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would  the  restaurants 
in  your  city  meet  this 

test? 


THE  method  of  testing  and 
rating  restaurantdishwashing 
as  practised  by  the  Dayton,  Ohio, 
Department  of  Health,  replaces 
guesswork  with  sure  knowledge. 

Articles  of  tableware  are  col- 
lected by  inspectors,  are  wrapped 
in  sterile  towels  and  are  brought 
to  the  laboratory,  where  cultures 
are  made . . .  On  a  basis  of  bacter- 
iological count,  gradings  are  given 
in  these  classifications :  Excellent, 
Good,  Fair,  Poor  and  Very  Bad. 

In  the  first  publication  of  ratings 
in  April,  1925,  only  27%  of  the  res- 
taurants were  classed  as  Excellent. 


In  October,  1927,  so  many  of  them 
had  effected  improvements  in 
cleanliness  that  70%  earned  this 
top  rating. 

Yet  the  Dayton  officialsare  mod- 
est about  the  results  of  their  meth- 
od. They  report,  "This  is  but  a 
start.  It  is  hoped  sufficient  inter- 
est may  be  aroused  elsewhere  that 
others  will  give  the  problems  pre- 
sented sufficient  thought  so  that 
eventually  a  perfected  system  may 
be  devised." 

For  detailed  information  on  the 
Dayton  method,  address  Cleanli- 
ness Institute. 


CLEANLINESS  INSTITUTE 

Established  to  promote  public  we/fare 
by  teaching  the  Bailie  of  Cleanliness 


The  Institute  prepares  publications  and  data  of  interest  to  educators,  health  and  social  service  workers,  and  those  in  alliea 
professions.     It    invites    organizations    and  individuals    to    use   its  facilities.      Inquiries    -will  receive  careful  attention. 

Address  CLEANLINESS  INSTITUTE,  45  EAST  17th  STREET  (on  Union  Square),  NEW  YORK 
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We  Adults  Reconsider  Ourselves 


By  H.   A.  OVERSTREET 


JOMETHING  is  happening  in  our  world 
today — something,  I  think,  rather  finely 
and  hopefully  new.  The  various  pessimistic 
brethren  in  our  midst  apparently  have  only 
the  vaguest  notion,  if  at  all,  of  its  essential 
and  eventual  importance.  They  talk  dole- 
fully about  the  diseased  state  of  our  civilization,  harping 
upon  our  quite  obvious  past  and  present  sins;  and  they 
point  with  a  kind  of  head-shaking,  "You  just  wait  and  see," 
to  our  rapid  slide  to  damnation. 

//  is  an  ancient  Mariner, 
And  he   stoppeth    one   of  three. 

Some  of  us  are  a  little  weary  of  these  modern  pluckers-at- 
our-sleeve.  We  want  to  be  on  to  the  wedding.  For  some- 
thing, we  suspect,  may  really  come  of  a  wedding. 

"By  thy  long  gray  beard  and  glittering  eye, 
Now  wherefore  stopp'st  thou   me?" 

The  something  that  is  happening  has  come,  verily,  like 
a  thief  in  the  night.  This  simile  may  seem  a  little  un- 
complimentary ;  and  yet  it  has  about  it  a  certain  verisimili- 
tude. For  this  that  has  come  into  our  present  age  is,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  kind  of  thief,  stealing  from  us  certain 
dearly  beloved  attitudes  and  precious  family  antiques.  Con- 
sequently, it  has  left  some  of  us  not  a  little  stripped  and 
woebegone.  But  regarded  from  a  more  friendly  angle,  this 
thief  that  has  slipped  in  on  us  is,  I  imagine,  rather  of  the 
nature  of  a  wise  elder  who  is  taking  away  childish  things 
when  childish  things  ought  to  be  outgrown. 

It  began  about  fifty  years  ago.  A  certain  Italian, 
Lombroso,  published  a  curiously  unconventional  book  on 
the  psychology  of  crime.  That  was  something,  of  course, 
with  which  respectable  scientists  and  nice,  cultured  people 
really  could  have  nothing  to  do.  So  shoulders  were 
shrugged;  and  the  nice  people  went  back  to  their  polite 
card-tables.  Then,  a  few  years  later,  in  the  little  university 
town  of  Leipzig,  a  certain  physiologist  who  had  turned 
away  from  the  well-marked  highways  of  physiology  into 
the  obscure  by-paths  of  psychology,  made  himself  still  more 
ridiculous  by  proposing  and  actually  establishing  an  unheard 


of  thing — a  psychological  laboratory.  "Poor  old  Wundt!" 
one  heard  them  say  in  the  faculty  meetings,  "always  a 
little  brain-cracked !  To  think  of  measuring  the  God-given 
mind  of  man  with  brass  instruments!"  (They  are  still  say- 
ing it  in  England  today.)  So  the  heads  shook  and  the 
professors  went  back  to  their  task  of  endlessly  talking. 
Then,  a  decade  later,  a  real  scandal  occurred  in  France. 
M.  Renan  proposed  a  startling  thing.  The  chair  of  The 
Law  of  Nature  and  The  Law  of  Nations  in  the  College 
de  France  had  become  vacant.  What  does  that  miserable 
fellow  do,  but  propose  that  the  ancient  honorableness  of 
that  moribund  chair  be  abolished,  and  that  it  be  changed 
into  a  chair  in  Comparative  and  Experimental  Psychology! 
And  what  is  more,  this  was  done ! 

Then  another  thing  happened.  There  was  a  supposedly 
rampant  faker  in  Paris,  by  name  Charcot,  who  hypnotized 
people.  He  actually  had  the  audacity  to  declare,  right  to 
the  faces  of  busy  and  well-paid  physicians,  that  many  diseases 
were,  in  their  origin,  not  bodily  at  all,  and  that  they  might 
be  cured,  if  you  only  knew  how,  by  the  simple  process 
of  putting  people  to  sleep.  A  young  man  from  Vienna, 
Sigmund  Freud  by  name,  happened  to  be  studying  with 
Charcot.  He  came  to  believe  in  him ;  helped  him  at  his 
hypnotic  seances.  Then  a  fruitful  idea  came  to  young 
Freud ;  and  he  went  back  to  Vienna  to  build  up  a  doctrine 
strangely  new. 

YET  another  happening.  This  time  again,  a  young  man, 
G.  Stanley  Hall.  He  had  come  back  to  America,  from 
that  audacious  laboratory  of  Wundt's,  full  of  enthusiasm. 
But  he,  too,  developed  a  queer  idea  that  made  him  at  once 
ridiculous  among  the  staid  folk  who  meticulously  carried 
about  their  little  candle-lights  of  science.  Hall  published 
articles  on — babies!  Not  articles  dealing  with  useful, 
healthy  things,-  like  measles  and  whooping  cough ;  but  with 
such  puerile  things  as  when  do  infants  first  notice  their 
fingers ;  when  do  they  reach  for  their  toes ;  and  so  on.  The 
young  Ph.D.  was  either  doddering  or  hopelessly  married. 
And  so  again  shoulders  were  shrugged  ;  and  the  scientific 
men  went  back  to  pressing  daisies  in  their  botany  books. 
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A  further  happening  was  something  of  an  event.  In  1890, 
a  brilliant  Irish-American,  by  name  William  James,  pub- 
lished two  stout  volumes,  most  discouragingly  named  Prin- 
ciples of  Psychology.  'But  even  such  a  name  could  not  kill 
that  champagne-like  book.  It  was  an  overnight  success.  It 
became  a  kind  of  best  seller.  Even  the  man  in  the  street 
read  it.  So  it  was  damned  from  the  start-off.  But  a  new 
luminary — James — had  risen  into  view ;  and  the  world  since 
then,  has  not  been  quite  the  same. 

Now  while  these  apparently  unimportant  happenings  were 
occurring,  many  of  us  had  our  hats  and  coats  off  and  were 
busy  at  really  momentous  things.  These  momentous  things 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  single  phrase:  liberalizing  our  in- 
stitutions. Juvenile  courts  were  established ;  humane  factory 
laws  were  passed ;  popular  education  was  extended ;  more 
just  divorce  and  property  laws  were  enacted ;  sweatshops 
were  abolished ;  and  the  eight-hour  day  became  a  more  or 
less  accepted  standard ;  above  all,  the  political  equality  of 
woman  and  her  right  of  entry  into  higher  education  and 
into  careers  outside  the  home  were  achieved. 

IT  was  a  fairly  great  period.  To  be  sure,  the  War  inter- 
rupted it  and  left  us  all  a  little  dazed  and  with  new 
pressing  problems.  Hence  that  age  of  liberalizing  our  in- 
stitutions cannot  as  yet  be  said  to  be  ended,  since  at  least 
two  major  objectives  still  remain  to  be  achieved:  first,  get- 
ting rid  of  war ;  and  second,  putting  more  reasonableness  and 
humanity  into  the  work  of  the  world.  But  although  the 
period  is  not  wholly  ended,  a  new  age  begins  to  shape  itself, 
one  with  distinctive  and  perhaps  more  searching  interests. 

And  this  is  where  we  begin  to  be  at  outs  with  those 
pessimistic  friends  of  ours  who  see  nothing  but  evil  and 
decay.  Take,  for  example,  the  little  laboratory  begun  by 
Wundt.  At  the  present  time  there  are  hundreds  of  them 
throughout  the  world,  and  particularly  throughout  this 
supposedly  crude-minded  America.  Out  of  those  labora- 
tories has  come  an  energy  of  research  that  has  already  made 
profound  changes  in  a  number  of  regions  of  contemporary 
life.  Again,  that  little  unconventional  volume  of  Lombroso's, 
has,  since  his  day,  stimulated  thousands  of  psychologists, 
physicians,  and  social  workers  to  such  an  extent  that  whole 
libraries  could  be  furnished  out  of  books  dealing  with  the 
prevention  of  crime  and  the  salvaging  of  the  criminal. 
These  books,  moreover,  are  not  simply  gathering  dust  on 
library  shelves.  They  have  actually  shaken  the  worm-eaten 
structure  of  ancient  justice  almost  down  to  its  first  story. 

And  there  were  Charcot  and  his  pupil,  Freud.  Does  the 
respected  reader  now  believe  that  all  his  bodily  ills  are 
bodily  in  origin?  He  would  laugh  at  such  a  proposition. 
He  knows  about  complexes,  repressions,  inner  conflicts,  and 
the  rest.  Much  as  we  may  be  critical  about  both  of  them, 
Charcot  and  Freud  are  now  the  masters ;  and  fussy,  furious, 
pill-dosing  physicians  who  anathematized  them  have  not 
even  flowers  on  their  graves. 

And  the  young  man,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  with  his  tales  of 
infant  toe-reaching?  Nothing,  really,  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  story  of  how,  in  these  hard-boiled  modern  days  of 
ours,  a  little  child  has  led  us ;  for  out  of  child  and  adolescent 
psychology  has  come  such  powerful  illumination  that  the 
old  education  and  the  old  parenthood  have  begun  to  wither 
under  their  searching  light,  and  a  far  more  joyous  education 
and  family  life  have  begun  to  take  shape. 

As  for  that  bubbling  Irish-American,  James,  everybody 
knows  him,  loves  him,  and  quotes  him;  and  a  whole  progeny 


of  books  have  been  born  out  of  that  first  book  of  his,  each 
bearing  in  some  degree  the  impress  of  the  brilliant  master. 

No,  the  age  is  not  all  in  decay.  Sad  things  have  occurred, 
to  be  sure ;  and  great  problems  need  to  be  faced.  But  all 
these  beginnings  of  which  we  have  spoken  have  not  come  to 
nothing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  seem  at  last  to  have 
bitten  into  our  age  and  to  have  started  a  new  epoch  going. 
As  result,  with  the  help  of  psychologists,  psychiatrists,  labora- 
tories, and  clinics,  we  begin  to  turn  inward  and  examine 
the  greatest  of  our  natural  resources.  We  take  stock  of 
ourselves. 

There  are  probably  two  reasons  among  others  that  have 
helped  to  bring  this  about.  The  first  applies  particularly  to 
America,  where  the  psychological  centering  is,  at  the  present 
time,  most  strongly  in  evidence.  Our  American  history  has 
been  one  of  passing  beyond  successive  frontiers.  At  last  we 
have  reached  the  final  geographical  frontier;  and  we  are 
rolled  back  upon  ourselves.  With  no  more  worlds  to  go 
out  to,  we  find  now  the  world  of  ourselves  to  go  into. 

The  second  reason  has  wider  application.  Not  all  of  us  are 
quite  willing  to  admit  it  to  ourselves ;  and  it  is  offered  for  what 
it  is  worth.  An  adult  is  one  whose  difference  from  the  child  is 
chiefly  characterized  by  the  fact  that  he  is  responsible  for  him- 
self. The  child  can  lean  on  father  and  mother.  But  in  the  age 
just  passed,  the  adult  was  himself  a  kind  of  child,  provided 
with  a  heavenly  Parent  upon  whom  he  could  lean.  Now, 
however,  for  a  great  many,  either  that  heavenly  Parent  no 
longer  exists  for  us  as  adults,  or  he  exists  so  distantly  aS  a 
first  principle  that  not  much  of  direct  guidance  or  warm 
comfort  flows  from  the  relationship.  Of  a  sudden,  then — 
and  all  this  has  taken  place  in  less  than  a  generation— we 
adults  find  ourselves,  as  it  were,  cosmically  parentless ;  waifs 
of  the  universe.  We  must  be  content  at  last  to  be  really 
grown  up  and  learn  to  lean  more  robustly  upon  ourselves. 

How,  now,  can  we  learn  to  lean  on  ourselves?  During 
earlier  centuries,  we  were  under  no  such  necessity.  A  few 
outstanding  qualities  in  our  make-up  were  revealed  to  us 
— we  had  a  "body"  that  was  rather  obstreperous,  and  a 
"soul"  that  needed  saving;  a  few  simple  directions  were 
given ;  and  we  might  fulfill  our  destiny  within  the  cosmic 
plan.  Now,  however,  the  whole  situation  is  pretty  radically 
changed.  What  we  are  and  where  we  are  going,  we  are 
not  so  sure.  If,  then,  we  are  to  make  our  way  in  this  difficult 
and  rather  bewildering  world,  we  must  discover  our  own 
human  powers,  make  our  own  human  plans,  achieve  such 
success  and  escape  such  failure  as  we  humanly  can. 

That  is  the  picture  of  us  today — at  least  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  us.  And  so  it  is  little  wonder  that  we  turn 
with  a  sudden  eagerness — almost  a  childish  eagerness  and 
confidence — to  those  who  have  been  searching  out  the  secrets 
of  what  we  used  to  call  the  human  soul. 

"TREASONS"  are,  of  course,  rather  precarious  things  to 
£\_  give.  There  is  always,  somewhere,  a  better  one. 
And  in  every  "reason"  there  is  always  to  be  found  an  un- 
expected flaw.  So  I  do  not  mean  to  lay  overmuch  stress  on 
.the  foregoing.  Perhaps  neither  of  the  reasons  is  true.  Per- 
haps others  are  truer.  Certainly  we  might  instance  the 
bewildering  mess  brought  about  by  the  World  War  as 
another. 

For  we  have  watched  the  very  sunlight  wane, 
And  watched  our  world  go  down  in  blood  and  tears. 
And  we  might  instance  as  another  the  powerful  advance  of 
science  along  all  lines,   upsetting  our  conventions   and   de- 
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manding  a  pretty  wide  reorientation  of  ourselves. 
Nevertheless,  whatever  the  reasons  may  be,  a 
certain  rather  noteworthy  fact  remains,  namely, 
that  in  recent  years  we  adults  have  found  a  new 
and  compelling  interest — our  own  human  nature. 
Those  of  us  who  are  at  least  fairly  alive  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  join  the  adventurous  forces  who 
have  set  out  to  explore  this  hitherto  only  partly 
known  territory,  well  assured  that  somewhere  in 
its  difficult  spaces  there  lies  our  land  of  promise. 
Has  anything  yet  been  discovered  ?  A  great  deal  ; 
some  of  which  has  already  forced  us  to  make  rather 
wry  faces  at  ourselves ;  a  great  deal  that  has  com- 
pelled us  to  scrutinize  ourselves  a  little  more  search- 
ingly  in  our  family  mirrors;  in  our  school-room 
mirrors;  in  our  factory  and  parliamentary  mirrors. 

WHAT,    in    the    main,    have    we    discovered 
about  ourselves?    It  is  too  long  a  story  to 
tell  in  all  its  detail;  but  the  outlines  may  serve  to 
remind   us  of  where,   at  present,   we   are,   and   in 
what  direction  we  are  going. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  achieved  a  fairly  new 
conception  of  our  minds.  We  have  learned  that 
our  minds  are  not  at  all  the  clearly  rational  in- 
struments that  we  had  supposed  them  to  be.  They 
are,  in  fact,  far  more  "emotional"  than  "rational." 
One  can  easily  see  how  such  a  view  may  have  far- 
reaching  consequences.  As  long  as  the  mind  is 
considered  to  be  purely  a  logical  machine,  able  to 
grind  out  not  only  its  simple  "two-plus-two-equals- 
four"  but  to  make  fairly  accurate  judgments  upon 
complicated  life  matters,  the  chief  task  of  our 
education  will  be  to  train  these'  purely  logical 
powers  of  ours.  That,  in  fact,  has  been  the  pre- 
vailing objective  in  our  traditional  education.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  mind  is  understood  to  be 
something  very  much  mixed  with  emotional  ele- 
ments— personal  desires  and  fears,  family  affections, 
group  familiarity,  the  pressure  of  the  herd,  and 
so  on — the  training  of  the  mind  comes,  or  will 
come,  to  be  regarded  as  a  widely  different  affair.  Education 
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WILLIAM  JAMES 

"In  1890  a  brilliant  Irish-American,  by  name  William 
James,  published  his  Principles  of  Psychology.  But  even 
such  a  name  could  not  kill  that  champagne-like  book . . . 
and  the  world  since  then  has  not  been  quite  the  same" 

eyebrow"  view  of  the  mind :  the  development  in  us  all  of 


then  presents  itself  more  profoundly  as  a  process  of  train-  a  thoroughly  integrated  bodily  functioning ;  and  the  develop- 
ing the  emotional  life — socializing  the  personal  desires;  ment  of  an  equally  integrated  subconscious  functioning, 
eliminating  the  baseless  and  degrading  fears ;  widening  the  We  are  well  on  the  way  toward  the  realization  of  the  first. 


affections;  building  up  resistance  against  unreasonable  herd 
pressure,  local  prejudice,  and  so  on ;  developing  a  hospitality 


We  not  only  cheerfully  have  our  adenoids  out,  but  we  even 
begin    to    cast    wistful    thoughts    in    the    direction    of    our 


to  scientific  thinking.    Something   far   more  than   learning      thyroids  and  pituitaries.    On  the  other  hand,  we  are  only 


to  spell  words  and  bound  states  and  recite  the  laws  of 
economics!  If  the  psychologists  are  right,  education  is  in 
for  an  overhauling  such  as  it  has  never  known  before. 

In  the  second  place — and  this,  too,  has  wide-reaching 
effects — we  have  learned  that  the  mind  is  not  something 
which  simply  extends  from  the  eyebrows  up.  We  almost 
inevitably  think  of  it  in  that  way.  If,  however,  it  is  true 
to  say  that  we  think  with  our  thyroid,  liver,  stomach,  blood 
pressure  and  the  rest,  as  truly  as  we  think  with  our  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum ;  if,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  true  that  the 
source  of  much  of  our  significant  behavior  is  not  in  our 
conscious  thought  but  in  the  subconscious  regions  of  our 
psychic  life,  then  the  training  of  ourselves  into  effective 
manhood  and  womanhood  must  concern  itself  with  far  more 
than  goes  on  within  our  conscious  brains. 

Two  major  objectives  then,  are  suggested  by  this  "sub- 


just  beginning  to  realize  the  importance  of  developing  in- 
tegrated subconscious  functioning.  The  importance  of  the 
latter  will  be  realized  just  as  soon  as  we  become  fully  aware 
of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  disease  among  us 
is  a  condition  of  clamped-down  inner  conflict.  We  shall 
then  be  as  concerned  about  the  pressure  of  an  unnatural 
fear  or  obsession  or  worry,  a  hidden  shame,  an  unspoken 
anger,  as  we  now  are  about  abscesses  or  boils.  What  the 
psychologists  have  shown  us  is  that  this  concern  should 
begin  early  in  life,  with  infancy  itself ;  so  that  one  of  the 
chief  tasks  of  the  parent  of  the  future  (as  also  of  the  nurse- 
maid and  the  teacher)  will  be  to  provide  with  rigorous  care 
that  no  useless  fears,  no  inferiority  feelings,  no  timidities, 
no  repressions  are  introduced  into  the  life  of  a  growing 
infant.  How  profoundly  that  will  cleanse  and  strengthen 
and  glorify  our  human  life,  it  is  quite  impossible  as  yet  to 
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estimate;  but  the  whole  point  of  view  suggests  a  widely 
different  training  of  children  as  well  as  a  widely  different 
conduct  of  grown-up  life. 

IN  the  third  place,  while  we  still  faithfully  intone  that 
we  are  all  born  free  and  equal,  we  begin  to  suspect  that 
that  is  only  a  kind  of  pious  gesture.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
various  tests  have  shown  us  that  we  are  all  born  with  differ- 
ing capacities  and  aptitudes.  This  need  not  shake  our 
democratic  faith ;  but  it  can  perhaps  make  us  deal  with  our- 
selves and  our  fellows  a  little  more  intelligently.  It  can 
put  the  ban  on  teaching  forty  unsegregated  children  the 
same  thing  in  precisely  the  same  way.  It  can  cause  us,  in 
our  business  life,  to  cease  hiring  and  firing  people  by  the 
cut  of  their  faces  or  the  momentary  state  of  our  digestion. 
It  can  teach  us  successful  ways  in  which  to  place  individuals 
precisely  where  their  capacities  and  their  interests  will  make 
them  most  happily  effective.  Mental  testing  has  been 
roundly  denounced ;  and  when  it  is  used  to  prove  the  God- 
given  superiority  of  the  Nordic,  it  has,  indeed,  its  weak 
spots.  But  on  the  whole,  it  has  made  us  far  more  sensitive 
than  we  have  ever  been  before  to  the  unique  capacities  of 
each  individual,  and  so  has  done  much  to  discourage  the 
wholly  respectable  antique  method  of  disposing  of  people 
indiscriminately  in  the  mass. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  have  learned  to  discount  our 
boasted  individualism.  Most  of  us,  we  find,  are  only  in  the 
dimmest  sense  individuals.  Rather,  we  are  copy-cat  crea- 
tures. We  run  with  the  herd;  have  our  judgments  formed 
by  the  herd ;  and  are  only  happy  when  the  herd  rubs  up 
against  us  lovingly  and  assures  us  that  we  haven't  a  blessed 
thought  of  our  own.  This  herd-mind  of  ours  has  not  been 
an  altogether  pleasant  discovery.  We  remember  some  rather 
awful  herd-panics,  when  we  did  some  pretty  ruthless 
trampling  of  our  fellow  herdsmen  under  foot  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  the  whole  herd  was  doing  it.  We  begin 
to  wonder  whether  herd  hysteria  is  something  that  has  to 
be,  world  without  end ;  or  whether  we  may  not  perhaps 
build  up  minds  that  are  strongly  and  courageously  in- 
dividual. Some  of  us,  with  a  zeal  that  outruns  our  optimism, 
are  even  eagerly  awaiting  the  next  war,  to  note,  stop-watch 
in  hand,  the  exact  moment  at  which,  the  fifes  blowing;,  the 
drums  beating,  we  surrender  our  well-trained  intelligence 
and  go  blithering  herd-crazy. 

FINALLY  we  have  been  learning  about  sex.  Not  much  as 
yet;  but  enough  to  make  us  take  considering  thought 
of  ourselves.  What  we  have  learned,  more  than  anything 
else,  is  that  this  rather  despised  and  hushed-up  part  of  us 
is  at  least  one,  if  not  indeed  the  chief,  of  the  sources  of  our 
happiness  or  our  misery.  All  of  that  has  opened  up  a  new 
region  of  self-exploration,  a  region  which  to  many  seems 
like  a  dangerous  jungle-land  of  lurking  terrors  and  feverish 
desires,  but  to  others  a  very  Promised  Land  flowing  with 
the  milk  and  honey  of  our  potential  happiness.  Most  of  us, 
of  course,  are  still  wandering  in  the  wilderness  of  this  sex 
question ;  and  we  shall  probably  get  no  nearer  our  Promised 
Land  than  to  be  told  that  the  aviation  corps  has  seen  it 
through  the  mists.  Nevertheless  we  have  left  Egypt  behind 
— Egypt  of  the  traditions  and  the  taboos  and  the  pitiless 
sex  tyrannies — and  we  are  plowing  through  the  desert  sands 
on  to  a  Somewhere  that  may  yet  give  to  our  life  a  dignity 
and  a  freedom  which  our  feverish  animal  and  pseudo-moral 
past  has  not  yet  known. 


The  foregoing  indicates  only  a  little  of  what  has  been 
opened  up  about  ourselves;  enough,  however,  to  show  that 
we  are  out  on  an  entirely  new  kind  of  human  adventure. 
What,  now,  are  the  chief  rocks  ahead  of  us? 

The  most  serious  of  them  is  that  we  have  not  yet  really 
grown  up  to  our  age.  Our  age  is  world-reaching;  its  prob- 
lems weave  and  counter-weave  over  the  face  of  the  globe. 
However,  we  still  move  about  with  our  traditional  village 
minds,  attentive  to  the  near-at-hand  ;  fairly  intelligent  about 
the  near-at-hand ;  unable,  with  vividness,  to  grasp  either  the 
fact  or  the  significance  of  the  far-away.  We  are  in 
short,  moderately  wise  home-bodies,  but  ridiculously  stupid 
world-bodies. 

Again,  with  our  traditional  peasant  minds — our  cities 
were  born  only  yesterday — we  are  able  quite  successfully  to 
work  alone  or  with  a  few;  but  we  are  still  utter  babes  at 
working  together  in  a  widespread  collectivity.  Individually 
intelligent,  we  are  collectively  stupid. 

This,  then,  perhaps  is  the  chief  problem  which  we  have 
to  face  in  ourselves.  How  can  we  build  minds  adequate  to 
the  planetary  pattern  of  our  eye?  Schools,  as  yet,  scarcely 
know  that  that  is  our  chief  problem.  They  are  still  far 
more  concerned  with  glorifying  the  victories  of  their  local 
ant-hills  than  they  are  with  training  minds  that  can  see 
life  widely  and  see  it  humanly  whole.  The  difficulty,  of 
course,  is  to  find  out  how  our  localistic  imaginations  may 
be  trained  to  function  in  broader  scope ;  how  our  attention- 
power,  set  for  the  near-at-hand,  can  be  readjusted  to  the 
far-away.  The  psychologists  of  the  future,  must,  above  all, 
find  out  how  that  is  to  be  achieved.  Else,  with  all  our 
progress,  we  shall  remain  infants  making  random  movements 
toward  impossible  moons. 

IN  the  second  place,  in  an  increasingly  scientific  age,  our 
minds  balk  at  being  scientific.  We  still  prefer  to  wear 
the  nightshirts  of  prejudice;  to  settle  our  political  issues  by 
log-rolling  and  recrimination ;  to  yell  our  war-whoops  across 
the  boundaries ;  to  carry  on  our  business  by  guess  work  and 
plunder;  to  doze  contentedly  on  the  old  social  and  religious 
dogmas ;  to  teach  our  children  to  live  submissively  in  a  dead 
past ;  we  prefer,  in  short,  anything  in  the  world  but  straight, 
honest,  fearless,  scientific  thinking  about  the  things  that 
really  count. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  this  inveterate  atavism 
in  us,  this  curious  unwillingness  to  face  life  with  the  tools 
and  the  techniques  that  our  very  own  intelligence  has 
devised?  The  paradox  of  our  modern  life  is  that  we  are 
proud  of  these  tools  and  techniques  of  science;  and  yet  we 
are  desperately  afraid  to  use  them — except  to  exploit  one 
another  or  to  blow  one  another  into  gory  smithereens. 

Here  then  is  a  crucial  problem  for  the  psychologists  of 
the  future;  how  to  make  us  really  passionate  to  think 
scientifically  in  all  the  situations  of  our  life.  That  problem, 
as  yet,  has  hardly  been  tackled,  particularly  not  by  the  "c-a-t- 
spells-cat-George-Washington-was-the-first-president"  type  of 
schools. 

Along  with  this,  of  course,  goes  a  special  problem  of  our 
group  life.  A  hundred  years  ago,  before  our  age  was  the 
complicated  thing  it  now  is,  and  before  we  knew  many  of 
the  things  we  have  since  found  out  about  ourselves,  we 
devised  a  parliamentary  form  of  government  for  ourselves 
with  parties,  votes,  issues,  campaigns,  and  all  the  rest.  It  has 
worked  fairly  well,  but  not  with  (Continued  on  page  66) 
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Growing  Up  and  Growing  On 

By  MARY  AUSTIN 


XN    a   general   way,   man  has  always  accepted 
the  completion  of  his  first  score  of  years  as 
marking   the   term    after   which   he   can    no 
longer  be  called  young;  without  qualification. 
It    is    only    recently,    however,   that   he   has 
begun   to  protest   against   three-score   as  the 
beginning  of  thinking  of  himself  as  explicitly  old.    I  say  man 
with    intention   because    there   is   no   tradition   of   woman's 
effective  age  extending  much  beyond   forty,  for,  in  respect 
to  the  female  of  the  species,  the  race  has  suffered  a  curious 
kind  of  group  hypnosis.    Beginning  with  the  lunar  rhythm, 
which  as  a  variation  from  male  behavior  has  been  regarded 
as  "unclean,"  a  "sickness,"  of  which  the  beginning  and  the 
close  constitute  times  of  particular  peril,  woman's  contribu- 
tion  to  the   race,   even   her   right   to  make   a  contribution, 
have  been  thought  of  as  synonymous  with  her  reproductive 
function. 

At  the  end  of  this  function  she  has  found  herself  reduced 
in  social  value  to  the  sum  of  her  hard  labor,  and  to  the 
personal  rating  of  merely  a  keepsake.  For  some  thousands 
of  years,  so  obsessed  has  our  thinking  been  by  the  physio- 
logical pattern  that  it  has  been  regarded  as  laudable  to 
force  its  appearance  in  advance  of  natural  development,  and 
the  disabilities  of  its  climacteric  as  so  natural  that  it  has 
been  left  largely  for  women  themselves  to  discover  that 
they  are  not  inevitably  so.  Within  the  lifetime  of  women 
who  now  proudly  confess  to  their  prime  at  sixty,  it  has  been 
loudly  and  publicly  declared  that  the  best  twenty  years  of 
a  woman's  life  are  those  at  which  her  reproductive  function 
is  at  its  maximum,  before  the  climacteric,  with  its  impli- 
cations of  a  permanent  back  seat,  is  in  sight. 

That  this  widely  entertained  expectation  has  had  much 
to  do  with  bringing  about  the  conditions  which  it  postulated, 
by  crippling  woman's  extra-reproductive  capacities,  there 
can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  What  is  less  sharply  realized 
is  that  this  preoccupation  with  the  lunar  rhythm  as  the 
index  of  female  achievement,  has  brought  in  its  train  a 
whole  series  of  false  values  from  which  men  also  suffer 
unguessed  limitation.  In  the  binding  up  of  all  our  criterions 
of  personal  capacity  with  the  physiological  liability,  man 
also  has  come  to  think  of  himself  as  existing  at  his  maximum 
in  all  other  respects  at  the  crest  of  his  reproductive  powers. 
A  usual  way  of  expressing  this  in  the  common  speech,  is 
to  say  that  a  "man  is  as  old  as  he  feels,"  or  that  men  "retain 
their  youth  longer  than  women,"  meaning  in  a  general  way 
that  man's  maximum  value  to  himself  and  society  is 
coexistent  with  his  male  capacity,  an  obsession  precisely  as 
limiting  to  man — even  though  he  does  not  realize  it — as 
the  old  superstition  about  the  climacteric  has  been  to  women. 
This  association  of  high  achieving  values  with  sexual 
potency  and  both  of  them  with  youth,  overlooks  one  of  the 
most  important  obligations  of  the  individual,  the  obligation 
to  grow  up.  It  assumes  that  the  Great  Experimenter — or 
the  Life  Force,  whichever  term  you  prefer — set  out  with 


the  intention  of  making  mankind  merely  a  reproducing 
mechanism,  and  somehow  slipped  up  on  «is  original  in- 
tention. It  postulates  the  beginning  of  reproductive  activity 
as  a  period  of  determinative  importance  in  the  life-span  of 
the  individual  and  its  closure  an  untimely  accident,  which 
does  not  seem  to  the  logical-minded  in  the  least  likely. 

If  it  were  true,  of  course,  this  would  lend  probability  to 
the  now  discarded  notion  of  the  innate  superiority  of  the 
male  over  the  female,  since  there  is  undoubtedly  ground  for 
believing  that  in  primitive  society,  the  prolongation  of 
fecundity  in  man  is  as  pronounced  as  it  has  been  in  our 
kind  of  society.  What  one  notices,  however,  in  primitive 
society  before  the  obsession  has  become  fixed,  is  that  the 
passage  of  the  tribeswoman  out  of  an  exclusive  maternal 
function  is  coincident  with  her  passage  into  a  kind  of 
service  in  which  the  very  maturity  of  her  condition,  its 
detachment,  its  superior  freedom  from  personal  persuasion, 
is  regarded  as  a  social  asset.  It  is  this  group  of  mature  past- 
mothers  whose  names  can  be  discovered  affixed  to  many 
early  American  treaties  with  the  Indians  under  the  caption 
"Principal  Women."  In  other  words,  the  generation  of 
women  now  impressing  itself  upon  western  civilization  is 
not  the  first  to  suspect  that  this  business  of  growing  up  is 
one  which  involves  the  surrender  of  reproductive  functions 
as  a  condition  to  effective  assumption  of  other  functions 
which  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  reproduction,  and  are 
yet  of  first  importance  to  society  as  a  whole. 

A  any  rate,  it  is  the  present  generation  of  western 
women  who  have  learned  at  first  hand  that  the  twenty 
years  succeeding  to  the  menopause  offer  possibilities  and 
rewards  easily  comparable  with  those  of  the  reproductive 
cycle,  and  less  subject  to  upsetting  and  disaster.  This  new 
certainty  began  with  the  empirical  discovery  of  women 
actively  engaged  in  the  professions — that  by  the  natural 
impetus  of  professional  interests,  preoccupations  and  emo- 
tions the  climacteric,  with  its  threat  of  physical  disability  and 
insanity,  slid  harmlessly  by  them.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  for  women  active  in  the  arts  and  professions,  the  best 
twenty  years  are  those  in  which  the  fact  that  they  are 
females  is  most  completely  lost  to  sight.  Already  there  is 
the  beginning  of  a  technique  of  escape  heartily  seconded  by 
medical  and  psychological  science,  by  which  the  period  of 
peril  may  be  not  only  safely  passed,  but  established  as 
offering  possibilities  of  raising  the  voltage  of  personal 
capacity  far  beyond  what  has  been  thought  possible  for 
women. 

The  recent  conclusion  of  the  psychologists  that  the  way 
the  Life  Force  has  with  us  is  largely  conditioned  by  our 
way  of  thinking  about  it,  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
shift  of  this  tradition,  further  sustained  by  the  hetero- 
suggestion  of  the  numbers  of  moderns,  both  men  and 
women,  who  are  successfully  extending  the  period  of 
maximum  activity  past  the  mile-post  of  three  score  and  ten. 
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However  it  came  about,  the  spell  that  bound  the  extra- 
reproductive  powers  of  women  has  been  broken,  and  in  the 
train  of  that  breakage  has  come  a  whole  new  cycle  of  ways 
of  looking  at  the  problem  of  adulthood.  Speaking  broadly, 
growing  up  is  now  suspected  of  being  a  continuous  process 
to  which  no  term  can  be  set  other  than  capacity  of  the 
physical  mechanism  to  carry  on,  a  capacity  which  medical 
science  is  steadily  extending.  The  functional  alterations 
which  accompany  adolescence  and  middle  age  are  but  shifts 
of  gears,  which,  rightly  understood  can  be  made  to  con- 
tribute new  accessions  of  energy,  new  scope  of  activity.  The 
widening  and  enrichment  of  the  psychic  field  of  the  individual 
which  takes  place  at  adolescence  has  long  been  recognized. 
Women  who  have  gone  through  it  are  beginning  to  wonder 
if  the  equally  decisive  shift  of  gears  in  middle  life  does  not 
offer  like  occasions  for  illuminating  rifts  in  the  psychic  web. 
Has  the  mental  unsettling  which  has  been  for  so  long  the 
menace  of  woman's  middle  age  been  but  the  struggle  of 
the  psyche  to  establish  itself  on  new  levels,  thwarted  in 
process  by  our  age-long  superstition  about  the  interdependence 
of  mental  age  and  reproductive  capacity?  It  would  almost 
seem  so  in  the  light  of  what  is  being  accomplished  by  women 
nowadays  between  forty  and  seventy.  At  any  rate,  however 
bleakly  it  still  threatens  the  woman  over-worked,  over- 
ridden by  tradition  and  starved  of  her  emotional  capacity, 
the  menace  of  middle-aged  insanity  no  longer  threatens  the 
emotionally  and  intellectually  active  woman. 

IN  this  new  light  of  her  own  experience  in  disappointing 
the  traditional  expectation  of  her  sex,  women  are  be- 
ginning to  look  askance  at  the  reluctance  of  men  to  accept 
a  similar  reading  of  the  index  of  the  years  on  their  own 
behalf.  Still  proudly  obsessed  by  the  natural  prolongation 
of  his  male  capacity,  there  is  a  noticeable  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  middle-aged  man  to  turn  back  on  his  emo- 
tional path,  attempting  to  repeat  its  personal  phases  with  a 
younger  woman.  Formerly  this  tendency  has  been  mitigated 
by  such  devices  as  polygamy  and  concubinage  or,  more 
recently  still,  it  has  been  masked  with  secrecy,  in  the  interest 
of  the  continuity  of  the  family.  With  the  new  freedom  of 
divorce,  however,  and  the  new  willingness  of  young  women 
to  mate  with  elderly  men — or  perhaps  it  is  a  new  un- 
willingness to  make  the  struggle  for  competence  with  a 
young  man — we  are  facing  a  situation  which  we  are  obliged 
to  take  seriously.  The  possibility  of  any  wife's  losing  her 
husband  in  middle  life  to  a  woman  half  his  age  has  become 
one  of  the  modern  hazards  of  marriage. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  talking  to  a  man  in  a  position  to 
know  the  personal  background  of  three  or  four  rather  recent 
fiascos  among  middle-aged  men,  and  was  not  surprised  to 
hear  him  express  a  common  concept  of  the  situation  in 
saying  that  in  every  instance  there  was  "a  woman  in  the 
case."  What  he  was  actually  telling  me  was  that  the  man 
in  each  instance  had  tried  to  re-live  a  phase  of  his  life  which 
should  logically  have  been  put  behind  him,  and  had  broken 
under  the  strain.  A  man  may  be  emotionally  as  young  as 
he  feels,  but  to  face  the  vital  question  whether  it  is  advisable 
for  him  to  continue  to  feel  "young" — in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  usually  taken — after  adulthood,  is  clearly  indicated  as 
the  next  forward  step.  In  the  instances  I  have  in  mind, 
two  men  were  of  national  importance  and  another  of  high 
standing  in  the  field  of  one  of  the  sciences.  "Feeling  young" 
meant  to  them  retaining  the  capacity  for  infatuation,  by 
which  the  proponent  was  betrayed  into  behavior  thirty  years 
out  of  place  in  his  scheme  of  growth. 


I  have  sometimes  been  accused  of  saying  that  we  can,  by 
taking  thought,  increase  the  individual  apportionment  of 
intelligence.  What  I  did  say  was  that  we  can  increase  our 
flow  of  genius,  of  livingness,  and  the  creative  drive.  But  I 
shall  never  deny  again  the  possibility  that  intelligence  may 
also  turn  out  to  be  one  of  those  things  of  which  man's 
portion  is  directly  related  to  his  expectation.  With  increased 
observation  it  grows  upon  me  that  this  whole  business  of 
age  and  individual  development  is  involved  in  the  general 
race  hypnosis  growing  out  of  the  over-valuation  of  sex. 
What  we  seem  to  be  confronted  with,  is  a  series  of  evo- 
lutionary phases  of  intelligence  in  an  ascending  scale,  with 
emotional  stop-offs,  which  we  may  or  may  not  convert 
into  terminal  stations. 

These  stop-offs  are  loosely  approximated  in  the  general 
opinion,  with  increasing  scientific  sanction,  at  seven,  four- 
teen, twenty-one  and  other  multiples  of  seven  years,  as 
points  beyond  which  mental  development  does  not  take 
place.  More  and  more,  psychological  research  is  convincing 
us  that,  accompanying  each  of  these  periodical  mental  checks, 
possibly  occasioning  it,  is  an  emotional  arrest,  a  refusal  to 
abandon  the  emotional  experience  that  belongs  to  the  earlier 
cycle,  and  to  enter  participatingly  into  the  more  adult  phases. 
Remedial  psychotherapy  has  discovered  that  sometimes  even 
many  years  after  such  an  arrest  has  occurred,  its  victim 
can  be  released  by  resolving  the  emotional  complex ;  and 
this  is  as  true  when  it  occurs  at  forty-nine  as  at  fourteen. 
All  of  which  goes  to  indicate  that  adulthood  is  much  less 
a  process  of  growing  old  than  of  growing  on  ...  and  on 
.  .  .  and  on. 

To  make  effective  such  a  concept  of  the  business  of 
growing  up,  it  is  necessary  only  that  it  be  widely  received. 
This  would  involve  the  abandonment  not  only  of  tradi- 
tional age  limits,  but  of  -motional  cycles,  however  enriching 
they  may  have  been,  when  their  natural  terminus  is  indi- 
cated— indicated,  I  mean,  by  psychological  experience  rather 
than  by  any  residuary  physiological  capacity,  peculiar  to  the 
individual.  The  voluntary  surrender  of  functional  capacities 
which  have  formerly  been  of  service  to  it,  is  the  appointed 
way  of  the  Life  Force  in  all  its  manifestations. 

WITH  such  a  reading  of  the  process  of  growing  up, 
involving  a  continuous  serial  play  of  the  individual 
life  into  and  out  of  special  functions  and  still  more  highly 
specialized  personal  experiences,  the  best  twenty  years  of 
group  service  and  individual  achievement  should  be  the 
years  least  subject  to  the  distractions  of  individual  specializa- 
tion, while  the  body  is  unsubjected  to  the  demands  of  the 
reproductive  function  and  still  responsive  to  the  stimulus 
of  the  intellectual  objective,  as  we  know  now  with  reasonable 
care,  for  both  men  and  women,  it  can  be.  Something  that 
Thomas  Hardy  said  in  reference  to  the  release  he  ex- 
perienced, in  respect  to  the  recovery  of  his  long-neglected 
poetising  powers,  by  accepting  Einstein's  theory  of  time, 
comes  back  to  me  continually  as  suggesting  that  our  time- 
consciousness  may  be  at  fault  in  imposing  on  us  the  weary 
sense  of  weight  in  years.  Once  he  was  relieved  of  it,  Hardy 
certainly  did  recover  and  make  sensible  progress  in  an  art 
that  for  long  has  been  associated  not  only  with  youth,  but 
with  the  mating  period,  and  considered  as  inseparable 
from  them. 

If  then,  we  are  able  to  shift  our  view  of  growing  up  as 
growing  on,  and  if  as  sociologists  insist,  the  species  obliga- 
tion of  multiplication  plays  a  less  obsessing  role  in  the  in- 
dividual life  story,  will  we  not  in  a  measure  alter  our  whole 
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way  of  looking  at  the  individual  career?  Would  we  then 
feel  under  our  present  necessity  of  crowding  all  our  formal 
learning  into  the  first  score  of  years?  Isn't  our  present 
lumpy  way  of  distributing  schooling  largely  influenced  by 
our  whole  notion  of  the  periodicity  of  intelligence — the  fear 
that  if  we  do  not  learn  when  young  we  shall  never  be  able 
to  learn  at  all?  Quite  certainly,  moving  on  the  climax  of 
our  prime  by  a  good  score  of  years  is  going  to  make  a 
difference  in  our  preparation  for  it;  especially  as  we  more 
and  more  find  it  indicated  that  the  time-honored  checks  to 
the  intelligence  are  in  reality  disabilities  arising  out  of  false 
valuations  placed  upon  the  emotions  attendant  upon  our 
"strange  interlude"  of  specialization.  It  used  to  be  said, 
"take  care  of  your  arteries  and  age  will  take  care  of  itself." 


But  how  if  we  substitute  emotions  for  arteries,  or  at  least 
amend  the  saying  to  include  them,  getting  all  the  emotions 
that  are  proper  to  your  place  in  the  individual  cycle,  but 
never  letting  them  "get"  us?  Not,  at  least,  get  us  to  the 
extent  of  inhibiting  adulthood  in  order  to  prolong  them 
beyond  their  profitable  use.  Literature  and  the  psychopathic 
clinic  today  are  both  crowded  with  instances  of  people 
refusing  to  grow  past  adolescence.  Will  their  place  be  filled 
in  the  next  generation  or  two  with  case  histories  of  men 
and  .women  refusing  to  realize  between  forty  and  fifty  that 
"the  best  is  yet  to  be"-?  As  one  of  the  generation  that  has 
accepted  with  confidence  the  obligation  of  growing  on,  I 
venture  to  prophesy  something  of  the  kind. 

Among  the  advantages  that  might  (Continued  on  page  70) 
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Putting  Away  Childish  Things 

By  FRANKWOOD  E.   WILLIAMS,   M.D. 


IFTER  all,  is  the  growing  insistence  that  all 
of  us  shall  be  "adult"  quite  fair?  Gladly 
would  we  be  adult,  one  might  say,  but  how? 
And  why,  indeed,  am  I  not?  I  have  gone 
through  all  the  paces  set  for  me,  jumped 
through  every  hoop  placed  for  me,  and  now 
after  all  my  really  earnest  and  conscientious  effort  to  be  a 
man  and  to  do  a  man's  work  in  a  man's  way — I  have 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  a  home,  a  wife,  and  three 
children;  I  am  holding  down  a  job  that  has  importance 
beyond  the  salary-return  to  me;  I  am  interested  in  the 
social  activities  of  my  community ;  I  am  reasonably  cheerful 
and  good-natured,  although  at  night  I  am  so  dead  fagged 
by  the  crowded  activities  of  the  day,  that  I  can  scarce  do 
more  than  tumble  into  bed ;  I  am  carrying  without  un- 
reasonable complaints  the  load  and  responsibilities  that  have 
come  to  me  as  an  adult — so  why  am  I  turned  upon  and 
ordered  rather  scornfully  to  grow  up?  What,  in  the  name 
of  goodness,  have  I  been  doing  for  the  last  'steen  years? 
Just  so.  The  man  is  right  even  though  it  may  be  that  the 
evidence  he  gives  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  he  has 
"grown  up." 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  question  that  most  of  the 
ills  we  suffer  from  are  man-made  and  not  superhumanly 
inflicted,  and  that  they  come  about  through  the  emotional 
immaturity  of  people  who  have  to  wrestle  with  emotional 
(social)  problems  that  are  beyond  their  capacity  (emo- 
tional not  intellectual),  even  to  understand,  let  alone  to 
handle  satisfactorily.  This  is  one  way  of  putting  it. 

It  can  be  put  another  way:  It  is  1928;  and  most  that 
man  knows  about  himself,  and  almost  all  that  he  knows 
about  his  world,  he  has  known  for  less  than  a  hundred 
years.  Our  own  parents  were  children  when  some  of  the 
first  steps  in  knowledge  were  taken ;  our  own  grandparents 
were  born  in  a  period  before  even  simple  things  in  regard 
to  man  were  known.  I  am,  of  course,  differentiating  be- 
tween what  we  know  and  what  men  may  feel,  think,  believe ; 
and  without,  too,  even  implying  that  what  men  have  felt, 
thought  and  believed,  is  either  wrong  or  useless — it  is 
merely  that  one  cannot  come  to  understand  things  or  know 
how  to  change  things  by  merely  thinking,  feeling  and 
believing. 

It  is  when  we  realize  how  new  all  this  is,  that  we  can 
view  life,  our  own  antics  and  those  of  others,  with  some 
equanimity,  not  only  without  bitterness  and  discourage- 
ment, but  with  a  heightened  curiosity  and  sensitiveness  that 
makes  even  the  most  irritating  conduct  of  others  matter  of 
supreme  interest.  The  bad  boy  (or  judge)  ceases  to  be  a 
nuisance  and  becomes  absorbingly  interesting ;  the  very  good 
little  boy  (or  minister,  or  college  president)  ceases  to  irritate 
and  becomes  also  an  object  of  absorbing  interest.  We  are 
watching,  and  at  the  same  time,  are  a  part  of  an  amazing 
spectacle  unfolding  in  our  own  generation  that  is  worth 
many  times  the  price  we  pay. 

The  demand  that  we  "grow  up"  has  come  about  in  an 
interesting  way.  Obviously,  there  can  be  no  demand.  The 


implication  in  such  an  injunction  is  that  one  can  "grow  up" 
if  one  will.  This  indicates  a  complete  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  whole  matter.  In  another  connection  one  might  just 
as  well  say  scornfully,  "What's  the  matter  with  your 
pituitary?  Stop  complaining  and  turn  it  on.  If  you  would 
let  up  on  your  clinoid  processes — or  prejudices — (I  am  not 
using  these  words  synonymously,  of  course,  but  merely  to 
parallel  one  argument  with  the  other)  you'd  give  your 
pituitary — or  intellect — a  chance  to  function,  but  if  you 
insist  upon  clamping  down  your  clinoid,  how  do  you  expect 
your  pituitary  to  work?" 

Now  if  "let  up  on  the  clinoid  and  give  the  pituitary  a 
chance"  were  to  become  a  subject  for  popular  lectures  and 
magazine  articles,  and  a  slogan  with  which  to  beat  one's 
troublesome  friends  or  enemies,  we  should  'be  mystified. 
"Gladly,  if  this  will  stop  your  talk;  but  how  in  the  devil 
am  I  to  do  it?"  And  there  is  just  as  much  chance  of  lifting 
one's  self  by  one's  bootstraps  from  emotional  infancy, 
childhood,  or  adolescence  to  adulthood,  as  there  is  of 
turning  on  a  pituitary  tap  somewhere,  or  working  a  lever 
to  let  up  the  confining  pressure  of  the  clinoid  processes. 
Efforts  of  this  kind  end  usually  in  a  situation  just  as  childish 
and  more  deceptive  because  more  sophisticated :  One  decides 
to  "grow  up"  by  ceasing  to  be  "prejudiced"  and  ends 
merely  in  becoming  heatedly  prejudiced  against  prejudice. 
(For  a  good  illustration  of  this  mechanism,  regardless  of 
the  application  made,  see  Walter  Lippman's  review  of 
Floyd  Dell's  Upton  Sinclair,  A  Social  Study  in  Protest, 
in  The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  March  3,  1928.  A 
very  clear  statement  is  also  to  be  found  in  Upton  Sinclair, 
The  Way  of  the  Reformer,  by  Lawrence  S.  Morris,  in  the 
New  Republic,  March  7,  1928.)  But  perhaps  we  can  clear 
the  situation  somewhat  and  get  ourselves  better  oriented 
for  understanding  the  present  status  of  the  matter  if  we 
see  how  what  in  the  beginning  was  and  should  remain  a 
litmus  paper  for  understanding  and  a  guide-post  for 
scientific  traveling  has  become  something  of  a  bludgeon. 

AvTER  patient  labor  a  crude  instrument,  later  much  per- 
fected but  still  imperfect,  was  finally  put  together  which, 
when  applied  to  certain  conditions,  revealed  a  surprising 
amount  of  information,  first  in  a  field  in  which  no  informa- 
tion was  wanted,  and  later  in  other  fields  in  which  it  could 
be  admitted  information  was  desired.  This  instrument — 
psychoanalysis — fell  naturally  to  the  hands  of  the  psy- 
chiatrists as  it  was  developed  in  their  domain  of  activity, 
and  to  the  psychologists  who  were  working  in  adjoining 
fields.  But  few  of  them  would  touch  it.  Most  of  them 
stood  about  like  a  scared  boy  who  has  come  upon  his  first 
garter  snake.  Some  poked  at  it  with  a  long  stick  (dignified, 
conservative,  scientific  attitude)  ;  some  no  sooner  got  a 
glimpse  of  it  than  they  rushed  out  of  the  woods  with 
blanched  faces  and  startled  eyes  running  tears,  to  shout  a 
warning — as,  on  the  discovery  of  salversan,  an  eminent 
professor  of  pathology  in  a  grade  A  medical  school,  went 
tearfully  about  wringing  his  hands,  saying  that  it  was  the 
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most  damnable  drug  ever  made  because  it  would  increase 
immorality.  Others  stood  about  fascinated  but  jumped 
every  time  the  snake  jumped;  and  finally  rushed  off  to  tell 
the  world  amazingly  about  snakes.  Others,  to  change  our 
simile,  although  unwilling  to  touch  the  instrument,  watched 
out  of  the  corner  of  their  eye,  while  still  others  used  it  and 
its  modifications,  filched  great  quantities  of  the  material, 
passed  it  through  themselves  for  purification  (eclectic 
method)  and — for  what  this  instrument  was  helping  to 
reveal  was  the  basis  of  certain  human  relationships  and  the 
genesis  of  emotional  conflicts — began  to  formulate  judg- 
ment for  popular  consumption. 

NOW  the  fact  that  certajn  adult  reactions  grow  out  of 
infantile  and  childish  conflicts  and  modes  of  reacting, 
that  adult  reactions  are  often  really  infantile  reactions,  and 
that  the  adult  has  really  never  outgrown  the  infantile  reac- 
tions and  thereby  become  adult,  capable  of  dealing  with 
adult  problems  on  an  adult  basis,  grows  out  of  the  data 
that  this  instrument  has  revealed.  Those  who  are  expert 
in  its  use  are  aware  of  these  facts  and  have  pointed  them 
out.  They  are  also  aware  of  the  complexity  of  these  mat- 
ters, of  the  difficulties  involved  in  them,  and  of  the  im- 
possibility of  anyone's  ever  changing  them  by  a  will  to  Jo 
so;  and  they  are  the  last  ones  to  demand  that  people  who 
do  not  even  know  that  they  are  wearing  diapers  shall  take 
them  off;  in  fact,  they  may  even  feel  it  would  be  better  if 
they  left  them  on.  There  might  be  most  uncomfortable 
accidents  if  they  just  started  pulling  at  them.  (The  big- 
town  philosophy — I  am  what  I  am  and  must  be  myself: 
that  is  just  taking  off  the  diapers  before  sphincter  control 
has  been  gained.) 

Those  who  are  really  expert  in  the  understanding  and 
handling  of  psychoanalysis  have  first  made  some  effort 
through  the  use  of  it  upon  themselves  (by  another)  to  free 
themselves  from  some  of  their  own  infantilism  and  to  gain 
for  themselves  some  degree  of  emotional  maturity.  What 
may  be  considered  "adult"  is  probably  a  matter  of  definition. 
There  are  data  upon  which  we  may  begin  to  form  some 
judgment  as  to  what  the  possibilities  eventually  may  be — 
I  shall  venture  in  a  moment  to  make  a  judgment  by  way 
of  a  definition.  Judged  by  this  definition,  none  has  gained 
the  maturity  it  implies — one  who  understands  these  matters 
knows  that  he  could  not — but  he  has  gained  a  relative 
maturity  (differing  with  the  individual,  the  difference 
depending  upon  the  amount  and  kind  of  the  previous 
immaturity  and  the  skill  with  which  the  reorganization 
was  handled),  that  for  the  present  year  of  the  Lord  is 
something  of  an  accomplishment.  Most  of  them  have  at 
least  gained  a  degree  of  emotional  maturity  that  would 
make  it  unnecessary  for  them  and  a  degree  of  under- 
standing that  would  keep  them  from  demanding  that  others 
put  away  childish  things  and  grow  up. 

What  has  happened  then  is  that  this  instrument  for 
dealing  with  human  relationships,  conflicts  and  emotions— 
now  much  more  respectable— has  fallen  by  right^  of  pro- 
fessional propinquity  into  the  hands  of  psychiatrists,  psy- 
chologists, and  neurologists,  who  by  and  large  are  no  more 
emotionally  mature  than  the  average  person.  Intellectually, 
they  are  keen  and  above  the  average  level ;  but  emotionally, 
they  "just  grew  up"  too,  and  only  a  few  years  ago  the 
most  eminent  of  them  was  only  little  Willie  Jones  with  a 
tic,  and  there  has  been  nothing  in  the  process  of  obtaining 
facts  and  figures  and  knowledge  of  spinal-cord  tracts  that 
would  tend  to  change  Willie  into  William;  intellectually 


he  is  rightfully  William;  emotionally  he  is  still  Willie  and 
he  still  has  his  tic.  The  psychiatrists  and  psychologists 
were  no  more  emotionally  prepared  for  this  instrument  than 
a  group  of  engineers ;  hence  the  present  condition  of 
floundering.  This  is  not  intended  as  a  criticism  but  merely 
as  a  statement  of  a  fact.  Why  should  they  be  expected  to 
be  any  better  prepared  emotionally?  Should  they  continue 
so  and  still  offer  themselves  as  experts  in  emotional  problems, 
then  they  will  be  open  to  criticism. 

A  group  of  intellectually  keen  "pre-schoolers,"  then, 
have  had  a  present  dropped  into  their  midst.  They  are  still 
more  or  less  afraid  of  it;  they  won't  (many  of  them)  use 
it  themselves  but  they  won't  let  any  one  else  have  it.  If 
one  of  the  group  picks  it  up  and  points  it  at  another  of  the 
group,  the  latter  begins  to  cry  in  alarm ;  but  some  of  the 
holder  who  dare  at  least  to  pick  it  up  even  if  a  bit  gingerly, 
and  without  quite  knowing  which  end  is  loaded,  have 
good  bad-boy  fun  pointing  it  at  passersby,  and  the  others 
can  join  in  that  fun.  One  source  of  the  demand,  therefore, 
is  from  frightened  professional  lads.  The  demand  comes 
also  from  some  of  those  who  are  in  the  process  of  attempting 
to  :;row  up  and  who  haven't  yet  quite  succeeded,  or  are  not 
yet  quite  accustomed  to  it.  (See  my  long  pants.  Why  don't 
you  ask  your  mother  to  get  you  some  long  pants?  You  don't 
like  long  pants?  Aw,  you're  such  a  kid!)  Or  those  who, 
after  a  conscientious  effort,  find  themselves  infinitely  better 
off  than  they  were  before,  but  with  a  residuum  that  they 
can  handle  most  comfortably  by  pointing  out  the  more 
obvious  childish  reactions  of  others. 

But  all  this  is  just  a  stage  in  a  long  human  travail  and 
need  give  no  great  concern.  It  is  to  be  understood,  like  any 
other  aspect  of  human  behavior.  To  understand  it  even  in 
its  general  aspects  tends  to  correct  it  and  this  process  of 
correction  is  already  well  at  work  in  the  professional  groups 
most  concerned,  and  will  soon  be  at  work  in  still  larger 
groups.  Then  there  will  be  fewer  injunctions  to  grow  up 
and  more  effort  to  understand  the  social  significance  of  lack 
of  emotional  maturity  and  consideration  of  well-designed 
plans  for  obtaining  maturity  and  preventing  immature 
development. 

THE  fact  than  men  and  women  in  high  places  as  well  as 
the  average  run  of  men  and  women  in  their  daily  deci- 
sions and  relationships  to  others  frequently  merely  re-assert 
infantile  and  childish  emotional  patterns,  is  an  important  fact 
and  should  be  kept  to  the  fore  in  discussion.  In  an  address 
at  Yale  University  in  1923,  I  said: 

As  time  goes  on  we  shall  become  more  and  more  familiar 
with  another  type  of  individual — one  who  is  adult  in  physical 
development  and  in  intellectual  development,  but  who  emo- 
tionally lives  the  life  of  a  child.  It  may  not  be  possible  for  us 
to  be  so  specific  as  to  say  that  a  given  individual  is  chrono- 
logically twenty-five  years  of  age,  has  a  physical  and  intel- 
lectual development  in  accordance  with  his  'age,  but  has  the. 
emotional  development  of  a  child  of  seven.  What  we  shall 
recognize,  however,  is  this,  that  this  business  man,  this  school 
teacher,  this  judge  of  an  important  court,  this  publisher,  this 
reformer,  is  an  adult  in  years,  has  an  adult  physical  develop- 
ment and  a  keen  intellect,  but  emotionally  lives  the  life  of  an 
adolescent,  or  of  a  child,  or  even  of  an  infant.  As  the  possi- 
bility of  this  situation  comes  to  be  generally  recognised  and 
these  individuals  to  be  identified,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
we  shall  be  less  patient  with  their  judgments,  that  we  shall  not 
so  blindly  follow  their  decisions  and  leadership,  that  we  shall 
come  to  say  to  them  something  like  this: 

"You  have  reached  physical  adulthood  and  you  have  an 
unusually  keen  intellect.  You  could  be  a  very  useful  individual. 
Your  decisions  in  important  matters,  however,  are  made,  not 
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in  accordance  with  the  facts,  but  in  the  light  of  the  unsolved 
emotional  problems  of  your  own  personal  childhood.  You  act 
honestly  enough,  but  you  see  the  facts  presented  to  you  not  as 
they  are  truly  but  as  they  are  distorted  through  these  personal 
lenses.  You  cause  difficulty  and  confusion.  Your  keen  in- 
tellect makes  it  possible  for  you  to  defend  ably  your  improper 
decisions  and  your  weak  causes.  Many  problems  which  are 
brought  to  you  could  be  fairly  easily  solved  if  they  did  not 
get  mixed  up  with  your  own  personal  problems  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  issue  at  hand.  Therefore  you  hinder 
rather  than  help.  You  need  to  grow  up.  Retire  from  the 
world  of  pursuits  for  the  present,  have  your  own  personal 
problems  solved  and,  when  you  have  succeeded  in  reaching 
adulthood  in  all  respects — physical,  intellectual,  and  emotional 
— return  to  these  important  activities  you  have  in  hand.  You 
are  not  useful  now;  you  are  only  a  disturber.  The  fact  that 
your  high  order  of  intellect  has  brought  you  to  such  prominence 
and  position  of  power  in  the  community  does  not  alter  the 
situation.  It  only  makes  you  a  greater  disturber.  The  world 
needs  you,  but  the  world  can  use  you  only  after  you  have 
grown  up." 

The  world  is  full  of  such.  And  they  are  to  be  found  not 
only  in  humble  but  in  high  places.  They  may  not  be  so  easily 
identified  as  the  intellectually  defective,  but  we  shall  come  to 
identify  them  and  to  deal  with  them.  We  shall  come  to  observe 
more  closely  our  leaders,  whether  these  leaders  be  in  politics 
or  social  science,  law  or  medicine,  religion,  ethics,  morals,  or 
reform.  In  the  meantime,  in  our  homes,  schools,  and  colleges, 
where  our  future  leaders  are  being  developed,  we  shall  become 
as  interested  and  as  careful  in  the  emotional  progress  of 
children  and  students  as  in  their  physical  and  intellectual 
development.  (Social  Aspects  of  Mental  Hygiene,  by  Frank- 
wood  E.  Williams,  C.  Macfie  Campbell,  Abraham  Myerson, 
Arnold  Gesell,  Walter  E.  Fernald,  Jessie  Taft.  New  Haven: 
Yale  University  Press.) 

I  would  only  change  this  statement  in  minor  detail,  now. 
But  this  matter  of  emotionally  immature  adults  is  a  fact  to 
be  faced  like  any  other  fact — it  is  some  three  thousand 
miles  across  the  Atlantic,  and  if  you  want  to  get  across 
you  must  take  a  boat,  or  perfect  a  suitable  type  of  aeroplane. 
When  it  can  be  absorbed  as  a  fact  without  disturbing  the 
emotional  economy  of  the  one  who  digests  it — it  will,  of 
course,  cause  cramps  in  others — it  becomes  useful  in  several 
ways.  It  gives  us  some  insight  into  our  own  difficulties. 
While,  as  I  have  said,  we  cannot  change  these  things  within 
ourselves  by  tugging  at  our  bootstraps,  we  can  be  on  our 
guard  against  certain  overt  reactions,  we  can  steer  clear  of 
certain  types  of  situations,  and  we  can  more  or  less  do  away 
with  certain  secondary  reactions — of  fear,  for  example — 
generated  by  our  previous  lack  of  understanding  and 
mystification  at  emotional  upset.  This  is  far  from  attaining 
a  satisfactory  emotional  maturity,  but  it  is  better  than 
nothing  at  all.  If  the  difficulties  are  too  great,  we  may  turn 
to  technical  assistance  for  help. 

IN  the  second  place,  in  our  personal  relationship  with 
others,  it  is  well  to  be  sensitive  to  the  odor  of  drying 
diapers.  One  meets  it,  of  course,  everywhere — on  the  sub- 
way, at  the  theater,  at  dancing  parties,  in  a  crowded  store, 
around  the  rostrum  of  judges,  in  the  offices  of  bank  presi- 
dents, college  presidents,  deans,  physicians  and  social 
workers,  in  editors'  sanctums.  In  the  average  minister's 
study  and  the  reformer's  and  uplifter's  office,  the  room  is 
so  strung  with  wash-lines  that  one  can  scarce  get  in ;  but 
the  point  in  noting  this — along  with  one's  own  moisture; 
this  can  be  done  without  any  great  amount  of  morbid 
introspection- — is  not  that  one  may  with  scorn  exhibit  one's 
own  long  trousers,  but  merely  in  order  to  know  better  how 
to  tneet  the  situations  that  are  likely  to  develop  in  the  con- 
tact. Closing  one's  eyes  and  holding  one's  nose  and  denying 


that  there  is  an  odor,  accomplishes  nothing ;  one  is  likely  to 
hang  one's  self  on  a  line  leaving  the  room.  But  more  im- 
portant than  either  of  these  personal  reasons  is  the  fact  that 
to  be  aware  of  such  a  matter  makes  it  possible  in  broader 
social  relationships  to  view  social  life  and  to  be  a  part  of  it 
with  considerable  equanimity,  an  equanimity  untinged  by 
indifference,  which  leaves  one's  imagination  and  energy  free 
to  work  along  the  lines  indicated,  undisturbed  by  current 
commotions  and  excitements. 

THERE  is  yet  to  be  determined  a  standard  for  mental 
health.  There  have  gradually  evolved  rough  standards 
for  physical  health,  so  that  it  begins  to  be  possible  to  talk  of 
a  "health  examination,"  and  to  think  in  terms  of  "positive 
health ;"  but  so  far  as  I  know  no  standard  has  been  proposed 
for  mental  health.  Or,  to  put  it  in  the  terms  of  this  article, 
a  standard  for  emotional  "adulthood."  By  law,  an  indi- 
vidual becomes  adult  at  twenty-one ;  physiologically  he 
completes  his  growth  probably  about  twenty-five ;  intel- 
lectually he  must  grade  above  sixteen.  When,  and  by  what 
standard,  may  he  be  said  to  have  "grown  up"  emotionally? 
H.  Crichton  Miller,  in  an  excellent  little  book  (The  New 
Psychology  and  the  Teacher.  Seltzer.  1924),  had  this  to 
say  in  regard  to  the  goal  of  human  emotional  development: 

We  are  left  with  certain  indications  of  the  goal  of  individual 
development.  The  child  has  to  grow  up,  and  to  make  the  three 
principal  adjustments  which  are  demanded  of  the  complete 
human  being.  He  has  to  make  the  adjustment  to  society — to 
pass  from  the  self-centered  isolation  of  infancy  to  full  com- 
munion with  his  fellow-creatures.  The  human  species  is 
gregarious;  and  if  the  individual  fails  to  make  his  adjustment 
to  the  herd,  his  life  is  incomplete,  and  his  character  is  not 
fully  developed. 

Secondly,  he  has  to  make  the  adjustment  to  the  potential 
mate.  From  the  point  of  view  of  character-development,  it 
matters  relatively  little  whether  the  boy  or  girl  ultimately 
marries;  but  it  matters  intensely  whether  he  or  she  is  psy- 
chologically adjusted  to  the  potential  mate  and  to  the  con- 
ception of  parenthood. 

The  third  adjustment  which  has  to  be  made  is  the  adjust- 
ment to  the  infinite.  It  is  useless  for  a  person  to  consider  him- 
self an  adult  while  he  is  still  pretending  to  himself  and  to  the 
world  that  he  does  not  know  whether  there  is  a  God,  and  is 
indifferent  on  the  subject.  He  is  far  from  maturity  if  he  does 
not  know  himself  well  enough  to  realize  that  he  has  got  to 
settle  in  his  mind  his  own  view  of  the  infinite,  and  to  adjust 
himself  to  it.  Nor  is  his  adjustment  adequately  made  if  he 
carries  through  life  a  conception  founded  primarily  on  childish 
experience :  the  conception  of  a  God  who  is  identified  either 
with  the  severity  or  with  the  indulgence  of  his  parents. 

In  making  these  three  adjustments,  the  child  is  involved  in 
a  series  of  complete  transitions.  He  begins  life  entirely  de- 
pendent, egocentric,  irresponsible;  he  should  become  fully  in- 
dependent, altruistic,  responsible.  He  has  to  pass  from  the 
completely  filial  to  the  completely  parental  attitude.  From 
being  the  victim  of  circumstance  and  environment,  helpless  in 
the  face  of  these  two  factors,  he  should  end  by  being  inde- 
pendent of  both,  and  the  captain  of  his  own  soul.  Lastly,  from 
being  first  unconscious,  and  then  more  and  more  conscious  of 
himself  as  a  center  of  attraction,  he  should  attain  to  the 
completely  adult  attitude  which  includes  the  readiness  to  be 
ignored. 

This  is  as  good  a  statement  as  I  know,  although  I  am 
not  altogether  clear  as  to  the  implication  of  at  least  one 
part  of  it.  The  last  paragraph  deserves  to  be  placed  in 
italics.  Speaking  merely  of  the  emotional  aspect,  I  would 
suggest  for  a  brief  statement  tentatively  something  as  fol- 
lows :  An  adult  is  ( i )  one  who  is  able  to  see  objects, 
persons,  acts  (realities)  in  the  terms  of  what  they  are, 
cleaned  of  all  infantile  symbolic  (Continued  on  page  61) 
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of  Man 
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HPHESE  three  fine  heads  of  adult  men, 
A  shown  currently  at  the  Milch  Galleries 
in  New  York,  are  the  work  of  a  sculptor 
who,  though  born  in  Russia,  has  spent  most 
of  his  artistic  life  in  this  country.  He  brings 
to  his  modelling  a  fresh  eye  for  the  American 
types  he  finds.  Each  bronze  is  individual,  and 
yet  there  is  a  common  denominator  of  na- 
tional character  in  these  portraits  of  college 
professors  and  other  intellectuals  who  have 
sat  for  him.  A  room  full  of  his  heads  is  like 
a  pleasant  social  occasion  — one  feels  quite 
ready  for  an  exchange  of  good  talk.  The  por- 
traits on  this  page  are  of  ( top)  Frederic  Vaux 
Wistar,  ( left )  Carl  Sandburg,  (above )  Joseph 
H.  Brinton. 
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Who  Is  Grown  Up? 

Six  Replies  from  a  Sociologist,  an 
Educator,  a  Psychologist,  a  Philoso- 
pher, a  Poet,  and  a  Social  Worker 


THE  SOCIOLOGIST :  Ernest  W.  Burgess 

HAT  is  it  to  be  grown  up?  Is  it  physical 
maturity  ?  Is  it  the  average  mental  age  of 
the  adult,  the  sixteen  years  of  the  Stanford 
revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  scale,  or  the 
t'hirteen  and  one-half  years  of  the  Army 
mental  test  findings?  Is  it  arriving  at  one's 
majority,  the  legal  age  at  which  youth  can  marry  without 
parental  consent,  or,  somewhat  later,  at  which  one  may  cast 
a  ballot  and  manage  his  own  property?  Or  is  it  the  achieving 
of  some  approximation  of  the  Socratic  dictum,  "Know 
thyself"? 

Social  maturity,  at  any  rate,  is  something  different  from 
physiological  growth  or  even  mental  development.  We  have 
not  as  yet  devised  a  social  maturity  scale  to  supplement  the 
intelligence  quotient  of  the  psychologist.  Therefore  we  can- 
not with  any  sociological  measuring-stick  definitely  determine 
Elmer  Gantry  as  an  adolescent,  or  rate  Nora  as  a  juvenile 
in  the  opening  act  of  The  Doll's  House,  or  assign  an  adult 
status  to  the  boy  John  Stuart  Mill,  at  eight  and  ten  years 
already  discussing  with  his  father  the  ultimate  questions  of 
philosophy.  Yet  it  may  be  possible  to  propose  certain  charac- 
teristics of  the  social  process  of  growing  up. 

The  dialectic  of  personal  growth,  according  to  J.  Mark 
Baldwin,  consists  in  first  admiring,  then  acquiring,  and  finally 
appraising  the  conduct  and  the  code  of  other  persons.  From 
infancy  to  old  age  we  grow,  as  George  H.  Mead  points  out, 
by  assuming  and  rejecting  the  many  and  diverse  social  roles 
offered  us  by  our  environment. 

Hazardous  as  it  is  to  suggest  criteria  of  this  process  of 
social  growth,  the  following  characteristics  are  offered 
tentatively: 

The  naivete  of  the  child  may  be  set  over  against  the 
sophistication  of  the  adult.  Conventionalization  of  conduct 
is  unmistakably  a  criterion  of  grown-up  behavior.  A  Child's 
Garden  of  Verses,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  is  only  a 
striking  confirmation  of  the  universal  observation  of  the 
freshness,  sincerity  and  objectivity  of  a  child's  perception 
of  the  world  about  him.  Childrep  naturally  do  not  lie,  as 
students  of  child  behavior  like  William  Healy  have  learned, 
until  forced  in  self-defense  to  prevaricate  or  taught  to 
falsify  by  parents,  teachers,  social  workers,  and  the  other 
guardians  of  society.  The  enfant  terrible  is  convincing 
evidence  that  children  acquire  training  not  in  truth-telling 
but  in  concealing  facts,  in  "white  lies"  and  in  equivocation. 
The  innocence  and  faith  in  human  nature  of  the  child  is 
often  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  knowledge,  scepticism 
and  even  cynical  attitude  of  maturity. 

This  conventionalization  of  conduct  may  also  be  analyzed 
in  the  change  from  the  random  multiform  activity  of  the 
child  to  the  purposeful  specialized  behavior  of  the  adult. 
Herein  lies  one  significance  of  the  difference  between  play 
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and  work.  The  characteristic  activities  of  childhood  are 
those  engaged  in  for  their  own  sake  because  the  activity 
itself  is  stimulating.  Compare  the  spontaneity  and  the  in- 
consistency of  Penrod  in  Tarkington's  delightful  portrayal, 
with  the  discipline  and  concentration  of  the  manhood  career 
of  an  Abraham  Lincoln  or  a  Thomas  A.  Edison.  The  child 
has  projects,  but  they  are  many  and  changing;  the  adult 
develops  a  master  project,  generally  organized  around  an 
occupational  goal,  as  a  center  for  all  his  other  activities. 

A  third  and  perhaps  the  most  significant  criterion  of 
maturity  is  the  achievement  of  personal  autonomy.  By 
personal  autonomy  is  not  meant  merely  emancipation  from 
the  authority  of  older  persons,  like  parents,  but  self-control 
in  the  sense  of  the  mastery  both  of  one's  own  vagrant 
impulses  and  of  the  seeming  chaos  of  the  world.  Even  with 
the  child,  but  especially  with  the  adolescent,  there  is  a  vital 
interest  in  understanding  and  in  resolving  the  inner  moral 
struggles  and  the  outer  social  conflicts.  The  majority  of 
adults  accept  some  religious  doctrine  or  work  out  a 
philosophy  of  life  that  gives  at  least  the  semblance  of  order 
and  of  reason  to  the  confusion  of  existence.  The  solution 
arrived  at  generally  brings  with  it  more  or  less  disillusion- 
ment and  may  entail  serious  arrest  and  contraction  of  the 
personality — as  in  the  further  withdrawal  from  the  world, 
in  tedium  vltae  of  erstwhile  flaming  youth,  in  futile  crusades 
of  restless  egocentrics,  in  fatuous  optimism,  in  gloomy 
pessimism  or  corroding  cynicism.  With  others,  the  unsolved 
conflict  has  an  issue  in  crime,  insanity,  or  suicide. 

It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  life,  humorous  or  tragic  as 
you  like,  that  the  consuming  passion  of  children  is  to  grow 
up,  while  the  backward  look  of  the  adult  is  to  childhood  as 
the  golden  age.  If  any  one  wishes  to  attempt  to  assess  the 
gains  and  losses  in  growing  up,  he  will  find  no  more 
challenging  statements  than  in  the  words  of  the  two  out- 
standing characters  of  the  New  Testament:  "Except  ye 
become  as  little  children  ye  cannot  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven."  "When  I  was  a  child  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  under- 
stood as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child:  but  when  I  became 
a  man  I  put  away  childish  things." 

THE  EDUCATOR :  Joseph  K.  Hart 
'  I  'HE  word  "adult"  comes  from  the  Latin  adultus, 
J[  which  is  the  pluperfect  of  adolescere,  from  which  we 
get  our  English  word  adolescent.  Etymologically,  there- 
fore, the  adult  has  been  a  pluperfect  adolescent — an  over- 
developed youth. 

This  explanation  of  the  word  fits  in  perfectly  with  the 
facts  of  history  and  experience.  The  human  race  has  never 
been  quite  courageous  enough  to  accept  maturity  of  mind — 
that  is,  real  intelligence.  Childishness  has  been  so  much 
more  comfortable.  As  Bertrand  Russell  says:  "Men  fear 
thought  as  they  fear  nothing  else  in  the  world."  All  past 
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educational,  moral  and  religious  institutions  have  conspired 
to  hold  the  minds  of  youth  prisoners  in  their  adolescent 
emotions,  by  hardening  those  emotions  into  habit-patterns 
for  age.  Schools,  churches  and  homes,  alike,  preferred  to 
"finish"  the  minds  of  young  people — to  give  those  minds  a 
final  "set" — before  turning  them  loose  upon  the  world. 
The  adult  who  has  ever  been  the  product  of  these  finishing 
processes  has,  therefore,  usually 
been  fully  grown  physically,  but 
a  child  or  an  adolescent  in 
mental  and  moral  stature. 

All  these  contentions  are 
further  supported  by  the  historic 
fact  that  the  adult  of  history 
was  usually  hard  and  dogmatic 
where  he  should  have  been  a  bit 
modest  and  uncertain,  namely, 
in  all  the  realm  of  morals  and 
spiritual  relationships;  and  he 
was  soft  and  scared  in  all  those 
areas  of  experience  in  which  he 
might  have  achieved  some  assured 
knowledge,  namely,  in  the  realm 
of  nature  and  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  living.  He  held 
adamantine  dogmatisms  with 
respect  to  what  was  morally 
right  and  wrong,  theologically 
true  and  false;  but  he  was 
utterly  childish  and  absurd  in  all 
his  interpretations  of  nature, 
making  that  a  realm  of  magic 
and  mystery  and  hocus-pocus. 

To  be  sure,  this  moral  and 
spiritual  hardness  helped  the 
primitive  and  pioneering  type  of 
man  to  conquer  the  wilderness — 
for  his  moralized  state  and  his 
clan  gods.  But  his  adolescent 
absurdities  and  his  childish 
mentality  left  him,  though  he 
was  Man  the  Conquerer,  a 
trembling  coward  in  the  presence 
of  such  a  word  as  "evolution." 
The  physical  adult  with  a  hard, 
unyielding  will  in  place  of  a 
mind  has  ever  been  a  moral  and 
intellectual  adolescent  in  the 
presence  of  the  unexplored  and 
the  unknown  world. 

In  these  times,  if  one  is  to  be 
grown  up,  he  must  reverse  these 
attitudes.  The  stature  of  modern  man  is  to  be  measured 
largely  by  his  capacity  to  make  himself  over.  The  civiliza- 
tion of  the  modern  world  is  to  be  gauged  largely  by  its 
capacity  to  develop  an  education  that  will  produce  grown-up 
men  and  women.  The  modern  grown-up  must  be  fearless, 
even  ruthless,  in  his  dealings  with  nature:  he  must  compel 
nature  to  yield  her  secrets  and  submit  to  his  controls ;  and 
though  he  should  carry  his  enquiries  "beyond  the  paths  of 
all  the  western  stars,"  he  will  not  falter.  Moreover,  he  will 
apply  his  searchings  and  his  findings  to  all  those  areas  of 
human  nature,  in  which  the  scared  past  set  up  fallacious 
educations  and  moralities  and  theologies  based  upon  falla- 
cious interpretations  of  the  nature  of  mind  and  the  world. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  modern  grown-up  will  be  careful 
and  cautious  in  all  those  areas  of  experience  in  which  moral 
and  spiritual  interests  are  at  stake,  knowing  full  well  the 
warpings  of  mind  and  spirit  that  come  of  unfounded 
dogmatisms.  He  will  have  escaped  from  the  prejudicial 
attitudes  of  the  past,  with  their  degrading  fears,  their  mob 
emotions,  and  their  harsh  judgments.  He  will  have  achieved 

a  spiritual  sensitivity  that  can  be 
rightly  called  human.  He  will 
be  sophisticated  without  being 
supercilious.  He  will  be  good- 
humored  without  being  utterly 
frivolous.  He  will  have  good 
taste  without  being  pedantic  or 
an  esthete.  He  will  have  a 
culture  which  is  not  the  mere 
spoil  of  libraries,  but  the  out- 
growth of  his  own  spiritual  ex- 
perience. He  will  have  a  will 
that  can  rest  in  a  world  of  ex- 
plored realities,  but  that  is  ever 
ready  for  adventurings  into  new 
ranges  of  reality. 

But  above  all  things  he  will 
have  mind:  understanding  and 
a  critical  intelligence  that  can 
face  all  problems  fearlessly.  He 
will  not  be  content,  like  the  adult 
of  the  past,  to  dwell  in  a  world 
of  old  habits  and  customs;  nor 
will  he  be  content,  like  the  zea- 
lot of  today,  to  try  to  live  in  a 
world  of  burning  emotions.  He 
will  have  intellectual  courage  to 
live  beyond  both  the  besotted 
adolescent  of  the  past  and  the  in- 
toxicated radical  of  the  present. 
He  will  not  be  the  slave  of  either 
Adam  Smith  or  Karl  Marx.  He 
will  no  more  be  controlled  by 
the  slogans  of  tomorrow  than  by 
the  phrases  of  yesterday.  His 
mind  will  hold  a  keen  blade  to 
every  such  slogan  or  phrase,  and 
he  will  cut  it  open  to  see  whether 
it  has  juice  within,  or  merely 
sawdust. 

He  will  not  be  subservient  to 
institutions  of  any  sort  whatso- 
ever; and  he  will  call  all  institu- 
tions to  the  bar  of  his  own  con- 
science, as  occasion  may  demand, 
and  give  judgment  upon  them.  Yet  he  will,  himself,  have 
some  center  of  his  life  that  is  bound  by  strong  bonds  to 
the  great  conservative  faiths  of  life — for  the  past  is  not 
all  to  be  denied,  just  as  the  present  is  not  all  to  be  accepted. 
His  life  will  be,  from  adolescence  onward,  an  intellectual 
and  moral  adventure,  not  spectacular  for  the  most  part,  but 
quiet,  persistent,  unafraid. 

Always  there  have  been  such  men  and  women,  at  least 
beginning  with  Socrates.  The  human  race  will  have 
achieved  an  incipient  maturity  when  the  number  of  such 
men  and  women  is  great  enough  to  exert  some  real  measure 
of  influence  upon  the  character  of  our  institutions,  and, 
therefore,  upon  the  direction  of  our  civilization. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGIST:    Joseph  Jastrow 

THE  comprehensive  principle  of  genetic  psychology  is 
that  whatever  is  set  by  nature,  whatever  is  ancient  and 
runs  deep  in  human  heredity,  whatever  appears  early  in  and 
is  strong  in  the  child,  whatever  comes  to  expression  power- 
fully in  primitive  man  and  in  the  less  sophisticated  classes, 
remains  fundamental  in  the  overlay  of  maturity  and  civili- 
zation. Thus  is  set  the  permanent  keynote  of  our  life- 
urges.  The  genetic  perspective  of  significance  is  authentic. 

A  second  consequential  principle  is  a  reminder  that  life 
begins  in  one  stage  and  graduates  successively  into  others; 
successful  graduation  is  at  once  the  norm  and  the  ideal. 

A  third  principle  sets  forth  that,  paralleling  the  unfold- 
ment  from  within  and  waiting  upon  it  as  well  as  stimulating 
its  growth,  are  the  shifting  stresses  of  the  environment — in 
so  large  measure  a  structure  devised  by  man  to  direct  be- 
havior to  desired  and  prescribed  ends. 

A  corollary  emphasizes  the  persistent  tendency  to  fall  back 
to  earlier  simpler  forms  of  response.  The  child  is  not  an 
immature  adult,  so  much  as  the  adult  is  an  imperfectly 
matured  child. 

Finally,  much  of  the  behavior  imposed  upon  grown-ups 
involves  a  drastic  reconstruction  of  original  trends.  Such 
is  a  concentrated  epitome  of  our  vital  human  problems.  If 
this  statement  suggests  a  psychological  sandwich  so  weighty 
in  ingredients  that  it  must  be  well  pondered  to  be  absorbed, 
the  reader  may  look  for  redress  to  editors  who  prefer  short 
orders  to  meals  in  courses. 

The  story  is  familiar  of  the  irreverent  monarch  who  after 
following  the  astronomer's  complicated  account  of  the 
planetary  orbits — cycle  on  cycle,  orb  on  orb — remarked  that 
if  he  had  been  present  at  the  inauguration  of  the  universe, 
he  would  have  offered  some  simple  advice.  The  psychologist 
in  similar  mood,  having  in  mind  the  demands  of  civilized 
life  as  a  human  goal,  could  readily  suggest  a  make-up  more 
suitable  to  the  purpose.  Considering  the  major  struggles 
of  man's  prolonged  infancy,  it  is  indeed  amazing  that  with 
such  equipment  he  should  have  attained  collectively  and  in- 
dividuality to  so  much  of  civilized  maturity  as  prevails. 

In  such  view  it  becomes  intelligible  that  the  moralist 
should  have  found  an  easy  solution  in  the  doctrine  of  origi- 
nal sin,  and  the  intellectualist  in  an  equally  native  stupidity. 
But  the  only  pertinent  clue  is  biological;  if  at  times  we 
behave  like  pre-human  or  near-human  beings,  it  is  because 
city  streets  make  jungle  and  prairie  habits  and  a  cave-man 
temperament  seem  incongruous.  Fortunately  or  unfortu- 
nately or  both,  we  are  without  the  benefit  of  acquired  char- 
acteristics. The  process  of  domestication  and  civilization 
must  be  repeated  for  each  generation ;  and  that  constitutes 
life's  supreme  ordeal — the  uncertain  venture  of  growing  up. 

A  recent  confirmation  of  this  commanding  insight  comes 
from  the  mental  tests,  the  net  issue  of  which  is  that  the 
measure  of  intelligence  is  how  fast  and  how  far  one  can 
grow  in  mind.  The  below  par  are  permanently  fixed  at  a 
mental  age  of  ten,  or  it  may  be  twelve,  or  it  may  be  four- 
teen ;  and  they  must  live  at  that  level.  The  announcement 
that  the  prized  average  American  citizen  has  a  mental  age 
of  fifteen  (more  or  less)  came  with  a  sense  of  shock,  from 
which  we  may  recover  by  reflecting  that  if  that  popular 
and  populous  specimen  had  the  intelligence  of  a  bright  youth 
of  fifteen,  there  would  be  no  cause  for  despair. 

Far  more  significant  for  the  welfare  of  human  relations' 
is  the  arrested  emotional  age  and  the  limitations  of  behavior 
that  it  imposes.  The  petty  troubles  and  minor  frictions, 


and  no  less  the  major  difficulties  and  adjustments,  which  are 
in  essence  the  same  in  an  expanded  as  in  a  narrow  setting, 
testify  to 'the  inevitable  waste  and  confusion  and  folly  and 
misery  that  result  when  adult  problems  must  be  met  on 
a  childish  mentality — a  mentality  far  more  emotionally  than 
intellectually  determined.  The  tempers,  obstinacies,  fears, 
jealousies,  spites,  resentments,  suspicions,  distrusts,  lapses, 
follies,  cravings  for  notice,  poses  for  importance,  indiscretions, 
silly  devotions,  thriftless  and  mindless  pleasures,  encumber 
and  entangle  the  human  scene,  sending  the  student  of  human 
behavior  to  a  democratic  combination  of  nursery,  menagerie, 
and  house  of  folly  for  their  interpretation. 

Place  it  where  you  like,  in  the  family  circle,  in  ordinary 
business,  getting  and  spending,  in  factory  and  office,  in  the 
arena  of  sport  or  the  playground  of  fashion,  in  clubs  and 
public  movements,  in  politics,  in  causes  and  their  ways  and 
means,  wherever  men  congregate  and  compete  and  attempt 
to  get  on  and  move  together — and  women  more  so  as  well 
as  differently  in  tempo  and  phrasing — and  the  preponderant 
reason  for  the  low  level  of  enlightenment  and  reasonableness 
and  harmony  and  tolerance,  is  because  so  many  are  victims 
of  imperfectly  matured  emotions  handicapping  their  none 
too  conspicuous  and  congenially  tinctured  intelligence.  A 
roving  psychologist  retreating  to  the  gallery  of  legislative 
halls  (or,  to  be  impartial,  eaves-dropping  at  women's  clubs) 
may  dispel  his  perplexity  to  understand  why  things  proceed 
as  they  do,  by  calling  to  mind  the  more  engaging  ways  of 
the  school-ground,  when  we  were  legitimately  young. 

And  just  when,  with  such  encouragement  or  resistance  as 
nature  offers,  we  have  overcome  the  cruder  motivations  of 
childhood,  nature  steps  in  with  a  knock-out  blow  and  pre- 
cipitates the  mind-quakes  of  adolescence:  more  turbulent 
energy  to  subdue,  a  second  reconstruction  to  face,  and  one 
of  larger  consequence  for  versatile  disaster.  That  campaign 
must  be  fought  and  won  before  there  can  ensue  the  peace 
and  poise  of  maturity  and  a  responsible  share  in  the  work 
of  the  world.  The  attempt,  now  peculiarly  in  vogue,  to 
run  the  world  on  adolescent  emotions  is  an  idle  dream  and 
a  futile  endeavor.  The  collective  and  selected  maturity  of 
the  race,  the  increasing  purpose  of  the  favored  heirs  of  the 
ages,  have  brought  into  being  a  prodigiously  complicated 
world  which  demands  for  its  management  an  increasingly 
rigid  standard  of  grown-up  mentality. 

THE  contribution  from  the  abnormal  must  be  included. 
It  comes  by  the  protean  route  of  hysteria.  From  the  pres- 
ent angle,  hysteria  represents  an  imbalance  of  emotion  over- 
weighted with  the  limitations  of  immaturity — more  simply, 
a  peculiar  liability  of  failure  to  mature.  Dr.  Core  of  Man- 
chester makes  it  the  dominant  regressive  neurosis.  The 
prevalent  emotional  instability,  falling  back  to  childish  be- 
havior-patterns, is  an  hysterical  liability.  All  children  are 
hysterical,  primitive  people  in  their  own  way  are  hysterical, 
and  the  problem  that  civilization  has  to  contend  with  is  to 
reduce  the  natural  hysteria  of  the  human  race.  This  is  not 
an  additional  menace,  but  another  way  of  stating  the  in- 
herent difficulty  of  growing-up.  The  Freudian  disciples 
reach  the  same  conclusion  from  another  approach,  adding  to 
the  misfortunes  of  childhood  a  further  range  of  damning 
complexes,  narrowing  the  route  to  a  sane  maturity.  Some 
of  their  hydra-headed  monsters  are  of  their  own  polluted 
making;  but  the  contrasted  pattern  of  child  and  adult  men- 
tality is  real.  Such  are  but  a  few  sketches  of  chapters  in  the 
hardy  enterprise  of  growing  up. 

There  is  no  intention   to  rebel  against  nature's  decrees, 


Screening  the 
Subconscious 


HHAT  "energy  of  exploration"  in- 
X  to  the  dark  territory  of  human 
psychology,  which  has  brought  in 
new  forms  for  the  novel  and  fresh 
subjects  for  art,  has  reached  the 
movie.  Quite  beyond  powers  of  pen 
or  brush  the  camera  lends  itself  to 
the  portrayal  of  the  dream  fanta- 
sies of  a  disturbed  mind,  a  muddle 
of  ideas  and  illogical  situations  that 
the  waking  imagination  would 
hardly  conceive.  In  this  first  picture- 
play  of  a  psychoanalytic  case,  made 
by  the  Ufa  studios  in  Germany,  with 
two  physicians  as  scientific  advisers, 
the  man  is  helpless  in  an  obsession 
to  kill  his  wife,  to  whom  he  is  devo- 
ted. At  length  the  recollection  of 
a  dream  gives  the  familiar  sex  clue  to 
adult  disturbance,  in  terms  of  child- 
hood experiences.  In  this  dream 
clanging  bells  had  turned  into  the 
jeering  faces  of  women  who  in  real 
life  the  husband  suspected  of  derid- 
ing his  childlessness;  he  saw  himself 
routed  from  his  home  by  a  cousin, 
to  whom  in  plav  as  children  his  wife 


had  given  her  doll;  and  then  asking 
pity  of  a  huge  idol  that  resembled 
a  gift  this  cousin  had  brought  them 
from  his  voyaging.  The  dream  dis- 
closes to  his  physician  his  unacknowl- 
edged sense  of  impotence  and  his 
life-long  dread  of  his  cousin  as  a  riv- 
al. These  are  those  Secrets  of  a  Soul 
which  give  the  picture  its  title. 
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only  to  recognize  them  and  accept  them.  Whatever  wisdom 
psychology  offers  to  the  art  of  living  must  be  by  \vay  of 
adjustment  to  them.  Nor  do  we  wish  to  sacrifice  the  joys, 
the  spontaneity,  the  creative  freedom,  the  essential  privileges 
of  immaturity,  and  await  the  hardening  of  the  emotions 
with  the  constriction  of  the  arteries.  The  plasticity  is  all 
to  the  good,  and  our  hygienic  aim  is  to  prolong  it  to  a  ripe 
age.  But  the  work  of  the  world  for  a  large  span  of  years, 
and  for  the  responsible  in  all  callings,  is  a  grown-up  job. 
It  requires  a  grown-up  mentality,  putting  away  childish 
things;  a  nation-wide  campaign  to  that  end  is  in  order. 
There  is  an  effective  book  with  an  effective  title:  The 
Moral  Obligation  to  Be  Intelligent.  A  sound  treatise  on 
The  Moral  Obligation  to  Be  Grown  Up  should  be  a  best 
seller ;  it  will  be  so  when  readers  in  sufficient  numbers  for- 
sake the  tabloids  and  the  comic  strips  and  the  childish  im- 
maturities that  are  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  popularity, 
when  editors  as  well  as  writers  and  readers  grow  up. 

THE   PHILOSOPHER:    Irwin  Edman 

T  the  conclusion  of  Back  to  Methuselah,  Bernard  Shaw 
has  a  group  of  "ancients  of  days"  who  look  with 
serene  and  ironic  contempt  on  the  passions  and  distractions 
of  those  twenty-five-year-old  children  who  would  pass  for 
adults  in  our  short-lived  civilization.  One  who  looks  back 
over  the  history  of  western  thought  is  tempted  to  say  that 
most  philosophies  of  life  have  been  written  to  still  or  to 
satisfy  the  passions  of  children  rather  than  to  clarify  the 
minds  of  adults  as  to  their  own  nature,  and  the  nature  of 
things.  There  have  been  a  few  truly  adult  philosophers 
of  whom  the  classic  instance  is  perhaps  Spinoza.  His  canon 
of  wisdom  in  life  still  remains  the  criterion  by  which  one 
may  distinguish  grown-ups  from  babies  who  happen  to 
be  six  feet  tall.  Wisdom  for  Spinoza  consisted  in  a  deliber- 
ate understanding  of  one's  own  nature  with  a  clearly  en- 
visaged nature  of  things.  Out  of  such  an  understanding 
comes  wisdom  and  out  of  such  wisdom  comes  peace. 

What  in  our  age  would  be  the  elements  of  an  adult  philos- 
ophy? A  mature  vision  of  life  and  conduct  of  it  would  in 
the  first  place  have  to  surrender  certain  romantic  illusions 
dear  to  the  heart  of  intellectual  children  elaborately  crying 
for  the  moon.  A  sobered  philosopher  would  have  to  face 
the  fact  that  the  world  exists  quite  independent  of  human 
understanding  and  desire,  and  that  it  is  quite  natural  that 
the  most  extravagant  extremes  of  human  longing  can  never 
be  fulfilled.  He  would  have  to  abdicate  the  wistfulness  of 
the  adolescent  that  life  be  lived  always  at  a  high  ecstatic 
tension.  He  would  have  to  resign  wistfulness  for  impossible 
hopes,  and  ideals  irrelevant  to  things  as  they  are  in  the 
world,  or  as  human  nature  makes  them  possible. 

Philosophy  for  adults,  however,  would  not  simply  be  the 
maturity  of  negation.  It  would  certainly  not  be  the  childish- 
ness of  cynicism  or  despair.  There  is  a  current  form  of 
sophistication  that  finds  material  for  tears  or  satire  in  the 
discovery  that  ecstasy  often  has  sex  as  its  basis,  or  that 
a  river  is  simply  H2O.  Smartness  has  never  been  identical 
with  wisdom,  though  the  two  have  been  identified  in  our 
own  day.  It  is  a  symptom  of  adolescence  to  be  seeing 
through  the  world  always  instead  of  looking  at  it  candidly, 
objectively  and  serenely. 

A  truly  adult  character  passes  from  the  foolishness  of  in- 
discriminate rapture  or  yearning  at  the  same  time  that  he 
passes  from  the  smartness  of  indiscriminate  satire  or  abuse. 
Maturity  is  the  attainment  of  Spinozistic  peace,  and  that 


is  possible  even  in  the  distractions  of  a  singularly  adolescent 
country  and  age.  Such  a  peace  demands  perspective  and 
perspective  demands  an  historical  sense.  It  is  only  the  ex- 
tremely young  physically  or  spiritually  who  think  or  act  as 
if  the  world  began  yesterday,  or  as  if  it  were  going  to  end 
tomorrow.  Perhaps  Shaw  is  right,  and  it  would  take  at 
least  three  hundred  years  of  life  for  an  individual  really  to 
grow  up ;  there  are  grown-ups  at  eighteen  and  infants  at 
forty  playing  with  the  gew-gaws  of  the  age. 

Nor  does  being  grown  up  mean  the  austere  absence  of 
passion,  insusceptibility  to  rapture  or  an  incapacity  for  pain. 
It  does  mean  an  ability  to  distribute  rapture,  passion,  and 
pain  over  appropriate  objects,  to  be  ultimately,  if  not  the 
master  of  one's  fate,  at  least  the  calm  presiding  officer  of 
one's  soul.  That  it  is  possible  to  achieve  this  maturity,  even 
in  an  infant  civilization,  Thoreau  and  Emerson  proved 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago. 

THE   POET:    Sarah  N.  Cleghom 

I   THINK  a  person  begins  to  be  grown  up  as  soon  as  he 
begins  to  look  after  somebody  who  is  younger  than  him- 
self. The  longer  he  does  this,  the  more  people  he  looks  after, 
and  the  more  delicate  wisdom  he  develops  in  the  task,  the 
more  grown  up  he  becomes. 

Under  this  criterion,  of  course,  a  great  many  children 
qualify  as  grown-ups.  Elder  children  who  take  care  of 
younger  ones,  children  who  responsibly  take  care  of  animals, 
and  above  all,  those  extraordinarily  mature  children  who 
take  care  of  irresponsible  parents — those  admirably  tolerant, 
humorous  and  resourceful  children,  whom  I  think  no  adult 
onlooker  can  sufficiently  admire — come  within  this  category. 
Whereas  to  become  responsible  to  group  opinion  (in  school 
or  family),  to  hold  school  offices,  and  begin  to  feel  the 
pleast Table  burdens  of  citizenship — all  this,  though  it  tends 
toward  the  grown-up  state,  scarcely  reaches  the  state  itself. 
I  should  call  all  this  excellent  social  work  a  fostering  con- 
dition for  becoming  grown  up.  To  be  actually  a  grown-up 
"in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  one  must,  I  think,  feel  an  acuter 
sense  of  care ;  must  feel,  as  it  were,  flesh  and  blood  arms 
(or  paws)  around  his  neck,  and  know  the  thrilling  weight 
that  some  one  else's  life  and  happiness  hangs  upon  one. 

Everybody  knows  elderly  persons,  on  the  other  hand,  •who 
have  never  even  begun  to  grow  up  in  this  sense.  Self-reliant 
they  may  be,  admirably  intelligent  in  all  forms  except  what 
Ouspensky  calls  "the  cognizing  power  of  the  emotions." 
They  may  hold  important  positions,  financial  or  political. 
They  may  travel  widely,  read  much,  judge  acutely,  take 
part  in  imposing  activities,  so  long  as  all  these  things  are 
kept  at  arm's  length  from  personal  caring  about  other  lives. 
Such  ungrown-up  persons  even  seem  to  have  a  special  talent 
for  arriving  at  high  political  positions,  where  they  acquit 
themselves  in  a  dignified  and  satisfactory  manner — satisfac- 
tory, that  is,  so  long  as  no  one  asks  whether  the  death, 
sickness  and  poverty  rates  have  fallen  any  lower  during 
their  incumbency,  or  the  penal  and  charitable  institutions 
become  at  all  humanized. 

Everybody,  perhaps,  of  whom  The  Survey  asks  the  ques- 
tion, Whom  do  you  consider  grown  up?  is  under  a  tempta- 
tion to  insert  his  own  special  tenets  in  some  form  or  other 
into  his  definition.  I  am  endeavoring  to  resist  such  tempta- 
tions as  I  feel ;  or  I  might  insert  hereabouts  in  my  specifi- 
cations a  clause  about  respecting  other  people's  freedom,  and 
not  becoming  tyrannical  or  paternalistic  in  one's  care  of 
one's  juniors.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  no  right  to  insert 
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BROTHER  AND  SISTER 

The  etching  by  Margery  Ryerson  gives  point  to  Miss  Cleghom's 
belief  that  "a  person  begins  to  be  grown  up  as  soon  as  he 
begins  to  look  after  somebody  who  is  younger  than  himself." 


this  or  any  other  such  clause.  Some  grown-ups  are  wiser 
than  others;  but  I  cannot  feel  at  liberty  to  deny  the  title 
to  the  foolish,  so  long  as  they  escape  from  the  suicide  of 
sentimentalism. 

But  there  is  one  sort  of  person  I  must  protest  against  in- 
cluding. I  mean  that  lamentably  frequent  person  who  harps 
upon  "his  experience  of  life"  (by  which  he  always  means  a 
tarnishing  experience)  and  who  assumes  that  a  merely  longer 
strip  of  years  forms  the  whole  equipment  of  the  grown-up. 
He  is  fluent  at  generalizing,  and  always  preaches  a  leathery 
sort  of  philosophy  to  his  juniors,  foretelling  that  their  en- 
thusiasms will  early  wane;  their  rash  crusades  turn  out  quite 
amusingly  futile,  reminding  them  in  and  out  of  season  that 

Unbreachable  the  fort 
Of  the  long-battered  world   uplifts   its  wall. 

If    this    sort    of    thing    is    allowed    to    masquerade    as 


the  essence  of  grown-up  life,  no  wonder 
grown-up  life  figures  in  a  good  deal  of 
poetry  and  fiction  under  a  wilted  aspect 
of  the  second-best  and  the  disillusioned;  as 
if  we  were  forever  waving  at  the  young 
a  long,  lanky  linen  duster,  which  they 
now  find  sharply  responsive  and  alluringly 
important  and  mysteriously  prophetic  of 
wonder  and  bliss. 

But  what  is  this  lack-luster  view  of 
mature  life,  if  it  is  not  just  the  adolescent 
view  carried  over ;  the  ignorant,  instinctive 
view  which  inexperience  is  apt  to  take  of 
future  change?  In  what  does  it  differ 
from  the  untried  notions  of  adult  life  held 
by  the  children  themselves;  by  the  less 
thoughtful,  indeed,  among  them — those 
whose  parents,  absorbed  in  their  own  lives, 
have  neglected  to  let  them  have  any  idea 
of  how  grown-up  life  feels,  and  how  it 
continues  to  beckon  forward  at  fifty  as  at 
twenty?  Have  we  accepted  this  immature 
judgment  as  if  it  possessed  some  dog- 
matic power  over  us,  and  as  if  our  ex- 
perience were  in  honor  bound  to  con- 
form to  it? 

If  this  is  what  we  have  submitted  to, 
can  we  really  claim  to  be  grown  up? 
Haven't  we  managed  somehow  to  escape 
graduating  from  high  school? 

Apart  from  these  questions  of  exclusion, 
however,  I  think  it  is  only  reasonable  •  to 
recognize  different  intensities  of  grown-up- 
ness.  Children  themselves  do  so,  and  with 
fairly  unerring  instinct  prefer  the  more 
grown-up  to  the  less.  They  like  the  con- 
fident grown-up  better  than  the  vacillat- 
ing, and  the  one  whose  span  of  interest  is 
long  better  than  the  one  who  can  only  hold 
on  a  little  longer  than  themselves.  They 
like  the  ranging  conversation  of  the  well 
grown-up,  his  versatility,  his  candor.  Chil- 
dren of  all  ages  are  quickly  charmed  by 
these. 

If  into  any  group,  of  children  or  adults, 
there  comes  a  personality  of  a  certain  in- 
ward brightness,  he  will  act  as  a  super- 
magnet  upon  every  one.  Some  people  there 


are  who  carry  radiating  about  them  some  inexpressibly  se- 
cure and  general  joy.  In  their  contacts  with  others  (most 
of  whom  are  essentially  their  juniors)  they  display  a  care- 
free confidence  in  man  and  the  unfathomable  universe  of 
which  man  is  flesh  of  the  flesh  and  bone  of  the  bone. 
They  are  all  the  time  realistically  aware  of  life's  ghastlier 
ingredients,  and  manfully  intent  on  doing  something  to 
ameliorate  them.  In  their  total  attitude  these  things  quite 
illogically,  yet  warmly,  frankly,  successfully,  combine  into 
the  firmly  serene.  Life  has  somehow  widened  for  them  into 
such  a  sense  of  manifoldness  as  pervades  them  through  and 
through  with  the  expectation  of  recreative  power. 

In  the  immature  this  expectation  is  very  weak.  The  joy 
of  the  young  is  timorous,  and  wistfully  convinced  of  its 
own  brevity.  Read  the  poems  and  themes  young  people 
write,  and  von  will  find  that  shadow  falling  often.  It  can 
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indeed  be  discounted  in  part,  as  a  literary  mode  perennial 
among  young  poets ;  but  behind  it  there  is  a  surprisingly 
solid  conviction. 

In  the  super-grown-up  whom  I  am  trying  to  describe,  the 
joy  of  life  has  become  very  hardy.  He  has  been  much  in 
the  open  of  the  spirit,  and  has  found  himself  equal  (humanly 
speaking)  to  life.  He  has  found  life  forever  miraculously 
refreshing  itself  at  its  own  springs,  returning  again  and 
again  after  December  to  May. 

How  can  I  symbolize  this  super-grown-up?  Shall  I  say 
that  by  comparison  with  him  the  immature  mind  is  like 
the  philosopher's  imaginary  animal  of  one  dimension,  to 
whom  life  appears  as  a  line,  all  its  possibilities  existing  in 
exclusive  pairs  of-  narrow  and  precise  definitions?  Whereas 
to  the  wide-open  contemplation  of  the  super-grown-up,  life 
has  come  to  seem  a  radiating  power  like  light,  which  moves 
at  the  same  time  in  countless  opposite  directions? 

Perhaps  such  a  sense  of  life  as  this  is  impossible  without 
a  conviction  that  we  are  enclosed  and  sustained  by  some 
living  boundlessness,  which  man  has  called  by  a  thousand 
names,  and  which  seems  to  answer  to  them  all.  Is  this 
an  age  when  it  is  harder  to  have  this  conviction  than  in 
the  so-called  ages  of  faith?  Personally  I  think  not.  This 
does  seem  to  be  an  age  when,  as  Henry  Adams  says,  science 
has  become  our  religion.  But  in  doing  so,  science  seems 
to  have  become  religious.  It  has  become  enthralled  with 
the  realization  of  the  infinite.  To  read  the  new  physics 
strikes  the  same  awe  into  the  heart  as  to  read  the  old  Bible. 
The  super-grown-up,  at  all  events,  draws  from  his  own 
times  and  place,  I  think,  and  not  in  spite  of  it,  his  honestly 
acquired  mood  of  wonder  and  security. 

THE  SOCIAL  WORKER :  Neva  R.  Deardorfi 

MATURITY  for  a  human  being  is  the  possession  of 
a  relatively  large  fund  of  integrated  experience  bear- 
ing on  the  issues  of  human  life  which  are  thought  by  his 
group  to  be  fundamental. 

That  is  our  thesis !  Now  let  us  try  to  explain  it !  It  will 
be  noticed  that  we  have  chosen  the  field  of  mental  life  for 
special  emphasis,  though  we  realize  that  the  underlying 
physical  state  of  each  individual  probably  determines  his 
capacity  to  secure  experience,  and  conditions  the  integration 
of  it  at  the  time  and  the  reconditioning  of  it  afterwards. 

We  would  regard  mental  maturity  not  as  a  fixed  attribute 
but  one  that  takes  its  meaning  from  the  comparison  of  the 
persons  who  constitute  a  group  at  a  given  time  and  in  a 
given  place.  That  is,  we  would  not  attempt  to  set  up  a 
series  ranging  from  the  more  to  the  less  mature,  consisting 
of  individuals  chosen  promiscuously  from  many  different 
civilizations  and  cultural  levels,  or  even  from  different 
periods  of  time,  within  a  given  group.  If  you  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  this  limitation,  try  to  compare  the  maturity — or 
immaturity — of  your  twenty-year-old  great-grandmother  in 
the  frontier  homestead  with  two  babies  and  an  infant  in- 
dustry to  manage,  with  that  of  the  college  junior  niece  who 
has  had  a  trip  to  Russia  and  the  responsibility  of  managing 
a  pair  of  fond  and  foolish  parents.  Each  is  competent  and 
effective,  but  who  can  say  which  is  more  so?  It  might  be 
possible,  however,  to  take  all  of  the  individuals  exposed  to 
a  given  set  of  cultural  influences  at  one  time  and  to  arrange 
them  into  such  a  series.  In  fact,  we  take  it  that  in  a 
vague  fumbling  way  that  is  what  communities  are  always 
trying  to  do  with  their  members  for  purposes  of  securing 
leadership  and  direction.  We  are  always  rummaging  around 


for  "wise  councillors,"  and  "mature  minds"  whom,  when 
found,  we  endow  with  duties  and  responsibilities. 

Now  we  come  to  that  terrible  phrase,  "a  relatively  large 
fund  of  integrated  experience."  "Relatively  large"  implies 
a  comparison  among  individuals  within  a  cultural  group. 
Starting  down  from  the  top  of  the  most  experienced,  how 
far  may  one  go  before  he  comes  to  those  whose  funds  will 
not  meet  the  definition?  May  we  take  imaginary  refuge 
in  a  statistical  concept — the  mode?  Could  we  say  that, 
as  to  amount  of  experience,  the  most  frequently  recurring 
case  might  be  regarded  as  the  minimum  acceptable  as 
"large?"  If  one  is  to  be  regarded  as  experienced,  his  fund 
must  be  at  least  modal  in  amount — on  the  temporary  assump- 
tion that  the  modal  group  has  not  had  an  absurdly  small 
amount  of  experience  as  compared  with  that  of  those  who 
have  had  most. 

But  what  about  the  integration  of  experience?  That  is 
really  for  the  psychologist  to  answer.  But  to  a  mere  lay- 
man it  relates  to  the  spread  and  depth  of  the  experience  it- 
self and  the  mental  use  of  it  later.  Did  the  person  "get" 
it  at  the  time?  Did  it  take  roots  in  his  mind  and  touch  a 
considerable  surface  of  his  life,  or  was  it  merely  ephemeral 
and  casual,  quickly  forgotten  because  not  really  learned? 
Did  the  individual  use  his  opportunity  for  experience  or  was 
it  balked  by  some  barrier  within  himself?  Who  of  us 
hasn't  had  the  makings  of  a  lovely  experience  utterly  ruined 
by  homesickness,  or  anxiety  or  other  unpleasant  preoccupa- 
tion? The  "lovely  experience"  could  not  be  integrated  be- 
cause it  was  not  had,  but  what  happened  to  the  unpleasant 
experience?  If  we  accepted  it  without  reflection,  it  prob- 
ably went  to  make  up  some  kind  of  association  or  habit 
which  operated  the  next  time  to  make  us  shun  the  attempt 
to  repeat  the  pleasant  experience.  If,  however,  we  reflected 
on  it  and  turned  it  over  in  our  minds  and  examined  it  from 
various  points  of  view,  it  may  have  helped  us  to  avoid  re- 
peating the  original  mistake  and  may  have  egged  us  on  to 
another  effort.  I  take  it  that  integration  of  experience  has 
to  do  with  getting  a  given  experience  into  its  right  place 
in  the  organization  of  our  minds. 

What  is  left  of  that  definition?  Oh,  yes,  the  experience, 
to  be  considered  significant  by  one's  group,  must  bear  on  the 
issues  of  human  life  which  that  group  considers  fundamental. 
That  is,  one  cannot  pick  for  himself  from  among  possible 
experiences  those  which  others  adjudge  of  no  moment  and 
hope  to  be  thought  mature  on  the  basis  of  the  thoroughness 
with  which  one  plumbs  the  depth  of  his  choice  and  the  sys- 
tematic way  in  which  he  has  handled  his  stock.  People 
differ  widely  in  opinion  in  what  is  significant.  Usually  they 
regard  their  own  experience  as  having  been  vital  and  im- 
portant. A  graduate  student  once  remarked  that  it  hardly 
seemed  necessary  to  consult  the  members  of  a  faculty  about 
the  advisability  of  getting  some  practical  experience  before 
going  on  to  a  doctorate.  Each  one  would  advise  doing 
what  he  had  done  and  one  could  read  that  in  the  catalog! 

Perhaps  having  once  been  a  registrar  of  vital  statistics, 
I  will  be  accused  of  magnifying  the  importance  of  the  office 
if  I  remark  that  some  focal  points  of  important  experience 
seem  to  me  to  be  birth,  marriage  and  death — our  own  and 
other  people's.  One  can  hardly  be  called  mature  whose 
actual  experience  or  close-up  observation  has  not  encompassed 
enough  of  each  of  these  in  some  form  or  other  to  give  him 
a  grasp  of  their  essential  features,  so  far  as  we  mortals  can 
know  them.  The  experience  of  a  mature  person  would  seem 
to  require  that  he  should  have  f  Con  tinned  on  page  68) 


Is  Adult  Art  Modern  Art? 

By  ROBERT  HALLOWELL 

Those  who  are  so  inclined  can  dispense  with  the  reading  of  this  article,  if  they  will  ponder  and  digest  these 
two  poems.    They  are  by  Susie  Mellar,  and  are  lifted  with  relish  from  the  Pacific  Coast  Beacon-Herald. 


A   LOVER   LOVES 
A  lover  loves, 
Ask  him  why  he  loves  — 
He'll  tell  you 
Quick  as  that! 

"Her  brow  is  like  the  snowdrift, 
"Her  throat  is  like  the  swan, 
"And  her  face  .  .  ." 

How  many  lovers  have  loved, 
And,  loving,  have  been  sure 
That  what  they  loved  and  why 
Was  so  very  plainly  nameable 
That  anybody,  anywhere, 
With  eyes  to  see, 
Could  name  it? 

A  lover  loves 

Because  he  loves 

And,  loving, 

Makes  the  world  go  'round. 


a  suspicion  abroad  among  the  cog- 
noscenti  that  if  you  like  a  picture  there's 
something  wrong  with  it.  Beware,  they 
say,  of  the  art  which  you  childishly  enjoy 
because  you  see  in  it  something  you  know, 
of  the  art  that  is  merely  a  reflection  of 
nature.  Now,  for  my  part,  I  cannot  imagine  any  art  fit 
for  adult  consideration  that  is  not  first  of  all  a  source  of 
enjoyment.  And  if  it  is  childish  to  enjoy  that  which  we 
know  and  in  which  we  are  at  home,  then  childish  enjoy- 
ment would  have  to  be  my  first  specification  for  adult  art. 
For  I  question  whether  it  is  possible  genuinely  to  enjoy 
what  we  do  not  know.  The  unknown  may  awake  in  us 
curiosity,  wonder,  anticipation,  or  a  dozen  other  emotions 
of  a  pleasurable  variety.  But  enjoyment,  no  —  not  until 
we  have  mastered  it,  know  it,  are  at  home  in  it.  When, 
of  course,  it  is  no  longer  unknown. 

Indeed,  Susie's  attitude  toward  art  —  child-like,  if  you 
will  —  seems  to  me  the  truly  adult  attitude.  How  old  is 
Susie?  I  don't  know.  But  this  I  would  guess,  that  she 
is  young  enough  to  be  adult  still  with  respect  to  pictures. 
Which  suggests,  what  I  have  long  suspected,  that  perhaps 
the  best  instructors  in  adultism  all  down  the  line  are  chil- 
dren. In  art,  at  least,  they  know  what  they  like,  they  are 
not  ashamed  of  what  they  like,  they  have  no  fear  of  liking 
the  wrong  thing  —  and  they  do  enjoy!  Of  such,  it  has  been 
said,  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Well,  art,  according  to 
popular  mythology,'  is  somewhere  up  there  too. 

And  maybe  it  is.  (As  a  painter,  I'd  be  the  last  to  dem- 
it house-room  anywhere.)  But  not  fake  art,  not  the  art 
that  seeks  to  impress  by  conscious  profundity,  that  sets  up 


TO  AN  INTERIOR  DECORATOR 
Pictures  wrought  by  artist  hands, 
With  love,  are  made  to  love. 

I  loved  a  picture  once, 

"But  that's  not  Art,"  the  Expert  said, 

"That's  sentimental  illustration, 

"A  work  of  art  is  organized, 

"And  third — or  fourth — dimensional; 

"It's  architonic,  if  you  like, 

"With  sense  of  form  and  interval, 

"And  rhythm  and  design, 

"And  many  other  qualities, 

"Profound  and  intellectual." 

I  thought  I  loved  that  picture, 
But  then,  of  course, 
Knowing  nothing  about  Art, 
I  must  have  been  mistaken. 

The  picture  hangs  in  my  room  now! 

But,  downstairs, 

We're  all  new  — and  proper.* 

to  be  intellectual.  At  least,  it  is  not  intellectual  in  any 
ordinary  sense  of  that  word — in  the  sense  that  the  sciences, 
for  example,  are  intellectual,  or  medicine  or  engineering. 
It  is  not  intellectual,  creatively  or  appreciatively.  For  art 
is  a  child,  and  one  has  to  become  as  a  child  to  comprehend 
it.  Art  is  the  nearest  that  man,  of  himself,  can  come  to 
creating  himself  in  his  own  image.  Says  Elie  Faure,  in  the 
biggest  six  words  I  have  recently  seen:  "Painting  begins 
where  thinking  leaves  off."  Painting  may  be  barren  if 
thinking  does  not  precede  it ;  it  is  certain  to  be  lifeless  if  it 
is  born  of  thinking  alone. 

Which  is  the  case  on  both  counts  with  academic  art,  and 
the  solidest  argument  against  it.  And  which  will  become 
the  case  with  modern  art  as  well,  unless  its  teachers  stop 
defining  it  in  terms  of  formulae,  and  take  the  trouble  to  dig 
down  to  the  roots  of  its  motivating  sources.  It  is  one  of 
the  unfortunate  characteristics  of  a  scientific  age  that  every- 
thing beautiful  and  potent  in  life,  from  Christmas  and 
democracy  to  education  and  art,  is  capable  under  skilful 
enough  academic  hands  of  being  embalmed — academicized. 
And  this,  as  I  was  saying,  is  the  chief  trouble  with  academic 
art— namely,  that  it  is  academic.  It  is  the  result,  in  other 
words,  of  embalmed  thinking  (which  is  not  really  thinking 
at  all),  buried  in  dead  rules  dug  out  of  dead  men's  origi- 
nality. 

To  the  degree  that  a  painter  succeeds  in  re-creating  him- 


*In  sending  their  permission  to  reprint,  the  publishers  enclosed  *  letter 
from  Miss  Mellar.  It  is  too  (rood  to  be  true.  "The  last  three  lines  of  the 
second  poem,"  she  says,  "ought  really  to  be  changed,  because  the  picture 
is  downstairs  again.  Make  them  read: 

The   picture    is   in   our   house   still! 
The  Expert  found  it  signed — 
Utrillo." 
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SUMMER 
John  Marin 

self  in  his  painting,  is  his  work  original.  There  was  never, 
therefore,  an  original  work  of  art  that  was  not  both  personal 
and  honest.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  every  work  of  art 
that  is  original  is,  therefore,  revolutionary.  There  has  been 
no  man-sized  revolution  in  painting  since  Impressionism, 
and  that  was  revolutionary  chiefly  in  the  speed  with  which 
an  obvious,  historical  tendency  in  painting  was  consummated. 
Even  Cezanne,  who  opened  more  windows  than  any  other 
artist  of  recent  times,  was  implicit  in  Impressionism.  What 
we  have  seen  since  are  too  many  abortive  revolutions  founded 
on  a  mistaken  notion  of  originality  and  its  source. 

Originality,  as  the  reflection  of  significant  personality,  is 
the  hall-mark  of  a  work  of  art.  Though  it  possess  every 
virtue  in  the  embalmer's  calendar,  if  it  is  not  original  it  is 
not  a  work  of  art.  But  lack  of  originality,  derivativeness, 
is  not  the  received  objection  of  the  modernist  to  academic 
art.  That  would  be  too  dangerous.  For  too  much  modern 
art  could  and  should  be  tarred  with  the  same  stick.  No,  the 
trouble  with  academic  art,  as  Susie's  Expert  has  it,  is  that 
it  is  not  "organized,"  is  lacking  in  "design,"  "rhythm," 
"significant  form,"  and  so  on  (impressive,  intellectual  em- 
balmments, and  true  enough  in  their  way  too),  and,  espe- 
cially, that  it  is  "merely  a  reflection  of  nature." 

Now,  if  it  were  a  reflection  of  nature,  as  seeing  and  whole 
and  original,  as  honest  modern  art  is,  it  would  be  entitled  to 


From  the  author's  collection 

Color  is  so  much  of  John  Marin 's  work 
that  to  reproduce  it  in  black  and  white  is 
to  lose  most  of  its  charm  and  freshness 

as  much  respect.  For,  to  reflect  nature  is,  believe  me,  to  do 
a  very,  very  big  thing.  It  was  the  chief  contribution  and 
distinction  of  the  Impressionists  that  they  turned  new  eyes 
to  nature,  reflected  nature  in  a  new  way.  (Polntllllsme, 
the  divided  palette,  formlessness — these  were  merely  their 
embalmments.)  Out  of  the  new  attitude,  came  the  dis- 
covery, first,  that  Nature  is  inimitable,  and  then  that  "Na- 
ture," as  Anatole  France  put  it,  "is  everything."  And  "every- 
thing" forthwith,  became  subject  matter  for  the  painter. 
Nature  and  human  nature  were  seen  to  be  aspects  of  the 
same  thing,  and  man's  nature,  therefore,  a  true  and  integral 
part  of  the  picture. 

In  the  light  of  this  discovery — or  re-discovery,  to  be  exact, 
for  the  principle  of  the  thing  is  as  old  as  history — many  an 
academic  shibboleth  has  come  in  for  rude  handling:  "Good 
drawing,"  for  example,  which  heretofore  has  meant  accurate 
representation.  Nature  now  being  seen  not  merely  as  trees 
and  grass  and  water  and  sky,  but  as  something  "inside"  as 
well  as  "out,"  good  drawing  comes  to  be  that  kind  of  draw- 
ing which,  representational  or  not,  best  synthesizes  internal 
and  external,  subjective  and  objective  nature.  And  the 
same  holds  for  good  color,  line,  form,  composition,  technique 
— good  everything  else.  Indeed,  that  is  as  close  as  I  can 
come  to  a  brief  definition  of  Modern  Art:  It  is  that  art 
(Illustrations  continued  on  page  26;  text  on  page  57) 
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MONT  SAINT-VICTOIRE 
Paul  Cezanne 


.  .  Mais  si  j'ai  la  moindre  distraction,  la 
moindre  defaillance,  surtout  si  j'interprete 
trop  un  jour,  .  .  .  si  je  pense  en  peignant,  si 
j'interviens,  patatras!  tout  fout  le  camp. 
L'artiste  n'est  qu'un  receptacle  de  sensations, 
un  cerveau,  un  appareil  enregistreur.  Parbleu, 
un  bon  appareil,  fragile,  complique, .  .  .  Mais, 
s'il  intervient,  s'il  ose,  lui,  chetif,  se  meler 
volontairement  a  ce  qu'il  doit  traduire,  il  y 
infiltre  sa  petitesse,  d'oeuvre,  est  inferieur." 

"//  /  think  in  the  act  of  painting,  if  I  intervene, 
bang!  the  whole  thing  goes  flooey.  .  .  .  The  artist 
is  nothing  more  than  a  sounding  board,  an  apparatus 
fur  registering  sensations.  A  good  apparatus,  to 
be  sure,  fragile  and  complicated  ....  But  if  he 
himself  gets  in  the  way,  if  he  dares  voluntarily  to 
meddle  with  what  it  is  his  business  merely  to  trans- 
late, his  own  pettiness  seeps  in,  and  his  work  be- 
comes inferior." — Cezanne. 


Modern  art  —  the  synthesis  of 
nature  and  human  nature.  Ex- 
amples by  three  French  painters, 
two  Americans,  one  Italian-Amer- 
ican (Canade)  and  a  Belgian. 


PASTEL 
Pierre-Auguste  Renoir 
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SELF  PORTRAIT 
Vincent  Canade' 
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A   STREET   IN   BRUGHES 
Cedric  Morris 
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STILL  LIFE 
Maurice  De  VfamincJc 

"Painting,"  says  Vlaminck,  "is  like  cooking, 
one    doesn't    explain    it,     one    tastes    it." 


From  the  author's  collection 


LANDSCAPE 
Dehn 
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HARBOR,  MARSEILLES  (1905) 
Paul  Signac 


When  Is  a  Child  Grown  Up? 


By  HERMAN  M.  ADLER,  M.D. 


goal  of  childhood,  it  is  plain,  is  to  become 
adult.  This  may  be  only  dimly  realized  by 
the  child  and  even  by  the  parents  (who  may 
not  want  to  recognize  it),  but  none  the  less 
the  child  progresses  inevitably  toward  ma- 
turity— chronologically,  physically,  mentally 
and  socially.  There  are  certain  fixed  points  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  which  constitute  the  criteria  of 
adulthood.  We  recognize  as  a  mature  individual  one  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  chronologically — 
the  legal  age  of  voting,  or  better  still  the  age  of  twenty- 
five;  who  is  sexually  developed;  who  has  a  mentality  suffi- 
cient for  graduation  from  a  grade  school  (or  even  less),  an 
intelligence  quotient  of  67  to  80,  according  to  the  figures 
obtained  from  the  draft  army;  and  who  is  economically 
self-dependent  and  responsible  in  regard  to  social  and  legal 
transgressions. 

The  progress  of  the  child  toward  the  goal  of  adulthood 
is  dependent  upon  two  sets  of  factors,  the  constitutional 
and  the  acquired.  Natural  variation  produces  individual 
combinations  which  may  be  regarded  as  fixed,  built  into  the 
organism.  These  determine  the  point  beyond  which  the 
individual  can  never  develop.  To  some  people  the  idea  of 
a  constitutional  limit  to  development  is  repugnant.  They 
may  find  reassurances,  however,  in  the  consideration  that 
the  margin  of  safety  provided  by  nature  is  such  that  an 
individual  practically  never  reaches  the  limit  of  his  potential 
capacity.  The  acquired  elements  are  superimposed  upon 
the  constitutional  and  are  manifested  by  habits  of  feeling, 
of  thinking,  and  of  social  behavior.  These  are  the  result  of 
the  interplay  of  the  individual  with  the  external  influences 
of  the  environment.  It  is  obvious  that  since  we  cannot  alter 
the  constitutional  elements,  the  emphasis  placed  upon 
acquired  habits  is  of  enormous  significance.  Moreover  the 
habits  of  feeling,  of  thinking,  and  of  social  behavior  which 
a  child  acquires  will  largely  determine  the  degree  to  which 
he  approaches  to  the  full  capacity  of  his  constitutional 
make-up. 

If  we  had  exact  knowledge  of  the  percentage  of  maturity 
or  adulthood  which  the  average  child  can  be  expected  to 
have  achieved  at  various  stages  of  its  life  such  that  we 
could  plot  a  curve  of  development,  we  would  then  be  able 
to  test  every  child  by  this  curve.  We  could  ascertain  at  a 
glance  whether  a  particular  child  at  a  certain  age  is  as 
mature  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect  him  to  be.  This  curve 
would  be  an  average  of  the  various  factors  which  con- 
tribute to  maturity — chronological,  physical,  mental  and 
social  maturity.  Failure  to  develop  normally  in  any  one  of 
these  lines  would  result  in  a  depression  of  the  curve,  and 
conversely  a  depression  of  the  curve  would  be  a  danger 
signal,  an  indication  that  the  child  is  not  receiving  the 
proper  attention  in  some  line  of  which  the  parents  are 
unaware. 

We  do  not  at  present  have  all  the  facts  which  would 
enable  us  to  plot  this  curve.  We  do,  however,  know  from 
observation  what  the  general  nature  of  the  curve  is.  We 


know  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  child's  life,  development 
takes  place  very  rapidly,  so  that  the  curve  would  rise 
sharply ;  that  later  on  development  takes  place  mere  slowly, 
so  that  often  we  are  not  aware  of  it,  and  that  therefore  the 
curve  would  tend  to  flatten  off  as  adulthood  is  reached. 
Since  development,  theoretically  at  least,  is  never  complete ; 
the  curve  never  becomes  absolutely  flat.  In  other  words, 
the  curve  probably  resembles  a  parabola,  or  a  section  of  a 
parabola. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that 
the  parabola  represented  in  the  chart  is  the  curve  of  develop- 
ment of  the  average  child,  bearing  in  mind  always  that  this 
is  merely  a  schematic  representation  and  that  certainly  at 
this  stage  we  are  not  able  to  say  definitely  what  the  true 
curve  is.  The  determination  of  the  actual  curve  and  its 
mathematical  properties  may  follow  later,  but  for  our 
present  purposes  this  graphic  representation  will  serve  to 
illustrate  some  significant  items  with  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child.  The  horizontal  axis  of  the  curve  rep- 
resents years  of  age  and  the  vertical  axis  percentage  of 
maturity.  The  point  at  which  an  individual  can  be  regarded 
as  independent  or  self-dependent  physically,  mentally,  and 
socially  has  varied  at  different  stages  in  the  history  of  the 
race.  The  tendency  has  been  to  raise  the  age  level,  so  that 
whereas  at  one  time  a  child  was  expected  to  have  reached 
self-dependence  at  about  the  age  of  puberty  (and  of  course 
this  still  applies  in  certain  social  classes),  now  our  best 
judgment  is  that  the  child  continues  to  need  support  up 
to  the  age  of  twenty-five.  I  have  therefore  taken  this  age 
as  the  one  at  which  lOO-per-cent  maturity  should  be  reached. 

THE  section  of  the  curve  in  which  we  are  particularly 
interested  is  that  which  represents  the  growth  of  the 
child  from  the  moment  of  conception  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
five.  From  it  we  are  able  to  make  some  important  observa- 
tions concerning  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  child  and  the 
value  of  constitutional  and  acquired  elements,  with  all  the 
implications  regarding  the  changing  relationship  between 
the  parents  and  the  child. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  about  the  curve  upon 
first  consideration  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very  rapid  rise 
at  the  beginning,  the  portion  representing  the  first  months 
and  years  of  the  child's  life,  whereas  at  the  other  end  the 
curve  tends  to  flatten  out,  indicating  that  the  nearer  the 
individual  comes  to  maturity  the  more  slowly  does  develop- 
ment take  place.  If  we  think  of  the  life  of  the  child  as 
being  divided  roughly  into  three  periods,  from  birth  (or 
even  from  conception)  to  six  or  seven  years,  the  age  of 
second  dentition ;  from  seven  to  fourteen  years,  the  age  of 
puberty;  and  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  or  twenty-five, 
when  100-per-cent  maturity  is  reached,  we  see  at  a  glance 
that  a  much  greater  rise  occurs  during  the  first  period  than 
during  the  second,  and  a  greater  rise  during  the  second 
than  during  the  third  period.  Thus  according  to  our  curve 
the  child  at  the  end  of  the  first  period  has  reached  almost 
55  per  cent  of  maturity  and  at  the  end  of  the  second 
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slightly  more  than  seventy-five.  We  may  think  of  these 
three  periods  as  representing  physical,  mental  and  social 
growth. 

During  the  first  seven  years  the  child  makes  great  strides 
in  physical  development,  so  that  from  a  helpless  infant 
completely  dependent  on  its  parents  it  becomes  a  child  able 
to  walk  and  talk  and  feed  and  dress  itself.  From  seven  to 
fourteen  the  emphasis  is  on  the  mental  side.  The  child  goes 
to  school  and  learns  to  read  and  write.  In  the  last  period 
the  development  is  social — the  individual  learns  to  meet 
people  and  to  react  properly  to  social  situations.  Obviously 
the  developments  in  each  of  these  three  fields  are  not 
sharply  divided  from  each  other  but  are  continuous,  from 
birth  at  least.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  shifting  emphasis 
according  to  the  age  of  the  child. 

These  two  points — the  difference  in  degree  and  kind  of 
development  at  different  periods  of  the  child's  life — are  of 
most  significance  when  their  bearing  upon  the  parent-child 
relationship  is  considered.  Throughout  the  life  of  the  child 
the  responsibility  of  the  parents  is  to  make  up  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  point  the  child  has  reached  and  the 
goal  of  maturity.  As  the  child  grows  and  gains  strength 
and  wisdom  the  contribution  of  the  parents  becomes  less 
and  less,  so  that  when  the  age  of  maturity  is  reached  it 
ceases  altogether.  The  parents,  especially  the  mother,  stand 
always  ready  to  supply  for  the  child  whatever  it  needs  that 
it  cannot  supply  itself.  At  the  beginning  of  the  curve  this 
support  is  largely  physical,  as  the  emphasis  is  on  the  physical 
development  of  the  child.  Physical  support  is  concrete  and 
relatively  easy  to  supply.  As  the  child  grows  older  the 
support  must  be  more  social  and  therefore  more  abstract 
and  intangible.  It  becomes  increasingly  difficult  for  the 
parents  to  know  whether  they  are  supplying  the  right  amount 
and  kind  of  support. 

At  all  times  the  contribution  of  the  parents  is  of  two 
kinds,  active  and  passive.  Both  types  are  necessary.  On  the 
passive  side  the  parents  must  refrain  from  interfering  with 
the  child's  abilities  and  individuality.  They  must  respect 
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YEARS  OF  AGE 

THE  CURVE  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

The  curve  of  development  indicates  the  degree  of  maturity  which  has  been 
reached  at  any  given  time  in  a  child's  life.  The  point  at  which  the  curve 
crosses  the  vertical  axis  at  the  left  indicates  the  moment  of  birth,  the 
small  steep  portion  of  the  curve  to  the  left  of  this  axis  representing  the 
months  before  birth.  The  horizontal  lines  show  the  difference  in  amount 
of  development  which  takes  places  during  the  three  periods  —from  the 
beginning  of  life  to  seven  years,  from  seven  years  to  fourteen  vears  (the  age 
of  puberty),  and  jrom  fourteen  years  to  twenty-one  or  twenty-five  'the  age  of 
too  per  cent  maturity),  h  must  be  remembered  that  this  curve  is  not 
mathematically  correct  as  yet  and  that  at  best  it  represents  probably  only 
the  general  direction  of  the  true  curve.  It  is  used  purely  JOT  illustration. 


the  child  as  a  living  individual  person.  This  implies  not 
aloofness  or  shirking  of  responsibility,  but  an  attitude  of 
confidence  and  encouragement  towards  the  child  and  a 
willingness  to  give  him  as  much  responsibility  as  he  can 
bear.  Surround  him  with  protection  but  within  those  limits 
give  him  freedom. 

ON  the  active  side  the  parents  must  further  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child's  abilities  an3  strength.  Stimu- 
lation to  growth  comes  from  without.  Strength  results 
from  meeting  and  overcoming  opposition,  but  the  parents 
must  so  regulate  the  stimuli  and  opposition  that  the  child 
will  not  be  overwhelmed.  It  is  as  if  they  were  a  screen  or 
a  filter  through  which  the  stimuli  from  the  outside  world 
become  modified  and  tempered  to  suit  the  child's  strength. 
The  object  of  the  parents  is  not  to'  bring  up  the  child  as  in 
a  sterilized  glass  tube — the  hot-house  variety — not  to  shelter 
it  so  completely  that  it  will  not  become  hardy,  but  on  the 
contrary  to  allow  it  to  come  in  contact  with  all  the  troubles 
and  difficulties  of  life  in  such  a  manner  that  the  dose  of 
trouble  is  never  too  great  or  too  frequent  for  its  strength  or 
resistance.  Thus  there  are  certain  stimuli  which  if  the 
child  received  them  direct  from  the  outside  environment  at 
the  age  of  six  would  have  a  very  harmful  effect  on  him, 
but  a  few  years  later  might  not  only  not  be  harmful  but 
might  even  be  beneficial.  Here  the  laws  of  immunity  hold, 
Weigert's  law  as  applied  by  Ehrlich,  or  the  law  of  di- 
minishing returns  of  the  psychologist  and  the  economist. 
The  parents  must  help  the  child  gradually  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  dangers  and  harmful  influences  of  the 
world  so  that  by  the  time  maturity  is  reached  the  child 
will  be  able  to  meet  them  without  panicky  fear. 

The  curve  will  help  us  to  visualize  this  changing  relation- 
ship. We  may  suppose  that  the  environment  is  represented 
by  the  space  above  the  horizontal  line  at  TOO  per  cent  and 
the  space  between  that  and  the  curve  may  be  thought  of  as 
the  filter  provided  by  the  parents,  through  which  environ- 
mental stimuli  must  pass  before  they  reach  the  child,  or  the 
degree  of  support  which  the  parents  must  provide.  As  the 
curve  rises  and  the  child  progresses  toward  maturity  the 
degree  to  which  the  stimuli  from  the  external  world  must 
be  modified  becomes  less  and  less — that  is,  there  is  less  and 
less  interference  on  the  part  of  the  parents  until  at  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  it  ceases  altogether. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  parents  to  determine  exactly 
how  much  support  a  child  needs  at  a  particular  time,  and 
it  is  important  for  them  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  not 
only  is  their  influence  bound  to  be  a  diminishing  one  but 
that  the  rate  of  diminution  is  not  constant.  They  are  apt 
to  overlook,  for  example,  the  fact  that  there  is  an  enormous 
difference  between  the  four-year-old  and  the  six-year-old 
child,  forgetting  that  the  six-year-old  child  is  really  much 
more  than  two  years  older  than  the  four-year-old,  and  on 
the  other  hand  that  later  on  two  years  will  mean  much 
less  change  in  development,  so  that  the  fifteen-year-old 
child  may  require  little  more  support  than  the  seventeen- 
year-old,  and  is  entitled  to  little  less  freedom.  The  danger 
is  usually  that  the  parents  supply  too  much  support  rather 
than  too  little.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  understand  the  situation,  but  often  it  is  more  deliberate. 

The  relationship  of  dependence  is  such  a  pleasant  one 
that  it  is  natural  for  parents  to  wish  to  have  it  prolonged. 
This  is  especially  true  with  the  mother.  From  the  moment 
of  conception  to  the  moment  when  the  infant  emerges  into 
the  world  as  a  human  being  (Continued  on  page  64) 


Marriages  that  Did  and  Didn't 

A  Story  of  Two  Hundred  Wives  and  Husbands 


By   MARY   ROSS 


'HAT    is    there    in    your    marriage    that    is 
especially  unsatisfactory  to  you  ?" 

With  that  as  an  opening  wedge,  Dr. 
G.  V.  Hamilton  started  in  to  explore  the 
great  ad.venture  of  adult  life.  It  is  the  first 
of  a  long  series  of  questions  comprising  his 
"objective  analysis"  of  the  experience  of  a  hundred  married 
women  and  a  hundred  married  men,  recently  completed  in 
New  York  City  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Social 
Hygiene. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  ensure  the  validity  of  scientific 
research.  The  questions — 372  of  them  for  the  women  who 
had  been  pregnant,  357  for  other  women,  and  334  for  the 
men — were  typed  on  cards  which  were  handed  silently  by 
the  investigator  to  the  subject,  so  that  he  or  she  could  not 
be  influenced  by  any  differing  shades  of  emphasis  in  the 
asking.  The  answers  were  taken  down  verbatim  in  private 
by  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  later  transferred  through  a  dictaphone 
to  typewritten  records,  numbered  according  to  a  key  which 
he  alone  knew,  so  that  there  could  be  no  chance  of  identify- 
ing the  speaker  in  the  course  of  the  later  classifications  and 
tabulations,  which  required,  of  course,  assistance  by  other 
members  of  the  research  staff.  Later  these  individual  rec- 
ords were  tabulated  on  punch  cards,  so  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  trace  the  patterns  which  seemed  to  have  made 
for  success  or  failure  in  the  145  marriages  which  were 
brought  under  this  microscope.  In  55  marriages  both  hus- 
band and  wife  were  represented.  Of  the  100  women,  75 
were  mothers  and  the  total  number  of  their  children  was  161. 
The  subjects  themselves  were  volunteers,  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  study  to  the  extent  of  offering  to  spend  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  in  answering  candidly  questions  of 
the  most  searchingly  personal  nature.  It  took  from  two  to 
thirty  hours,  according  to  the  detail  of  the  answers,  to  talk 
out  the  replies ;  the  transcript  of  the  whole  record  numbered 
2,000,000  words.  No  pretense  is  made  that  it  gives  a  gen- 
eral picture  or  a  cross  section  of  American  experience  or 
even  of  New  Yorkers.  The  subjects  came  largely  from 
successful  business  and  professional  groups,  with  a  goodly 
sprinkling  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 

representing  an  unusually  high  level      — — 

of    education    and    attainment.     By 


midst  of  the  world's  preoccupation  with  the  varieties  and 
moralities  of  sexual  experience,  these  answers  constitute,  in- 
sofar as  is  known,  the  first  and  only  body  of  first-hand  data 
on  marriage  collected  according  to  a  specialized  technique 
of  scientific  research,  under  controlled  conditions. 

To  that  first  question  laid  before  these  200  wives  and 
husbands — "What  is  there  in  your  marriage  that  is  especially 
unsatisfactory  to  you?" — 39  men  and  25  women  answered 
"nothing."  Two  men  and  u  women  said  "everything." 
The  other  replies  were  classified  under  sixty-seven  headings! 
Sexual  maladjustment  in  which  either  wife  or  husband  was 
felt  inadequate,  or  in  which  the  "blame"  was  not  placed, 
was  mentioned  by  36  men  and  45  women ;  an  unsatisfactory 
economic  situation  by  20  women  and  8  men.  Seventeen 
wives  and  10  husbands  found  marriage  irksome  because  of 
"unfreedom,  limiting  duties,"  and  so  on.  Nineteen  wives 
and  14  husbands  cited  the  "fundamental  personality  de- 
fects" of  their  respective  spouses  as  the  chief  cause  of  dis- 
satisfaction, while  the  same  number  of  women  and  10  men 
mentioned  "temperamental  differences."  Jealousy,  extrava- 
gance, the  management  of  children,  received  comparatively 
slight  mention. 
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HUS  a  preponderating  majority  of  each  sex  found 
marriage  unsatisfactory  in  some  degree.  Yet  an  even 
larger  proportion  of  both  felt  that  the  game  was  worth  the 
candle,  nevertheless.  Three  later  questions  put  this  in  differ- 
ent ways : 

Do  you  wish  to  go  on  living  with  your  husband  (or  wife) 
because  you  love  him  (or  her)?  Yes,  said  78  men  and  75 
women;  no,  II  men  and  15  women,  while  the  remainder 
gave  qualified  or  inconclusive  replies. 

//  by  some  miracle  you  could  press  a  button  and  find  that 

you  had  never  been  married  to  your  spouse,  would  you  do  so? 

No,  said  66  husbands  and  64  wives;  yes,  14  of  each,  while 

i  and  9  respectively  were  uncertain  and  the  rest  inconclusive. 

Knowing  what  you  now  know,  would  you  wish  to  marry 

if  you  were  unmarried?    Yes,  77  men  and  74  women;   yes, 

qualified,  5  men  and  10  women;  uncertain,  4  and  2;  no,  and 

no  with  qualifications,   1 1   men  and 

•     8  women. 

One  of  the  next  leading  questions 


the  very  degree  of  their  interest  in     '  I  'HIS  article  is  a  summary  of  por-  stressed  perhaps  the  clearest  general 

a  scientific  study  of   marriage  and       L    tions    of   Dr.    G.    V.    Hamilton's  showing    of    this    study:     that    the 

their    willingness    to    explore    their      scientific  report,  A  Research  in  Mar-  women    in    this    particular    lot    of 

most  intimate  experience,  they  must      riage,  which   will   be   published  for  New    Yorkers    were    considerably 

be  set  off  from  a  soiled  "normal"      professional  distribution  in  the  fall.  more  "itical  °*  marriage  and  more 

'           -11        T» ....   .         r      •  dissatisfied   with   it   than   the   men. 

A  popular  presentation  of  the  more  „ 

r    *  ,,      .  r            .              ,'    .       ,f  Each  person  was  asked  to  describe 

generally  interesting  and  significant  ^  djsposition  of  his  or  her  par. 

ently    thev    did    not   or    could    not      fact.s  and  findings  will  appear  in   a  tkular    spouse_       Only     I?    ^^ 

answer  truthfully,  the  response  was      serles  °f  articles  to   be  published  in  omitted    mention    of    some    unfor- 

given   in   obvious   good   faith,   with      the  Woman's  Home  Companion,  be-  tunate     trait     in     their     husbands, 

intention  to  tell  everything.    In  the      ginning  with  the  issue  of  next  July,  while   the   remaining   83   cited   266 
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group  of  married  people.     But 
cent    for    two    or    three    who    were 
led  to  Sthdraw  because  aPPar- 


undesirable  characteristics.  On  the  other  hand,  29  men  de- 
scribed their  wives  solely  in  complimentary  terms,  while 
the  other  71  listed  only  72  bad  traits. 

This  distinction  appeared  more  clearly  in  a  "satisfaction 
grade"  which  Dr.  Hamilton  worked  out  to  represent  a 
synthesis  of  fourteen  different  questions  which  asked  from 
one  angle  or  another,  for  a  general  estimate  of  the  success 
of  the  marriage  involved.  The  highest  rating  on  this  basis 
was  14,  registering  a  favorable  answer  to  every  question; 
the  lowest,  by  contrary,  o.  The  study  included  55  couples, 
whose  answers  could  be  directly  compared  since  in  the  case 
of  each  they  represented  two  estimates  of  the  same  situation. 
Among  these  the  husbands'  replies  included  380  points  on 
which  they  found  satisfaction  ;  those  of  the  wives,  350. 

EVEN  the  traditional  grouch  of  American  men  against 
the  propensities  of  their  wives  for  gold-digging  paled 
beside  the  corresponding  criticism  of  the  women.  Eighty- 
seven  men  declared  their  wives  "fair,  sensible,  or  generous" 
in  respect  to  money  matters;  only  66  women  meted  out 
corresponding  praise;  4  husbands,  but  17  wives,  found  that 
the  other  partner  was  extravagant,  and  9  women  declared 
their  husbands  stingy,  unfair,  or  selfish.  Another  question 
varied  this  theme  a  little  by  asking  "Is  there  friction  between 
you  on  account  of  money?"  Yes,  said  4  men  and  22  women, 
though  a  majority  of  each,  83  and  75  respectively,  ruled  out 
money  as  an  important  source  of  domestic  disharmony  by  an 
unequivocal  or  qualified  "no." 

The  importance  of  money  in  domestic  life  was  tested  in 
another  way  by  comparing  the  "satisfaction"  grades  of  people 
with  the  larger  and  the  smaller  incomes.  For  this  purpose 
the  subjects  of  the  study  were  divided  into  arbitrary  groups: 
all  those  who  reported  1014  points  in  satisfaction  rated  A; 
from  7-9,  B,  and  so  on.  The  subjects  of  the  study  were 
divided  into  two  almost  equal  groups  with  male  incomes 
above  and  below  $5,000.  Of  the  women  whose  husbands 
had  the  larger  incomes,  54  per  cent  fell  in  the  A-B  satis- 
faction groups,  as  compared  to  36  per  cent  of  those  with 
the  smaller  incomes.  For  the  men  with  incomes  above  and 
below  that  level,  the  percentages  were  52  per  cent  and 
50  per  cent.  "This  suggests,"  Dr.  Hamilton  commented, 
"that  the  marital  satisfaction  of  the  men  of  my  study  is 
much  less  dependent  on  the  size  of  income  than  is  that  of 
the  women." 
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AJD  apparently  one's  husband's  money  does  more  to 
keep  a  wife  happy  than  does  money  earned  by  the 
wife  herself.  Fifty-five  women  were  earning  nothing  at 
the  time  of  the  study  ;  35  had  earned  nothing  since  marriage. 
Slightly  more  than  62  per  cent  of  the  wives  who  earned 
nothing  fell  in  the  A-B  group,  while  only  35  per  cent  of 
all  the  other  women  in  the  study  reached  this  level  of 
contentment.  Similarly  61  per  cent  of  the  husbands  whose 
wives  earned  nothing  attained  the  higher  rating  in  general 
satisfaction,  as  compared  with  45  per  cent  of  the  husbands 
of  wage-earning  wives.  "Of  course  this  suggests  the  possi- 
bility that  wage-earning  by  wives  unfavorably  affects  the 
contentment  of  both  spouses,"  declares  Dr.  Hamilton,  "but 
alternative  explanations  must  be  considered  here.  A  tend- 
ency to  seek  paid  occupation  outside  the  home  may  be  symp- 
tomatic of  an  already  existing  dissatisfaction  with  the  mar- 
riage, and  such  dissatisfaction  might  be  due  to  a  great  variety 
of  causes."  A  further  analysis  of  marital  economics  showed 
that  the  wives  who  had  no  definite  money  allowance,  and 
the  husbands  who  gave  none,  found  marriage  appreciably 


more  satisfactory,  on  this  rating,  than  did  the  spouses  whose 
income  was  definitely  allocated.  Among  the  200  persons  of 
this  study,  those  who  had  saved  money  after  marriage  ex- 
hibited greater  satisfaction  with  the  marital  situation  as  a 
whole  than  was  experienced  by  those  who  lacked  either 
opportunity  or  inclination  to  save,  but  here  again  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  which  is  cart  and  which  is  horse. 

In  a  series  of  questions  relating  to  "love  affairs"  from 
kindergarten  upward,  the  sexes  showed  an  almost  precisely 
equal  record.  The  IOO  men  reported  681 ;  97  women, 
677.  A  higher  percentage  of  both  men  and  women  who 
had  less  than  5  love  affairs  found  marriage  highly  or  fairly 
satisfactory  than  did  those  who  recalled  more  than  that 
number.  Also  the  course  of  married  life  ran  more  smoothly 
for  the  men  and  women  who  had  not  experienced  extra- 
marital love  affairs  than  for  those  who  had.  Among  the 
latter — those  who  had  had  them — 31  per  cent  of  the  men 
and  27  per  cent  of  the  women  reached  the  A-B  satisfaction 
level;  of  those  who  had  not,  59  and  61  per  cent  respectively. 
Here  again,  the  moral  is  cloudy:  Did  the  interest  of  these 
married  people  in  persons  outside  the  marriage  bond  affect 
matrimonial  success  unfavorably,  or  was  such  an  interest 
the  outcome  of  a  relationship  already  flawed,  the  attempt 
to  get  elsewhere  what  marriage  failed  to  provide? 

TAKING  the  figures  for  merely  what  they  are  worth,  the 
statement  of  the  stories  of  a  small  group  of  people  who 
cannot  be  considered  as  representative  of  general  experience, 
it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  correla- 
tion between  marital  success  and  the  presence  or  absence  of 
children ;  that  the  most  successful  marriages,  according  to 
these  self-ratings,  seemed  to  occur  when  the  husband  was  the 
same  age  as  the  wife  or,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  when 
he  was  from  one  to  three  years  younger  (although  there  was 
an  absolute  failure  in  each  of  the  few  marriages  in  which 
the  wife  was  the  elder  by  as  much  as  seven  years)  ;  that  the 
marriages  of  recent  years  had  about  the  same  proportion 
of  successes  and  failures  as  those  of  the  older  members  of 
the  group ;  that,  in  respect  to  formal  education,  those  who 
achieved  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  marriage,  both  men  and 
women,  had  not  gone  to  college  at  all — while  the  least 
successful  were  those  who  had  gone  for  a  time  but  had  not 
graduated  ;  that  relatives  in  the  home,  especially  mothers- 
in-law,  had  quite  as  devastating  an  effect  as  popular  tradi- 
tion accords  to  them ;  and  that  business  men  and  the  wives 
of  business  men  reported  matrimonial  success  in  considerably 
higher  proportion  than  any  of  the  other  major  vocational 
groups. 

Among  these  other  groups,  engineering  (n  men,  and  12 
wives  of  engineers  of  various  sorts)  showed  a  markedly  low 
rating  for  both  sexes.  The  one  group  with  a  record  higher 
than  that  of  the  business  group  included  7  spouses,  6  men 
and  I  woman,  in  which  the  male  partner's  vocation  was 
rated  as  "religious";  all  of  these  attained  the  A-B  satis- 
faction level.  Perhaps,  one  might  speculate,  the  business 
men — in  general  those  with  the  higher  incomes  and  the 
correlated  record  of  satisfaction  for  both  husband  and  wife 
— represented  an  adaptation  to  this  age  and  its  conditions 
which  might  in  turn  reflect  a  higher  measure  of  personal 
integration  and  vitality. 

In  this  study  the  elusive  quality  of  personal  integration 
was  measured  most  clearly  and  objectively,  perhaps,  in  the 
capacity  to  attain  complete  expression  and  release  in  sexual 
experience.  That  capacity,  in  turn,  seemed  to  be  a  highly 
significant  factor  in  determining  (Continued  on  page  57) 


The  Adult:  His  Work 


By  GEDDES  SMITH 


IN  a  recent  first  novel  by  a  young  American 
(Crude,  by  Robert  Hyde)   the  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  day  are  neatly  catalogued : 
Life   was   short,   now.     It   was   divided   into 
spaces    of    eight    hours.     Out    of    these    three 
spaces  you  had  to  sell  one  in  order  to  live  the 
other  two.    Of  the  two  you  lived,  the  first  was  spent  in  sleep 
so  you  could  live  the  last.    The  last  space  was  divided  into  a 
thousand   little   demonstrations   of   life,   of   what   is    meant   by 
living. 

That  is  one  current  concept  of  a  man's  work:  it  is  some- 
thing foreign  to  life,  less  a  part  of  living  than  is  sleep. 

From  T.  V.  Smith's  admirable  study  of  The  Democratic 
Way  of  Life,  I  borrow  another  current  concept  of  work : 

Work  is  the  omnipresent  function  of  human  life.  Whatever 
quality  of  goodness  in  life  we  may  particularly  seek — whether 
liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  or  some  more  technical  formula- 
tion— if  the  work  at  which  a  man  earns  his  living  does  not 
contain  it,  we  need  not  expect  its  appearance  in  any  leisure 
that  comes  when  his  work-day  is  done. 

Here  are  two  poles  between  which  we  must  seek  some 
tenable  attitude  toward  work:  work  is  living;  work  is  the 
irrelevant  price  we  pay  for  living.  The  values  of  life  lie  in 
work;  the  values  of  life  lie  outside  work.  Like  most  oppo- 
sites,  both  these  propositions  are  probably  true.  But  they 
can  be  reconciled  and  understood  only  in  some  clearer  con- 
cept of  maturity,  for  just  as  play  is  the  distinctive  function 
of  childhood,  work  is  the  distinctive  function  of  the  adult. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  we  think  one  way  about  work 
and,  mostly,  feel  another.  Our  orators  celebrate  the  dignity 
of  work.  Artists  fill  our  public  buildings  with  symbolic 
figures  of  toil.  We  boast  of  our  commercial  and  engineering 
achievements.  Some  of  our  serious  thinkers  question  the 
wisdom  of  the  eight-hour  day  because  the  ordinary  man 
can't  be  trusted  with  leisure:  work  is  his  safety-valve  and 
his  salvation.  Yet  frankly,  we  don't  like  to  work.  Our 
stock-brokers  and  merchants  have  a  cult  of  leisure.  It  is  a 
thin  and  bloodless  cult,  and  its  ritual  is  sadly  stereotyped, 
but  it  grows  apace.  We  hang  a  busy  sign  on  the  office  door, 
and  study  the  time-table.  We  elevate  to  the  dignity  of  a 
de  facto  aristocracy  those  who  have  accumulated  or  in- 
herited enough  money  so  that  they  need  not  work  at  all. 
We  give  lip-service  to  work,  and  hug  our  leisure. 

WHEN  a  man  thinks  one  way  and  feels  another, 
contemporary  psychology  has  a  very  useful  suggestion 
to  offer:  Dig  under  the  surface.  Such  inconsistencies  usually 
point  to  conflicts — stresses  and  strains  set  up  by  opposing 
impulses — underneath.  We  want  to  work,  and  we  want  not 
to  work.  Why? 

I  suspect  that  one  important  reason  for  this  conflict  is 
that  most  of  us  most  of  the  time  do  not  really  work  at  all ; 
we  are  worked.  I  do  not  mean  merely  that  we  are,  in  terms 
of  money  and  time  and  purpose,  exploited,  though  this  whole 
issue  of  The  Survey  might  well  be  given  to  an  exploration 
of  the  effect  of  our  pyramid-profit  system  on  the  worker. 
Many  of  us  have  had  the  sense  of  futility  that  comes  in  a 


job  where  our  life's-blood  goes  to  coin  profits  for  another 
man's  pockets.  The  situation  I  am  trying  to  describe  is 
like  that,  but  on  a  much  deeper  level  of  experience.  We  are 
worked  by  forces  inside  ourselves  which  we  are  too  immature 
to  control.  Because  we  are  not  masters  of  ourselves  we  are 
not  masters  of  our  work ;  we  whistle  to  keep  our  courage  up, 
and  turn  our  backs  on  it  the  minute  we  can. 

It  is  dangerous  business,  I  know,  to  express  an  opinion 
about  something  that  lies  below  the  surface  of  your 
neighbor's  consciousness.  Some  of  the  people  who  seem  to 
me  least  aware  of  their  own  reasons  for  doing  what  they 
do  are'  loudest  in  their  protestations  that  they  understand 
themselves  down  to  the  ground.  There  are,  however,  certain 
assumptions  about  human  behavior  which  are  so  widely 
supported  by  clinical  evidence  and  which  seem  so  plausible 
and  natural  that  even  a  layman  has  perhaps  the  right  to  use 
them  as  premises  for  the  interpretation  of  what  he  sees 
about  him. 

FREUD,  Jung  and  Watson  have  all  emphasized  the 
enormous  importance  of  what  happens  to  us  in  infancy 
and  childhood — the  experiences  and  attitudes  which  taken 
together  make  up  the  typical  family  situation.  Each  of  us 
has  a  father,  or  some  substitute  for  a  father,  who  gives  us 
the  experience  of  authority  or  fails  to  do  so,  and  affects  us 
profoundly  in  either  case.  Each  of  us  has  a  mother,  or  some 
substitute  for  her.  Normally  we  have  from  the  mother 
protection,  security,  unasked  love.  If  we  receive  them  we 
are  shaped  by  them ;  if  not,  we  are  none  the  less  influenced 
by  the  lack  of  them.  We  have  a  child,  or  we  catch  from 
others  a  clue  to  the  experience  of  having  a  child,  and  we 
form  habits  of  protecting,  controlling,  or  exploiting  those 
weaker  than  we  are.  Each  of  these  experiences,  for  good 
and  sufficient  biological  reasons,  is  loaded  with  emotion. 
It  may  well  be  that  these  emotions  which  we  begin  to  feel 
so  early  in  life  are  among  the  most  important  components 
of  the  motive  power  with  which  we  are,  or  should  be, 
charged  throughout  life.  For  the  human  animal  is  rather 
like  a  storage-battery:  He  holds  within  himself,  by  gift  of 
racial  and  individual  experience,  the  energy  he  works  with, 
and  that  energy  is  a  matter  of  emotion  far  more  than  of 
thought. 

But  a  storage-battery  may  be  short-circuited,  and  when 
that  happens  the  energy  that  it  holds  can't  get  out  .and  do 
any  work:  It  turns  in  upon  itself  and  ultimately  destroys 
itself.  This  happens  to  people  when  the  flow  of  experience 
is  blocked.  The  emotions  have  a  life-process  to  go  through. 
There  is  a  time  for  subservience  to  the  father's  authority ; 
there  is  a  time  for  adolescent  rebellion ;  there  comes  a  time 
when  both  subservience  and  rebellion  should  be  outgrown, 
when  we  should  seize  for  ourselves  the  authority  that  the 
father  has  wielded  and  symbolized,  and  become  responsible 
only  to  ourselves  for  what  we  are  and  do.  There  is  a  time 
for  dependence  on  the  mother ;  there  comes  a  time  when 
dependence  on  anything  that  has  power  to  mother  us  be- 
comes a  crippling  weakness.  There  is  a  time  for  protecting 
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and  controlling  the  child ;  there  comes  a 
time  when  we  must  give  him  his  head  or 
rob  him  of  the  power  to  grow.  A  man  is 
mature  when  he  has  become  his  own  father 
and  his  own  mother,  and  stands  ready  to 
yield  his  child  up  to  the  full  hazards  of 
independence. 

WE  grow  up  physically,  but  it  hurts 
to  grow  up  emotionally.  Many  of 
us  remain,  in  one  aspect  or  all,  childish, 
because  being  a  child  is  easier  than  being 
an  adult.  The  emotional  attitudes  appro- 
priate to  one  stage  of  life  linger  beyond 
their  appointed  term.  Then  the  biological 
impulse  toward  maturity  and  the  throw- 
back to  childhood  get  tangled ;  the  clash 
of  emotional  forces  confuses  our  percep- 
tions ;  we  are  bogged  in  the  impasse  of 
wanting  to  grow  up  and  wanting  not  to 
grow  up.  Our  energy  is  short-circuited. 

Now  if  this  typical  difficulty  were  con- 
fined to  our  relations  with  our  actual 
fathers  and  mothers  and  children  there 
would  be  no  need  to  discuss  it  further  in 
this  connection.  But — and  here  I  must 
draw  on  psychological  hypotheses  with 
which  the  reader  may  or  may  not  agree — 
we  have  an  odd  way  of  carrying  our  fathers 
and  mothers  and  actual  or  putative  chil- 
dren around  with  us,  like  the  captain  of 
H.M.S.  Pinafore's  cousins  and  his  sisters 
and  his  aunts.  We  inject  them — or  the 
things  they  stand  for — into  all  kinds  of 
situations  where  they  don't  belong  at  all. 
This  process,  which  goes  technically  by  the 
name  of  projection,  may  be  very  roughly 
described  as  a  subjective  squint.  Try  to 
look  a  cross-eyed  person  in  the  eyes:  It 
can't  be  done,  and  you  wonder  uneasily  as 
he  looks  at  you  with  one  eye  what  he  sees 
with  the  other.  In  some  such  way,  more 
often  than  we  suspect,  we  look  cross-eyed 
at  our  jobs  and  our  fellow-workers.  We 
look  at  the  boss,  and  we  see  a  father.  We 
look  at  the  pay-envelope  which  means 
shelter  and  food,  and  we  see  a  mother. 
We  look  at  an  employe,  and  we  see  a 
child.  We  look  at  a  task,  and  we  see  our- 
selves in  the  mirror.  And  because  of  the 
ancient  and  deep-lying  emotions  which  these  images  call  up, 
we  respond  first  to  what  we  see  with  the  off  eye— not  to 
what  is  really  before  us. 

Take  the  omnipresent  problem  of  authority.    Suppose 
am  an  employe  who  is  only  half  grown-up ;  suppose  I  have 
never  lived   through  the  adolescent  rebellion  and  still   feel 
fear  and  resentment  in  the  face  of  the  father-authority.    I 
find  this  authority  in  the  boss.     I  am  on  the  fence:  if  I 
off  at  one  side  into  subservience  I  bruise  my  self-respect; 
if  I  fall  off  on  the  other  side  into  rebellion  I  still  bruise  my 
self-respect,  for  in  the  long  run  my  rebellion   is  futile:   I 
have  to  come  to  terms.    Suppose  day  after  day  presents  this 
same  nerve-wracking  situation;  is  it  likely  that  I  shall 
satisfaction  in  work? 
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SUNDAY  GARDEN  INSPECTION 
"If  what  he  most  deeply  wants  to  do  is  to  create  that  home, 
and  if  he  is  conscious  of  the  relation  between  his  desire  and 
his  job,  he  can  find  satisfaction  in  his  work  and  it  is  creative." 

What  can  I  do  about  it?  I  can  grow  up.  I  can  dis- 
entangle the  father  and  the  boss,  and  deal  with  the  outside 
facts  and  my  inside  feelings  as  separate  problems.  I  can  say, 
"This  man  has  authority,  not  over  me,  but  over  my  work. 
I  can  get  out  from  under  his  thumb  and  into  working  rela- 
tionship with  him.  I  can  meet  him  half-way  and  more  by 
conforming  what  I  do  to  his  wishes,  without  feeling  crushed 
in  what  I  am." 

This  is  more,  I  think,  than  a  mere  success  formula. 
It  is  a  crude  way  of  defining  an  inner  attitude  which, 
if  it  amounts  to  anything,  must  be  intimately  felt,  and 
which  must  be  ratified  and  supported  by  the  wholi 
personality.  But  the  question  of  how  we  come  to  the 
attitudes  of  maturity  is  too  far-reaching  for  this  article. 
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DERRICKS  AT  NIGHT 

"As  work  is  organized  in  the  modem  world,  relatively  little  of  it  will  be  at  all  times  intrinsically  appealing. 
Some  of  it  will  be  brutally  monotonous.    Such  reality  cannot  be  balked,  but  we  need  not  make  faces  at  it." 


There  are  many  ways,  and  each  of  us  must  find  his  own. 

Let  us  return  to  the  question  of  authority  and  look  at  it 
from  the  other  side.  If  immaturity  in  work-relationships 
were  confined  to  underlings  the  problem  would  be  much 
simplified,  but  for  every  childish  attitude  in  the  private  there  is 
likely  to  be  another  in  the  captain,  and  the  child  in  one  has  an 
unholy  way  of  calling  out  the  child  in  the  other.  I  am  thinking 
not  so  much  of  the  classic  man-who-cannot-command-others- 
because-he-cannot-command-himself — the  man  in  whom  the 
voice  of  authority  is  perpetually  changing  for  the  good 
reason  that  he  is  still  emotionally  adolescent— as  of  the 
father-child  relationship.  Suppose  I  as  boss  am  not  suffi- 
ciently mature  to  be  happy  without  the  responses  a  child 
theoretically  owes  the  father — unquestioning  recognition  of 
authority,  and  love  (or  "loyalty")  in  exchange  for  pro- 
tection. Put  me  in  charge  of  a  force  of  workers,  and  I 
cannot  be  trusted  not  to  demand  these  responses  from  them. 
The  experience  of  directing  other  people  is  strong  drink; 
it  warms  the  ego  and  puffs  up  one's  sense  of  power.  It  is 
easy  to  slip  into  either  of  two  alternatives:  on  the  one  hand, 
using  that  power  as  an  end  in  itself,  becoming  a  little 
Mussolini  in  whatever  station  God  has  called  us  to;  or, 
on  the  other,  using  authority  as  a  means  of  buying 
gratitude,  becoming  what  we  accurately  call  paternalistic, 
interfering  with  the  lives  of  less  important  people  "for 
their  own  good." 

Here,  I  suspect,  is  a  clue  to  industrial  unrest  that  deserves 
study  quite  as  much  as  the  more  familiar  economic  motives. 
What  makes  the  Interborough  in  New  York,  and  hundreds 


of  other  well-intrenched  corporations,  fight  the  free 
unionization  of  their  men?  Partly  because  the  "company 
union"  is  easier  to  handle  in  a  way  that  looks  well  on  the 
balance-sheet,  but  partly  too  because  it  seems  right  and 
proper  to  the  general  manager  that  the  whole  crew  should 
be  a  happy  family,  with  father  looking  out  for  the  bills  and 
nobody  else  worrying.  What  causes  the  angry  resentment 
of  a  Passaic  mill-owner  or  a  soft-coal  mine  operator  when 
his  employes  presume  to  take  a  hand  in  the  solution  of  the 
desperate  situation  in  which  they  find  themselves?  What, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  Marxian  dogma  of  inevitable 
industrial  conflict  but  a  bitter  rationalization  of  the  workers' 
revolt  against  paternal  domination  and  exploitation?  Per- 
haps the  most  significant  change  in  industrial  relations  in 
our  generation  is  the  rise  of  some  unions,  such  as  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  to  the  stature  of  adult 
collaborators  with  capital,  and  the  acceptance  by  their 
employers  of  the  new  relationship. 

I  have  given  space  to  discussing  the  father-child  tension 
because  it  is  so  common  and  at  the  same  time  so  simple  in 
its  broad  psychological  implications.  I  must  hurry  over  some 
of  the  subtler  forces  that,  until  we  become  adult,  work  us 
and  so  spoil  our  work.  There  is  for  example  the  yearning 
to  be  mothered,  which  may  generate  the  fear  of  losing  the 
job,  which  condones  our  failures  and  shapes  our  excuses 
for  them,  which  keeps  alive  a  hunger  for  "appreciation," 
and  seeks  the  familiar  shoulder-to-weep-on.  Countless 
variations  of  an  immature  adjustment  to  sex  have  power  to 
rob  us  of  work-satisfaction.  (Continued  on  page  63) 


The  Teachable  Age 

Some  Evidences  from  a  Study  by  E.  L.  Thorndike 


'N  general,  nobody  under  forty-five  should 
restrain  himself  from  trying  to  learn  any- 
thing because  of  a  belief  or  fear  that  he  is 
too  old  to  be  able  to  learn  it.  Nor  should 
he  use  that  fear  as  an  excuse  for  not  learning 
anything  which  he  ought  to  learn.  If  he 
fails  in  learning  it,  inability  due  directly  to  age  will  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  the  reason." 

Thus  in  the  final  chapter  of  his  forthcoming  book  E.  L. 
Thorndike,  professor  of  psychology  at  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  sums  up  the  evidence  of  the  first 
extensive  and  systematic  inquiry  as  to  whether  infancy, 
childhood  and  adolescence  have  an  advantage  over  the  adult 
years  in  the  ability  to  learn.  That  volume,  Adult  Education, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Association  for  Adult  Educa- 
tion, marshalls  in  detail  the  findings  of  past  studies  and  of 
new  and  elaborate  research  by  the  author  and  his  associates. 
The  excerpts  comprised  in  this  article  are  published  in  ad- 
vance of  the  book  by  courtesy  of  the  Macmillan  Company. 

Although  psychology  has  offered  no  generally  accepted 
account  of  the  effect  of  age  on  ability  to  learn,  there  were 
many  existing  facts  on  learning  by  adults,  measured  in 
experiments  such  as  the  improving  ability  to  toss  shot  into 
a  glass,  or  to  refrain  from  winking  when  a  rubber  hammer 
struck  a  glass  plate  in  front  of  the  eye,  in  writing  shorthand, 
memorizing,  or  arithmetical  problems.  "Summaries  or 
samples,"  commented  Professor  Thorndike,  after  reviewing 
these  in  detail,  "demonstrate  that  the  adults  in  question 
made  large  amounts  of  improvements  and  made  them  at 
rapid  rates  in  all  sorts  of  mental  operations — in  simple 
sensorimotor  abilities,  in  observing  details,  in  simple  asso- 
ciation or  habit  formation,  in  learning  elaborate  systems  of 
motor  and  mental  habits,  in  memorizing  (save  when  that 
ability  has  been  already  brought  to  a  rather  high  status), 
and  in  other  still  more  complex  functions  which  have  been 
tested." 

Furthermore,  a  study  of  existing  data  assembled  by  various 
scientific  students  of  the  comparative  abilities  of  old  and 
young  in  learning  of  various  kinds — throwing  basketball 
goals,  for  example,  or  acquiring  skill  in  archery,  or  forming 
simple  habits  by  the  sorting  of  cards,  or  learning  mathe- 
matical games  or  matters 
which  require  a  mixture  of 
reasoning  and  memory,  dis- 
closed in  general  that  the 
differences  between  young  and 
old  were  small  in  comparison 
with  the  differences  within 
each  group.  "On  the  whole, 
if  we  did  have  to  estimate  on 
the  basis  of  this  chapter's 
reports,  we  should  estimate 
adult  ability  as  very  close  to 
that  of  the  late  "teens." 

Obviously    the    pre-existing 


"The  ages  25  to  45  are  superior 
early  adolescence  in 


facts  needed  to  be  checked  by  larger  and  more  specific  data 
on  the  comparative  learning  of  young  people  and  their  elders 
if  the  relation  of  age  to  learning  was  to  be  measured  with 
any  degree  of  precision,  and  with  this  aim  Professor  Thorn- 
dike  and  his  associates  conducted  three  extensive  series  of 
experiments  covering  long  periods  of  learning.  One  con- 
cerned learning  to  read,  write,  compute,  and  form  certain 
simple  habits  in  the  case  of  adult  prisoners,  covering  a  range 
of  intellect  from  near  the  average  to  very  low  levels.  A 
second  concerned  the  learning  of  typical  high  school  sub- 
jects, such  as  algebra,  English,  civics,  and  biology  by  adult 
pupils  in  public  evening  high  schools,  covering  a  range  of 
near  average  to  very  high  levels.  The  third,  also  drawing 
on  pupils  of  average  or  high  intelligence,  reported  the 
learning  of  typewriting  and  stenography  by  adults  in  secre- 
tarial schools.  The  investigation  also  included  intensive 
experiments  in  learning  to  write  with  the  left  hand,  to 
typewrite,  and  to  understand  the  artificial  language 
Esperanto. 

Thus  six  grown-ups  who  had  always  written  with  the 
right  hand  undertook  to  learn  to  write  with  the  left;  two 
left-handed  persons  tried  their  right.  This  was  the  upshot, 
carefully  measured  in  terms  of  the  Thorndike  Hand- 
writing Scale: 

"Somehow  the  adult  starts  in  writing  with  the  wrong 
hand  with  nearly  as  great  facility  as  the  child  of  eight  or 
nine  has  in  writing  with  the  right  hand,  after  two  years  of 
schooling.  ...  In  general,  the  gain  of  these  eight  adults  from 
less  than  sixteen  hours  of  practice  was  greater  than  the  gain 
proposed  by  experts  as  suitable  to  be  accomplished  by 
children  using  the  right  hand  in  two  years  of  growth  and 
schooling,  including  one  hundred  or  more  hours  of  special 
practice  in  handwriting.  .  .  .  Any  group  of  individuals  of 
capacity  for  sensorimotor  learning  equal  to  the  capacity  of 
our  group  of  eight,  should  then  be  able  to  learn  new  trades, 
new  features  of  a  trade,  new  games  of  skill,  and  the  like, 
with  a  degree  of  success  comparable  to  that  observed  in 
this  experiment." 

In  the  experiment  in  the  learning  of  typewriting  by 
four  adults,  the  two  older  subjects  did  better  than  the 
younger.  The  superiority  of  their  gain  was  due  partly  to 

a  superiority  in  intelligence. 
Esperanto  was  chosen  for 
the  third  experiment  "because 
it  represents  the  learning  of  a 
coherent,  consistent,  intellec- 
tual, logical  system,  and  what- 
ever is  true  of  learning  it 
may  be  expected  to  be  ap- 
plicable in  large  measure  to 
the  learning  of  other  highly 
systematic  and  intellectual 
things,  such  as  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  German,  Italian  and 
other  languages ;  algebra, 
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to  childhood  and  equal  or  superior  to 
general  ability  to  learn." 
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trigonometry,  calculus  and  other  features  of  mathematics; 
physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  and  other  physical  sciences; 
botany,  physiology,  economics,  psychology,  sociology,  educa- 
tion, and  other  biological  and  social  studies,  insofar  as  these 
can  be  learned  as  systematic  organized  facts  and  principles." 
The  results  of  this  test  indicated  that  "the  difference  be- 
tween age  22  and  age  40  in  ability  to  learn  a  logical 
systemic  language  is  small,  and  is  confined  largely  to  the 
oral  test.  Assuming  that  the  units  of  our  tests  correspond 
roughly  with  truly  equal  steps  of  difference  in  knowledge 
of  Esperanto,  ability  to  learn  falls  off  about  2O  per  cent 
from  age  22  to  age  42,  or  about  one  part  in  a  hundred 
per  year. 

WITH  the  aid  of  data  furnished  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  International  Auxiliary  Language  Association 
we  were  able  to  compare  the  ability  of  adults  to  learn 
Esperanto  with  the  ability  of  children  of  14  to  18  and  of 
still  younger  children.  Pupils  19  to  18  years  old  in  a  good 
private  school,  having  over  twice  as  much  class  study  as  the 
group  35  years  old  and  over  (and  more  than  twice  as  much 
home  study,  if  they  did  not  shirk  their  assignments),  gained 
little  more  than  half  as  much.  Younger  groups  of  ages 
around  9  and  n  show  still  slower  rates  of  gain,  despite  the 
fact  that  in  one  group  they  were  children  of  exceptionally 
high  intelligence.  The  facts  are  in  flat  contradiction  to  the 
doctrine  that  childhood  is  the  period  for  easiest  learning  to 
read,  write,  or  understand  the  hearing  of  a  language,  and 
that  the  early  teens  are  the  period  next  most  advantageous. 
Exactitude  in  pronunciation  was  not  tested  in  our  experi- 
ments. It  is  probable  that  the  superiority  of  adults  would 
be  somewhat  less  in  learning  a  natural  language,  abounding 
in  irregularities  which  must  be  mastered  largely  by  sheer 
habituation.  But  we  are  convinced  that  the  gain  made  in 
fifty  or  a  hundred  or  five  hundred  hours  of  study  of  French 
or  German  or  Italian  or  Spanish  or  Latin  by  a  group  of 
any  age  from  20  to  40  will  be  greater  than  the  gain 
made  by  a  group  aged  8  or  10  or  12  of  equal  native  capa- 
city." 

The  study  of  the  learning  of  prisoners  covered  records 
in  reading,  spelling,  vocabulary  and  other  school  subjects 
of  283  men  enrolled  in  the  school  at  Sing  Sing  for  one  or 
more  terms.  These  records  were  compared  with  the  time 
required  by  school  children  to  make  like  progress. 

"The  men  made  on  the  average  82  per  cent  of  the  gain 
which  children  make  during  the  same  months  of  schooling. 
The  children,  however,  had  four  times  as  long  a  school 
day  and  spent  more  hours  on  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
and  arithmetic  during  nine  months  than  these  adults  did 
during  eleven.  Moreover,  the  norms  stating  the  gains  of 
children  are  for  children  of  average  intellect,  while  these 
adults  were  in  general  below  average  intellect.  So  it  seems 
certain  that  these  adults  learned  these  school  subjects  more 
rapidly  than  they  would  have  learned  them  at  the  age  of 
ten  or  twelve.  .  .  .  On  the  whole  the  results  with  these  adult 
men  of  low  level  of  intellect  support  the  conclusions  that 
the  curve  of  ability  to  learn  in  relation  to  age  from  22  to  42 
is  a  very  slow  decline  and  is  no  greater  for  inferior  intelli- 
gence than  for  superior." 

The  study  of  students  in  the  public  evening  schools 
covered  886  pupils  from  14  years  of  age  to  30  and  over 
who  were  taking  one  or  more  of  the  usual  secondary  sub- 
jects. Their  records  showed:  "The  pupils  of  age  30  or 
over  gain  decidedly  more  than  those  of  age  14  to  16,  a 


little  more  than  those  of  age  17  to  19,  the  same  as  those 
of  age  25  to  29,  and  less  than  those  of  age  20  to  24.  Un- 
fortunately there  are  only  1 7  in  the  group  aged  30  or  over." 
These  records  were  corrected  for  differences  in  intelli- 
gence score,  attendance  and  home  study,  with  little  change 
in  the  results  shown  by  the  school  records  alone.  Taking 
those  who  gained  most — the  students  aged  2O  to  24 — as 
the  standard,  the  "ability  to  learn"  as  measured  in  this 
corrected  reading  is: 

59  for  age   14  to   16  years. 

85  for  age  17  to  19  years. 

100  for  age  20  to  24  years. 

89  for  age  25  to  29  years. 

87  for  age  30  years  or  over. 

A  careful  study  of  students  in  professional  schools  of 
shorthand  and  typewriting  showed  no  demonstrable  dif- 
ference between  the  two  groups  aged  17-19  and  20-24, 
while  those  of  more  than  24  learned  almost  as  well  as 
the  younger. 

Among  a  number  of  corroborative  studies  there  was  an 
analysis  of  the  grades  of  465  candidates  for  the  M.A. 
degree  at  Teachers'  College,  divided  by  age  into  groups 
20-29,  3O-39,  and  40-49.  The  median  grades  obtained  by 
the  first  two  were  the  same,  .32;  that  of  the  forty-year- 
olders,  .41.  "The  essential  result  is  that  the  older  ages 
do  a  little  better.  .  .  .  After  50  there  is  a  drop,  but  the 
number  of  cases  is  scant  at  these  late  ages,  so  that  the  exact 
amount  of  the  drop  is  not  certain." 

IN  one  experiment  to  test  "sheer  modifiability"  or 
plasticity,  the  younger  people  studied  were  clearly  the 
superior.  In  this,  24  subjects,  12  of  them  averaging  about 
22,  the  other  twelve  about  42,  were  blindfolded,  and  told 
to  draw  lines  of  specified  lengths  in  one  quick  jerk  of  a 
pencil.  They  never  saw  the  lines  they  drew.  First  there 
were  600  trials  on  which  no  verdict  was  given  by  the  ex- 
perimenter; then  600  on  each  of  seven  days,  on  which  he 
replied  "right"  or  "wrong";  then  after  a  lapse  of  days, 
another  600  without  comment.  Through  all  the  trials,  the 
younger  were  clearly  the  superior.  Another  experiment 
with  a  code  of  letters  seemed  to  verify  this  result.  Con- 
sidering these  findings  in  relation  to  his  other  studies, 
Professor  Thorndike  concludes: 

"The  general  tendency  from  all  our  experiments  is  for 
an  inferiority  [in  learning  ability]  of  about  15  per  cent  as 
a  result  of  20  years  from  22  on.  Learning  representing  an 
approximation  of  sheer  modifiability  unaided  by  past  learning 
shows  considerably  more  inferiority  than  this.  Actual 
learning  of  such  things  as  adults  commonly  have  to  learn 
shows  considerably  less." 

In  addition  to  the  facts  disclosed  by  experimental  ob- 
servation, Professor  Thorndike  also  recorded  the  opinions 
of  nearly  a  hundred  grown-ups  aged  from  20  to  40  and 
over  on  their  experience  in  learning  of  many  varieties  at 
various  ages — on  learning  to  dance  or  skate  or  play  the 
piano;  to  like  olives,  spinach,  tomatoes  or  raw  oysters;  to 
speak  in  public  or  play  chess;  and  likewise  their  changes  in 
attitude  or  opinion  toward  unpleasant  things,  such  as  thun- 
derstorms or  snakes,  and  toward  political,  religious  and 
social  views. 

"In  general  the  testimony  of  this  group  indicates  ( i )  that 
almost  anything  is  learnable  at  any  time  up  to  fifty,  (a) 
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that  the  experience  of  these  individuals  leads  them  to  expect 
more  difficulty  in  learning  from  forty  on  than  from  thirty 
to  thirty-nine,  except  with  making  and  breaking  food  habits, 
(3)  that  the  difficulty  expected  from  30  up  to  40  is  no 
greater  than  for  childhood  or  adolescent  years  in  the  case 
of  intellectual  acquisition  pure  and  simple,  and  (4)  that,  in 
general,  age  seems  to  them  to  influence  the  power  of  intel- 
lectual acquisition  very  much  less  tran  it  influences  motor 
skill.  There  is  evidence  also  that  (5)  the  difficulty  expected 
in  learning  at  late  age  is  in  part  due  to  a  sensitiveness  to 
ridicule,  adverse  comment,  and  undesired  attention,  so  that 
if  it  were  customary  for  mature  and  old  people  to  learn  to 
swim  and  ride  bicycles  and  speak  German,  the  difficulty 
might  diminish. 

"None  of  the  expected  differences  in  difficulty  are  of  very 
great  magnitude.  The  greatest  is  for  swimming,  skating, 
an  I  dancing,  and  even  for  them  a  substantial  minority  con- 
sider that  it  would  be  as  easy  or  easier  for  them  to  learn 
at  40  or  over  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  learning.  If  the 
absolute  differences  were  very  great  there  would  be  un- 
animity concerning  the  direction  of  the  difference. 

"The  real  differences  are  probably  in  most  cases  less  than 
the  expected,  for  the  following  reasons:  These  individuals, 
who  surveyed  their  learning  in  retrospect,  probably  under- 
estimated the  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  water  or  on  the 
ice,  etc.,  etc.,  in  childhood's  learning.  They  probably  con- 
fuse interest  in  learning  with  ability  to  learn  to  some  ex- 
tent. So  far  as'they  were  prejudiced  at  all,  they  were  prob- 
ably prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  that,  after 
adolescence,  each  year  in  some  mysterious  way  weakens  the 
power  to  learn. 

"The  facts  reported  in  this  chapter  seem  to  us  to  show 
that  adults  learn  much  less  than  they  might,  partly  because 
they  underestimate  their  power  of  learning,  and  partly  be- 
cause of  unpleasant  attention  and  comment.  The  facts  are 
also  in  harmony  with  the  assumption  that  adults  learn  less 
than  they  might  because  they  do  not  care  enough  about 
learning.  There  is  nothing  in  the  testimony  that  need 
weaken  our  conclusions,  previously  made  from  the  experi- 
mental results." 

In  a  chapter  tracing  the  causes  of  age-changes  in  learn- 
ing ability,  Professor  Thorndike  cites  as  possible  factors 
capacity,  inner  growth,  the  degenerative  effect  of  age,  train- 
ing and  the  action  of  disuse  upon  ability  to  learn.  Important 
among  these  is  inner  growth  or  development.  Though  this 
probably  varies  for  different  abilities,  "its  general  mode  or 
average  seems  from  our  results  to  be  somewhere  near  2O, 
though  psychologists  in  general  would  probably  be  inclined 
to  set  it  somewhat  earlier."  "Consequently  we  can  assert 
with  reasonable  surety  that  the  fact  of  inner  growth  favors 
adults  in  comparison  with  children.  Unless  it  is  counter- 
balanced by  factors  acting  in  the  opposite  direction,  inner 
growth  gives  the  person  from  25  to  45  as  good  an  ability 
to  learn  as  he  had  from  20  to  25,  a  better  ability  than  he 
had  from  15  to  20,  and  a  much  better  ability  than  he  had 
from  5  to  15." 

OF  the  degenerative  effects  of  age,  little  is  known, 
"though  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  at  some 
time  between  20  and  90  the  inner  developmental  forces 
which  make  the  ability  to  learn  give  way  in  most  persons  to 
other  inner  influences  which  make  it  wane."  The  influence 
of  training  "should  (with  occasional  exceptions  due  to  the 
formation  of  bad  habits)  cause  an  increase  in  the  ability 


to  learn  with  age,  so  long  as  each  year  of  age  brings  train- 
ing with  it."  Disuse — the  failure  to  keep  on  learning — 
might,  on  the  other  hand,  favor  a  decrease  in  the  ability  to 
learn. 

"If,  then,  a  man  ceased  at  30  to  learn,  he  would,  other 
things  being  equal,  lose  gradually  such  gains  irj  ability  to 
learn  as  he  had  acquired  by  school  or  other  training  in 
learning  before  20.  Even  if  there  was  no  natural  process 
of  fall  in  the  power  to  learn,  corresponding  to  its  rise  in 
childhood  and  adolescence,  a  man  might  yet  lose  the  power 
to  learn  for  the  same  reason  that  he  loses  the  names  of 
early  teachers,  or  the  facts  of  algebra  or  Latin." 

"On  the  whole,  the  facts  about  age  changes  in  general, 
age  changes  in  animal  learning,  and  our  results  with  man 
justify  a  rather  vigorous  skepticism  concerning  inner  degen- 
eration as  the  sole  cause  of  the  drop  in  learning  power  from 
22  to  45.  Disuse  has  substantial  claims  to  some  recognition. 
The  decline  is  then  not  only  small  in  amount,  it  is  also 
probably  in  part  avoidable  by  the  simple  expedient  of  con- 
tinuing to  learn.  Adult  learning  is  itself  probably  a  partial 
preventive  or  cure  for  adult  inability  to  learn." 

'E  have  shown  that  the  decline  from  the  acme  of 
ability  to  learn  (located  probably  at  some  point 
between  2O  to  25)  to  about  42  is  only  about  13  to  15  per 
cent  for  a  representative  group  of  abilities;  and  that 
ages  25  to  45  are  superior  to  childTlood,  and  equal  or 
superior  to  early  adolescence  (14-18)  in  general  ability  to 
learn." 

In  the  way  of  learning  as  well  as  in  the  capacity  to  learn, 
comparatively  little  difference  between  young  and  old  was 
apparent  in  another  group  of  experiments  designed  to  test 
such  characteristics  of  the  learning  process  as  memory,  think- 
ing and  reasoning,  and  carelessness  and  impulsiveness  at 
different  ages.  "We  may,  in  general  plans  for  adult  educa- 
tion, figure  on  a  slight  age  loss  in  intelligence  from  22  to 
42,  such  as  was  found  in  the  case  of  strength,  speed,  and 
skill.  .  .  .  Individual  differences  amongst  those  of  the  same 
age  will  enormously  outweigh  differences  between  ages  in 
adult  intelligence.  .  .  .  The  present  indications  are  that 
memory  loss  from  disuse  is  a  little  greater  in  the  later  than 
in  the  earlier  adult  years.  .  .  .  The  net  result  from  three 
lines  of  evidence  seems  to  be  that  the  older  manifest  little 
more  caution  and  care  in  intellectual  operations  than  the 
young  adults  or  adolescents." 

"Such  few  age  differences  as  do  appear  are  usually  ex- 
plainable as  the  products  of  special  experiences  associated 
with  age  rather  than  as  products  or  symptoms  of  a  general 
inner  change  in  the  mind's  ways  of  working.  If  we  had 
a  hundred  boys  of  16  and  a  hundred  men  of  36  study 
algebra  or  French  or  history  or  civics  for  a  year  and  had 
a  record  of  the  thinking  of  each  individual  in  doing  so,  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  we  could  do  much  better  than 
guess  at  which  was  young  thinking  and  which  was  old 
thinking,  except  for  references  to  special  adult  experiences 
or  signs  of  special  interests.  In  their  experiences,  interests, 
and  motives  adults  obviously  differ  from  adolescents,  but 
in  the  nature  of  the  learning  process  they  are  substantially 
alike,  so  far  as  we  can  see.  Our  studies  of  the  matter  are, 
however,  subject  to  the  limitations  of  our  abilities  and  facili- 
ties; and  they  should  be  checked  by  other  observers  with 
other  materials.  If  they  are  verified,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  general  laws  of  learning  are  substantially  the  same  from 
fifteen  to  fifty." 
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'HE  four  girls  were 
undeniably  good- 
looking,  but  hardly 
of  impartial  mind 
or  judicial  temper.  Far  from  it. 
They  sat  in  a  row,  ranging  in  age 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-five,  all  very 
handsome,  and  all  very  angry.  They 
were  wrapped  in  fur  coats  to  fashion 
which  innumerable  rabbits  and  small  rodents  had  been 
sacrificed.  Four  platinum  wedding  rings  adorned  their 
hands.  They  made  a  formidable  array  of  youth,  vigor, 
brave  drapery,  and  red  rage. 

Emma,  the  oldest  and  relatively  the  mildest  in  temper, 
sat  at  the  end  in  gray  squirrel,  her  jaw  set,  but  her  blue 
eyes  not  quite  so  snapping  as  the  black  ones  of  Rose,  the 
firebrand  next  her,  who  evidently  was  the  commanding  line 
officer,  while  Emma  was  chief  of  staff.  Elsie  was  similar 
to  Rose  in  temperament,  when  Rose  gave  her  a  chance  to 
show  it,  while  Gert  was  scarcely  more  than  a  gay  shy 
school-girl.  The  latter's  coat  was  the  least  expensive,  for 
naturally  the  bank  account  of  Gert  and  George  was  seven 
years  behind  that  of  Emma  and  Neil.  The  sisters  repre- 
sented not  only  steps  of  age,  but  an  increasing  scale  of 
expenditure  upon  their  persons,  up  to  Emma,  a  model  of 
serene  elegance. 

"We  may  as  well  hurry  this  thing  up,"  snapped  Rose. 
"I  got  all  kinds  of  work  waiting  for  me.  And  I  shan't 
come  again.  It  sounds  so  good  in  an  office  to  ask  to  get 
off  because  your  sister's  pinched!  I'm  about  through."  She 
threw  up  her  chin  and  tapped  the 
floor  with  her  neatly  buckled 
slipper. 

"We've  talked  it  over  and  de- 
cided that  I'd  better  take  her," 
suggested  Emma  more  quietly. 
"But  they  got  to  let  me  alone. 
I  just  can't  bother  with  her  un- 
less I  have  complete  charge.  I'm 
too  nervous  to  put  up  with  inter- 
ference, and  Neil  wouldn't  stand 
For  it  either." 

Elsie  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"Neil  is  one  saint,  I'll  say.  Luke 
wouldn't  bother  with  her  at  all, 
and  I  don't  mind  saying  so.  He 
says  Ma  wouldn't  keep  out,  and 
you  know  she  won't.  She  likes 
butting  in  too  well." 

"Nobody's  asking  Luke  to  take 
her,"  retorted  Rose.  "Em  is  the 
only  one  she'll  listen  to,  Em  or 
me.  But  I'm  away  all  day  and 


That' 
cage 


Plump  little  Maisie  shot  into  the  room 
as  if  she  had  had  her  ear  to  the  door 


so  are  you.  There  is  no  one 
but  Em  who  can  stick  around 
at  home  and  watch  what  she's 
up  to.  Great  job,  I  call  it! 
Why  not  put  her  in  a  cage? 
where  monkeys  belong — in  a 

"Sh — Sh,"  warned  Emma  and  patted 

her  arm,  while  Gert  giggled  sedately. 

"If  that  is  what  you've  decided,  we 

may  as   well   have   them   in   and   tell   them   so,"   ventured 
the  Court.    "Whom  shall  we  have  first?" 

The  girls  conferred  in  whispers,  then  Rose  announced, 
"Leave  the  kid  till  last.  There  is  no  use  giving  her  the  satis- 
faction of  listening  in.  She'll  have  to  do  what  we  say  or 
get  locked  up.  Let's  see  the  others  and  get  it  over  with" 
— at  which  the  bailiff  stuck  his  head  out  of  the  door  and 
shouted  "Glukens!" 

At  the  sound  of  this  proclamation,  the  gaze  of  the  four 
girls  became  rigidly  directed  to  the  ceiling.  They  scorned 
to  glance  at  anything  so  base  as  the  elder  Glukenses  who 
presently  hesitated  upon  the  threshold,  peering  in.  The 
newcomers  tried  unsuccessfully  to  catch  the  stony  eyes  of 
the  girls,  which  shot  past  them  as  if  they  were  not  there. 
Failing  in  this,  they  sought  two  chairs  on  which  they  sat 
in  some  discomfiture. 

Mrs.  Glukens  was  large,  vigorous  and  sharp-eyed.  Head- 
ing her  line  of  daughters  like  a  huge  engine  attached  to 
smaller  but  trimmer  cars,  she  wore  the  same  expression  on 
her  face  that  such  an  engine  might  be  supposed  to  exhibit, 
if  the  train  had  suddenly  reversed  and  were  dragging  the 
engine  protestingly  toward  the 
rear.  Imagine  a  steer  in  full  chase 
hauled  back  by  his  tail ;  a  Fourth 
of  July  enthusiast  whose  Roman 
candles  are  suddenly  shooting  out 
of  the  wrong  end ;  a  cautious 
gardener  whose  hose  has  unex- 
pectedly twisted  and  doused  him 
in  the  face,  and  you  have  Mrs. 
Glukens,  a  defendant  before  the 
bar  of  four  daughters  whom  she 
had  scolded  and  spanked,  deprived 
of  their  pay,  their  beaux,  their 
morning  sleep  and  their  evening 
entertainment,  for  twenty  years  of 
glorious  dictatorship.  She  had 
made  them  do  anything  on  earth, 
and  now  she  could  not  even  make 
them  look  at  her. 

As  for  Mr.  Glukens,  he  was 
merely  the  legal  background,  the 
supposed  head  of  the  house.  A 
thin,  elderly  man,  he  occupied  a 
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..••"""».  chair  of  necessity.     But  he  had  long  since  ceased  to 
(,  *J  do  anything  else.    The  engine  had  pulled  him  back- 
wards   and    sideways,    had  'switched    him    on    to   so 
many   tracks   for  so  many  years,   that   he  was   used   to   it. 
It  was  no  shock  to  him  to  be  in  court.     In  fact,  there  lin- 
gered in  his  eyes  a  sly  enjoyment  of  the  scene.     Let  the 
battle  of  the  ladies  go  on.     There  might  be  much  worse 
entertainment. 

"We  have  decided,"  we  of  the  Court  announced  gently 
to  Mrs.  Glukens,  "that  since  you  do  not  seem  able  to  man- 
age Maisie,  she  shall  live  with  Emma  for  a  while.  Per- 
haps Emma  can  do  something  with  her." 

Mrs.  Glukens'  small  eyes  blazed.  They  fairly  started 
from  her  head. 

"You  say  Emma  can  manage  her  when  I  can't,"  she 
snorted  in  amazement.  "Manage  my  daughter?  She  shall 
not  go  to  Emma's.  She  shall  come  home  to  me." 

The  eight  cold  eyes  continued  to  gaze  at  the  moulding. 
Mr.  Glukens  twisted  slightly  in  his  chair  and  peered  up 
with  some  curiosity  to  discover  what  his  girls  found  so 
interesting  about  the  northeast  corner  of  the  room. 

"I  rather  think  it  is  all  settled,"  we  went  on.     "It  seems 
to  be  the  only  way  out — that  or  an  institution." 
"But  I  have  brought  up  four  girls.  Don't  I  know 
how  by  this  time?"  demanded  Mrs.  Glukens  fiercely, 
whereat   all   the   eyes   froze   more   contemptuously. 
"Like   hell    you    know,"    snorted    Rose,    nudged 
warningly  by  Emma.   "Well,  you  brought 
us  up  yourself,  Em.    You  know  you  did," 
went  on  Rose.     "What  did  she  have  to 
do  with  it,  but  nearly  drive  us  all  where 
Maisie  is  now?    If  Em  had  been  at  home 
like   she   was   when   we   were    kids,    this 
wouldn't  have  happened,"  she  protested, 
accompanied    by   a   vigorous   nodding   of 
assent  from  the  two  younger  girls.     "But 
she's  so   darned   stubborn,    so   sure   she's 
right  even  when  there's  no  sense  to  it. 
She's  got  nothing  else  to  do,  now  we're 
gone,  but  razz  Maisie.     Why  don't  she 
get  a  dog?     There's  not  so  much  harm 
if   you   spoil   a  hound.     You   can   shoot 
him.     But  you  can't   shoot   Maisie   any 
more    than    you   could    shoot    us.      Poor 
kid.    Many  is  the  time  I  wanted  a  bullet 
in  my  head,  if  only  I  could  'a  got  in  one 
good  shot  first." 

"Rose,  you  shouldn't  talk  like   that," 
reiterated  Emma,  shaking  her  arm.  "Rose 
don't  mean  it,"  she  explained.     "But  the 
trouble  is  she  talks  too  much,  just  like  my 
mother  does.    It  wears  me  out.    It's  like  I  say.    I  will  take 
Maisie,  but  Ma  has  got  to  keep  away.     I  can  make  Rose 
shut  up.     But  my  nerves  won't  stand  handling  Ma.     I've 
served  my  time  on  that." 

Ma  turned  to  glare,  but  it  is  hard  to  glare  at  graven 
jmages.  With  an  extraordinary  adroitness  of  ocular  speed, 
the  girls  throughout  the  interview  succeeded  in  avoiding  the 
eyes  of  either  parent,  a  feat  in  which  their  father  assisted 
them  but  which  their  mother  continually  tried  to  circum- 
vent. 

"Ma  drove  her  to  it.  That's  the  amount  of  it,"  persisted 
Rose.  "Of  course,  Maisie  is  the  biggest  fool  in  five  states. 
But  Ma  can't  be  contented  till  she  makes  her  worse.  It 


seems  like  Ma  sics  her  on  like  a  big  dog  a  little  one,  so  she 
can  get  something  on  her,  and  then  have  an  excuse  to  make 
a  scene." 

"Drive  her  to  it?  What  did  I  drive  her  to?"  demanded 
Mrs.  Glukens  of  the  family  and  of  the  world  at  large. 

Gert  whispered  to  Elsie,  Elsie  passed  it  on  to  Rose,  who 
looked  incredulous,  and  whispered  to  Emma.  Emma  ex- 
plained, "The  girls  say  they  don't  think  Ma  knows  really 
what  Maisie  did  this  time.  I  don't  guess  any  one  told  her. 
I'm  sure  I  didn't  and  it's  a  cinch  Maisie  wouldn't." 

"Tell  her  and  watch  her  rave.    She 
thinks  she's  so  good  bringing  up  girls. 
Let's    give    her    an    earful,"    suggested 
Rose     charitably, 
and    she    sniffed 
in    high    disdain. 


Heinie    had  to    hunt   the 
fish-pole  tinder  the  porch 
and   tap    three    times  on 
her  bedroom  window^  I 

"Maisie  may  as  well  tell  it  herself  her 
own  way,"  we  suggested. 

Whereat  the  bailiff  stuck  his  head  out  of 
another  door  and  again  roared,  "Glukens." 
At  this  invitation,  a  plump  and  pleasing 
little  person  shot  into  the  room  as  if  she  had  been 
listening  at  the  keyhole.     If  she  hadn't,  she  had 
wanted  to,  for  what  girl  of  sixteen  could  bear  sit- 
ting outside  while  six  members  of  her  family  were 
talking   about  her  behind  closed  doors?     She  was 
pretty,  like  all  of  them,  and  apparently  combined  the  high 
spirits  of  one  side  of  the  family  with  the  quiet  malice  of 
her  father,  who  enjoyed  a  family  row. 

Maisie,  of  course,  had  not  arrived  at  the  fur  coat  stage, 
but  was  dressed  in  the  garment  which  Gertie  had  discarded 
when  she  acquired  George  and  a  trousseau.  It  was  wrapped 
around  her  in  the  approved  style,  but  her  sharp  eyes  in- 
stantly took  in  the  superior  magnificence  of  her  sisters,  and 
she  was  feeling  very  sorry  for  herself. 

"Excuse  my  coat,  the  lining's  torn,"  she  ventured  into 
the  damning  silence.  Her  father  looked  at  her  with  pity, 
hef  mother  and  sisters  with  disgust.  She  was  evidently  her 
father's  joy,  her  mother's  wrath,  and  her  sisters'  despair. 
Since  the  sisters  said  nothing,  Maisie's  expression  became 
even  more  Puck-like.  Her  eyes  danced,  and  she  too  looked 
at  the  northeast  corner.  If  this  was  a  Quaker  meeting, 
Maisie  could  play  the  game,  even  if  she  did  have  to  wear 
their  cast-off  clothes. 

But  the  family  wrath  had  accumulated  too  long  to  be  held 

back  by  Maisie's  impishness.     Rose  turned  on  her  suddenly. 

"You'll  talk,  young  lady,  and  explain  yourself,  or  to  the 

hoosegow  you  go,  for  all  me.     I've  other  uses  for  my  time 

beside  watching  you.   One  minute  more  of  this,  and  I  leave 

the  room  .  .  ."  and  she  looked  ostentatiously  at  her  platinum 

wrist  watch.     Elsie  and  Gert,  not  to  be  outdone,  exhibited 

their  wrist  watches  and  started  to  pick  up  their  bags. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  want        (Continued  on  page  70) 
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By  MARY  E.  McDOWELL 

IN   response  to  the  editor's  request  that  some 
of   us   tell   how   we   have   "sunk   our   shafts 
deep  to  find  living  water,"  I  found  release 
from  a  long-time  reticence.     The  words  un- 
locked a  mood  of  long  ago  when  we  used 
to  speak,  perhaps  too  readily,  of  our  religious 
experiences  in  the  Methodist  chapel  of  my  girlhood,  where 
there  were  both  certainty  of  belief  and  freedom  of  expression. 
When    eventually,    I    left    that    "dry-dock    on    the   way   to 
Heaven,"  I  felt  a  longing  to  have  revealed  to  me  whether 
or  not  I  had  religion — in  reality.     If  I  had,  my  hope  was 
that  deeds,  not  words,  would  prove  it.     This  request  seems 
a  hint  that  social  workers  might  try  their  case  work  methods 
on  themselves  from  time  to  time.     I  shall  therefore  tell  my 
story. 

I  was  born  and  lived  my  childhood  in  my  grandfather's 
house  in  Cincinnati,  at  the  foot  of  Walnut  Hills  facing  the 
Ohio  River,  looking  out  over 
the  beautiful  Kentucky  hills. 
The  place  and  its  setting 
offered  a  great  variety  of 
opportunities  for  play.  As  a 
child  it  always  seemed  to  me 
a  great  waste  of  time  to  stop 
to  eat  or  sleep  because  every 
day  there  was  a  new  idea  to 
dramatize.  We  played  under 
the  shade  of  the  great  beech 
trees  and  at  the  side  of  the 
little  stream  that  ran  down 
the  hill  or,  in  rainy  weather, 
on  the  big  porches — the 
whole  neighborhood  of  chil- 
dren and  myself.  We  had 
continuous  plays  that  went 
on  for  days  at  a  time,  de- 
rived from  the  fairy  tales 
we  heard  or  read. 

Don't  imagine  that  my 
life  was  all  play,  for  as  the 
oldest  sister  of  a  family  of 
brothers  I  came  to  take  re- 
sponsibilities quite  seriously 
and  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  whole  McDowell 
family  depended  upon  me 
and  what  I  did  and  the  way 
I  behaved.  I  must  often 
have  been  a  very  irritating 
grown-up  sister  but  somehow 
we  kept  our  affection  and 
our  dependence  upon  each 


At  eleven, 
when  she  left 
dancing  school 


to  join  an 

old-fashioned 

Methodist  chapel 


other  all   through  our  lives. 
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That  word  "thrill,"  so 
over-used  by  our  young 
people  today,  was  not 
known  to  my  vocabulary.  Every  day  was  an  "interesting" 
day  and  common  life  and  creative  play  were  thrilling  enough. 
From  that  day  to  this  I  have  never  seemed  to  feel  the  need 
of  the  shows  for  diversion  or  rest.  I  got  a  healthy  reaction 
from  a  variety  of  interests  and  the  common  people  about  me 
offered  a  continuous  drama. 

Where  did  I  get  my  social  faith  ?  I  find  those  two  words 
blending  so  perfectly  that  they  run  together  like  the  colors 
in  a  prism.  I  believe  it  was  Emerson  who  said  that  long 
before  the  mother  realizes  it,  the  child  has  begun  building 
his  ideals.  Labor  was  dignified  and  idealized  in  my  earliest 
days,  in  the  person  of  an  old  carpenter;  the  service  of  the 
city,  in  that  of  the  captain  of  our  fire  department.  More, 
the  immigrant  and  the  Negro  were  a  part  of  my  life  and 

had  to  do  with  my  happiness. 
It  was  the  "laying  on  of 
hands,"  not  by  a  bishop  of 
the  apostolic  succession,  but 
by  a  working  man — that  car- 
penter who  built  boats  on 
the  Ohio  River — that  con- 
secrated me  to  social  service. 
My  maternal  grandfather 
was  himself  a  boat  builder 
in  old  Fulton,  the  east  end 
of  Cincinnati.  I  was  born 
in  the  one  big  house  of  the 
community,  which  was  my 
grandfather's  house  in  which 
my  mother  had  grown  up. 
My  earliest  recollections 
were  of  the  new  people, 
German  and  Irish,  and  the 
new  industries  that  were 
taking  the  place  of  the  old 
ship  and  lumber  yards  along 
the  Ohio.  My  relations  with 
some  of  these  immigrants 
were  intimate,  if  a  wee  girl 
can  be  intimate  with  her 
elders. 

One  of  my  best  friends 
was  an  old  Irish  woman 
whose  daughter  "worked 
out."  I  remember  climbing 
up  the  rough  stone  steps 
to  Aunty  Campbell's  small 
rooms,  and  there  the  old 
woman  and  "little  Mary" 
visited  together  many  an 
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hour.  I  have  a  vivid  impression  of  the  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  baskets  that  my  mother  permitted  me  to  carry 
to  neighbors  with  large  families  who  often  were  very  needy 
during  the  winter's  slack.  Just  after  the  Civil  War  there 
were  many  out  of  work  and  the  big  house  was  a  neighbor- 
hood center  where  the  German  and  Irish  came  for  comfort, 
advice,  and  help  of  all  sorts.  We  children  were  permitted 
to  bring  in  from  the  street  any  soldiers  who  were  wandering 
back  from  service.  I  was  an  intense  young  patriot,  and  was 
always  permitted  the  honor  of  sitting  beside  my  hero  at  the 
family  table. 

I  THOUGHT  my  father  and  uncles  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  carried  on  the  Civil  War  to  free  the  Negroes,  whom 
I  loved.  These  black  friends  who,  because  of  their  child- 
like, sympathetic  response  to  us  children,  never  seemed  to 
me  to  work  for  wages  but  for  love,  very  early  made  a  deep 
impression  on  me  and  here  began  my  interracial  understand- 
ing. The  war  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  I  concluded,  was  the 
only  way  out  for  my  colored  friends  who  must  be  free. 
Perhaps  now  by  their  achievement  of  spiritual  freedom,  they 
may  yet  emancipate  the  white  race  from  ignorance  and 
prejudice.  A  grocer  at  the  corner,  used  to  enjoy  teasing 
this  little  militant  by  calling  the  president  ugly  names.  Not 
having  learned  the  beauty  and  wisdom  of  pacifism,  I  used 
to  clench  my  fists,  jump  up  and  down,  and  cry  in  helpless 
rage  at  this  "copperhead" — an  anti-war,  anti-Lincoln  man. 
My  mother  used  to  tell  of  Grandfather  Gordon  who  dur- 
ing a  time  of  financial  crisis  built  a  boat  in  cooperation  with 
his  employes  rather  than  have  them  unemployed.  Later, 
when  a  member  of  the  legislature,  he  was  urged  to  run  for 
Congress  because  he  cared  for  the  interests  of  working 
people.  In  our  family  album,  this  democratic  grandfather, 
Archibald  Gordon,  abolitionist,  balanced  the  handsome, 
cavalier  Grandfather  McDowell  who  was  an  aristocrat  and 
held  that  "a  gentleman  never  worked  with  his  hands." 

Very  early,  I  remember  how,  with  my  own  little  pail 
of  suds  and  my  own  scrubbing  brush,  even  with  my  own 
bit  of  carpet  beneath  my  knees,  I  was  permitted  to  clean 
the  big  porch  by  the  side  of  the  "scrub  lady"  who  was  a 
neighbor  and  most  patient  with  her  young  cooperator.  Surely 
this  early  life  sympathetic  with  immigrants  and  colored  folks 
and  wage-earners  helped  towards  a  democratic  outlook  on 
the  world  I  was  growing  into. 

The  social  life  of  our  household  also  was  democratic  in 
the  guests  who  sat  at  table,  President  Rutherford  Hayes,  an 
old  friend,  or  perhaps  a  blacksmith  or  a  carpenter  with 
ideas — often  impractical  ideas  like  perpetual  motion — which 
they  thought  an  inventor  like  my  father  might  be  able  to 
put  a-going.  In  those  earlier  days  Negroes  were  never  asked 
to  break  bread  with  us  but  later,  when  religion  became  a 
reality  in  the  family,  the  color  line  was  no  longer  drawn. 

1  CANNOT  remember  being  impressed  with  any  theo- 
logical doctrines.  I  heard  much  of  Heaven  and  some- 
thing of  a  vague  place  for  the  wicked  called  Hell.  Religion 
became  real  to  me  in  a  new  sense,  and  seemed  to  gather  to 
itself  all  of  my  everyday  life  when  my  father,  at  forty  years 
of  age,  joined  an  old-fashioned  Methodist  chapel  in  Fulton. 
The  pillars  of  the  church  were  ship  carpenters,  quaint  old 
men  whom  Charles  Dickens  would  have  enjoyed. 

Father  had  been  a  man  of  the  world.  He  was  born  in 
the  state  capital  and  as  a  gay  young  man  led  all  the  cotillions 
in  society;  during  the  Civil  War  he  was  in  Washington  on 
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When  she  was  given  the  basket  and  the  red  cloak  and  hood, 
she  asked,  "Papa,  where  is  the  wolf7." 

his  brother's  staff.  When,  however,  deep  sorrow  in  the  loss 
of  a  much-loved  child  came  into  his  life,  an  unworldly, 
simply  minister  who  knew  the  family  through  the  children 
attending  the  chapel  Sunday-school  brought  comfort  and 
peace  to  him. 

I  was  ready  for  confirmation  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
of  which  my  mother  was  a  member,  but  when  my  father 
announced  his  decision  to  join  this  chapel,  I  said,  "If  Father 
is  going  to  Heaven,  so  am  I."  I  left  my  dancing  school  at 
eleven  years  of  age,  announcing  to  the  school  girls,  "I'm 
not  going  to  dance  any  more.  I'm  going  to  Heaven,"  and 
came  under  the  influence  of  these  very  simple,  narrow- 
minded  but  good  old-fashioned  church-goers  who  believed 
worldly  amusements  were  temptations  of  the  devil. 

The  class  meeting  was  held  in  "Mother"  Sherer's  best 
room,  which  accommodated  about  a  dozen  men  and  women 
seated  stiffly  around  the  wall.  Each  one  in  order  gave  his 
religious  experiences.  One  old  sister  was  my  delight  for 
she  relieved  the  stiffness.  She  always  had  the  same  spiritual 
struggle  to  relate.  I  could  not  follow  it  but  I  liked  the 
way  she  measured  her  words  by  her  handkerchief  corners. 
I  waited  for  the  fourth  corner,  which  she  reached  between 
her  finger  and  thumb.  This  was  the  corner  at  which  she 
began  to  weep.  I  never  could  make  up  my  mind  whether 
to  weep  with  her  or  laugh  at  her  but  as  the  leader  kept  a 
solemn  countenance  I  kept  my  sense  of  humor  under  con- 
trol, as  I  have  been  compelled  to  do  ever  since. 
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The  early  influence  of  Father's  mother,  an  Episcopalian 
whose  unselfish  life  made  a  deep  impression  on  him,  kept 
him,  I  fancy,  from  being  swept  along  by  the  emotionalism 
of  these  old-time  Methodists.  When  an  old  lady  asked  him 
what  he  believed  concerning  a  personal  devil,  he  answered, 
"Well,  I  have  never  met  him  and  am  determined  I  never 
shall."  I  was  always  greatly  impressed  with  my  father's 
religious  stand:  simple  and  frank,  always  expressing  humbly 
his  ignorance  of  spiritual  things  as  understood  by  these  queer 
folk. 

THE  class  meeting  was  led  by  old  "Father"  Sherer,  whose 
physical  frame  was  built  on  the  Lincoln  type,  whose 
hands  were  gnarled  by  laborious  use,  whose  eyebrows  over- 
hung deep-set,  serious  but  kindly  eyes  that  always  smiled  on 
me  when  he  put  his  hard-working  hand  on  my  curly  hair  and 
said  gently,  "Well,  little  sister,  how  is  your  soul  this  week?" 
And  little  sister  would  look  up  at  this  kind  old  pietist  and 
tell  frankly  how  naughty  she  had  been,  how  she  lost  her 
temper,  and  had  to  ask  forgiveness. 

The  soul  was  a  reality  to  this  old  saint  and  became,  to  the 
wee  girl,  a  precious  something  that  had  to  do  with  my 
every-day  actions  and  life  with  folks.  Since  then,  all  through 
life  it  has  been  to  me  that  self  that  must  win  out  in  the 
end,  by  "doing  justly,  loving  mercy,  and  walking  humbly" 
as  the  sacrifice  well  pleasing  to  the  Heavenly  Father. 
"Father"  Sherer,  with  all  his  limitations,  when  he  laid  his 
old  hands  on  my  young  head  stamped  upon  my  imagination 
a  pattern  to  follow  and  consecrated  me  to  right  relation- 
ships with  my  fellows.  Carpenters  were  idealized  and  a 
reverence  was  born  for  the  workers  and  the  doers  that  was 
a  part  of  my  young,  romantic  picture  of  common  life. 

Perhaps  it  is  labor  that  must  teach  the  cultured  and  the 
church  that  man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone,  that  all  must 
have  the  life  abundant.  Later  in  life  I  visited  a  factory 
manufacturing  violin  strings  where  the  working  conditions 

for  the  women  were 
intolerable.  I  went 
away  wondering, 
"Why  should  violin 
strings  be  made  under 
conditions  so  loath- 
some or,  by  labor  so 
cheaply  bought,  in  or- 
der that  the  cultured 
few  might  listen  to 
harmonious  sounds 
from  a  great  symphony 
orchestra?"  For  is  it 
not  true  that  there  is 
a  unity  of  common  life 
and  that  even  common 
things  have  relation  to 
spiritual  values?  This 
has  become  a  vital  part 
of  my  religious  faith. 
I  believe  that  the  real 
harmony  will  come 
when  the  horny  cal- 
louses of  the  worker 
as  well  as  the  gentle 
hand  of  a  cultured 
bishop  will  have  a  con- 
secrating value  under- 
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stood  by  the  church,  the  university,  and  by  labor  itself, 
for  no  group  of  society  can  live  to  itself  alone. 

Beatrice  Webb,  in  her  book,  My  Apprenticeship,  pub- 
lishes an  entry  in  one  of  her  early  diaries.  After  a  visit 
among  her  mother's  kin,  textile  workers  in  Bacup,  a  small 
British  mill  town,  she  wrote,  "What  had  been  borne  in  to 
me  was  my  utter  ignorance  of  the  manual-working  class, 
that  is,  of  four-fifths  of  my  fellow-countrymen."  Over 
thirty  years  ago  there  came  to  me  such  a  realization  of  the 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  comfortable,  complacent 
Christian  community  in  which  I  was  living,  and  in  whose 
outlook  I  shared. 

I  was  living  in  the  go's  in  a  university  town  near  to  that 
great  seething,  restless  Chicago,  where  the  workers,  the  mass 
of  the  population,  were  struggling  for  something  as  to  which 
our  community,  a  small  minority,  was  restfully  ignorant. 
The  Pullman  strike  was  on.  Evanston  saw  no  reason  why 
wage-earners  who  had  work  should  be  disturbing  the  peace 
of  our  cultured  community  with  its  Browning  societies  and 
many  churches.  There  came  to  me  such  a  "concern,"  as 
the  Friends  would  say,  that  I  searched  until  I  found  one 
citizen  of  Evanston  who  was  kind  enough  to  take  me  to 
see  the  Reverend  Cawardine,  pastor  of  the  Methodist  church 
at  Pullman.  This  Methodist  preacher  helped  me  to  see 
that  the  Pullman  strike  was  only  typical  of  a  great  world 
unrest  that  must  be  understood  and  faced  by  complacent 
Christians  everywhere. 

Neighboring  with  Mrs.  Mary  Bannister  Willard  in 
Evanston  was  another  influence  that  developed  my  new 
sense  of  human  obligation.  I  joined  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and 
the  Browning  Club  under  the  guidance  of  this  noble,  cul- 
tured woman  who,  perhaps  through  her  suffering,  helped 
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me  to  see  life  more  clearly.  Then  came  Eliabeth  Harrison, 
who  introduced  me  to  the  social  ferment  at  work  in  educa- 
tion through  the  study  of  Froebel  and  Dewey.  My  kinder- 
garten study  in  turn  led  to  Hull-House,  where  1  learned 
to  know  Jane  Addains  who,  more  than  any  other  person 
"sees  life  steadily  and  sees  it  whole."  She  helped  me  to 
sound  my  depths.  It  was  at  Hull-House,  and  later  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  Settlement,  that  there  developed  a 
blending  of  the  life  of  the  spirit  with  the  common  every-day 
experiences. 

No  social  climber  ever  moved  into  a  "swell"  neighbor- 
hood with  a  keener  desire  to 
become  one  of  the  elite  than 
was  mine  when  I  moved  froin 
the  university  town  to  the  Stock 
Yards  District.  Could  I  iden- 
tify myself  with  the  hand  work- 
ers a?  I  had  so  long  with  those 
who  worked  with  their  brains? 
It  took  ten  years  to  prove  my- 
self, before  my  purpose  was  un- 
derstood by  my  neighbors.  The 
past  experiences  of  the  people  of 
the  Stock  Yards,  especially  the 
failure  of  their  poorly  organized 
efforts  to  better  conditions,  had 
left  a  burden  of  fear  that  seemed 
to  weigh  down  every  worker  I 
met.  At  last  courage  came  and 
a  new  mind  was  born  when  a 
labor  organization  was  evolved, 
under  the  leadership  of  Michael 
Donnelly,  that  seemed  to  offer 
a  power  equal  to  that  of  money 
and  brains.  There  followed  the 
great  strike  of  1904.  When  I 
met  the  test  of  standing  with  my 
neighbors  for  a  wage  that,  as 
they  put  it,  helped  towards  a 
"decent  American  standard  of 
living,"  I  began  to  be  under- 
stood by  them. 

Their  cause  seemed  so  just 
that  I  longed  to  have  the  "other 
side  of  life"  know  those  to  whom 
they  were  obligated  for  their 
roasts  and  bacon.  It  took  six 
weeks  of  struggle  and  suffering 
to  make  an  impression  on  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  life. 
Their  meat  supply  was  stopped 
while  the  children  of  the  work- 
ers were  suffering  from  hunger, 
inconvenienced  and  made  uncomfortable,  at  last  they  began 
to  ask  questions.  "When  are  your  neighbors  going  to  let 
us  have  a  roast  again?  We  haven't  had  one  for  weeks." 
Their  complacency  was  upset  when  they  wanted  meat. 
They  began  dimly  to  see  their  dependence  upon  butchers 
and  sausage-makers.  Today  a  new  mind  is  slowly  growing 
in  cultured  circles  and  among  church  people  that  may  some 
day,  we  hope,  prevent  such  unnecessary  suffering  and  waste- 
ful struggle  for  just  conditions  of  work  and  right  relations 
among  men. 

A  plain  black  hat  with  blue  corn-flowers  stands  out  in 
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my  memory  agai:  st  the  gloom  of  the  Stock  Yards'  strike  of 
1904.  No  one  except  the  lady  of  the  hat  with  blue  corn- 
flowers seemed  to  understand  the  situation  I  was  in  when 
twenty-two  thousand  workers  in  our  community,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  standard  of  living  secured  by  their  union, 
were  pitting  their  power  of  organization  against  the  tremen- 
dous power  of  money  and  intelligence.  No  one  except  one 
liberal  minister  and  one  settlement  woman  let  me  know 
that  they  were  thinking  of  me  during  those  six  weeks  of 
storm  and  stress.  Jane  Addams  wired  from  the  quiet  of 
the  Adirondacks,  where  she  was  taking  a  needed  rest,  "If 

you  need  me  wire  me."  In  the 
fourth  week  of  the  strike  she 
returned  and  at  once  came  out 
to  the  University  of  Chicago 
Settlement.  We  walked  about 
the  sad  and  dreary  neighborhood 
and  talked  of  many  things.  Just 
to  have  her  near  and  to  know 
that  she  understood  was  such  a 
relaxation  that  I  wanted  to  be 
gay  with  her.  I  saw  her  hat 
and  admired  it,  remarking, 
"Where  did  you  get  that  pretty 
hat  ?  I  have  always  wanted 
blue  corn-flowers  and  I  should 
like  to  get  one." 

"Oh,"  she  answered,  "Mrs. 
Wilmarth  gave  it  to  me." 

Later,  when  I  was  putting 
her  on  the  car,  I  noticed  she 
was  bareheaded.  "Where  is  your 
hat?  You  have  forgotten  it." 

"Oh  no,  it  is  your  hat  now. 
I  came  up  here  to  give  you  any- 
thing I  had  the  power  to  offer 
and  all  you  seemed  to  want 
was  my  hat." 

For  the  next  weeks  I  wore 
that  hat  as  the  prophet  of  old 
wore  the  mantle  and  found 
strength  and  inspiration. 
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Miss  McDowell  in  France  for  the  Y.W.C.A.  in  the 

interest  of  the  women  munition  workers.      Photo- 

graphed  just  before  the  armistice  in  igi8. 


When  my   friends  were 


MILE  a  great  protest  of 
human  beings — a  strike 
or  war — is  a  time  of  evil,  it  is 
also  a  time  of  revelation,  a  time 
when  folk  see  into  a  larger  world. 
A  German  cattle  butcher  and  I 
sat  together,  waiting  for  news 
from  a  conference  between  the 
union  leader  and  the  chief  of 
the  packers,  when  this  man  said  with  prophetic  emphasis, 
"You  know,  some  day  the  world  will  learn  that  Michael 
Donnelly  represents  quite  as  important  an  interest  as  does 
Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armour." 

It  was  an  Irish  girl  who,  taking  me  to  a  meeting  of  the 
cattle  butchers,  gave  me  another  glimpse  into  a  larger  world. 
A  Negro  butcher  was  officially  installing  new  members  into 
the  union.  It  took  three  interpreters  to  make  clear  to  the 
Poles,  Slovaks,  and  Lithuanians  what  membership  meant. 
My  companion,  Hannah  O'Day,  was  as  stirred  as  I.  As  we 
left  the  hall  she  said  to  me,  "Well,  what  do  you  think  of 
that!  Ain't  that  the  beginning  (Continued  on  page  57) 
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IT  is  the  individual  who  fails  socially  who 
supplies  the  clinical  material  for  welfare 
work.  Such  failure  is  a  man's  inability  to 
adjust  to  his  economic  or  social  environment. 
That  inability  may  be  due  to  mental,  phys- 
ical, or  spiritual  causes,  or  it  may  be  due 
rather  to  a  change  in  the  environment  itself.  If  environ- 
ment changes  rapidly  and  fundamentally,  necessarily  more 
people  fail  in  their  capacity  to  adjust  to  it. 

This  was  illustrated  strikingly  during  the  War  when  we 
collected  into  an  army  four  million  boys  whose  lives  had 
been  spent,  some  of  them  in  remote  rural  sections,  others  in 
great  cities.  We  withdrew  them  from  localities  where  they 
had  grown  up,  to  which  they  had  learned  to  make  all  the 
necessary  adjustments  so  that  they  were  in  harmony  with 
the  scheme  of  things  about  them.  We  picked  them  up  and 
brought  them  into  entirely  different  surroundings  and 
entirely  new  relations  to  their  fellow  men.  I  am  sure  any 
one  who  has  examined  the  figures  of  that  army  has  been 
astonished  to  find  how  many  boys  there  were  who  were 
"queer" ;  who  were  shellshocked  though  they  never  heard  a 
shell ;  how  much  there  was  of  mental,  moral  and  physical 
breakdown.  They  were  few  in  number  compared  with  any 
other  army,  due  to  the  recreational  side  of  our  training- 
camp  activities;  but  they  were  there  and  it  was  easy  to 
understand  why,  if  one  tried. 

We  picked  up  John,  who  was  recognized  in  his  com- 
munity as  having  certain  angularities.  Everybody  who 
knew  him.  had  come  to  overlook  those  angularities.  John, 
for  his  part  and  from  his  point  of  view,  had  learned  that 
the  folks  in  his  community  were  queer  and  how  to  make 
allowances  for  them.  But  when  we  seized  John  out  of  his 
regular  place  in  which  so  many  adjustments  had  been  made, 
and  put  him  into  a  new  environment  where  nobody  was 
accustomed  to  him  or  he  to  them,  his  inability  to  dovetail  into 
his  entirely  strange  setting  was  the  first  fact  we  discovered. 

Men  just  on  the  verge  of  maladjustment  and  not  to  be 
regarded  as  failures,  are  likely  to  become  failures,  if  their 
environment  changes,  because  the  burden  of  adjustment 
gets  too  great.  And  the  more  rapidly  or  completely  that 
environment  changes,  the  more  serious  their  inability 
becomes. 

We  live  in  a  period,  of  course,  of  increasingly  rapid 
changes.  Every  time  I  look  back  I  hope  we  have  changed 
all  we  are  going  to  in  my  lifetime,  but  the  next  time  I  look 
back  I  find  our  pace  of  change  has  been  accelerated.  Nothing 
in  the  history  of  mankind  is  more  striking  than  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  industrial  relations  in  the  last  fifty 
or  sixty  years.  We  have  changed  our  habits  of  thought  and 
our  social  set-up  in  a  revolutionary  manner,  and  we  have  done 
it  much  faster  than  usually  normal  and  sane  persons  can  be 
expected  to  keep  up  with.  The  English  did  something  of 
the  same  sort  a  century  ago  when  they  repealed  the  corn 
laws,  and  now  Britain  has  become  a  great  manufacturing 
state  and  lives  on  her  income  as  a  medium  for  the  sale  of 
manufactured  goods.  Our  people  did  it  in  this  country 


when  we  established  the  public  guardianship  of  the  in- 
dustrial growth  of  the  United  States.  We  have  changed 
not  only  the  urban  situation,  but  the  farming  situation  as 
well.  And  we  have  advanced  the  limits  of  suburban  growth, 
so  that  there  are  few  deeply  isolated  rural  communities  left. 
As  result,  within  the  past  fifty  years  all  our  common  life 
has  been  tremendously  modified. 

PERHAPS  the  two  most  conspicuous  elements  in  the 
change  in  our  environment  are  that  we  now  live  under 
conditions  of  concentration  (we  are  much  closer  together 
than  we  used  to  be)  and  that  we  have  become  a  mobile 
and  a  moving  population.  Nobody  stays  still.  We  are  all 
on  the  go  all  the  time.  My  best  illustration  of  this,  I  have 
used  in  another  connection.  In  France  not  long  ago  they 
offered  a  prize  to  the  family  that  had  lived  the  longest,  one 
generation  after  another,  on  one  piece  of  ground.  The  prize 
was  given  to  a  family  that  proved  by  the  records  that  it 
and  its  predecessors  had  occupied  the  same  land  for  seven 
hundred  years.  In  contrast  I  am  told  that  in  this  country 
the  average  length  of  occupancy  by  an  industrial  family  is 
seven  years.  We  are  milling  around,  and  the  price  we  pay 
for  our  unrivaled  supremacy  as  a  moving  nation  is  that  we 
have  lost  many  of  the  things  that  used  to  be  implied  in 
neighborhood  environment  and  neighborly  associations. 
That  is  why  casual  charity  has  ceased  to  be  of  value.  By 
the  time  you  discover  your  neighbor  is  in  need  of  help,  he  is 
somebody  else's  neighbor  and  you  have  to  start  in  with  a 
new  family  next  door. 

Moreover,  we  have  lost  the  social  control  that  sprang 
from  neighborhood  opinion.  I  suppose  most  of  the  human 
race  grew  up  under  the  correcting  tutelage  of  such  opinion 
until  our  day.  Now  there  is  no  such  thing.  There  were 
people  in  the  village  in  which  I  lived  as  a  boy  before  whom 
I  had  to  behave  most  circumspectly.  If  I  did  anything  of 
which  they  disapproved,  it  would  have  been  reported  to 
others,  who  in  turn  would  have  carried  it  back  to  my 
parents,  with  results  which  I  did  not  care  to  bring  about. 
That  is  all  gone.  We  have  not  enough  neighborhood  asso- 
ciation to  make  for  correction  and  control  of  opinion.  We 
have  little  neighborhood  sympathy.  We  don't  stay  close 
enough  long  enough  to  make  neighborhood  charity  efficacious 
or  to  take  care  of  those  who  fail  to  adjust  themselves  to 
the  life  about  them. 

A  S  a  consequence,  we  have  our  problems  in  community 
/~\_  responsibility  for  human  welfare;  and  more  especially 
the  responsibility  of  local  governments  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other,  private  responsibility  as  embodied  in  the 
community  chests  and  councils.  The  question  as  I  see  it  is 
to  determine,  not  where  the  dividing  line  runs,  but  how 
broad  is  the  no-man's  land  between  them.  In  this  border- 
land we  may  well  ask  ourselves  how  far  the  state  should  go 
and  how  far  private  philanthropy. 

Now,  in  the  relations  of  government  to  industry,  I  sup- 
pose it  is  a  fair  rule  to  say  that  the  state  should  not  go  into 
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any  business  which  can  be  as  well  done  by  private  enter- 
prise. My  position  is  that  it  should  not  go  into  manu- 
facturing, for  example,  when  that  can  be  as  well  done  by 
private  concerns.  But  I  think  the  rule  is  exactly  the  opposite 
with  respect  to  private  and  public  philanthropy.  Private 
philanthropy  should  not  undertake  anything  the  state  can 
do  as  well. 

What  we  are  really  dealing  with  in  this  field  are  the 
social  consequences  of  the  industrial  advance.  We  are 
dealing  with  problems  created  by  our  altering  the  conditions 
of  the  social  structure.  We  are  dealing  with  the  evils  con- 
sequent both  to  our  economic  supremacy  and  to  our  in- 
dustrial efficiency,  and  the  price  we  have  to  pay  is  a  social 
price.  There  is  nobody  but  shares  in  the  benefits  of  the 
industrial  society  we  have  created ;  therefore  nobody  is  free 
from  obligation  to  bear  his  part  of  the  cost.  It  would  seem 
to  me,  therefore,  if  it  could  be  arranged,  that  the  whole 
burden  of  welfare  work  should  become  a  state  burden,  as 
against  a  private  burden. 

As  things  stand,  one  might  draw  the  line  that  the  state 
should  bear  the  burden  of  taking  care  of  what  has  gone 
amiss,  and  private  philanthropy  should  bear  the  burden  of 
preventing  its  happening  again.  Neither  rule  will  work  all 
the  time.  People  do  not  think  along  rectilinear  lines.  They 
are  both  ideal  solutions,  and  if  anybody  complains  of  an 
ideal  as  impractical,  that  means  he  has  merely  misunder- 
stood the  function  of  an  ideal.  For  whenever  an  ideal  is 
attainable,  it  is  an  aim ;  when  it  is  unattainable  but  is 
inspiring  and  ennobling,  then  it  is  an  ideal.  It  is  by 
following  such  ideals  that  we  may  ultimately  get  progress 
in  addressing  ourselves  to  maladjustments  between  indi- 
viduals and  their  environment  in  our  changing  modern  life. 
These  maladjustments  manifest  themselves  in  delinquency, 
in  ill  health,  in  dependency  and  in  the  misuse  of  leisure. 
What  are  the  state  functions  with  regard  to  these  things, 
and  what  the  private?  Tradition  does  not  help  us  much  in 
answering. 

I  have  gone  over  the  analyses  made  by  Raymond  Clapp 
of  the  Cleveland  Community  Chest  as  to  the  social  welfare 
budgets  of  some  hundred  cities ;  how  much  is  met  from 
earnings  by  the  institutions  concerned,  how  much  from  tax 
money,  how  much  from  endowment  and  how  much  from 
voluntary  contributions.  Almost  the  only  thing  one  can 
say  about  the  figures  is  that  no  rule  holds.  In  Cleveland, 
for  example,  with  its  1,040,000  population  (somebody 
underestimated  the  population  of  my  city,  of  course!)  we 
have  earnings  of  $4,375,000,  taxes  $2,700,000,  contribu- 
tions $4,200,000.  In  contrast,  in  Detroit  (which  is  over- 
estimated as  to  population!)  taxes  meet  $5,300,000  as 
against  our  $2,700,000;  contributions  meet  $2,600,000,  as 
against  our  $4,200,000.  There  is  no  comparison  to  be  had 
between  these  two  cities,  because  local  conditions  and  busi- 
ness conditions  and  social  conditions  are  entirely  different; 
but  I  will  venture  to  make  a  generalization  that  may  win 
some  dissent. 

It  is  this:  The  extent  to  which  tht  political  government 
can  be  entrusted  with  welfare  work  is  the  measure  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  people  of  a  city,  or  of  a  community,  or 
of  a  state. 

At  the  Citizens  Conference  in  Washington  in  February, 
called  by  the  Association  of  Community  Chests  and  Coun- 
cils, there  was  group  discussion  as  to  how  much  heed  is 
given  to  what  a  city  does  with  the  public  funds  appropriated 
for  welfare  work.  I  chanced  to  hear  a  delegate  who  was 


evidently  connected  with  both  the  public  and  private 
charities  of  his  city.  He  said  nobody  paid  any  attention  to 
him  as  a  public  officer,  but  an  alert  board  of  directors  was 
zealous  as  to  what  he  did  as  a  private  citizen.  T  know  that 
city  and  love  it,  and  I  am  quite  sure  the  speaker  will  not 
take  me  amiss  when  I  say  that  to  the  extent  to  which  his 
comparison  is  true,  there  or  elsewhere,  the  community  con- 
cerned is  not  intelligent  enough  to  have  a  better  city 
government  or  to  trust  that  government  any  further  than 
it  is  trusted. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  development  in  America 
in  the  last  forty  years  has  been  that  the  whole  process  of 
municipal  government  has  immeasurably  improved.  Here 
I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  Just  about  thirty  years 
ago  I  became  a  municipal  official.  It  was  just  about  thirty 
years  ago  that  Lincoln  Steffens  wrote  The  Shame  of  the 
Cities.  And  it  was  just  about  thirty  years  ago  that  the 
muckrakers  uncovered  the  inefficiency  and  the  shabbiness 
of  city  government  in  America.  I  remember  that  Lord 
•Bryce,  in  those  days  the  greatest  living  exponent  of 
democracy,  said  that  he  had  always  believed  in  the  perma- 
nency of  democracy  as  we  had  established  it  in  the  United 
States ;  but  as  he  grew  older  he  was  fearful  of  his  belief,  by 
reason  of  our  inability  to  govern  our  cities.  That  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  me.  I  watched  municipal  develop- 
ments from  then  on  and  have  had  a  hand  in  them ;  and  I  give 
you  the  comforting  assurance  that  there  has  been  an  im- 
measurable gain  in  the  vigor  and  intelligence  and  the 
rectitude  of  local  and  city  government  in  the  United  States 
since  the  turn  of  the  century. 

That  means  that  the  public  vehicle  for  administering 
relief  and  for  helping  people  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
changing  life  of  our  cities  is  more  worthy  of  its  task.  We 
are  going  to  have  better  city  governments.  We  will  not 
get  them  by  changing  the  titles  of  the  persons  who  run  our 
cities,  as  between  mayors  and  managers.  Good  government 
to  me  is  a  function  of  good  men  governing  good  men,  rather 
than  changing  words  in  a  charter.  A  good  man  gives  you 
a  good  government  under  a  bad  form,  or  vice  versa.  We 
must  educate  public  opinion  to  improve  our  municipal 
agencies  and  then  turn  over  to  them  just  as  rapidly  as  we 
can — to  the  public  men — those  functions  which  are  at  present 
in  greater  or  less  degree  performed  by  private  agencies. 

BUT  the  process  is  more  than  educating  public  officials 
or  even  general  public  opinion.  It  reaches  deeper,  to 
the  rank  and  file  of  all  those  who  grow  up  with  our  cities 
or  grow  into  them.  I  refer  to  what  is  now  coming  to  the 
front  as  adult  education.  It  used  to  be  that  when  a  man 
went  to  college  and  got  an  education  he  remained  an  edu- 
cated man.  That  is  no  longer  true.  Now,  when  he  has 
finished,  he  has  to  grab  his  diploma,  and  start  running  and 
keep  on  running  if  he  doesn't  want  to  be  outstripped.  We 
have  finally  come  to  appreciate  the  necessity  for  a  con- 
tinuous process  of  learning  and  teaching  and  adjusting  our- 
selves. My  judgment  is  that  here  in  America  adult  education 
is  going  to  be  the  next  great  social  movement — with  its 
forums,  downtown  colleges,  round-table  discussions,  reading 
clubs,  conferences  and  other  vehicles  of  education.  We  are 
going  to  try  to  bring  the  most  of  us  and  the  most  of  our- 
selves as  nearly  abreast  with  knowledge  as  possible. 

The  college  has  ceased  to  educate  people.  I  am  not 
speaking  harshly  of  colleges,  because  I  am  a  trustee  of  three 
of  four,  and  I  approve  of  them  (Continued  on  page  61) 
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Adolescent  America 

By  WILLIAM   BENNETT  MUNRO 


world  has  been  calling  the  United  States 
a  young  country.  It  has  condoned  many  of 
our  political  and  social  shortcomings  on  the 
score  of  national  immaturity.  But  America 
is  rapidly  growing  up,  and  today  may  fairly 
be  said  to  have  reached  the  adolescent  stage, 
in  physical  stature  at  any  rate.  The  glory  of  a  young  man 
is  in  his  strength,  and  the  War  brought  home  to  Americans 
a  consciousness  of  the  reserve  power  which  their  country 
possesses. 

In  the  life  of  a  nation  the  age  of  adolescence  is  reached 
when  there  is  no  more  free  land — no  more  territories  to  be 
exploited — in  a  word,  when  the  last  economic  frontier  has 
disappeared.  Or,  better  still  as  a  mark  of  the  adolescent 
stage,  is  the  waning  of  the  demand  for  more  population 
with  which  to  develop  the  country's  natural  resources. 
When  a  nation  attains  the  vigor  of  adolescence,  it  begins  to 
realize  that  the  need  for  further  accessions  of  man-power 
from  outside  its  own  borders  has  passed.  Such  a  realization 


has  come  upon  us  since  the  close  of  the  War,  and  it  discloses 
a  radical  change  in  the  national  temper. 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  the  cry  in  America 
was  for  more  people,  for  immigrants  to  help  conquer  a  half 
continent,  for  labor  to  gridiron  the  land  with  railroads  and 
to  build  up  the  industrial  cities.  It  was  not  until  about 
forty  years  ago  that  we  began,  even  mildly,  to  testrict  the 
inward  hegira  by  excluding  certain  undesirable  elements, 
and  it  is  only  during  the  past  nine  years  that  we  have  main- 
tained a  quantitative  restriction.  The  existing  immigration 
laws  would  seem  to  indicate,  if  anything  can,  that  the 
country  now  believes  itself  sufficiently  grown  up  to  provide 
its  own  accessions  to  the  living  capital  of  the  nation.  The 
age  of  infancy,  in  this  respect,  was  a  somewhat  prolonged 
one;  but  it  has  now  come  to  an  end. 

And  it  is  small  wonder,  for  in  truth  the  national  develop- 
ment during  the  past  fifty  years  has  been  amazing.  The 
world,  in  all  history,  has  never  before  seen  anything  like  it. 
Our  population  in  1878  was  well  under  fifty  millions;  today 
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it  probably  exceeds  one  hundred  and  fifteen  millions.  But 
this  phenomenal  increase  of  man-power  does  not  by  any 
means  tell  the  whole  story.  During  the  half  century  there 
has  taken  place  an  even  more  marvelous  expansion  of 
national  resources,  as  shown  by  the  increased  wealth  per 
capita,  the  rapidly  mounting  estimates  of  national  incomes, 
and  by  the  piling  up  of  capital  at  such  a  pace  that  oppor- 
tunities for  sound  investment  have  scarcely  been  able  to  keep 
up  with  it.  During  the  past  five  decades  there  have  been 
occasional  set-backs,  periods  of  economic  depression,  and 
shrinkages  in  the  figures  of  national  wealth  as  set  down  on 
paper;  but  these  reversals  have  not  been  either  serious  or 
sustained.  They  have  not  served  to  impede  the  nation's 
astounding  progress  along  the  paths  of  material  prosperity. 

Too  often  this  remarkable  economic  advance,  which  has 
made  America  the  envy  of  other  nations,  is  attributed  to 
things  which  have  had  very  little  to  do  with  it.  The  pro- 
fessional American  patriot  lays  most  of  it  to  the  glorious 
excellencies  of  the  federal  constitution  and  the  form  of 
government.  He  assures  you  that  the  national  prosperity 
is  mainly  the  outcome  of  our  homage  to  the  doctrine  of 
human  equality,  which  is  reputed  to  give  everybody  an  equal 
chance  and  thus  to  inspire  the  individual  to  his  highest 
efforts.  Likewise  there  are  those  who  impute  the  whole 
outcome,  or  most  of  it,  to  the  tradition  of  governmental 
non-interference  with  business,  letting  industry  alone,  and 
adhering  to  the  Jeffersonian  doctrine  that  a  government  is 
best  when  it  governs  least.  Whole  books  have  been  written 
to  prove  that  the  material  opulence  of  the  United  States 
has  been  in  large  measure  the  product  of  a  highly  developed 


economic  individualism  which  gives  every  man  a  full  and 
free  chance  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  and  lets  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost.  The  most  plausible,  if  not  the  strongest, 
argument  against  social  control  is  usually  embodied  in  an 
exhibit  of  what  the  nation  has  achieved  without  it. 

But  despite  all  that  has  been  enshrined  to  this  effect  in 
the  literature  of  patriotism,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
either  the  form  or  the  scope  of  American  government  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  economic  advance.  In  all  human 
probability  we  should  have  become  a  rich  and  prosperous 
nation  under  any  rational  form  of  government,  whether 
with  a  system  of  checks  and  balances  or  without.  The  re- 
striction of  governmental  interference  with  industry  has 
been  the  result  of  our  rapid  material  progress,  not  the  cause 
of  it.  The  doctrine  of  laissez  faire  gains  acceptance,  always 
and  everywhere,  when  things  are  going  well.  It  is  only 
when  discontent  and  discouragement  become  widespread 
and  prolonged  that  people  turn  to  their  government  with 
an  effective  demand  for  the  exercise  of  its  initiative.  They 
do  not  ask  their  rulers  to  intervene  so  long  as  they  find  that 
private  enterprise  is  able  to  solve  most  of  the  community's 
economic  problems. 

Two  factors  have  contributed  more  than  all  others  to 
the  present  economic  hegemony  of  America.  One  is 
geographic.  Here  was  a  vast  territory,  virtually  unoccupied, 
well  endowed  with  natural  resources  and  far  removed  from 
potential  enemies  in  any  of  the  older  continents.  We  do 
not  always  realize,  even  yet,  what  an  imperial  area  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  American  people  when  they  seized 
the  red  man's  heritage.  Take  a  map  of  the  United  States 


Atoms  and  Citizens 


UT  me  use  an  analogy  from  the  new  physics.  The 
individual  citizen  is  not  an  atom  in  vacua.  He 
is  conditioned  and  directed  by  the  countless  other 
atoms  of  the  body  politic  with  whom  he  interacts. 
These  influences  come  upon  him  from  the  immediate 
environment  in  which  he  is  set — from  his  family,  his 
race,  his  religion,  his  political  party,  his  newspaper, 
his  clerk,  his  labor  union,  and  all  the  rest.  Being  at 
one  and  the  same  time  a  member  of  different  in- 
fluencing groups,  the  individual  citizen  may  be,  and 
often  is,  divided  within  himself,  a  disintegrated  social 
atom.  Hence  our  initial  problem  is  not  that  of  ad- 
justing social  control  to  the  interests  of  the  individual, 
but  of  finding  out  just  what  these  interests  are. 

Both  in  the  physical  world  and  in  the  body  politic, 
the  atoms  have  this  in  common,  that  they  are  neither 
ultimate  nor  indivisible.  The  individual  citizen,  when 
you  pull  him  apart,  is  first  of  all  a  nucleus.  In 
elemental  matters,  the  actions  and  reactions  of  primitive 
man  are  as  fairly  predictable  as  are  some  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  He  and  his  fellows  respond  to 
identical  situations  in  much  the  same  way.  But  the 
whole  training  imposed  by  civilization  is  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  human  beings  can  be  constrained 
or  induced  to  modify  their  natural  responses.  More 
particularly  they  respond  to  the  stimulus  of  ideas,  the 
electrons  of  the  social  universe;  and  indeed  our  entire 
process  of  civic  education — in  the  schools  and  colleges, 
by  the  press  and  at  the  forum — consists  in  bombarding 
the  human  nucleus  with  ideas.  Some  get  attached,  but 


the  vast  majority  do  not.  The  social  atmosphere,  like 
the  physical  universe,  is  filled  with  these  invisible  units 
of  energy,  moving  at  all  rates  of  speed  and  penetrating 
power,  gaining  lodgment  here  and  there,  or  departing 
from  some  human  atom  where  they  have  been  week- 
end guests.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  individual  citizen,  his  weight  in  the  body  politic, 
is  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  his  receptivity  to  these 
rays  of  intellectual  illumination ;  it  is  proportioned  to 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  ideas  that  he  assimilates 
and  retains.  It  is  this  variableness  of  response  to  the 
stimulus  of  ideas  that  largely  accounts  for  the 
diversity  among  citizens  in  relation  to  their  govern- 
ment. 

HENCE  we  have  the  hydrogen  citizen.  In  his 
journey  through  the  seven  ages  of  man  he 
manages  to  capture  only  one  electron.  His  primal 
instincts  have  become  modified  by  some  single  con- 
trolling obsession.  Militant  reformers,  in  any  field, 
are  drawn  for  the  most  part  from  among  men  and 
women  who  belong  in  this  category.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  die-hards  at  the  other  extreme,  the  reactionaries 
and  the  partisans  of  the  hundred-per-cent  variety. 
They  are  what  the  physicist  would  call  "stripped 
atoms."  They  contribute  very  little  to  the  orderly 
progress  of  government  as  an  art  or  as  a  science.  To 
continue  the  metaphor,  it  is  the  precious  metals  of 
mankind,  not  the  gases,  that  give  both  stability  and 
movement  to  the  social  order. 
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and  set  it  down  upon  a  map  of  Europe.  San  Francisco  be- 
comes a  port  on  the  west  coast  of  France,  while  Charleston 
keeps  company  with  Angora.  New  Orleans  drops  down  to 
the  Piraeus,  while  Duluth  becomes  neighbor  to  Moscow. 
Take  the  whole  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  its  forty  million 
people,  and  set  it  atop  the  state  of  Kansas;  you  will  be 
surprised  to  see  how  little  overlaps. 

The  area  is  vast  and  the  diversity  of  regions  is  even 
greater.  We  have  a  corn  belt,  a  wheat  belt,  a  cotton  belt, 
besides  various  industrial,  mining,  and  forest  areas.  There 
is  virtually  no  region  in  the  whole  continent  of  Europe 
which  cannot  be  substantially  matched  in  climate,  soil,  and 
other  natural  resources  by  some  section  of  the  United  States. 
We  realize  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  Finland 
and  Sicily,  let  us  say;  but  do  we  always  fully  appreciate 
that  there  is  just  as  much  between  North  Dakota  and 
Louisiana?  This  great  diversity,  all  under  a  single  flag,  is 
the  tap-root  of  our  economic  strength.  It  means  freedom 
of  trade  between  regions  which  produce  raw  material  and 
those  which  manufacture.  In  no  other  portion  of  the  globe 
does  this  exist  on  so  large  a  scale  as  here.  This  single 
geographic  fact  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  explain  most  of  the 
phenomenon.  Only  by  the  most  perverse  actions  on  the  part 
of  the  people  could  we  have  avoided  national  opulence  in 
the  face  of  this  territorial  endowment. 

ISOLATION  from  the  older  continents  is  another  phase 
of  our  geographic  heritage  which  has  profited  us  much. 
It  has  relieved  America  from  the  constant  menace  of  war 
and  hence  from  the  stupendous  economic  strain  which  is 
involved  in  the  maintenance  of  a  large  standing  army,  and 
is  even  more  burdensome  where  it  takes  the  form  of  uni- 
versal military  service  as  it  did  in  virtually  all  the  countries 
of  continental  Europe  prior  to  the  World  War.  Even  so, 
the  military  expenditures  'of  the  United  States  have  been 
large  beyond  all  popular  realization.  What  would  they  have 
been  if  this  republic,  like  France,  had  three  or  four  powerful 
rivals  right  on  her  flanks?  Our  two  years'  participation  in 
the  World  War  cost  more  than  the  total  of  all  our  federal 
budgets,  for  all  purposes,  from  the  inauguration  of  the  Union 
in  1788  down  to  the  declaration  of  hostilities  in  1917,  a 
period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years.  From  that 
statement  alone  one  can  judge  how  much  we  must  have 
saved  through  the  geographic  isolation  which  has  enabled 
America  to  keep  clear  of  various  other  European  wars. 

But  natural  resources,  no  matter  how  abundant,  do  not 
of  themselves  assure  material  prosperity  to  a  nation.  The 
people  who  exploit  these  resources  count  for  as  much,  or 
more.  In  other  words,  the  genetic  factor  is  not  less  conse- 
quential than  the  geographic.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  United  States  would  have  so  rapidly  advanced  to 
economic  adolescence  if  its  various  regions  had  not  been 
opened  up  and  peopled  by  races  in  which  the  pioneering 
instinct  was  strong.  The  conquest  of  a  half  continent  called 
for  stamina  and  fortitude.  Neither  was  lacking  while  the 
job  lasted.  There  is  no  need  to  particularize  among  the 
varied  racial  strains ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  in  their  totality 
they  endowed  America  with  a  vigorous  and  versatile  popu- 
lation, both  able  and  anxious  to  exploit  and  utilize  the 
resources  which  the  primal  architect  of  the  universe  placed 
at  their  call. 

Geography  and  genetics,  therefore,  explain  the  relative 
ease  with  which  America  has  gone  forward  to  adolescent 
nationhood.  American  government,  in  its  form  and  scope, 
is  merely  the  expression  of  needs  based  upon  geography  and 


of  traditions  arising  out  of  race.  From  the  interaction  of 
these  two  forces  the  population  of  the  United  States  has 
derived  its  vocational  proclivities  and  its  habits  of  mind. 
These,  in  turn,  have  determined  the  temper  of  rulership. 
Popular  sovereignty  is  a  pleasing  phrase,  but  little  more. 
It  embodies  one  of  the  many  fictions  which  a  democracy  likes 
to  cherish.  Only  to  a  small  extent  is  government  a  matter 
determined  by  human  reason  or  design.  It  depends,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  upon  basic  conditions  which  the  sovereign 
people  neither  create  nor  understand,  but  only  obey. 

THE  idea  that  human  discretion  runs  untrammeled  in 
politics  has  done  a  lot  of  harm.  It  has  caused  our 
vernacular  and  our  thinking  to  become  saturated  with  the 
notion  that  there  are  principles  of  democracy  to  which  the 
people  have  pledged  their  allegiance  and  to  which  their 
government  must  at  all  hazards  conform.  These  principles 
are  for  the  most  part  embodied  in  a  series  of  formulas  or 
slogans  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  swaddling 
days  of  the  Republic.  They  pay  no  heed  to  the  stupendous 
economic  and  social  changes  which  have  come  over  the  land 
since  they  were  first  impressed  upon  the  public  mind.  To- 
gether these  pontifical  phrases  form  a  sort  of  fundamental 
creed  by  which  every  proposed  governmental  action  is  tested 
and  appraised.  Accordingly  it  is  an  almost  impossible  task 
to  convince  people  that  principles  and  methods  which  were 
quite  desirable  in  an  era  of  national  infancy  may  well  be, 
and  probably  are,  quite  out  of  tune  with  the  needs  of  a  nation 
that  has  reached  or  passed  the  adolescent  stage. 

Take,  for  example,  the  dictum  of  Thomas  Jefferson  that 
"a  government  is  best  when  it  governs  least."  In  a  day  when 
a  relatively  small  population  was  scattered  over  a  large  ex- 
panse of  virgin  soil,  with  primitive  methods  of  inter- 
communication and  government  afar  off — under  such  con- 
ditions there  was  much  to  be  said  for  the  philosophy  of 
governmental  self-restraint.  But  the  great  Virginian  has 
now  lain  in  his  grave  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  and 
meanwhile  a  greater  transformation  has  taken  place  in 
human  activities  and  intercourse  than  marked  a  half-dozen 
centuries  prior  to  Jefferson's  day.  With  the  industrialization 
of  large  portions  of  the  country,  the  growth  of  large  cities, 
the  development  of  facilities  for  rapid  transit  on  land,  at 
sea,  and  in  the  air;  in  a  word,  with  the  immeasurably  in- 
creased complexity  of  contemporary  American  life,  it  be- 
comes an  obvious  absurdity  to  evaluate  a  government's  merit 
in  terms  of  quantitative  minima  alone.  As  the  country  has 
developed,  its  "growing  pains"  have  become  more  acute. 
They  demand  an  assuagement  that  no  doctrine  of  laissez 
faire  can  ever  hope  to  provide. 

NOT  how  much  or  how  little  a  government  does,  there- 
fore, but  how  successfully  it  accomplishes  what  it  is 
called  upon  to  do — that  is  the  only  rational  criterion  of 
government.  There  is  nothing  that  a  government  should 
refrain  from  doing  if  it  can  do  the  thing  better  than  it  would 
otherwise  be  done.  Conversely,  there  is  nothing  that  a 
government  ought  to  undertake  if  the  thing  can  be  better 
done  by  individual  initiative.  These  two  assertions  are  put 
in  dogmatic  form  because  they  ought  to  be  self-evident. 
But  they  are  not.  There  are  millions  of  Americans  who 
today  subconsciously  adhere  to  the  Jeffersonian  dogma  and 
instinctively  revolt  against  any  proposal  to  expand  social 
control  of  the  citizen's  freedom. 

In  our  philosophy  of  politics  we  continue  to  exalt  the 
individual  citizen  beyond  all  (Continued  on  page  68) 
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IS  only  through  the  state,"  says 
Professor  Munro  in  the  foregoing 
article,  "that  man  can  make  his  natural 
rights  effective  and  only  through  social 
control  that  he  can  safeguard  his  per- 
sonal liberty."  These  new  decorations 
for  the  governor's  suite  in  the  Nebraska 
State  Capitol  are  symbolic  of  this  rela- 
tion of  citizen  and  state.  In  the  wall 
decoration  of  the  rights  of  man,  shown 
above,  the  central  figure  is  Justice,  with 
Mercy  and  Understanding  staying  her 
hands.  Right  is  the  decoration  on  the 
chimney  breast,  Equality  Before  the  Law, 
flanked  on  the  one  side  by  physical  care, 
on  the  other  by  spiritual  care  tor  the 
citizen. 
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Spot-light  Again  for  the  Opium  Devil 


By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


OPIUM,  that  old  international  devil,  is  about 
to  be  hauled  out  again  into  the  spot-light. 
Early  in  April,  not  long  after  this  issue  of 
Survey  Graphic  is  in  the  hands  of  its  read- 
ers, the  Opium  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
League  of   Nations  will   come   into  session 
at  Geneva.     The  principal  business — measured  by  intrinsic 
importance  rather  than  by  any  probability  of  specific  results 
— will  be  wrestling  with,  hamstringing  and  if  possible  bury- 
ing the  scheme  for  international  control  of  narcotics,  pro- 
posed last  year  by  Signor  Cavazzoni,  who  represents  Italy 
in  the  committee.    In  the  eyes  of  the  majority  of  that  com- 
mittee, constituting,  what  has  been  aptly  called  "the  Old 
Guard  of  the  status  quo,"  Cavazzoni  is  the  enfant  terrible 
— nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  nuisance.     Considering  all 
the  pains  that  have  been  taken  first  and  last  to  keep  this 
subject  quiet  and  obscure,  in  the  realm  of  whispering,  Cavaz- 
zoni's  determination  not  only  to  center  attention  upon  the 
simple  essentials  of   it,   but  to  focus  upon  it  the  glare  of 
publicity,  savors  of  impertinence.     There   is  "bad   blood," 
considerable    of    malice,    in    the   evident    determination    to 
smother  him   and   all   his  works.     There   will   be   a  good 
show  on  at  Geneva  in  April;    it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
newspaper  men  on  the  job  there  will  make  the  most  of  it. 

BE  IT  remembered  first  of  all  that  "opium"  in  this  con- 
nection is  used  in  the  generic  sense  as  applying  to  all 
of  the  forms  (with  the  exception  of  alcohol)  of  manufac- 
tured narcotic  drugs  used  for  addiction;  including  the  raw 
materials,  coagulated  poppy-juice  and  the  coca-leaf  from 
which  cocaine  is  made,  and  Indian  hemp,  the  source  of 
hasheesh.  The  series  includes  secondary  products.  For  ex- 
ample, from  codeine,  a  derivative  of  morphine  hitherto  not 
usually  classed  as  habit-forming,  are  derived  the  undoubtedly 
habit-forming  drugs,  eucodal  and  dicodid,  as  yet  not  widely 
known.  And  codeine  itself,  apart  from  this  potentiality,  is 
coming  increasingly  under  suspicion  on  its  own  account. 

Furthermore,  the  ingenuity  of  the  drug-makers  enlisted 
in  this  sinister  business  has  disclosed  certain  "ester"  prod- 
ucts, such  for  instance  as  benzoylmorphine,  made  from 
morphine  and  benzoic  acid.  This  was  the  subject  of  a 
special  investigation  by  the  Health  Organization  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  from  one  of  its  documents  I  quote 
this  pregnant  sentence: 

It  is  obvious  why  the  manufacture  of  benzoylmorphine  has 
suddenly  increased  to  such  an  extent,  for  it  is  really  a  camou- 
flage of  morphine,  which  makes  it  possible  to  distribute  that 
drug  commercially  without  any  risk  of  prosecution  and  to 
recove  the  morphine  when  the  right  moment  occurs. 

The  "right  moment"  is  after  the  benzoylmorphine,  itself 
not  habit-forming  and  therefore  not  within  the  purview  of 
existing  international  conventions,  has  passed  through  the 
customs  and  other  guards  against  narcotics. 

In    other   words,    the   safeguards    implied    in    the    Hague 


Convention,  not  to  mention  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1925, 
are  turned  into  so  much  waste  paper  in  the  face  of  the  con- 
dition created  by  the  discovery  of  this  device  for  slipping 
through  the  guard-lines  a  new  kind  of  raw  material  for 
drugs;  itself  perfectly  legal  so  far  as  these  conventions  are 
concerned.  The  Opium  Advisory  Committee  seems  as  yet 
entirely  oblivious  of  this  state  of  affairs  and  is  still  putter- 
ing over  the  question  of  smuggling,  still  going  through 
empty  motions  of  trying  to  discover  the  sources  of  illicit 
traffic — as  if  there  were  any  mystery  about  it. 

SO  FAR  as  its  essentials  are  concerned,  nothing  could  be 
simpler  than  the  international  "opium"  question.  A 
child  of  six  can  understand  it.  It  is  reducible  to  a  formula. 
Until  that  formula  burns  itself  into  the  consciousness  of  the 
world,  along  with  a  realization  of  the  menace  which  it 
represents,  the  problem  will  be  quite  hopeless.  Measures 
to  rescue  individual  addicts,  valuable  as  they  may  be  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  individual,  are  as  futile  in  the 
large  sense  as  stamping  out  individual  sparks  in  a  forest 
fire.  Study  of  individual  seizures  of  smuggled  drugs  are 
on  a  par  with  fighting  a  Mississippi  flood  with  buckets. 

The  Health  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
Opium  Advisory  Committee,  a  mixed  sub-committee  repre- 
senting both,  and  various  other  bodies  that  have  wrestled 
with  the  problem,  have  produced  estimates  to  the  effect  that 
the  maximum  legitimate  need  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  world,  of  every  race  and  color,  civilized,  half-civilized 
and  savage  under  the  sun,  cannot  exceed 

Of  raw  opium  for  all  purposes  786  tons, 

Of  cocaine  for  all  purposes  12  tons. 

The  most  conservative  estimates,  certainly  inadequate  be- 
cause based  upon  fragmentary  and  begrudged  statistics, 
show  a  total  production  of  raw  opium  of  anywhere  from 
8,000  to  more  than  15,000  tons.  As  for  cocaine,  as  long 
ago  at  1922  Java  alone  officially  reported  export  of  coca- 
leaves  sufficient  to  make  more  than  the  theoretically  required 
12  tons  of  cocaine.  And  that  makes  no  account  of  large 
exports  from  Bolivia  and  Peru. 

IN  OTHER  words,  it  cannot  be  denied — I  know  of  no 
attempt  by  anybody  to  deny  it — that  right  now  not  less 
than  ten,  perhaps  hundreds,  possibly  thousands  of  times  the 
amount  of  these  narcotics  needed  for  any  use  except  addic- 
tion, are  pouring  out  upon  the  world.  Moreover,  the  older, 
simpler  forms  in  which  they  were  used  have  given  way  in 
large  measure  to  that  of  the  high-power  alkaloid  derivatives, 
manufactured  in  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  pharmaceutical 
laboratories,  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  England,  the  United 
States  and  other  western  countries.  This  enormously  ex- 
cessive production  has  to  go  somewhere.  It  does  go  some- 
where. Outside  of  the  relatively  infinitesimal  quantity  (per 
capita  per  annum  of  morphine  about  7  grains;  of  cocaine 
aibout  .11  of  one  grain)  it  can  have  no  destination  except 
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the  addict,  actual  or  potential.  Every  law  and  probability 
of  supply  and  demand  assures  the  making  of  more  addicts 
to  accomplish  consumption.  Nay,  more,  a  ghastly  char- 
acteristic of  narcotic  addiction  is  a  kind  of  perverted  mission- 
ary zeal  to  communicate  the  addiction  to  others. 

IN  THE  Hague  Opium  Convention  of  1912  (quite  re- 
gardless of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1925,  which  never 
has  come  into  force)  all  of  the  producing  nations  agreed  to 
limit  manufacture  to  legitimate  needs.  No  nation,  including 
the  United  States,  has  done  so.  Indeed,  there  has  been  no 
effort  worthy  of  the  name  to  ascertain  what  might  be  those 
legitimate  needs;  far  less  any  attempt  to  apportion  either 
manufacture  or  distribution  in  accordance  with  such  needs. 
The  history  of  the  subject  hitherto  is  a  history  of  pious 
utterance,  "passing  the  buck,"  mutual  recriminations,  and 
failure  or  even  flat  refusal  to  do  anything  substantial  in  the 
direction  of  repressing  production  or  controlling  distribu- 
tion. This  is  the  international  narcotic  problem.  The  rest 
is  details;  shifting  daily  in  a  baffling  confusion  of  figures 
and  activities,  but  with  no  material  alteration  in  the  per- 
spective. Follow  the  details  as  you  will — they  all  come  out 
inexorably  in  the  ensemble  that  Sir  John  Campbell,  repre- 
senting India  and  presiding  at  that  session  over  the  Opium 
Advisory  Committee,  outlined  at  its  meeting  a  year  ago: 

Every  person  in  this  room  knows  the  reason  for  the  illicit 
traffic,  and  understands  the  nature  of  the  only  possible  remedy. 
It  is  unjust  and  an  entire  misconception  to  blame  the  League 
of  Nations  and  the  Opium  Advisory  Committee.  Neither  has 
any  power  to  compel  sovereign  nations  to  keep  the  word  they 
already  have  solemnly  given.  There  are  at  most  fifty — per- 
haps not  more  than  forty — drug  factories  in  the  whole  world. 
By  the  Hague  Convention  the  individual  governments  assumed 
definite  obligation  to  limit  the  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of 
these  narcotic  drugs  to  legitimate  purposes,  and  to  cooperate 
in  the  fulfilment  of  these  obligations.  The  governments  have 
not  done  this.  The  solemn  obligations  have  not  been  fulfilled. 

T)RECISELY  here  comes  in  Signor  Cavazzoni.  He  has 
"spilled  the  beans"  by  compelling  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  the  first  time  in  its  history  to  confront  a  brutally 
candid  statement  of  the  situation  as  it  is,  and  a  complete 
plan  for  dealing  with  it  by  real  international  cooperation. 
He  presented  this  plan  at  the  meeting  last  fall ;  it  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  and  the  report  of  that  committee 
is  due  at  the  impending  meeting. 

To  understand  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  received  and 
will  be  dealt  with,  Signor  Cavazzoni's  presence  in  the 
committee  must  be  explained.  In  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  two  years  ago,  Italy,  by  the  mouth  of 
Cavazzoni,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  thus  far  the 
Opium  Advisory  Committee  had  consisted  entirely  of  repre- 
sentatives of  nations  directly  concerned  in  the  production 
of  narcotics.  He  suggested  that  it  was  high  time  some  of 
the  victim  nations  took  a  hand  in  the  business  of  watching 
and  curbing  this  menacing  traffic.  Italy  neither  cultivated 
the  raw  material  nor  was  engaged  in  manufacture ;  but  was 
finding  herself  increasingly  afflicted  by  the  staff,  both  as 
destination  and  as  a  way-station  in  its  distribution.  He 
demanded  for  Italy  a  place  on  the  committee.  He  got  it. 

With  evident  reluctance  and  uneasiness,  as  well  as  the 
contempt  that  usually  meets  uninitiated  intruders  in  a  "close 
communion,"  Cavazzoni  was  welcomed  to  the  committee 
in  January,  1927.  He  signalized  his  arrival  by  making  a 
speech,  impeccably  polite  in  form,  but  most  disturbing  in  its 
definiteness — he  put  his  finger  squarely  upon  the  absolute 


center  of  the  problem.  He  declared  that  Italy  had  come 
into  the  war  to  stay  and  would  be  content  with  nothing 
less  than  thorough-going  measures.  It  became  known  at  the 
same  time  that  Cavazzoni  had  carte  blanche  from  Mussolini. 

FORESHADOWED  in  the  Cavazzoni  scheme— into  the 
details  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  even  if  space 
were  available  for  it — are  three  kinds  of  measures,  equally 
important : 

1.  Curtailing  of  production. 

2.  Control   of  distribution  in   accordance   with   some    form 
of  rationing,  including  declaration  by  each  country  of  its  needs 
and  the  sources  from  which  it  will  get  its  supply. 

3.  Adequate    legislation    and    enforcement    to    regulate    dis- 
tribution and  vigilant  control  of  supply  within  each  country. 

The  obstacle  to  this  self-evidently  reasonable  program 
lies  in  the  fact  that  each  producing  country  competes  for  the 
whole  market.  Each  refuses  to  accept  any  form  of  rationing, 
and  blames  the  others  for  the  illicit  traffic. 


THE  record  of  the  United  States  is  as  good  as  any; 
better  than  most.  Very  little  of  the  narcotics  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  is  discovered  in  the  illicit 
traffic,  either  abroad  or  within  our  own  borders.  By  strict 
control  of  imports  of  raw  material  we  have  done  something, 
albeit  by  indirection,  toward  reducing  production.  We  are 
quite  scrupulous  in  complying  with  the  technicalities  as  re- 
gards exports.  Nevertheless  we  are  flooded  with  drugs 
from  abroad.  Compared  with  this  matter,  prohibition  is 
a  shining  success.  We  have  borders  at  north  and  south, 
and  long  coastlines  on  both  oceans,  across  which  narcotics 
seep  like  water  through  a  sieve.  We  have  no  federal  en- 
forcement act — the  famous  Harrison  Law  is  a  taxation  act, 
and  all  our  efforts  under  that  statute  must  have  reference 
to  that  fact.  We  are  niggardly  in  appropriations  for  even 
so  little  enforcement  as  that.  This  year  the  Federal  Nar- 
cotics Bureau  is  all  but  penniless.  We  devote  to  enforce- 
ment at  the  best  only  about  one-third  of  the  receipts  from 
licenses  and  penalties. 

The  state  legislation  on  this  subject  is  a  joke.  Few  states 
have  any  law  worthy  of  the  name.  Once  the  stuff  is 
across  our  borders  it  can  be  circulated  by 'mail  or  express 
with  impunity;  even  in  case  of  arrest  and  conviction,  penal- 
ties almost  everywhere  are  ridiculously  inadequate.  And 
because  of  its  small  bulk,  $2,000  worth  can  be  carried  in 
a  hollow  walking-stick.  A  trunkful  can  be  checked  without 
interference  from  Maine  to  California. 

We  are  in  no  position  to  put  on  airs.  When  we  do  so, 
any  other  nation  can  point  to  our  feeble  patchwork  of  legis- 
lation and  enforcement,  and  laugh  in  our  faces.  So  far  as 
immediate  results  are  concerned,  the  situation  seems  quite 
hopeless.  The  essential  need  first  is  to  acquire  adequate 
legislation,  a  uniform  narcotics  law,  cooperation  between  fed- 
eral and  state  governments.  Prerequisite  to  that  is  to  con- 
front the  constitutional  obstacles  which  prevent  our  keep- 
ing the  promise  that  we  made  to  the  world  more  than  fifteen 
years  ago  when  we  made  ourselves  party  to  an  international 
pledge  to  limit  production. 

Prerequisite  to  all,  in  this  country  or  any  other,  is  an 
awakening  of  the  public  conscience  and  the  public  intel- 
ligence. On  this  subject  the  world  is  doped.  So,  whether 
much  comes  of  it  or  little,  or  nothing  at  all,  it  will  be 
valuable  to  watch  Signor  Cavazzoni  at  Geneva,  as  he  smiles 
and  "spills  the  beans." 
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Discourse  on  Reading  after  Thirty-Five 


I  PERSONALLY  have  never  met  a  grown- 
up, even  in  the  mirror.     Nor  have  I  found 
one  described   in  a  catalog  or  stuffed  in  a 
museum.     The    people    I    have    discovered 
posing  as  grown  up  to  impress  their  friends 
or    scare    their   children    were    fakes:    they 
knew  rather  less  about  life  than  a  rural  idiot.     For  it  is 
a  plain  fact  that  in  seventy  years  nobody  can  grow  up  in 
this  vast  universe.    We  remain  children,  as  all  the  wise  old 
men  have  declared.     The  only  evidence  for  being  grown 
up  I  can  think  of  is  to  deny  that  growing  up  is  possible. 
For  which,  I  add,  the  gods  be  thanked ! 

Ergo,  I  cannot  descant  on  the  virtues  of  grown-up  read- 
ing. We  shall  first  have  to  produce  a  grown-up  author. 
But  there  remains  something  to  be  said  about  reading  at 
different  ages,  especially  in  the  mid-span  after  thirty-five 
when  the  musculature  stops  growing,  when  we  are  married, 
at  work,  and  have  children.  My  friend  Kategoricus, 
philosopher  of  the  filing  department,  insists  there  are  three 
ages  in  reading — in  youth  for  romance,  in  mid-span  for 
guidance,  in  age  for  consolation.  That  is  the  half-truth  we 
do  get  out  of  the  files.  The  real  truth  is  we  always  read 
for  guidance  and  escape,  but  in  youth  this  means  love,  in 
mid-life,  tasks,  in  age,  the  cautious  reconnaissance  of  death 
and  the  wan  desire  to  get  through  the  slowly  emptying  days 
by  recapturing  le  temps  perdu  in  religion  or  reminiscences. 
For  example,  why  do  grown-ups  read?  Surely,  to  escape 
from  being  grown  up  for  a  little  while.  We  need  rest  and 
recreation.  It's  .a  hard  life  and  that  certainly  excuses  some 
infantile  regressions.  Next,  we  read  for  vocational  guidance 
— that  is,  professional  reading  on  the  job — or  for  help  in 
domestic  relations.  It  is  inspiring,  yet  full  of  pathos,  to 
see  modern  adults  searching  books  on  psychology  and  educa- 
tion to  get  wisdom  for  the  adjustments  of  everyday  life,  or 
to  chart  the  rocks  for  the  onrushing  generation.  Third, 
for  culture.  Bacon  wrote:  "Studies  serve  for  delight,  for 
ornament,  and  for  ability."  We  ornament  ourselves  with 
books  as  we  do  with  new  styles.  To  be  up-to-date,  to  know 
what  is  going  on  and  how  to  talk  of  current  books  is  the 
urge  behind  much  reading,  as  you  can  find  by  pursuing  the 
humorous  advertisements  of  volumes  guaranteed  to  increase 
your  social  prestige.  Intimacy  with  books  is  still  a  caste- 
mark.  Then  come  the  books  of  vicarious  experience  read 
sometimes  just  to  enjoy  romance  with  Lawrence  in  Arabia, 
or  Beebe  fishing  under  the  sea ;  but  oftener,  as  with  biog- 
raphy, to  test  one's  own  life  by  learning  what  others  have 
made  of  living  and  what  their  conclusions  on  the  mystery 
are.  Last,  plainly,  we  read  to  keep  up  our  courage.  We 
seek  books  that  give  meaning  to  life,  that  lend  the  race 
dignity  and  tradition,  that  make  us  sharers  in  art,  science, 
and  religion  through  the  ages  so  we  may  merge  our  ephem- 
eral and  atom-like  being  in  an  august  processional.  We 


gain  faith,  and  this  is  the  supreme  gift  of  reading.  To  be 
happy  we  need  to  read  for  all  these  ends — for  work,  for 
rest,  and  for  faith.  To  the  grown-up  (as  our  vanity  names 
us)  free  from  youth's  fever  and  still  spared  the  chill  of 
age,  yet  for  a  moment  servant  of  both  ere  he  passes  on, 
books  are  an  armor,  a  tool,  and  a  couch  at  evening. 

Here  we  may  ask  whether  seeking  all  these  fine  gifts, 
our  generation  does  not  read  too  much.  The  day's  work 
leaves  us  nerve-weary  and  flaccid — and  reading  is  so  easy! 
Books  are  the  cheapest  narcotic  procurable  without  a  pre- 
scription. Even  the  movies  make  us  put  on  our  hats  and 
take  a  walk.  God  forbid  we  should  not  have  books  for 
rest  and  forgetfulness,  but  they  do  provoke  sloth  and  lay 
fat  on  the  brain.  How  many  sharpen  thought  or  quicken 
emotion  ?  Reading  is  passive,  and  so  shares  the  universal 
defect  of  all  our  machine-made  recreations.  The  reader  may 
avoid  doing  anything  to  re-create  himself.  He  submits — to 
the  radio,  the  play,  the  automobile,  the  printed  page.  He 
hopes  to  get  a  robust  brain  or  spirit  just  as  he  desires,  to 
get  thin  or  strong  in  a  Turkish  bath  or  under  the  hands 
of  a  masseur  instead  of  by  exercise  or  discipline  of  the  appe- 
tites. Literature  is  the  race-phantasy,  and  over-indulgence 
in  phantasy  is  weakening. 

Moreover,  if  reading  were  not  so  easy  and  the  cult  of 
books  by  tradition  so  respectable,  we  might  be  doing  some- 
thing, creating  something,  if  only  a  stamp  collection  or  speci- 
mens of  pressed  flowers.  At  least  we'd  get  some  geography 
or  botany  and  put  hands  back  on  the  ends  of  our  arms,  as 
Sherwood  Anderson  says.  Reading  kills  our  playful  hobbies. 
How  few  of  us  these  days  dance  on  the  green  or  write  real 
letters  or  carpenter  or  garden,  join  choral  societies,  play 
charades,  or  even  invent  stories  for  our  children.  Mr. 
Chaplin  or  Mr.  Milne  have  all  the  fun.  Yet  from  people 
at  play  (and  worship)  came  poetry,  folk-lore,  drama,  opera. 
The  rich  humus  of  generations  of  playful  amateurs  provides 
the  seed-bed  of  genius.  I  wonder  where  American  books 
will  come  from  when  the  West  and  South  are  suburbanized, 
and  the  last  Negro  spiritual  exploited.  Reading  in  a  way 
is  killing  literature.  Soon  we  shall  have  nothing  left  for 
books  to  be  books  about,  except  other  books  and  people  who 
get  their  ideas  out  of  books.  Yes,  grown-ups  especially  may 
love  books,  not  wisely,  but  too  well. 

THIS  suggests  that  grown-ups  can  by  discretion  help  weed 
out  bad  books.  "Buy  a  book  a  week"  should  be  met 
with  the  terrible  question,  Why?  Whose  book?  What's 
in  it?  Is  it  the  thrice-watered  dregs  of  old  ideas?  Is  it 
the  record  by  some  young  thing  of  her  discovery  that  life 
is  real,  life  is  earnest?  Is  it  a  pundit  displaying  the  high 
art  of  footnotery?  We  are  old  enough  to  have  standards. 
That  means,  for  one  thing,  grown-up  readers  need  grown-up 
critics.  They  should  be  spared  poor  books  and  guided  to- 
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ward  good  ones  without  a  waste  of  precious  time  and  energy. 
The  various  book-of-the-month  groups  are  under  a  heavy 
responsibility;  to  send  out  a  book  to  from  5,000  to  50,000 
readers  is  a  social  duty,  not  a  stunt.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
we  have  a  surprising  number  of  honest  and  intelligent  critics ; 
but  far  too  much  of  our  criticism  is  still  entrusted  to  bright 
young  men  who  treat  books  romantically,  taste  them  with 
untrained  palates,  and  write  of  them  for  cleverness'  sake. 
They  suffer  from  glamor,  and  believe  in  the  literary  life  as 
an  end  in  itself.  We  grown-ups  need  critics  of  our  critics. 
Indeed,  the  constant  interference  of  youth  with  our  read- 
ing is  an  impertinence.  They  have  been  dictators  of  our 
fiction  and  text-books.  One  hope  of  adult  education  is  that 
it  will  produce  texts  on  the  matters  and  in  the  styles  that 
interest  grown-ups.  Tweny  years  ago,  artists  complained 
because  American  novels  were  written  for  the  jeune  fille 
and  so  were  filled  with  pap  and  taffy.  Times  have  changed ; 
many  books  are  still  written  for  youth,  but  instead  of  being 
too  sweet  and  sappy  they  are  too  hot  and  puzzling.  What 
amuses  Seraphina  may  corrupt  Dad.  But  despite  this  ne\v 
freedom,  we  still  submit  to  censorships  on  our  reading  to 
protect  our  children.  Books  are  such  universal  currency 
that  they  have  to  be  watered  down  to  the  stomachs  and 
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experience  of  the  adolescent.  This  seems  inescapable,  yet 
it  does  deprive  us  of  certain  tough-minded  case-books  on 
life,  in  fiction  or  history  or  biography,  that  we  need  to  help 
solve  the  stern  problems  we  face.  We  should  have  access 
to  the  esoteric,  even  erotic,  without  youth  peering  over  our 
shoulders.  What  I  suggest  is  a  new  language  to  be  taught 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  kept  an  Appolynian  mystery  among 
the  oath-bound  seniors.  But  maybe  words  do  mean  some- 
thing different  after  thirty-five.  Love,  for  instance. 

BUT  if  we  keep  one  shelf  for  ourselves,  we  should  know 
what's  on  youth's  shelf.  It  seems  one  of  the  innumerable 
jobs  of  parents  to  see  what  their  children  are  reading.  Here 
we  have  a  slim  chance  of  slipping  within  their  skins  to  find 
out  what  they  are  thinking  and  what  they  admire.  If  we 
find  Little  Women  replaced  by  Men  Without  Women,  we 
have  learned  something — though  what's  to  be  done  with  the 
knowledge  I  do  not  know.  It  might  give  us  something  to 
talk  about  with  youth,  and  out  of  talk  between  generations, 
if  done  honestly  and  with  equality,  much  good  arises. 
Through  common  reading  we  may  become  friends  with  our 
children  and  that  is  so  difficultly  worth  doing  as  to  justify 
our  boredom  when  we  find  how  silly  their  seemingly  dread- 
ful books  are — -just  as  ours  were. 

Looking  toward  the  west  and  sunset,  I  have  a 
downright  prescription  to  offer.  I  knou-  grown-ups 
should  read  one  kind  of  book — that  on  how  to 
grow  old.  If  growing  up  seems  a  hard  task,  grow- 
ing down  is  infinitely  harder.  The  schooling  for 
it  should  begin  in  time.  It  seems  only  by  the  rarest 
accident  that  anybody  learns  how  to  get  ready  to 
die.  Therefore,  young  Fat-and-Forty,  while  you 
yet  have  your  courage,  read  a  little  on  age  and 
death.  Substitute  De  Senectute  for  Virginibus 
Puerisque,  and  study  how  to  wrap  your  mantle 
around  you  like  a  king  who  seeks  his  couch.  There 
would  be  a  great  peace  in  this  land  if  people  had 
been  disciplined  in  how  to  grow  old  with  dignity. 
That  is  an  adult  education  worth  our  pains.  It 
will  not  do  to  procrastinate.  We  should  get  recon- 
ciled to  this  inevitable  companion  before  it  sneaks 
up  to  challenge  and  disrupt  and  surprise  us  into 
snarling  resentment,  striking  out  in  all  directions, 
chiefly  at  our  own  children,  who  aged  us.  If  a 
man  got  used  to  growing  old  by  the  time  he  was 
sixty  and  prepared  his  mind,  he'd  probably  live  to 
be  a  hundred,  enjoy  a  glorious  sunset,  and  pass  out 
bestowing  benisons. 

Grown-ups,  we  need  sympathy!  Having  devoted 
a  century  to  the  cult  of  the  child  and  gotten  as  far 
along  as  the  experimental  school,  society  is  now 
going  to  try  to  redeem  itself  through  us.  Of  the 
child  we  say,  "Drat  the  brat!  He  wastes  his  free- 
dom in  riotous  living.  I  can't  be  forever  keeping 
him  from  having  a  sense  of  falling  or  hearing  loud 
noises.  Give  him  his  head  and  he  runs  amuck. 
Rein  him  in  and  he  gets  a  psychosis.  Let's  see 
what  we  can  do  with  nice  sensible  adults."  Well, 
our  psychoses  are  fixed — if  that  is  any  help.  But 
I  fear  I  am  too  old  to  try  to  reform  grown-ups  by 
reading-lists.  I  have  done  a  power  of  reading — 
and  look  at  me.  My  unregenerate  advice  is:  Read 
what  you  want  when  you  want — and  have  faith  in 
the  Lord.  LEON  WHIPPLE 

(Book  rrvieii-s  continued  on  page  54) 
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ABOUT  OURSELVES,  by  H.  A. 
Overstreet.  Norton  and  Co.  300 
pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

1,1  FE  AND  I,  by  Gamaliel  Brad- 
ford. Houghlon  Mifflin.  307  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

r~"O  be  in  this  life  means  to  have  a  conscious  ego.  The 
X  ego  is  the  root  of  us,  the  root  of  most  of  our  troubles. 
It  causes  us  to  be  lonely,  to  become  vain  and  selfish,  to 
achieve  brave  deeds,  to  seek  self-respect,  to  compare  our- 
selves with  others,  and  finally  to  desire  to  merge  our  tiny 
consciousness  in  some  vast  and  enduring  unity  that  will  give 
us  peace.  This  generation  more  than  any  seeks  to  discipline 
and  use  the  ego:  It  will  find  wisdom  and  help  in  these  two 
volumes — the  one  a  psychologist's  simple  and  popular  study  of 
the  ego  as  an  everyday  puzzle;  the  other,  the  garnered  fruit 
of  a  biographer's  study  of  souls,  tender,  learned  and  hopeful. 

Overstreet  first  catalogs  the  diverse  ways  in  which  our 
ego  makes  fools  of  us  when  it  is  not  at  peace  with  itself, 
or  Nature,  or  the  other  egos.  We  try  to  escape  life  by 
going  back  to  childish  pretense;  or  fix  ourselves  at  certain 
levels  that  seem  safe ;  or  puff  up  our  egos  to  justify  our 
desires;  or  claim  to  be  persecuted  to  explain  our  failures. 
We  get  phobias  rooted  in  us  from  fear  or  a  sense  of  guilt ; 
and  we  even  "fly  into  disease"  because  the  sick  are  spared 
and  protected.  Our  emotions  get  misplaced  and  our  think- 
ing divorces  itself  from  facts  so  we  begin  to  think  what  we 
"wish"  to  be  true.  The  author  gives  plenty  of  cases,  not 
only  those  extreme  ones  that  verge  on  insanity,  but  those  you 
are  likely  to  know  about  in  the  next  house — or  your  own! 
For  this  is,  we  are  happy  to  record,  for  normal  folks;  its 
purpose  is  to  guide  sensible  people  away  from  pitfalls,  and 
it  uses  abnormal  cases  only  for  examples  because  they  mag- 
nify our  everyday  ego-mistakes. 

The  second  part  studies  some  ways  we  can  build  up  a  sound 
psychic  life,  for  the  author  believes  the  cure  for  sins  in  self 
dependi,  on  developing  the  whole  personality.  We  must  rid 
ourselves  of  false  fears;  we  must  face  facts;  we  must  do 
something,  not  stew  in  our  own  juice.  He  is  particularly 
pointed  on  the  process  of  "sublimation" — a  panacea  that  is 
easier  to  talk  about  than  to  apply.  His  general  prescription  is 
to  cultivate  an  expansive,  active,  inter-creating  personality 
that  is  fluid,  that  seeks  growth,  and  embraces  all  life.  After 
our  physiological  self  is  healthy,  then  we  must  seek  expansive- 
ness  and  rhythm  in  music,  in  beauty  for  the  eye,  in  poetry, 
in  talk,  and  even  in  laughter.  The  chapters  on  these  releases 
for  the  bridled  and  explosive  ego  are  full  of  good  sense. 

The  ideas  are  not  novel,  but  they  are  put  with  human 
understanding  and  a  rich  suggestiveness  for  personal  conduct 
and  self-testing.  The  technical  psychologist  will  no  doubt 
rage  because  his  polished  techniques  are  here  popularized. 
But  of  what  use  is  a  study  of  the  ego  unless  it  is  under- 
stood by  people?  The  duty  of  a  popular  book  is  to  be  pop- 
ular. The  real  criticism  of  Professor  Overstreet's  keen  and 
useful  book  is  that  it,  like  others  of  its  ki  ',  is  better  on 
telling  what  is  the  matter  with  us  than  in  giving  specific 
remedies  by  which  we  can  lift  ourselves  by  our  own  boot- 
straps. It  is  impossible  for  the  ego  to  handle  its  own  ego ; 
we  need  to  borrow  comfort,  strength  and  perspective  from 
without,  some  katalytic  to  start  our  own  cure.  This  volume 
omits  the  functions  of  the  expert  counselor  made  familiar 
in  the  Freudian  system ;  and  even  more  strangely,  the  divine 
help  of  religion.  If  this  expansiveness  we  are  told  of  can 
take  in  love,  and  art,  and  people,  surely  it  can  go  the  final 
way  and  find  some  larger  peace  that  we  call  God. 
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HAT  is  what  Gamaliel 
Bradford  does  in  the  last 
half  of  his  autobiography  of 

humanity,  called  Life  and  I. 
The  I  here  is  not  the  author  but  the  human  soul.  It  is 
studied  in  its  relation  to  love,  power,  beauty,  and  thought, 
as  it  seeks  in  turn  to  realize  itself  and  create  meaning  in 
the  world  by  each  of  these  great  powers.  Mr.  Bradford  is 
traversing  much  of  the  battlefield  on  which  Professor  Over- 
street  has  set  up  his  first-aid  station,  but  he  has  a  larger  view 
of  the  struggle,  "the  greatest  dramatic  struggle  of  the  world, 
that  between  the  I  and  the  not-I."  His  case-material  was 
gained  in  the  intimate  study  of  great  or  damaged  souls,  for 
recording  which  he  invented  his  masterly  psychography ;  and 
he  adds  as  evidence,  quotation  after  quotation  out  of  vast 
reading  among  the  wise.  His  style  is  clear  and  noble ;  his 
ideas  not  new  but  deep;  and  his  final  conclusions  and  con- 
trasts and  summations  a  kind  of  vade  mecum  of  this  life. 
The  book  is  beautiful  and  wise,  to  be  compared  with  Have- 
lock  Ellis'  Dance  of  Life  (though  more  intellectual)  and 
The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  (though  free  from  Adams' 
pessimism).  In  the  central  chapter  on  Christ  and  I,  he 
reveals  what  to  him  is  "the  greatest  agency  ever  developed 
for  overcoming  the  I ;"  and  in  the  final  note  he  discovers 
the  true  peace  of  the  ego  in  the  mystic  union  with  the  One 
Unity.  "The  I  is  the  triumph,  the  climax,  the  incarnation 
of  multiplicity.  It  can  find  its  peace  only  in  complete  ab- 
sorption in  the  Unity  which  is  all  pervading  and  final." 
Surely,  also,  it  brings  home  to  Unity  some  new  truth  and 
beauty  from  the  passions  and  sufferings  it  has  endured. 

LEON  WHIPPLK 

Mountain  Men 

\VOLF  SONG,  by  Harvey  Ferguson.     Alfred  A.   Knopf.     206  pp.     $2.50 
postpaid   of  The  Sun'ey. 

IN  a  time  when  fiction  is  made  into  almost  all  things 
save  a  story,  there  comes  this  tale  of  men  who  lived 
life  hard,  who  hunted  it  down  for  its  own  swift  sake.  They 
never  lost  touch  with  it;  they  never  grew  away  from  it. 
They  were  part  of  the  land ;  they  were  bone  of  its  bone. 
From  such  sources  spring  strong  men.  Wolf  Song  is  no 
weak  echo  but  the  deep  cry  of  all  nature.  Harvey  Fer- 
gusson  gets  close  to  the  earth  and  its  people.  Thus  he  has 
the  power  to  make  us  feel  life  with  them. 

Here  he  gives  us  the  Southwest  of  ninety  years  ago,  when 
life  was  cheap  and  a  matter  of  luck,  when  hidden  springs 
spouted  silver  and  gold,  when  the  trappers  were  hell-bent 
on  sprees.  Down  from  the  hills  and  into  the  valley  they 
rode — whiskey  and  skirts  and  chile  con  rarne  for  men  who 
had  fasted  on  wild  meat  for  months!  They  feasted  and 
played  while  the  mood  was  on  them,  they  rested  there  till 
the  change  came  over  them.  Then  into  their  saddles  and 
back  to  the  streams  and  timber,  to  freeze  and  starve  in  the 
snows,  to  hunt  and  trap  in  the  spring — back  to  the  wilder- 
ness. The  mountains  cast  the  spell,  yet  "no  man  ever  quit 
them  till  he  got  rubbed  out." 

We  follow  the  fortunes  of  Sam  Lash,  whose  people  came 
from  Virginia,  who  grew  up  in  a  Kentucky  cabin.  There 
he  ran  wild,  fought  his  way  into  lean,  hot  youth.  Hunting 
and  hazards  were  his  passions.  So  he  broke  away  to  fol- 
low the  crowd  that  rolled  a  slow  tide  of  wagons  toward  the 
buffalo  prairies  beyond,  to  the  Indian  country  where  "fat 
men,  fools  and  cowards"  cannot  live.  How  he  tested  his 
hard-bitten  strength  and  proved  himself  a  mountain  man, 


how  he  met  his  match  and  found  his  mate,  forms  the  thread 
of  Wolf  Song. 

It  is  a  gorgeous  Indian  blanket  of  a  story  spread  for  us, 
tight-woven  of  supple  prose,  bright  with  the  color  of  dis- 
tant days.  Its  borders  are  stained  with  blood  and  sweat, 
with  the  wine  of  violence  spilled  on  lost  edges  of  the  world. 
Its  bold  pattern  is  the  record  of  free  men.  In  a  soft  age, 
safe  in  pale  pursuits,  it  holds  the  contrast  of  those  careless 
dead,  the  challenge  of  "atoms  of  unconquerable  life." 

HALLE  SCHAFFNER 

New  Regimes  Along  the  Baltic 

NEW  GOVERNMENTS  OF  EASTERN  EUROPE,  by  Malbone  W. 
Graham,  Jr.  826  pp.  with  several  charts  and  maps.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.. 
New  York.  Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  is  a  substantial  addition  to  the  American  political 
Science  Series  edited  by  Edward  S.  Corwin,  and  com- 
panion volume  of  Professor  Graham's  New  Governments 
of  Central  Europe. 

It  was  more  or  less  unavoidable  that  such  a  work  should 
smell  of  the  study  and  the  scissors  rather  than  of  research 
in  the  field.  It  is  too  early  to  expect  first-hand  surveys 
of  the  new  conditions  accompanying  and  following  the  revo- 
lutions and  readjustments  consequent  upon  the  World  War. 
Nevertheless  it  is  both  interesting  and  illuminating,  and  in- 
dispensable for  an  understanding  of  what  has  happened  and 
is  happening  in  the  whole  great  region  to  which  it  devotes 
itself;  that  is,  Russia,  Finland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania 
and  Poland.  One  gets  a  very  clear  view  of  the  historic 
background  of  these  fragments  of  the  former  Russian  empire, 
all  of  them  now  independent  and  in  various  stages  of  self- 
determination. 

Space  limits  forbid  any  attempt  to  deal  with  this  volume 
in  detail — to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  precise  criticism 
could  be  made  only  on  the  basis  of  more  thorough  informa- 
tion than  the  present  reviewer  can  claim.  Few  Americans 
are  equipped  with  thorough  knowledge  of  these  lands, 
geographically  neighbors  but  representing  each  its  own  racial 
and  historical  individuality.  The  outstanding  characteristic 
is  Professor  Graham's  scrupulous  effort  to  be  objective  and 
accurate.  J.  P.  G. 

America  Turning  the  Course 
of  Fate 

E.    Morgan,    by    Lucy 
111  PP. 

AMERICA  disturbs.  Hardly  has  the  world  made  up 
its  mind  about  America  when  some  new  startling 
incomprehensible  fact  requires  it  to  make  up  its  mind  all 
over  again.  As  a  boy  in  England  I  have  been  stoned  for 
no  greater  offense  than  riding  an  obviously  American 
bicycle;  before  the  war,  German  women  have  sneered  the 
word  "Amerikaner"  in  my  hearing;  and  in  both  England 
and  Germany,  nevertheless,  I  have  been  received  with  the 
warmest  of  welcomes  and  quizzed  in  sincere  and  friendly 
curiosity  about  the  phenomenon  called  America.  All  sorts 
of  conflicting  tales  are  told  to  explain  us,  but  strange  as  we 
are — even  to  ourselves — the  best  understanding  of  us  may 
be  had  very  simply  by  a  study  of  pictures  of  such  men  as 
Arthur  E.  Morgan,  founder  of  Antioch  College.  A  loving 
and  understanding  wife  has  told  a  part  of  his  story  in  Find- 
ing His  World;  and  the  man  himself  has  told  another  part 
in  My  World. 

America  is  not  Europe.  The  picture  of  Arthur  E. 
Morgan,  pioneer,  farmer,  odd-jobber,  student  always,  ideal- 
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Griscom  Morgan.     Kahoe  and  Spieth.     108  pp. 
MY  WORLD,  by  Arthur  E.  Morgan.    Kahoe  and  Spieth. 
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Who  U  Competent  to  Plan 

NSTITUTIONS 


A  building  ii  merely  a  housing  for  a  function.  What  it  to 
be  done  daily,  every  hour  in  the  day,  by  every  person  in  an 
institution,  must  be  outlined  before  a  suitable  building  can 
be  planned.  A  building  can  be  planned  only  by  one  who 
knows  how  to  outline  the  functions. 
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Henry  C.  Wright 

Consultant  on  Institutions 
Fourth    Avenue,    New    York   City 


Aids  trustees   in   outlining   functions,  developing   plans,   and   also   ii 
solving    administrative    problems. 


ist,  good  boy  puzzled  by  theology,  wanderer,  ambitious  plod- 
der and  dreamer  with  a  faith  in  himself  unjustified  by  any  act 
or  deed  of  his  own,  a  learner  growing  through  experiences, 
and,  finally,  the  inventive  executive  of  some  of  America's 
amazing  feats  of  engineering — this  picture  will  give  one  a 
hint  of  the  naive  and  original  thing  slowly  developing  in 
these  states  which  the  world  sweepingly  dubs  American. 

America  moves  forward,  for  one  thing;  and  with  a  mag- 
nificent and  amusing  indifference  to  precedents.  Here  is 
a  snap-shot  out  of  the  life  of  the  elder  Morgan  and  his 
brother  Esquire,  lads  of  sixteen  and  eighteen  splitting  rails 
in  the  backwoods  of  Indiana,  then  the  edge  of  the  frontier: 

They  were  working  on  a  particularly  tough  log  that  was 
crossgrained  and  full  of  knots.  Suddenly  Esquire  stopped  driv- 
ing in  the  wedge  with  his  maul  and  said, 

"John,   I'm   tired  of  this;    let's  go  to   Minnesota." 

"All  right,"  Father  replied,  "when  shall  we  start?" 

"Let's   start   right   soon,"    said    Esquire. 

"All   right,"   said  Father,   "we'll  start  next  week." 

"Oh,  no,"  Esquire  contended,  "let's  go  now." 

"All  right,  then,  we  will  start  tomorrow." 

Esquire  was  still  more  impatient  and  insisted  that  "now" 
was  sooner  than  that.  Father  acquiesced  again  and  said, 

"Just  as  soon  as  we  finish  splitting  this  log  we  will  go  to 
the  house." 

Esquire  was  still  unsatisfied  and  Father  was  still  willing 
to  accelerate  arrangements,  so  he  said,  "Just  wait  till  I  knock 
this  wedge  out  of  the  log  and  we  will  go  right  now." 

"Oh,  let  the  old  wedge  stay  there,"  Esquire  exclaimed,  and 
so  they  did,  and  marched  off  to  the  house  and  then  for  Minne- 
sota. 

The  American  thing  is  unselfish,  idealistic  and  truly  re- 
ligious. Therefore  it  probes  into  the  marrow  of  existing 
institutions  including  even  the  ancient  religious  one.  It 
wants  to  know  the  way  of  life.  It  will  not  be  content  with 
myth  and  silence.  In  the  search  for  the  meaning  of  life 
the  story  of  one  American  boy  is  in  these  documents,  but 
it  is  all  America  in  little:  he  suffers,  he  is  thwarted,  at 
times  he  almost  loses  faith  in  any  ideal,  but  with  a  healthy 
gusto  he  fares  along,  scrutinizing  the  world,  calling  himself 
to  account  daily,  changing  his  mind  about  the  most  funda- 
mental things,  seeing  only  a  little  way  ahead  but  confident 
always  that  the  road  will  take  him  out  eventually. 

As  the  journey  lengthens  he  sums  up  his  findings  fearlessly. 
In  fine  temper  and  with  not  a  trace  of  fanaticism  he  tells 
what  he  has  found.  Courage  in  facing  the  facts  is  an  ele- 
ment in  the  American  thing,  and  it  is  illustrated  here  abun- 
dantly. He  discovers  no  evidence,  for  instance,  of  a  guid- 
ing providence  and  he  sees  no  use  for  such  evidence  if  found. 
And  with  characteristic  American  practicality  he  ties  this 
conclusion  up  with  the  theme  of  the  job: 

I  think  I  should  prefer  to  discover  myself  in  a  world  that 
is  without  a  plan  in  which  my  part  is  preordained.  If  an 
omniscient  and  omnipotent  deity  has  made  his  completed  plan 
for  creation  from  the  beginning,  and  is  carrying  it  out  accord- 
ing to  the  preordained  program,  what  am  I  but  his  plaything? 
On  the  other  hand,  if,  in  the  fortuitous  course  of  events,  or  in 
the  working  out  of  a  purpose  that  is  struggling  into  being,  man- 
kind has  come  into  a  world  without  a  finished  plan,  then  can 
man  be,  in  a  part  at  least,  a  creator  of  his  own  destiny.  In 
that  case  it  matters  much  how  I  live,  for  I  may  be  turning 
the  course  of  fate. 

Here  is  hinted,  perhaps,  the  essential  difference  that  marks 
the  American  from  all  other  men,  his  deep  if  inarticulated 
conviction  that  it  much  matters  how  he  lives,  for  he  is  in- 
deed turning  the  course  of  fate! 

HUGHES  MEARNS 

New  York  University 
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IS  ADULT  ART  MODERN  ART? 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


which  aims  to  synthesize  nature  and  human  nature.  But  the 
question  still  remains  whether  Modern  Art  is,  per  se,  Adult 
Art.  It  is  to  be  said  that  the  synthesis  described  is  precisely 
the  synthesis  that  marks  modern  life  in  most  of  its  significant 
manifestations.  In  one  form  or  another,  it  is  the  essence  of  the 
Youth  Movement,  the  Labor  Movement,  the  New  Psychology', 
the  New  Sociology,  the  New  Religion.  In  all  of  these,  as  in 
Modern  Art,  there  is  a  striving  toward  new  realities,  a 
courageous  assertion  of  the  individual,  a  hopeful  reaching 
toward  surer  gods. 

Yet  with  all  this  evidence,  and  on  my  part  an  undeniable 
will  to  believe,  I  question  whether  it  follows  that  modern  art 
is  adult  art.  If  to  be  adult  is  to  like  what  it  is  "the  thing"  to 
like,  then  it  does  follow.  But  .  .  .  over  on  that  wall  is  a  repro- 
duction of  a  Cezanne  water  color,  and  below  it  a  Renoir  pastel ; 
above  the  fireplace  is  a  still-life  by  Vlaminck,  and  nearby  a 
black  and  white  by  Adolph  Dehn,  and  a  colored  drawing  by 
Signac;  here  is  a  self-portrait  by  Vincent  Canade,  and  beside 
it  a  canvas  by  Cedric  Morris;  while  above  my  desk  is  a  1913 
Marin.  My  landlady  so  vehemently  hates  these  things  that  I 
suppose  they  must  be  fair  examples  of  modern  art.  But  then, 
she  likes  this  Christmas  card  etching  and  she  adores  this 
aquatint  bearing  the  Season's  Greetings.  Is  my  landlady,  then, 
so  much  less  adult  than  I?  I  doubt  it.  She  runs  a  house;  I 
fool  with  paints.  Let  the  world  of  adults  study  art  for  a  year; 
their  tastes  at  the  end,  however  "improved,"  would  vary  as 
much  as  they  did  in  the  beginning.  Which  is  as  it  should  be.  .  .  . 
Adult  art  is  the  art  that  adults  themselves  enjoy.  It  is  not 
the  art  that  critics,  embalmers,  authorities,  interior  decorators 
or  artists  tell  them  is  adultly  enjoyable. 

Wherefore  the  moral:  Like  what  you  do  like,  and  change 
when  you  change;  but  look  all  the  time.  That  is  being  adult,  and 
a  long  sight  more  adult  than  most  adults  have  the  nerve  to  be. 


MARRIAGES  THAT  DID  AND  DIDN'T 

(Continued  from  page  31) 


marital  success,  beside  which  income,  occupation  and  the  (ike 
paled.  The  failure  of  the  women  to  find  release  in  sexual 
experience  was  markedly  greater  than  that  of  the  men.  It 
seemed  to  emerge  as  an  important  explanation  of  their  more 
critical  attitude  and  their  greater  disappointment  in  marriage. 
Elaborate  analyses  of  childish  and  adolescent  experience  and 
education  detailed  in  the  volume  which  will  report  the  whole 
study,  will  be  of  great  interest  to  students  of  personal  and 
social  hygiene,  but  they  are  too  complicated  and  individual  in 
their  implications  to  be  summarized  here. 

This  whole  frank  record  of  two  hundred  unusually  intelligent 
and  successful  people  shows  considerable  deviation  from  what 
lay  writers  and  even  professional  students  of  sex  problems  have 
been  accustomed  to  stress  as  "normal,"  yet  in  many  instances 
these  deviations  seemed  to  have  had  no  unfavorable  effect  on 
either  personal  or  matrimonial  success.  Obviously  no  valid 
generalizations  can  be  made  on  the  experience  of  so  small  a 
group.  Yet  in  such  findings,  taken  for  what  they  are  and 
compared  and  correlated  with  the  other  facts  that  will  mount 
up  as  people  dare  to  look  scientifically  at  that  most  sacrosanct 
tabu — human  behavior — must  lie  the  foundation  of  a  real 
understanding  of  the  pranks  and  problems  of  grown-ups.  On 
the  negative  side,  such  a  study  as  this  underscores  once  more 
the  absurd  attempt  of  many  of  us  to  lay  down  or  accept  dog- 
matic rules  in  a  field  which  still  is  fogged  by  ignorance  and 
custom,  and  envisaged  chiefly  through  the  colored  glasses  of 
individual  experience,  or  its  lack. 


HOW  THE  LIVING    FAITH   OF  ONE   SOCIAL 
WORKER  GREW 

(Continued  from  page  43) 


of  the  brotherhood  of  man?"  As  we  walked  along  we  won- 
dered if  it  would  be  possible  to  continue  this  brotherhood  pro- 
cess if  the  two  great  powers  of  labor  and  capital  could  find 
a  common  meeting  place  of  cooperation  instead  of  the  battle- 
field of  csmpetition.  (Continued  on  page  58) 
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The  Climbing  structure  without  a  fault.  The  Children 
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One  day  after  the  strike  a  young  man  asked  to  see  me  and 
handed  me  a  letter  of  introduction.  He  had  come  to  gather 
material  for  the  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  of  the  Socialist  move- 
ment, he  announced,  and  I  laughed  at  his  sublime  consciousness 
of  power.  For.  the  next  weeks,  he  came  and  went,  asking 
his  questions.  The  first  edition  of  The  Jungle,  sent  to  me, 
was  such  unpleasant  reading  I  found  it  difficult  to  continue. 
It  was  filled  with  half  truths  mixed  with  original  creations 
of  personalities.  It  was  on  the  whole  an  indictment  of  the 
industrial  system's  cruel  ignorance  of  the  human  element  so 
essential  to  its  working.  The  Jungle  put  into  one  period  con- 
ditions which  had  been  true  fifteen  years  before,  but  which  had 
been  gradually  changed.  Yet  so  much  remained  of  sanitary 
evils  which  this  awful  story  revealed  even  to  the  owners  them- 
selves, that  they  were  compelled  later  to  reform  radically. 
Upton  Sinclair  did  not,  as  he  had  hoped,  change  labor  condi- 
tions, for  The  Jungle  nauseated  but  did  not  convict  America. 
The  nation's  stomach  was  disturbed  but  its  conscience  was  left 
at  ease.  Legislation  in  the  interest  of  sanitation  was  promoted 
but  labor  was  left  as  it  had  been.  It  took  a  strike  of  six 
weeks — with  all  the  attendant  publicity  and  this  novel  of  un- 
savory proportions — to  reveal,  to  those  in  power  in  the  packing 
industry,  conditions  that  they  had  not  before  taken  time  from 
their  balance-sheets  to  discover.  It  is  only  fair  to  remember 
the  brief  period  in  which  the  old-time  slaughter  houses  had 
risen  into  an  industry  of  marvelous  specialization  using  the 
most  modern  machinery  that  wasted  nothing  but  human  stuff. 
Its  mushroom  growth  was  the  only  excuse  one  could  offer  for 
the  conditions  revealed  by  the  strike  and  The  Jungle. 

During  the  strike  I  learned  what  lay  perhaps  at  the  bottom 
of  Samuel  Gompers'  mind  when  he  used  to  anathematize  those 
who  would  treat  labor  as  a  "commodity."  On  Labor  Day 
I  walked  through  the  "Yards"  where  an  ominous  quiet  pre- 
vailed. My  companion  was  an  economist  of  note  who  inter- 
preted to  me  as  we  went  along  his  theory  of  the  "standard  of 
living."  All  the  time  I  was  thinking  of  the  twenty-two  thou- 
sand human  beings,  many  of  them  my  neighbors,  who  wanted 
better  homes,  better  clothes,  better  food,  and  more  education 
for  their  children.  These  were  some  of  the  things  they  meant 
by  "a  decent  American  standard."  We  came  to  an  open  space 
between  buildings  and  there  we  saw  Greeks  from  Macedonia 
dancing  their  native  dance  to  the  music  of  the  primitive  goat- 
skin pipe,  and  another  group  chanting  their  national  songs. 
They  were  keeping  our  Labor  Day  after  their  own  fashion, 
all  the  while  ignorant  of  the  part  they  were  playing  in  the 
tragic  drama  that  engrossed  our  community.  For  they  were 
strike-breakers.  The  padrone  explained  he  had  brought  this 
load  of  labor  from  the  port  of  entry;  that  they  were  receiv- 
ing large  wages  as  well  as  lodging  in  the  packing  plants  during 
the  strike.  "And  where  will  you  go  next?"  asked  the  econo- 
mist, for  the  end  of  the  strike  was  in  sight.  "Wherever  we 
are  needed,"  answered  the  purveyor  of  this  commodity  of  labor. 

While  real  wages  are  not  so  much  higher  today,  work  is 
steadier  and  on  the  whole  conditions  are  better  both  because 
of  prohibition  and  because  of 'a  lessening  of  immigration  that 
gave  an  over-supply  of  labor  which  has  been  too  long  con- 
sidered an  integral  part  of  specialized  industry. 

MY  education  at  first  hand  as  to  the  labor  struggle  had  its 
counterpart  in  my  education  as  to  civic  growth.  The 
attitude  of  Chicago's  dominant  industry  in  regard  to  sanitary 
conditions  was  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  city  govern- 
ment. I  recall  a  sanitary  inspector  who  found  a  tenement 
basement  below  the  level  of  the  sidewalk.  The  odors  were 
sickening.  "What's  one  more  smell  in  this  neighborhood  any- 
way?" he  asked. 

This  low  standard  of  the  municipality  put  its  stamp  on  a 
neighborhood  a  few  blocks  west  of  our  house.  Here  the 
garbage  dumps  adjoined  the  cottages  of  workers.  When  we 
complained  and  showed  that  the  local  death-rate  of  babies  that 
year  was  higher  than  the  city  rate,  we  were  told  that  unless 
there  was  public  opinion  demanding  a  better  system  of  dis- 
posal, the  city  could  not  vote  the  necessary  appropriation.  It 
then  became  my  duty  to  make  that  public  opinion. 

In  1911  I  visited  Europe  to  learn  the  best  method  of  dis- 
posal of  city  refuse.  I  returned  with  facts,  figures  and  pictures 
and  began  a  campaign  running  over  many  months.  At  the 
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hearing  before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  City  Council, 
an  educated  lawyer  argued  for  one  of  these  unsanitary  nuisances 
on  the  ground  that  in  every  large  city  "there  must  be  a  place 
segregated  for  unpleasant  things ;"  and  "of  course,"  he  said, 
"the  people  there  are  generally  not  sensitive."  I  had  known 
that  city  administrations  and  some  large  interests  had  acted  in 
line  with  such  a  belief,  but  never  before  had  I  heard  it  so 
frankly  stated  and  in  the  presence  of  those  of  us  who  lived  in 
the  midst  of  these  nuisances  he  was  arguing  for. 

Our  social  faith  has  always  demanded  for  the  neediest 
children  the  best  conditions  and  here  was  a  man  pleading — on 
grounds  of  saving  money — for  conditions  that  were  injuring 
the  health  of  children  and  brutalizing  a  whole  Community. 
Fortunately  he  made  his  plea  to  politicians  who  were  conscious 
that  that  room  in  the  City  Hall  was  crowded  with  voters  from 
the  very  district  which  this  gentleman  wished  segregated  for 
unpleasant  things.  He  lost  his  case.  They  laughed  him  to 
scorn  most  heartily  and  healthily. 

THERE  has  come  to  me  a  reverence  for  human  beings,  and 
a  humility  in  the  presence  of  their  struggles,  out  of  the 
ignorance  and  injustice  that  I  have  had  to  face  every  day. 
As  Canon  Barnett  tells  us,  in  The  Service  of  God,  "Civic 
duty  is  a  religious  duty  and  there  is  religion  in  citizenship." 
A  time  came  when  it  seemed  the  logical  next  step  for  me  to 
carry  over  into  public  service  the  results  of  my  experiences 
throughout  the  years  in  a  community  of  immigrants  and  wage- 
earners.  I  reasoned  that  in  this  changing  local  community  the 
problems  are  similar  to  those  that  the  city  as  a  whole  must 
solve;  I  took  courage  and  accepted  the  responsibility  tendered 
me  by  Mayor  Dever  to  rehabilitate  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  This  was  the  social  department  of  the  city  govern- 
ment which  had  been  sabotaged  by  eight  years  of  an  adminis- 
tration utterly  ignorant  of  what  social  welfare  meant  to  a 
city  the  size  of  Chicago.  I  recalled  Robert  Woods'  prophetic 
words  "that  the  isolated  philanthropy  of  one  generation  be- 
comes the  organized  social  work  of  the  next,  and  the  public 
charge  of  the  third."  My  four  years  in  public  service  called 
on  all  that  I  had  lived  through  in  the  thirty  years  "back  of 
the  Yards."  The  office  had  to  meet  differences  between  colored 
and  white  unionists,  between  employer  and  employes  during  a 
strike.  The  problems  of  individuals  in  need  of  advice  and  help 
constantly  demanded  my  attention,  and  I  sought  the  cooperation 
of  all  the  social  agencies  and  educational  institutions  in  bringing 
the  social  attitude  into  the  public  service. 

As  soon  as  the  Bureau  of  Social  Surveys  of  the  department 
was  running  efficiently,  we  began  to  study  and  report  on  the 
city's  critical  and  immediate  needs.  A  Study  of  Living  Con- 
ditions Among  Small  Wage  Earners,  with  special  reference  to 
the  Negroes  and  Mexicans  (the  migrants  who  had  come  after 
the  war  to  supply  the  need  in  our  great  industries),  revealed 
the  bad  housing  conditions  of  these  workers  who  had  been 
lured  north  by  the  promise  of  high  wages  and  by  sensational 
advertising. 

Our  report  stirred  a  public  opinion  that  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment at  once  utilized  by  calling  an  all-day  conference  on 
housing  for  small  wage-earners,  which  resulted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Housing  Commision  by  the  City  Council.  This, 
perhaps,  seemed  to  be  above  all  else  the  raison  d'etre  for  my 
coming  into  the  city's  service.  What  we  as  individual  settle- 
ments or  even  as  a  federation  had  hoped  to  do  for  housing  can 
in  a  large  way  be  accomplished  only  by  the  city  itself. 

We  cannot  see  that  the  present  administration  has  furthered 
this  "high  thinking,"  but  the  city  has  been  stirred  to  agitation 
for  better  housing,  for  easier  financing  and  two  large  building 
schemes  are  afloat  by  responsible  people.  When  shelter  for 
human  beings  is  seen  to  be  as  fundamental  to  health  as  sun- 
shine and  fresh  air,  the  public  will  provide  sanitary  homes 
for  unskilled  workers.  This  essential  of  wholesome  living  can 
no  more  be  left  to  speculative  profit  than  can  pure  drinking 
water  or  public  cleanliness  of  streets  and  alleys.  The  fears 
that  are  growing  out  of  the  people's  desire  for  better  and 
more  things,  coupled  with  the  high  cost  of  living,  may  become 
"a  specter  to  frighten  us  into  action,  so  that  we  may  come 
into  a  better  understanding  of  how  to  satisfy  the  fundamental 
need  for  shelter."  {Continued  on  page  60) 


START  RIGHT 

—  When  You  Raise  Money 

Preliminary  plans  are  never  more  important  than 
in  a  money-raising  effort.  The  first  announce- 
ment is  of  prime  importance. 

Every  welfare  association  should  consult  a  firm 
like  Hedrik,  Marts  &  Lundy  before  launching  an 
important  campaign.  Start  right — and  results  are 
more  certain. 

Over  $200,000,000  has  been  raised  for  welfare 
organizations  of  various  sorts  in  recent  years  by 
members  of  this  firm  and  associates. 

Consultation  without   obligation 

HEDRICK,   MARTS   &  LUNDY,   Inc. 


Member  Joint   Board    of   Cam- 
paign   Counsel    and    Planning 


527  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 


TRAVEL  TIPS 

See    pages    55,    70,    and    79    of   this    number 


It  Might  Happen  to  You, 
Too! 

In  June  of  1925,  in  the  course  of  my  business,  I  called 
on  one  Harold  Smith,  and  suggested  that  he  insure  his 
business  time.  At  first  he  seemed  to  think  it  was  an 
unnecessary  expense,  but  finally  he  agreed  with  me 
and  invested. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  something  happened 
to  him  that  has  robbed  him  of  his  business  time  and 
he  has  caused  my  company  to  deliver  him  the  twenty- 
seventh  consecutive  monthly  check  of  $100,  and  that 
income  will  continue  as  long  as  he  lives. 

All  he  invested  was  $25.00 

If  something  should  rob  you  of  your  business  time, 
could  you  rest  secure  in  the  knowledge  of  any 
certain  income? 


P.  S.    I  will  gladly  furnish  concrete  figures. 


55  JOHN   STREET 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Why  growl  about  taxes? 

Why  not  do  something  about  it? 

Investigate  a  little 

If  the  tax  money  is  well  spent  and  there  is  no  waste  nor 
abuse  of  privilege,  pay  the  taxes  joyfully  and  be  glad  to 
live  in  such  a  well  run  country. 

If  there  is  wrong  expenditure,  correct  it. 
Read 

"THE  NEXT  QUESTION" 

by 
EDITH  HAMILTON   MAcFADDEN 

Here  is  a  policy  innocent  enough  in  Colonial  Days  but 
mischievous  now,  it  needs  attention  from  the  taxpayers. 

MILLIONS  AND  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 
IN  REAL  ESTATE,  PRIVATELY  OWNED, 
IS  NOT  PAYING  ITS  TAXES.  THOSE 
TAXES  MUST  BE  HAD  BY  THE  STATE, 
THEREFORE  THE  PERSONS  ALREADY 
PAYING  THEIR  OWN  TAXES,  ARE 
CHARGED  BESIDES,  WITH  THE 
AMOUNTS  THAT  ARE  BEING  EVADED. 
THIS  NEEDS  CORRECTION. 

Tax  exempt  property  is  increasing  in  Massachusetts  at 
the  rate  of  $60,000,000  a  year.  New  York  is  four  times 
worse.  Every  State  has  this  problem. 

"THE  NEXT  QUESTION" 

McFadden,  Publisher,  18  Francis  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Sent  postpaid   on   receipt   of  price  $4.00 
er  your  dealer. 


WORLD  UNITY 

A  Monthly  Magazine 

reflecting  the  new  world  outlook  based 
upon  current  developments  in  Science, 
History,  Philosophy  and  Religion. 

We  stand  at  the  dawn  of  a  tremendous  Renaissance 
which  has  already  begun  to  transform  racial  and  na- 
tional habits  and  customs  rooted  in  the  traditions  of 
thousands  of  years. 

For  the  awakened  mind  there  can  be  no  more  thrill- 
ing spectacle — no  greater  privilege — than  to  share 
the  spirti  and  viewpoints  of  the  leaders  who  have 
caught  the  vision  of  the  New  Age. 

World  Unity  Magazine  has  become  the  most  effec- 
tive interpreter  of  the  new  forces  at  work  in  the  most 
important  departments  of  life.  It  is  creating  a  new 
literature — a  new  culture — vastly  stimulating  to  its 
international  circle  of  readers. 


WORLD    UNITY,    4    East     12th    Street,    New    York 

I  enclose   $3.50   for   a   year's   subscription    (or   send   me  a  copy 
for  examination). 


Name 


Address 


"The  machinery  of  democracy  is  of  little  avail,"  says 
Hobhouse,  "unless  the  will  of  the  people  is  set  upon  high 
things,  such  as  better  conditions  of  living,  and  better  wages, 
for  the  workers."  If  our  faith  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
this  larger  opportunity  offered  in  the  political  field,  we  may 
lose  out  in  an  election  but  we  need  not  lose  out  in  putting 
over  a  program  built  upon  the  conviction  that  a  city  is  of  and 
for  its  people. 

IT  was  back  of  the  Stock  Yards  that  I  first  realized  my 
international  relations — no  nation,  as  no  individual,  can 
live  to  itself  alone — for  it  was  my  next-door  neighbors  of 
Bohemian  birth  who  opened  the  door  to  friendship  with  the 
president  of  the  new  republic  of  Czecho-Slovakia.  In  1903 
when  Thomas  G.  Masaryk  came  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  to  lecture  on  The  Problems  of  the  Small  Nations, 
he  brought  a  letter  to  me  from  a  mutual  acquaintance.  We 
heard  at  his  lecture  his  dream  of  a  United  States  of  Central 
Europe  and  we  learned  to  know  this  great  man,  so  akin  to 
our  Lincoln  in  his  faith  in  the  plain  people,  his  tolerance  and 
understanding  of  the  human  element  in  political  life.  President 
Masaryk  was  perfectly  at  home  in  our  playground,  sitting  with 
the  children,  or  in  the  settlement  among  the  neighbors  who 
spoke  his  language.  He  saw  in  our  heterogeneous  community 
the  same  possibilities  that  he  sees  today  in  his  new  republic 
with  its  conflicting  nationalities.  He  shared  with  us  his  faith 
that  tolerance  and  good  understanding  will  in  time,  there  as 
here,  bring  about  what  Switzerland  has  even  been  able  to 
develop — a  nation  of  different  peoples,  even  with  different 
languages,  but  with  a  common  purpose. 

My  early  neighbors  have  prospered  or  died  off  in  the  struggle 
of  getting  their  roots  into  this  soil  of  a  new  land.  One  has  to 
confess  that  the  quota  law  has  given  to  the  families  here  a 
chance  to  get  ahead  materially  and  has  to  a  degree  seemed 
to  stabilize  the  day's  work  in  the  "Yards."  Meanwhile  my 
neighborship  with  Poles,  Lithuanians,  and  Bohemians  has  led 
to  acquaintance  and  cooperation  across  the  seas.  My  simple 
foreign-born  neighbors  have  helped  me  open  the  space  between 
the  old  countries  and  the  new.  Their  experiences,  their  p'reju- 
dices,  their  superstitions  and  their  standards  revealed  the  one- 
ness of  life  for  all  of  us  and  the  necessity  of  intelligent  under- 
standing between  peoples  as  well  as  between  governments. 
This  experience  made  it  easy  for  me  to  sit  down  with  the 
remarkable  Secretariat  at  Geneva  and  accept  the  League  of 
Nations  as  a  world  necessity,  if  we  are  to  make  real  a  "Peace 
on  Earth  and  Good  Will  Among  Men." 

It  was  at  Geneva  while  discussing  with  Professor  Gilbert 
Murray  the  difficulties  ahead  of  the  League  of  Nations,  that 
he  said  an  impressive  thing  which  I  cannot  forget: 

In  the  second  year  of  the  league  it  seemed  perhaps  as  if  we 
could  never  learn  to  reason  together  because  of  the  age-old 
prejudices  of  the  small  nations.  One  day  the  situation  was 
chaotic.  Every  small  nation  was  unreasonable,  when  suddenly  it 
was  as  if  a  miracle  happened.  CzeCho-Slovakia's  delegate  arose 
in  the  assembly.  He  had  lived  and  studied  in  your  city  where  so 
many  different  peoples  of  many  languages  live  together  in  peace, 
working  out  a  new  civilization.  Because  in  that  new-country  life 
he  had  shed  his  old  country  prejudices,  he  was  able  in  a  few 
words  to  quiet  their  turbulent  minds.  Peace  prevailed,  and  we 
were  able  to  reason  together. 

And  again  Gilbert  Murray  repeated,  "It  is  a  new  civilization 
you  are  developing  in  your  country." 

Surely  this  is  worth  fighting  for:  a  civilization  that  will 
give  every  group — black  and  white,  Jew  and  Gentile,  people 
of  all  nations — freedom  and  tolerance.  Perhaps  with  this  faith 
we  may  secure  what  President  Masaryk  expects  for  his 
republic — more  of  a  vital  religion  that  concedes  and  even 
compromises  to  bring  about  the  understanding. 

Ifs  coming  yet,  for  a'  that, 

When  man  to  man  the  world  o'er  shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that. 

Thirty  odd  years  of  Kving  near  to  those  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  have  made  my  early  impressions  freshly  important 
for  me  and  brought  to  my  religious  life  a  meaning  that  grows 
in  value.  It  has  been  among  folks  that  I  have  felt  that  Power 
not  myself  working  for  righteousness,  revealing  the  "con- 
temporary Christ"  in  the  midst  of  the  city  of  many  nations, 
races  ;-.nd  faiths.  I  now  see  a  new  civilization  developing  that 
we  must  work  out  in  good  understanding  and  good  will. 
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CITIZENS  IN  TRANSIT 

(Continued  from  page  45) 


all;  but  the  modern  college  gives  us  no  common  body  of 
knowledge  and  therefore  gives  us  no  partnership  in  it.  When 
the  younger  Pitt,  in  his  valedictory  address  on  leaving  the 
House  of  Commons,  described  his  own  career  and  his  relations 
to  British  life  and  the  public,  he  quoted  fourteen  lines  from 
Horace.  There  was  one  line  in  the  middle  of  that  quotation: 
"I  wrap  myself  in  the  sublime  dignity  of  my  own  achieve- 
ments." This  he  omitted,  but  recited  the  balance  of  the 
quotation  in  Latin  and  the  whole  house  arose  and  cheered  his 
restraint  in  leaving  out  that  one  line. 

The  significance  of  the  incident,  of  course,  is  not  merely 
that  legislative  bodies  have  changed!  It  is  this:  In  that  great 
body  of  men  there  was  enough  sense  of  partnership  in  a  common 
body  of  knowledge  to  create  a  feeling  of  solidarity  among  the 
educated.  But  nowadays,  when  I  talk  with  a  man  who  has 
been  to  college,  I  go  away  feeling  that  he  knows  a  lot  of 
things  I  don't  know;  and  he  would  say  the  same  of  me.  The 
necessary  specialization  of  our  colleges  has  deprived  mankind 
of  such  a  cement  of  partnership.  Adult  education  must  replace 
it.  We  must  learn  those  things  as  to  our  common  life  and 
activities  that  we  do  not  learn  in  college,  as  those  common 
things  that  come  from  repose  of  mind  were  learned  by  people 
who  lived  among  their  traditions. 

To  my  mind  the  processes  of  adult  education  will  improve 
the  processes  of  government.  They  will  spread  the  knowledge 
people  have  of  the  problems  of  welfare  growing  out  of  our 
adjustment  as  individuals  to  our  social  and  economic  environ- 
ment. As  that  improvement  takes  place,  private  philanthropy 
will  be  able  to  hand  over  to  the  public  authorities  larger  and 
larger  areas  of  its  domain.  And  finally,  in  that  unattainable 
future  in  which  all  ideals  belong,  the  public  authorities  will 
take  care  of  the  present  work  of  our  community  chests  and 
the  public  itself  will  bring  broad  sympathy  to  the  aid  of  public 
authority. 


PUTTING  AWAY  CHILDISH  THINGS 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


investments;  (2)  one  who  is  under  no  compulsion  either  to  do 
or  not  to  do,  but  who  is  free  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  in  accordance 
with  the  realities  of  any  given  situation;  and  (3)  one  who  is 
able  to  adjust  to  an  inalterable  situation  with  a  minimum  of 
conflict. 

It  is  not  possible  to  deal  with  this  definition  completely  here, 
but  we  can  discuss  at  least  one  important  aspect  of  it. 

Our  difficulty  comes  in  taking  conduct  whether  good  or  bad  at 
its  face  value.  Much  spurious  coin  is  therefore  passed,  and  when 
we  find  we  have  accepted  something  spurious,  we  are  confused, 
as  we  have  no  idea  how  it  came  about.  Conduct  can  never  be  taken 
at  its  face  value,  whether  it  is  the  conduct  of  the  archbishop,  or 
the  conduct  of  a  notorious  delinquent.  (I  am  not  referring  to 
any  conscious  deception.)  To  use  an  illustration  which  I  have 
used  elsewhere*:  A  blind  man  stands  holding  out  his  cup.  A 
benign-looking  gentleman  steps  forward  and  drops  a  quarter 
into  the  cup.  A  few  minutes  later  a  less  benign-looking  gentle- 
man steps  up  and  takes  the  quarter  from  the  cup. 

Here  are  two  diametrically  opposed  actions — one  "good," 
one  "bad."  There  is  a  common  denominator,  however,  to  both 
actions.  Although  two  actions  seem  to  have  been  performed, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  only  one  action  performed;  or 
one  action  performed  twice.  Both  did  exactly  the  same  thing, 
really — it  is  not  asserted  that  this  is  true  in  every  case  of  giving 
and  stealing — and  both  acts  were  blind,  and  both  acts  were  com- 
pulsive (i.e.,  each  had  to  do  the  thing  he  did — not  necessarily 
the  precise  thing  he  did  but  something  that  would  serve  as 
an  emotional  equivalent),  and  both  acts  are  equally  "bad," 
the  "badness"  lying  in  the  blind  and  compulsive  nature  of  the 
act,  rather  than  in  the  act  itself.  (Continued  on  page  62) 


*  Can  Youth  Be  Coerced?  by  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  M.D..  in  Mental 
Hygiene  of  Normal  Childhood.  (A  series  of  lectures  delivered  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  January  and  February.  1927.  Published  by  the  Buffalo  Mental 
Hygiene  Council.) 
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Each  of  these  men  is  wrestling  with  the  same  emotional 
problem;  one  has  found  one  solution,  the  other  another.  It 
does  not  really  matter  that  one  solution  is  socially  "good" 
(let  us  call  it  so  for  the  sake  of  argument),  and  the  other 
"bad."  The  thing  that  really  matters  is  the  problem  itself. 
The  one  who  a  few  minutes  ago  used  the  "bad"  solution,  will 
not  always  utilize  this — a  few  hours  later  he  may  be  trying 
out  (quite  blindly)  the  distinguished-looking  gentleman's 
solution.  The  distinguished  gentleman  will  not  always  utilize 
the  solution  we  have  just  seen  him  exhibit — no  sooner  has  he 
reached  his  office  than  he  may,  a  bit  more  subtly  perhaps, 
but  just  as  surely  (and  just  as  blindly)  use  the  other  man's 
solution.  We  praise  the  one  for  his  kindliness,  and  count  him 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  community;  but  his  potentiality  for 
harm  exceeds  that  of  goodness-knows-how-many  whose  dark 
wrestle  with  the  same  problem  got  them  in  the  lock-up. 

Placing  the  first  man  as  a  pillar  in  the  social  structure  places 
the  structure  in  jeopardy;  he  is  wholly  undependable,  and  in 
a  crisis — even,  indeed,  without  one — he  is  likely  to  crumble. 
Placing  the  other  man,  really  far  less  dangerous,  in  jail  does 
not  protect  society  except  for  the  comparatively  few  days  he 
is  actually  there.  The  thing  that  is  wrong  with  both  of  these 
men  is  that  each  is  reacting  in  accordance  with  an  infantile 
pattern  to  an  infantile  conflict,  and  in  that  sense  neither  has 
"grown  up."  Their  "crime"  is  "immaturity."  To  put  it  this 
way  does  not  necessarily  change  our  essential  social  attitude 
toward  the  two  men.  We  would  not  reverse  the  situation  of 
the  two — lock  up  the  banker  and  put  the  thief  in  the  banker's 
office.  We  may  still  socially  approve  the  one  above  the  other; 
but  we  shall  be  on  guard  against  both.  The  "good"  man's 
advice,  especially  about  "good"  things,  we  shall  take  with  tons 
of  salt;  in  the  case  of  the  "bad"  man,  we  shall  know  both 
what  it  will  not  be  worth  our  while  to  do  and  what  it  may 
be  worth  our  while  to  do,  should  we  set  about  to  "reform"  him. 

All  we  have  said  would  be  unimportant  did  the  little  in- 
cident we  have  related  stand  alone.  It  was  simplified,  of 
course,  for  clearness.  But  these  things  never  stand  alone. 
They  are  important  as  parts  of  great  wholes.  A  wife  who 
submits  to  sexual  intercourse  only  through  a  sense  of  duty 
may  be  unfair  to  her  husband,  but  if  that  were  all,  it  would 
not  be  a  matter  of  great  social  importance.  Such  a  condition, 
howev<  .-,  is  not  an  isolated  one ;  it  does  not  stand  alone ;  it  is 
but  a  part  of  an  emotional  disorganization  and  lack  of  maturity 
that  permeates  the  entire  life  of  the  woman  and  affects  her 
every  human  contact. 

Somi  of  the  less  obvious  signs  of  emotional  immaturity, 
that  indicate  a  state  of  emotional  disorganization  or  mal- 
development  sufficient  to  handicap  the  individual  personally 
and  to  affect  his  social  usefulness  in  ways  unimagined  either  by 
the  individual  or  others,  may  be  mentioned: 

Individuals  who  are  incapable  of  living  an  adult  sex  life  and 
finding  satisfaction,  pleasure,  and  healthful  stimulation  in  it. 

Frigid  wives,  or  those  who  submit  to  marital  relations  with 
disgust. 

Men  who  must  love  many  women  briefly,  and  find  it  difficult 
or  impossible  to  love  one  for  any  length  of  time. 

Unmarried  men  and  women.  (Not  necessarily  so,  of  course; 
but  the  burden  of  proof,  as  it  were,  is  upon  the  unmarried  in- 
dividual.) 

Parents  embarrassed  by  the  sex  questions  of  their  children. 

Men  who  would  rather  "mother"  their  children  than  provide 
for  them. 

Husbands  who  are  more  devoted  to  their  mothers  than  to  their 
wives. 

Men  and  women  shy  and  self-conscious  in  the  presence  of 
each  other. 

Women  who  do  not  believe  that  women  are  inferior  to  men, 
but  who  feel  so  and  act  as  though  they  were. 

Individuals  who  force  sex  in  one  form  or  another  unnecessarily 
to  the  fore. 

Men  and  women  greatly  concerned  over  the  salvation,  one  kind 
or  another,  of  others. 

Judges  who  wear  horns  and  bellow. 

Ministers  whose  hearts  bleed. 

Executives  who  want  what  they  want  when  they  want  it. 

Physicians  with  a  bedside  or  consultation  manner. 

Wives  who  believe  their  husbands  are  never  given  a  square 
deal. 

Husbands  who  are  not  understood. 
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People  living  on  Park  Avenue  on  a  Greenwich  Village  income. 
Soci  1  workers  who  wear  out  shoe  leather  rather  than  brain  cells. 
Individuals  who  send  telegrams  when  there  is  time  for  a  letter. 
Individuals  who  are  afraid  to  ask  for  a  raise. 
One  (if  the  task  be  self-imposed)  whose  desk  must  be  clean 
by  night. 

Again  it  must  be  emphasized  that  it  is  not  these  isolated 
"idiosyncrasies"  that  are  important  but  what  they  indicate  as 
to  the  emotional  economy  of  the  individual.  Neither  are  these 
matters  for  scorn  or  blame — or  praise,  in  certain  instances — 
but  merely  for  attention  and  understanding,  personal  so  far  as 
the  individual  is  concerned,  social  so  far  as  the  group  is  con- 
cerned. The  pioneer  could  not  look  with  unfriendly  eye  at 
homespun,  but  he  could  look  at  it  and  see  that  it  was  not 
lovely.  The  time  came  when  something  finer  could  be  substi- 
tuted. Homespun  was  a  part  of  the  time  and  the  time  a  stage. 

At  this  particular  time,  realizing  that  we  are  all  more  or 
less  in  the  same  boat,  we  shall  have  consideration  for  one 
another.  This  will  not  prevent  us,  however,  from  watching 
understandingly  those  who  are  chosen  "or  who  assume  to  direct 
us,  and  refusing  to  follow  when  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  personal  handicaps  are  being  reflected  in  the  leadership. 
Even  more  importantly  it  should  stir  us  to  work  through  this 
homespun  stage  by  learning  still  more  about  it;  by  correcting 
through  technical  intervention,  if  necessary,  such  maldevelop- 
ments  as  is  possible;  by  putting  all  knowledge  available  to 
work  in  securing  healthier  emotional  development  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  still  actually  in  the  process  of  growing  up. 


THE  ADULT:  HIS  WORK 
(Continued  from  page  34) 


I  aui  thinking  not  of  the  natural  physical  tensions  between  men 
and  women  who  work  together,  but  of  hero-worship,  jealousies 
between  workers  of  the  same  sex,  fantasies  that  dull  the  edge 
of  accomplishment,  the  capitalization  of  sex  for  petty  power. 
There  are  more  insidious  complications  that  may  arise  from 
the  all-too-common  effort  to  make  work  compensate  for  sexual 
staivation.  How  many  men  and  women  who  are  respected  for 
their  "devotion"  to  their  tasks  are  devoted  merely  because 
they  have  no  other  love-object?  And  what  obscure  stresses 
arise  between  them  and  their  colleagues  when  this  effort  is 
unconscious  ? 

There  is,  however,  one  attitude  toward  work,  essentially 
immature,  which  must  be  considered  before  we  attempt  to 
define  the  adult  worker.  We  have  all  known  people  who — far 
from  being  indifferent  to  their  work — seem  to  be  aware  of 
nothing  else  in  life.  They  habitually  overwork;  they  cannot 
bear  criticism  of  what  they  do;  they  scorn,  openly  or  secretly, 
their  less  absorbed  co-workers;  they  get  frantic  about  details; 
they  are  intransigeant  at  staff-meetings;  they  sulk  when  they 
are  over-ruled;  they  have  to  be  handled  with  gloves.  They 
are  not  workers:  they  are  their  work. 

These  unfortunates  are  being  worked  by  the  job — that  is, 
by  their  own  egos  which  have  become  poisonously  intertwined 
with  the  job.  Like  Narcissus,  they  can  find  no  happiness  except 
in  the  mirror,  and  the  mirror  is  their  work.  The  storage- 
battery  (to  mix  metaphors  shockingly)  has  a  bottle-neck:  all 
their  energy  flows  through  one  narrow  channel  and  that  is 
always  subject  to  blockade.  One  hurts  them  inevitably  because 
they  are  spread  all  over  the  job,  underfoot.  They  have  merged 
themselves  with  their  work  because  they  have  no  other  place 
to  live. 

The  adult  worker  is  in  no  such  danger  as  this.  When  a 
man  can  say  "This  is  I,  in  here;  that  is  my  work,  out  there," 
you  cannot  fluster  him  with  praise  nor  crush  him  with  criticism. 
He  has  a  place  of  his  own.  He  puts  energy  into  his  work;  it 
is  not  dragged  from  him  by  forces  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand. I  think  one  might  begin  a  definition  of  the  mature 
worker  right  here:  The  adult  at  work  is  conscious  of  the 
distinction  between  what  he  is  and  what  he  does. 

When  a  man  is  separate  from  his  work,  moreover,  he  can 
get  a  good  look  at  it,  all  around,  behind,  top  and  bottom.  He 
can  deal  with  the  facts.  I  do  not  know  how  many  dull  and 


TH/S  drawing  shows  the  noblest  thief  of  the  ages  — Vesalius, 
who  stole  corpses  from  the  gallows  of  Montfaucon  and  Lou- 
vain,  wrote  De  humani  corporis  f  abrica,  and  founded  the  modern 
science  of  anatomy.  "The  human  body  was  his  Bible,  and  he 
cared  not  how  he  obtained  copies,"  says  Dr.  Logan  Clendening. 
Across  the  title  page  of  his  16th-century  Latin  treatise  Sir 
William  Osier  wrote:  "Modern  medicine  begins  here." 

THE  HUMAN 
BODY 


By  LOGAN  CLENDENING,  M.  D. 

HE  fight  made  by  Vesalius  against  superstition 
X  is  but  one  of  many  a  stirring,  heroic,  or 
grotesque  episode  in  the  long  history  of  man's 
study  of  himself.  Dr.  Clendening  narrates  these 
episodes  in  a  way  to  thrill  the  mind.  The  picture 
above  (greatly  reduced)  is  one  of  over  a  hundred 
of  his  illustrations  and  diagrams.  The  volume 
containing  them  tells  today's  man -in -the -street 
more  about  that  universal  subject,  the  body,  than 
yesterday's  most  brilliant  anatomist  could  learn 
in  a  long  lifetime. 

In  a  style  that  renders  that  of  popular  novels  un- 
readably  flat  by  comparison,  Dr.  Clendening  gives 
all  that  we  most  need  and  want  to  know  about 
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dangerous  jobs  have  to  be  done  in  the  world.  I  am  sure  that 
T.  V.  Smith  is  right  when  he  urges  technicians  to  see  the 
importance  of  a  determined  effort  to  make  work  more  sig- 
nificant to  the  worker.  But  I  am  sure  too  that  as  work  is 
organized  in  the  modern  world  relatively  little  of  it  will  be  at 
all  times  intrinsically  appealing.  Some  of  it  will  be  brutally 
monotonous.  Such  reality  cannot  be  balked,  but  we  need  not 
make  faces  at  it.  No  man  need  measure  his  satisfaction  in 
work  by  its  objective  character  alone,  for  the  satisfaction  is  in 
the  worker,  not  the  work. 

What,  then,  is  this  inner  satisfaction?  That  is  too  hard  a 
question  for  me  to  answer  confidently.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
apparent  satisfactions  of  power,  of  security,  of  praise,  of 
devotion,  are  not  to  be  trusted;  they  are  treacherous  when 
they  are  not  consciously  understood,  and  transitory  and 
irrelevant  at  best.  It  seems  true  that  the  ego — that  within 
ourselves  which  can  be  praised  and  which  hungers  for  power 
over  our  fellows — can  be  given  control  over  our  work  only 
at  grave  risk  to  the  ultimate  values  of  living.  There  is,  I 
believe,  something  within  the  adult  which  is  closer  to  him  than 
this  ego,  something  which  he  dare  not  exploit.  What  you  call 
it  does  not  matter — soul,  libido,  stuff  of  life.  It  is  essentially 
creative,  and  that  is  almost  all  we  know  about  it. 

One  hesitates  to  use  that  word,  which  has  been  so  grossly 
handled  by  the  sentimentalist  and  the  esthete.  What  I  mean 
by  creation  is  a  purposive  change  in  the  real  situation  which 
surrounds  us.  A  man  may  create  a  comfortable  home  for  his 
dumpy  wife  and  slow-witted  child  by  selling  pickles  and  cheese 
over  a  delicatessen  counter.  If  what  he  most  deeply  wants  to 
do  in  life  is  to  create  that  home  and  if  he  is  conscious  of  the 
relation  between  his  desire  and  his  job,  he  can  find  satisfaction 
in  his  work  and  he  is  no  whit  less  creative  than  the  man  who 
is  struggling  to  express  Chicago  in  an  orchestral  suite.  The 
adult  finds  his  satisfaction  not  primarily  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing  he  works  at,  but  in  his  effort  to  obey  the  wanting  that 
lies  deepest  in  him.  Knowing  that  one  wants  to  create  and 
striving  to  do  so  is  life.  Knowing  what  one  wants  to  create, 
and  bringing  all  one's  personality  to  the  task,  is  maturity.. 

Within  limits,  one  job  does  as  well  as  another  for  the 
satisfaction  of  certain  creative  desires.  The  adult  worker  will 
not  shift  from  job  to  job  merely  in  the  search  for  an  "in- 
teresting" one.  But  he  may  change  as  he  gradually  learns 
how  to  serve  his  own  desire.  The  more  complex  the  per- 
sonality, the  more  difficult  it  is  to  discover  what  one  really 
wants  and  the  more  intricate  the  task  of  organizing  life  around 
it.  The  satisfaction  of  one  man  may  be  keener,  and  harder  to 
attain,  than  those  of  another,  for  no  two  personalities  present 
the  same  compound  of  impulses  and  faculties,  and  our  inner 
desire  grows  with  our  own  power  to  work  for  it.  I  suspect 
that  the  values  of  work  vary  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
worker's  success  in  individualizing  his  desire,  in  discovering 
what  he  as  distinct  from  all  other  men  most  wants  to  create. 
And  the  process  of  discovery  may  take  more  patience  than  Job's 
and  more  courage  than — well,  Lindbergh's. 

Do  the  values  of  life  lie  in  work,  or  outside  work?  Both. 
They  lie  in  the  discovery,  when  one  has  put  away  childish 
things,  of  one's  deepest  creative  desire,  in  submission  to  it 
without  regard  to  crowd  judgments  or  the  clamor  of  the  ego, 
in  the  conscious  use  of  work  as  a  tool  to  achieve  it.  The  adult 
worker  is  one  who,  separate  from  his  work,  is  master  of  it, 
and  who  lives  not  merely  by  work,  but  in  and  through  it. 


WHEN  IS  A  CHILD   GROWN  UP? 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


(the  period  represented  by  the  small  steep  portion  of  the  curve 
to  the  left  of  the  axis)  the  mother  contributes  everything  to 
the  child.  The  child  does  not  have  a  separate  existence.  But 
at  the  moment  of  birth  the  relationship  is  altered.  The  child 
begins  to  receive  stimuli  from  the  external  world  and  reacts 
to  them  in  definite  ways.  It  becomes  an  individual.  Never 
again  will  the  relationship  of  complete  dependence  which 
existed  at  birth  be  present. 

But  this  relationship — the  utter  helplessness  of  the  infant — 
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is  a  very  precious  one  to  the  parents,  and  here  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  fundamental  mistake — to  attempt  to  seize  this  mo- 
ment and  retain  it.  It  is  pleasant  to  feel  that  one  is  God, 
all-powerful  and  all-knowing.  The  rrother's  intelligence  should 
warn  her  that  if  this  relationship  continued  the  infant  could 
not  grow  and  develop  toward  self-dependence,  that  the  child 
must  be  freed  gradually  so  that  it  may  develop  strength  to 
meet  the  obstacles  of  the  world.  The  same  struggle  goes  on 
throughout  the  life  of  the  child,  the  desire  of  the  parents  to 
maintain  the  relationship  of  dependence  and  of  their  own  im- 
portance combatting  their  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the 
child  must  be  allowed  more  and  more  to  stand  on  its  own  feet. 

THEORETICALLY,  in  terms  of  our  curve,  any  encroach- 
ment of  parent  upon  child  would  produce  a  depression  of 
the  curve.  Actually  this  very  rarelv  happens  unless  there  is  a 
definite  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  parent  toward  the  child. 
There  seems  to  be  a  buffer  reaction  between  the  child  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  environment,  more  specifically  the  parents, 
on  the  other,  and  equilibrium  is  maintained.  An  encroach- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  parents  beyond  the  proper  point  on 
the  curve  usually  does  not  result  in  an  actual  depression  of 
the  curve,  for  the  forces  within  the  child  resist  it.  If  an 
encroachment  is  successful  in  the  physical  or  social  field  the 
forces  of  growth  within  the  individual  will  respond  by  resist- 
ance, which  may  manifest  itself  in  the  emotional  or  mental 
field.  The  same  degree  of  encroachment  will  produce  a  greater 
effect  the  earlier  in  the  curve  it  is  applied.  By  repetition  of 
such  stimuli  the  resistance  aroused  will  be  much  greater  than 
is  necessary  merely  to  compensate  for  the  particular  encroach- 
ment, and  thus  reactions  of  aggressiveness,  maliciousness,  dis- 
honesty, and  evasiveness  may  be  established  by  what  is  after  all 
a  well-meant  effort  on  the  part  of  the  parent  to  help  the  child. 

Here  the  constitutional  factors  play  a  role.  Most  healthy 
persons  have  gone  through  childhood  without  the  more  serious 
consequences  of  the  occasional  encroachments  and  the  unavoid- 
able ineptitude  of  parents.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  their  constitutional  reserve  is  more  than  adequate  to  meet 
such  situations  and  no  permanent  damage  is  caused.  But  if 
the  child  is  functioning  with  a  very  inadequate  base  of  reserve 
strength  an  encroachment  which  may  not  seem  severe  coming 
early  in  life  may  threaten  to  exhaust  or  actually  exceed  the 
reserve.  The  tendency  toward  resistance  in  such  a  case  will 
show  itself  by  compensatory  efforts  which  may  amount  in  de- 
gree to  a  neurosis  or  a  psychoneurosis  or  even  a  more  serious 
damage.  Furthermore,  it  is  rare  to  find  a  weak  constitution 
in  a  child  without  some  similar  manifestations  in  the  parent. 
In  such  cases  the  resulting  pathological  relationships  are  more 
imminent  and  require  an  extreme  of  care  and  of  good  judg- 
ment which  the  ordinary  healthy  family  would  not  have  to 
consider. 

In  any  particular  case  in  which  the  parent  may  be  in  doubt 
as  to  the  amount  of  support  which  the  child  needs,  and  the 
point  at  which  such  support  becomes  an  encroachment,  it  is 
essential  to  bear  in  mind  the  ultimate  goal  of  maturity  for 
the  child.  The  objective  of  the  parents  must  be  to  prepare 
the  child  for  complete  liberation,  so  that  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  or  twenty-five  he  will  be  able  to  meet  the  world  as  it  is, 
not  modified  in  any  degree  whatsoever  by  the  parents. 

In  summarizing  we  may  say  that  the  curve  of  development 
of  the  child  presents  graphically  the  parent-child  relationship. 
It  indicates  the  balance  between  the  child's  strength  and  the 
parents'  support,  and  the  shifting  of  emphasis  from  the  parents 
to  the  child.  Just  what  this  emphasis  is  at  various  times  de- 
pends upon  the  constitutional  factors  and  the  previous  training 
of  the  child.  In  any  individual  instance  it  may  be  a  difficult 
matter  for  the  parents  to  decide  exactly  what  the  child's  needs 
are.  The  tendency  will  be  to  supply  too  much.  Such  en- 
croachment by  the  parents  upon  the  child,  although  it  may  not 
mean  a  depression  of  the  curve,  owing  to  the  reserve  force 
which  the  child  has,  can  best  be  avoided  by  constant  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  parents  of  the  ultimate  goal  of  complete 
social  independence  for  the  child  when  the  age  of  maturity 
or  adulthood  is  reached. 
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altogether  amazing  success.  We  begin  to  be  a  bit  doubtful 
about  it  now.  Two  competitors  for  our  political  affection 
have  appeared,  Fascism  and  Sovietism,  both  of  them  rather 
contemptuously  anti-democratic.  Some  of  us,  because  we  are 
a  little  bored  with  our  first  love,  begin  to  flirt  with  the  one 
or  the  other.  So  dear  old  Democracy  seems  on  the  point  of 
being  cold-shouldered  out  of  the  apartment.  Others  of  us 
call  alarmingly  to  the  defense  of  the  good  old  dame.  Some 
even  go  so  far  in  her  defense  as  to  deny  the  very  spirit  that 
has  been  her  glory  by  hushing  up  any  one  who  ventures  to 
say  a  critical  word  against  her. 

Obviously,  we  are  in  somewhat  of  a  mess.  Many  of  us 
do  not  wish  to  lose  this  rather  rare  spirit  that  has  been  ours ; 
and  yet  we  become  increasingly  aware  that  the  democracy 
we  have  known  goes  counter  in  many  respects  to  our  sober 
scientific  thought.  Must  we  forever  build  politics  on  the 
pattern  of  a  fight  instead  of  on  the  pattern  of  organic 
growth?  Here  is  a  searching  problem  for  the  psychology 
of  the  future.  Can  we,  in  short,  through  a  wiser  under- 
standing of  ourselves,  learn  to  devise  a  more  adequate 
technique  for  democracy? 

The  third  major  problem  of  the  future  concerns  the 
quality  of  individual  life.  In  recent  years,  we  have  become 
accustomed  to  hear  one  typical  criticism  of  ourselves:  we 
are  drab.  We  live  on  Main  Street.  We  pursue  barren, 
uneventful  lives.  Our  towns  are  ugly.  Or  if  not  positively 
ugly,  at  least  colorless.  Can  we  capture  or  recapture  some- 
thing of  the  beauty  of  life  that  seemed  to  promise  in  the 
fascinating  years  of  childhood?  Why  did  those  fascinating 
years  so  suddenly  transform  themselves  into  this  dullish  and 
drabby  thing  we  call  adulthood — this  mental  and  bodily 
unattractiveness ;  this  dreary  rigidity;  this  tight-lipped  fear- 
someness ;  this  graspiness ;  this  lack  of  a  sense  of  the 
pageantry  of  life  ?  Is  all  that  inevitable  ?  Is  there  no  way 
out  to  something  creatively  adventurous,  to  something  which 
holds  the  glamorous  unexpectedness  of  a  life  not  growing  old  ? 

Why    do    we    ache    for    white-winged    loveliness, 
God,  if  our  lives  must  stick  in  sleazy  mud? 

We  do  ache  for  it.  How  can  we  find  it?  Years 
ago  William  James  wrote  an  article  on  the  Energies  of  Men 
which  sounded  the  first  note  towards  a  new  search — the 
search  for  more  in  ourselves.  The  psychology  of  the  future 
will  undoubtedly  carry  on  that  exploration.  As  it  becomes 
aware  of  the  depths  of  its  own  problems,  it  will  seek  the  an- 
swer to  the  most  poignant  question  which  some  of  us  are  be- 
ginning to  ask :  How  may  our  life  be  less  barren  in  its  dullness? 
And  so  an  interesting  age  is  ahead  of  us — an  age  of 
exploration  and  discovery.  New  Columbuses  are  sailing  out 
across  uncharted  seas  of  ourselves.  Once  upon  a  time, 
because  of  an  earlier  Columbus,  the  world  that  was  flat 
became  round.  What  transforming  things  will  happen  to 
us  as  new  discoveries  are  made — to  our  politics,  business, 
homes,  marriage  relations,  schools,  religion?  Wbo  can 
tell?  The  discoveries  may  be  safe  and  sane  in  their  effects, 
or  they  may  be  profoundly  disruptive.  They  may  bring  not 
peace  but  a  sword.  But  when  an  energy  of  exploration  is 
set  going,  we  have  to  abide  the  consequences.  Does  it  mat- 
ter? To  the  stay-at-home,  yes,  perhaps.  But  not  to  those 
who  are  out  at  the  prow,  with  the  sting  of  the  salt  in  their 
nostrils  and  ahead  of  them  new  horizons. 
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played  some  part  in  the  getting  of  his  own  living,  and  helped 
a  weaker  person  get  his.  Some  experience  in  success,  some  in 
failure,  some  in  giving  obedience,  some  in  exercising  the 
authority  that  goes  with  responsibility,  some  in  play,  some  in 
creating  for  the  sheer  love  of  it,  all  seem  to  me  necessary 
components  of  this  fund.  If  one  were  going  to  appraise  people 
on  the  score  of  maturity,  he  should  be  prepared  to  find  in  a 
given  person  evidences  of  great  maturity  in  some  aspects  and 
astonishing  immaturity  in  others.  We  shall  let  the  technicians 
figure  out  how  to  strike  the  balance  of  the  total. 

How  does  it  feel  to  realize  that  one  has  attained  maturity? 
Perhaps  as  the  hard-working  little  mother  felt  who  took  her 
large  family  for  the  first  time  on  a  railway  journey.  Hurry- 
ing on  the  train,  she  searched  eagerly  for  two  empty  seats. 
When  she  found  them,  she  turned  one  backward,  stowed  the 
numerous  bags  and  bundles  below  and  then  planted  the  equally 
numerous  offspring  at  strategic  points  on  top.  Seating  herself 
and  resuming  the  baby,  temporarily  assigned  to  an  older  child, 
she  surveyed  the  scene  with  satisfaction,  smiled  and  remarked 
to  the  children,  "This  is  just  how  it  is  goin'  to  be." 
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reason.  We  treat  him  as  the  incarnation  of  the  unknown 
soldier.  This  is  a  heritage  from  frontier  days.  Our  discussions 
everywhere  concern  themselves  with  the  citizen's  absolute 
rights  (although  very  little  with  his  equally  absolute  duties) 
and  with  his  inalienable  prerogatives  of  personal  liberty.  We 
think  of  man  versus  the  state,  of  individual  freedom  and  social 
control  as  inevitably  in  contrast;  yet  a  moment's  reflection 
ought  to  convince  any  one  that  it  is  only  through  the  state 
that  man  can  make  his  natural  rights  effective  and  only  through 
social  control  that  he  can  safeguard  his  personal  liberty. 

Following  out  the  analogy  from  the  new  physics  [see  page 
47],  how  can  the  forces  which  make  for  improved  citizenship 
be  made  more  effective?  At  present  we  have  only  a  hazy 
notion  of  what  they  are  and  only  in  a  crude  way  do  we  know 
how  they  operate.  All  around  us  gigantic  campaigns  of  civic 
education  are  being  carried  on  by  organizations  of  every  kind, 
every  bit  of  it  inspired  by  the  hope  of  improving  the  attitude 
of  the  citizen  towards  his  government  and  especially  his  sense 
of  civic  duty.  A  large  part  of  this  effort  is  based  upon  the 
na'ive  assumption  that  if  you  only  exhort  people  with  sufficient 
earnestness  they  can  be  induced  to  accept  a  body  of  wholly 
irrational  ideas  which  are  embalmed  in  the  rhetoric  of 
patriotism.  No  part  of  this  nation-wide  campaign  for  the 
promotion  of  better  citizenship  utilizes  a  technique  that  has 
ever  been  examined  by  scientific  methods  to  discover  whether 
it  is  at  all  adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  We  have  a  striking 
illustration  in  the  efforts  that  are  now  being  made  to  get  out 
the  vote  on  election  day.  Everywhere  we  see  organizations 
setting  up  a  ballyhoo  on  the  eve  of  election,  urging  the  people 
to  vote  whether  they  vote  intelligently  or  not;  to  vote  for  the 
sake  of  showing  that  they  are  good  citizens  and  not  political 
slackers.  Yet  a  moment's  reflection  ought  to  convince  any 
rational  mind  that  people  do  not  become  good  --itizens  by  going 
to  the  polls;  on  the  contrary,  they  go  to  the  polls  because  they 
are  good  citizens.  To  vote  unintelligently,  without  real  interest 
in  the  candidates  or  the  issues,  is  a  much  greater  disservice  to 
the  commonwealth  than  not  to  vote  at  all. 

In  a  certain  western  city,  at  the  last  election,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  hired  a  staff  of  clerks  for  the  day  and  had  them 
call  up  every  name  in  the  telephone  book  with  the  injunction: 
"Go  to  the  polls  and  do  your  duty.  Don't  be  a  slacker."  The 
cost  was  considerable  and  it  demoralized  the  local  telephone 
service  during  the  day;  but  the  results  were  negligible  so  far 
as  stimulating  the  vote  was  concerned.  In  another  city,  one  of 
the  candidates  determined  to  wage  war  on  the  habitual  stay- 
at-homes,  in  every  speech  that  he  delivered.  "I  want  your 
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votes,"  he  kept  reiterating  from  the  stump,  "but  if  you  can't 
vote  for  me,  vote  for  my  opponent.  Don't  stay  away  from  the 
polls.  Do  your  duty.  Come  out  and  vote  for  somebody."  Of 
course  he  didn't  mean  a  word  of  it.  No  candidate  honestly 
desires  a  bumper  vote  in  the  interest  of  his  opponent.  It  is 
contrary  to  human  nature. 

The  whole  thing  shows  how  readily  we  tolerate  the  rankest 
sort  of  insincerity  in  politics  and  how  enslaved  we  have  become 
to  impostor  phrases  around  the  "sacred  duty"  of  the  citizen 
to  go  though  the  motions  of  marking  crosses  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  whenever  his  rulers  choose  to  summon  him  to  the  polls. 
Yet  there  is  nothing  in  our  constitutions,  law,  or  civic  morality 
which  makes  it  the  duty  of  any  one  to  vote  unless  he  feels 
that  he  can  thereby  contribute  to  the  greater  effectiveness  of 
popular  government. 

A  large  part  of  this  effort  to  mobilize  the  slacker  vote  is 
based  upon  the  belief  that  most  of  the  stay-at-homes  are  in 
the  ranks  of  the  intelligent,  educated,  well-to-do  citizens  who 
would  help  the  cause  of  honest  and  efficient  government  if 
they  would  only  come  to  the  polls  and  give  expression  to  their 
high  ideals.  Everywhere  you  hear  it  said  that  the  semi- 
illiterate  voters  of  low  intelligence  muster  their  full  strength 
at  the  ballot  boxes  in  the  proletarian  wards  at  the  behest  of 
the  boss  and  his  minions,  while  the  fine  residential  wards  poll 
only  half  or  less  than  half  their  registered  quotas.  That  im- 
pression has  spread  far,  yet  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  shred 
of  statistical  evidence  to  support  it.  On  the  contrary,  every 
study  that  has  been  made  of  this  matter  indicates  that,  under 
normal  conditions,  the  best  showing  at  the  polls  is  regularly 
made  by  what  we  call  the  "best  neighborhoods."  In  the 
absence  of  artificial  stimulation  and  with  due  allowance  for 
other  abnormalities,  non-voting  tends  to  vary  directly  with 
density.  Professor  Charles  H.  Titus,  of  the  University  of 
California,  has  recently  demonstrated  by  careful  investigation 
that  small  communities  make  a  better  showing  at  the  polls,  on 
the  average,  than  larger  ones  do.  The  larger  and  more  crowded 
the  electoral  unit,  the  higher  is  the  percentage  of  registered 
voters  who  stay  away.  Within  the  large  cities,  moreover, 
figures  show  that  the  tenement  house  precincts  regularly  take 
the  palm  for  the  highest  percentage  of  non-voters. 

To  the  casual  observer  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case. 
He  sees  the  crowds  of  workers  swarming  to  the  polling  booths 
as  soon  as  they  are  opened  in  the  morning  and  waiting  there  in 
line  for  their  ballots.  This  stands  impressively  in  contrast 
with  the  leisurely  stream  which  trickles  to  the  polls  of  the 
good  residential  sections  during  the  day.  But  the  rush  of  voters 
in  overalls  comes  to  an  end  before  the  noon  hour  arrives,  while 
the  automobiles  in  the  outlying  wards  keep  shuttling  to  the 
polls  right  up  to  the  closing  time:  The  voters  do  not  come  in 
crowds,  but  they  keep  coming.  At  any  rate,  the  statistics, 
when  they  are  examined,  do  not  jibe  with  the  observations  of 
that  phantom  fellow,  "the  man  in  the  street."  His  im- 
pressions are  wrong  upon  this,  as  on  many  other  matters  of 
crowd  psychology. 


'"T'HREE  years  ago  Dr.  Harold  F.  Gosnell  of  Chicago,  under- 
X  took  an  interesting  experiment  in  stimulation  of  non- 
voters.  This  involved  a  complete  canvass  of  all  the  adult  citizens 
in  twelve  selected  districts  of  Chicago.  Among  them  were 
included  a  "Gold  Coast"  precinct  inhabited  by  wealthy  native 
whites,  a  depreciated  residential  area,  a  Negro  section,  and 
various  other  neighborhoods  representing  all  parts  of  the  city. 
Each  was  fairly  compact  in  area  and  homogeneous  in  its  social 
texture.  Then  the  citizens  in  each  district  were  divided  at 
random  into  two  equal  groups,  one  to  be  experimented  upon 
and  the  other  to  be  used  as  a  sort  of  control.  All  those  in  the 
experimental  group  were  thereupon  bombarded  with  non- 
partisan  appeals  through  the  mails,  urging  them  to  vote  at  the 
municipal  election  of  1925.  Those  in  the  non-experimental 
groups  were  not  "stimulated"  in  this  way. 

The  results  were  most  interesting.  It  was  found  that  all 
the  precincts  responded  to  the  stimulus,  but  in  different  de- 
grees. Among  native-born,  well-educated  citizens  who  had 
lived  for  several  years  in  the  city,  the  stimulating  proved  to 
be  relatively  ineffective.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  good 
response  among  those  voters  who  had  little  or  no  schooling 
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WHAT  IS  THE  NECESSARY  EQUIPMENT  FOR 
SOCIAL  WORK  TRAINING?  ".  .  .  Iwe  for  one's  f, How- 
beings,  good  common  sense,  broad  experience  in  lifet  a  desire  to 
be  of  sert'ice  .  .  .  scientific  training  in  the  social  sciences  .  .  ." 
(See  Pamphlet,  p.  5.) 
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and  almost  no  knowledge  of  governmental  institutions.  That  is 
just  what  might  have  been  expected,  and  it  warrants  the  sug- 
gestion that  our  uplift  organizations,  in  their  rabble-rousing 
campaigns  against  non-voting,  are  merely  playing  into  the  hands 
of  the  ward  boss.  They  seem  to  be  making  his  work 
easier  by  harrying  to  the  polls  a  fine  grist  of  semi-illiterate, 
undiscriminating  voters  who  are  altogether  likely  to  vote  his 
way. 

This  matter  has  been  discussed  at  some  little  length  because 
it  indicates  the  crude  and  unscientific  way  in  which  we  habitu- 
ally approach  our  political  problems.  Assuredly  we  have  a 
problem  in  the  fact  that  thirty  or  forty  per  cent  of  our  potential 
electorate  is  regularly  absent  from  the  polls.  But  the  remedy 
for  this  is  not  compulsion,  nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  this  nation- 
wide prodding  of  the  voter  at  the  last  moment.  What  we 
most  need  is  to  make  registration  a  less  irksome  task,  to  sim- 
plify the  ballot,  hold  fewer  elections,  and  vitalize  the  party 
system  so  that  our  political  parties  shall  perform,  not  evade, 
their  proper  functions.  Above  all,  we  must  adapt  our  cam- 
paigns of  civic  education  to  the  needs  of  a  people  who  have 
attained  adolescence  and  should  be  approached  accordingly. 
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might  accrue  to  a  society  in  which  an  effective  minority  of  its 
members  actually  grew  up — in  addition,  of  course,  to  the  in- 
creased possibility  of  the  completion  of  the  individual  life  work 
— would  be  the  opportunity  afforded  for  reworking  the  social 
pattern  in  the  light  of  an  informed  experience.  As  it  is  we 
are  continually  prevented  from  bringing  mature  intellectual 
experience  to  bear  on  the  social  problem  by  the  over  emphasis 
of  numbers  on  the  side  of  those  members  of  society  who  are 
still  experiencing  it,  and  the  subconscious  pull  of  the  tradition 
of  decrepitude  attached  to  the  third  score  of  maturity.  There 
has  always  been  a  sporting  notion  that  we  who  are  about  to 
die  should  pause  before  imposing  the  fruit  of  our  experience 
upon  those  whose  term  of  life  outruns  our  own.  Such'  an 
inhibition  is  tempered  by  the  consideration  that  we  are  still  to 
have  a  good  whack  at  the  social  alterations  we  could  set  in 
motion. 

Even  higher  than  the  possibility  of  a  maturely  fashioned 
social  order,  do  I  rate  the  opportunity  which  an  intelligence 
emphatically  freed  from  obligation  to  the  species  would  find 
for  a  study  of  the  next  phase  of  evolution,  provided  that  there 
is  a  step  beyond  this  present  one.  Long  ago  I  became  con- 
vinced that  individual  survival,  if  a  reality,  can  be  soundly 
predicated  only  from  the  nature  of  that  life  which  we  now 
have.  But  how  can  any  of  us  arrive  at  conclusions  about  the 
nature  of  an  existence  which  is  for  its  best  years  obsessed  with 
the  urge  to  preserve  the  species,  and  for  the  rest  terrified  out 
of  its  wits  by  the  fear  of  dissolution?  What  is  needed  here  is 
a  reasonable  interval  between  these  two  infirmities  in  which 
the  soul  of  man  may  know  itself  and  take  stock  of  its  chances 
and  capacities  for  continuance. 

How  shall  we  know  what  life  means  until  we  have  a  little 
leisure  to  consider  it  apart  from  the  noise  it  makes  by  the  mere 
mechanism  of  its  going  on  with  itself? 

This,  I  take  it,  is  the  next  great  adventure  of  maturity. 


MOTHER'S  DAY 

(Continued  from  page  39) 


me  to  say,  you're  all  so  down  on  me,"  sniffled  Maisie,  more 
sorry  for  herself  than  ever.  "I  didn't  do  nothing.  No  one 
can  say  I  did.  Even  the  cop  said  I  was  a  good  girl  and  ought 
to  have  another  chance." 

"Oh,  the  cop  said  that  did  he?"  echoed  Rose  as  if  she  were 
addressing  a  viper.  "Perhaps  you  will  tell  your  mother  why 
you  were  discussing  your  behavior  with  a  cop.  She  might 
like  to  hear  what  the  cops  think  of  you.  I'm  not  in- 
terested myself,"  and  she  turned  away  as  if  the  mere  sight 
of  such  a  repellent  object  as  Maisie  or  her  mother  was  an 
offense  to  any  lady. 

"I   was  only  doing  a  favor  to  Brownie.     I'd  do  a  favor  t« 
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any    friend,   even   if    it    was    a   little    inconvenient,"    explained 
Maisie,   pursing   her   mouth. 

"You  might  explain  what  the  favor  was,"  responded  Rose 
icily,  "and  tell  us  who  Brownie  may  be.  Your  mother  has 
brought  you  up  so  swell,  she'd  like  to  know  the  company  you 
choose,  I'm  sure." 

Again  Gert  and  Elsie  gave  a  slight  giggle,  Emma  shook 
Rose's  arm  to  keep  her  quiet,  and  Mrs.  Glukens'  countenance 
was  almost  vacant,  so  great  was  her  effort  to  suppress  her 
wrath.  She  was  accustomed  to  express  herself  with  a  broom 
stick  at  such  times,  and  her  fingers  itched  for  one  now.  The 
only  sympathy  was  in  Mr.  Glukens'  eyes.  If  he  had  dared, 
he  would  have  marched  out  of  the  room  with  Maisie,  then  and 
there.  Escape  had  been  as  habitual  a  resource  with  him  as 
brooms  had  been  with  his  wife.  The  repression  of  the  impulse 
to  flight  fairly  made  his  eyes  water. 

"Brownie  is  a  friend  of  mine.  Nobody  can  criticize  my 
friends,"  went  on  Maisie  with  conscious  merit. 

"Oh,  they  can't  can't  they?"  jeered  Rose,  throwing  off 
Emma's  restraining  hold.  "They  can't  criticize  them,  or  arrest 
them,  or  send  them  over  the  road!  Brownie  is  in  the  work- 
house right  now,  if  you  want  to  know,  and  you'd  be  there 
yourself  if  you'd  only  been  born  a  little  sooner.  Gosh,  I'll  be 
glad  when  you  are  old  enough  to  be  locked  up  for  life,  and 
I  hope  the  cell's  not  padded  either.  That'll  teach  you  to  stop 
pounding  your  head  against  the  wall." 

"I  never  pounded  my  head  on  no  wall,"  sobbed  Maisie  into 
a  small  handkerchief  which  Gert  supplied  to  her  from  her 
bead  purse. 

"Has  Maisie  been  pounding  her  head?  Has  she  gone 
crazy?"  faltered  Mrs.  Glukens.  Her  bewilderment  was  ex- 
cusable but  her  question  started  Rose  and  the  younger  sisters 
into  such  nervously  explosive  laughter  that  the  effort  to  re- 
press it  was  obviously  going  to  make  them  all  hysterical  any 
minute. 

The  long-suffering  Emma  again  came  to  the  front.  "You 
don't  get  anywhere  mixing  her  all  up,  Rose,  and  if  Maisie 
starts  to  bawl  she  can't  talk."  She  turned  to  her  mother. 
"They  found  Maisie  in  a  raid,  if  you  want  to  know.  She  was 
caught  in  a  room  with  two  other  girls  and  Brownie's  husband. 
They  had  booze  there,  and  everything,  and  they're  all  in  jail 
but  Maisie  because  she's  a  kid." 

"Brownie's  her  friend.  It's  all  right  to  be  at  her  parties, 
ain't  it?"  was  Mr.  Glukens'  first  venture  into  the  argument. 
He  immediately  regretted  it. 

"All  right?  Sure  it's  all  right  to  be  caught  at  3  A.  M.  in  a 
booze  joint  with  some  one  else's  husband  and  a  bunch  of  Janes. 
It's  swell — so  swell  they  arrested  the  whole  bunch.  That's 
what  keeps  the  wardens  busy — hanging  crooks  like  that." 

At  last  Maisie  had  a  valid  excuse  to  howl.  "Hang  me? 
Going  to  hang  me  for  accommodating  a  friend?"  and  she 
sobbed  with  such  lustiness  that  Gert  put  her  arm  around  her, 
and  even  Elsie  frowned  at  Rose. 

Emma  sighed.  "It's  no  use  trying  to  get  either  Maisie  or 
Rose  to  tell  what  happened.  They're  both  too  worked  up. 
They  always  rub  each  other  the  wrong  way  when  they're  mad." 

"We  all  make  a  point  of  that  in  our  family,"  snorted  the 
volcano,  but  Emma  continued  without  noticing  her. 

"This  is  what  they  did,  as  near  as  I  can  figure.  It  sounds 
pretty  dumb.  But  Maisie  says  that  this  Brownie  wanted 
some  alimony  and  she  said  she  could  get  it  if  some  one 
would  .  .  ."  she  hesitated. 

"Compromise,"  prompted  Maisie  proudly  through  her  hand- 
kerchief. 

"Yes,  compromise,  as  they  call  it,  Brownie's  husband.  So 
the  girls  got  some  booze  and  got  Brownie's  husband  up  there 
saying  they  wanted  him  to  teach  them  to  play  poker." 
("Poker!"  hissed  Mrs.  Glukens  under  her  breath.)  "And 
they  planned  to  have  Brownie  and  a  detective  watch  outside 
and  come  and  find  them.  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  and  then  Brownie's  husband  would  be  compromised  and 
Brownie  would  get  her  alimony,"  interrupted  Maisie  eagerly. 
After  all  it  was  her  adventure,  her  claim  to  the  limelight. 
It  wasn't  fair  for  Emma  to  snatch  all  the  importance  of  telling 
anything  so  romantic  and  interesting.  Her  sisters  might  have 
fur  coats,  but  to  compromise — that  was  her  distinction! 

Mrs.  Glukens  looked  genuinely  mystified.     She  threw  herself 
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on  her  daughters'  indulgence.     "What  does  the  kid  mean?"  she 
pleaded. 

"Compromise  means  to  get  you  in  Dutch,"  explained  Emma. 
"But   she   got   herself  in    Dutch,   didn't   she?     Who   is   she 
compromising?"  was  the  not  unnatural  rejoinder. 

Maisie  explained  eagerly.  "You  see  it  was  this  way.  The 
other  girls  were  to  get  him  to  pour  out  some  booze,  and  then 
I  was  going  to  pull  up  the  shade,  and  Brownie  and  the  detective 
was  to  come  in,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  It  was 
just  quiet  and  ladylike  and  everything.  He  owes  her  alimony 
and  he  won't  pay  it." 

"All  right,  you  pull  up  the  shade  and  what  happens  next?" 
inquired  Rose  sarcastically. 

"Well,  nothing  happened.     I  kept  pulling  the  shade  up  and 
down  but  nobody  came." 
"And  where  was  Brownie?" 

"I  don't  know,"  faltered  Maisie,  beginning  to  sniff  again. 
"Oh,  yes,  you  do,"  contradicted  her  sister  relentlessly. 
"Brownie  was  off  joy-riding  with  the  detective  and  forgot 
about  the  whole  bunch  of  you.  If  she  gets  a  joy-ride,  she 
should  worry  about  her  friends,  her  alimony,  or  the  window 
shade.  Good  Lord!  What  a  bunch!" 

Rose  turned  unexpectedly  on  her  parents.  "If  you  want  to 
know  why  Maisie  is  shy  and  tricky,  I'll  tell  you.  It's  be- 
cause you  are.  Yes,  both  of  you.  Ma's  worse,  of  course.  But 
Dad  sits  back  and  stands  for  it  like  one  kid  in  school  who 
gets  a  kick  out  of  seeing  another  one  get  tanned.  Dad  always 
half  enjoyed  our  rows,  the  way  most  guys  like  to  watch  a 
drunk  or  a  dogfight.  It  was  something  to  look  at  and  listen 
to  after  a  dull  day.  Sometimes  if  we  didn't  fight,  he'd  sit  and 
fidget  with  his  bunch  of  keys  like  a  baby,  just  for  something 
to  do  evenings." 

"We  didn't  have  money  for  fine  parties  like  you  have  now," 
apologized  poor  Dad. 

"Ma  got  all  our  pay.  What  djd  she  do  with  it?"  Rose 
snapped  back  at  him. 

"If  I  hadn't  kept  it,  you  would  have  spent  every  cent  you 
earned  like  you  do  now,"  retorted  her  mother,  her  eyes  roving 
with  girlish  envy  over  her  daughters'  fine  clothes.  "Instal- 
ment!" she  sniffed  as  a  final  thrust. 

"That's   our  business,"  was   Rose's   rejoinder,   her   face  get- 
ting red.     "How've  you  been  buying  that  house  all  your  life?" 
"Houses    are   different,"   faltered    her    mother,    temporarily 
checkmated. 

"What  d'ya  mean — different?"  demanded  Rose  following  up 
her  advantage.  "And  what  chance  did  we  ever  get  in  that 
house  to  have  our  boy  friends  quiet  and  regular  like  other 
girls?  Just  because  your  courting  was  over,  you  had  to  horn 
in  on  other  people's.  My  Lord!  All  four  of  us  married  and 
to  good  guys  too,  and  every  ene  married  after  a  fight.  That's 
the  only  way  the  kid  will  get  a  husband,  if  she  goes  back  home. 
Rows  when  he  calls,  Ma  raving  and  Dad  standing  for  it,  so 
as  to  see  another  guy  get  a  licking.  Then  married  somewhere 
in  a  temper — when  it  ought  to  be — different  .  .  ."  Here  it 
was  Rose's  turn  to  get  sorry  for  herself  and  sniff  into  her 
scrap  of  chiffon. 

"What  d'ya  mean  calling  your  mother  names?"  exploded 
Mrs.  Glukens  as  soon  as  she  could  insert  a  word.  "Didn't 
I  have  to  see  that  you  married  your  beaux  respectable?" 

"Who  wanted  to  do  anything  else?"  sobbed  Rose.  "Maybe 
you're  the  only  respectable  woman  in  this  town.  Maybe  every- 
body else  is  raring  to  go  bad  unless  you  stop  "em.  Maisie's 
tricky,  but  look  at  the  tricks  you  pulled  on  us.  I  got  Heinie 
here  to  prove  it,"  at  which  to  the  evident  astonishment  of  all 
them,  she  darted  to  the  door,  and  beckoned  to  some  one  out- 
side. A  tall  blond  fellow  answered  to  the  summons,  and  after 
nodding  to  the  girls,  seated  himself  in  the  remaining  chair. 
He  was  heavy  and  raw-boned,  with  an  underhung  jaw — the 
very  Samson  to  be  in  bondage  to  any  saucy  little  Delilah  who 
would  make  love  to  him.  He  twirled  his  hat  somewhat  sheep- 
ishly and  avoided  his  father-in-law's  eye.  The  two  lone  males 
evidently  feared  to  betray  their  embarrassment  by  a  nervous 
snicker,  if  their  eyes  met. 

"Here's  Heinie  now,"  announced  Rose,  the  manager  of  the 
show.  "You  tell  how  Ma  used  to  treat  you  when  you  came 
to  see  me." 
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"What's  the  use  of  raking  all  that  up?"  protested  Heinie 
flushing. 

"I  want  them  to  hear  how  Ma  amuses  herself  when  she's 
got  nothing  else  to  do,"  insisted  Rose. 

"You  mean  the  fishpole?"  interposed  Mrs.  Glukens  hastily. 
She  plainly  did  not  want  it  all  raked  up  either. 

"Sure    I    mean    about   the    fishpole,    and    the    clock,   and   the 
candy  with  the  knock-out  drops.     Gosh,   if   every   one   else   is  \ 
scared  to  tell,  I'm  not,"  Rose  went  on.    No  one  could  stop  her 
now.     "Ma  always  went  to  bed  early.  .  .  ." 

"I  had  to,  I  was  too  tired  to  keep  awake  .  .  ."  explained 
her  mother  defensively.  But  Rose  raced  on  unheeding. 

"They  knew  Heinie  was  on  a  late  shift  and  couldn't  get  off 
before  nine,  so  what  must  Heinie  do?  Hunt  the  fishpole  under 
the  porch,  and  tap  three  times  on  her  window,  on  the  second 
floor,  mind  you,  so  she  could  come  down  with  her  head  tied 
up,  and  let  him  in.  Then  she'd  holler  from  the  bedroom  till 
he  went  home,  or  cheat  us  setting  the  clock  around.  She  even 
got  a  shot  gun.  .  .  ." 

"That  was  for  the  Greek  fella,  not  Heinie — "  interrupted 
her  mother,  a  gleeful  memory  of  the  battle  lurking  in  her  eye. 

"If  she'd  shot  off  that  gun  like  she  shot  her  mouth,  it 
wouldn't  'a  been  a  murder,  it  would  'a  been  a  massacre," 
growled  Heinie,  his  jaw  jutting  out  as  he  remembered  his 
wrongs. 

Emma  the  peacemaker  rose  to  her  feet,  patted  his  arm, 
and  took  the  floor. 

"If  you  people  start  more  quarreling,  I'm  going,  and  I 
don't  take  Maisie,"  was  her  firm  ultimatum.  "I  listened  to 
scraps  for  twenty  years,  and  now  I've  had  seven  years  of 
quiet  with  Neil,  and  my  nerves  won't  stand  fights  like  they 
used  to.  Maisie  comes  with  me  and  does  as  I  say,  or  you 
can  p  t  her  where  you  like.  I  shan't  say  another  word — or 
listen  to  one."  With  which  she  wrapped  her  furs  about  her 
and  swept  regally  from  the  room. 

Mrs.  Glukens  too  was  strangely  silent.  Memories  of  the 
fishpole  seemed  to  have  temporarily  taken  the  fight  out  of  her. 
Motioning  Mr.  Glukens  into  her  wake,  she  too  stalked  un- 
hindered from  the  circle. 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  Rose,  cocking  her  chin,  remarked 
to  Heinie — "Here's  your  hat.  What's  your  hurry?"  And  he, 
with  undisguised  relief  bolted  toward  the  door. 

"Just  one  question  before  you  leave,"  we  ventured.  "All 
you  girls  have  turned  out  pretty  well  in  spite  of  everything. 
Some  one  evidently  fed  you,  so  that  you  are  well  grown  and 
good-looking.  You  all  got  good  husbands,  dress  like  a  million 
dollars,  and  have  kept  out  of  trouble.  How  does  it  happen? 
If  your  parents  were  as  bad  as  you  make  out,  why  aren't  you 
all  in  jail  like  Brownie  and  her  friends?" 

The  younger  brides  stared  and  turned  to  Rose.  But  for 
once  the  oracle  was  nonplussed.  She  cast  about  for  a  retort, 
th  n  turned  to  Heinie. 

"What's  the  answer,  Heinie?  Why  aren't  we  in  jail?  I 
don't  know  how  /  kept  out.  Maybe  you  know  how  you  did?" 

"Perhaps  the  girls  are  making  too  much  of  this,"  admitted 
the  truculent  Heinie,  pausing  on  the  threshold,  grudgingly  judi- 
cial toward  his  mother-in-law,  now  that  she  was  out  of  ear- 
shot. "After  all,  five  girls  are  no  cinch  to  handle,  and  it's 
better  to  look  after  them  too  much  than  than  too  little.  She 
did  keep  the  bums  away  for  fair.  But  the  guys  that  weren't 
bums,  it  naturally  made  us  kind  of  sore.  Married  at  the 
point  of  a  gun  when  you  were  fixin'  to  get  married  anyway 
is  pretty  rough — though,  as  I  say,  it's  better  than  no  interest 
at  all.  like  with  lots  of  the  girls  you  see.  .  .  .  The  trouble  as 
I  see  it,  is  that  Dad  and  the  old  lady  worked  hard  when  they 
were  young,  and  all  the  fun  they  got  was  bossing  the  kids 
around.  Now  that  the  kids  have  mostly  left  home,  they  feel 
themselves  slipping — nothing  to  do  but  keep  tabs  on  each 
other.  And  that's  not  so  good.  Not  enough  to  it.  Maybe 
some  time  when  the  old  folks  ain't  quite  so  energetic,  they'll 
be  ready  to  settle  down  and  take  things  easy  and  not  razz 
round  so  much.  The  way  it  is  now,  it's  like  being  all  dressed 
up  and  no  place  to  go,  as  they  say.  I  figure  that  when  we're 
forty  and  they're  sixty,  maybe  we'll  all  get  along  swell.  .  .  ." 

Which  as  we  see  it,  is  about  the  kindliest  light  that  any  one 
can  throw  upon  the  Glukens  family. 
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THE    AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    OF 
HOSPITAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS— 

18-20  E,  Division  St.,  Chicago,  IU.  Miu 
Helen  Beckley,  Executive  Secretair. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  OLD 

AGE     SECURITY Aim:     To     promote 

through  legislation  adequate  provision*  for 
the  dependent  aged  in  the  United  State*. 
Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell,  president.  A. 
Epstein,  executive  secretary,  104  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 
INC. —  Margaret  Sanger,  President,  104 
Fifth  Avetrae,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly) 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSO- 
CIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  Van 
Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine, 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS FOR  THE  HARD  OF 
HEARING,  INC— -Promotes  the  cause 
of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming 
organization*.  Pres.,  Dr.  Horace  Newhart; 
Secretary.  Betty  C.  Wright,  1601 — 35th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC. — President,  M.  C  Migel, 
125  East  4«th  St.,  New  York.  Studie*  ways 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the  blind; 
promotes  the  establishment  of  necessary 
public  and  private  agencies;  works  for  the 
enactment  of  Federal  and  State  Legislation 
designed  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
blind.  Supported  by  voluntary  contribution. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION  Alice  L,  Edwards,  executive 

secretary,  617  Mills  Blag.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor.  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION  370  Seventh  Ave  New  York 

To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
•ocial  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  aex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
due*  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL OF  CANCER—  Dr.  George  A. 
Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership due*,  $5.00. 


AMERICAN      WOMEN'S      HOSPITALS 

(O.S.) (Organized,   1917)-— 637  Madison 

Avenue,  New  York.  Chairman.  Esther  Love 
joy,  M.D.;  Treasurer  Mathilda  K.  Wall  in, 
M.D.  Conduct*  hospitals  and  food  stations 
for  refugee*  in  Greece,  and  medical  centers 
in  Macedonia  and  Western  Thrace.  Contin 
•ing  assistance  to  medical  w»rk  1st  France, 
Serbia,  Ruaaia  and  Japan. 


ASSOCIATED  GUIDANCE  BUREAU, 
INC. — '16  East  53rd  Street,  New  York. 
Telephone:  Plaza  9512.  A  non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em- 
ploying highest  social  work  standards.  Sup- 
plies, trains,  and  supervises  carefully  selected 
governesses,  tutors,  companions,  and  play 
leaders.  For  information  address  Jess  Perl- 
man,  Director. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  VOLUNTEERS  IN 
SOCIAL  SERVICE— 151  Fifth  Avenue, 
Volunteer  Placement,  Education,  Publications. 
Mrs.  Geer,  Pres.  Mrs.  Campbell,  Sec'y. 


THE  BOY  CONSERVATION  BUREAU— 

90  West  Broadway.  Suggests  all-the-year- 
round  Home  Schools  for  needy  boys.  Tel. 
Walker  0313.  E.  W.  Watkina,  Exec.  Sec'y. 


CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF 
AMERICA,  Inc. —  730  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  To  secure  home  life  for  normal 
dependent  children  in  preference  to  insti- 
tutions; to  secure  Mothers'  Allowance  laws 
in  states  having  none;  to  urge  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  home  aid;  to  promote  proper 
laws  affecting  adoption,  boarding  out  and 
placing  out  of  dependent  children;  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  States 
Council  of  Committee  comprises  volunteer 
representatives  in  practically  every  state. 
Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  Honorary  President; 
Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First  Vice- 
President;  Edward  Fisher  Brown,  Executive 
Secretary. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED— DobDS-Ferry-on-Hudson.  N«w 
York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boy* 
and  girls,  on  commitment  ana  by  private 
arrangement — age*  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
Information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner, 
Managing  Director. 


^Practical  Idealism 

"IT7ISDOM   consists   in   knowing 
**    what  to  do  next,"  says  Secre- 
tary Hoover,  "not  in  debates  on  per- 
fection." 

Not  that  there  is  any  quarrel  with 
perfection;  the  ideal  should  be  kept 
constantly  in  mind.  But  much  of  the 
time  and  energy  spent  in  talking  about 
the  rosy  future  might  better  be  spent 
in  improving  the  present.  There  is  no 
royal  road  to  perfection.  It  is  a  long 
drive  over  a  bumpy  highway.  The 
man  most  likely  to  arrive  is  he  who 
keeps  an  eye  on  the  ruts  and  stones, 
and  knows  what  to  do  next. 


In  Memphis,  May  2  to  9,  at  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
you  will  find  a  happy  balance  of  the 
ideal  and  the  practical.  There  will  be 
debates  on  perfection,  but  they  will 
be  brought  down  to  practical  workaday 
situations  by  men  and  women  who 
have  learned  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  road. 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVBT) 
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COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION 409  Palmer  Bldg.,  At- 
lanta, Ga.;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director. 
Seeks  improvement  of  interracial  attitudes 
and  conditions  through  conference,  coopera- 
tion, and  popular  education.  Correspondence 
invited. 


COUNCIL    ON    ADULT    EDUCATION 
FOR      THE      FOREIGN  -  BORN  — 

280  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Community 
organization  and  clearing-house  for  educa- 
tion and  citizenship  among  the  foreign-born. 
Publishes  bulletins  and  serves  as  counselling 
agency.  Chairman,  John  H.  Finley;  Treas- 
urer, William  H.  Woodin;  Secretary,  Robert 
T.  Hill. 


COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS 105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 

Florence  E.  Quinlan,  Executive  Secretary. 
Composed  of  23  Protestant  national  women's 
mission  boards  of  the  United  State*  and 
Canada.  Purpose:  To  unify  effort  by  consul- 
tation and  cooperation  in  action. 

Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants, 

Summer    service     for    college    students, 

Laura  H.   Parker,  Executive  Supervisor. 

Religious    Work    director*    in    Government 

Indian   Schools. 

Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating  People, 
follow-up  of  New   American*. 


EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUN- 
CIL OF  AMERICA— C.  W.  Wallace, 
President;  Guy  A.  Henry,  General-Director, 
Time*  Bldg.,  New  York.  Conduct*  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  to  promote  eye 
hygiene.  Urge*  correction  of  eye  defects, 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lighting. 
Comprehensive  publications — lantern  slides—- 
lecture material.  Cooperation  of  social 
agencies  invited. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 

AMERICA Constituted  by  28  Protestant 

communion*.  Rev.  C  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  Sec'*;  105  E.  22nd 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dent,  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F. 

E.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Servict, 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill;  Rev.  S.  L.  Gullck, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynea,  Sec'y. 


FOUNDATION  FOR  STUDY  OF  PRO- 
HIBITION    AND     THE     NEGRO — 

H.  J.  Mason,  Director,  Research  and  Pub- 
licity. M.  W.  Dogan,  President;  I.  Garland 
Penn,  Founder. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE  —  Train*  Negro 
youth  for  community  service.  Collegiate 
work  in  Education,  Agriculture,  Home  Eco- 
nomic*, Business,  Library  Science,  Building 
Construction,  and  Summer  School.  Publishes 
the  "Southern  Workman."  Free  material 
concerning  the  Negro  and  race  relations. 
James  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

HUDSON  GUILD  —  436  West  27th  Street. 
Dr.  John  L.  Elliott,  head  worker.  Non- 
sectarian  neighborhood  house:  organized  to 
make  effective  in  the  community  better  ways 
of  living  and  working  together  thru  co- 
operative effort.  Social,  educational,  recrea- 
tional activities  for  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. Health  work;  Athletics;  Neighborhood 
Theatre;  Mental  Hygiene  clinic.  Supported 
by  voluntary  contribution*  and  memberships. 


THE  LEAGUE  TO  ABOLISH  CAPITAL 

PUNISHMENT—  A  national  organization 
104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Dr. 
George  W.  Kirchwey,  Chairman;  Vivian 
Pierce,  Executive  Secretary-  .  Organized  to 
abolish  capital  punishment  in  every  state 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Annual 
membership  $1,  $5,  $10,  and  $100,  includ- 
ing monthly  Bulletin. 
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Learning  from  Six  to  Sixty 

E.  L.  Thorndike 
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By  Edward  N.  Clopper 
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NURSE!!!" 


Listen  to  this,  said  to  me  by  the  Circulation  Sharp 

of  The  Survey: 


"I  refuse  to  sell  subscriptions  to  The  Survey  on  the 
plea  that  it  is  a  professional  journal.  Especially  to 
nurses.  There  are  professional  journals  for  nurses  such 
as  The  American  Journal  of  Nursing,  and  The  Public 
Health  Nurse. 

"A  nurse  has  an  obligation  to  her  profession.  She 
must  measure  up  to  the  highest  standards  set  by  the 
leaders  in  her  field.  To  do  this  she  must  read;  must 
keep  up  with  the  advances  in  her  profession — advances 
in  technique  and  method;  advances  in  her  general  at- 
titude toward  her  work. 

"A  nurse  must  do  two  kinds  of  reading.  First,  she 
must  acquire  a  type  of  information  and  develop  a 
technique  to  make  her  nursing  distinctive — different 
from  other  professions.  So  she  must  read  her  pro- 
fessional magazines. 

"But  beside  that  she  must  do  also  another  kind  of 
reading — of  the  material  which  will  show  her  how 
her  profession  is  inter-related  with  other  professions 
and  interests;  how  nursing,  although  it  requires  a 
special  training  and  technique,  must  serve  the  whole 


community,  and  to  that  end  must  take  account  of  «// 
the  social  factors  in  the  community. 

"She  must  read,  first  to  become  professionally  expert 
and  then  to  develop  social  insight,  social  understanding 
and  appreciation. 

"Nurses  are  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  merely 
autonomous  sets  of  trained  muscles  and  nerves.  A 
nurse  needs  knowledge,  judgment  and  social  intelli- 
gence. In  the  handling  of  a  public-health  case  a  nurse 
may  never  know  whence  she  secured  just  the  bit  of 
background  that  meant  all  the  difference  between  suc- 
cess and  failure  in  her  treatment  of  that  case.  It  may 
have  been  from  a  book,  a  conversation,  a  magazine 
article ;  a  speech  at  a  conference,  a  hint  thrown  out  by 
another  nurse.  One  never  can  provide  absolutely,  by 
however  good  instruction  or  foresight  for  the  emergen- 
cies that  constantly  arise.  But  one  can  set  out 
deliberately  to  acquire  as  broad  a  background,  as  all- 
round  a  perspective,  as  possible. 

"And  this  is  exactly  what  The  Survey  is  designed 
to  provide/" 


WISE  words  from  a  wise  person!     To  which  I  should  like  to  add  that  the  same  thing  applies  to  members 
of  every  other  profession — medicine,   engineering,  law,   advertising   or  whatnot — as   to   the   necessity   for 
social  background  and  understanding. 

The  Survey's  job  is  to  awaken,  revive,  inspire,  inform,  the  social  conscience  from  which  emerges  the  impulse 
to  all  worth-while  work  in  the  world.  It's  a  dry  bucket  that  never  goes  to  the  well.  The  Survey  endeavors  to 
be  a  well  of  social  understanding. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES  is  the  membership,  non-profit-making  corporation  which  publishes  The  Survey. 
If  you  are  merely  a  subscriber  to  the  magazine;  or,  just  a  chance  reader,  happen  to  be  reading  this  page — why 
not  join  the  fellowship?  We  shall  be  glad  to  tell  you  how,  and  more  about  why. 

JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT,  Secretary. 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.,   112  EAST   19™  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Gist  of  It 

PITTSBURGH  was  a  long  time  in  discovering 
the  soft  coal  strike  on  its  very  doorstep   (see 
The  Survey  for  March  i,  page  690).    But  once 
awakened,   it   has    done    a   notable   job    in   or- 
ganizing   relief    for    miners'    families.     EDWARD    N. 
CLOPPER,  who  drafted  the  plan  and  is  in  charge  of 
its  operation,  is  executive  secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Federation  of  Social  Agencies.    Page  85. 

J     PENNYROYAL  is   an  indefatigable  conference 
•   "hound"  who  no  doubt  will  meet  his  many  friends 
at  Memphis  and  perhaps  at  Paris.   Page    88. 

NB.  BOND  is  professor  of  sociology  at  the  Uni- 
.    versity    of    Mississippi    and    secretary    of    the 
Mississippi    Conference    of    Social   Work.      Page    89. 

WILLIAM    J.    NORTON    is   secretary   of   the 
_  Detroit   Community  Fund.     Page  90. 


HP  HE  monumental  report  of  the  survey  of  city  and 
1  county  parks  just  published  by  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  is  summarized 
by  MABEL  TRAVIS  WOOD,  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
that  organization.  Page  95. 

SOME  of  the  economic  whys   and  wherefores   of 
New  York,  presented  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Regional  Plan  of  that  city  are  here  reviewed  by  H.  W. 
DODDS,  secretary  of  the  National  Municipal  League. 
Page  98. 

»yONA  GALE,  poet,  novelist,  playwright,  and 
/ ..  friend  of  humanity,  read  this  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Simkhovitch  (page  100)  at  the  twenty-fifth  birth- 
day party  of  Greenwich  House,  at  which  Miss  Gale 
was  once  a  resident.  She  it  was  who  wrote  the 
children's  pageant,  Robin  Hood  in  Jones  Street,  which 
employed  the  lone  ailanthus  tree,  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing on  page  100,  as  Sherwood  Forest. 

A  DELINE  E.  DARTT,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
A\  staff  of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  in  New 
York  City,  is  now  psychiatric  social  worker  at  the 
joint  family  welfare  clinic  maintained  by  three  New 
York  agencies.  Page  101. 

NEW  light  on  new  penology  in  Massachusetts  is 
projected  in  the  articles  by  CHARLES  A.  GATES, 
executive  secretary  of  the  advisory  council  on  crime 
prevention  in  the  commonwealth  (page  103),  and  EVA 
L.  SIMMONS,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  remedial  social 
work  under  the  Department  of  Correction.  Page  104. 

WHAT  is  the  boy  problem?  asked  the  St.  Louis 
Community    Council.      BERTHA    B.    HOWELL 
tells  some  of  the  answers  it  found.     Page  105. 

VIRGINIA  McCORMICK  is  a  member  of  the 
staff  at  the  central  offices  of  the  American  Nurses' 
Association  in  New  York  City.   Page  107. 

DR.  ARTHUR  W.  BINGHAM  is  president  of 
the  medical  board  of  Willard  Parker  Hospital, 
New  York.     Page   109. 

CHARLES  S.  JOHNSON  is  editor  of  Opportun- 
ity— Journal   of   Negro   Life,   published   by   the 
National  Urban  League.     Page  113- 

MARY    DEWHURST    BLANKENHORN     is 
executive  secretary  of  the  Consumers'  League 
of  New  York.     Page  115. 

TOHN  A.  FITCH,  long  a  member  of  The  Survey 
J  staff,  is  director  of  industrial  courses  at  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work.  Page  116. 

EL.  THORNDIKE  is  professor  of  educational 
»  psychology  at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. The  article  on  page  118  is  fr  rj  a  chapter  of 
his  Adult  Education,  to  be  published  this  month  by 
the  Macmillan  Company  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Association  for  Adult  Education. 

W     CARSON  RYAN,  Jr.,  is  a  member  of  the 
«  Department    of    Education    at    Swarthmore 
College.    Page  I2O. 

NELLIE  M.  SEEDS  is  executive  secretary  of  the 
Manumit  School  at  Pawling,  N.  Y.    Page  121. 

ARTHUR  DUNHAM  is  secretary  of  the  Child 
/V.  Welfare  Division  of  the  Public  Charities  Associa- 
tion of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  Page  128. 


WINTER  STREET  IN  THE  PITTSBURGH  DISTRICT 
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Pittsburgh  Unites  for  Relief 


By  EDWARD  N.  CLOPPER 


IN  mid-November  Pittsburgh  was  shocked  by  a  terrific 
explosion  of  a  gas  tank.     Twenty-nine  persons  were 
killed,  many  buildings  were  wrecked  and  hundreds  of 
families  made  homeless.     Working  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  forty-one  other  social  agencies  that  had  immediately 
offered  their  services  continued  to  aid  in  different  ways  for 
weeks  after  the  disaster.     No  less  than  883   families  were 
given  attention  of  some  kind  because  of  the  explosion. 

While  the  city  was  still  busy  with  the  care  of  these  un- 
fortunates and  with  the  reconstruction  of  damaged  buildings, 
the  strike  of  the  bituminous  coal  miners,  which  had  been  in 
effect  for  several  months,  took  on  a  more  dramatic  aspect 
and  began  to  attract  more  general  attention  as  winter  came 
on,  because  of  the  increasing  number  of  union  families  re- 
quired to  move  out  of  dwelling-houses  owned  by  coal  com- 
panies. The  union  was  constructing  barracks  in  mine  neigh- 
borhoods to  house  the  striking  miners  and  their  families  and, 
naturally,  popular  interest  was  somewhat  aroused  by  this 
unusual  condition.  And  yet,  even  as  late  as  the  latter  part 
of  November,  newspapers  declared  "striking  miners  may  be 
destitute  but  there  has  been  no  intense  suffering  so  far  and 
prospects  are  they  will  spend  a  relatively  comfortable  win- 
ter." Photographs  were  published — of  strikers  and  their 
families  in  the  newly-built  barracks,  "living  nicely  in  union- 
owned  homes."  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  announced  a  plan 
to  bring  operators  and  strikers  together  to  effect  a  settle- 
ment, and  newspapers  heralded  "Peace  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania mine  fields  by  Christmas."  But  time  wore  on  and 
no  signs  of  peace  could  be  discerned. 

The  weather  grew  colder,  more  families  were  evicted, 
and  more  barracks  erected.  Sympathizing  folk  were  send- 
ing clothing  to  the  strikers,  and  local  churches  and  fraternal 
bodies  started  to  give  relief  here  and  there,  in  scattered  min- 
ing villages  of  Allegheny  County.  Then  came  the  Rev.  F. 
Ernest  Johnson  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  who 
looked  at  the  situation  and  on  December  2,  impressed  upon 
the  Social  Service  Commission  of  the  Pittsburgh  Council  of 


Churches  the  duty,  as  he  saw  it,  of  the  organized  religious 
forces  to  prevent  suffering.  A  few  days  later  he  met  the 
commission  again  with  social  workers  present;  several  good 
women  from  a  local  church  came  to  the  meeting  and  told 
of  "dire  need"  among  coal  miners'  families. 

The  commission  was  convinced  of  the  need  for  action  of 
a  non-partisan  character  and  asked  the  Rev.  J.  C.  H.  Sauber, 
Charles  C.  Cooper,  of  Kingsley  House,  and  the  writer  to 
prepare  and  submit  a  plan.  This  was  drawn  up  next  day, 
recommending  that  the  Pittsburgh  Council  of  Churches  ask 
local  relief  and  case-working  organizations  to  create  a  tem- 
porary central  bureau  to  determine  the  amount  of  relief  re- 
quired for  the  families  of  union  and  non-union  coal  miners 
in  Allegheny  County ;  to  provide  the  necessary  skilled  service 
for  the  distribution  of  relief;  and  to  report  to  a  central 
committee  of  clergymen,  to  be  formed  through  invitation  by 
the  council  to  leaders  in  all  denominations  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  a  fund  for  the  families  in  distress.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  council  authorized  its  president,  the  Rev. 
W.  I.  Wishart,  to  call  together  the  social  and  religious 
leaders  of  Pittsburgh;  as  recommended. 

THE  Pittsburgh  Council  of  Churches  consists  of  eleven 
Protestant  denominations;  and  clergymen  of  these  and 
also  of  the  Lutheran,  German  Protestant,  Unitarian,  Roman 
Catholic,  Eastern  Orthodox,  and  Jewish  faiths,  thirty-three 
in  all,  signed  a  letter  of  appeal  to  all  churches  and  to  the 
public  in  general,  for  gifts  to  supply  necessaries  to  coal 
miners'  families  found  in  want  by  the  trained  and  experi- 
enced social  workers  who  would  be  in  charge  of  the  work. 
On  December  12,  twenty  social  workers  representing  fif- 
teen agencies,  met  at  the  request  of  the  council's  Social  Serv- 
ice Commission,  of  which  the  Rev.  Ralph  B.  Urmy  is  chair- 
man, and  organized  as  a  central  relief  committee,  appointing 
an  executive  committee  of  six  members  and  electing  the 
writer  as  chairman  and  Rose  Porter,  of  the  Mothers'  Assis- 
tance Fund,  as  secretary.  Several  agencies  at  once  agreed  to 
assign  members  of  their  staffs  to  help  in  the  relief  work, 
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although  they  were  under  heavy  pressure  because  of  increas- 
ing demands  upon  them  arising  from  general  unemployment 
and  the  following  up  of  families  affected  by  the  recent  ex- 
plosion. A  little  later,  the  county  commissioners  gave  space 
in  a  public  building  for  use  as  relief  headquarters  and  on 
New  Year's  Day  the  service  was  begun,  with  Clara  McDon- 
nell of  the  Associated  Charities  in  charge,  assisted  by  work- 
ers from  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Association  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Poor,  the  Lutheran  Inner  Mission  Society, 
the  M.  E.  Church  Union,  and  the  Social  Service  Exchange. 

BY  this  time  widespread  sympathy  had  been  aroused. 
The  newspapers  had  published  pictures  of  families 
moving  their  household  goods,  in  mid-winter  snow,  into  the 
rough  and  hastily  constructed  barracks;  a  "Bundle  Day" 
had  been  held  by  the  newspapers  and  United  Mine  Work- 
ers for  collection  and  distribution  of  clothing  for  men, 
women,  and  children  in  the  striking  miners'  camps;  theat- 
rical folk  were  giving  special  entertainments  as  benefits, 
and  actors  and  actresses  were  taking  food  out  to  the  barracks. 

Senator  Johnson  had  introduced  into  the  Senate  at  Wash- 
ington a  resolution  calling  for  an  investigation  into  condi- 
tions in  the  coal  fields  of  western  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  and  Ohio,  and  a  sub-committee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  with  Senator  Gooding 
of  Idaho  as  its  chairman,  was  appointed  to  look  into  the 
situation.  In  the  meantime,  Senator  Wheeler  of  Montana 
visited  some  of  the  mining  communities  of  Allegheny  County 
and  the  newspapers  gave  a  good  deal  of  space  to  his  vigorous 
portrayal  of  what  he  had  seen.  Then  the  senatorial  sub- 
committee, with  Mr.  Wheeler  as  a  member,  went  over  the 
ground  in  a  few  days  and  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  conditions. 

By  this  time  the  strike  and  the  plight  of  the  strikers  had 
come  to  be  a  matter  of  major  importance  in  the  public  mind. 
Visitors  were  coming  from  far  and  near  to  view  conditions, 
and  relief  was  being  forwarded  from  distant  points.  Local 
newspapers  brought  in  special  writers  and  their  emphatic 
and  colorful  reports  stirred  Pittsburgh  deeply. 

ON  February  i,  fifty  of  the  leading  business  men  of  the 
city  met  and  heard  a  strong  plea  for  generous  action 
on  behalf  of  suffering  families  from  W.  L.  Monro,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Window  Glass  Company.  They 
promptly  organized  the  Pittsburgh  Business  Men's  Relief 
Committee  with  A.  K.  Oliver  as  chairman,  and  substantial 
gifts  at  once  were  made  to  its  treasurer.  An  account  was 
given  of  the  work  already  done  by  the  Clergymen's  Com- 
mittee and  social  workers,  and  the  chairman  declared  that 
the  purpose  of  the  new  organization  was  to  relieve  distress 
found  among  coal  miners  and  their  families,  quite  apart 
from  the  economic  controversy,  and  that  the  relief  would 
be  administered  only  through  trained  and  experienced  social 
workers,  thus  assuring  impartial  and  effective  use  of  funds. 
Next  day  the  executive  committees  of  the  Business  Men's 
and  Clergymen's  Committees,  in  a  joint  meeting,  decided 
to  maintain  their  separate  identities  but  to  unite  in  adminis- 
tration of  their  funds  through  the  group  of  social  workers 
already  engaged  in  the  task  of  relief  and  to  provide  for 
increasing  their  number  in  order  to  carry  on  the  enterprise 
on  the  larger  scale  made  possible  by  the  additional  resources. 
The  machinery  was  at  once  reorganized,  with  Nell  Scott, 
case  work  supervisor  for  the  Associated  Charities,  as  director 
of  the  field  work,  Miss  McDonnell  continuing  in  charge  at 
headquarters;  additional  social  workers  were  engaged  until 


a  staff  of  fifteen  on  full  time  was  at  work,  volunteers  en- 
listed, and  the  group  continued  its  task  under  the  new  name 
of  Joint  Relief  Administration.  The  Catholic  Charities,  the 
International  Institute,  the  Allegheny  General  Hospital  So- 
cial Service,  and  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  released 
members  of  their  staffs ;  the  American  Red  Cross  took  over 
the  work  in  two  mining  villages;  and  the  Mothers'  Assis- 
tance Fund  workers  lent  their  aid. 

Four  sub-stations  for  the  distribution  of  relief  were 
opened  at  strategic  points  in  mining  communities,  and  from 
them  workers  go  out  into  most  of  Allegheny  County  and  into 
portions  of  Washington  County.  Operations  are  conducted 
entirely  upon  a  family  basis,  each  family  reported  in  distress 
being  visited  by  a  social  worker  who  determines  the  need, 
ascertains  its  resources,  and  supplements  these  by  donations. 

rT~'HE  chief  source  of  relief  for  striking  miners  and  their 

L  families  is,  of  course,  the  allowances  from  the  United 
Mine  Workers.  In  addition,  relief  is  being  given  by  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Miners'  Relief  Committee;  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Hugh  Boyle,  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Pittsburgh,  whose  fund  for  the  purpose  is  administered  by 
parish  priests;  by  the  county  directors  of  the  poor;  and  by 
the  local  groups  here  and  there. 

Instead  of  purchasing  food  supplies  in  wholesale  lots, 
which  would  have  made  necessary  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  local  supply  depots  for  their  distribution  as 
well  as  incurred  additional  expense  for  transportation  and 
personnel,  the  Joint  Relief  Administration  issues  orders  on 
local  dealers.  Miners'  wives  do  the  purchasing  themselves 
at  stores  they  have  been  accustomed  to  patronize,  presenting 
orders  from  the  social  workers  who  have  determined  the  need 
in  each  case  and  estimated  the  value  of  groceries,  shoes,  and 
other  articles  required.  The  local  dealers  then  send  their 
bills  with  the  corresponding  orders  to  relief  headquarters. 
Blankets,  underclothing,  stockings,  and  such  standardized 
goods  are,  however,  bought  at  wholesale,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  second-hand  clothing  has  been  distributed. 

In  a  praiseworthy  effort  to  substitute  wholesome  activities 
for  the  unfortunate  tendencies  often  encountered  under  the 
circumstances,  especially  among  the  young  folks,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Girls'  Conference  is  organizing  athletic  sports  and 
other  recreational  devices,  and  also  is  planning  educational 
service  for  adults. 

In  Allegheny  County  alone,  seventy-three  different  com- 
panies have  coal  mines,  many  of  them  not  in  operation  now 
and  most  of  them  small.  The  largest  company  has  seventeen 
mines  in  the  county.  The  Joint  Relief  Administration,  with 
its  limited  staff  of  workers,  reaches  fifty  mining  villages  in 
Allegheny  and  Washington  Counties  from  its  four  sub- 
stations, besides  twelve  which  are  reached  by  individual 
workers  from  headquarters.  Twenty-nine  other  villages 
have  been  visited.  At  present,  1,263  families  have  been  reg- 
istered in  the  Social  Service  Exchange  by  the  workers,  this 
being  the  number  concerning  which  the  Joint  Relief  Ad- 
ministration has  been  able  to  make  some  decision  as  to  aid. 
Of  these,  over  four  hundred  have  been  given  food,  milk, 
and  shoes,  while  many  others  have  received  clothing. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  these  figures  represent 
only  a  part  of  the  picture.  They  are  given  here  simply  to 
indicate  the  work  so  far  done  in  a  restricted  area  by  the 
social  workers  for  the  Business  Men's  and  Clergymen's  Re- 
lief Committees.  If  more  money  and  more  trained  work- 
ers were  available,  the  figures  would  greatly  increase. 


Hounding  the  Yellow  Dog 


By  ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 


FOR  a  good  many  years,  that  strange  beast  known 
in  the  world  of  labor  as  the  "yellow  dog"  has  been 
running  at  large  in  American  industry,  spreading 
terror   and    perplexity.     If    he   were    a   pedigreed 
German    police    dog,    a    bull    terrier,    a    Gross- 
mannstein  or  even  a  Schnauzer,   the  judges  would   know 
what  to  do  with  him.    Being  the  thing  he  is,  he  is  hounded 
from  one  jurisdiction  to  another.    The  chances  are  that  he 
will  never  find  a  home  or  a  decent  burial  until  the  inexpert 
and  harassed  public  takes  serious  account  of  him. 

What  is  this  "yellow  dog"?  Who  or  what  fathered  him? 
Who  turned  him  loose?  So  far  as  I,  a  layman,  have  been 
able  to  discover,  his  great-great-great-grandmother  came 
from  the  kennels  of  the  late  Mark  Hanna,  his  common-law 
father  was  Conspiracy,  familiarly  known  through  the 
statutory  breed  fancied  by  the  late  John  Sherman. 

What  seems  to  have  happened  was  something  like  this. 
Back  in  the  eighties  and  nineties,  the  bituminous  coal  in- 
dustry, never  able  to 
practice  birth  control,  fa''-/** 
had  produced,  as  it  has 
heedlessly  continued  to 
do  ever  since,  too  many 
mines,  too  many  oper- 
ators, too  many  miners, 
too  much  coal.  As  prices 
dropped,  operators  cut 
wages;  as  wages  became 
cut-throat,  miners  or- 
ganized in  self-defense. 
Operators  cried  Con- 
spiracy, called  in  the 
sheriff,  and  chased  the 
agitators  all  over  the  lot. 
Some  operators,  no- 
tably Mark  Hanna,  con- 
sidered this  foolish  busi- 
ness. They  encouraged 
the  miners  in  their  terri- 
tory to  unionize  with 
the  understanding  that 
the  union  would  carry 
on  its  organizing  campaign  in  other  fields  and  equalize 
competitive  conditions — standardize  hours  and  wages  at  a 
humane  level  and  so  stabilize  the  industry.  After  a  rough 
and  difficult  start,  the  union  made  great  headway.  In  due 
course,  it  organized  all  of  the  older  coal  fields,  particularly 
what  is  known  as  the  Central  Competitive  Field — Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio  and  a  large  slice  of  Pennsylvania.  Up  to 
the  time  of  the  War,  the  combined  efforts  of  the  union 
and  the  operators  in  this  vast  territory  went  far  to  stabilize 
the  industry  to  everybody's  gain. 

But  during  and  immediately  after  the  War,  there  was 
a  rapid  expansion  of  bituminous  coal  mining  into  what  are 
known  as  the  newer  fields,  especially  West  Virginia.  These 
fields,  in  part  because  they  were  off  the  main  highways  of 


Knott  in  the  Dallas  News 

"The  bituminous  coal  industry,  never  able  to  practice  birth  control, 
had  produced,  as  it  has  heedlessly  continued  to  do  ever  since, 
too  many  mines,  too  many  operators,  too  many  miners,  too  much  coal." 


commerce,  were  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  even  though, 
being  new,  their  coal  was  more  accessible.  They  met  this 
disadvantage  by  undercutting  the  union  scale  and  barring 
out  the  union. 

The  operators  in  the  older  fields  put  it  up  to  the  union 
to  make  good  on  their  moral  obligation  to  equalize  com- 
petitive conditions  throughout  the  industry.  The  union 
made  the  attempt — spent  millions  of  dollars,  almost 
exhausted  its  resources  in  the  effort.  The  bitterness  of  the 
struggle  bred  violence  on  both  sides — in  each  case  in  defense 
of  "sacred  human  rights  and  moral  principles."  The  union 
lost  the  battle,  or,  at  least,  has  not  won  it  to  date.  The 
newer  fields,  operating  far  below  the  union  scale,  have  taken 
more  and  more  of  the  market  from  the  old  fields. 

For  years,  operators  in  these  older  fields  have  appealed 
to  the  union  for  relief.  In  1924,  the  union,  supported  by 
distinguished  members  of  the  federal  government,  asked  for 
three  more  years  time.  The  operators  of  the  Central 

Competitive  Field  re- 
luctantly signed  the 
Jacksonville  agreement, 
which  ran  to  April  r, 
1927.  Before  it  expired, 
however,  a  number  of 
the  largest  operators, 
notably  some  who  had 
workings  in  or  con- 
tiguous to  the  newer 
fields,  broke  away;  some 
of  them  closed  down; 
some  broke  the  agree- 
ment, or  tried  to  save 
their  faces  by  skirting 
around  it.  Increasingly, 
they  have  claimed  their 
inability  to  operate  in 
the  face  of  such  a  wage 
differential.  In  1927, 
practically  all  of  them 
refused  to  renew  the 
Jacksonville  scale.  The 
present  strike  was  on. 


The  economic  and  other  causes  behind  this  development 
are  complex.  One  important  contributing  cause,  however, 
was  the  "yellow  dog,"  the  name  by  which  the  union  ex- 
presses its  feeling  for  the  type  of  individual  wage  agreement 
under  which  the  employer  binds  the  employe  as  a  condition 
of  employment  not  to  join  the  union  or  hold  any  converse 
with  its  representatives.  The  union  contends  that  such  a 
pledge  is  inequitable,  unconstitutional,  immoral — on  the 
same  footing  with  a  pledge  against  joining  a  church,  a 
fraternity,  or  a  political  party.  The  classic  case  is  that  of 
the  Hitchman  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  vs.  Mitchell.  This  company 
required  miners  seeking  employment  with  it  to  pledge 
themselves  not  to  join  the  union.  When  the  union,  in 
fulfillment  of  its  obligation  to  (Continued  on  page  134) 


A  Conference  Program  Conceived 

in  Malice 


By  J.  PENNYROYAL 


I    HAVE  attended  what  I   hope  is  a  decent  quota  of 
conferences    on    social    work,    and    I    have    wistfully 
conned    the   programs   of   many   more.     Wistfully,    I 
hasten  to  explain,  not  because  of  what  these  programs 
affered,  but  because  of  what  they  failed  to  offer.  None 
of   the   multifarious   sections,    divisions,   groups   and    Lord- 
knows-what  has  hit  upon  the  topics  that  seem  to  me  really 
interesting.    In  this  pre-conference  season,  when  it  is  the 
fashion   to  do  one's  job   instead  of  talk  about  it,   I   shall 
therefore  comfort  myself  by  jotting  down  a  short  list  of 
papers  I  do  not  expect  to  find  on  any  program — but  wouldn't 
I  rush  to  hear  them  if  I  did ! 

I  might  begin  with  An  Epidemiological  Study  of  the 
Conference  Habit.  There  must  be  some  reason  why  this 
germ  spreads  so  virulently  in  certain  sections  of  the  calendar 
and  certain  quarters  of  the  globe.  May,  for  example,  is  late 
in  the  year  for  nasopharyngeal  disorders,  yet  it  is  filled  with 
the  drone  of  public  speakers.  It  was  possible  last  spring  for 
a  social  worker  with  a  comfortable  travel  budget  to  spend 
practically  the  whole  month  in  the  semi-coma  of  conference 
rooms.  He  might  have  considered  Jewish  social  work, 
settlement  work,  common  or  garden  social  work,  tuber- 
culosis, and  the  relation  of  health  to  the  family  budget, 
almost  without  stopping.  The  same  congestion  afflicts  the 
near  neighbors  of  social  work — the  sociologists  and  their 
kin — at  Christmas  time,  though  why  the  Christmas  meetings 
should  be  called  "learned"  and  the  May  meetings  should 
just  be  meetings  I  can't  make  out:  both  are  filled  to  capacity 
with  large  words  and  a  solemn  manner.  And  why  in 
heaven's  name  when  people  have  come  together  for  one  con- 
ference in  one  place  should  they  clamor  for  a  dozen  more 
conferences  all  around  the  fringe,  until  the  delegate's  day 
looks  like  a  broken  kaleidoscope  and  a  too-hospitable  town 
is  all  bogged  up  with  palavers.  Something  could  be  learned 
about  these  phenomena,  I  suspect,  by  the  people  who  work 
out  by  logarithms  the  incidence  of  scarlet-fever  germs  at  a 
lobster  party. 

Next  on  my  program  I  should  schedule  an  address  on 
The  Gift  of  Tongues  in  Social  Work.  The  early  Christians 
who  bragged  of  the  rhapsodies  in  which  they  were  com- 
pletely unintelligible  to  their  fellow-worshippers  had  nothing 
on  the  community  organizer  or  the  mental  hygienist  in  full 
cry.  I  remember  taking  what  I  thought  was  a  dignified 
appeal  letter  to  a  somnolent  critic  who  happened  to  be 
chairman  of  a  finance  committee.  He  read  the  draft  through 
without  comment,  leaned  back,  closed  his  eyes,  and  seemed 
to  pass  gently  into  oblivion.  After  a  soundless  interval  he 
murmured:  "Personally,  I  have  always  preferred  the 
language  of  Genesis."  I  was  annoyed  at  the  time  (though 
I  rewrote  the  letter).  Since  then  I  have  come  to  agree 
with  him. 

But  there  is  a  trace  of  protective  coloration  in  the  jargon 
of  the  social  worker,  and  you  can't  argue  or  laugh  that 
away.  Passionately  desirous  as  he  is  of  a  place  in  the  pro- 
fessional sun,  he  reads  enviously  the  journals  of  the  older 


and  better  recognized  professions.  Finding  them  exquisitely 
inscrutable,  he  seeks  a  similar  badge  for  his  calling  and 
election.  He  must  have  a  terminology,  by  gum,  or  he  isn't 
scientific.  And  if  he  isn't  scientific  how  can  he  escape  a 
nagging  sense  of  inferiority  when  he  deals  with  money,  as 
in  the  case  of  his  board,  or  with  erudition,  as  in  the  case  of 
his  neighbors  on  the  campus  ? 

Speaking  of  boards  reminds  me  of  the  delicate  balance 
that  is  maintained  between  the  people  who  pay  social  work 
salaries  and  those  who  receive  them.  There  is  an  art — and 
a  pretty  subtle  one  at  times — of  what  might  be  called  crea- 
tive listening,  of  hearing  your  president  speak  his  mind  and 
then  gently  twining  him  around  your  finger  till  he  approves 
your  plan.  The  social  work  executive  sometimes  seems  de- 
termined to  defend,  at  all  costs,  his  intellectual  virginity. 
Shifting  the  metaphor  slightly,  I  shall  ask  him  to  read  a 
paper  on  The  Eugenical  Sterilization  of  Everybody's  Pro- 
gram but  Mine. 

This,  of  course,  is  distinctly  an  executive's  problem.  Most 
conferences  are  planned  to  provide  nice,  kind,  educational 
features  for  the  junior  staff,  but  I  think  this  is  the  wrong 
track.  It  is  the  man  in  the  corner  office,  with  the  plate- 
glass  top  on  his  desk,  who  needs  educating,  for  it  is  he  who 
hires  and  fires,  who  dominates  staff  decisions,  who  mediates 
between  the  case  worker  and  the  pillar  of  society.  What 
an  audience  there  would  be  for  a  discussion  of  The  Jehovah 
Complex  in  General  Secretaries!  It  works  in  so  many  fas- 
cinating forms,  positive  and  negative,  that  a  whole  confer- 
ence might  be  devoted  to  its  ramifications.  There  is,  for 
example,  the  executive  who  loves  to  play  providence  to  all 
his  colleagues,  who  advises  them  as  to  their  place  of  resi- 
dence, their  personal  budgets,  their  choice  of  vacations,  and 
even  their  matrimonial  dilemmas.  And  there  is  the  other 
kind  who  is  too  busy  to  be  seen,  and  whose  subordinates 
speak  when  they  are  spoken  to.  There  is  the  executive  who 
hands  down  his  ukases,  and  there  is  the  other  sort  who 
always  approaches  a  chalk-line  of  decision  by  circling  a 
round-table,  who  confers  endlessly  with  one  foot  in  the 
Rubicon.  For  this  particular  species,  I  want  to  work  up 
a  meeting  on  A  Time-Study  of  Democratic  Procedure. 

A, LIED  with  this  is  the  subject  of  Posture  in  the  Social 
Worker.  I  have  learned  quietly  to  avoid,  with  loath- 
ing, the  man  or  woman  who  is  always  Looking  Forward. 
Nor  do  I  love  the  kind  who  are  always  Looking  Backward, 
but,  unlike  Bellamy,  usually  take  their  stand  in  yesterday 
and  look  backward  to  day-before-yesterday.  I  should  like  to 
hear  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  question  whether  either 
posture  doesn't  lead  inevitably  to  a  Stiff  Neck.  And  in 
passing  I  hope  some  one  will  pay  his  respects  to  the  man 
who  Leans  Over  Backward  to  be  Fair  and  Reasonable,  and 
who  sometimes  loses  his  balance  entirely  in  the  process. 
It's  pretty  hard  to  see  yourself  as  others  see  you  when 
you're  leaning  over  backward  for  any  purpose  whatever. 
Thanks  to  Frankwood  Williams  and  his  kind,  we  are, 
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however,  beginning  to  hang  a  mirror  or  two  in  our  confer- 
ence halls.  It  is  not  wholly  unthinkable  that  some  fine  day 
we  may  hear  a  paper  called  Psychiatric  Social  Work  Begins 
at  Home.  In  fact  an  article  by  Grace  Marcus  in  The 
Survey  some  months  ago  leaned  very  strongly  in  this  direc- 
tion. And  what  a  rich  field  for  speculation  it  is!  We 
ought  to  turn  inside  out,  for  example,  the  Sacrifice  Motive, 
and  find  out  just  what  happens  inside  the  social  worker  who 
accepts,  year  after  year,  a  starvation  wage,  while  she  feeds 
her  soul  on  the  cakes  and  ale  of  conscious  virtue  and  her 
so-called  profession  stands  stock  still.  We  might  find  out 
a  lot  about  what  the  pink-cheeked  experts  call  personnel 
problems  if  we  started  to  sleuth  out  some  of  the  things  peo- 
ple think  about  when  they  don't  know  they're  thinking — 
or  the  things  they  draw  on  their  telephone  pads  when  cen- 
tral dallies.  .  .  .  This,  I  fear,  would  be  an  all-day  session, 
and  I  don't  know  of  any  conference  hall  big  enough  to 
contain  it. 

But  let's  not  be  altogether  introspective:  Let's  consider 
also  the  public.  I  want  to  hear  a  paper  on  Reverse  Eng- 
lish, or  How  to  Make  Publicity  Work  Both  Ways.  I  ad- 
mire enormously  the  neat-fingered  publicity  man  who  can 
"sell"  any  social  work  idea  to  any  clientele  (provided,  of 
course,  you  allow  him  a  bit  of  hokum),  while  the  collector 


follows  after  and  gets  the  cash.  But  I  wonder  sometimes 
why  it  is  given  to  us,  alone  of  all  mankind,  to  know  so 
much  about  how  our  neighbors  ought  to  spend  their  tithes 
and  conscience-money.  Robert  W.  Kelso  tells  us  that  we 
are  trustees,  responsible  to  the  public  for  a  task  which  the 
public  wants  to  have  done.  Maybe  so,  but  I  fancy  God 
is  still  on  the  side  of  the  heaviest  salesmanship.  Publicity 
is  pretty  much  a  one-way  street.  Our  ideas  must  be  put 
over,  and  probably  the  public  hasn't  any  ideas  anyway.  I 
should  like  to  hear  of  a  publicity  device  that  lures  or  prods 
the  giver  into  an  honest  opinion  of  his  own  about  the  way 
he  wants  his  money  spent,  and  even  gets  a  rise  now  and 
then  out  of  the  client.  I  heard  with  bated  breath,  a  year 
or  two  ago,  of  an  institution  for  the  blind  which,  after  some 
gesture  of  democracy  by  the  self-constituted  board,  had 
kicked  over  the  traces.  The  blind  folks  elected  their  own 
board,  gave  the  staff  notice,  and  started  all  over  again.  I 
never  heard  the  sequel:  I  fear  that  a  compromise  was  only 
effected.  It  would  have  been  amusing  to  see  the  thing  through. 
Of  course  some  one  may  turn  the  tables  on  me  at  this 
conference.  I  may  find  myself  tightly  wedged  into  the  front 
row  under  the  accusing  finger  of  a  speaker  who  busies  him- 
self with  The  Rehabilitation  of  Cynics  and  Other  Defectives. 
But  I'm  willing.  There  would  be  a  full  house,  anyhow. 


Memphis  and  the  Changing  South 


By  N.  B.  BOND 


AER  almost  a  decade  of  wanderings  North,  East, 
and  West,  the  National  Conference  of   Social 
Work  again  comes  South  to  meet  in  Memphis, 
May  2-9.     The  discerning  social  worker  who 
looks  out  over  the  Mississippi  from  the  Mem- 
phis bluffs  will  see  a  rapidly  changing  economic,  industrial, 
and   social   order   now    transforming   the   conservative   and 
relatively  isolated  South  of  the  past  into  a  land  of  expand- 
ing industry  and  new  social  situations.     That  a  new  day  is 
dawning  no  one  questions ;    just  what  its  sun  will  disclose 
is  anybody's  guess. 

Previous  to  1915  the  South  experienced  a  half  century 
of  thwarted  aspirations  which  resulted  in  a  psychology  that 
bordered  on  fatalism.  Religionists  seized  upon  the  situation 
and  made  great  headway  with  predestinarianism  and  other 
forms  of  other-worldliness.  Scarcity  of  coal  and  iron  de- 
posits seemed  to  close  the  door  to  economic  freedom ;  single- 
crop  agriculture  with  planter,  Negro,  and  poor  whites,  built 
class  and  race  traditions  doubly  fortified  by  antebellum  and 
reconstruction  memories;  and,  finally,  there  was  set  up  that 
peasant-producing  process  of  draining  off  from  a  rural  South 
the  best  of  its  young  men  and  women. 

The  psychology  and  biology  of  this  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances was  deadening  to  the  entire  social  structure.  The 
South  was  in  a  rut  that  was  becoming  a  grave.  To  be  sure, 
in  some  fertile  areas  there  continued  to  flourish  a  local  cul- 
ture and  social  order  but  little  different  from  that  of  the 
pre-Lincoln  era;  and  these  areas  have,  until  the  adoption 
of  the  direct  primary,  furnished  most  southern  political  lead- 
ers. But  these  areas  and  leaders  have  never  more  than  par- 
tially represented  the  real  South.  The  old  leadership  took 
all  bearings  from  an  order  that  had  passed,  and  it  largely 


overlooked  the  great  masses  of  small  white  farmers  in  the 
hills  and  timbered  regions  who  alone  afforded  the  human 
potentiality  for  the  building  of  the  New  South.  These  had 
little  or  no  leadership.  Their  agriculture  was  not  business 
enterprise  but  a  self-sufficing  farming  which  afforded  only 
a  bare  existence.  By  and  large  they  had  no  outlook,  and 
an  introverted  psychology  dominated.  Hence  the  natural 
urges  found  expression  in  channels  not  altogether  whole- 
some. 

Slowly  capital  from  the  North  began  to  seek  the  pine  and 
hardwood  forests  of  the  South,  limited  however  to  ex- 
tractive phases.  Thus  tht  process  of  industrialization  be- 
gan. Then  followed  a  period  marked  by  a  gradual  com- 
prehension of  the  industrial  possibilities  of  the  South  and 
a  slow  emerging  of  the  new  southern  bourgeoisie.  Agricul- 
tural colleges  were  teaching  diversification  and  the  benefits 
of  dairying. 

Then  came  the  most  potent  factor  that  has  yet  appeared 
in  southern  life,  namely,  high  tension  transmission  of  hydro- 
electric power.  This  opened  the  door  to  economic  freedom, 
and  it  has  made  possible  a  wholesome  balance  between  agri- 
culture and  manufacturing.  It  has  revolutionized  the  en- 
tire southern  outlook  and  is  rapidly  affecting  industrializa- 
tion with  its  concomitant  and  resultant  situations.  While 
the  South  is  predominantly  rural  and  agricultural  and  will 
doubtless  continue  so  in  large  degree,  it  is  now  recognized 
by  all  who  carefully  view  the  possibilities  that  industriali- 
zation and  urbanization  will  be  limited  only  by  the  energy 
and  initiative  of  Southerners  and  any  greater  desirability 
of  agriculture  that  may  develop.  Add  to  this  the  congestion 
of  population,  industry,  and  capital  now  being  felt  in  some 
other  sections  and  it  becomes  (Continued  on  page  133) 


The  Chest  and  Democracy 


By  WILLIAM  J.  NORTON 


MR.  JOSEPH  LEE'S  attack,  in  The  Survey  of 
March    15,    upon    an    interpretation    of    the 
community  chest  movement  that  appeared  in 
the  November  Graphic  under  my  name,  would 
merit  no  attention  if  he  had  not  been  guilty 
of  certain  inaccuracies  of  fact,  and  of  misinterpretations  of 
isolated  phrases  and  sentences  that  pervert  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  Graphic  article.    I  wrote  in  November,  not  as 
a  missionary  hoping  to  convert  the  Bostonese  or  any  other 
laggards  in  administrative  progress   (I  don't  believe  in  in- 
tervention in  either  Nicaragua  or  Boston),   but  rather  as 
one  whose  long  experience  in  social  work,  and  particularly 
in  the  cooperative  movement,  might  be  offered  to  help  the 
five  or  six  million  supporters  of  philanthropy  in  community 
chest  cities   to   a   better   understanding   of   the   social   and 
spiritual  values  of  the  thing  they  are  fostering.    That  the 
picture  of  a  general  condition  and  a  general  attitude  of  an 
age  that  is  passing  should  have  been  taken  personally,  and 
irritated  any  of  philanthropy's  fine-spirited  friends,  is  to  be 
regretted.    I  am  sorry  for  that  and  offer  my  apologies. 

Mr.  Lee  first  challenges  the  main  theme  of  the  Novem- 
ber article  to  the  effect  that  the  significant  aspect  of  the 
community  chest  is  "the  passing  of  control  of  the  destiny 
of  social  work  from  the  few  choice  spirits  who  created  and 
lovingly  fostered  it  to  the 
great  and  merciless  democ- 
racy." He  admits  that  the 
innovators  are  no  longer  in 
the  saddle,  but  announces 
with  finality  that  my  con- 
ception of  a  democratic  suc- 
cession is  "not  true." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
democratic  conception  is  sub- 
ject to  honest  debate  unless 
you  stick  to  the  exact  mean- 
ing implied.  I  should  be 
quite  willing  to  defend  it 
against  any  one  who  atttacked 
it  on  debatable  grounds  in 
good  temper.  But  Mr.  Lee 
chooses  two  lines  of  argu- 
ment that  are  too  easily 
overthrown.  He  offers  first 
the  idea  that  it  is  not  the 
democracy  but  the  plutocracy 
that  has  taken  control  of  the 
destiny  of  social  work.  I 
must  be  an  innocent  boob. 
A  wide  acquaintance  with 
literally  hundreds  of  direct- 
ors of  social  agencies  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Rockies 
had  led  me  to  believe  that, 
prior  to  the  coming  of  the 


community  chest,  kindly,  benevolent,  high-grade  plutocrats 
had  seats  in  great  numbers  on  boards  of  management 
and  governing  committees,  and  controlled  the  destinies  of 
private  social  work.  What  puzzles  me  greatly  about  his 
argument  is  that  these  same  fine-grained,  beautiful-spirited 
people  are  still  on  the  boards  of  the  separate  agencies;  and 
it  is  from  their  ranks  that  the  boards  of  directors  of  com- 
munity chests  are  recruited.  I  might  say  in  passing  that 
they  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  stamped  with  the  same  sense 
of  service  that  sets  Mr.  Lee  apart  among  men.  Yet  fine  as 
they  were  and  are,  we  must  not  let  any  one  create  the 
delusion  that  a  group  of  heavenly  angels  once  stood  on  the 
bridge  of  the  ship  of  social  work  until  a  sly  old  pirate 
named  Plutocracy,  disguised  behind  a  community-chest  so- 
licitor's button,  slipped  up  from  the  rear  and  stuck  a  knife 
between  their  saintly  ribs.  The  truth  is,  there  is  next  to 
no  difference  between  the  type  who  administered  social  work 
before  the  chest,  and  the  one  who  administers  it  now. 


M1 


R.  LEE,  being  aloof  from  the  movement,  doesn't  know 
that,  and  creates  bogies  dreadfully  frightening  in 
the  dark.  He  has  a  still  more  serious  obstacle  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  problem.  He  confuses  administration  and 
control.  The  two  are  sometimes,  but  by  no  means  always, 

synonymous.  And  this  is  one 

case  where  they  are  not 
synonymous.  With  a  cen- 
tralized administration  de- 
pendent for  its  vital  support 
upon  an  enormous,  simulta- 
neous referendum,  adminis- 
tration becomes  the  servant, 
and  the  demos  balloting  be- 
comes the  boss  of  destiny. 
That  is  what  has  happened 
to  private  social  work  in  fed- 
erated cities.  The  managers 
of  a  community  chest  and  of 
the  constituent  agencies,  con- 
tinue to  manage,  but  they 
stake  the  results  of  their 
management  and  the  policies 
that  they  pursue  upon  an  an- 
nual campaign  which  is  in 
effect  an  annual  referendum 
with  dollars  as  ballots.  True, 
most  of  the  money  is  given 
by  a  few  thousand  givers; 
but  a  segment  of  from 
twenty  to  forty  per  cent  of 
the  total  represents  a  great 
popular  subscription  taken 
from  tens  of  thousands  of 
givers;  and  the  giving  of 
(Continued  on  page  135) 
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The  Common  Welfare 


A  CHILDREN'SICRUSADE 

WHEN  Fourteenth  Street  was  far  uptown  and 
Forty-second  Street  a  meadow,  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  began  its  work  for  New  York 
waifs  who  seem  as  remote  from  our  coun- 
try  and   time   as   the   wretched    urchins  of 
Dickens'  Fagin  school  or  the  "wild  children"  of  present-day 
Russia.      In  1849,  four  years  before  the  society  was  founded, 
police  records  showed  10,000  vagrant  children  in  the  city, 
,  000  of  them  engaged  in  thieving.     Two-thirds  of  these 
were  girls  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  old.     For  some  years 
an  unprecedented  immigration  had  swept  toward  the  new 
world— in  1852  alone  more  than  300,000  aliens  were  land 
in  New  York.     Many  of  these  were  sober,  hard-working 
people,  destined  to  become  a  strong  link  in  American  citizen- 
ship     But  with  them  came  the  dregs  of  the  over-crowded 
and  war-ridden  cities  of  Europe;  and  usually  the  most  s 
less  and  least  able  got  no  further  than  this  the  port  of  entry, 
bringing  with  them  a  dowry  of  squalor  which  could  hardly 
have  been  imagined  by  America  thirty  years  before.    Chil- 
dren ran  wild  on  the  streets  of  New  York,  homeless,  living 
by  begging,  pilfering,  selling  matches,  apples,  or  newspapers. 
They  slept  in  cellars,  on  steps,  in  old  barns,  in  cheap  lodging- 
houses  in  the  rookeries  of  slums  which  had  been  riddled  by 
cholera.     It  was  for  such  as  these  that  the  society  start< 
work  under  a  leader  who  had  known  the  cities  of  Germany, 
Hungary,  England  and  Ireland,  and  who  became  convinced, 
after  a  year's  ministry  in  the  Five  Points,  that  it  was  with 
the  children,  not  with  those  old  in  sin,  that  reform  must 

stsirt. 

The  epic  story  of  the  society's  work  through  these  past 
seventy-five   years,   exactly  divided   in   leadership   between 
Charles  Loring  Brace,  the  founder,  and  his  son  of  the  same 
name,  is  told  in  the  just  published  Crusade  for  Children,  a 
record  of   a  gradually  developing  social  consciousness   in 
America  which  has  led  to  this  children's  twentieth  century. 
A  children's  crusade  it  was  indeed  when  Mr.  Brace  em- 
barked for  Albany  by  steerage,  with  forty-six  children  to 
prospect  for  homes  in  "the  West."     Passengers  on  the  boat 
took  two  of  them;  and  at  Albany,  before  they  started  west- 
ward in  box-cars,  another  homeless  urchin  was  added.  ^  Ar- 
rived at  Dowagiac,  in  southern  Michigan,  at  three  o  clock 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  they  spread  themselves  on  the  depot 
floor  to  sleep,  and  later  filed,  a  ragged  crew,  to  the  church 
services  in  the  schoolhouse  to  which  the  farmers  came  from 
far  and  near.    By  that  evening,  there  were  fifteen  applica- 
tions for  children,  vouched  for  by  the  pastor  and  justice  of 
the  peace ;  by  the  following  Saturday,  homes  had  been  found 
for  all,  with  the  promise  of  a  good  common-school  education 
and  $100  when  they  reached  their  majority. 

It  is  a  long  road  from  these  pioneer  days,  through  the 
history  of  36,000  children  placed  in  family  homes,  to  the 
present  standards  of  the  society  in  both  its  adoption  and 
boarding-home  work.  Its  way  is  marked  with  the  signposts 
of  the  times,  ideas  initiated  or  promoted  by  the  society  as 
conditions  changed:  industrial  schools  for  working  children, 
newsboys'  homes  and  boys'  clubs;  the  racking  years  of  the 


Civil  War  period ;  the  legislative  work  of  the  seventies,  for 
compulsory    education,    against    the    padrone    system;    the 
transitional  decades  of  the  eighties  and  nineties,  down  to  this 
past  quarter  century  when  the  society's  schools  have  served 
as  educational  experiment  stations,  when  its  efforts  reached 
out  to  grasp  the  new  tools  of  science — school  nurses,  dental 
clinics,  nutrition  campaigns,  playgrounds,  and  the  like.     In 
a  concluding  chapter  on  the  future,  William  Church  Os- 
born,  president  of  the  society,  foresees  the  withdrawal  of  its 
purely  educational  work  for  older  children,  so  that  it  may 
concentrate  on  that  for  runabouts  still  too  young  for  the  city 
system  of  schools,  on  more  recreational  activities  for  older 
youngsters  including  a  club  for  colored  children,  a  bigger 
and  better  boys'  camp,  a  psychiatric  clinic,  and  the  extension 
of  its  boarding-home  and  adoption  work.    Gradually  public 
responsibility  has  come  to  bear  many  of  the  burdens  to  which 
the  society  first  called  attention,  but  there  remain  the  children 
whose  individual  misfortune,  or  weakness,  or  disability  unfits 
them  for  the  organized  procedure.    For  these  the  door  of  the 
society,  under  the  new  leadership  of  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  stands 
open ;  for  them  it  will  endeavor  to  offer  the  new  buttresses 
of  a  new  age  as  opportunity  and  support  are  accorJed. 


A  SOCIAL  WORKER  TURNS  MINE 
OPERATOR 

L\ST  November  the  country  was  startled  by  the  shooting 
of  a  number  of  striking  coal  miners  by  state  troopers  at 
the  Columbine  mine  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Company 
in  Colorado  [See  The  Survey,  December  15,  1927,  page  357, 
and  February  15,  1928,  page  644]-  It  transpired  that  one  of 
the  largest  owners  of  the  stock  of  this  company  was  Josephine 
Roche,  a  social  worker  of  distinguished  reputation,  and 
that  the  tragedy  at  the  Columbine  had  resulted  from 
managerial  policies  against  which  she  had  protested.  At  the 
time  her  protest  had  been  ineffective  because  she  was  a 
minority  stockholder. 

Under  date  of  March  15,  The  Survey  received  from 
Miss  Roche  copy  of  the  public  announcement  that  she  had 
acquired  control  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Company, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  future  policies  of  the  com- 
pany by  Merle  D.  Vincent,  its  newly  elected  president. 
Mr.  Vincent  holds  that  the  "outstanding  cause"  ^  of  the 
present  demoralized  condition  of  the  coal  industry  "is  that 
operators  have  consistently  and  continuously  been  at  war 
with  labor,  with  the  public  and  with  each  other.  .  .  .  When 
operators  in  their  greed  for  business  cut  prices  to  bedrock, 
they  make  their  men  pay  the  loss,  thus  paving  the  way  for 
another  strike,  for  failures  and  receiverships  such  as  the 
industry  in  Colorado  has  recently  witnessed."  This  is  sig-' 
nificant  language  coming  from  an  experienced  and  responsi- 
ble coal  operator. 

Believing  that  the  recurrent  depressions  in  the  mdustn 
are  mainly  due  to  price-cutting  necessitated  by  the 
"operators'  intolerant  attitude  toward  labor,"  Mr.  Vincent 
announces  that  the  company's  policies  will  "be  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  men  employed  are  as  much  an  essential  factor 
in  the  industry  as  the  capital  invested  in  it  ...  and  will 
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accordingly  look  toward  dealing  between  management  and 
employes  through  their  own  independent  organizations  on 
a  basis  of  equality." 

This  declaration  has  the  vigorous  support  of  Miss  Roche, 
who,  as  owner  of  the  majority  stock,  is  responsible  for  Mr. 
Vincent's  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  company,  of 
which  she  herself  is  now  vice-president.  Miss  Roche  is  set- 
ting out  to  do  for  her  mines  what  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
with  the  help  of  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  now  premier  of 
Canada,  undertook  to  do  in  the  mines  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company  after  the  Ludlow  tragedy  of  April,  1914. 
She  has  the  advantage  of  residence  on  the  spot  and  the 
support  of  a  chief  executive  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
her  purposes.  It  would  be  a  remarkable  achievement  if  a 
woman  of  Miss  Roche's  training  in  social  work  should  be 
able  to  demonstrate  to  the  men  who  have  for  so  many  years 
had  control  of  the  coal  industry  that  there  is  a  more 
effective  remedy  for  its  labor  and  management  problems 
than  price  cutting,  wage  cutting,  strikes,  injunctions,  yellow- 
dog  contracts,  armed  guards  and  machine  guns. 

A  FORUM  THAT  FLOWERED 

FORD  HALL  Folks  plan  to  celebrate  on  April  17  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Ford  Hall  Forum  in 
Boston.  Welcome  such  a  spring-time  anniversary!  One 
with  unsettling  thrust  and  promise  to  it.  We  need  that  sort 
in  this  winter  of  our  content. 

Back  in  April,  1908,  the  spirit  of  the  season  must  have 
tugged  at  his  elbows,  when  George  W.  Coleman  planted  the 
Ford  Hall  Forum.  He  spaded  deep,  breaking  hard-pan. 
His  idea  took  root,  flowered  out,  scattered  seed  throughout 
the  period  before  the  War,  when  there  was  such  great  stir 
of  plowing  and  harrowing  in  all  our  civic,  social  and  politi- 
cal tillage  ground.  The  War  called  the  workers  from  these 
fields  before  the  harvest.  The  years  since,  with  their 
tramplings  of  prosperity,  their  soggy  lethargies  and  nipping 
disillusionments,  have  left  much  bare  ground  with  broken 
stalks. 

Through  it  all,  the  forums  fostered  by  Mr.  Coleman  and 
his  associates,  or  otherwise  initiated,  yet  fortified  by  the 
experience  of  Ford  Hall  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston 
Baptist  Social  Union,  have  proved  themselves  more  than 
fair-weather  garden  spots.  Some  have  been  uprooted  to  be 
sure — because  the  soil  beneath  them  was  weak.  Others 
have  withered  in  the  midst  of  the  thorns  of  critical  situationi 
and  the  stones  of  hostile  environments.  Still  others  have 
been  scattered  by  birds  of  dissension  within.  But  as  a  group, 
these  new-old  social  institutions,  harking  back  to  earliest 
gatherings  in  our  history  as  a  self-governing  people,  confront- 
ing the  issues  of  democracy  fallen  upon  new  times,  have 
weathered  this  epoch  of  transition.  They  have  provided 
meeting  places  for  men's  minds  at  places  and  times  when 
other  doors  were  closed ;  they  have  grown  strong  in  survival  ; 
they  have  spread  and  become  a  focus  for  mounting  self- 
consciousness  in  one  community  after  another.  No  one  who 
has  not  visited  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  forums 
scattered,  for  example,  throughout  the  Middle  West,  can  ap- 
preciate their  part  in  gaining  a  hearing  for  psychological 
discovery  and  social  invention ;  in  making  for  international 
understanding ;  in  cutting  the  teeth  of  citizenship  at  home. 

Like  cold-frames  in  our  belated  spring,  they  are  seed-beds 
for  young  growths— for  new  blends  of  ideas  and  resurgent 
common  purposes  that  will  yet  mantle  our  backward  land- 
scapes and  spread  to  higher  reaches  on  the  hills. 


THE  QUOTA  COMPROMISE 

OUTSTANDING  among  the  tragic  absurdities  of  our 
increasingly  rigid  policy  of  immigration  restriction  is 
that  of  the  compulsory  disruption  of  families.  The  extent 
to  which  this  is  happening  can  be  realized  only  by 
those  who  are  victims  of  it  or  otherwise  in  helpless  contact 
with  the  narratives  of  personal  experiences  of  truly  homeless 
married  men ;  wives  barred  from  husbands  by  an  ocean  and 
a  less  merciful  law;  of  children  left  alone  in  the  old  coun- 
tries while  parents  in  the  new  eat  out  their  hearts  in  anxiety. 
Out  of  the  dispute  between  those  who  would  modify  the 
existing  law  and  the  hard-boiled  restrictionists  who,  in  their 
zeal  to  "keep  America  American"  would  concede  nothing 
whatever  to  humanity,  there  has  emerged  a  grudging  com- 
promise which  appears  the  best  attainable  at  the  moment. 
House  Joint  Resolution  234,  introduced  on  March  12  by 
Representative  MacGregor  of  Buffalo,  is  a  proposal  to  create 
within  the  rigid  quota  restrictions  a  "family  quota  fund,"  a 
margin  of  preference  for  the  restoration  of  families.  It 
embodies  a  scheme  to  devote  during  the  next  two  fiscal  years 
(ending  June  30,  1930)  a  maximum  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
of  all  the  national  quotas  to  the  admission,  without  regard 
to  country  of  birth,  of  any  otherwise  admissible  quota 
immigrant 

.  .  .  who  is  (a)  the  unmarried  child  under  21  years  of  age,  the 
father,  the  mother,  the  husband,  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  is  21  years  of  age  or  over;  or  (b)  the  unmarried 
child  under  21  years  of  age,  the  husband,  or  the  wife  of  an 
alien  who  has  declared  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  been  (i)  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  prior  to  July  I,  1924,  and  subsequent  to  June  3, 
1921,  or  (2)  resident  in  the  United  States  prior  to  June  3, 
1921,  and  lawfully  admitted  from  such  date. 

The  resolution  also  would  somewhat  mitigate  the  prevail- 
ing hardships  with  regard  to  proof  of  lawful  entry,  and 
provide  other  details  of  administration. 

The  situation  shrieks  for  relief.  Even  this  much  might 
somewhat  gloss  the  grim  absurdity  of  inflicting  at  our  doors 
upon  those  whom  we  affect  to  regard  as  a  menace  to  our 
institutions,  the  additional  handicap  of  family  disintegration. 
Are  we  not  par  excellence  the  nation  which  exalts  the  family 
as  the  true  social  unit,  the  conservator  of  personal  character, 
social  health  and  moral  safety? 

THE  POOR  MAN'S  LAWYER 

WHILE  legal  aid  has  a  history  of  more  than  half  a 
century  it  was  the  publication  in  1919  of  Reginald 
Heber  Smith's  Justice  and  the  Poor  that  first  centered  public 
attention  generally,  and  the  attention  of  the  bar  in  par- 
ticular, upon  its  meaning  and  importance.  The  years  since 
the  War  have  seen  a  quickening  and  a  strengthening  of  the 
activities  of  the  National  Association  of  Legal  Aid  Organi- 
zations, both  in  this  country  and  in  England.  In  1926, 
therefore,  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  New  York,  celebrating 
its  semi-centennial,  felt  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  re- 
examination  of  its  present  worth  and  future  potentialities, 
and  a  grant  from  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  made  possible 
a  detailed  study  of  the  work  in  this  city  which  has  just 
reached  publication.  The  survey  was  made  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  committee  of  six,  representing  equally  the  New 
York  Bar  Association  and  the  Welfare  Council,  in  co- 
operation with  the  chairman  of  the  legal  aid  committee  of 
the  New  York  County  Lawyers'  Association.  William 
Hodson  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  W.  Bruce 
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Cobb  and   Dorothy  G.   McCann  as  director  and   research 
assistant  respectively. 

The  upshot  of  nearly  a  year's  study  is  that  in  New  York, 
at  least,  the  poor  man  is  in  need  of  legal  aid,  and  that  that 
need,  as  well  as  the  broad  considerations  of  social  justice, 
bespeak  it  increased  support  at  the  hands  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, the  general  public,  employers,  and  social  agencies 
alike.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  legal 
•service  given  through  charitable  agencies,  labor  organizations 
and  other  channels  not  dealing  chiefly  or  solely  with  such 
service,  as  well  as  by  the  several  legal  aid  organizations, 
but  some  idea  of  its  scope  may  be  ascertained  from  the  fact 
that  the  largest  of  these  latter,  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  alone 
handles  the  staggering  total  of  28,000  cases  a  year. 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee,  though  drawn 
on  the  basis  of  New  York  alone,  offer  suggestions  for  general 
improvement.  Here,  its  members  feel,  the  best  service  is 
rendered  at  the  present  time  by  the  general,  independent, 
privately  supported  legal  agency.  This  includes  the  criminal 
as  well  as  the  civil  field,  i.e.,  the  voluntary  rather  than  the 
public  defender.  Centralization  and  extension  of  such  work 
under  appropriate  organizations,  such  as  the  bar  associations 
and  possibly  other  civic  groups,  is  advisable,  though  there 
should  be  an  initial  organization  by  boroughs.  The  poverty 
line  for  acceptance  or  rejection  of  cases  should  be  more 
liberally  and  precisely  defined  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
unable  to  pay  the  usual  fees  of  a  competent  attorney.  Ex- 
pansion of  service  is  needed  in  cases  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation; in  domestic  relations  cases  generally,  including 
divorce  for  men,  alimony,  and  family  courts;  and  in  negli- 
gence and  other  contingent  fee  cases,  as  well  as  highly 
specialized  needs,  by  referral  to  lawyers  on  a  legal  aid  list 
of  reliable,  competent,  honest  private  attorneys,  which 
should  be  made  up  by  the  legal  aid  group  in  cooperation 
with  bar  associations.  "Justice  to  the  client  should  never  be 
subordinate  to  fear  of  competition  with  the  bar."  There 
is  a  need  for  professional  standards  in  such  matters  as 
training  and  salaries;  for  permanence  of  staffs,  and  speciali- 
zation in  certain  cases;  for  women  attorneys  on  legal  aid 
staffs;  for  more  general  appreciation  of  the  attributes  of 
•ase  work,  and  more  general  cooperation  between  legal  aid 
•  ocieties  themselves  and  with  the  welfare  agencies,  social 
•orkers  and  the  public. 

"Surely  legal  aid  must  continue  to  develop  and  the  bar 
must  carry  out  its  high  ethical  duty  to  the  poor  man  through 
legal  aid  as  a  medium  for  the  most  effective  performance  of 
that  duty,"  writes  John  W.  Davis  in  a  foreword.  "It  will 
not  do  for  this  report  simply  to  be  accepted  as  a  report  and 
pigeonholed — so  to  speak — in  the  minds  of  the  bar  and  the 
public.  Such  a  report  is  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  pre- 
liminary for  action.  With  it  comes  an  opportunity  to 
translate  ideals  into  realities." 

PUT  SALT  ON  HIS  TAIL 

"T3  EFORE  a  criminal  can  be  punished  or  dealt  with  as 
L)  science  suggests,"  Frank  O.  Lowden  points  out 
succinctly  in  a  foreword  to  a  report  recently  submitted  to 
the  National  Crime  Commission  on  The  Relation  of  the 
Police  and  the  Courts  to  the  Crime  Problem,  "he  must 
first  be  caught  and  convicted."  Hence  Mr.  Lowden  be- 
lieves that  too  much  attention  is  centered  on  the  punishment 
of  criminals,  too  little  on  how  first  to  get  the  bird  in  the 
hand.  And  indeed,  according  to  the  statistics  which  Louis 
N.  Robinson  cites  in  the  body  of  the  report,  the  risks  of 


being  a  criminal  pale  into  insignificance  beside  those  risks 
of  being  a  baby  which  health  workers  are  always  pointing 
out.  "Robbery  in  Buffalo,  for  example,"  says  Professor 
Robinson,  interpreting  a  tabular  summary  of  a  number  of 
investigations  of  arrests  in  American  cities  and  in  England, 
"must  be  a  particularly  lucrative  calling.  As  arrests  are 
made  in  only  3  per  cent  of  the  cases,  the  number  who  are 
finally  convicted  is  necessarily  so  small  that  the  luckless 
individual  who  is  occasionally  caught  and  convicted  must 
attribute  his  misfortune  to  an  act  of  God,  as  he  would  in 
case  of  disastrous  storm,  shipwreck  or  earthquake."  For 
the  ratio  of  convictions  to  known  crime  is  naturally  even 
smaller  than  that  of  arrests — among  Cleveland  thieves,  for 
example,  2  per  cent! 

Considering  in  some  detail  the  respective  responsibilities 
and  deficiencies  of  our  police  and  legal  systems,  as  measured 
by  their  own  performance  and  in  contrast  with  English 
procedure,  the  need  of  rural  areas  which  are  without  police 
systems,  the  abuse  of  bail,  and  other  links  in  the  chain  of 
conviction,  the  report  points  out  that  the  application  of 
principles  which  have  been  proven  in  ordinary  business 
practice  might  work  a  beneficent  revolution  in  police 
systems,  while  much  of  our  court  system  seems  still  in 
"a  pre-scientific  stage  of  evolution,  a  time  when  man  did 
not  believe  that  it  was  possible  consciously  by  taking  thought 
to  improve  the  social  machinery  which  had  come  down  to 
him  from  his  ancestors,"  still  waiting  for  the  kind  of  a 
research  laboratory  maintained  by  any  large  and  enterprising 
manufacturing  concern  to  test  new  methods  of  doing  old 
things  and  discover  new  products  and  new  ways  of  serving 
society. 

THE  JEWS  OF  NEW  YORK 

WITH  the  publication  of  its  first  section,  the  Jewish 
Communal  Survey  of  Greater  New  York  draws  in 
the  first  bold  outlines  of  what  eventually  will  be  a  great 
picture  of  the  adaptation  of  an  ancient  race  to  a  new  land. 
The  survey  was  begun  two  years  ago  under  the  direction  of 
an  independent  citizens'  committee,  with  Judge  Otto  A. 
Rosalsky  as  chairman,  to  acquaint  the  Jewish  community 
with  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  problems  in  communal 
and  philanthropic  work  and  to  outline  a  plan  for  the  future. 
It  has  been  executed  by  a  staff  of  fifty  social  workers  under 
the  direction  of  Samuel  A.  Goldsmith  of  the  Bureau  of 
Jewish  Social  Research. 

Basically  it  is  concerned  with  a  study  of  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation in  health  and  sickness  and  death,  from  which  may  be 
derived  a  factual  appreciation  of  the  need  of  hospital  beds, 
of  facilities  for  the  aged,  the  orphaned,  the  dependent  and 
delinquent,  as  well  as  for  the  welfare  of  all  through  edu- 
cation and  play.  It  will  show  the  death-rate  and  the  health- 
rate  among  Jews,  differing  appreciably  from  that  of  the 
remaining  70  per  cent  of  New  York's  population,  with  an 
estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  existing  hospitals,  clinics  and 
dispensaries,  Jewish  and  otherwise,  are  meeting  the  present 
need  and  how  they  might  be  supplemented ;  the  present 
reach  and  possible  future  of  Jewish  philanthropy ;  the  where 
and  what  of  recreation  under  the  shifting  needs  of  city  life ; 
the  possibilities  of  a  preventive  program  to  help  wayward 
boys  and  girls  before  their  plight  reaches  the  requirement 
of  court  action ;  and  so  on,  through  all  the  kinds  of  Jewish 
communal  work  represented  in  the  Federations  of  Jewish 
Charities  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  and  in  organizations 
not  affiliated  with  these. 
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The  striking  picture  of  this  first  section  is  the  spread  of 
a  prospering  people  out  from  the  dark,  crowded  tenements 
of  the  lower  East  Side  to  the  comfortable  one-  and  two- 
family  houses  and  apartments  of  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx. 
The  Jewish  population  of  New  York — 1,728,000  in  1925 — 
has  been  growing  at  exactly  the  same  rate  as  the  non-Jewish ; 
in  1925,  as  in  1916,  it  accounted  for  30  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Yet  during  this  decade  Manhattan  lost  200,000  Jews;  in 
only  the  northern  tip  of  the  island,  WashingtonHeights, 
was  there  an  increase.  Now  nearly  46  per  cent  of  the 
Jewish  population  of  the  greater  city  lives  in  Brooklyn: 
Coney  Island,  for  example,  is  96.7  per  cent  Jewish. 

The  Jews  of  New  York  are  a  youthful  group,  even  in 
contrast  to  the  general  population  of  this  youngest  of  great 
cities.  Even  so,  they  have  a  low  birth-rate  and  maintain 
their  parity  in  population  growth  only  by  the  low  death- 
rates  which  seem  to  be  a  racial  characteristic  in  all  age 
groups  up  to  forty-five.  Time  may  alter  their  distribution 
by  age  as  it  has  changed  their  places  of  residence,  and  with 
it  the  whole  network  of  social  effort  necessary  for  their 
well-being.  Such  a  study  as  the  present  one  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  a  rational  plan  for  the  future  of  a  great  segment 
of  New  York's  people,  and  traces  the  development  of  a 
social  technique  of  profound  interest  beyond  the  limits  of 
city  and  race. 

SCIENCE,  RELIQION  AND  THE  CHILD 

WHAT  is  the  contribution  of  a  developing  science  to 
religious  education  ?  What  changes,  if  any,  are  neces- 
sary in  the  religious  teaching  of  children  ?  Does  the  problem 
of  religious  education  concern  itself  with  training  the  young 
in  those  ways  of  living  upon  which  their  elders  in  the 
present  age  can  agree?  Or  is  it  better  to  help  children 
acquire  the  questioning  attitude  of  the  scientist  toward  each 
problem  of  life  as  they  meet  it  and  then  work  toward  their 
own  solution  ? 

After  three  days  of  discussion  of  various  phases  of  Edu- 
cation in  Religion  in  an  Age  of  Science,  several  hundred 
members  of  the  Religious  Education  Association,  at  the 
recent  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  came  to  grips  with  these 
questions  as  the  climax  of  their  twenty-fifth  annual  conven- 
tion. Not  as  representatives  of  their  widely  divergent  de- 
nominations and  groups,  but  as  individuals  earnestly  seeking 
new  light,  they  faced  the  issue  squarely — Protestant  ministers, 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  Jewish  rabbis,  college  professors, 
church  workers,  teachers  in  Sunday  and  weekday  schools. 

In  a  courageous  bid  for  helping  the  child  find  his  own 
way  to  God,  Sophie  Lyon  Fahs  expressed  her  conviction 
that  "a  religion  pre-eminently  of  beliefs  and  moral  codes 
must  change  to  a  religion  of  quest.  .  .  .  The  essence  of  the 
religion  of  the  new  day  will  be  found  in  the  process,  and 
that  must  be  a  process  of  search  into  the  most  intimate  and 
the  most  perplexing  problems  of  living — the  problems  of  our 
personal  aloneness  in  this  complex  universe  and  of  our  varied 
and  myriad  companionships.  It  will  be  conceived  of  as  a 
search  for  God  and  for  all  which  that  may  mean." 

Frankly  admitting  the  experimental  nature  of  the  method 
of  religious  education  that  she  has  launched  at  the  Union 
School  of  Religion  in  New  York  City,  Mrs.  Fahs  pointed 
out  what  seemed  to  her  the  inevitability  of  beginning  with 
early  childhood  this  substitution  of  the  inductive  method  of 
search  for  the  deductive  method  of  handing-down.  If  adults 
answer  children's  questions  about  God,  about  right  and 
wrong,  with  an  air  of  finality  that  seems  to  assume  privileges 


not  vouchsafed  to  the  young,  she  argued,  there  will  come  a 
spiritual  wrench  in  later  life  when  scientific  training  con- 
flicts with  a  false  security.  "We  would  give  them  security 
in  the  process  of  search  rather  than  have  them  feel  that 
security  must  wait  for  a  settled  faith." 

HALINQ  THE  SICK  TO  COURT 

"TNSANITY"  is  a  legal  term,  used  to  describe  a  person's 

J,  irresponsibility  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  by  reason  of  his 
infirmity  of  mind.  In  treatment,  modern  medical  science 
disavows  that  term,  substituting  for  it  the  more  humane 
concept  of  mental  disease — as  truly  disease  as  typhoid  fever 
or  diabetes,  and  deserving  the  same  thoughtful  consideration 
and  treatment  that  is  accorded  to  purely  physical  illness. 
But  the  remnants  of  old  phantasies  of  demons  and  witches 
persist,  and  their  memory  is  invoked  by  the  accounts  of  two 
courtroom  sessions  in  Brooklyn  a  short  time  ago  in  which 
Justice  James  C.  Cropsey  caused  forty-eight  patients  who 
had  been  under  observation  at  the  Brooklyn  State  Hospital 
to  be  brought  before  him  so  that  he  might  examine  them  in 
court  before  signing  the  papers  committing  them  for  care. 
Some  were  in  strait  jackets,  others  on  stretchers.  One  boy 
had  his  throat  bandaged  because  of  self-inflicted  wounds. 
Still  another,  said  to  have  been  suffering  from  a  form  of 
mental  disease  which  might  make  him  dangerous  at  any  time, 
escaped  from  the  courtroom  during  the  proceedings  despite  the 
presence  of  four  hospital  attendants  and  two  court  officers. 

Under  the  laws  of  New  York,  designed  to  prevent  just 
such  public  exposure  of  sick  persons  as  this  order  required, 
the  usual  practice  is  for  the  judge  to  sign  commitment  papers 
upon  the  certification  of  two  psychiatrists.  Where  a  question 
is  raised  to  the  commitment  by  either  the  patient  or  his 
relatives,  the  judge  can  go  to  the  hospital  to  see  the  patient 
and  sign  the  papers  there.  The  law  does  not  require  that 
the  patient  be  produced  in  court,  though  such  a  course  may 
be  taken,  and  occasionally  is  taken  in  exceptional  instances. 
Ordinarily,  as  has  been  requested  by  the  state  commissioner 
of  mental  diseases,  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Parsons,  the  judge 
accepts  the  statement  of  the  psychiatrists  on  the  mental  condi- 
tion of  the  patients  as  a  matter  for  medical  diagnosis,  rather 
than  legal  opinion. 

A  public  letter,  signed  by  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams, 
medical  director  of  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene, has  been  issued  to  express  the  protest  of  that  organiza- 
tion against  the  public  commitment  method  practiced  by  this 
Brooklyn  court. 

"Imagine,"  Dr.  Williams  writes,  "forty-eight  men  and 
women  suffering  from,  let  us  say,  cancer  or  pneumonia,  01 
from  injuries  received  in  a  railroad  wreck,  being  haled  into 
court  to  stand  trial,  as  it  were,  for  the  crime  of  getting  sick 
or  hurt  before  admission  to  a  hospital  for  treatment.  This  is 
what  happened  to  a  number  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  were 
unfortunate  enough  to  suffer  a  mental  or  nervous  breakdown, 
sick  in  the  same  sense  as  those  suffering  from  physical  dis- 
orders. 

"In  the  name  of  hundreds  of  physicians,  jurists,  educators, 
parents,  public  officials  and  other  members  of  an  organiza- 
tion devoted  to  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  insane, 
and  the  control  and  prevention  of  mental  and  nervous 
diseases,  and  speaking  for  the  helpless  people  and  their 
relatives  whose  sensibilities  were  so  outraged,  we  protest 
against  the  inhumanity  and  callous  thoughtlessness  of  this 
wholly  unnecessary  procedure  enacted  in  the  process  of  com- 
mitting mentally  sick  persons  to  a  hospital." 


COMMUNITIES 


America  Gets  on  the  Grass 


By  MABEL  TRAVIS  WOOD 


WHEN  Jacob  Riis  was  fighting  for  a  park  at 
Mulberry  Bend  in  the  early  go's,  he  char- 
acterized New  York  City's  parks  as  "breath- 
ing places — where  one  can   do  little  else." 
Today   cities   and   counties  of   the   United 
States  provide  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres  of  parks,  where 
their  dwellers  not  only  may  inhale  fresh  air  and  rest  the  eye 
with  rural  scenery,  but  play  a  game  of  golf,  hear  a  sym- 
phony concert,  cook  supper,  study  the  habits  of  marsupials 
and  engage  in  at  least  a  hundred  other  activities  that  exercise 
muscles  and  mind.    The  "Keep  Off  the  Grass"  sign  which 
liberally  dotted  park  landscapes  before  1900,  went  out  of 
fashion  with   the  leg-o'-mutton   sleeve.     It  died   a  harder 
death,  for  occasional  relics  still  are  seen.     But  steadily  and 
surely  the  public  recreation  idea  has  been  invading  parks, 
until  now  at  least  90  per  cent  of  park  officials  favor  the 
use  of  the  areas  under  their  control  for  active  recreation. 

The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
which  recently  completed  an  exhaustive  study  of  municipal 
and  county  parks,  points  to  this  introduction  of  recreational 
and  educational  activities  as  the  most  significant  develop- 
ment in  our  seventy-five  years  of  public  parks.  For  the  first 
fifty  years,  declares  L.  H.  Weir,  director  of  the  study,  few 
parks  offered  a  chance  to  do  more  than  rest  amid  beautiful 
surroundings.  During  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  recrea- 
tion movement,  which  began  with  "sand  gardens"  for  chil- 
dren about  1885  and  later  expanded  to  include  all  age 
groups,  "exerted  a  most  profound  effect  on  the  entire  pio- 
neer conception  of  parks  and  their  recreational  facilities." 

The  park  study  was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  President 
Coolidge.  Following  the  National  Conference  on  Outdoor 
Recreation  which  he  called  in  May,  1924,  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  was  asked  in  con- 
junction with  the  American  Institute  of  Park  Executives, 
to  secure  this  data,  looking  toward  a  systematic  nation-wide 
planning  of  outdoor  recreation.  In  1925,  a  grant  from 
the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Foundation  enabled  the 
P.  R.  A.  A.  to  begin  work. 

In  his  foreword  to  the  study,  President  Coolidge  declares : 

Play  for  the  child,  sport  for  youth  and  recreation  for  adults 
are  essentials  of  normal  life.  It  is  becoming  generally  recog- 


nized that  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  outdoor  recreation 
facilities  is  a  community  duty  in  order  that  the  whole  public 
might  participate  in  their  enjoyment  ...  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  results  of  this  study  may  be  widely  used  to  the  end  that 
our  people,  even  in  cities,  may  not  be  deprived  of  opportunities 
for  wholesome  play  and  recreation  out  of  doors. 

More  than  a  billion  dollars  has  been  spent  in  the  United 
States  to  acquire  and  equip  municipal  and  county  parks  and 
forests.  The  annual  expense  of  upkeep  and  addition  to 
these  spaces  amounts  to  about  a  hundred  million  dollars. 
The  approximately  250,000  acres  in  city  and  county  parks 
would  cover  only  a  small  patch  of  the  six  and  a  half  million 
acres  in  state  parks  and  forests  and  the  169  million  in  na- 
tional reservations  of  this  kind.  They  are,  however,  dose 
to  the  daily  life  of  the  people,  oases  of  sunshine  and  grass. 

MOST  cities  and  towns  are  far  from  providing  park 
space  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  their  people.  The 
standard  of  one  acre  of  park  land  for  every  one  hundred  of 
the  population,  which  has  been  set  as  adequate  by  some  au- 
thorities, is  met  or  exceeded  by  only  forty-two  cities  of  more 
than  25,000  population.  The  greatest  lack  is  small  neighbor- 
hood parks,  which  serve  also  as  playgrounds  for  children. 
None  of  the  larger  cities — New  York  in  particular — has 
supplied  these  areas  as  plentifully  as  they  are  needed. 

Reports  were  secured  from  practically  every  city  of  more 
than  25,000  population  and  all  but  one  proved  to  have 
some  park  space.  Going  down  the  population  scale,  how- 
ever, the  committee  found  that  more  and  more  communities 
reported  no  parks,  until  in  the  group  of  smallest  population, 
more  communities  are  without  parks  than  with  them.  Few 
small  towns  are  profiting  by  the  mistakes  of  the  larger  ones 
by  setting  aside  land  for  parks  and  playgrounds  while  it  is 
available  and  cheap.  The  statistics  are  as  follows: 

Total 
Acreage 

193,137-77 
33,589-00 
11,366.87 
5,l86.89 
5,346.64 

248,637.17 


Population 

25,000  and  over 

10,000  to  25,000 

5,000  to  10,000 

2,500  to   5,000 

Under        2,500 


Total  in 
United  States 

287 

458 

724 

1,321 

12,912 


Total  all  groups      15,702 


Reporting 
No  Park* 

I 

39 

67 

72 

752 

931 


Reporting 
Parki 

274 
346 
255 

237 
569 

i  ,68 1 


From    a    chart    by    Harland    Bartholomew    and    Associates,  St.    Louis 
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California,  with  20,858  acres  in  city  and  county  parks, 
leads  the  ten  most  populous  states  in  this  respect.  New  York 
State  is  second  with  19,415  acres  and  is  followed  by  Texas, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois.  New  England, 
cradle  of  the  public  play  movement,  reported  a  total  of 
23,966  acres,  of  which  14,675  are  in  Massachusetts.  There 
are  32,938  acres  in  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Michigan.  Though 
the  Southwest  ranks  well,  it  lags  behind  other  sections  of 
the  country:  eleven  states  report  a  total  of  21,205  acres. 

THE  study  has  taken  the  ratio  of  park  acreage  to  popula- 
tion as  the  simplest  measure  of  the  extent  to  which 
cities  provide  areas  for  recreation.  This  is  not  always  an 
accurate  basis  for  determining  the  relative  standings  of 
cities,  however.  If  most  of  the  total  acreage  is  in  one  large 
park,  if  the  parks  are  poorly  distributed  or  do  not  include 
various  types  of  recreation  facilities,  the  park  system  may 
be  inefficient  even  though  the  acreage  is  large. 

The  best  showing  in  per  capita  park  provision  is  made 
by  cities  in  the  newer  states,  which  have  acquired  con- 
siderable of  their  growth  during  the  era  of  city  planning. 
The  Texas  cities  of  Fort  Worth,  Dallas  and  Houston  have 
made  noteworthy  progress  in  the  extension  and  development 
of  park  systems,  with  one  acre  of  park  land  for  every  thirty, 
forty-one  and  fifty-six  inhabitants  respectively.  Rocky 
Mountain  cities,  including  Denver,  Butte  and  Helena,  have 
extensive  mountain  parks,  Denver's  system  comprising  10,207 
acres  in  forty-four  parcels.  Phoenix,  Arizona,  boasts  more 
park  space  than  any  city  in  the  nation,  because  of  Mountain 
Park,  outside  the  city  limits,  which  contains  15,080  acres. 
This  is  the  largest  municipally  owned  park  in  the  United 
States.  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  containing  3,881 
acres,  is  the  second  largest  and  stands  first  in  size  among 
the  parks  within  city  limits. 

Los  Angeles  leads  the  ten  most  populous  cities  in  ratio 
of  park  acreage  to  population,  supplying  one  acre  for  every 
118  persons.  Philadelphia  is  second  with  a  ratio  of  234. 
The  ratios  of  the  other  eight  cities  are:  Baltimore,  255; 
Detroit,  266;  St.  Louis,  268;  Boston,  284;  Cleveland,  359; 
Pittsburgh,  370;  New  York,  553;  Chicago,  602. 

Though  the  Chicago  ratio  is  high,  the  park  system  in  the 
Windy  City  provides  extensively  for  the  recreation  of 
citizens  of  all  ages,  particularly  through  the  creative  arts. 
Chicagoans  also  have  access  to  the  Cook  County  Forest 
Preserve,  containing  31,600  acres.  New  York  reported  the 
largest  total  park  area  within  city  limits — 10,178  acres. 
Yet  her  park  growth  has  not  nearly  kept  pace  with  her 
growth  in  population  and  cities  with  but  a  fraction  of  New 
York's  park  acreage  are  far  better  off  in  per  capita  space 
for  outdoor  recreation. 

THE  Minneapolis  park  and  recreation  system  is  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  in  America  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  number  of  acres,  distribution  and  types  of  properties, 
character  of  development  and  quality  of  maintenance,  this 
park  study  says.  This  city  has  4,735  acres  of  park  land, 
one  acre  for  every  eighty  inhabitants.  Of  132  different 
park  properties,  seventy-eight  are  in  small  parks  of  less 
than  five  acres. 

Park  provision  among  the  group  of  cities  which  follow 
the  first  ten  in  population,  is  considerably  more  extensive 
than  in  the  larger  cities.  In  this  group  are  twenty-two 
cities  of  more  than  200,000  population.  Denver  leads  with 
a  ratio  of  twenty-two  inhabitants  per  acre  of  city  park  land 


and  Minneapolis  is  second  with  eighty.  Eleven  other  cities 
have  ratios  of  less  than  two  hundred,  as  follows:  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  100;  Portland,  Oregon,  118;  Indianapolis, 
122;  Washington,  128;  Louisville,  142;  Seattle,  147; 
Cincinnati,  148;  St.  Paul,  149;  Toledo,  153;  Rochester, 
167;  Atlanta,  182. 

Since  the  automobile .  came  into  common  use,  cities  have 
been  acquiring  large  tracts  outside  their  limits  for  park 
purposes.  One  hundred  and  nine  municipalities  maintain 
such  outside  parks.  Though  these  spaces  fail  to  relieve 
safety  problems  of  children's  play,  as  do  neighborhood  parks, 
they  provide  for  adult  recreation  and  family  outings. 
Eventually  they  will  become  a  part  of  the  city,  if  the  history 
of  early  outlying  parks  is  to  be  taken  as  an  example.  When 
the  Chicago  Park  Board  purchased  Jackson  and  Washington 
Parks,  their  action  was  criticized  on  the  ground  that  the 
lands  were  too  far  removed.  The  city  has  since  grown  up 
close  to  these  areas. 

Park  planning,  not  only  within  the  city,  but  far  out  into 
the  surrounding  country  is  now  the  aim  of  progressive  park 
departments.  Boston  and  Cleveland  have  made  the  most 
striking  accomplishment  in  such  regional  park  planning, 
according  to  the  study. 

The  young  movement  for  county  parks,  which  serve  as  a 
link  between  municipal  and  state  parks,  promises  one  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  providing  recreation  opportunities 
for  rural  districts.  Thirty-three  counties  report  one  or  more 
county  parks.  Probably  the  largest  and  most  complete 
system  is  in  Westchester  County,  New  York,  where  15,289 
acres  of  park  land  are  being  developed  under  a  commission 
of  nine  members.  Essex,  Union  and  Hudson  Counties,  New 
Jersey ;  Cook  County,  Illinois ;  Milwaukee  County,  Wis- 
consin ;  Orange  County,  California,  and  Wayne  County, 
Michigan,  also  have  interesting  developments. 

SOME  of  the  features  of  state  and  national  parks  are 
found  in  county  parks  and  large  outlying  municipal 
parks.  Extensive  tracts  of  woodland  have  been  left  in  their 
natural  state.  Trails  for  hikers,  and  shacks  and  outdoor 
ovens  for  campers  give  modern  cliff  dwellers  a  taste  of 
primitive  life. 

Among  the  directed  recreations  which  park  departments 
offer,  the  study  names  physical  activities — athletic  games 
and  sports ;  musical,  dramatic  and  social  interests ;  and 
handicrafts  which  satisfy  the  constructive  impulse  that  can 
find  so  little  expression  in  modern  industry.  The  environ- 
mental and  scientific  interest  is  given  an  opportunity  for 
expression  through  nature  study,  while  linguistic  interests 
are  represented  in  story-telling  and  public  discussions. 
Summer  opera  in  Forest  Park,  St.  Louis,  draws  thousands. 
Children  of  Dallas  have  become  acquainted  with  animals 
and  plants  in  the  local  parks  through  novel  zoological  and 
horticultural  contests  conducted  by  the  Park  Department. 
Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco,  has  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  educational-recreational  centers  to  be  found  in 
any  large  park  in  the  United  States.  A  music  temple  with 
outdoor  auditorium,  a  memorial  museum,  academy  of 
science  and  other  buildings  of  inspiring  architecture  have 
been  the  gifts  of  citizens. 

With  this  sort  of  development  has  come  a  decided  change 
in  the  character  and  training  of  park  executives.  Most  of 
the  early  park  men  were  horticulturalists,  who  put  up  a  con- 
scientious but  losing  battle  when  the  serpent  in  the  form  of 
a  demand  for  active  play  first  threatened  their  flowering 
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Edens.    It  is  said  that,  as  late  as   1905,  a  New  England     governments  are  in  the  same  position  as  park  departments 
park    superintendent    forbade    a   slide    for   children    to   be      in  respect  of  current  revenues. 

installed  in  a  park  because  it  would  "mar  the  landscape."  A  plan  devised  in  Lorain,  Ohio,  is  worth  the  attention 

Landscape  beauty  still  has  a  vital  place  in  parks,  but  the      of  other  communities.    Here  a  group  of  citizens  purchased 
park  superintendent  becomes  more  and  more  the  recreation      a  large  tract  of  land,  and  after  reserving  one  hundred  acres 


leader  and  sociologist.  "The  modern  park  executive,"  says 
the  study,  "should  be  first  of  all  a  student  and  interpreter 
of  the  social  needs  of  the  people,  insofar  as  these  needs  can 


for  a  large  park,  sold  the  remainder  for  a  sum  sufficient  to 
cover  the  entire  cost  of  the  original  tract.  Donations  of 
land  and  bequests  for  parks  from  public-spirited  citizens  are 


be  met  through  their  leisure  time.  ...  In  addition  he  must  becoming  more  and  more  common.  A  method  of  acquiring 
be  a  promoter,  a  leader  and  organizer  of  the  people  in  a  recreation  spaces  in  the  growing  portions  of  towns  and 
great  variety  of  activities  designed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  cities  has  been  demonstrated  by  about  a  hundred  progressive 
rwnedy  the  human  ills  resulting  from  the  inherent  defects 
of  abnormal  living  conditions,  especially  in  urban  com- 
munities, and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  aid  the  people  to  gain 
a  greater  measure  of  happiness  in  living." 


IN  1900  not  a  single  institution  offered  special  training 
for  the  profession  of  either  park  executive  or  recreation 
worker.  Now  over  sixty  different  colleges  give  special 
courses  in  landscape  architecture  with  attention  to  the 
training  of  park  executives,  and  more  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty  educational  institutions  offer  courses  for  the 
training  of  recreation  leaders.  The  National  Recreation 
School,  opened  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America  in  New  York  City  in  1926,  gives  a  one- 
year  course  for  college  graduates. 

The  salaries  paid  park  employes  are  comparatively  small. 
Especially  do  many  executives  seem  underpaid  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  each  is  responsible  for  the  success  of  an  invest- 
ment running  frequently  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

Lack  of  unity  is  a  major  weakness  in  the  administration 
of  parks  in  many  cities,  according  to  the  study.  The  types 
of  authorities  having  control  of  parks  and  recreation 
activities  number  several  hundreds.  In  the  first  twenty-five 
cities  there  are  sixty-two  different  agencies  dealing  with 
public  parks  and  recreation. 

Chicago  has  nineteen  independent  park  and  recreation 
districts  within  the  city  and  eleven  outside,  all  possessing 
the  corporate  powers  of  the  municipality.  There  are  also  a 
general  bureau  in  the  municipal  department  of  public 
works,  having  charge  of  certain  parks,  playgrounds  and 
bathing  beaches  over  the  city  as  a  whole,  and  a  Bureau  of 
Recreation  under  the  Board  of  Education.  New  York 
City's  division  of  park  districts  corresponds  to  the  old 
borough  division.  Each  of  the  five  park  systems  is  under 
a  single  appointed  commissioner  whose  tenure  of  office  is 
subject  to  political  changes  in  the  head  of  the  municipal 
government. 

Park  property  in  the  United  States  is  acquired  and 
improved  almost  universally  by  means  of  bond  issues. 
Mortgaging  their  future  in  this  way  is  the  only  plan  most 
communities  can  follow  in  making  up  for  their  neglect  to 
provide  necessary  park  areas  in  the  past.  However,  many 
consider  it  only  just  that  the  entire  financial  burden  should 
not  be  borne  by  the  generation  acquiring  the  area. 

SOME  communities  have  adhered  to  the  policy  of  "pay  as 
you  go,"  financing  extension  and  improvements  out  of 
current  revenues.  But  such  revenues  generally  are  insuffi- 
cient even  for  operation  and  maintenance  costs.  There  have 
been  a  few  notable  examples  of  acquisition  of  properties  by 
direct  appropriation  of  municipal  government,  but  as  a  rule 


real  estate  dealers,  who  have  set  aside  a  part  of  new  sub- 
divisions for  parks  and  playgrounds  and  have  found  that 
this  pays  them  in  advertising  value  and  quicker  sales  of 
home-sites. 

An  encroachment  that  threatens  parks  today,  the  study 
points  out,  is  that  of  buildings — museums,  libraries,  art 
centers,  war  memorials — which  take  up  large  areas  of 
precious  open  space.  Many  civic  storms  have  arisen  and 
raged  over  the  introduction  of  such  structures  into  city 
parks.  In  spite  of  this,  some  have  been  introduced.  Whether 
or  not  to  allow  concessions  presents  another  problem. 
A  classic  example  was  the  three-year  war  against  the 
Greek  who  would  erect  a  peanut  stand  in  Battery  Park, 
Manhattan. 

The  study  recommends  special  areas  for  tourist  camps, 
declaring  that  withdrawal  of  several  acres  of  a  large 
park  for  the  continuous  use  of  people  from  outside  the  city 
is  hardly  justifiable  in  principle  and  has  a  disturbing  effect 
upon  the  general  landscape  design  and  appearance  of  the  park. 

""QOSSY"  GILLIS,  forthright  mayor  of  Newburyport, 
^J   Massachusetts,  when  asked  how  he  stood  on  parks, 
is  said  to  have  replied,  "I'm  for  'em.     I've  slept  in  some  of 
the  best  parks  in  the  country." 

Another  reason  why  city  officials  are  increasingly  "for 
'em"  is  that  attractive  parks  are  proving  one  of  the  best 
advertisements  a  city  can  have.  Parks  enhance  real  estate 
values  in  their  neighborhood,  which  value  comes  back  to 
the  city  in  increased  taxes.  Facilities  for  wholesome  recrea- 
tion attract  and  hold  industries.  Employers  are  keenly  alive 
to  the  recreation  problem  in  cities  and  its  relation  to 
working  efficiency.  Not  a  few  cities  have  failed  to  secure 
coveted  industries  because  they  lacked  sufficient  parks  and 
playgrounds. 

Park  authorities  should  add  to  their  other  duties  that  of 
publicist,  explains  a  chapter  of  the  study.  In  the  past, 
educational  publicity  has  been  little  employed  except  when 
campaigns  for  funds  with  which  to  acquire  or  develop 
properties  have  been  conducted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
greatest  need  for  such  publicity  begins  after  the  areas  have 
been  acquired.  This  use  of  all  the  principles  of  present-day 
salesmanship  to  see  that  the  people  enjoy  their  park  facilities 
to  the  fullest  extent  is  a  far  cry  from  "Keep  Off  the  Grass." 
The  spare  time  afforded  by  shorter  work  days  and  the 
five-and-a-half-day  week  will  be  a  menace  rather  than  a 
boon  unless  it  is  used  wisely.  More  outdoor  sports  and 
constructive  interests  are  imperative  to  check  the  idle, 
unsatisfying,  sometimes  vicious  amusement  that  leads  to 
youthful  mischief  and  delinquency. 

City  parks  and  playgrounds  are  sadly  inadequate  still. 
But  they  bid  fair  to  be  the  laboratory  in  which  America 
will  work  out  a  happier,  more  expressive  use  of  her  growing 
leisure. 


Economic  Patterns  of  New  York 


By  H.  W.  DODDS 


A  S  long  as  city,  planning  was  merely  the  handmaiden 
/  %  of  civic  art  it  was  .simple  and  understandable 

^••^L  in  purpose  and  method.  But  nothing  illustrates 
£_  %  the  broad  sweep  of  the  city-planning  movement 
and  the  distance  which  separates  it  from  the 
city-beautiful  objective  better  than  the  first  volume  of  the 
Regional  Survey  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs  (Major 
Economic  Factors  in  Metropolitan  Growth  and  Arrange- 
ment, by  Robert  Murray  Haig  in  consultation  with  Roswell 
C.  McCrea),  which  studies  the  economic  causes  of  aggre- 
gations of  population  and  the  manner  in  which  persons  and 
industries  distribute  themselves  within  urban  areas. 

It  is  difficult  to  restrain  one's  enthusiasm  in  considering 
this  report  by  Professors  Haig  and  McCrea  because  it 
undoubtedly  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  emphasis  upon 
the  economics  of  city  planning,  as  well  as  the  suggestion  of 
a  technique  for  applying  it. 

To  some  the  modern  city  is  still  a  parasitic  growth.  To 
others,  recognizing  the  economic  and  social  causes  which 
draw  people  to  this  "unnatural"  environment,  it  yet  remains 
a  monstrosity — the  Intolerable  City,  of  Lewis  Mumford — 
which  in  our  ignorance  we  have  inflicted  upon  ourselves. 
According  to  critics  of  this  school  it  could  all  have  been 
avoided  by  a  moderate  exercise  of  thought  and  foresight. 


Yet  the  modern  city  planner  must  devise  such  a  pattern  ii 
he  is  materially  to  increase  the  enjoyment  and  beauty  of  city 
life.  It  will  not  be  accomplished  merely  by  prohibiting 
skyscrapers  and  hastily  building  rapid-transit  lines  into 
unbuilt  districts,  for  in  addition  to  providing  a  richer  supply 
of  the  amenities  of  life  the  new  city  must  be  a  more  effective 
business  unit. 

Some  with  favorite  penaceas  for  congestion  become  im- 
patient when  reminded  of  this  obligation,  but  unless  they 
can  supply  an  alternative  to  congestion  which  offers  business 
all  the  economic  advantage  of  the  present,  their  schemes  are 
doomed  to  failure.  Professor  Haig,  therefore,  rightly  urges 
the  need  for  caution  in  zoning.  Although  present  trends 
are  the  result  of  individual  decisions  of  thousands  of  com- 
peting persons  in  search  of  financial  profit  they  "are  (for 
the  moment,  at  least)  the  surest  indication  of  what  is 
economically  sound." 

•  The  first  chapter  of  the  present  volume  refutes  the 
"parasite"  theory  of  city  growth  by  showing  the  economic 
urge  behind  urban  concentration.  It  is  cities  alone  which 
afford  the  large  concentration  of  capital  and  labor  which 
today  provides  the  abundant  assortment  of  the  enjoyable 
commodities  of  life.  Concentration  of  industry  and  trade 
implies  that  raw  materials  must  be  assembled  and  manu- 


To  this  facile  arraignment  Professor  Haig  has  a  three-      factured   products   distributed.     But   against   the   economies 
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fold  and  decisive  reply.  The  first  is  that  the  modern  city, 
even  the  big  congested  city,  is 
economically  efficient.  Not  so 
efficient,  and  certainly  not  so 
comfortable,  as  it  could  be 
made,  but  affording  commercial 
and  industrial  advantages  suffi- 
cient to  induce  men  to  suffer 
the  discomforts  of  congestion. 
Second,  the  present  uses  of  land 
are  not  so  irrational  as  they  may 
seem.  At  first  glance,  he  ad- 
mits, everything  in  the  New 
York  region  seems  misplaced, 
but  "the  deeper  one  delves  into 
the  present  lay-out,  the  more 
distrustful  he  becomes  of  sweep- 
ing indictments  of  its  sound- 
ness." In  other  words,  business 
men  seeking  industrial  locations 
have,  by  trial  and  error,  ar- 
ranged themselves  to  their 
economic  advantage.  Although 
the  arrangement  could  have 
been  planned  better  by  a  super- 
mind,  it  is  not  an  economic 
atrocity.  Third,  the  tremendous 
difficulty  in  devising  a  more 
economically  efficient  metro- 
politan pattern  than  that  which 
"just  grows,"  precludes  ready- 
made  cure-alls  for  present  ills. 


In  its  research  and  program,  the  Regional  Plan  of 
Nevi  York  embraces  an  organic  area  250  times  as 
great  as  the  nucleSs  of  Manhattan  Island.  H.  W. 
Dodds  reviews  herewith  the  first  of  twelve  volumes 
to  be  published  during  the  current  year  in  which  the 
committee,  under  the  direction  of  Thomas  Adams, 
summarizes  the  results  of  more  than  five  years  of 
fact-finding  and  offers  its  suggestions  for  a  more 
rational  direction  of  the  protean  growth  of  the  me- 
tropolis (see  The  Survey,  March  15,  1928,  page  75»K 
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of  concentration,  there  arises  "friction  of  space,"  i.e.  costs 

of  transportation.  Great  cities 
occur,  therefore,  where  "the 
richest  resource  can  be  tapped 
with  the  lowest  transportation 
costs."  Such  points  are  also  the 
easiest  points  from  which  con- 
sumption goods  can  be  dis- 
tributed. "Instead  of  explaining 
why  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
population  is  found  in  urban 
areas,"  writes  Professor  Haig, 
"one  must  give  reasons  why  the 
portion  is  not  even  greater." 
The  progress  of  technology  is 
constantly  reducing  the  propor- 
tion which  can  live  on  farms 
or  remain  in  the  extractive 
industries. 

Of  course  manufacture  flour- 
ishes elsewhere  than  in  the  large 
cities  and  certain  decentralizing 
influences  will  always  be  at 
work.  The  friction  of  space 
places  potent  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  concentration  with  re- 
spect to  goods  which  are  highly 
perishable  or  which  experience 
great  variation  in  bulk  or 
weight  during  the  process  of 
manufacture.  Labor  troubles, 
more  prevalent  in  large  cities, 
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drive  industries  out;  while  others  leave  to  take  advantage  of 
what  used  to  be  called  parasitic  labor,  but  which  Professor 
Haig  more  properly  terms  "supplementary."  Thus  the 
exodus  of  silk  factories  to  the  hard-coal  fields  provides  work 
for  wives  and  daughters  of  miners.  Viewed  from  this  angle, 
such  industries  tend  to  maintain  the  family  as  an  economic 
and  social  unit. 

Having  explained  the  city  in  terms  of  economics,  Pro- 
fessor Haig  proceeds  to  consider  the  assignment  of  activities 
to  areas  within  urban  regions.  Other  economists  have  writ- 
ten of  the  causes  of  cities,  but  in  his  treatment  of  the  forces 
which  determine  the  uses  of  urban  land  the  author's  analysis 
is  an  original  contribution.  In  an  effort  to  learn  where 
things  belong  in  an  urban  area,  he  has  studied  the  factors 
which  have  governed  present  locations  in  the  New  York 
region.  Thus  from  the  known  we  may  work  to  the  unknown. 
The  pity  is  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  know  the  known. 

TO  discuss  the  "known,"  studies  of  twelve  industries  and 
businesses  were  made.  These  surveys,  which  have  already 
been  published  as  monographs,  are  the  most  comprehensive 
and  intelligent  yet  made  in  a  field  in  which  the  technique 
had  largely  to  be  developed.  They  form  the  basis  of  the 
generalizations  of  the  present  volume.  The  data  proved  dis- 
couragingly  meager.  For  this  reason  the  attempt  to  measure 
present  space  requirements  of  various  businesses  in  terms  of 
land  values  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  most  that  could 
be  accomplished  was  an  examination  into  the  trends  of  busi- 
ness uses  in  the  New  York  area.  But  a  knowledge  of  trends 
and  their  causes  is  fundamental  to  answering  the  question, 
How  shall  decentralization  proceed? 

Manufacturing  would  appear  to  be  one  activity  which  did 
not  belong  in  a  highly  congested  center  of  a  metropolis  and 
is  probably  being  crowded  out  of  Manhattan,  although  the 
downward  trend  has  not  been  established  absolutely.  Con- 
sidering the  center  of  the  New  York  region  to  be  the  part 
of  Manhattan  south  of  Fifty-ninth  Street,  the  number  there- 
in employed  in  manufacturing  increased  44.8  per  cent  from 
1900  to  1922.  But  for  the  metropolitan  region  as  a  whole, 
the  increase  was  114  per  cent  while  the  population  for  the 
entire  area  increased  only  66.8  per  cent.  Moreover,  the 
number  employed  in  factories  in  the  central  district  today 
is  less  than  in  1917.  It  would  seem  from  these  facts  that 
the  peak  in  commercial  Manhattan  was  reached  ten  years 
ago.  Printing  is  the  only  group  showing  a  consistent  gain 
in  this  zone  during  the  twenty-two  year  period. 

For  the  whole  region,  two  of  the  nine  manufacturing  in- 
dustries studied,  tobacco  and  wood  products,  appear  not  to 
thrive  under  metropolitan  conditions.  Machine  methods  in 
tobacco  manufacture  have  made  it  a  "supplementary"  in- 
dustry, utilizing  a  large  amount  of  female  labor  and 
showing  a  tendency  to  move  to  towns  where  it  can 
supplement  metal  or  other  industries  requiring  male 
labor.  The  wood  industry  involves  reduction  in  bulk  and 
weight  as  manufacture  proceeds,  which  encourages  it  to 


move  to  points  convenient  to  supply.  Textiles,  food,  print- 
ing and  metals  have  held  their  own  in  the  metropolitan  re- 
gion during  the  past  twenty-two  years.  But  the  women's 
garment  industry,  the  men's  clothing  industry  and  the  chemi- 
cal industry  have  shown  ability  to  grow  amid  congestion. 
Vagaries  of  fashion  and  demands  of  seasons  have  helped  keep 
the  needle  trades  in  New  York.  In  the  women's  garment 
trade  these  influences  are  more  dominant  than  in  the  men's, 
which  goes  to  account  for  its  more  rapid  increase  in  the 
central  zone,  in  which  the  men's  garment  industry  has  fallen 
off.  The  latter,  however,  has  grown  greatly  in  the  rest 
of  the  region.  The  chemical  industry  has  shown  a  rapid 
rate  of  growth,  due  to  the  fact  that  heavy  chemicals  usually 
increase  in  bulk  and  weight  in  the  final  processes  and  that 
fine  chemicals  are  produced  by  small  establishments  using 
hand  methods. 

Studies  of  three  activities  devoted  to  distribution  and 
financing  were  made.  Wholesale  markets,  it  is  believed, 
will  probably  become,  more  and  more,  solely  a  place  for 
setting  prices  of  standardized  goods,  while  storage  and  trans- 
portation functions  will  be  moved  to  outlying  districts.  The 
financial  district  will  probably  remain  where  it  is,  for  bank- 
ing and  insurance  thrive  best  under  a  high  degree  of  cohesion. 
The  central  retail-shopping  district  will  expand  somewhat 
but  without  any  radical  change  of  location.  Retail  sub- 
centers  will  continue  to  grow,  but  the  advantages  of  the 
central  district  will  remain  although  the  sub-center  will 
develop  more  rapidly. 

ONE  fact  that  emerges  from  the  study  is  the  undoubted 
benefit  attained  by  cohesion  of  economic  functions. 
This  helps  account  for  the  development  of  specialized  dis- 
tricts. Sometimes  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  reasons  for 
such  districts  are  largely  psychological.  It  here  appears 
however,  that  sound  economic  causes  underlie  this  tendency 
to  get  together.  It  is  one  aspect  of  the  struggle  to  over- 
come the  friction  of  space,  to  accomplish  which  high  site 
rents  will  often  be  paid. 

Considering  the  amount  of  money  and  energy  expended 
in  the  present  study  the  task  of  the  city  planner,  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  project  past  trends  into  the  future,  be- 
comes gigantic.  It  touches  every  aspect  of  life  in  a  world 
whose  technology  is  constantly  changing.  Many  necessary 
data  are  lacking  or  can  be  supplied  only  by  great  effort. 
Statistics  are  fragmentary  and  incomplete.  The  enormity 
of  the  problems,  the  methodology  yet  to  be  developed  from 
imperfect  materials,  the  baffling  complexity  of  the  forces, 
may  easily  discourage  cities  from  undertaking  such  planning 
as  the  Regional  Plan  of  New  York  contemplates.  Yet 
undertaken  it  must  be,  if  the  vision  of  a  real  city  beautiful 
is  to  be  realized.  In  years  to  come  this  first  volume  of 
the  final  report  of  the  Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and 
Its  Environs  will  be  referred  to  as  a  significant  step  in  the 
control  of  the  development  of  our  cities  along  rational 
lines,  better  places  to  work  in  and  to  live  in. 
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Drawing  by  Halle  Schlesinger,  Walden  School 
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One  Who  Builded 
a  House 


There  are  those  who  say,  "Life  is  something 

more  than  that  which  we  believe  it  to  be." 
They  say,  "Let  us  look  at  human  beings  as  if 

we  never  had  seen  them  before. 
There  are  a  thousand  whose  hands  are  deft,  there  are 

a  thousand  whose  heads  are  deft, 
There  is  one  whose  heart  is  awake  and  aware, 
Let  us  see  them  all  for  the  first  time." 
It  is  an  enchanting  game,  for  now  all  these  individuals 
Disappear.     Where  there  were  a  thousand  and  a 

thousand  and  one 

There  remains  only  a  single  creature,  the  Human  Being, 
More  than  a  race,  more  than  a  group, 
All  these  thousands  are  no  longer  multiple 
They  are  the  Human  Being,  functioning  in  the 

mask  of  many. 
It  is  the  new  arithmetic. 

*        «        * 

Thus  there  are  those  who  will  have  nothing  to 

do  with  masks, 
Who  say,  "My  dear  race,  do  not  be  absurd  and 

try  to  differentiate  your  souls  by  your  faces, 
Your  geographic  areas,  languages,  periods,  or  even  planets. 
Read  through! 
To  be  sure,  your  masks  make  charming  colors  which  we 

would  not  willingly  forgo, 
Your  fatherlands  are  enchanting  as  stage  properties — 

let  us  keep  them  as  such, 
Your  languages  give  variety  to  literature  and  to 

operas — that  must  be  what  they  are  for! 
Very  likely  your  histories  are  separate  merely  so  that 

school  boys  can  learn  about  you  more  easily, 
And  the  planets  themselves — probably  peopled  as  they 

are — 
At  this  distance 


By  ZONA  GALE 

Drawings  by  A.  PetrucceUi 


Seem  to  offer  to  us  singularly  few  social  distinctions. 
Would  one  say,  'Who  are  those  people  up  there?' 

and  'Nobody  knows  them!' 
No,  all  these  separations  merely  make  the  great 

pageant  more  colorful, 
All  these  varieties  of  the  Human  Being  make 

the  drama  more  poignant, 
All  these  apparent  discriminations  are  so 

many  different  shapes 
For  purer  ornamentation.    Differences  in  peoples 

are  decorations  and  no  more." 

There  are  those  who,  thank  God,  do  talk  like  that 
Not  on  papers,  but  in  life. 

*        *        * 

There  was  one  such  who  builded  a  house. 

This  is  the  house. 

For  twenty-five  years  she  has  made  of  it  a  center  of  energy 

Saying  these  things;  saying,  "Come — since  all  of  us 

together  count  up  only  to  one, 
Let  us  be  about  the  health  and  the  occupation  and 

the  education  and  the  love  of  that  one. 
Let  us  do  these  things  not  for  ourselves,  but  for  Ourself." 
We  know  what  has  resulted.   We  know  what 

she  had  done, 
What  all  have  done  who  have  learned  to  count 

by  her  arithmetic, 
To  measure  by  her  geography,  to  speak  in  her 

great  simple  language, 

To  see  the  one  face  behind  the  disc  of  all  the  faces. 
For  Greenwich  House  stands  here  and  speaks  the  truth : 
That  the  illusion  of  separateness  need  not  separate, 
That  living  is  an  exercise  in  human  relationship, 
That  life  is  something  more  than  we  believe  it  to  be, 
That  man  is  not  his  brother's  keeper 

but  his  brother's  brother. 


/GREENWICH  HOUSE,  New  Yark. 
V-7"  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary with  a  gay  neighborhood  din- 
ner at  which  Miss  Gale,  an  old  resi- 
dent, read  this  tribute  to  Mary  K 
Simlthovitch,  the  founder  and  head 
worker,  and  to  all  like  her  who  ha-ve 
given  a  new  meaning  to  the  word 
neighbor.  The  little  drawings  on  this 
page  were  taken  from  the  dinner 
folder,  which  looked  backward  to  the 
modest  old  house  at  z6  Janet  Street, 
and  forward  to  new  ventures — a  new 
work-shop,  a  summer  camp,  and  addi- 
tional quarters  for  the  Music  School. 
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SOCIAL    PRACTICE 


Social  Work  Preferred 


By  ADELINE  E.  DARTT 


SOCIAL  work  is  in  the  throes  of  an  epidemic  of 
popularity.    The    antitoxin    of    practical    common 
sense   has  just  been    discovered.     It   must   yet   be 
administered  to  check  the  progress  of  emotionalism, 
theory  and  futility.    The  method  of  such  adminis- 
tration   is    still    unknown    but   there    are   sign-posts    along 
the  way. 

Social  service  is  not  a  familiar  profession.  The  average 
person  is  only  vaguely  aware  of  it.  Economically  and 
socially  above  the  level  for  the  need  of  it,  he  looks  upon  it 
with  mingled  sensations.  Generally,  he  feels  it  is  com- 
mendable, a  sort  of  scientific  uplift  idea  that  deserves  his 
praise  and  sometimes  his  dollars.  Some  people  have  friends 
who  are  social  workers.  They  make  excellent  dinner  guests 
or  fill  in  the  dull  spots  in  a  would-be  intellectual  evening 
because  they  can  aways  be  relied  upon  to  talk  shop  and  tell 
horrible  tales  that  give  the  host  and  his  guests  a  vicarious 
thrill.  Some  reject  social  service  as  meddlesome  tomfoolery. 
I  fear  there  are  still  a  few  benighted  souls  who  confuse 
social  service  and  socialism.  And  there  are  some  radical 
socialists  who  keenly  resent  the  social  worker  because  she 
patches  holes  in  that  social  order  which  he  would  like  to 
see  collapse  through  its  progressive  decay. 

Social  workers  and  physicians  with  years  of  experience 
and  a  gifted  pen  have  written  of  the  ideals  and  processes  of 

I  social  work  so  graphically  that  no  one  need  be  ignorant  of 
its  general  applications,  yet  who  ever  reads  them  except 
social  workers  ( and  they  not  as  frequently  as  they  might)  ? 
Go  to  any  public  library  and  ask  for  Social  Diagnosis  or 
What  Is  Social  Case  Work?  by  Mary  E.  Richmond;  the 
first,  a  long  and  rather  technical  treatise;  the  second,  short, 
informative  and  readable.  Or  request  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot's 
beautiful  little  book,  Social  Service  and  the  Art  of  Healing, 
or  perhaps  Mary  C.  Jarrett's  The  Kingdom  of  Evils,  which 
would  make  really  thrilling  reading  over  many  a  winter 
evening.  I  am  skeptical  as  to  how  many  public  libraries 
possess  them.  If  you  do  receive  them,  I  will  wager  with 
you  that  not  any  of  them  has  ever  been  read  more  than 
once  or  twice — unless  you  are  resident  in  a  college  com- 
munity with  a  well-developed  sociology  department  or  allied 
school  of  social  work. 

Yet,  I  contend,  social  work  is  in  the  throes  of  an  epidemic 
of  popularity,  that  popularity  which,  each  year,  brings  it  a 
procession  of  recruits  from  the  colleges,  hospital  training- 
schools,  business  and  teaching  professions  and  even  boarding 
schools  and  convents.  It  is  this  influx  that  has  made  the 
epidemic,  and  it  is  these  persons  who  cause  the  tremendous 
"turn  over"  in  social  agencies  that  brings  grey  hairs  and 
sleepless  nights  to  over-worked  executives. 

Why  this  popularity?  First,  there  exists  in  all  of  us 
a  desire  to  know  all  about  the  other  fellow.  We  camouflage 
that  desire  in  a  conscious  feeling  of  altruism,  but  it  is  really 
curiosity.  We  don't  so  much  want  to  help  him  as  we  want 


to  know  about  him.  Our  young  women,  fresh  from  school 
and  college,  want  to  know  about  life  and  here  is  a  fairly 
new  profession  which  will  pay  them  for  the  glorious  thrill 
of  finding  out.  Closely  allied  to  this  element  of  curiosity 
is  the  novelty.  Social  service  is  not  quite  so  commonplace 
as  teaching  or  a  secretarial  job. 

A  second  reason  is  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  novitiate,  social 
work  does  not  demand  a  talent  nor  a  specific  training.  The 
girl  who  seeks  to  enter  the  profession  is  quite  sure  all  she 
has  to  do  is  to  knock  at  the  door  of  any  social  agency  and 
they  will  hail  her  as  a  long-sought  savior.  She  usually  finds 
out  her  sad  mistake,  but  that  is  a  matter  I  shall  touch 
upon  later. 

A  third  reason— and  the  most  compelling  one — is  the 
opportunity  social  service  offers  to  forget  her  troubles. 
Consequently  to  its  doors  come  the  repressed,  the  timid, 
the  unhappy,  the  moody  and  all  the  mentally  halt  and  sick 
and  lame.  The  misfits  of  the  community  are  sure  they  will 
fit  into  the  field  of  social  service.  Fortunately,  many  of 
them  are  recognized  and  not  allowed  to  enter,  but  un- 
fortunately all  too  many  slip  through,  and  the  harm  they 
do  in  attempting  to  solve  their  own  difficulties  in  the  light 
of  some  one  else's  problem  is  tragic. 

Into  these  three  main  reasons  can  be  easily  fitted  the 
subordinate  ones:  a  desire  to  change  one's  job,  to  earn  a 
living  without  special  training,  to  get  local  color  for  future 
fiction,  and  so  on. 

Against  this  influx,  stands  the  professional  social  worker. 
Her  number  is  small  and  her  task  is  large.  She  needs  help 
and  welcomes  new  blood  and  enthusiasm  but  she  demands 
certain  things  of  her  recruits  and  they  are  the  last  things 
the  recruits  have  considered. 

FIRST,  she  demands  physical  and  mental  health.  She 
knows  the  actual  labor  involved  in  a  social  worker's  day, 
the  hours  of  stair-climbing  and  tramping  streets  in  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  the  hours  of  waiting  for  trains 
and  doctors  with  fractious  children  and  weary  adults  for 
companions.  She  also  knows  the  depressions  and  dis- 
couragements that  play  havoc  with  one's  mental  processes 
unless  they  are  of  the  soundest. 

Second,  but  almost  a  corollary  of  the  first,  she  demands 
ability  to  play  and  a  sense  of  humor.  To  preserve  good 
physical  and  mental  health,  one  must  know  recreation  apart 
from  one's  job  and  it  must  be  recreation  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  word — it  must  build  again  in  a  different  atmosphere, 
a  new  world  of  lighter  responses  and  gayer  reactions. 

A  social  worker  must  laugh  not  at  but  with  her  client. 
She  must  really  see  the  funny  elements  in  a  tragic  situation 
but  never,  oh  never,  must  she  be  a  Pollyanna  with  a  con- 
scious smirk. 

Third,  she  must  have  adequate  education,  training  and 
experience.  Now,  I  enter  upon  a  controversial  subject  whose 
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arguments  do  not  belong  here.  It  so  happens  that  those  in 
the  field  of  social  work  do  not  entirely  agree  among  them- 
selves as  to  the  exact  nature  of  these  requirements,  but  I 
think  I  am  fairly  safe  in  giving  as  an  essential  minimum : 

1.  A  college  education  or  its  equivalent  and  I  would  define 
as  its  equivalent  a  very  clearly  demonstrated  ability  to  think 
logically. 

2.  Previous    experience    in    handling    people,    in    teaching, 
recreational  work,  or  business. 

3.  Training  in  a  recognized  school  of  social  work. 

4-  Jf  such  training  is  not  possible,  the  willingness  to  serve 
a  training  apprenticeship  in  a  large  social  agency  of  recognized 
ability. 

SUCH  requirements  should  stem  the  tide  of  undesirable 
popularity  but  unfortunately  they  do  not.  The  profession 
itself  is  somewhat  at  fault  here  although  the  fault  is  largely 
one  of  youth.  Social  workers  everywhere  are  working 
towards  a  standardization  of  their  profession,  both  through 
small  organized  groups  in  local  agencies  and  through  co- 
operation with  and  membership  in  the  now  well-recognized 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers.  But  all  this  is 
as  yet  comparatively  new  and  not  sufficiently  far-reaching 
to  check  the  influx  which  pours  in  through  every  loop-hole 
and — disillusioned  as  rapidly — pours  out,  at  a  waste  of 
time  and  labor  to  the  social  agency  to  say  nothing  of  the 
harm  done  by  ruthless  and  unskilled  handling  of  delicate 
problems.  For  social  service,  if  truly  understood,  should  be 
an  intelligent  effort  to  see  the  other  fellow's  problem  dis- 
passionately in  the  light  of  his  heredity,  environment, 
personality  and  financial  status  and  with  the  aid  of  this 
accumulated  knowledge  to  help  him  to  help  himself.  Can 
we  adequately  do  this  by  curiosity  or  altruism  or  interest? 
No!  But  the  years  of  study  and  training  our  schools  of 
social  work  offer,  and  our  experience,  do  provide  the  tools 
to  do  this  very  thing.  They  do  not  provide  the  points  listed 
in  my  first  three  qualifications  and  without  these,  we  can 
not  handle  the  tools  effectively. 

Do  you  wonder  that  I  say  we  must  provide  an  antitoxin 
of  common  sense?  Will  not  the  requirements  of  the  pro- 
fessional social  worker  as  I  have  outlined  them  provide 
that  common  sense?  These  are  common-sense  requirements 
but  the  social  worker  must  now  get  them  across  to  that 
great  outer  world  that  knows  so  little  of  her  profession. 

To  accomplish  this,  she  must  do  two  things:  she  must 
talk  less  of  her  cases  and  more  about  herself,  and  she  must 
educate  the  educators  so  that  the  flood  of  enthusiastic 
novitiates  will  be  stemmed  at  its  outset  and  the  ambition 
of  the  unfit  diverted  into  other  channels.  These  two  steps 
are  not  easy  steps.  They  involve  overcoming  old  prejudices 
and  forcing  entrance  into  new  fields.  But  these  are  matters 
social  work  has  faced  since  its  very  beginning.  Why  not 
face  them  again? 

To  talk  more  of  herself  than  of  her  cases  may  seem 
egotistical  but  stop  and  think  a  minute.  Look  at  the  big 
charity  drives  and  community  chest  campaigns!  What  is 
featured  ?  Sad  cases,  pathetic  cases — weary  mothers  and 
undernourished  children — all  calculated  to  stir  the  hearts 
and  open  the  purse-strings  of  the  rich.  How  many  of  these 
donors  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  personnel  who  administer 
the  funds  they  give?  They  would  not  trust  their  invest- 
ments or  even  their  church  giving  to  a  fresh  young  thing  in 
her  twenties  with  a  newly  acquired  A.B.,  but  charity  and 
social  service  must  come  from  the  heart,  therefore  age  and 
experience  are  not  considered  by  the  public.  But  if  a  con- 


crete picture  could  be  placed  before  the  eyes  of  this  same 
public,  portraying  a  social  worker's  day  and  the  demands 
put  upon  her  intelligence  and  ingenuity  and,  against  that, 
the  equipment  many  girls  bring  to  face  that  day,  I  am  quite 
confident  that  an  intelligent,  generous  public  would  stand 
back  of  the  professional  social  worker  in  her  scarcely 
audible  cry  for  better  standards. 

Having  made  her  appeal  to  the  general  public,  she  must 
enter  the  schools  and  colleges  from  which  her  "raw 
material"  comes.  A  well-dressed,  well-poised  and  well- 
trained  social  worker,  speaking  from  the  chapel  platform  of 
her  alma  mater  and  spending  a  week  in  conference  with 
enthusiastic  upper  classmen,  can  do  more  towards  eliminating 
the  undesirable,  and  stimulating  the  desirable  in  the  field 
of  social  service  than  all  the  associations  and  professional 
or  graduate  schools  ever  founded.  Remember,  it  is  easier 
to  keep  out  the  undesirable  than  to  put  her  out.  I  should 
like  to  add  just  one  "tip"  here,  that  such  returning  alumnae 
look  not  at  the  athletic  and  social  leaders  of  the  college 
community  nor  at  those  highest  in  scholarship  but  at  the 
"also  ran"  group,  those  who  are  active  and  popular  and 
whose  scholarship  is  good  but  who  do  not  surpass  in  any 
of  these  things.  Too  often  the  college  leader  is  a  flash-in- 
the-pan  who  dies  out  into  a  perpetual  adolescence,  but  it  is 
her  able  second  mate  who  matures  later  that  is  the  genuine 
success,  justifying  the  potentialities  she  showed  in  college. 

Let's  go  farther  than  college.  Why  should  not  social 
workers  make  friends  among  high-school  deans  and  teachers 
of  social  problems  in  our  modern  high  schools?  Why  should 
not  the  social  worker  talk  over  with  the  high-school  teacher 
the  problems  that  confront  them  both?  Working  together 
they  could  help  each  other  to  smooth  out  the  difficulties  in 
two  closely  allied  professions  and  together  they  can  know 
the  material  the  high  school  is  turning  out.  Why  should 
not  the  high-school  pupil  know  as  much  about  the  training 
and  technique  for  social  service  as  she  knows  about  law  or 
medicine  or  nursing  or  teaching?  Who  is  there  to  tell  her 
but  the  social  worker?  How  can  the  social  worker  better 
approach  her  than  through  her  class  and  instructor? 

'  I  'O  strike  at  an  epidemic's  beginnings  is  the  only  method 
J_  to  get  it  under  control.  To  instruct  the  infected 
community  in  health  measures  that  would  prevent  its  return 
is  the  only  way  to  insure  safety.  I  am  asking  you  who  see 
social  work  as  too  popular  a  profession  to  stamp  out  its 
false  popularity  where  it  originates  in  high  school  and 
college  and  the  minds  of  a  public  stimulated  by  drives  and 
campaigns  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  true  popularity  of 
interest  in  a  stabilized  profession  which  requires  clarity  of 
vision,  tenacity  of  purpose  and  thoroughness  of  training. 
I  am  asking  you  who  contemplate  social  work  as  a  pro- 
fession to  ask  yourself  searchingly  and  sincerely,  are  you  ^ 
able  to  place  yourself  in  the  other  fellow's  place?  Can  you 
see  a  situation  with  sympathy,  yet  weigh  it  by  the  knowledge 
which  investigation  brings,  and  make  a  practical  and 
impartial  decision?  Can  you  put  other  people's  troubles 
away  from  you  at  the  end  of  the  day  and  take  your  part 
in  the  pleasures  of  living?  Last  of  all,  have  you  sufficiently 
solved  your  own  difficulties  so  that  you  may  see  those  of 
others  unclouded  by  any  projection  of  your  own?  If  you 
can  give  an  honest  yes  to  these  questions  and  are  willing  to 
train,  study,  and  take  orders,  then  not  only  will  social 
work  be  preferred  by  you  to  all  other  professions  but  you 
will  be  by  social  work  preferred. 


Crime  in  Massachusetts 

L  Dubs  and  Dollars 


By  CHARLES  A.  GATES 


T'S  a  bad  job.  I'm  almost  ready  to  give  it  up.  Every 
blessed  time  I  talk  with  my  friends  about  crime  they 
insist  upon  painting  the  crime  picture  in  colors  of  the 
deep-dyed  murderer,  the  bandit  and  the  professional 
criminal.  And  most  of  them — not  all,  thank  good- 
ness— formulate  their  various  theories  of  treatment  ac- 
cordingly. Most  of  the  public's  education  on  crime  matters 
comes  through  the  public  press;  not  case  records.  You  can't 
blame  the  press  for  selecting  the  choice  tidbits  of  human 
misbehavior,  but  we  mustn't  allow  that  fact  to  fool  us.  Just 
whr.t  is  our  problem  in  terms  of  criminals,  and  dollars  spent 
for  their  treatment?  Here  are  the  facts  in  Massachusetts. 

We  have  for  the  adult  male  and  female  offender,  five 
•state  institutions,  and  seventeen  houses  of  correction  and 
jails  operated  by  the  counties,  under  state  supervision.  That 
makes  a  total  of  twenty-two  penal  institutions.  Twenty- 
one  of  that  number  are  concerned  with  relatively  minor 
offenders ;  one,  Charlestown  Prison,  keeps  serious  offenders, 
felons,  persons  in  many  cases  whose  maturity  and  records 
do  not  promise  easy  reformation.  This  one  prison  held  an 
average  of  852  prisoners  in  1926.  The  twenty-one  jails, 
reformatories,  the  state  farm,  the  prison  camp  and  hospital, 
and  various  houses  of  correction  held  an  average  of  5,803 
prisoners  in  the  same  year.  In  addition  to  these  institution- 
ally treated  delinquents,  there  were  1,253  on  parole.  Add 
the  three  bodies  together: 
7,910  adult  offenders  under 
treatment  in  Massachusetts 
in  1926.  By  percentage: 
to.8  per  cent  were  serious 
offenders  in  a  penitentiary, 
73.4  per  cent  minor  and 
casual  offenders  in  other  in- 
stitutions, 15.8  per  cent 
parolees. 

Now  let's  consider  the 
cost.  The  net  cost  of  treat- 
ment -for  those  7,910  pri- 
soners was  $2,319,566.91. 
The  serious  offenders  cost 
$200.01  per  capita,  the  minor 
offenders  $326.84  each,  and 
for  every  man  paroled  from 
state  institutions  there  was 
paid  exactly  $34.22.  Here's 
where  the  money  went  by 
percentage:  7.3  per  cent  of 
the  total  cost  went  to  the 
state  prison ;  90.9  per  cent 
went  to  care  for  our  great- 
est problem,  the  so-called  less 
serious  offender;  and  1.8  per 
cent  of  the  state's  crime  bill 
nvas  paid  to  the  much  over- 
burdened and  overKrriticized 
parole  system. 

I  know  conclusions  are  not 
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necessary,  but  one  can't  resist  the  temptation.  Our  criminal 
problem  is,  by  cost,  just  a  little  over  seven  per  cent  a  state 
prison  problem  in  which  must  be  included  offenders  against 
the  public  order  as  well  as  felons  of  more  serious  nature, 
the  bandits,  murderers  and  thugs.  Yet  most  of  our  crime 
news  in  the  newspapers  is  about  this  group  of  offenders. 
And  the  public's  mind  is  made  up  that  all  treatment  should 
be  for  the  convict  of  their  mind's  invention,  the  vindictive, 
sharp-witted  arch-demon.  We  hate  to  shatter  the  "true- 
story"  dream,  but  here  are  the  facts — more  than  90  per  cent 
of  our  harassed  taxpayers'  crime-expense  is  spent  to  protect 
society  from  a  most  mediocre  colorless  lot  of  "mutts,"  whom 
we  never  even  get  a  chance  to  read  about! 

And  we  ought  to  feel  ashamed,  after  reading  of  the  ex- 
cellent results  of  parole  in  Massachusetts,  for  we  are  judg- 
ing it  on  a  $34.22  per  capita  expenditure.  What  might  be 
done  if  we  spent,  say,  5  per  cent  instead  of  1.9  per  cent  of 
our  budget  oh  this  penological  sword  of  Damocles? 

The  nature  of '  crimes  committed  in  Massachusetts  is 
changing.  Crimes  against  the  person 'have  decreased  froni 
10,145  in  1925,  to  9,043  in  1926,  to  7,962  in  1927.  Crimes 
against  property  have  decreased  from  14,152  in  1925,  to 
13,826  in  1926,  to  12,160  in  1927.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  proportion  of  petty  offences  and  crimes  against  the  pub- 
lic welfare  is  increasing.  We  had  4,735  more  motor-vehicle 

law  violations  in  1927  than 
in  1926.  We  had  a  bare  488 
increase  in  drunkenness. 
Liquor  law  violations,  nar- 
cotic law  violations,  non- 
support,  and  weapofi-carry- 
ing  held  their  own  or  de- 
creased. Other  offences 
,against  the  public  order,  too 
inumerous  in  nature  to  enU- 
'tnefate,  but  all  of  the  So- 
called  less  serious  sort,  in- 
greased  to  the  tune  of  6,976. 
Remember  these  figures 
when  you  talk  about  crime 
and  criminals.  And  remem- 
ber also  that  the  criminal 
dub  is  the  neophyte  in  the 
fraternity  of  crime.  From 
his  ranks  we  are  to  recruit 
our  felons.  Many  of  these 
minor  offences  might  be  pre- 
vented, if  we  knew  how,  and 
had  the  will  to  do  it.  The 
Department  of  Correction 
has  the  will  to  do  it  and  is 
seeking  earnestly  for  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  "how"? 
An  advisory  council  of  fifteen 
representative  citizens  of 
Massachusetts,  headed  by 
Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabet  of. 
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Harvard  University,  is  diligently  studying  the  facts  of 
crime.  Hundreds  of  case  records  have  been  analyzed  and 
nearly  15,000  normal  children  have  been  studied.  If  this 
council  can  throw  light  on  the  difficult  problem  of  the  in- 
fluencing factors  in  behavior,  if  it  can  show  how  society 
can  in  some  way  head  off  the  incipient  wrong-doer,  its  pur- 
pose will  have  been  accomplished. 

II.  Psychiatric  Signposts 

By  EVA  L.  SIMMONS 

FOR  three  years  Massachusetts  has  been  trying  the  ex- 
periment of  a  state-conducted  psychiatric  study  of  the 
men  and  women  who  go  to  make  up  the  population  of  the 
houses  of  correction,  the  county  penal  institutions.  For  this 
study,  conducted  by  the  Division  for  Examination  of 
Prisoners  of  the  Department  of  Mental  Diseases,  the  state 
is  divided  into  five  districts,  in  each  of  which  is  stationed  a 
unit  which  comprises  social  workers  and  a  psychiatrist. 
The  social  worker  interviews  each  prisoner,  invites  his  con- 
fidence, and  often  gets  light  on  the  workings  of  his  mind 
which  guides  the  psychiatrist  later.  She  then  investigates 
the  social  setting,  including  inheritance,  home,  school  work 
record,  recreation  and  religious  influences,  and  secures  a 
comprehensive  medical  history  extending,  when  possible, 
back  to  grandparents.  The  house  of  correction  physician 
follows  with  a  minute  physical  and  neurological  examina- 
tion, and  a  psychologist  gives  a  psychometric  test.  The 
district  psychiatrist  examines  last,  and  then  submits  the 
complete  report  to  the  director  of  the  division,  who  is  a 
psychiatrist.  The  director  summarizes  the  history,  gives  the 
final  decision  as  to  the  type  of  physical  or  mental  problem, 
and  recommends  sukable  treatment.  These  recommenda- 
tions, with  the  typewritten  history,  are  then  forwarded  to 
the  Department  of  Correction  where  the  advised  treat- 
ment is  attempted. 

In  considering  treatment,  inmates  are  divided  into  groups 
according  to  the  psychiatrist's  findings:  some  who  require 
care  or  training  in  institutions  existent  or  suggested ;  some 
who  would  profit  by  supervision  or  friendly  help  in  the 
community ;  some  who  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  cor- 
rected by  the  sentence  so  that  no  further  trouble  need  be 
expected ;  and  some  who  are  classed  as  "hopeless,"  because 
we  do  not  yet  know  how  to  deal  with  them. 

A  recent  classification  showed  the  greatest  proportion  to 
be  chiefly  problems  of  alcoholism:  31  per  cent  are  those 
who  would  probably  benefit,  to  quote  the  psychiatrist,  "by 
a  long  period  of  treatment  in  an  institution  that  will  pre- 
vent the  use  of  alcohol  and  provide  training  and  occupa- 
tion." Of  these  about  one-third,  or  about  n  per  cent  of 
the  whole,  could  profitably  be  paroled  "after  a  period  of 
treatment,  under  the  supervision  of  a  well  organized  out- 
patient department  manned  by  psychiatrists  and  social 
workers."  Since  such  an  institution  exists,  as  yet,  only  in 
hopeful  plans  for  the  future,  nothing  has  so  far  been 
attempted  for  this  large  number  of  men  and  women.  Never- 
theless private  agencies,  already  interested  in  some  indi- 
viduals, gain  enlightenment  from  reading  the  personality 
studies. 

A  second  large  group,  nearly  9  per  cent,  also  has  as  yet 
no  provision.  These  are  the  psychopathic  delinquents,  i.e., 
those  whose  intelligence  is  good  (sometimes  higher  than 
normal)  but  whose  emotions  are  undisciplined  or  destructive. 
These  are  recommended  for  long  treatment  in  an  institution 


where  their  segregation  protects  society  and  where  right 
teaching  can  be  patiently  applied  until  it  appears  safe  to 
give  them  another  trial  in  the  community.  For  these  also 
nothing  has  been  attempted,  because  we  have  not  yet  such 
an  institution. 

In  cases  in  which  transfer  to  a  more  suitable  institution 
is  advised,  the  sheriff  is  notified.  The  mentally  diseased  or 
epileptic  have  been  found,  so  far,  to  comprise  nearly  4  per 
cent,  defective  delinquents  nearly  5  per  cent ;  the  feeble- 
minded, not  essentially  delinquent,  3  per  cent.  There  are 
a  few  aged  or  sick  who  need  infirmary  care.  In  the  recom- 
mendation for  transfer,  the  need  of  special  medical  treat- 
ment is  also  emphasized.  The  sheriff,  having  authority 
over  the  county  institution,  may  act  according  to  his 
discretion. 

We  find  14  per  cent  classed  as  probably  self-correcting 
after  sentence;  4  per  cent  called  "hopeless";  4  per  cent 
miscellaneous  recommendations,  such  as  deportation,  transfer 
to  prison  camp  or  reformatory,  or  supervision  under  court 
auspices ;  and  28  per  cent  to  be  helped  in  the  community  by 
guidance  and  better  teaching  from  the  appropriate  social 
agency.  This  last  group  seems  the  most  interesting  and 
promising.  At  the  end  of  two  years'  trial  it  was  found 
that  of  those  for  whom  such  help  was  asked,  only  5  per  cent 
had  been  again  committed,  as  compared  to  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  recidivism,  which  is  about  50  per  cent. 

State  and  federal  departments,  among  them  the  Immi- 
gration Bureau,  show  increasing  appreciation  and  readiness 
to  cooperate.  The  State  Department  of  Health  reports  that 
of  those  inmates  brought  to  their  attention  as  needing  con- 
tinued medical  treatment  after  release,  nearly  100  per  cent 
are  attending  clinics. 

There  has  been  a  noticeable  change  in  the  response  of 
private  agencies,  some  of  which  say  frankly  that  their  policy 
had  been  to  plan  for  the  more  promising  members  of  the 
family  and  unconsciously  to  widen  the  separation  between 
the  family  and  its'  troublesome  members — often  the  drinking 
father  or  the  too  adventurous  older  son.  Now  it  is  easier 
to  see  that  closer  cooperation  and  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  offending  ones  will  accomplish  more  for  families  or 
groups  as  a  whole. 

One  Children's  Aid  Society  has  extended  its  age  limit 
to  undertake  the  supervision,  at  home  and  at  work,  of  boys 
and  girls  up  to  twenty-one  years,  after  release  from  the 
house  of  correction.  It  is  too  early  to  show  definite  results, 
but  several  boys,  or  their  parents,  have  voluntarily  accepted 
this  supervision. 

Boys'  clubs  and  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  in 
various  cities  have  extended  their  work  to  provide  for  young 
ex-prisoners  whose  chief  need  seems  to  be  better  recreation. 
Some  of  these  clubs  have  special  workers  who  go  out  to 
seek  the  boys  referred  to  them.  In  other  cases  the  secretary 
of  the  club  promises  special  attention.  In  Boston  the 
commissioner  of  penal  institutions  gives  the  boy  before 
release  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  secretary  of  the  boys' 
club,  v,-hose  interest  has  been  previously  enlisted.  With 
this  the  commissioner  combines  a  personal  word  of  advice 
as  to  the  recreation  recommended  by  the  psychiatrist. 

Social  service  departments  of  some  mental  hospitals  are 
sending  visitors  to  offer  to  the  discharged  prisoner  help  and 
treatment  at  the  psychiatric  clinics.  In  fair  proportion,  such 
offers  have  been  accepted.  The  Florence  Crittenden  League 
of  Compassion  has  undertaken,  in  addition  to  its  work  for 
unmarried  mothers,  a  new  department  which  provides  care, 
either  in  its  home  or  in  the  community,  for  young  women 
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who  have  come  before  the  court  or  who  have  been  released 
after  a  jail  sentence.  One  of  the  difficulties  has  been  the 
lack  of  social  resources  in  rural  districts,  and  the  state 
federation  of  churches  has  evolved  a  plan  by  which  the  help 
of  ministers  will  be  enlisted. 

That  success  in  this  new  venture  does  not  depend  on 
strength  of  authority  or  central  position  of  any  agency  has 
been  made  evident  from  the  beginning  by  the  ready  response 
and  resourcefulness  of  the  family  society  of  a  town  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state.  From  the  first  request,  men 
friendly  visitors  of  whatever  nationality  needed,  have  been 
found — Big  Brothers,  regardless  of  age.  Progress  is  re- 
ported in  nearly  every  case.  A  recent  letter  about  an 
epileptic  woman  who  has  served  a  sentence  says,  "At  the 
present  time,  she  is  living  with  a  nice  French  family  in  a 
pleasant  home  and  appears  well  and  happy.  She  is  con- 
fident that  her  earnings  will  be  sufficient  for  her  support. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  keep  in  touch  with  her  and  assist  her 
in  any  way  possible." 

We  hope  that  this  same  spirit  will  be  revealed  throughout 
the  commonwealth. 


What  Is  the  Boy 
Problem? 

By  BERTHA  B.  HOWELL 


In  The  Survey  of  January  15  {page  519) 
Adeline  E.  Dartt  pointed  out  the  lack  of  con- 
structive case-working  agencies  for  girls  in  their 
'teens.  A  recent  St.  Louis  study  indicates  that 
that  city,  and  others  as  well,  find  a  similar  gap 
in  case-v.'ork  resources  for  dealing  with  boys. 


WHAT  is  "The  Boy  Problem?"    What  are  we  doing 
about  it? 

There  is  much  talk.  We  have  "boys'  work  conferences," 
"boy  life  surveys,"  and  so  on,  ad  infiinitum.  We  have  even 
coined  an  impressive  new  word,  "boyology."  Sometimes  it 
seems  as  if  the  whole  community  was  "doing  something" 
about  boys;  and  yet  even  during  the  War,  when  boys  were 
so  much  the  center  of  every  one's  thought  and  planning, 
those  of  us  whose  job  was  primarily  girls  found  ourselves 
woefully  lacking  in  the  tools  for  constructive  case  work 
with  problem  boys,  and  often  had  to  do  the  job  ourselves. 
Protective  agencies  for  girls  are  taken  for  granted.  They 
have  become  a  standard  part  of  any  community's  social 
program.  But  apparently  no  parallel  type  of  service  has 
been  developed  for  boys. 

Last  spring  the  St.  Louis  Community  Council  set  out  to 
discover  just  what  the  situation  was.  We  had  our  girls' 
protective  agency  doing  case  work  with  problem  girls, 
utilizing  the  child  guidance  clinic  for  diagnosis  and  making 
some  attempt  to  eradicate  the  conditions  in  the  community 
that  fostered  delinquency.  We  had  our  Big  Brother  organi- 
zation, assigning  problem  boys  for  the  friendship  and 
guidance  of  older  men  and  helping  to  find  them  jobs.  We 
had  a  flourishing  Boy  Scout  Council;  but  there  was  no 
agency  equipped  to  do  the  highly  specialized  and  difficult 
job  of  case  work  with  problem  boys,  whose  plight  was  con- 
stantly coming  to  the  attention  of  family  case  workers  and 
girls  protective  workers  throughout  the  city. 


A  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  the  executives  of  com- 
munity funds  in  all  cities  having  a  sufficiently  large  popu- 
lation to  justify  the  existence  of  such  a  protective  agency. 
The  forty-nine  replies  received  showed  a  startling  lack  of 
this  type  of  service,  whether  provided  by  separate  agencies 
or  as  a  clearly  defined  part  of  the  job  of  other  agencies.  In 
many  cases,  it  even  showed  a  total  lack  of  understanding  of 
what  such  service  would  mean. 

'  I  'HIRTY  of  the  forty-nine  organizations  stated  that  no 

L  such  organization  existed  in  their  community.  Some  of 
these  mentioned  the  existence  of  group-work  agencies,  such 
as  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Boy  Scouts,  boys  clubs  and  settlements, 
and  the  fact  that  their  clubs  were  reaching  a  few  problem 
boys.'  In  one  instance  the  statement  was  made  that  an  effort 
was  on  foot  to  start  such  an  organization,  and  in  one  in- 
stance, both  Y.M.C.A.  and  Boy  Scouts  were  said  to  employ 
case  workers  to  do  this  type  of  work  with  the  problem  boys 
referred  to  them.  Six  cities  reported  the  existence  of  Big 
Brother  organizations  whose  volunteer  service  was  based 
on  case  work.  There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  emphasis  on 
case  work  as  a  basis  for  the  volunteer  service  in  these  or- 
ganizations. Two  cities  reported  that  special  bureaus  of  the 
police  department  were  attempting  to  do  this  work.  Juvenile 
protective  associations,  which  worked  with  girls  primarily, 
but  carried  also  some  boys'  work,  were  reported  in  three 
cities,  while  child  guidance  clinics  were  mentioned  in  seven 
instances,  either  incidentally  or  as  handling  all  case  work 
with  problem  boys.  In  two  cities  a  very  interesting  piece 
of  work  was  reported  by  an  Older  Boys'  Department  of  a 
child  placing  agency,  and  in  one  instance  the  combination 
of  a  boys'  emergency  home,  boys'  club,  and  case-work  service 
was  reported.  Family  welfare  societies,  humane  societies, 
visiting  teachers  and  institutions  were  named  incidentally 
in  a  few  cases,  but  there  was  not  one  instance  of  a  separate 
boys'  protective  organization  which  paralleled  the  girls' 
protective  agencies,  and  only  nine  instances  of  an  apparently 
adequate  service  as  an  adjunct  to  some  other  type  of  work. 

The  fact  that  the  most  successful  Big  Brother  organiza- 
tions report  that  they  are  basing  their  service  to  an  increasing 
degree  upon  a  thorough  case-work  foundation,  suggests  a 
need.  The  fact  that  some  group-work  agencies  are  installing 
case- work  departments  as  an  adjunct  to  their  service  is  also 
significant.  We  must  need  some  such  service.  What  shall 
it  be  ?  And  how  can  we  get  it  ?  The  writer  would  like  to 
see  an  earnest  group  of  social  workers,  men  and  women, 
sit  down  around  the  table  and  ask  each  other: 

Do  our  communities  need  a  standard,  specialized  case- 
work service  for  problem  boys  ? 

If  so,  does  the  child  guidance  clinic  entirely  supply  this 
need,  or  is  there  a  place  for  a  supplementary  agency  which 
offers  less  thorough  and  technical  service? 

If  the  latter,  can  this  service  most  effectively  be  given  in 
the  case  of  boys  by  a  group-work  agency,  a  child-placing 
agency,  or  a  family  agency  with  a  special  boys'  case-work 
department,  by  extending  visiting  teacher  work  throughout 
the  year  with  men  workers,  by  establishing  case  work  as  a 
basis  in  our  big  brother  organizations,  or  by  establishing 
a  type  of  agency  parallel  to  the  girls'  protective  agency? 

We  certainly  have  "a  boy  problem."  The  machinery  we 
have  set  up  needs  constructive  analysis,  criticism  and  re- 
organization. Can't  we  start  to  plan  it  together? 

The  Survey  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  readers  who  feel  they 
have  a  plan  or  a  program  to  fill  these  gaps  in  a  city's  resources 
to  heh  bvys  and  girls  grow  up. 
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A  SURVEY  of  all  research  work  in  the  United  States  in  the 
field  of  crime  and  criminal  justice  has  been  undertaken  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  Social  Service  Research  Council  under 
the  direction  of  A.  F.  Kuhlman  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
Justin  Miller  of  the  University  of  California,  and  Raymond 
Moley  of  Columbia  University.  One  of  the  objectives  of  the 
study  is  the  preparation  of  an  exhaustive  bibliography,  making 
available  to  students  of  the  subject  a  classified  summary  of 
existing  data.  Suggestions  of  material  will  be  gladly  received 
by  Mr.  Kuhlman. 

THE  PART  which  a  woman's  bureau  can  play  in  the  work 
of  a  city  police  department  is  the  subject  of  a  recent  issue  of 
Public  Personnel  Studies  (Volume  5,  number  12,  price  50 
cents)  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Personnel  Administra- 
tion at  the  Mills  Building,  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  iyth  St., 
Washington,  D.  C.  At  the  present  time  some  two  hundred 
cities  in  the  United  States  regularly  employ  policewomen.  This 
study  summarizes  experience  in  the  earlier  experiments  of 
having  women  police  officers  patrol  beats  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  men,  or  attaching  one  or  more  to  each  police 
station,  and  the  third  and  most  generally  approved  plan,  of  a 
woman's  bureau  as  a  separate  unit  of  the  police  department, 
reporting  directly  to  its  chief  executive,  and  concerned  in  large 
part  with  protective  and  preventive  work  with  women  and 
children.  The  possible  plan  for  such  a  bureau  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  together  with  a  series  of  partially  standardized 
tests  for  policewomen  are  included. 

"SOCIOLOGISTS  and  social  workers  are  not  yet,  perhaps, 
in  the  same  universe  of  discourse,  but  if  they  are  not  speaking 
exactly  the  same  language  they  are  at  least  talking  more  and 
more  about  the  same  things,"  said  Ernest  W.  Burgess,  professor 
of  sociology  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  a  paper  on  the 
common  concern  of  sociologists  and  social  workers  in  case 
records  at  the  Washington  meeting  of  the  American  Sociological 
Society.  "The  perception  that  'the  relation  of  the  individual  to 
the  group'  is  the  basic  problem  both  of  research  in  sociology 
and  of  treatment  in  social  work  is  at  least  becoming  clearly 
recognized.  ...  It  is  with  the  person,  his  group  relationships, 
his  memories  and  .aspirations,  his  successes  and  his  defeats,  his 
goals  and  his  projects,  that  sociologists  and  social  workers  alike 
are  chiefly  concerned." 

To  get  insight  into  the  life  of  a  human  being,  delving  below 
the  external  events — which  "are  not  especially  significant  for 
understanding  and  treating  him" — to  the  "moving  springs  of  his 
behavior,"  Professor  Burgess  pleads  for  the  revolutionary  in- 
novation of  entering  interviews  in  the  case  record  in  the  first 
person,  verbatim,  allowing  the  client  to  tell  his  own  story,  as 
has  been  done  in  some  instances  by  Dr.  William  Healy,  by  Dr. 
Edgar  V.  N.  Emery  at  the  Los  Angeles  Child  Guidance  Clinic, 
Clifford  R.  Shaw  at  the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research  in 
Chicago,  Florence  E.  Nesbitt  at  the  Chicago  United  Charities, 
Mrs.  Harriet  Mow'rer  at  the  Chicago  Jewish  Social  Service 
Bureau,  and  others.  (For  still  another  instance  of  these  see 
the  stories  of  Jim  and  his  mother  by  Pauline  V.  Young  in  The 
Survey;  January  15  and  March  15.) 

Such  a  plan,  Professor  Burgess  believes,  would  make  the 
records  really  objective  through  showing  the  most  significant 
"facts"  of  the  client's  life — his  attitudes  and  his  philosophy — 
in  his  own  words,  uncolored  by  the  worker's  judgment.  He 
believes  that  the  record  in  the  first  person  need  not  be  longer 
than  that  in  the  third ;  in  both  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  select  the 
relevant  material.  Obviously  tfce  whole  record  need  not  be  in 
the  first  person;  formal  reports  could  be  entered  as  at  present, 
as  could  details  of  budget;  records  at  changes  in  address  and 
jheir  social  connotation,  axid  J.bf  <v?se  worker's  concrete 


knowledge  of  the  neighborhood's  social  groups  and  institutions. 
But  the  family  history  should  appear  in  the  words  of  both 
husband  and  .wife,  together  with  pertinent  verbatim  statements 
of  attitudes,  ambitions,  and  problems.  Both  for  sociological 
interpretation  and  social  work  technique  it  is  essential  also  to 
record  a  diagnostic  summary  and  statement  of  the  proposed 
plan  of  treatment,  the  progress  of'  the  latter  and  a  case  review. 
Such  a  use  of  the  interview,  Professor  Burgess  concludes  in 
this  paper,  to  be  published  in  full  in  the  May  Journal  of  Social 
Forces,  would  place  the  record  on  a  democratic  and  friendly 
basis,  enriching  the  worker's  own  experience;  would  provide 
both  a  personal  document  and  objective  data  from  which  all 
the  staff  concerned  might  draw  independent  conclusions;  would 
furnish  the  documents  for  a  diagnosis  of  the  total  situation, 
and  tend  to  place  social  work  treatment  "upon  a  frankly  em- 
pirical, experimental  plane,  so  that  both  the  original  diagnosis 
and  the  method  and  technique  of  treatment  may  be  subject  to 
review  in  light  of  the  acid  test  of  the  outcome." 

UNDER  the  title  School  Children  as  Social  Workers  See 
Them,  the  White-Williams  Foundation  of  Philadelphia  tell* 
the  course  of  its  decade  of  exploration  and  experiment  on  a 
new  frontier.  When  the  foundation  started 
work  in  1916,  its  first  charges  were  the  children 
who  were  leaving  school  to  go  to  work.  From 
their  problems  developed  the  de- 
partments of  junior  employment 
service,  school  counseling  and 
scholarship  work.  Between  June, 
1917,  and  June,  1927,  nearly 
10,000  children  received  personal 
guidance  and  service;  822  of  these 
were  in  the  parish  schools  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia,  the 
first  system  of  private  schools  to 
avail  itself  of  the  services  of  a 
social  worker  to  bring  the  social 

case  method  of  treatment  to  the  individual  child's  problem. 
"Today,  ten  years  from  the  inception  of  the  work,"  declares 
the  report,  "it  is  recognized  that  the  demonstration  period  is 
over."  The  junior  employment  service  has  already  become 
a  well-established  part  of  the  school  system.  School  counseling 
and  scholarship  work  still  continue  as  the  major  program  of 
*VBflH  tne  foundation.  To  this 

JBIB  t-t-  ~jj     has    been    added    the    work 

'^     1 1  j  of  training  school-counselors 

and  students  who  are  to  be 
teachers.  In  this  latter  a 
new  and  inspiring  project 
was  started  in  1927  in  co- 
operation with  the  sociology 
department  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Normal  School,  whose 
staff  have  planned  a  new 
course  in  social  service,  re- 
quired for  all  students,  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  aims 
of  social  work  and  the  social  resources  of  the  city.  In  response 
to  their  request,  two  White- Williams  counselors  are  working  in 
two  of  the  schools  of  practice.  Since  1922  the  foundation  has 
carried  on  a  similar  plan  in  connection  with  the  department  of 
education  of  Swarthmore  College.  Out  of  its  ten  years  of 
experience,  the  White-Williams  Foundation,  in  sympathy  with 
the  National  Association  of  Visiting  Teachers,  has  become 
convinced  "that  case  work  with  children  in  the  schools  must 
be  content  to  be  largely  remedial  rather  than  preventive  in 
nature,  ;/  there  is  not  combined  with  it  a  definite  program,  in 
connection  with  universities  and  normal  schools,  for  teacher 
training  in  the  principles  of  mental  hygiene.  This  is  assuredly 
the  next  'step  toward  a  union  of  the  aims  of  social  work  and 
education." 


Nursing  Mr.  Middle-Man 

By   VIRGINIA  McCORMICK 


SIBLEY  AVENUE  has  two  ends,  a  "right"  end 
and  a  "wrong"  one.  At  the  right  end  stands  a 
large,  red  brick  house,  set  back  in  its  lawns  and 
trees.  It  belongs  to  the  manufacturer  whose 
factory  is  near  the  wrong  end,  down  in  the  low 
land  near  the  railroad  tracks. 

Still  nearer  the  tracks  and  almost  hidden  in  its  gully  is 
the  rickety,  three-room  shack  where  Mina  VanStee  was  ill. 
The  visiting  nurse  to  whom  the  case  was  reported,  accepted 
the  call  as  part  of  her  routine.  It  was  a  warm,  foggy  winter 
and  sickness  was  prevalent. 

As  the  street  car  turned  into  Sibley  Avenue,  she  passed 
the  manufacturer's  mansion  and  noted  an  ambulance  in 
front  of  the  house.  At  that  moment  the  door  opened  and  a 
uniformed  nurse  came  out,  followed  by  a  servant  with  bags. 
The  newspaper  that  evening  stated  that  the  manufacturer's 
wife  was  ill  with  pneumonia  and  was  being  cared  for  in 
the  hospital. 

As  Sibley  Avenue  goes  down  its  slight  slope  to  its  ultimate 
destination  in  the  VanStee  gully,  the  comfort  of  its 
houses  sinks  with  it.    From  neat  Dutch  colonial 
villas,    to    four-family    apartments,    converted 
frame    houses    of    a    former    day,    it    finally 
reaches    the    factories    and,    beyond,    the 
shacks  down  the  gully.     In   sickness,   the 
door  of  the  great  house  was  open  to  the 
nurse   and   the  door  of   the  shack  at  the 
"wrong"   end   of   the  street.    The  manu- 
facturer's   wife    could    purchase    nursing 
care  in   any  amount   and    Mina  VanStee 
was  cared  for  by  the  privately  maintained 
federated    health    agencies    of    her    city. 
What  of  the  doors  between?    Was  sick- 
ness   that    winter    confined    to    the    very 
rich   and   the  very  poor?     Certainly   not. 

Of  course,  any  one  of  the  moderate  salaried  group  in  the 
middle  distance  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  would  go 
to  the  hospital  in  case  of  severe  illness.  If  it  were  a  matter 
of  absolute  necessity,  he  would  engage  the  services  of  a 
nurse  on  a  twelve-  or  twenty-fou(r-hour  basis,  even  though 
the  cost  were  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  his  salary. 

None  the  less  Sibley  Avenue  was  not  being  nursed 
adequately.  At  No.  27,  Jim  Brown,  bank  clerk,  had 
bronchitis.  His  bride  of  two  months  whose  entire  youth 
had  been  spent  at  a  typewriter,  was  weeping  as  she  tried  to 
carry  out  the  doctor's  orders. 

There  was  a  new  baby  at  No.  39.  Neither  Emily  nor 
her  premature  son  was  doing  very  well.  But  Emily's  mother 
was  there  to  look  after  things  and  pick  up  the  baby  when 
he  cried. 

In  small,  dark  apartment  C,  old  Mr.  Lathrop  needed 
more  care  than  his  aged  wife  could  give.  The  doctor  said 


Courtesy    Visiting    Nurse    Association 
of  Hartford,  Connecticut 


a  nurse  would  be  good  for  both  "just  to  look  after  them." 
They  had  too  much  pride  to  tell  him  they  were  living  on 
a  steadily  diminishing  principal  which  must  be  made  to  hold 
out  a  few  more  years. 

And  in  another  small  apartment  not  far  away  were  two 
nurses.  One  spent  that  afternoon  shampooing  her  hair. 
The  other  cleaned  the  apartment.  They  did  not  dare  go 
out  for  fear  of  missing  the  call  to  duty  of  which  they  stood 
in  need.  None  of  the  three  ill  persons  mid-way  down 
Sibley  Avenue  felt  they  could  afford  those  nurses.  Yet 
the  latter  were  not  profiteering  when  they  charged  eight 
dollars  a  day.  In  fact,  they  hardly  were  profiting.  For  it 
was  the  nurses  who  paid  for  those  long  days  of  waiting 
(four  months  out  of  every  year)  hoping  for  a  call  to  a 
case.  The  private  duty  nurse's  annual  income  averages 
about  $1,350.  Something  is  the  matter  with  a  system  that 
allows  this  wastage  of  nursing  service  when  there  is 
nursing  to  be  done,  when  the  nurse's  wasted  time  on 
one  hand  is  balanced  against  the  large  group  of  patients 
requiring  only  a  modicum  of  skilled  nursing  care. 
As  a  solution  to  the  impasse,  there  is  being 
evolved  gradually  a  nursing  service  on  an 
hourly  basis,  nursing  service  in  terms  of  the 
patient's  needs,  not  for  twelve  hours  or 
twenty-four  hours  unless  that  is  necessary, 
but  for  two  hours,  one  hour,  six  hours,  as 
the  necessity  demands.  The  work  is  being 
done  in  a  score  of  cities.  All  of  it  is  in  an 
experimental  stage.  The  ultimate  develop- 
ments are  impossible  to  foretell.  In  some 
cities  the  hourly  nursing  is  given  by  in- 
dividuals on  a  free-lance  basis;  in  some, 
through  the  nurses'  registries;  in  many, 
through  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

In  Buffalo,  for  example,  the  Buffalo 
Official  Registry  filled  7,819  hourly  nursing  calls  in  1926. 
In  1927,  the  number  of  filled  calls  totalled  10,633,  a  con- 
spicuous  increase. 

The  visiting  nurses  of  Brooklyn  are  instructed  to  receive 
some  compensation  always  for  their  services  unless  the 
patient's  circumstances  are  those  of  considerable  poverty. 
This  is  done  not  primarily  to  increase  income,  although  it 
works  that  way,  but  to  increase  the  self-respect  of  the 
patient  and  to  bring  the  service  into  the  homes  where  it  is 
needed.  Under  this  arrangement  Mr.  Middle-Man  does 
not  become  alarmed  with  fears  of  accepting  charity — an 
idea  not  uncommon  in  relation  to  the  V.N.A. 

Hourly  nursing  in  the  home,  group  nursing  in  hospitals, 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  the  Grading  of  Nursing 
Schools,  these,  important  as  they  are,  stand,  however,  only 
as  outward  and  visible  signs  of  inward  stress.  They  are  the 
symptoms  of  a  public  need  and  a  professional  response. 
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A  survey  was  conducted   early   in    1927   by   Louise   M.  hourly  nursing  w»rk  is  being  conducted  by  sixteen  of  these 

Tattershall,   statistician   of   the   National   Organization   of  organizations  on  a  very  small  scale,  not  because  of  lack  of 

Public  Health  Nursing,  to  determine  the  amount  of  hourly  facilities,  but  because  the  public  is  not  making  use  of  the 

nursing  being  carried  on  in  the  visiting  nurse  groups  in  the  service.     In  each  instance,  the  reason  given  is  lack  of  infor- 

country.    In  differentiating  hourly  nursing  service  from  the  mation  on  the  part  of  the  community.    Thirty-one  registries 

more  familiar  V.  N.A.  type  of  nursing  for  which  remunera-  stated  a  definite  increase  in  the  demand  for  hourly  nursing 

tion  it,  accepted,  Miss  Tattershall  defined  the  former  as  a  service  as  soon  as   its  value  was  realized  on   the  part  of 

service  "paid  for  on  a  time  basis  and  charged  for  at  so  much  patients.    Growth  in  these  communities,  though  consistently 

an  hour  or  part  of  an  hour"  whereas  the  latter  is  a  "service  small,  has  been  consistently  steady,  as  the  lowered  cost  of 

paid  for  according  to  the  care  given  and  charged  for  at  a  nursing  service  through  the  hourly  plan,  became  recognized. 


definite   rate,   as  so   much   for  delivery  service,   or  so 


much  for  a  treatment  given."    (The  Public  Health 
Nurse:    August,  1927.) 

With   this   distinction   as   a   point   of   de- 
parture, it  was  found  that  in  the  forty-six 
organizations    upon    which    the    report 
was  based,  hourly  nursing  was  being 
conducted  by  visiting  nurse  groups  in 
forty-five  cities  of  various  population 
as  follows: 


Other 


From  these  manifestations  of  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the 


nursing  profession  to  adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of 
the   modern   mode   of   living   and    the   new 
methods    in    caring    for    the    sick,    two 
definite    points    of    departure    can    be 
evolved.       First,     if    private     duty 
nursing    is    to    be    reorganized    to 
answer  the  needs  of   its  commu- 
nity,   there    must    be    developed 
first   in   that  community  a  con- 
sciousness of  nursing   practice  in 
relation  to  community  needs. 
The   "average   man"   of  this   gen- 
eration   is   a   community   creature, 
consciously     aware     of     his     fellow- 
beings.     In  business,   in   recreation,   in 
church,    in   golf,    he   believes   in    modern 
business  methods.     But  when  he  becomes 
ill,  all  this  drops  away  and  he  becomes  an 

individualist.     When  Jim  Brown  joins  his 

Per  cent   of  over  20,000   graduate  ,     ,      .1  t  .\      r      t. 

nurse,  actively  at  work  in  ten  states,     n«™nB  needs  to  those  of  the  Lathrops  .and 
Conclusions    based    on    this    survey    are      who  belong  to  each  nursing  field    of  Emily  and  her  baby,  that  entire  neigh- 


Population  group 

Total 

700,000  or  more 

200,000  to  700,000 

100,000  to  200,000 

50,000  to  100,000 

25,000  to    50,000 

10,000  to    25,000 

Less  than   10,000 


Number  of  cities 
baring    organiza- 
tion reporting 

45 
3 

7 

12 
10 

8 

4 

i 


Courtesy  of  Grading  Committee 

WHERE  Do  GRADS  Go? 


summarized  by  Miss  Tattershall  as  being 


borhood  can  be  served  in  its  nursing  re- 


( i )    that   "although   nursing  service   at   an   hourly   rate  is  quirements  by  sharing  the  services  of  a  nurse.     Such,   at 

available  from  a  number  of  visiting  nurse  associations,  this  least,  is  the  principle  of  hourly  nursing.     But  that  service 

service  in  all  probability  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  work  of  can  come  only  in  exact  ratio  to  the  demand,  and  demand 

any  of  these  organizations."    (2)    "There  is  a  feeling  that  will  come  only  when  there  has  been  developed  an  awareness 

there  is  a  need  and  a  demand  for  an  hourly  nursing  service."  by  Jim  Brown  of  the  needs  of  the  other  sick  on  his  street 

(3)    "At  present,  calls  are   received   mostly   from   patients  in  relation  to  his  own  nursing  needs. 

and   the   greatest   number   of   calls   come    for   the   care   of          So  long  as  Emily's  mether  looks  after  things,  and  Jim's 

chronics."  wife  does  her  ineffective  best,  and  Mrs.  Lathrop  shortens  her 

In  the  study  of  the  work  of  registries  in  relation  to  hourly  own  days  to  soften  those  of  her  husband,  and  no  skilled  care 

nursing  service,  now  being  made  by  the  American  Nurses'  is  demanded,  hourly  nursing  service  will  not  succeed.     An 

Association,  reports  received  in  1927  show  that  hourly  nurs-  interesting  aspect  of  this  possibility  of  purchasing  nursing 

ing  is  carried  as  part  of  the  regular  service  by  thirty-eight  care  in  packages  small  or  large  according  to  demand,  is  that 

of  the  fifty  registries  to  which  questionnaires  were  sent.     In  the  position  of  members  of  the  household  is  not  altered  by 

seven  other  cities  the  work  was  being  handled  by  V.  N.  A.  the  arrival  of  the  nurse.     Emily's  mother  still  ministers  to 

organizations  which  had  adapted  their  service  to  the  need  Emily's  wants,  the  many  small  bedside  needs.     Jim's  bride 

for  hourly  nursing  on  a  pay  basis.    Three  registries  reported  can  still  get  him  a  glass  of  fresh  water  and  smooth  his  pil- 

that  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  do  hourly  work  and  two  low.    And  the  nurse  will  be  paid  only  for  the  skilled  service 


were  in  the  process  of  establishing  it. 


she  gives,  which  only  she  with  her  years  of  specialized  train- 


The  number  of  private  duty  nurses  enrolled  through  offi-      ing  can  give  adequately.     She  will  go  from  one  patient  to 
cial  registries  for  the  hourly  service,  varied  from  one  and      another,  practicing  her  profession  every'  hour  of  the  day. 

This  grouping  of  community  needs  presupposes  organizn- 
and  organization   of   private  duty   nursing  service   to 


two,  as  was  most  often  the  case,  to  sixteen  nurses  in  Pitts- 
burgh,  ten  of  whom  were  working  on  a  full-time  basis.  This 
type  of  service  is  being  conducted  also  by  a  number  of  nurses 


meet  the  needs  of  the  community  is  the  second  urgent  neces- 


on  a  "free  lance"  or  independent  basis  in  more  than  forty  sity,  or—  shall  we  say—  rather  than  organization  the  recog- 

cities.    Not  many  of  these  nurses,  however,  are  to  be  found  nition  by  nurses,  doctors  and  hospitals  of  the  need  for  this 

in  any  one  city—  judging  from  the  reports  submitted—  and  redistribution  of  service.     Writes  Janet  M.  Geister,  head- 

these  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  group  of  private  quarters  director  of  the  American  Nurses'  Association  : 


duty  nurses  who  have  been  doing  that  type  of  work  for  a 
sufficient  number  of  years  to  have  built  up  their  own  clientele. 
They  are  the  exceptions  to  the  registry  rule. 


In  business  and  industrial  establishments  the  principles  of 
integrated  organization  and  of  equable  distribution  of  labor 
are  accepted  as  the  best  method  of  minimizing  waste  and  in- 


From  the  reports  of  the  fifty  registries,  it  is  indicated  that      creasing  efficiency  and  lowering  costs.     Some  fear  that  putting 
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usiness  methods  into  nursing  practice  will  destroy  the  per- 
sonal relationship  between  nurse  and  patient.  The  Visiting 
Nurse  Association  disproves  this  absolutely.  The  personal  ele- 
ment .between  the  visiting  nurse  and  her  patients  is  a  con- 
spicuous achievement  in  her  work. 

Reorganization  in  hospitals  in  such  a  way  that  one  nurse 
through  the  group  plan  can  handle  three  or  four  patients 
whose  condition  requires  only  a  small  amount  of  service, 
and  in  the  homes  through  organized  hourly  nursing  service, 
protects  both  patient  and  nurse.  The  patient  receives  ade- 
quate nursing  care  by  a  trained  nurse  whose  credentials  have 
been  examined  by  her  registry,  at  a  price  within  his  limited 
income.  For  the  nurse  it  means  regular  and  reasonable 
hours,  assured  salary,  time  for  recreation,  continuous  prac- 
ticing of  her  profession  under  supervision.  Hence,  oppor- 
tunity for  growth. 

The  elimination  of  "free  lance"  private  duty  nursing  with 
its  few  professional  contacts,  its  forced  narrowness  of  scope, 
its  lack  of  constructive  supervision,  would  be  a  tremendous 
step  forward  toward  the  solution  of  the  nursing  problem. 
Eighteen  thousand  young  women,  averaging  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  are  graduated  yearly  from  schools 
of  nursing.  Of  these,  54  per  cent  go  into  private  duty. 
Among  them  are  all  degrees  of  capacity  but  it  is  an  indis- 
putable fact  that  the  majority  of  them,  trained  for  three 
years  by  strictest  supervision,  cannot  arrive  at  their  full 
potentialities  without  continued  supervision  of  a  constructive 
kind.  Most  people  work  best  under  supervision,  whether  by 
a  bank  president,  a  board  of  directors,  a  publisher  or  a 
master  builder.  There  is  no  reason  why  nursing  should  be 
an  exception. 

We  believe  that  private  duty  nursing  reorganized  through 
registry  control  will  alleviate  this  situation,  and  that  it  will 
eliminate  the  wastage,  to  some  degree  at  least,  of  nursing 
power  and  nurses'  professional  lives.  It  is  hoped  that  it 
will  distribute  service  to  meet  the  needs  of  patients,  in 
length  of  time  adequate  but  not  beyond  their  require- 


ments,  at    a   charge   proportionate    to    the   time    expended. 

Nursing  today  is  primarily  a  community  problem.  Nurs- 
ing groups  are  showing  themselves  eager  to  experiment  with 
such  plans  as  will  best  serve  their  patients.  Unquestionably 
nursing  service  can  be  organized  to  meet  community  needs. 
Undoubtedly  the  Committee  on  the  Grading  of  Nursing 
Schools,  at  work  on  the  second  year  of  its  five-year  survey, 
will  furnish  facts  about  the  present  organization  of  nursing 
strength  which  will  call  for  a  redefinition  along  several 
lines,  including  those  of  nursing  education  and  distribution. 
Consideration  of  these  problems  of  hourly  and  group  nurs- 
ing, and  reports  on  the  success  of  experiments  along  those 
lines  tried  in  various  cities  during  the  past  several  years,  are 
to  be  primary  objectives  of  the  biennial  convention  of  the 
three  national  nursing  organizations  to  be  held  in  Louisville 
June  4  to  9 — the  American  Nurses'  Association  with  a  mem- 
bership of  more  than  seventy  thousand  registered  nurses,  the 
National  Organization  of  Public  Health  Nurses  and  the 
National  League  of  Nursing  Education. 

•But  only  insofar  as  the  demand  from  the  public  warrants 
it,  only  so  far  as  patient  and  nurse  see  themselves  as  co- 
operating for  the  best  service  of  the  community,  will  this 
change  of  method  be  possible.  If  present-day  investigations 
into  the  nursing  situation  are  to  have  results  of  any  far- 
reaching  significance,  they  will  be  laid  upon  the  rock  bottom 
of  a  consciousness  created  in  the  mind  of  the  public  and 
continued  in  that  of  the  nurse,  of  the  community  implica- 
tions in  sickness  as  well  as  in  health  and  of  the  resulting 
necessity  for  reorganization  of  private  duty  nursing  with 
redistribution  of  nursing  service. 

When  Jim  Brown,  Emily  and  her  baby  and  the  Lathrops 
realize  their  common  needs  and  through  the  medium  of  a 
registry  or  visiting-nurse  group  share  the  services  of  a  nurse, 
then,  and  not  until  then,  will  all  the  doors  on  Sibley  Avenue 
be  open  to  the  ministry  of  the  nurse,  from  the  residence  at 
the  "right"  end  of  the  street  to  the  shack  at  its  "wrong" 
end. 


Hospital  Accounting  and  Social  Education 

Excerpts  from  the  Medical  Report  of  the  Willard  Parker 
Hospital  for  Contagious  Diseases 


By  ARTHUR  W.  BINGHAM,  M.D. 


THE  protection  of  patients  brought  to  this  hospital 
must  be  broader  than  medical  treatment  alone.    It 
calls  for  the  creation  of  efficient  health  customs  in 
the  family  units  of  society;   for  the  prompt  recog- 
nition of  illness,  for  its  early  correct  diagnosis;   for 
early  appropriate  treatment  and  early  adequate  care.    If  the 
medical  care  of  the  patients  at  the  Willard  Parker  Hospital 
is  to  be  done  efficiently,  there  must  be  a  system  of  medical 
accounting  which  will  make  available,  at  all  times,  to  those 
responsible,  complete  information  as  to  the  quality  of  services 
given. 

Medical  accounting  is  just  as  necessary  for  efficient  control 
of  a  medical  service  and  just  as  important  in  reducing  costs 
in  deaths  and  days  illness  where  patients  are  treated  in  large 
numbers,  as  is  the  budget  for  the  control  by  the  administra- 
tion, of  the  costs  in  dollars  and  cents. 


Life  is  but  an  opportunity  limited  by  time.  What  is  ac- 
complished in  a  lifetime  depends  upon  such  an  orderly 
sequence  of  events  that  quality  may  follow  quantity,  and 
waste  be  prevented,  by  the  accuracy  with  which  appropriate 
action  is  fitted  to  the  individual's  needs.  Waste  of  life  is 
quite  clearly  proved  by  the  many  lives  cut  short  by  a  delay 
of  only  twenty-four  hours  in  giving  antitoxin  in  diphtheria. 
It  is  just  as  true  in  other  acute  infections  where  results  can- 
not be  so  definitely  demonstrated. 

It  is  very  evidently  the  duty  of  the  first  physician,  who 
assumes  responsibility  for  a  case  of  diphtheria  or  other  acute 
infection,  to  make  a  correct  clinical  diagnosis,  to  give  appro- 
priate treatment  and  to  provide  for  adequate  care  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  Counter  attack  must  follow  at- 
tack in  the  first  twenty-foui  '•ours  of  any  acute  infection  if 
the  lowest  costs  in  deaths  and  days'  illness  are  to  be  obtained. 
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There  are  no  results  obtainable  in  late  medicine  so  amaz- 
ing in  low  human  costs  as  those  of  early  medicine  and  there 
is  no  evidence  in  this  hospital  that  any  exploiters  of  faith 
healing,  advocating  too  late  medicine,  can  divert  the  inten- 
tions of  a  hungry  horde  of  pathogenic  micro-organisms  what- 
ever momentary  comfort  may  be  imparted  to  their  victim. 

The  medical  care  of  large  numbers  of  patients  presents 
both  added  opportunities  and  added  difficulties  to  those  re- 
sponsible. 

The  medical,  nursing  and  social  services  must  have  definite 
objectives  carefully  planned  in  order  to  make  united  effort 
both  effective  and  measurable.  Medical  service  may  be 
standardized  by  determining 
minimum  requirements,  but 
it  is  made  efficient  by  insist- 
ing upon  maximum  objec- 
tives. Objectification,  then, 
of  medical  service  is  the 
planning  of  the  objectives 
necessary  for  recovery,  and 
medical  accounting  is  the 
recording  of  the  results  of 
efforts  to  realize  these  ob- 
jectives. Tabulations  make 
important  information  avail- 
able for  monthly  confer- 
ences and  yearly  reports. 

Mortality  percentages, 
tables  of  secondary  and  com- 
plicating infections  increas- 
ing both  deaths  and  days' 
illness;  tables  of  nursing 
hours,  of  physicians'  hours 
as  related  to  patient  hours; 
of  completeness  of  required 
records;  of  reasons  for  med- 
ical and  surgical  procedures 
and  their  results;  of  primary 
and  contributing  causes  of 
deaths ;  of  any  service  which  is  the  right  of  the  patients, 
for  their  recovery  and  restoration  to  their  places  in  the  com- 
munity, are  both  practical  and  worth  to  the  community  the 
administrative  costs.  There  was  a  mortality  of  14  per  cent 
in  50,895  cases  treated  in  the  Willard  Parker  Hospital  dur- 
ing twelve  years  (1915-26).  The  expected  deaths  in  I927. 
at  that  rate,  would  have  been  465.  Our  actual  deaths  were 
244.  A  saving  of  these  221  lives  means  a  saving  to  the 
community  of  a  good  deal  more  than  all  the  money  appro- 
priated last  year  for  new  construction,  repairs,  upkeep  and 
operation  of  the  hospital.  Whether  the  insurable  value  of 
a  life  is  $10,000,  $5,000  or  less,  or  whether  the  patient  is 
too  young  or  too  sick  to 'cafe  to  live,  no  one,  I  think,  will 
deny  that  a  patient's  right  to  a  lifetime's  opportunity  in 
America  deserves  protection  to  the  limit  of  the  resources  of 
any  one  who  takes  his  responsibilities  to  heart,  or  accepts 
the  privilege  of  caring  for  the  sick. 

IT  is  difficult  to  prove  that  every  savable  child  admitted  to 
the  Willard  Parker  Hospital  last  year  was  saved,  but  the 
Medical  Board  should  begin  1928  with  the  determination, 
in  this  war  upon  the  acute  infections,  that  the  deaths  of 
the  unknown  heroes,  whom  we  failed  to  save,  shall  not  have 
been  in  vain  and  their  sacrifice  shall  be  an  inspiration  to  all 
of  us  to  renewed  effort  in  reducing  unnecessary  waste  of  life. 


There  were  3,323  cases  of  acute  infections  cared  for  at 
the  hospital  in  1927  and  the  net  human  cost  was  244  deaths, 
while  the  mortality  percentage  of  those  whose  condition 
was  not  already  hopeless  at  the  moment  of  their  admission 
to  the  hospital  was  under  3  per  cent,  a  new  low  record.  In 
115  of  the  244  deaths,  a  correct  diagnosis  was  not  made  at 
the  first  opportunity  by  the  physician  responsible,  in  almost 
every  instance  the  physician  outside  the  hospital.  There 
were  144  patients  treated  for  an  average  of  4.2  days  outside 
the  hospital  who  were  then  sent  in  so  desperately  ill  that 
they  lived  an  average  of  only  15.5  hours  after  admission. 
The  other  100  averaged  4.9  days  outside  and  7.7  days  inside. 

Delay  was  a  factor  in  the 
death  of  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  these  patients.  In 
over  half,  it  was  due  to  a 
failure  of  the  outside  physi- 
cian to  make  a  correct  early 
diagnosis.  In  55  of  the  85 
moribund  diphtheria  cases 
admitted,  the  first  diagnosis 
was  tonsilitis  in  29,  cold  in 
17,  mumps  in  4,  teething  in 
i  and  "not  sick"  in  4.  Of 
the  12  moribund  scarlet 
fever  cases,  6  were  diagnosed 
at  first  as  grippe. 

The  mortality  per  cent  of 
cases  of  diphtheria  increased 
with  every  day  of  delay  in 
giving  antitoxin :  when  given 
in  the  first  day  of  the  disease, 
4.3  per  cent  deaths;  second, 
6.9;  third,  10.8;  fourth, 
16. ;  sixth,  21.7.  In  gen- 
eral, the  mortality  percent- 
age of  diphtheria  doubles 
with  every  twenty-four 
hours  of  delay  in  antitoxin 


Courtesy  Hospital  Progress 
A  sixteenth  century  hospital  ward. 
The  Hotel  Dieu,  Paris. 


administration  up  to  five  or  six  days  and  then  diminishes 
because  by  that  time  many  of  those  who  have  survived  have 
succeeded  in  making  their  own  antitoxin.  This  is  definite 
evidence  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  first  physician,  who  as- 
sumes responsibility  for  a  case  of  diphtheria,  not  only  to 
make  a  correct  clinical  diagnosis,  but  also  to  give  antitoxin 
appropriately  and  to  provide  for  adequate  care  at  the  first 
opportunity  he  has  to  do  so. 

From  1922  to  1926  inclusive,  12.5  per  cent  of  all  diph- 
theria cases  were  intubated  (the  placing  of  a  metal  tube  in 
the  wind  pipe  to  prevent  strangulation)  ;  40.1  per  cent  of 
these  died ;  that  is,  a  five-year  average  of  138  intubations 
with  63  deaths  in  laryngeal  diphtheria.  In  1927,  only  4.5 
per  cent  were  intubated,  64  were  intubated  inside  the  hos- 
pital with  9  deaths,  and  8  outside  with  3  deaths;  total  mor- 
tality percentage  following  intubation  16.6  per  cent.  This 
remarkable  reduction  in  intubations  and  of  deaths  in  in- 
tubated cases  was  made  possible  by  direct  inspection  of  the 
larynx  and  this  should  be  done  in  every  case  of  croup  to 
determine  the  exact  condition  and  the  treatment  required. 
Mechanical  suction  should  be  used  for  relief  wherever  this 
measure  is  sufficient  to  relieve  the  obstruction. 

There  were  145  instances  where  patients  developed  sec- 
ondary infections.  Of  these  eighty-two  acquired  their 
secondary  infection  in  the  hospital.  This  was  due  to  a 
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break  in  the  protecting  wall  of  loyalty  and  conscientiousness, 
through  neglect  of  the  aseptic  technic  which  ordinarily  pre 
vents  the  spread  of  infections  in  the  hospital.     No  patient 
acquiring  any  infection  in  the  hospital  died. 

THE  mortality  of  the  134  cases  of  pneumonia,  developed 
before  admission,  was  53.7  per  cent,  while  of  the  73  de- 
veloping in  the  hospital  it  was  30.1  per  cent.   This  difference 
is  a  measure  of  the  quality  of  treatment  and  care  given  11 
side  the  hospital  compared  with  that  given  outside. 

In  the  last  five  years,  1923-27,  the  Willard  Parker  Hos- 
pital has  had  1,867  deaths  less  than  in  the  previous  five  years, 
and  in  a  total  service  of  16,438  patients  a  mortality  of  9-i 
per  cent  as  compared  with  34,457  patients  treated  m  the 
previous  eight  years  with  a  mortality  of  15-7  per  cent. 

Kingston  Avenue  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  in  the  five  years 
(1923-27)  has  treated  12,406  patients  with  a  mortality  per 
centage  of  12.5  per  cent  compared  with  20,103  patients 
treated  in  the  previous  eight  years  with  a  mortality  percent- 
age of  14.8  per  cent.  The  difference  in  these  mortality 
percentages  is  startling  if  applied  to  the  total  cases  of  both 
hospitals.  The  Willard  Parker  Hospital  percentage  applied 
to  the  total  of  28,844  cases  would  yield  980  fewer  deaths 
then  the  Kingston  Avenue  Hospital  percentage.  Expressed 
in  terms  of  insurable  values  at  $10,000  a  life,  these  9»o  lives 
would  be  worth  nearly  ten  million  dollars. 

This  difference  is  a  measure  of  either  the  greater  diffi- 
culties at  one  hospital  or  the  greater  success  of  the  medical 
care  at  the  other.  It  is  not  due  to  the  difference  in  the 
distribution  of  the  population.  It  is  true  that  Brooklyn  has 
a  more  widely  scattered  population  than  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx,  but  a  study  of  the  records  at  the  two  hospitals  shows 
that  the  delay  in  giving  antitoxin  in  diphtheria  cases  admitted 
to  the  two  hospitals  is  nearly  equal. 
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is  the  difference  due  to  the  day  of  illness  the  patients 
ere  admitted.     Willard  Parker  Hospital  got  its  patients 
lightly  earlier — more  corning  from  other  hospitals  and  in- 
'titutions,  but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  dis- 
arity  in  the  number  of  deaths. 

The  cause  of  the  difference  in  mortality  percentages  and 
xondary  infection  ratios  in  the  two  hospitals  must  be  looked 
or  in  the  medical  care  in  the  two  hospitals.  The  most 
triking  difference  in  the  medical  treatment  is  the  greater 
number  of  intubations  resorted  to  in  Kingston  Avenue  Hos- 
pital with  the  marked  difference  in  the  number  of  deaths 
following  intubation.  The  greatest  single  gain  in  the  years 
1923-1927  at  the  Willard  Parker  Hospital  was  in  the  in- 
tubated  cases.  While  Kingston  Avenue  Hospital  intubated 
15.7  per  cent  of  its  total  diphtheria  cases,  Willard  Parker 


Hospital  intubated  6.7  per  cent.  While  Kingston  Avenue 
Hospital  averaged  6 1  deaths  a  year  in  intubated  cases,  Wil- 
lard Parker  Hospital  averaged  2O.  In  1927,  three  tirres  as 
many  were  intubated  at  Kingston  Avenue  Hospital  and  five 
and  a  half  times  as  many  of  the  intubated  cases  died. 

This  comparison  only  demonstrates  more  strongly  the 
tremendous  importance  of  early  medicine  to  hundreds  of 
children  and  the  necessity  for  the  greatest  care  in  all  opera- 
tive procedures.  _ 

The  chief  causes  of  death  in  these  acute  infections  in  New 
York  City  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  ignorance  and  self- 
interest,  to  which  public  and  medical  profession  are  both 
contributors.  There  seems  to  be  little  excuse  for  the  failure 
of  both  in  so  many  instances,  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
many  resources  offered  by  the  Health  Department  without 
cost.  In  the  solving  of  the  problem  of  the  dumping  of 
moribund  cases  on  the  hospital,  social  education  has  its 
opportunity  to  convince  the  public,  and  medical  education 
to  convince  the  medical  profession,  of  the  necessity  of  early 
medicine. 

The  education  of  the  public  to  the  necessity  of  early 
treatment  and  care,  in  the  acute  infections,  should  have  the 
definite  objective  of  reducing  the  number  of  dying  children 
sent  to  the  hospital  when  such  transfers  are  hopeless  and 
cruel.  They  should  be  sent  in  early  if  adequate  care  is  too 
difficult,  or  impossible,  at  home. 

The  social  service  should  use  its  opportunity  in  coopera- 
tion with  education  in  this  field  to  train  social  workers  to 
help  make  early  medicine  the  custom.  Money  relief  of  con- 
ditions directly  causing  or  resulting  from  the  diseases  which 
belong  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Willard  Parker  Hospital 
should  be  in  the  form  of  a  loan  from  a  revolving  fund 
formed  by  voluntary  contributions.  Social  accounting  should 
prove  as  valuable  as  medical  accounting  in  meeting  the  just 
needs  of  our  patients.  This  year  it  will  be  our  purpose  to 
extend  this  accounting  system  to  the  nursing  and  social 
services.  As  cooperation  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  association  of  human  beings,  and  as  it  becomes  more 
complex  the  higher  the  level  of  civilization,  so  in  a  hospital 
service,  a  higher  level  oi  specialization  and  efficiency  is  only 
possible  if  there  is  unity  of  purpose  and  loyal  cooperation  in 
carrying  out  the  necessary  actions. 

IN  1927  there  were,  at  the  Willard  Parker  Hospital,  144 
deaths  from  diphtheria.  Of  these,  85  averaged  only  15.5 
hours  in  the  hospital  and  were  sick  only  four  and  one-half 
days.  These  deaths  were  due  to  delay  on  the  part  of  parents 
and  doctors.  That  of  the  parent  is  due  to  ignorance  based 
on  wrong  customs.  The  most  common  of  these  wrong  cus- 
toms was  the  use  of  home  remedies  which  delayed  recog- 
nition of  the  diphtheria  until  too  late.  The  chief  cause  of 
delay  on  the  part  of  the  doctor  was  making  wrong  clinical 
diagnoses  when  the  opportunity  of  early  correct  diagnosis 
was  given  him.  The  changing  of  wrong  social  customs  for 
right  ones  is  the  job  of  social  education  in  developing  the 
more  successful  adjustments  and  tabooing  those  that  prove 
harmful.  In  meeting  the  needs  of  the  Willard  Parker  Hos- 
pital patients,  early  medicine  is  essential  and  to  obtain  that 
for  perfectly  helpless,  innocent  victims  of  community  diseases 
given  them  by  grown-up-carriers,  the  intelligent  and  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  every  available  association  is  neces- 
sary. 

Any  menace  to  this  cooperation  must  be  regarded  with 
suspicion,  as  anti-social,  because  such  cooperation  is  absolutely 
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necessary  for  efficiency,  and  efficiency  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  preventing  deaths  and  waste  of  life.  In  the  preface  of 
The  Science  of  Society,  Professor  Keller  says  of  Professor 
Sumner,  "He  cared  for  nothing  whatever  except  the  truth, 
and  I  hope  I  have  worn  his  mantle  in  that  respect  if  in  no 
other."  Many  classes  of  men  have  been  inspired  by  them 
with  this  spirit.  All  the  services  of  the  Willard  Parker 
Hospital  need  such  a  spirit — a  hunger  for  the  truth,  a  hunger 
to  find  out  what  is  right  to  do  about  it  and  then  a  deter- 
mination to  do  it.  In  the  carrying  out  of  this  policy  the 
fullest  cooperation  is  looked  for  from  every  one  in  the  hos- 
pital in  making  our  common  effort  to  save  these  children 


CHILD 
HEALTH 
D  AY 


TO  MAKE  the  spirit  of  May  Day 
stretch  through  all  four  seasons  is  the 
aim  of  a  pamphlet  The  Goal  of  May 
Day:  A  Year-round  Community  Child 
Health  Program  recently  published  by 
the  American  Child  Health  Association. 
Illustrations  and  reading  lists  aid  in 
making  its  suggestions  a  concrete  and 
helpful  guide  for  home,  school,  church 
and  other  interested  groups.  It  may  be 
obtained  from  the  offices  of  the  associa- 
tion, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City;  price,  10  cents. 

LECTURING  before  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute  in 
London,  Dr.  A.  H.  Mumford,  medical  officer  of  the  Man- 
chester Grammar  School,  cited  studies  made  at  the  school 
which  disproved  once  more  the  old  idea  that  the  bright  boy  is 
puny  and  knock-kneed,  and  the  champion  athlete  is  likely  to 
be  a  beefy-headed  nit-wit.  As  in  Professor  Terman's  Cali- 
fornia studies,  excellence  in  physical  development  was  found 
generally  to  be  associated  with  superior  intellectual  attain- 
ment. Accurate  measurements  showed  that  the  boys  who  won 
scholarships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  tended  to  display 
somewhat  accelerated  physical  growth,  as  compared  to  the 
average  boy,  and  slightly  better  physical  frame.  About  one  boy 
in  ten  in  the  group  of  7,000  studied,  won  athletic  "colors"  for 
prowess  in  one  sport  or  another;  while  among  a  group  of  215 
possessing  special  mental  ability,  the  color  winners  were  one 
in  three.  These  and  similar  figures  tended  to  show,  he  felt, 
that  "the  growth  of  the  human  frame  should  be  viewed  as  a 
unity  and  not  as  one  of  mind  or  body  alone." 

ATTRACTIVE,  authoritative  and  concrete  is  the  collection 
of  menus  and  recipes  published  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Day  Nurseries  in  the  pamphlet  Every  Child's  Dietary  for 
Mothers  and  Children.  Recipes  are  arranged  both  for  single 
servings  and  "quantity  orders."  The  booklet,  which  is  warmly 
endorsed  by  eminent  child  specialists  and  nutrition  workers, 
was  prepared  by  Pearl  S.  Shackelford,  nutrition  adviser  of  the 
New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association,  and  is  pre- 
faced by  a  foreword  by  Mrs.  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  president  of 
the  National  Federation.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the 
offices,  105  East  22  St.,  New  York  City:  price  25  cents  plus 
postage,  the  single  copy,  with  discounts  of  5  per  cent  for  fifty, 
or  10  per  cent  for  100  or  more. 

SPRING  STYLES  for  nurses  may  include  modish  paper 
costumes,  if  other  cities  follow  Milwaukee's  plan  recently 
reported  in  The  American  City.  According  to  a  scheme  worked 
out  by  the  deputy  health  commissioner  of  that  city,  Dr.  E.  V. 
Brumbaugh,  a  seamstress  is  kept  busy  cutting  out  and  making 
sixty-six  paper  gowns  a  week  to  supply  the  visiting  nurses  of 
the  health  department.  The  gowns  cost  about  50  cents  a  piece 
and  will  survive  eighteen  or  twenty  tryings  on.  They  are  used 
by  the  nurses  in  homes  in  which  there  are  communicable 


diseases — such  as  scarkt  fever  or  diphtheria — a  different  gown, 
carried  in  a  sterile  paper  bag,  for  each  home,  kept  to  be  used 
on  successive  visits  and  burned  when  its  usefulness  is  over  or 
the  need  for  the  nurse  is  past. 

MENTAL  DISEASE  is  a  social  problem  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, said  Dr.  C.  Floyd  Haviland  in  an  address  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene, 
published  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin, 
both  because  of  its  magnitude  and  because  of  the  many  and 
serious  social  situations  in  which  it  plays  a  conspicuous  part. 
At  the  time  of  the  federal  census  of  institutions  in  1923,  there 
were  270,000  mental  patients  in  hospitals,  sanitariums,  and 
the  like,  a  greater  number  than  the  combined  population  of  all 
the  general  hospitals  in  the  country.  In  1922,  the  last  year 
for  which  national  statistics  of  first  admissions  are  available, 
75,000  new  patients  entered  institutions  for  mental  disease. 
The  experience  of  New  York  shows  that  the  problem  is  still 
growing.  Until  recently  the  annual  net  increase  of  the  state 
mental  hospitals  has  been  about  1 ,000  patients.  For  the  year 
ending  in  September,  1927,  that  figure  rose  to  nearly  2,000, 
and  the  first  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  indicate  that  its 
total  may  show  a  net  gain  of  2,600  patients.  On  this  basis 
the  state  of  New  York  would  be  required  to  build  a  new  state 
hospital  every  two  years,  at  a  cost  of  some  ten  million  dollars, 
merely  to  take  care  of  current  needs,  without  making  any  in- 
roads on  the  very  serious  amount  of  overcrowding — at  present 
about  10,000  patients,  or,  an  excess  of  more  than  31  per  cent. 
Similar  conditions  are  present  in  the  other  states.  "In  the 
presence  of  such  statistical  data,"  said  Dr.  Haviland,  "it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  stress  the  social  and  economic  significance 
of  mental  disease,  and  hence,  in  formulating  plans  of  work  for 
the  National  Committee  and  other  mental  hygiene  agencies, 
emphasis  must  be  placed  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  upon 
direct  preventive  effort  and  better  care  in  the  treatment  of 
the  mentally  disabled  if  the  social  menace  of  mental  disease 
is  to  be  successfully  handled." 

WHILE  the  various  campaigns  to  promote  milk-drinking  go 
merrily  on,  and  with  apparent  success,  the  American  Child 
Health  Association  has  been  carrying  on  a  series  of  campaigns 

to  see  how   safe   is  the   milk   that 
I  is    drunk,    and    what    precautions 
should    be    taken    to    increase    the 
[public  safeguards  of  the  milk  sup- 
ply.     In    1923,    in    surveying    the 
health  activities  of  eighty-six  cities 
in     the     40,000-70,000     population 
group,   the   association  found  that 

less  than  a  quarter  pasteurized  90 
Courtesy  Nat  1   Dairy   Council  .,, 

per   cent    or    more    of   their    milk. 

A  recent  survey  of  117  cities  of  less  than  25,000  population  finds 
that  only  two  have  adopted  this  precaution  generally,  while  in 
only  nineteen  did  half  the  milk,  tested  by  physical  standards, 
deserve  the  epithet  "clean  or 
fairly  clean."  Similarly  low 
standards  were  apparent  in  bac- 
teriological examination,  while  in 
109  towns  and  cities  none  of  the 
milk  was  iced  during  delivery, 
and  in  only  nine  was  50  per  cent 
or  more  protected  in  this  way. 
The  problem  of  these  small  cities, 
with  a  total  of  25,000,000  in- 
habitants is,  the  association  finds, 

"to  awaken  to  the  need  for  the    — ^ .21  ,!4 

production  of  clean  milk  rendered       Courtesy  Nat'l  Dairy  Council 
safe  by  pasteurization.    This  requires  the  passage  and  enforce- 
ment  of    a   proper    milk   control    ordinance.      Most   American 
cities  have  safe  water  supplies;  most  American  cities  need  to 
secure  safe  milk  supplies." 
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Negro  Workers  and  the  Unions 


By  CHARLES  S.  JOHNSON 


FOR  several  years  after  the  great  exodus  of  Negroes 
from  southern  agriculture  to  northern  industry  be- 
gan, no  one  knew  how  many  Negro  workers  had 
been  taken  into  the  unions,  or  what  the  status  of 
colored  workers  was  in  relation  to  organized  labor. 
This  confusion  prompted  a  study  of  Negro  workers  and  the 
unions,  which  is  still  in  progress,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Fund  for  Public  Service  through  a  grant  to  the  National 
Urban  League.     What  I  set  down  here  is  merely  a  pre- 
liminary report. 

Peculiar  difficulties  enter  into  the  Negro  situation.    Where 
relations  are  most  friendly  the  disposition  has  been  ^  to  dis- 
regard race  and  color,  classing  colored  workers  as  "Ameri- 
cans."    This  policy,  the  final  objective  of  those  who  insist 
upon  full  inclusion  of  Negroes  in  labor  unions,  makes  it 
hard  to  gauge  the  present  degree  of  this  inclusion      1 
United  Mine  Workers,  with  500,000  members,  the  United 
Garment  Workers  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Longshore- 
men, the  Hod  Carriers  and 
Building  Common  Laborers 
are    cases    in    point.     The 
survey  so   far   includes   the 
locals  of  forty-eight  national 
and    international    unions 
affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  with  a 
combined     membership     of 
1,527,248;    Negro  member- 
ship   in    locals   in    Chicago, 
New    York,     Detroit     and 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  in 
the    states    of     New    Jer- 
sey,   Delaware,    Minnesota, 
Idaho,   Connecticut,    Mary- 
land,   Pennsylvania    and 
Ohio;   the  mine  workers  of 
West   Virginia    and    Penn- 
sylvania,   organized    under 
the  United  Mine  Workers 
Union,  which  has   a  mem- 
bership of  500,000  not  in- 
cluded  in   the  total   above; 
the  three  large  independent 
Negro  unions,  the  Railway 
Men's  Independent  Benevo- 
lent Association,  the  Dining 
Car  Men's  Association,  and 
the    new    Pullman    porters' 
organization. 


The  total  Negro  member- 
ship in  these  various  organi- 
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zations  is  65,492.  This  number,  while  derived  from  several 
sources,  has  been  carefully  checked  and  should  be  regarded 
as  a  minimum  figure.  The  largest  numbers  of  Negroes  are 
members  of  the  Longshoremen's  Union,  with  about  15,000; 
the  Hod  Carriers  and  Building  Laborers,  8,000;  the  musi- 
cians, 3,000;  the  garment  trades,  about  6,000;  the  Hotel 
and  Restaurant  Employes,  1,000. 

Questions  raised  today  concerning  Negro  workers  and 
trade  unions  are  much  the  same  as  those  that  arose  when 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  made  Negroes  a  sudden  menace 
to  free  labor.  The  Knights  of  Labor,  predecessor  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  received  Negro  workers 
more  cordially  than  they  are  now  received.  The  liberal 
policy  was  prompted  as  much  by  fear  as  by  fellow-feeling. 
The  debate  on  the  admission  of  Negroes  before  the  his- 
toric Baltimore  congress,  just  after  emancipation,  brought 
out  the  statement  that  "Negroes  will  take  possession 
of  the  shops  if  we  have  not  taken  possession  of  the 

Negroes." 

The    menace    of    Negro 
workers     was     for     several 
decades  lessened  by  foreign 
immigration    in    the    North 
and  by  the  gradual  crowd- 
ing   out    of    skilled    Negro 
A      workers  in  the  South. 
^^1          The  first  labor  organiza- 
^^fl          tions    were    in    the    skilled 
^fl  crafts,    and    many  of   these 

^ffl  began   as   lodges   which   ex- 

j^^^fl         eluded      Negroes     on     the 
^^p     ^^  •:       broad     principle    of    social 
^r  J      inequality.       Also,     early 

labor  organizing  was  done 
in  sections  of  the  country 
in  which  there  were  few 
skilled  Negro  workers  and 
in  lines  of  work  in  which 
Negroes  were  not  engaged. 
The  War  checked  immigra- 
tion and  created  a  scarcity 
of  labor.  At  the  same  time 
it  brought  about  a  tremen- 
dous shift  in  the  Negro 
population  from  the  South 
to  industrial  areas  of  the 
North. 

At  the  Atlantic  City  con- 
vention, nearly  fifty  of  the 
no  unions  affiliated  with 

,      r.,  j  the    A.    F.    of    L.,    in    re- 

Doufflas,  for  Ebony   and 
Opportunity,  New  York  sP°nse  to  the  urging  of  the 
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Executive  Council,  reported  that  they  raised  no  barrier 
against  Negro  workers.  The  convention  authorized  the 
formation  of  federated  locals  of  colored  workers  refused 
membership  in  any  international.  Although  only  eight  of 
the  member  organizations  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  now  expressly 
bar  Negro  members,  their  status  has  not  changed  greatly 
in  fields  from  which  they  were  originally  excluded.  The 
recent  policy  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  in  favor  of  the  unionization 
of  Negroes,  has  been  a  coldly  logical  one,  without  the  force 
of  general  agreement  or  official  power  behind  it. 

IN  our  study,  we  have  found  eight  types  of  union  rela- 
tions between  white  and  Negro  workers. 

Eleven  international  unions  exclude  Negroes  by  constitu- 
tional provision  or  ritual.  This  group,  which  includes  the 
railway  unions,  the  boiler  makers,  the  machinists  and  the 
commercial  telegraphers,  has  a  total  membership  of  436,200 
and  controls  a  field  in  which  a  minimum  of  43,858  Negroes 
are  employed. 

There  is  little  difference  between  this  forthright  exclusion 
and  the  policy  of  a  second  group  which,  having  nothing  in 
its  constitution  against  Negro  membership,  yet  discourages 
it  and  succeeds  in  keeping  the  numbers  small.  Outstand- 
ing among  such  unions  are  the  electrical  workers,  with 
142,000  members,  practically  none  of  them  from  among  the 
1,343  Negro  electricians;  the  sheet  metal  workers,  with 
25,000  and  no  known  Negroes;  the  Plasterers  Union  with 
less  than  100  Negroes  among  its  30,000  members  in  a  trade 
having  some  6,000  colored  workers ;  the  plumbers  and  steam 
fitters  with  35,000  members,  and  a  long  history  of  success- 
ful maneuvering  to  avoid  Negro  membership,  though  there 
are  3,600  Negro  workers  in  the  trade. 

A  third  group  of  unions  admits  but  does  not  encourage 
Negro  membership.  These  include  the  carpenters,  with 
340,000  members  and  only  592  Negroes.  The  unions  are 
not  wholly  responsible  for  the  racial  situation  in  this  class 
of  labor  organization.  When  skilled  Negro  workers  in  in- 
dependent crafts  outside  factories  place  themselves  under 
union  jurisdiction  and  cease  bargaining  individually,  all  other 
white  workers  are  given  preference  over  them  both  by  em- 
ployers and  officials  who  have  the  assignment  of  jobs.  If 
the  Negro  works  for  other  than  union  rates,  in  order  to 
work  at  all,  he  is  subject  to  a  fine  or  suspension.  In  cities 
where  these  unions  are  in  control,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
for  Negro  workers  to  gain  admittance. 

A  fourth  group  includes  unions  like  the  musicians, 
hotel  and  restaurant  employes,  journeymen  barbers,  United 
Textile  workers,  cooks  and  waiters,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Teachers,  which  admit  Negroes  freely 
but  only  to  separate  unions.  The  most  successful  of  these 
are  the  musicians,  who  find  an  advantage  in  separate  or- 
ganization, and  the  regulation  in  certain  locals  making  the 
Negro  union  subservient  to  the  rules  of  the  white  local  does 
not  seem  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  Negro  members. 

A  FIFTH  type  of  regulation  admits  Negroes  freely  to 
mixed  or  separate  unions.     In  these  are  included  the 
largest  Negro  membership,  the  longshoremen,  hod  carriers 
and  common  building  laborers,  and  tunnel  workers.     These 
are  not  skilled  trades,  or  trades  requiring  apprenticeship,  and 
they  are  lines  of  work  in  which  Negroes  are  freely  employed. 
The  United  Mine  Workers  and  the  garment  workers  ad- 
mit Negroes  only  to  mixed  unions.     In  the  first,  discrimina- 
tion   among   members    and    locals   is   discouraged    with    the 


threat  of  a  fine.  In  the  second,  because  the  clothing  industry 
centers  about  New  York  and  Chicago  and  is  largely  Jewish 
and  foreign-born  in  membership,  racial  sentiment  against 
Negroes  is  not  strong. 

Among  the  independent  Negro  unions  are  the  Railroad 
Men's  Independent  and  Benevolent  Association,'  a  protest 
union  composed  of  railroad  men  barred  from  the  regular 
craft  unions;  the  dining-car  men's  association;  and  the  new 
Pullman  porters'  organization  controlled  by  white  men. 
Practically  all  dining-car  men  are  Negroes  and  there  is  no 
question  of  competition.  The  policy  of  the  Pullman  porters 
is  still  unsettled. 

Finally,  there  is  a  group  of  unions  organized  in  fields 
where  few  Negroes  are  definitely  barred.  This  includes 
Pullman  conductors,  railway  engineers,  pattern  makers, 
operative  potters,  leather  workers  and  others.  Here  Negroes 
suffer  from  lack  of  skill  and  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  gain 
skill  because  of  restrictions  imposed  by  employers  who  will 
not  hire  them  and  union  members  who  will  neither  instruct 
nor  work  with  them. 

Where  the  trade  unions  have  been  open  to  them,  Negroes 
have  entered  as  freely  as  white  workers.  In  Chicago,  the 
proportion  of  Negro  men  in  labor  organizations  is  more 
than  twice  their  proportion  to  the  total  population.  This, 
of  course,  is  partly  because  there  is  relatively  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  Negroes  in  industry.  But  in  considering  whether 
Negroes  can  be  organized  as  easily  as  white  workers,  it 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  great  mass  of  Negro 
workers  are  employed  in  fields  which  are  not  yet  unionized. 
For  all  classes,  agricultural  and  domestic  workers  (unor- 
ganized lines)  constitute  34.5  per  cent  of  the  working  popu- 
lation; for  the  Negroes,  67.3.  Again,  the  greatest  degree 
of  organization  is  to  be  found  in  the  North,  and  four-fifths 
of  the  Negroes  live  in  the  South.  The  skilled  trades  are 
those  most  thoroughly  organized,  but  three-fourths  of  the 
Negroes  are  unskilled. 

ONE  reason  for  the  hostility  of  white  to  Negro  workers 
is  the  fear  of  them  as  strike  breakers.  The  fear  is 
warranted,  for  not  only  is  there  a  menace  to  union  ob- 
jectives in  the  availability  of  Negro  workers,  but  it  has  so 
happened  that  many  of  the  greatest  advances  which  Negroes 
have  made  in  industry,  many  of  their  first  opportunities,  are 
due  to  strikes  and  their  part  in  breaking  them.  They  were 
used  to  break  the  stockyard  strike,  and  they  have  been  em- 
ployed there  ever  since;  they  were  largely  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  the  steel  strike,  and  they  now  make  up  17 
per  cent  of  steel  mill  workers;  they  were  used  in  the  great 
railroad  strike  of  1922,  and  about  700  Negroes,  mostly 
skilled,  are  still  employed  by  one  system  alone.  They  are 
being  used  at  present  in  the  anthracite  coal  strike  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  in  the  strike  of  bakers  and  confectionary  work- 
ers in  Chicago.  The  list  could  be  continued  indefinitely. 

Precisely  the  opposite  situation  has  occurred  when  Negroes 
have  been  inside  the  unions.  In  the  West  Virginia  coal 
strike  of  1922  there  was  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  mine 
owners  putting  their  faith  in  Negro  recruits  and  the  miners' 
union  depending  on  the  stamina  of  its  Negro  membership  to 
hold  its  position.  As  longshoremen  they  have  stayed  with 
their  organization  in  times  of  conflict,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Negro  strike  breakers  were  used  against  them.  Union 
officials  agree  that  as  union  men,  Negroes  are  as  faithful  to 
their  obligations  as  are  white  members. 

The   really  important   fact   is  that   Negro  workers,   one 
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million    strong    in    the    North,   with    other    labor   supplies 

limited,  are  having  their  first  real  contact  with  skill. 

are  increasingly  eligible  for  admission  to  the  old  crafts  which 

are  still  disposed  to  think  of  them  as  usurpers,  taking  white 

men's  jobs.     The  gaps  being  made  in  skilled  lines  by  pro- 
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motion,  retirement  and  death  cannot  be  filled  entirely  by  na- 
tive white  workers  or  the  reduced  immigration.  It  is  the  pres- 
sure of  this  situation,  taut  and  vital,  that  has  promoted  this 
study,  the  final  results  of  which  may  enable  Negroes,  employ- 
ers and  unions  to  take  the  next  step  with  their  eyes  open. 
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Who  Makes  Your  Candy? 

By  MARY  DEWHURST  BLANKENHORN 


IT  is  time  to  rub  our  eyes.  The  Industrial  Survey  Com- 
mission has  said  that  industrial  standards  are  so  high 
in  New  York  State  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  manu- 
facturers there  to  compete  successfully  with  those  of 
other  states.  What  Utopia  is  this?  What  industrial 

standards  are  these?  , 

If  we  read  the  report  just  issued  by  the  Consumers 
League  of  New  York  on  the  candy  industry  in  New  York 
City,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  comment  on  New  York  s  in- 
dustrial Utopia  as  the  Irishman  commented  on  the  headless, 
armless  Winged  Victory:  "If  that's  Victory,  Oi'd  like  to 
see  the  ither  lady."  The  report  points  out  that  candy 
manufacture  is  one  of  the  darkest  spots  in  the  states  in- 
dustries, enjoying  the  honor  of  the  lowest  scale  of  earn- 
ings in  all  the  five  great  women-employing  industries  in  the 
state.  "The  facts  disclosed  in  the  present  study,"  writes 
Lillian  Symes,  field  secretary  of  the  Consumers'  League,  in 
summarizing  her  investigation,  "supplemented  by  the  figures 
furnished  by  the  State  Department  of  Labor,  would  indicate 
that  the  two  major  tragedies  of  the  industrial  worker's  life 
—low  wages  and  unemployment— are  particularly  keen  in 
the  case  of  the  candy  worker." 

The  investigator  was  not  to  be  content  with  questioning 
the  manufacturer  or  the  worker  about  wage  rates.    She  her- 
self secured  employment  in  twenty-five  candy  factories,  and 
surveyed  conditions  from  the  inside.     Neither  her  employers 
nor  her  fellow-workers  knew  that  she  was  an  investigator. 
From  this  point  of  vantage  she  found  that  official  statistics 
reporting  the  median  wage  for  candy  workers  as  $13-75  Per 
week,  painted  none  too  bright  a  picture.     In  half  of  the 
twenty-five  factories  she  was  offered  a  beginner's  wage  of 
$12  a  week,  and  in  nine  of  the  remainder  from  $14  to  $15. 
?ut  after  a  week  in  one  of  the  latter  factories,  she  found  that 
.er  promised  wage  of  $14  had  dwindled  to  $10.40  of  cold 
cash  in  the  pay  envelope:    There  had  been  deductions  for  a 
holiday,  and  for  time  lost  on  the  first  morning  while  she  was 
waiting,  among  seventy  others,  to  secure  a  job.    The  older 
women,  who  had  been  turned  away  because  industry  wants 
"smart  young  hands,"  had  thought  her  lucky  on  that  Mon- 
day morning;    yet  here  she  was  on  Saturday  with  $10.40. 
FAs  she  continued  her  round  of  the  factories,  she  found  that 
a  temporary  breakdown  or  stoppage  of  machinery  made  a 
hole  in  the  pay  envelope.     She  found  that  when  a  girl  was 
"promoted"  from  a  time  basis  to  a  piece  basis,  she  would 
curtail  her  lunch  hour  to  make  up  for  time  lost  in  cleaning 
her  machine.     She  found  the  girls  completely  baffled  by  the 
mysteries  of  a  bonus  system,  which  promised  much  and  some- 
how never  fulfilled.     But  the  foreman  said: 

"If  I  explained  it  to  you,  you  wouldn't  understand  it 
anyway,  so  there's  no  use  wasting  time." 


worker  is  constantly  changing  her  job  in  hope  of  something 
better.  ("I  guess  I'll  try  at  Blank  and  Blank's  next  week," 
was  a  comment  heard  in  almost  every  factory  toward  the 
end  of  the  week.  "I've  heard  they  pay  well.")  Moreover, 
the  industry  is  highly  seasonal,  with  the  two  peak  seasons 
before  Christmas  and  before  Easter.  One  factory  reported 
laying  off  40  per  cent  of  its  workers  during  the  summer 
slack  season,  when  candy  cloys  the  roof  of  even  the  flapper's 
mouth,  and  admitted  a  turnover  of  from  300  to  400  per 
cent  during  the  pre-Christmas  rush  alone.  Yet  every  time 
a  girl  signs  up  for  a  new  job,  though  she  may  have  been 
"in  candy"  for  four  or  five  years,  she  starts  at  a  beginner's 
wage. 

Most  of  the  girls  are  young,  and  they  report^  that  they 
live  at  home  because  they  probably  won't  get  the  job  if  they 
report  otherwise.  One  employer  pointed  out  that  no  girl 
could  live  decently  on  $12  or  $14  a  week,  unless  she  lived 
at  home!  The  following  budget  is  eloquent  of  the  struggle 
of  the  girl  who  does  not  live  at  home: 


rep< 
wee 


Board   and  lodging   (with  2   meals) 

Extra  lunches 

Clothing 

Doctor  and  dentist 

Carfare 

Recreation 

Self-improvement   (reading  matter,  etc.) 

Savings 

Cleaning  and  laundry 

Incidentals 


$10.00 

1. 00 

2.OO 

.80 
.40 
.20 

•30 
.50 

$I5.2O 


OST  striking  of  all,  she  found  that  the  beginning 

JLTJL  waSe    ($12   in   more  than  half   the   factories)    was 
much  more  important  in  this  industry  than  most.     For  the 


M 


S  this  girl  was  earning  only  $15  a  week,  it  is  obvious 
_  that  she  neglected  the  admonitions  of  the  savings  bank 
advertisements  to  "live  within  your  income."     But  even  at 
that,  she  had  nothing  for  doctor  and  dentist,  her  lunches 
averaged  only  sixteen  cents  apiece,  and  she  must  have  done 
most  of  her  own  laundry.    And  it  is  safe  to  surmise  that 
there  were  lunchless  days  in  the  weeks  when  she  was  mak- 
ing up  for  the  twenty-cent  overdraft  shown  on  this  budget. 
How  can  the  candy  workers  be  brought  nearer  to  the 
high  industrial  standard  which  other  industries  in  the  state 
are  said  to  enjoy?     Their  problem  is  peculiarly  difficult. 
Attempts  to  organize  them  have  failed,  and  the  failure  does 
not  surprise  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  large  turn- 
over, the  uncertain  employment,  and  the  extreme  youth  of 
most  of  the  workers.  As  the  Consumers'  League  report  says: 
"Perhaps  no  other  group  of  women  workers  in  our  midst 
is  so  unorganized,  so  young  and  so  inarticulate— therefore 

so  helpless." 

The  state  must  help  those  who  cannot  help  themselves. 
But  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  mandatory  minimum- 
wage  legislation  unconstitutional,  some  other  way  had  to 
be  sought.  It  has  been  found  in  the  form  of  a  "fair  wage" 


n6 
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bill  now  before  the  legislature.  This  bill,  following  the 
example  of  Massachusetts,  aims  to  raise  the  wages  of  women 
and  minors  in  any  given  industry,  not  by  compulsory  legis- 
lation but  by  what  might  be  called  moral  suasion.  Under 
it  the  labor  commissioner  may  authorize  a  study  of  the 
wages  of  women  and  minors  in  industry,  and  may  concen- 
trate on  the  improvement  of  such  standards  in  any  industry, 
such  as  the  candy  industry,  in  which  he  finds  wages  excep- 
tionally low.  He  may  form  a  committee  of  employers  and 
employes  within  the  industry,  to  discuss  the  wage  problem 
with  him  and  to  recommend  a  fair  wage.  This  fair  wage 
is  then  announced  to  all  employers  in  the  industry.  If  any 
employer  fails  to  maintain  the  recommended  wage,  the  Labor 
Department  may  give  full  publicity  to  his  failure  in  the 
newspapers  throughout  the  state. 

The  publicity  method  offers  particular  promise  of  relief 
to  the  candy  industry.    The  large  unit  is  becoming  more  and 


more  common  among  candy-makers,  and  with  it  the  widely 
advertised  trade  name.  The  candy  manufacturer  has  spent 
thousands  of  dollars  to  make  his  name  known  to  the  con- 
sumer; he  has  reason  to  fear  lest  the  stigma  of  low  stand- 
ards he  attached  to  that  expensively  famous  name.  If  he 
fell  below  standard,  he  would  receive,  under  the  fair  wage 
bill,  the  one  kind  of  free  publicity  that  he  does  not  relish. 

For  the  other  abuses  which  the  investigator  found — long 
hours,  needless  fatigue,  neglect  of  medical  inspection,  and 
above  all,  shockingly  insanitary  conditions — the  Consumers' 
League  has  decided  to  resume  its  old  policy  of  publishing 
a  white  list,  for  the  protection  of  the  candy  consumer  as 
well  as  of  the  candy  worker.  In  an  industry  where  half 
of  the  factories  investigated  were  described  as  "unnecessarily 
dirty"  and  a  clean  bill  of  health  was  given  to  only  three 
out  of  the  twenty-five,  a  white  list  may  be  justified  on  the 
grounds  of  public  health  alone. 


School  and  Job  in  Philadelphia 


By  JOHN  A.  FITCH 


WHY  girls  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  leave  school 
to  go  to  work,  how  far  they  are  m  school 
when  they  drop  out,  how  they  like  school  and 
job,  what  they  do  with  their  leisure  time — 
these  are  some  of  the  questions  dealt  with 
in  a  recently  published  study  of  five  hundred  such  girls  in 
Philadelphia.  (The  Young  Employed  Girl,  by  Hazel  Grant 
Ormsbee:  The  Woman's  Press,  New  York,  1928.  124 
pages.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey.)  The  report 
is  the  result  of  a  survey  made  in  1924  and  1925  by  students 
in  the  Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate  Department  of  Social 
Economy  and  Social  Research  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  and  is 
notable  for  the  extent  of  the  study  and  the  thoroughgoing 
character  of  the  work.  Five  hundred  girls  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  enrolled  in  continuation  schools  in 
Philadelphia,  were  included  in  the  study  and  the  conclusions 
are  based  upon  "personal,  private,  friendly  and  informal 
interviews"  with  these  girls,  and  on  information  obtained  "by 
visiting  263  homes,  where  in  each  case  the  investigator 
talked  with  the  father,  with  the  mother,  or  with  some  mem- 
ber of  the  family."  There  were  altogether  3,867  girls  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  age  group  covered  attending  continuation 
schools  in  1924.  The  group  studied  included  therefore 
nearly  13  per  cent  of  the  whole  number. 

Retardation  in  school  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  fact 
that  emerges  in  this  report.  Only  113  or  about  23  per  cent 
were  normal  or  accelerated.  Thirty-two  per  cent  were 
retarded  one  year,  37  per  cent  two  years  and  6  per  cent 
were  three  years  behind  normal  girls  of  their  age  when  they 
dropped  out  of  school.  All  had  completed  the  sixth  grade 
as  the  law  requires,  but  "only  one  in  four  had  finished  the 
8th  grade  and  only  one  in  twenty-five  had  completed  a  year 
or  more  in  high  school."  How  much  of  this  retardation 
is  due  to  mental  handicap  could  not  be  stated  with  definite- 
ness  since  the  results  of  psychological  tests  were  not  available. 
One  is  impressed,  however,  with  the  fact  that  home  condi- 
tions were  frequently  such  as  to  discourage  progress  in  school. 
Of  the  homes  visited,  39  per  cent  were  "struggling  against 
some  definite  form  of  social  maladjustment,"  including 
death,  desertion,  illness,  accident  or  unemployment.  It  is 
impossible  to  draw  definite  conclusions  from  the  data  pre- 


sented, but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  case  of  twenty- 
nine  girls  whose  fathers  were  dead,  twenty-two  were 
retarded;  all  of  the  five  who  had  lost  their  mothers  were 
retarded,  and  in  the  thirteen  cases  where  the  father  had 
deserted  eleven  were  retarded.  Altogether  47  per  cent  of  the 
girls  from  "handicapped"  homes  were  retarded  two  or  three 
years,  as  against  20  per  cent  in  the  homes  designated  as 
"fairly  prosperous." 

Of  the  500  girls,  220  are  said  to  have  left  school  for 
economic  reasons,  and  280  because  they  "disliked  school." 
The  group  could  not  be  classified  on  this  basis,  however, 
because  some  of  the  girls  in  the  group  leaving  school  for 
economic  reasons  disliked  school  as  much  as  the  others. 

The  attitude  of  these  girls  toward  school  as  they  revealed 
it  to  the  investigators  is  extremely  interesting,  though  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  what  conclusions  should  be  drawn  from 
it.  One  hundred  and  sixty-three  stated  definitely  that  they 
liked  school,  yet  fifty-four  in  this  group  were  retarded  two 
years  or  more.  On  the  other  hand,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  who  were  "fairly  normal  in  school  progress"  expressed 
a  distaste  for  school.  One  hundred  and  sixty-two  who  were 
retarded  two  years  or  more  had  no  interest  in  regular  school 
work. 

Alongside  these  attitudes  toward  the  "regular"  school  is 
a  fact  that  must  arouse  interest  at  once  in  the  continuation 
schools  at  Philadelphia.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  out 
of  the  five  hundred  "expressed  themselves  positively"  as 
favoring  the  continuation  school,  and  only  twenty-six  "ac- 
tively disliked  it."  Still  more  impressive  is  the  fact  that  of 
the  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  who  disliked  regular 
school,  83  per  cent  said  they  liked  the  continuation  school. 

There  was  not  equal  definiteness  about  work.  The  usual 
attitude  was  hardly  positive  one  way  or  the  other.  At  best 
it  was  one  of  indifference  which  was  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  definite  reactions,  either  favorable  or  unfavorable,  to 
school  work.  This  fact  ought  not  to  be  very  reassuring  to 
those  who  feel  that  the  factory  is  the  logical  recourse  when 
the  school  fails.  None  of  these  girls  had  been  at  work  more 
than  two  years.  Most  of  them  had  had  a  shorter  work 
experience  than  that.  They  were  at  the  age  when  enthusiasm' 
is  easily  aroused.  Yet  they  were  indifferent.  School,  which- 
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they  had  known  for  six  to  eight  years,  commanded  their 
loyalty  or  their  positive  dislike.  If  factory  work  kindles  no 
enthusiasms,  even  at  the  outset  and  even  among  those  to 
whom  it  is  a  door  of  escape  from  the  hated  school-room, 
what  sort  of  attitude  will  it  be  able  to  evoke  after  five  or 
ten  years  of  working  life? 

There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  use  of  leisure  time, 
which  is  impressive  mostly  for  what  it  shows  as  to  the  need 
of  recreational  opportunities  for  girls  of  the  group  studied. 
This  field  is  covered  with  commendable  thoroughness  and 
shows  some  significant  differences  in  taste  between  the 
retarded  and  normal  girls. 

The  chief  conclusion  of  the  book  is  identical  with  the  thing 
that  impresses  itself  most  deeply  on  the  reader— the  great 
need  of  facilities  for  counselling  and  guidance.  Leaving 
school,  finding  a  job,  adjustment  in  it— all  these  involve 
decisions  that  are  momentous  to  the  child  and  ultimately  to 
the  state. 


THE  NUMBER  of  persons  out  of  work  on  January  I  was 
1,874,050,    Secretary   of    Labor   Davis    reports    in    response    to 
the   resolution   of  Senator   Wagner   asking   for   the   figures  on 
unemployment    in    this    country.     This    figure    represents    the 
shrinkage   between   25,222,742,   the   estimated   number   of   em- 
ployes  (persons  working  for  others  for  wages  or  salaries)   in 
1925,  according  to  computations  submitted  by  Ethelbert  Stewart, 
commissioner  of  labor  statistics,  with  Secretary  Davis'  report, 
and  23,348,602,  the  calculated  number  of  employes  of  January, 
1928,  upon  the  same  basis.    Employment  in   New  York  State 
dropped    5.8   per   cent   between   January,    192?.    and   January, 
1928,    while    in    Massachusetts    the    figure    was    9.7,    and    in 
Oklahoma— the    greatest   decrease— 19-7   Per   cent.     Floods    in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  and  in  New  England,  and  the  tornado 
in  Florida,  as  well  as  temporary  closings  in  a  part  of  the  major 
industrial   plants   and   the   long  strike   in   the   bituminous  coal 
fields  have  temporarily  decreased  the  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment,   Mr.   Davis   reports,    and   these    factors   have    adversely 
affected  employment  conditions  in  other  lines  of  industry.    He 
also  mentions  improved   machinery  as   responsible   for  part  of 
the    unemployment.      A    considerable    number    of    prospective 
laborers  were  added  to  the  population  in  1927,  in  the  252,000 
immigrant*  admitted  and  the  annual  average  influx  of  205,000 
from  farm  to  city,  with  the  2,000,000  boys  and  girls  who  each 
year  reach  the  working  age.    The  volume  of  employment  has 
tended    downward    from    April,    1927,    up    to.    and    including 

luary,  1928.    The  February  report,  however,  shows  an  up- 
~.rd  trend.    "The  present  slump  in  employment,  while  not  so 
extensive  or  grave  as  the  estimates  which  have  been  generally 
lirculated,   is   nevertheless   serious,"   Mr.   Davis   says,   but   he 
redicts   "prompt   relief"   through   public   works    programs   of 

leral,  state  and  municipal  governments. 


Some  of  the  not  generally  recognized  facts  which  Mr.  Blan- 
shard  brings  out  are  that  the  southern  manufacturers  do  not 
rely  chiefly  upon  women  and  children  for  their  cheap  labor. 
"Women  workers  do  not  comprise  more  than  40  per  cent  of 
the  working  force  and  the  proportion  of  men  is  increasing.  .  .  . 
Child  labor  is  one  of  the  least  of  the  industry's  problems, 
especially  if  we  define  children  as  persons  below  the  age  of  14. 
Every  cotton  manufacturing  state  in  the  South  now  has  laws 
on  its  statute  books  prohibiting  the  labor  of  children  under  14 

in  the  mills In  many  cases  the  conscience  of  the  employer 

in  relation  to  child  labor  is  superior  to  the  conscience  of 
parents."  .        , 

It  is  the  long  hours  and  low  wages  which  stigmatize  them 
Many  of  them  retain  the  eleven-hour  day  and  twelve-hour 
night,  and  all  southern  states  allow  night  work  for  women. 
The  figures  of  the  Census  of  Manufactures  of  1923  show 
that  the  average  annual  earnings  in  1923  of  the  cotton-mil! 
workers  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  North 
Carolina  (the  latter  the  best  paid  of  the  southern  group) 
were  $641.97— a  weekly  average  of  $12-35-  The  cost  of 
ing  is  much  higher  than  northerners  generally  assume  U  to  be. 
Families  keep  going  because  all  the  eligible  members  go  to 
work  and  they  are  all  expected  to  work  for  the  same  employer. 


.BOR  in  Southern  C«tton  Mills,  a  study  by  Paul  Blanshard 
gently  published  by  the  New  Republic,  Inc.,  for  the  League 
Jor  Industrial  Democracy  (25  cents),  is  of  special  interest  in 
view  of  the  steadily  increasing  importance  of  southern  industry 
and  the  general  ignorance  of  the  facts  behind  its  growth.   "Low 
standards  of  labor   in  southern  mills  have   already  interfered 
ith  northern  and  western  factory  labor  standards  and  threat- 
icd  the  most  precious  gains  that  labor  has  made  in  the  last 
neration."     The  cotton  manufacturing  industry  has  become, 
ice    1900,   one   of   the   most  important   in   America,   and   the 
)iKh  is  working  its  spindles  much  harder  and  more  profitably 
an  spindles  are  worked  in  the  North.     Many  southern  mills 
in   almost   all  day   and   all  night   while   their   northern  com- 
ititors  are  running  an  eight-hour  day. 


Useful  Pamphlets 

1927     tfre&ared    under    the    dirtetwn    *f    *** 

«,  NSLSrSSfa  c^n.  in  a.  on.  str.*. 

A  review  of  the  sources  of  information  and  the  progress 
in  obtaining  statistics  during  1926,  with  a  presentation 
of  "the  latest  fund  of  accident  information"  for  use  in 
accident  prevention. 


reau  of   Women  and 

A  study  "of  20  Pennsylvania  establishments  manufacturing; 
bottles  and  other  small  glassware  products,  in  which 
large  groups  of  minors  are  employed.  Data  on  number 
and  age  of  boys  and  girls  employed,  methods  of  produc- 
tion, hours  of  work,  strains  and  hazards  of  work  and 
protection  provided,  sanitation  and  service  facilities,  op- 
portunities for  advancement. 

WAGES,  HOURS  AND  PRODUCTIVITY  IN  THE  TOTTERY 
INDUSTRY,  1925.  Bullets  of  the  U.S.  Bu'™°f£*or  Statt* 
tict  No.  412.  Government  Praitmg  Ottce,  Wathtnfton. 

A  study  of  American  potteries  "engaged  in  the  prodw 
of  semivitreous  or  vitreous  general  ware"  (table  ware) 
and  of  the  13,000  wage  earners  they  employ. 

MORE  POWER  TO  YOU.  by  Evelyn  P"'t/>*if.L-]-D-  V""v~*' 
£  Leafue  for  Industrial  Democracy,  70  Fifth  Avt..  Neat  Yfr*. 
Price,  5  cents.  .  , 

A  popular  discussion  of  the  uses  of  power  in  moden 
industry  and  modern  homes,  of  the  rates  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  great  power  companies,  and  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  public  ownership  and  operation. 

ORGANIZED    LABOR'S    MOD  RUN    WAGE    POLICY,    mtk    tn 

introduction  by  William  Green,     frice  10  tents. 
WAGES    AND    LABOR'S    SHARE,    by    Juerfen    Kuciynski    and 

Mar£erite    Stein  felt.      Price   20    cent*.      American   federation   »f 

Labor,   Washington.  D.   C. 

Clear,  detailed  and  highly  readable  statements  of  organ- 
ized labor's  wage  policy  aad  the  facts  underlying  it. 
They  are  put  out  as  the  first  !*•»  publications  in  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  Research  Series. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  BONUSES  FOR  WAGE  EARNERS,  SUPER- 
VISORS AND  EXECUTIVES.  National  Indurinal  Conference 
Board.  Inc..  247  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  Pnce  *1.00. 

A  concise  review  of  the  experience  of  industrial  estab- 
lishments with  the  operation  of  supplemental  bonus  plans, 
including  a  description  of  various  types  of  plans,  and 
discussion  of  the  reasons  for  their  introduction  and  the 
results  so  far  achieved. 


EDUCATION 


Learning  from  Six  to  Sixty 


By  E.  L.  THORNDIKE 


IF  a  given  amount  of  schooling,  say  ten  thousand  hours, 
is  to  be  given,  when  shall  it  be  given?   What  are  the 
advantages    of    concentrating    it    in    the    years   from 
six  to  sixteen,  as  is  now  done  ?   What  might  be  gained 
from  delaying  some  of  it  to   adult  years?     If   it  is 
possible    and    desirable    to    increase    schooling    by    another 
thousand   hours,  shall   this  be  put   as  an   addition  of  five 
hours  a  day  for  five  days  a  week  for  forty  weeks  at  age 
sixteen  ? 

Let  us  first  set  in  order  the  main  facts  in  favor  of  con- 
centration of  schooling  in  early  years.  A  human  mind 
develops  in  part  by  inner  growth,  getting  and  improving 
certain  mental  powers  as  a  child  gets  his  teeth  and  stature 
and  strength.  This  process  of  development  by  inner  forces 
is,  in  most  respects,  completed  by  twenty  or  earlier.  If 
outside  forces,  such  as  schools,  are  to  accelerate,  check, 
redirect,  or  otherwise  alter  it,  they  must  in  the  main  act 
during  the  years  before  twenty. 

A  human  being  will  learn  in  early  years.  If  the  ideas 
then  absorbed  are  wrong,  they  must  be  eradicated.  If  the 
habits  then  formed  are  harmful,  they  must  be  broken. 
Unlearning  errors  is  a  most  wasteful  form  of  learning.  If 
schools  act  on  these  early  years,  they  have  the  possibility  of 
forestalling  much  practice  in  error. 

The  appeals  of  sex,  power,  display,  and  other  natural 
appetites  are  so  strong  that  abstract  and  idealistic  interests 
need  reinforcement  to  hold  their  own  against  them.  The 
interests  .in  play  which  characterize  childhood  are  not  so 
antagonistic  to  these  abstract  and  idealistic  interests  and 
occupations,  and  may  even  be  used  by  schools  to  build 
them  up. 

The  child,  having  been  dependent  upon  the  adult  for 
food,  shelter,  general  care,  and  information,  is  more  obedient, 
acquiescent,  and  teachable  (in  the  sense  of  modifiable  toward 
what  adults  wish  him  to  be)  than  he  will  be  later.  This 
may  not  be  an  argument  for  concentrating  schooling  in 

early    years    if    the    reader    sets    a     

low  value  on  docility  and  con- 
formity, and  a  high  value  on  self- 
determination,  self-expression,  and 
self-government. 

We  can  learn  nearly  as  well  when 
young  as  when  older,  but  our  value  as 
workers  at  home  or  elsewhere  is  far 
less.  So  it  is  wise  to  go  to  school 
when  the  money  value  of  our  time 
is  low. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the 
earlier  a  thing  is  learned  the  longer, 
and  so  the  greater,  the  use  which  can 
be  made  of  it.  If  it  is  an  advantage 
to  be  able  to  read,  it  is  better  to 


For  the  use  of  this  concluding 
section  of  Professor  Thorndike's 
forthcoming  book,  Adult  Educa- 
tion, The  Survey  is  indebted  to 
the  courtesy  of  the  Macmillan 
Company,  publishers.  Some  of 
the  exciting  experimental  evidence 
that  grown-ups  can  learn  as  well 
as  children,  presented  in  this  same 
volume,  which  is  sponsored  by 
the  American  Association  for 
Adult  Education,  appeared  in 
The  Survey  of  April  I,  page  35. 


be  able  to  read  from  eight  to  eighty  than  from  twenty- 
eight  to  eighty. 

The  last  half-dozen  paragraphs  about  growth,  habit 
formation,  protection  of  abstract  and  idealistic  interests, 
teachableness,  the  small  economic  value  of  child  labor,  and 
the  longer  service  of  early  acquisitions,  state  facts  which  are 
demonstrated  or  demonstrable  and  must  be  reckoned  with 
by  any  scheme  for  the  placement  of  schooling  in  relation  to 
age.  We  may  now  consider  certain  facts  which  are  less 
certain,  or,  if  certain  for  the  world,  need  not  be  so  for  some 
conceivable  set  of  people  and  customs. 

The  pleasures  of  learning  things  together  in  a  social 
group  are,  or  may  be  made,  very  desirable  to  children. 
They  are,  or  may  be,  acceptable  as  a  form  of  gregarious 
play.  The  pleasures  which  adults  would  derive  from  a 
similar  activity  are  less.  A  greater  happiness  of  a  greater 
number  is  gained  by  going  to  school  in  childhood  and 
staying  at  home  or  at  work  in  adult  years. 

IF  children  are  not  in  school  for  the  twenty-five  hours  a 
week,  they  will  be  at  work  for  hire  under  control  of 
employers  or  at  work  or  play  under  home  control.  It  is  less 
safe  to  trust  employers  with  children  than  with  adults.  The 
latter  can  protect  themselves  better  against  misuse.  So  it  is 
better  to  be  out  of  the  control  of  an  employer  when  young 
than  for  an  equal  time  when  adult.  It  is  similarly  less  safe 
to  trust  adults  with  children  than  with  other  adults.  The 
rich  may  spoil  them  by  over-indulgence,  and  the  poor  may 
spoil  them  by  overwork.  The  state,  which  has  a  certain 
quantum  of  protection  to  afford,  uses  it  most  wisely  in 
protecting  the  young  by  schools. 

Schooling  in  early  years  is  usually  democratic  and  non- 
sectarian  and  impartial.  Children  of  all  races,  economic 
levels,  creeds,  and  traditions  live  and  learn  together.  If 
part  of  it  were  spread  along  through  adult  years,  that 
part  would  tend  to  be  organized  for  specialized  groups  with 

more   or    less    invidious    distinctions. 

The  strength  of  arguments  derived 
from  these  facts  and  possibilities 
varies  with  the  earliness  of  the  time 
of  education.  They  weaken  as  we 
pass  from  the  age  of  five  to  fifteen, 
eighteen,  twenty-one,  twenty-four. . . . 
It  is  certainly  desirable  for  the 
world  to  remove  impediments  that 
check  desirable  growth  in  body  and 
mind  and  to  provide  such  environ- 
ments as  will  stimulate  it.  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  from  fourteen  to 
twenty,  schooling  as  such  is  better 
than  work  as  such,  as  a  stimulus 
and  directive  agent  for  the  inner 
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growth  of  the  great  majority.  We  know  very  little  about 
what  is  good  or  bad  for  the  process  of  inner  mental  develop- 
ment, and  almost  nothing  about  the  effect  upon  it  of 
schooling  or  work  of  any  sort.  A  priori,  the  psychologist 
would  suppose  that  some  assumption  of  power  and  re- 
sponsibility was  a  very  valuable  stimulus  in  these  years. 
Self-support,  in  whole  or  in  part,  seems  as  desirable  then 
as  being  loved  and  cared  for  is  in  infancy.  Sharing  in 
adult  enterprises  also  seems  likely  to  develop  a  person  in 
his  'teens. 

We  can,  of  course,  devise  foums  of  schooling  which  bid 
fair  to  be  much  better  for  inner  growth  than  the  average 
forms  of  labor  open  to  boys  and  girls  in  their  "teens.  But 
we  could  also  devise  forms  of  labor  which  would  be  so. 
It  is  significant  that  the  changes  made  in  schools  to  improve 
them  from  this  point  of  view  often  seek  to  duplicate  the 
"real  world"  in  general  in  the  school.  Why  should  the 
chief  activity  of  the  real  world  be  so  rigorously  excluded? 
The  history  of  schooling  does  not  warrant  a  bigoted  optimism 
concerning  schools  as  benefactors  to  inner  growth.  They 
have  indeed  been  chief  sinners.  According  to  the  best  present 
theory,  the  silent,  motionless,  memorizing  elementary  school, 
which  was  in  vogue  until  about  a  generation  ago,  repressed 
and  thwarted  and  deformed  mental  growth. 

Leaving  general  and  a  priori  considerations  and  turning 
to  detailed  observations  of  fact,  we  find  the  well-known 
work  of  Woolley  with  Cincinnati  children.  The  children 
who  stayed  in  school  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  or  eighteen 
were  superior  at  sixteen  and  at  eighteen  to  those  who 
worked  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  or  eighteen.  They  were 
superior  at  fourteen,  before  the  difference  between  school 
and  work  acted.  They  increased  their  advantage  from 
fourteen  on  in  some  respects  and  lost  ground  relatively  in 
others.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  differentiate  the 
action  of  schooling  after  fourteen,  per  se,  from  the  superior 
nature  and  home  nurture  which  accompany  it.  It  is  also 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  differentiate  specific  school 
learning  from  a  subtler  general  stimulation  and  guidance 
of  inner  growth. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  that  attention  and  money  spent 
to  provide  proper  food,  sleep,  freedom  from  serious  ill- 
nesses, dental  care,  appliances  to  correct  for  sense  defects, 
ultra-violet  radiation  on  the  body,  good  companions,  and 
good  books  will  produce  better  returns  in  respect  of  the 
inner  development  of  :both  body  and  mind,  than  equal 
amounts  spent  in  any.  other  ways  that  we  now  know  about. 

A  DELAY  in  the  age  of  schooling,  all  else  remaining  the 
same,  will  result  in  the  acquisition,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
completion  of  schooling,  of  more  of  the  ideas  and  habits  of 
the  groups  (real  or  ideal)  among  whom  the  individual  lives 
(in  reality  or  in  thought),  and  fewer  of  the  ideas  and  habits 
of  the  school.  The  chief  differences  will  be  in  formal  mat- 
ters like  pronunciation  and  grammar,  where  the  school 
systematically  corrects  common  practice,  and  in  factual 
matters,  where  the  school  replaces  superstition  and  fantasies 
of  various  sorts  by  facts  of  science  and  history.  Other  things 
being  equal,  making  these  corrections  and  replacements 
early  rather  than  late  is  a  real  advantage,  diminishing 
practice  in  error.  We  may  think  of  schooling  as  doing  three 
things.  The  first  is  speeding  up  learning  which  life,  apart 
from  school,  would  eventually  provide  for  (such  as 
knowledge  of  common  measures  in  arithmetic:  inches,  feet, 
yards,  etc.).  The  second  is  the  causing  of  certain  learning 


which  life,  apart  from  school,  would  usually  neither  help 
nor  hinder  (such  as  knowledge  of  how  to  read  Latin,  or  to 
solve  quadratic  equations).  The  third  is  causing  certain 
learning  which  is  often  opposed  by  life  apart  from  the 
school  (such  as  that  ghosts  are  not  real,  or  that  cultivated 
people  do  not  say  "he  don't"). 

Early  schooling  tends  to  be  wasteful  in  the  first  two 
lines  of  effort  by  teaching  things  too  long  before  they  are 
needed,  and  things  that  never  will  be  needed.  But  it  clearly 
has  advantages  in  the  third.  How  important  these  ad- 
vantages are  relative  to  others  depends  upon  what  the  con- 
tent of  this  third  field  is  in  any  day  and  generation. 

THE  argument  from  the  desirability  of  using  childhood 
for  innocent  pleasure  loses  strength  after  age  twelve, 
and  loses  strength  very  rapidly  after  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
A  very  large  percentage  of  children  then  prefer  to  work 
eight  hours  a  day  rather  than  to  go  to  school  for  five. 
Schooling  does  not  appeal  to  them  as  a  vital  or  engaging 
occupation.  They  want  things  which  money  will  buy,  and 
the  powers  which  skill  in  shop  or  trade  or  office  gives. 

The  arguments  for  the  general  protection  of  children 
from  misuse  by  employers  or  by  parents  also  loses  strength 
as  we  pass  into  the  'teens.  Boys  and  girls  of  fifteen  are 
more  like  adults  than  they  are  like  children  of  ten  in  size, 
strength,  intelligence,  self-assertion,  and  desire  for  mastery. 
Doubtless  there  are  individual  cases  that  need  protection, 
but  it  seems  undesirable  that  these  should  be  given  much, 
weight  in  deciding  a  general  policy.  Moreover,  many  of 
these  boys  and  girls  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  would  rather 
do  the  work  of  farm  or  factory  than  the  work  of  school. 
The  teachers  may  be  far  gentler  than  the  employers,  but 
still  be  less  tolerable  to  dull  pupils  who  are  kept  at  lesson«? 
for  which  they  have  little  ability  and  less  liking. 

If  we  suppose  that  an  eleventh  and  twelfth  thousand" 
hours  are  to  be  made  available,  these  arguments  for  the 
desirability  of  concentrating  such  additions  in  early  years, 
as  by  extending  the  age  of  compulsory  attendance  to  seven- 
teen or  eighteen,  become  more  questionable  still. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  chief  facts  in  favor  of  allotting  a 
much  larger  fraction  of  schooling  to  adult  years  than  present 
or  past  practice  has  done.  They  can  be  presented  very  briefly. 

First,  a  better  selection  of  persons  to  be  taught  could  be 
made.  The  abilities  and  interests  of  individuals  can  be  better 
known  with  each  year  of  their  growth  and  experience. 

Second,  a  better  selection  of  the  content  of  instruction: 
could  be  made,  both  for  persons  in  their  general  capacity 
of  individuals,  neighbors,  and  citizens  and  for  their  special' 
duties  and  privileges  as  producers  and  enjoyers.  In  the 
early  years,  many  features  of  history  and  the  social  sciences- 
cannot  be  properly  apprehended  because  the  learners  lack: 
direct  experience  of  certain  facts  of  life.  Vocational  edu- 
cation of  all  sorts  in  early  years  is  likely  to  be  wide  of  the 
mark  because  the  individual  often  does  not  know  just  what 
he  wishes  to  do,  or  is  fit  to  do,  or  can,  under  existing  con- 
ditions, earn  a  living  by  doing. 

Third,  a  better  arrangement  and  sequence  of  learning 
can  be  provided.  The  Dewey  doctrine  of  "first  the  need, 
then  the  knowledge  or  technique  to  satisfy  the  need,"  can 
be  applied  in  as  thorough-going  a  way  as  is  desired.  The 
young  man  who  is  working  in  advertising  can  study  sales- 
manship or  psychology.  The  young  woman  about  to  be 
married  can  study  domestic  science.  The  worker  who  be- 
comes interested  in  writing  can  study  English  composition. 
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Fourth,  a  loss  of  abilities  by  forgetting  or  of  time  by 
relearning  can  be  prevented.  Children  now  learn  about 
voting  in  civics  in  grade  seven  or  eight,  seven  years  before 
they  can  vote.  They  learn  the  arithmetic  of  notes  years 
before  they  will  probably  have  any  occasion  to  borrow  or 
lend  money  on  a  note.  Certain  facts  of  history  and 
geography  they  learn  only  to  have  entirely  forgotten  them 
when  the  occasion  to  use  them  arrives.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  best  time  to  learn  anything  is  just  before  you 
have  to  use  it. 

Fifth,  the  lag  of  schooling  behind  science  and  technology 
can  be  lessened.  When  knowledge  is  advancing  as  rapidly 
as  it  is  now,  too  much  of  what  we  learn  from  ten  to  twenty 
tends  to  be  out  of  date  when  we  are  forty.  When  civiliza- 
tion was  more  stable  and  the  arts  and  sciences  progressed 
slowly,  it  was  in  general  satisfactory  for  one  generation  to 
use  during  life  what  it  learned  in  its  'teens.  A  man  of 
sixty  doing  only  that  now  would  be  in  many  respects  a 
nuisance  and  a  danger.  .  .  . 

SIXTH,  there  is  a  real  danger  that,  in  our  zeal  to  give 
young  people  the  blessings  of  more  abundant  schooling, 
we  may  be  depriving  many  of  them  of  the  satisfaction  and  in- 
struction which  comes  from  doing  something  well,  measuring 
up  to  standard  in  some  respect,  accomplishing  something  in 
such  a  way  as  to  earn  their  own  self-respect.  Unless  the 
character  of  schooling  is  changed  in  fundamental  ways,  the 
fate  of  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  boys  and  girls  of 
fifteen  and  sixteen  and  seventeen,  if  these  are  all  retained 
in  school,  will  be  one  of  these:  They  will  be  held  back  in 
classes  and  slowly  gain  mastery  of  rudiments  of  little  use 
to  them,  such  as  are  now  taught  commonly  in  grades  seven 
and  eight.  They  then  learn  to  hate  learning.  Or  they  will 
be  forced  to  try  to  learn  things  which  they  simply  cannot 
learn,  such  as  algebra  or  Latin  or  economics.  They  then 
learn  to  fail  and  to  expect  to  fail.  Or  they  will  be  more 
humanely  switched  off  into  trade  schools,  where  they  will 
lead  happier  and  more  useful  lives,  but  perhaps  not  so  happy 
or  useful  ones  as  they  would  lead  if  they  were  engaged 
outright  in  productive  labor.  If  they  were  out  of  school 
for  one  or  two  of  these  years,  they  might  be  glad  to  come 
back  to  school  again  five  or  ten  years  later  to  learn  some- 
thing which  they  really  needed  for  labor  or  leisure,  and 
might  be  substantially  bettered. 

These  facts  in  favor  of  delayed  schooling  do  not  make 
so  impressive  a  showing  or  so  emotional  an  appeal  as  those 
in  favor  of  early  schooling;  and  most  thinkers,  after  sur- 
veying them,  will  probably  still  favor  concentration  in  early 
years  even  up  to  about  ten  thousand  hours  or  to  age  sixteen. 
The  facts  should,  however,  cure  us  of  considering  early 
learning  as  a  law  of  nature,  or  as  invariably  superior,  and 
of  treating  learning  by  adults  as  something  irregular, 
remedial,  casual,  and  trivial.  Furthermore,  if  a  community 
becomes  rich  enough  to  afford  eleven  thousand  or  twelve 
thousand  or  thirteen  thousand  hours  of  schooling  for  all, 
it  becomes  increasingly  doubtful  whether  years  should  be 
added  on  to  seventeen,  to  eighteen,  to  nineteen,  rather  than 
inserted  at  twenty,  or  twenty-five,  or  thirty. 

The  placement  of  scheoling  cannot  be  considered  properly 
save  in  relation  to  two  still  broader  matters  of  community 
arrangements.  A  scheme  of  schooling  should  harmonize  with 
a  scheme  of  productive  labor  (including  management),  a 
scheme  of  recreation,  and  a  scheme  of  what  is  called  in 
family  budgets  the  "higher  life."  A  scheme  of  schooling 
should  also  arrange  for  the  distribution  of  schooling 


quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  deciding  not  only  how  much 
schooling  there  shall  be  and  what  it  shall  be,  but  how  it 
shall  be  divided  amongst  the  population,  who  shall  be  en- 
couraged to  go  to  school  for  eight  years,  and  who  for 
eighteen,  who  of  the  latter  shall  study  medicine,  and  who 
shall  study  law,  and  the  like.  .  .  . 

Our  theories  about  schooling,  recreation,  and  the  higher 
life  are  all  somewhat  blinded  by  an  unscientific  expectation 
that  somebody  will  grow  wheat  and  bake  bread  and  make 
shoes  and  build  railroads  and  manage  factories  by  some 
such  necessary  order  of  nature  as  makes  the  sun  shine  and 
the  rain  fall.  This  blindness  is  often  accompanied  by  a 
certain  condescension,  or  even  scorn,  toward  productive 
labor,  which  is  perhaps  a  relic  of  the  long  centuries  of 
idealization  of  the  leisure  class.  There  is  a  very  real  danger 
that  schooling  may  unfit  a  community  to  produce  by  itself 
its  own  necessities,  and  lead  it  to  depend  on  industrial 
mercenaries  imported  to  do  all  the  dirty  work. 

As  a  psychologist,  considering  the  intricate  hierarchies  of 
customs  and  traditions  and  checks  and  balances  by  which 
the  instinctive  tendencies  of  man  are  directed  into  the 
operations  of  modern  industry  and  trade,  the  writer  wonders 
that  the  whole  apparatus  does  not  crack  with  the  strains 
to  which  it  is  subjected  or  explode  from  the  passions  which 
it  harbors  in  its  vitals.  He  feels  most  devout  thanks  for  his 
daily  bread.  So  he  looks  with  favor  on  a  mixture  of 
schooling  and  productire  labor,  and  is  unwilling  to  assume 
that  the  latter  is  a  curse  to  be  postponed  as  long  as  possible. 
He  sees  hope  in  adult  schooling  as  a  means  of  social  health, 
and  is  ready  to  exchange  early  schooling  for  it  nearly  at  par. 

The  present  quantitative  distribution  of  schooling  in  our 
best  communities  is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  public  in- 
discriminate compulsion  for  certain  early  years  and  of  en- 
tirely private  volition  thereafter.  This  seems  improbable. 
Public  welfare  depends  as  truly  on  who  goes  to  school  after 
fifteen  as  on  how  many  go  to  school  till  fifteen.  The  con- 
tinued schooling  of  some  individuals  is  so  useful  to  the  nation 
that  it  should  be  assured.  Adult  schooling  is  a  promising 
means  for  gaining  flexibility  in  caring  for  suck  individuals. 
The  facts  of  adult  ability  to  learn  should  caution  us  against 
attaching  too  much  weight  to  youth  in  tke  laws  and  customs 
which  decide  who  shall  be  forced  or  encouraged  to  go  to 
school. 

18,000  Teachers  at  Boston 

By  W.  CARSON  RYAN 

TWO    topics   emerged    at    the    Boston    meeting   of    the 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Edu 
cation  Association.    One  had  to  do  with  the  ancient  con- 
troversy of  "nature  versus  nurture ;"  the  other  with  the  task 
of  the  American  public  high  school. 

The  significance  of  the  renewal  of  the  nature-nurture 
discussion  lay  in  the  brand-new  evidence  presented  in  the 
yearbooks  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Edu- 
cation. Constancy  of  the  intelligence-test  score  has  been 
one  of  the  moot  points  in  measurement.  The  Chicago  and 
Stanford  studies,  made  public  at  the  Boston  meeting  as  part 
of  an  array  of  "unambiguous"  evidence  on  the  relative  in- 
fluence of  nature  and  nurture,  clearly  tended  to  show  that 
the  intelligence  quotient  is  affected  by  environment.  Pro- 
fessor Frank  N.  Freeman,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  told 
of  testing  a  group  of  children  before  placement  and  then 
re*esting  them  after  several  years  of  residence  in  a  foster 
home.  (See  The  Survey,  February  15,  1928,  page  636.)  A 
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comparison  of  their  ratings  on  the  two  tests  gave  evidence 
of  a  "significant  improvement  in  intelligence" — at  least  as 
measured  by  intelligence  test  scores.  More  than  that: 

A  study  of  certain  subjects  showed  that  the  children  in  the 
better  foster  homes  gained  considerably  more  than  did  those  in 
the  poorer  homes.  Furthermore,  the  children  who  were  tested 
and  adopted  at  an  early  age  gained  more  than  those  adopted 
at  a  later  age. 

Even  more  definite  conclusions  that  an  improvement  in 
environment  produces  a  gain  in  intelligence  were  presented 
by  Barbara  Burks  Ramsperger's  report  of  the  Stanford 
studies.  Mrs.  Ramsperger  finds  that  home  environment 
contributes  about  17  per  cent  of  the  variance  in  I.Q.,  while 
parental  intelligence  alone  accounts  for  about  33  per  cent, 
and  the  total  contribution  of  heredity  (i.e.,  of  "innate  and 
heritabk  factors")  is  probably  not  far  from  75  or  80  per 
cent.  She  finds  that  the  maximal  contribution  of  the  best 
home  environment  to  intelligence  is  apparently  about  2O 
I.Q.  points,  or  less,  and  that  conversely  the  least  cultured, 
least  stimulating  kind  of  American  home  environment 
may  depress  the  I.Q.  as  much  as  20  I.Q.  points.  Mrs. 
Ramsperger  is  careful  to  say  that  situations  as  extreme  as 
these  probably  occur  only  once  or  twice  in  a  thousand  times 
in  American  communities,  but  the  evidence  in  her  material 
and  in  most  of  that  presented  at  Boston  was  so  clearly  on 
the  side  of  environment  that  Dr.  William  C.  Bagley,  always 
eager  for  a  chance  to  champion  the  "environmentalists" 
against  the  "hereditarians,"  had  a  field  day. 

IT  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  chief  workers  in  measure- 
ment have  always  been  cautious  on  this  and  similar  points, 
and  were  not  greatly  disturbed  at  the  National  Society 
studies.  Indeed,  in  a  meeting  of  the  Educational  Research 
Association  which  followed  a  few  days  later,  Professor  E.  L. 
Thorndike,  in  a  carefully  prepared  paper  on  recent  develop- 
ments in  measurement,  concluded  that  the  testing  program 
seemed  to  be  in  a  "very  healthy  condition." 

Secondary  education  had  been  scheduled  as  the  central 
theme  of  the  meeting,  and  President  J.  M.  Gwinn  had 
arranged  his  main  programs  and  group  sessions  largely 
around  the  public  high  school.  This  was  particularly 
effective,  as  it  turned  out,  because  of  the  excellent  assembling 
wsrk  that  has  been  done  by  the  various  committees  under 
the  commission  on  the  curriculum  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence.  The  1927  yearbook  of  the  department 
has  been  on  the  junior  high  school;  the  1928  yearbook,  about 
wfcich  the  discussions  mainly  revolved,  was  given  over  to 
the  high-school  curriculum,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  as  much 
useful  information  about  American  secondary  education  has 
ever  been  gathered  together  in  one  place. 

At  the  very  first  main  session,  President  Lowell  of 
Harvard  opened  up  with  his  paper  questioning  the  cost  of 
public  education  and  suggesting  that,  just  as  the  problem 
of  the  present  generation  had  been  to  make  universal  edu- 
cation effective,  "that  of  the  next  will  be  to  make  it  equally 
good  and  less  expensive."  Rightly  or  wrongly,  his  words 
were  construed  as  an  attack  on  public  education,  and  the 
more  immediate  questions  that  President  Lowell  had  raised 
—the  lateness  with  which  American  secondary  schools  finish 
the  work  they  do;  the  relation  of  present  high-school  work 
to  our  delayed  secondary  education  in  college;  and  the 
problem  of  selectivity  in  secondary  education — these  were 
largely  overlooked. 

In   other  meetings  speakers  attemoted   to   suggest  better 


working  arrangements  between  the  public  high  schools  and 
the  college,  most  of  them  emphasizing  the  peculiarly 
American  philosophy  of  secondary  education  as  enunciated, 
for  example,  by  L.  Thomas  Hopkins,  of  the  University  of 
Colorado,  that  "schools  which  are  operating  at  public  ex- 
pense are  responsible  for  the  development  of  all  the  pupils 
to  the  limit  of  their  abilities  rather  than  the  few  who  are 
academically  minded  to  the  neglect  of  the  others."  Professor 
Beatley  of  Harvard  pictured  the  high  school  as  at  present 
the  victim  of  a  "battle  of  the  specialists,"  and  several  speakers 
took  up  the  note  of  Edith  Everett,  of  Philadelphia,  who  in 
presenting  the  point  of  view  of  the  visiting  teacher  for  what 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  time  at  a  national  principals' 
meeting,  showed  how  these  workers  help  boys  and  girls  to 
"grow  up  emotionally,"  so  that  they  may  develop  the  well- 
integrated  personality  which  alone  can  equip  them  to  get 
along  in  a  rapidly  changing  civilization.  The  various  forms 
of  the  junior  college  as  they  are  developing,  particularly  in 
the  West,  as  an  extension  of  public  secondary  education, 
also  were  discussed. 

Returning  to  the  school  and  college  theme  of  the  earlier 
sessions,  President  Angell  of  Yale  attempted  at  one  of  the 
closing  meetings  to  reconcile  and  interpret  the  develop- 
ments in  higher  education  and  public  high-school  expansion 
in  America.  He  showed  ifcit  two-thirds  of  the  students  in 
higher  institutions  are  still  i^privately  supported  institutions, 
whereas  in  secondary  education  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
the  enrollment  is  in  the  public  high  school.  He  described 
the  vast  influx  of  students  at  higher  institutions,  and  gave 
it  as  his  view  that  the  peak  had  not  yet  been  reached.  He 
urged  cooperation  between  schools  and  colleges  to  discourage 
from  college  attendance  students  who  have  no  serious  pur- 
pose in  going,  even  if  reasonably  well  prepared,  insisting 
that  at  present  many  college  and  university  students  go 
"with  no  sense  of  privilege  about  it  and  no  sense  of 
obligation." 

Like  all  Department  of  Superintendence  meetings  of  recent 
years,  the  Boston  meeting  was  necessarily  large  and  com- 
plicated. Other  departments,  associations,  and  groups 
meeting  with  the  superintendents  frequently  brought  it  about 
that  from  thirty  to  forty  sessions  would  be  going  on  at  the 
same  time.  Numbers  doubtless  mean  little  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, but  there  were  main  meetings  of  five  and  six 
thousand  school  people,  largely  administrators,  and  the  total 
attendance  probably  amounted  to  about  eighteen  thousand. 

Usually  one  of  the  items  the  newspapers  feature  at  a 
Department  of  Superintendence  meeting  is  the  contest,  real 
or  imaginary,  over  the  presidency.  This  time  there  was  no 
contest.  Superintendent  of  Schools  F.  D.  Boynton,  of 
Ithaca,  New  York,  who  has  in  previous  years  been  noted 
for  his  attacks  on  certain  features  of  college  admissions,  was 
elected  president  without  opposition. 

Teachers  and  Parents 

By  NELLIE  M.  SEEDS 

PROGRESSIVE  education  has  established  itself  as  a 
legitimate  and  necessary  constituent  of  the  whole  edu- 
cation movement.  No  one  could  doubt  this  who  witnessed  the 
eighth  annual  Progressive  Education  Conference  in  New  York 
last  month.  Consisting  not  only  of  teachers,  but  also  of 
parents,  friends,  and  mere  well-wishers,  the  large  group  in 
attendance  was  not  too  dignified  to  be  kuman,  not  too  far 
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past  the  first  flush  of  youth  to  be  called  young,  not  too  sure 
•of  itself  to  be  dogmatic,  still  eager,  searching  for  a  truth 

not  yet  become  conventional,  and  a  procedure  of  attaining 

it  still  in  the  making. 

The  secret  is  a  simple  one.    Teachers  and  parents  alike 

have  become   students   in   their   endeavor   to   discover   and 

formulate  a  method  of  educating  children  as  one  cultivates 

a  plant,  not  seeking  to  produce  a  rose  from  a  wayside  violet, 
'but  providing  sunshine,  fresh  air,  freedom  from  repression 

and  worn-out  convention,  the  opportunity  with  a  congenial 
•environment  and  the  necessary  tools,  to  develop  every  poten- 
vtiality  that  lies  within. 

THE  welcoming  address  of  Associate  Superintendent  John 
E.  Wade,  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  New 
York  City,  was  a  satisfying  answer  to  the  many  who  have 
feared  that  the  new  movement  was  an  attack  upon  the 
public  school  system.  Much  of  the  advancement  and  many 
•of  the  innovations  in  the  public  school  system  were  due,  he 
said,  to  the  progressive  movement.  "We  need  you,"  he  said, 
"in  the  vanguard,  to  experiment  for  us." 

America's  foremost  progressive  educator,  Professor  John 
'Dewey,  of  Columbia  University — whose  reputation,  be  it 
•said,  is  perhaps  even  greater  in  farthest  China  and  Russia 
than  in  the  United  States — gave  the  opening  address  on 
Progressive  Education  and  the  Science  of  Education. 
'"Activity,"  he  said,  "is  the  stimulus  center  about  which 
learning  gathers."  Since  a  progressive  school  is  primarily 
-concerned  with  growth,  he  further  explained,  our  primary 
duty  is  to  furnish  the  children  with  source  material  and  let 
them  work  out  relationships  for  themselves. 

Dr.  Adolf  Meyer,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  dis- 
cussed the  difficult  question  of  the  proper  relationship  be- 
tween Freedom  and  Discipline.  He  gladdened  the  hearts 
of  the  most  free  among  progressive  educators  by  his  cate- 
gorical condemnation  of  punishment  as  an  effective  tool. 
"Punishment  is  an  anachronistic  residuum.  Discipline  does 
not  connote  punishment,"  he  said,  and  stressed  the  almost 
universal  misinterpretation  of  the  word  discipline,  insisting 
that  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  word  disciple,  or  follower  of 
a  teacher  or  idea. 

Professor  Patty  Smith  Hill,  of  Teachers'  College,  Co- 
lumbia University,  gave  her  reasons  for  feeling  that  parents, 
•or  home  teachers,  should  be  and  are  more  effective  in  the 
training  of  children  than  school  teachers.  "The  home," 
-she  said,  "is  a  concrete  situation  of  daily  living.  The  main 
•object  is  living.  Instruction  is  a  by-product."  Parents, 
•further,  are  more  permanent  than  are  school  teachers.  The 
'•intimacy  of  a  child  with  his  parent  gives  him  another  ad- 
•vantage,  she  explained,  and  the  fact  that  a  child  gets  at 
•what  the  parent  really  is,  makes  him  more  responsive. 
Although  her  argument  that  parents  have  more  leisure  to 
•give  children  than  have  teachers,  was  greeted  with  a  murmur 
•which  indicated  that  the  audience  was  at  least  riot  whole- 
"heartedly  in  agreement  upon  this  point,  her  main  contention 
^was  well  maintained. 

One  session  exemplified  that  rarest  of  all  human  qualities, 
ipracticing  what  one  preaches;  it  was  a  concrete  illustration 
•of  the  use  of  source  material.  The  class-room  teacher,  not 
the  theorist,  stood  on  the  platform,  and  with  a  colorful  and 
impressive  array  of  maps  and  charts  illustrated  and  explained 
her  class-room  technique,  just  as  if  giving  a  lesson  to  the 
assembled  audience.  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell  of  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  Experiments,  New  York  City,  refreshingly 


explained  how  to  make  young  geographers,  instead  of  teach- 
ing geography,  by  her  use  of  pilot  maps  and  of  the  actual 
physical  and  topographical  environment.  Jessie  Stanton,  »f 
the  City  and  Country  School,  guided  us  skillfully  through 
a  miniature  New  York  constructed  of  blocks  and  dolls,  and 
piloted  and  equipped  by  six-year-olds,  who  learned  in  the 
course  of  their  construction  that  if  the  dolls  sit  all  day  in 
church  they'll  starve,  that  stores  must  be  built  to  supply 
food,  and  that  tenants  can  be  evicted  "if  they  fight  too 
much."  Avah  Hughes,  of  the  Lincoln  School,  sketched  in 
detail  the  methods  by  which  her  seven-year-olds  discover 
how  the  city  gets  its  bread;  while  Hannah  Falk,  of  the 
Walden  School,  illustrated  the  research  work  of  her  ten- 
year-olds  in  the  museum. 

Ellen  W.  Steele,  of  Rosemary  Junior  School,  at  Green- 
wich, Connecticut,  in  explaining  how  her  twelve-year-olds- 
investigate  the  textile  industry,  presented  what  was  to  me 
the  most  challenging  question  of  the  conference.  Progressive 
education  has  not  yet  solved  satisfactorily  the  application 
of  its  methods  to  adolescent  and  post-adolescent  children. 
At  the  Locarno  Progressive  Education  Conference  in 
Switzerland  last  summer,  the  illustrative  material  was  almost 
entirely  drawn  from  instruction  given  to  children  under 
twelve  years  old.  In  the  United  States,  as  abroad,  the 
movement  among  the  younger  children  has  far  outdistanced 
the  progress  among  older  groups.  Miss  Steele  explained  the 
initial  difficulty.  "My  twelve-year-olds,"  she  explained, 
"are  mature  adults  one  day,  and  six-year-olds  the  next.  I' 
must  be  prepared  at  a  moment's  notice  to  adapt  our 
activities  to  their  mood." 

The  fourth  session  on  Foreign  Education  gave  us  a 
specific  and  encouraging  picture  of  the  onward  march  of 
progressive  methods  abroad.  Elisabeth  Rotten  gave  an  out" 
line  of  the  advance  movement  in  German  education. 
Beatrice  Ensor,  of  the  New  Education  Fellowship,-  of 
London,  was  also  present. 

The  conference  as  a  whole  was  highly  significant.  Three1 
general  conclusions  can  be  drawn  with  a  reasonable  amount 
of  fairness.  To  me,  they  best  summarize  this  significance: 

1.  Progressive  education  has  become  respectable.    No  move- 
ment backed  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  holding 
its  sessions  in  the  Commodore  Hotel  can  longer  be  feared  as  a 
bogy  which  will  disrupt  the  home,  the  school  and  the  community. 

2.  Its  methods  are  not  yet  sufficiently  formulated  into  uni- 
formity to  constitute   crystallization.     It  is  still   open-minded, 
eager  to  learn — a  healthy,  youthful,  growing  organism. 

3.  As  long  as  it  can  avoid  crystallization  into  a  system,  it 
can   exercise    an   incalculable    influence    upon    education    in   its 
biggest  and  broadest  sense. 

Its  widespread  success  among  children  under  twelve  is 
highly  gratifying.  Its  gradual  percolation  into  the  colleges 
and  universities  is  encouraging.  The  challenge  which  lies 
before  it,  is  so  to  adapt  its  methods  to  adolescence  and  youth 
as  to  enable  them  to  make  a  psychological  transference  from 
the  school  or  class-room  project,  to  the  realities  of  life  as 
they  exist  in  the  outside  world.  Artificially  devised  schemes 
will  satisfy  the  pre-adolescents.  But  older  children  require 
units  of  activity  that  constitute  an  essential  part  of  their 
lives.  Once  having  learned  to  assume  a  real  responsibility 
in  the  school  or  college,  they  can  visualize  responsibility  to 
a  larger  social  unit,  and  when  they  leave  it,  analyze  society 
as  such,  and  reinterpret  their  responsibility  to  it — socially 
in  the  home,  politically  in  the  state,  industrially  in  doing 
their  part  to  reorganize  society  in  terms  of  productive  units. 
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born  with  fear  in  his  heart.  Very  young 
child  realizes  that  it  is  inadequately 
ipped  for  life  and  entirely  dependent  on 
family.  At  the  same  time  it  finds  out  that 
the  grown-ups  are  far  better  off.  They  can 
reach  up  into  heights  that  seem  immense  to  the  infant ;  they 
can  pick  it  up  and  put  it  down  wherever  they  please.  This 
feeling  of  weakness  and  helplessness  is  overstressed  in  chil- 
dren born  with  organ  inferiorities,  in  those  who  live  under 
bad  economic  or  social  circumstances,  and  in  girls — who 
still  occupy  an  inferior  place  in  our  masculine  civilization. 

"The  soul  under  pressure  of  the  feeling  of  inferiority  at- 
tempts with  all  its  might  to  become  master  over  this  in- 
feriority complex."  It  tries  to  compensate  for  it  by  striving 
for  power,  which  Alfred  Adler  considers  "the  most  promi- 
nent evil  of  our  civilization." 

Therefore  education — as  well  as  therapy  for  adults — has 
two  supreme  tasks.  The  first  is  to  treat  children  as  equals 
and  friends,  so  that  their  natural  feeling  of  inferiority  may 
not  be  unduly  exaggerated;  to  teach  them  courage  and  an 
adequate  technique  of  life.  The  other  task  is  to  develop 
and  strengthen  their  social  feeling,  so  that  in  the  conflict 
arising  between  asserting  themselves  and  being  a  fellow  man, 
they  compromise. 

Out  of  the  inherited  potentialities  of  the  child's  organism 
and  the  influences  of  early  childhood,  the  formation  of  a 
life  goal  results.  This  is  accomplished  at  the  age  of  three 
or  four  years.  If  we  desire  to  understand  human  beings 
we  must  first  discover  that  goal,  which  we  shall  often  find 
tucked  away  securely  in  the  unconscious.  What  we  call 
character  is  the  behavior  pattern  an  individual  has  worked 
out  to  reach  his  goal,  which  is  usually  one  of  superiority, 
power  and  conquest. 

Some  people  find  that  the  best  way  to  reach  their  goal 
is  aggressiveness.  They  are,  for  instance,  jealous — in  order 
to  force  their  wives,  parents,  or  others,  to  behave  or  not 
to  behave  in  a  certain  way.  Others  have  recourse  to  non- 
aggressiveness,  as,  for  instance,  to  anxiety,  which  may  be 
used  to  evade  contacts,  or  to  avoid  all  difficulties  in  life  by 
simply  not  undertaking  to  cope  with  them.  Faint-heartedness 
may  serve  with  others  the  same  purpose.  Those  who  adopt 
it  feel  every  task  too  difficult,  see  in  each  issue  a  defeat. 

Life  presents  three  main  problems:  social  adjustment, 
•work  and  profession,  love  and  marriage.  The  difficulty  lies 
in  solving  these  problems  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  society  as 
veil  as  to  the  individual ;  or  to  bridge  the  gulf  between 
overstriving  for  personal  power,  and  adjustment  to  the  social 
order.  The  individual  who  succeeds  in  reconciling  these 
contradictions  will  be  useful  and  happy.  If  he  fails  to  make 
the  adjustment  he  will  try  to  express  himself  apart  from 


society.  He  will  achieve  in  a  destructive  way — as  invalid 
or  criminal — the  superiority  he  has  failed  otherwise  to  at- 
tain. Instead  of  moving  with  society  he  will  strive  against 
it. 

Adler  demands  that  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  be 
made  available  to  all,  not  reserved  to  a  few  scientists.  For 
only  by  understanding  can  we  live  on  satisfactory  terms  with 
ourselves,  our  community  and  our  world. 

MARGARETE  SIMPSON 

The  Normal  Woman 

MOTHERHOOD  AND  ITS  ENEMIES,  by  Charlotte  Haldane.     Doubltday. 
Doran  and  Company,  Inc.     $2.00. 

THE  most  deadly  modern  weapon  is  the  taunt  of  ab- 
normality. In  the  past  children  who  did  not  conform 
to  their  particular  teacher's  preconceptions  as  to  what  chil- 
dren should  be,  were  at  the  worst,  damned  as  bad  or  incor- 
rigible. Today  they  are  pityingly  called  abnormal.  In  the 
past  an  adversary's  arguments  were  frequently  discussed  on 
their  merits.  Today  it  is  sufficient  to  call  him  undersexed. 

Mrs.  Haldane  seizes  this  weapon  firmly  in  her  hands,  and 
belabors  the  air.  That  slow  progression  by  which  women 
won  the  legal  right  to  be  called  human  beings  instead  of 
chattels,  a  voice  in  the  making  of  the  laws  under  which 
they  and  their  children  live,  and,  finally,  the  opportunity  to 
choose  their  occupations  as  freely  as  man,  and  so  to  be 
economically  independent,  this  whole  so-called  emancipation 
of  women  is,  she  charges,  the  work  of  abnormal  members 
of  the  sex,  and  is  inimical  to  the  normal  woman. 

The  normal  woman,  according  to  her  definition,  is  the 
child-bearing  woman.  Closely  allied  to  her  biologically,  but 
separated  by  the  gulf  of  their  divergent  social  interests,  is 
the  originally  normal  woman  doomed  to  permanent  vir- 
ginity. Still  further  separated  from  her  are  the  amateur  and 
professional  prostitutes;  and  at  the  opposite  pole  are  the 
subnormal  and  intersexual  women.  In  fact  she  observes  that 
"abnormality  is  prevalent  among  women."  If  this  were  true 
we  should  perhaps  revise  our  terms  and  look  upon  the  child- 
bearing  woman  as  a  biological  monster;  but  fortunately 
Mrs.  Haldane  offers  no  proof  of  this  contention.  She  does 
not  demonstrate  that  the  interests  of  the  non  child-bearing 
women  are  antagnostic  to  the  child-bearing.  And  she  fails 
to  explain  the  fact  that  many  of  the  women  who  have  been 
foremost  in  the  various  skirmishes  for  women's  rights,  have 
competently  demonstrated  their  normality  (supposing  we 
accept  her  definition  of  the  term),  by  producing  children. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  earlier  feminists,  reacting 
against  the  evils  of  what  they  were  fond  of  calling  a  man- 
made  world,  reacted  with  equal  violence  against  man  him- 
self, and  barred  themselves  from  many  natural  joys  and 
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compensations  by  vowing  to  live  without  him.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  dilemma  presented  by  the  choice  between  career 
and  married  life  was  for  a  time  a  very  real  one ;  even  though 
by  career,  women  as  a  rule  meant  no  more  than  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  actively  and  intelligently  occupied.  (I  think  it 
doubtful  whether  the  various  abnormalities  entailed  by 
celibacy,  are  greater  or  more  to  be  deplored  than  those  en- 
tailed by  lack  of  occupation.  Men  suddenly  deprived  of 
occupation  are  apt  to  decay  and  die,  even  though  they  are 
still  in  the  enjoyment  of  married  bliss.)  But  women  today 
have  largely  ceased  to  confuse  man  with  certain  injustices 
of  his  social  system.  They  are  as  determined  to  have  hus- 
bands and  children  in  addition  to  their  jobs,  as  their  aunts 
and  great-aunts  were  to  prove  that  they  could  live  happily 
unwed.  Are  we  to  conclude  that  the  working  women  of 
one  generation  were  biologically  abnormal  and  those  of  an- 
other normal ;  or  that  Mrs.  Haldane  has  exaggerated  one 
factor  and  neglected  others? 

The  modern  suspicion  that  sexual  endowment  differs  radi- 
cally in  human  beings,  is  immensely  interesting.  Gold- 
schmidt,  Mrs.  Haldane  notes,  found  ten  variants  of  sexual 
endowment  among  his  moths.  The  rather  likely  supposition 
that  there  are  as  many  or  more  among  human  beings,  offers 
much  food  for  thought;  but  one  of  the  first  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  from  it  is  that  we  should  exercise  caution  in  de- 
fining the  normal.  Mrs.  Haldane's  confident  dogmatism  is 
confusing.  Are  we  to  grant  that  woman  normality  who 
gives  birth  to  three  children,  and  then  devotes  some  time 
to  other  occupations?  Or  must  she  bear  children  all  her 
life  to  be  so-called  ?  Can  we  concede  normality  to  the  man 
whose  meager  sexual  desires  can  be  satisfied  with  one 
woman?  Obviously  the  subject  requires  further  elucidation 
before  we  snatch  away  from  woman  her  legal  status,  her 
vote,  or  even  her  job,  in  the  belief  that  only  abnormal  women 
desire  those  appurtenances. 

ALICE  BEAL  PARSONS 


Can  Communities  Be  "Organized" 

CASE  STUDIES  IN  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION,  by  H'oltrr  W. 
Pettit.  (The  Social  Workers'  Library).  Century.  345  pp.  Price  $2.25 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THERE  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  community 
organization  and  community  organizations.  This  book 
deals  chiefly  with  the  latter,  for  if  we  take  the  author's  own 
definition  of  communitj'  organization  as  given  in  the  preface 
only  one  of  the  five  cases  is  a  definite  attempt  at  the  integra- 
tion of  the  various  interests  of  the  community.  It  consists 
of  five  case  studies,  the  first  four  of  which  are  admirably 
written. 

The  first  deals  with  the  development  of  a  single  church 
in  a  small  suburb  and  how  with  difficulty  it  got  on  its  feet, 
but  nothing  is  said  of  its  relation  to  the  local  grange,  which 
was  able  to  erect  a  new  ten  thousand  dollar  hall.  The  sec- 
ond concerns  a  wealthy  suburban  village  which  attempts  to 
play  Lady  Bountiful  to  the  neighboring  Italian  village, 
many  of  whose  people  are  employed  by  the  former.  The 
third  case  is  a  fine  record  of  an  attempt  to  establish  the 
Home  Service  work  of  the  Red  Cross  in  a  rural  county  in 
the  Middle  West.  It  shows  the  antagonism  of  different 
communities  in  the  county,  which  itself  was  by  no  means 
a  community,  and  vividly  portrays  the  need  of  social  work 
in  rural  communities — a  need  which  the  Red  Cress  has  failed 
to  n»eet.  The  fourth  is  that  of  a  small  village  dominated 
by  wealthy  residents  who  have  already  been  described  by 


"Richard  Morse"  in  Fear  God  in  Your  Own  Village.  The 
record  is  brought  up  to  the  close  of  1924,  and  is  the  nearest 
to  a  satisfactory  case  of  community  organization  of  any  in 
the  book,  but  one  is  left  somewhat  in  a  quandary  as  to  how 
much  real  community  integration  has  occurred  and  what  its 
future  may  be.  The  last  case  deals  with  a  school  community 
center  in  a  large,  well-to-do  section  of  New  York  City  and 
seems  to  be  chiefly  valuable  as  an  example  of  how  "not  to 
do  it."  This  is  the  poorest  section  of  the  book  and  consists 
largely  of  what  "Mrs.  Jones  said  to  me,  and  I  said  to  her." 
Had  this  case  been  given  one-third  its  space  and  the  re- 
mainder been  given  to  one  or  two  accounts  of  more  success- 
ful school  community  centers,  the  readers  would  not  leave 
the  book  with  a  pessimistic  attitude  toward  the  results  of 
so  much  effort. 

As  an  example  of  the  sort  of  community  case  studies  that 
are  needed  by  students,  this  book  will  fill  a  very  real  need ; 
it  breaks  a  new  trail.  The  first  four  cases  are  admirably 
written  and  held  the  reader's  attention  like  a  novel.  As  a 
whole,  the  cases  are  studies  of  group  organization  rather 
than  community  organization.  One  cannot  but  raise  the 
question  as  to  just  what  is  the  job  of  a  social  worker  in 
community  organization.  Can  communities  be  "organized" 
until  they  want  to  be?  In  the  "Brocton  case"  Miss  Smith 
rendered  a  very  distinct  service,  but  it  will  require  a  differ- 
ent technique  from  that  revealed  in  the  other  cases. 

Although  from  the  standpoint  of  community  organization 
these  cases  hardly  point  the  way,  they  contain  a  wealth  of 
material  of  real  value  for  the  training  of  social  executives 
of  all  sorts.  It  is  a  book  which  every  community  worker 
should  read  and  ponder. 

Department  of  Rural  Social  DWIGHT  SANDERSON 

Organization,  Cornell  University 


Draii-n  by  Halle  ScMesinger,  H'aldrn  School 

Clinical  and  Abnormal 

CLINICAL  AND  ABNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  by  J.  B.  Wallace  WalUn. 
Houffhton  Mifflin  Company.  1927.  649  ff.  Price  $3.08  postpaid 
of  The  Survey. 

THE  title  of  this  book  might  be  misleading  to  the  un- 
initiate  who  think  of  "clinical"  as  synonymous  with 
"abnormal."  By  "clinical,"  Professor  Wallin  refers,  how- 
ever, to  the  "case  method"  of  study  of  the  individual  by 
means  of  psychologic  tests,  etc.,  which  is  nearly  what  has 
been  called  "applied  psychology."  He  gives  very  compact 
descriptions  of  the  methods  employed  for  this  purpose: 
laboratory  tests,  intelligence  tests,  special  examinations  for 
special  topics  and  problems.  The  "psycho-clinical'"  tests, 
their  interpretation  and  applicability,  make  up  the  content 
of  Part  I  of  this  book.  Part  II  is  devoted  to  Intelligence, 
including  the  study  of  the  defective,  and  somewhat  curiously, 
of  the  psychotic  as  well.  Part  III  deals  with  Motility  and 
Part  IV  with  Emotivity,  these  two  parts  constituting  about 
one-quarter  of  the  book. 

The  book  is  entirely  eclectic  in  character,  written  from 
no  special  theoretical  point  of  view,  and  containing  a  vast 
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amount  of  material  bearing  on  the  subjects  treated.  The 
"clinical"  material  is  much  better  than  the  "abnormal."  In 
fact  the  presentation  of  the  latter  is  very  disturbingly  scat- 
tered. For  example,  dementia  praecox  is  chiefly  discussed 
under  "disorders  of  sensibility"  (p.  282  ff),  but  later  also 
on  page  600.  Indeed  "abnormal"  psychology  is  not  pre- 
sented so  well  nor  so  comprehensibly  as  in  current  text-books 
psychiatry,  psychoanalysis,  and  psycho-pathology  (Bleuler, 
ite,  Brill,  et  al).  Nor  is  the  bibliography  well  chosen 

r  this  part  of  the  work,  being  limited  almost  completely 
to  American  authors  and  a  few  translations;  nor  is  the 
choice  discriminating.  The  chief  quality  of  the  book  is  its 
comprehensiveness,  and  its  virtues  and  defects  are  the  corol- 
laries of  this  quality. 

New  York  B.  D.  LEWIN,  M.D. 

Mental  Diseases — For  the  Public 

THE    PSYCHOLOGY    OF    MENTAL    DISORDERS,    by   Abraham    Myer. 
son.   M.D.      Macmillan.      US    pp.      Price  $1.40   postpaid  of   The   Survey. 

THIS  little  book  is  unusual;  for  those  engaged  in  the 
active  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  have  seldom 
written  for  the  public  in  any  detail ;  and  even  educated  men 
and  women  have  had  only  the  vaguest  knowledge  of  what 
constitutes  mental  disease.  This  book  is  important ;  for  "the 
mental  diseases  constitute  one  of  the  major  problems  of 
society,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  medicine,  but  also 
from  that  of  eugenics,  economics,  industry,  crime,  and  all 
kinds  of  social  relations." 

Dr.  Myerson  writes  "with  some  respect  for  tradition." 
But  he  believes  that  mankind  needs  most  "a  definite  acquaint- 
ance with  specific  situations."  He  would  "stimulate  intel- 
ligent, non-professional  interest  in  a  serious  subject,  and 
thus  make  it  possible  for  society  to  grapple  more  resolutely 
with  the  problems  of  the  mental  diseases."  He  writes  out 
of  experience,  including  "a  good  deal  of  residence  in  hospitals 
for  mental  diseases  and  an  everyday  contact  with  them  in 
community  practice.  The  chapter  on  Heredity  is  the  result 
of  a  research  conducted  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts on  the  subject  of  the  inheritance  of  mental  diseases 
and  feeblemindedness."  The  chapter  on  Crime  is  the  result 
of  "acquaintance  with  men  and  women  incarcerated  in  jails 
and  states  prisons,"  while  the  author  was  an  official  examiner 
for  the  state  in  a  research  in  1927  "to  ascertain  the  mental 
state  of  those  convicted  of  crime." 

Other  subjects  treated  include  fundamental  concepts  of 
psychiatry;  the  major  mental  diseases,  "the  main  causes"  of 
which  include  alcohol  and  kindred  drugs  and  syphilis;  the 
popular  fallacies  about  insanity  being  caused  by  overstudy, 
business  reverses,  frustrated  love,  and  sex  perversions;  the 
different  minor  mental  diseases  or  psychoneuroses ;  Freud, 
and  his  most  important  followers  who  have  broken  away 
from  his  school ;  and  a  limited  program  of  mental 
hygiene. 

In  his  two-page  treatment  of  organic  disease  of  the  brain, 
Dr.  Myerson  suggests  that  "a  periodic  mental  and  physical 
examination  of  statesmen  might  be  more  profitable  to  man- 
kind than  all  the  peace  conferences  ever  held ;"  for  "those 
behind  the  scenes  of  life  know  that  cerebral  arterial  disease 
and  its  results  in  irritability,  fixed  ideas  and  habits,  jealousies, 
forgetfulness,  and  even  grosser  mental  disturbance,  are  not 
at  all  infrequent  among  those  statesmen  whose  word  and 
whose  act  hurl  millions  of  their  healthy  young  compatriots 
out  of  their  useful  and  happy  settings  into  the  hell  of 
war." 


This  book  ends  with  the  statement  that  a  mental  hygiene 
of  value  requires  something  of  the  old  Greek  philosophers, 
"a  fair  share  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  mingled  equally  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics  and  the  Epicureans;"  also  "a 
generous  measure  of  sound  physical  hygiene  .  .  .  some  of 
the  newer  psychology  of  Freud,  Jung,  and  Adler,  and  .  .  . 
the  supreme  ingredient  of  common  sense." 

HAROLD  K.  ESTABROOK 

Boston  Ethical  Society 

Psychology — a  Prediction 

BEYOND    BEHAVIORISM,    by    Robert   Courtney.     Grant   Publishing   Co. 
133  pp.    Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

RARELY  in  the  past  year  have  I  had  a  more  delightful 
hour  than  the  one  spent  with  Robert  Courtney's  Be- 
yond Behaviorism.  It  is  refreshing  in  its  approach ;  clear 
cut  and  illuminating  in  its  review  of  the  history  of  psychol- 
ogy; adventurous  in  its  prediction  for  the  future.  Mr. 
Courtney  has  shown  a  wide  familiarity  with  the  field  of 
psychology,  and  has  synthesized  his  information  into  an  un- 
usually interesting  point  of  view.  He  is  intelligently  critical 
of  the  various  schools  of  modern  psychology,  viewing  each 
with  the  impartiality  of  a  philosophical  mind. 

Behaviorism  he  discusses  in  some  detail,  and  apparently 
thinks  it  more  promising  as  a  method  of  investigation  than 
any  other  which  has  yet  been  developed.  He  considers  it 
limited  in  its  scope  however,  since  it  observes  only  the  physi- 
cal and  chemical  activities  of  the  individual,  but  omits  the 
associative  thought  processes  or  consciousness.  He  thinks 
that  if  this  third  factor  in  human  behavior  could  be  studied 
by  some  technique  designed  to  escape  the  fallacies  of  the 
old  introspective  analysis  yet  to  preserve  the  accuracy 
of  the  behavioristic  type  of  observation,  much  would  be 
gained. 

Oddly  enough,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  psychology  as  a 
discipline  has  so  recently  weaned  itself  from  philosophy, 
Mr.  Courtney  looks  for  this  new  technique  in  the  methods 
of  the  oriental  philosophies.  He  thinks  the  key  to  the  situ- 
ation may  lie  in  the  detached  "I"  referred  to  by  Buddha 
in  The  Only  Way.  This  "I"  is  to  observe  not  only  the 
physical  and  chemical  activities  of  its  own  body,  but  its 
own  associative  thought  processes  as  well.  That  more 
is  to  be  learned  by  an  objective  study  of  one's  own  behavior 
than  by  a  study  of  the  behavior  of  others  is  obvious.  Whether 
or  not  a  really  impersonal  observation  by  this  detached  "I" 
can  ever  be  accomplished,  or  even  whether  or  not  such  an 
"I"  exists  at  all  is,  we  must  recognize,  a  point  under  dis- 
pute. Nevertheless,  the  consideration  of  such  an  approach 
to  the  future  study  in  psychology  should  serve  not  only  to 
renew  the  argument,  but  to  stimulate  thinking  in  this  field. 

E.  LEE  VINCENT 
Merrill-Palmer  School 

Freud — Adler — Wexberg 

YOUR  NERVOUS  CHILD,  by  Erurin   Wexburg.    A.  &  C.   Bow     178   ft* 
Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

DR.  WEXBERG  gives  us  a  very  practical  treatment 
of  the  problem  of  the  adult  attitude  toward  childhood. 
In  the  first  part  he  discusses  many  causes  of  nervousness 
and  in  the  latter  part  gives  advice  as  to  the  best  attitude 
to  adopt  toward  various  nervous  manifestations.  The  aver- 
age parent  will  find  the  book  not  less  interesting  because  it 
contains  much  he  already  knows,  for  the  attitude  of  the 
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average  modern  parent  is  very  different  from  that  of  her 
grandmother.  The  discoveries  of  Freud  have  become  the 
basis  of  the  modern  attitude  toward  life  in  relation  to  child- 
hood, as  in  so  many  other  respects,  even  among  people  who 
have  never  heard  of  Freud,  so  that  to  be  a  child  is  no  longer 
regarded  somewhat  as  if  it  were  a  fault  to  be  forgiven 
with  difficulty. 

Dr.  Wexberg's  book,  the  introduction  states,  is  based  on 
the  theories  of  Dr.  Adler  of  Vienna  [see  The  Survey  of 
September  i,  1927]  and  the  pedagogic  system  which  he 
developed.  With  the  starting  point  of  Freud's  earlier 
researches,  Dr.  Adler  arrived  at  a  theory  which  Freud  felt 
to  be  without  scientific  support  and  unsound,  i.  e.,  that  all 
character  development  is  based  upon  the  feeling  of  inferiority 
which,  he  claims,  results  from  some  form  or  other  of  physi- 
cal inferiority,  and  upon  this  foundation  Adler  has  developed 
a  system  of  pedagogy.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  system 
is  so  little  dependent  on  the  theory  that  the  unsoundness 
of  the  theory  casts  no  discredit  on  the  system.  Freud  him- 
self has  been  chiefly  concerned  with  the  more  basic  causes 
of  nervousness,  of  which  the  feeling  of  inferiority  is  an 
occasional  result. 

As  a  discussion  of  trie  causes  of  nervousness  the  book  is 
superficial  and  inadequate.  If  the  author  had  confined  him- 
self to  the  simple  exposition  characteristic  in  general  of  the 
book,  refraining  from  the  opportunity  to  make  the  dogmatic 
and  unsupported  statement  that  the  Freudians  are  wrong 
on  scientific  questions  which  are  really  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  book,  as,  for  instance,  whether  infantile  masturba- 
tion has  any  relation  to  adult  masturbation,  the  book  would 
have  been  more  consistent  in  treatment. 

It  may  be  carping  to  deplore  here  a  slovenliness  of  style 
which  so  often  characterizes  the  writings  of  medical  men — 
such  expressions  as  "the  only  child  has  it  worse,"  "tyran- 
nize his  child,"  "act  manly."  In  spite  of  its  defects,  the 
book  has  the  merit  of  being  simple,  practical,  and,  in  the 
main,  sound. 

RUTH  M.  GATES 


Drawn  by  Halle  Schlesinger,  Walden  School 

Through  Chinese  Eyes 

JUVENILE  COURTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  Herbert  H.  Lou. 
University  of  North  Carolina.    277  pp.    Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  BOOK  by  a  Chinese  on  a  typical  modern  American 
institution  like  the  juvenile  court  might  be  taken  for 
a  novelty,  but  the  reader  will  be  quickly  convinced  that 
Chinese  scholarship  is  hardly  to  be  surpassed  as  a  medium 
for  clear,  scientific  exposition.  We  could  wish  that  all 
judges  and  probation  officers  might  be  compelled  to  read 
it.  Dr.  Lou  learned  his  ample  and  nearly  impeccable  Eng- 
lish at  the  National  University  of  Peking,  from  which  he 
came  to  this  country  in  1921  to  spend  two  years  at  Har- 
vard and  four  at  Columbia.  The  present  work  was  offered 
as  his  doctor's  dissertation.  He  is  now  occupying  a  chair 
in  political  and  social  science  at  the  University  of  Mukden 
in  Manchuria. 

The  book  is  an  examination  of  the  juvenile  court  as  a 


movement  in  all  its  philosophical,  sociological,  historic,  and 
legal  phases;  of  the  juvenile  court  as  an  institution — in  its 
administrative,  diagnostic  and  procedural  features;  and  of 
specific  juvenile  courts  as  exemplars  of  special  methods  or 
policies.  Besides  the  background,  it  gives  the  practice,  and 
makes  unhesitating  recommendations  in  court  and  probation 
methods. 

Dr.  Lou  decides  that  the  primary  and  definite  legal  ques- 
tion most  at  daily  issue  in  juvenile  court  policy  is  the  power 
of  the  court  to  control  the  custody  of  the  child.  He  weighs 
the  rights  of  the  parent  against  those  of  the  state,  and  shows 
the  considerations  that  have  rightfully  led  to  the  concession 
that  the  welfare  of  the  child  is  the  paramount  issue  and  must 
govern  determination  of  its  custody — the  common  law  rights 
of  parents  being  not  inalienable  but  natural,  and  subject, 
consequently,  to  the  ordinary  legislative  power.  He  pro- 
phesies that  the  juvenile  court  of  tomorrow  "will  probably 
offer  an  entering  wedge  for  scientific  reformation  of  the 
whole  administration  of  criminal  justice." 

The  book  is  real  treasure  trove  mined  from  the  author's 
indefatigable  research,  which  no  one  wanting  to  know  can 
read  without  a  sense  of  gratitude.  Perhaps  it  was  to  have 
been  expected  of  the  Oriental  mind  that  one  should  feel 
completely  orientated  after  absorption  of  its  product. 

CHARLES  L.  CHUTE 

National  Probation  Association 

"Good"  Employers 

MINIMUM   WAGE   LEGISLATION    IN    MASSACHUSETTS.     National 
Industrial  Conference  Board.    243  pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

FOR  the  student  of  minimum  wage  legislation  this  book 
contains  an  elaborate  compilation  of  Massachusetts  sta- 
tistics in  a  very  useful  form.  The  public,  moreover,  should 
be  grateful  to  this  organization  for  collecting  the  figures 
in  such  a  form  that  they  can  be  studied  by  every  one 
as  the  first  American  experience  with  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation of  the  kind  now  possible  in  this  country — the  non- 
mandatory. 

Upon  reflection  after  reading,  immediately  one  is  struck 
with  the  marked  contradiction  between  the  two  important 
theses  of  the  author — minimum  wage  decrees,  except  in  the 
brush  industry,  have  had  no  appreciable  effect  in  raising 
wages  of  women  in  these  industries,  but  "good"  employers 
in  these  same  industries  have  been  greatly  impeded  in  their 
competition  with  other  employers  in  the  same  field.  It  is 
apparent  in  view  of  the  small  number  of  women  affected 
plus  the  low  rates  set  that  minimum  wage  decrees  must  have 
influenced  wages,  if  at  all,  more  by  example  than  by  direct 
effect;  that  is,  the  opportunity  for  an  apprentice  to  start 
in  an  industry  where  she  is  sure  of  at  least  a  certain  wage 
may  have  influenced  some  women.  The  reason  why  the 
decrees  have  not  influenced  more  women  is  undoubtedly 
that  remuneration  offered  to  the  experienced  under  the 
rates  is  in  many  cases  not  so  good  as  can  be  obtained  in  other 
lines  or  in  the  same  field,  quite  irrespective  of  the  order 
of  the  wage  boards. 

But  if  the  rates  have  been  raised  so  little,  is  it  possible 
this  legislation  should  have  had  a  telling  influence  on  the 
business  prospects  of  the  employers?  The  author  admits 
that  many  other  factors  have  entered  in  during  the  period 
in  question,  such  as  rising  prices  and  invention  of  new  ma- 
chinery. But  still  she  insists  that  this  legislation  is  unfair 
to  the  "good"  employer,  since  the  law  is  non-mandatory. 
Again  there  seems  to  be  a  flaw  in  her  reasoning,  as  the 
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ifigures  the  author  quotes  with  respect  to  compliance  with 
ithe  decrees  seem  to  show  that  they  are  followed  in  the  main. 
If  this  be  true,  then  most  of  the  results  aimed  at  by  the 
mandatory  law  are  obtained.  The  author  still  tries,  how- 
ever, to  champion  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  "good"  em- 
ployer. This  attitude  appears  rather  inconsistent  because 
one  of  the  theses  of  the  book  is  that  the  minimum  wage 
orders  have  had  but  little  effect  on  wages. 

The  answer  to  the  puzzle  is  that  the  manufacturers,  and 
especially  those  not  covered  by  the  decrees,  fear  the  potential 
power  in  this  form  of  legislation  just  as  they  fear  the  restric- 
tions on  hours  of  labor  and  other  forms  of  the  exercise  of 
the  principle  of  state  control.  Most  manufacturers  believe 
in  laissez-faire  and  think  that  unregulated  and  uncontrolled 
competition  is  the  only,  way  business  can  be  run,  and  they 
will  use  their  statistics  to  prove  it  in  their  publications — as 
is  natural. 

SUSAN  BRANDETS 


From  the  jacket  of  Nicaragua  and  the  United  States,  by 
Isaac  Joslin   Cox.     The    World  Peace  Foundation,  Boston 


RUN   OF   THE   SHELVES 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

Edited  by  Halle  Schaffner 


TROUBLES  WE  DON'T  TALK  ABOUT,  by  J.  F.  Montague.    Lippin- 
cott.    248  pp.    Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  book  deals  with  the  health  and  ills  of  the  intestinal 
tract,  written  in  non-technical  language,  in  the  interest  of  a 
public  whose  casual  information  on  this  important  subject  more 
often  pays  the  high  price  of  neglect  or  is  bought  in  bottles  at 
the  nearest  drug-store. 

BORDERLANDS      OF      ECONOMICS,      by      Radhakamal      Mukerjee. 
Milton,  Batch.    280  pp.    Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

WHAT  Mukerjee  has  to  say  could  be  told  in  much  less  space. 
As  the  title  indicates  he  skirts  about  that  area  in  social  science 
known  as  economics  to  learn  the  nature  of  its  relations  to  the 
kindred  branches.  He  finds  that  economics  is  very  much  like 
the  family  in  the  city  apartment  that  never  gets  acquainted 
with  the  family  across  the  hall.  He  not  only  finds  that  the 
psychology  of  conventional  economic  reasoning  is  out  of  date 
but  that  economics  has  kept  its  skirts  clean  from  the  influence 
of  recent  advances  in  the  physical  sciences,  particularly  biology. 
As  a  science,  it  still  remains  the  slave  of  conceptualism,  still 
juggles  with  the  absolutes  and  still  ignores  the  variability  of 
human  nature.  He  says  that  while  the  "economic  man"  is  long 


dead  most  economists  refuse  to  bury  him.  But  Mukerjee  hinvr 
self  falls  into  the  same  pit  by  joining  McDougall  in  refusing.- 
to  bury  the  "instinct  man,"  also  long  dead.  On  the  whole  it  is- 
a  fresh  view  on  the  subject.  NELS  ANDERSON 

HYGIENE    AND    SANITATION,    by    Jesse    Friring    Williams,    M.Di 
Saunders.    344  pp.    Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  textbook  is  adapted  to  the  senior  high  school  or  junior 
college  level.  The  approach  is  fundamentally  that  of  personal1' 
hygiene  considered  in  separate  chapters  for  the  various  age 
groups — prenatal,  babies  and  young  children,  preschool  chil- 
dren, school  children,  the  aged,  infirm  and  invalid.  There 
follows  a  chapter  on  health  care  in  disease,  containing  a  reprint 
of  a  large  part  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association 
report  on  Communicable  Disease  Control,  issued  in  1917, 
without  comment  or  supplementary  notes  concerning  discoveries- 
since  that  date.  Home  and  factory  sanitation  are  considered 
and  a  brief  statement  describes  governmental  public  health 
functions  and  international  health  activities.  The  use  of  the 
book  will  be  limited  to  that  of  an  elementary  text  and  the 
teacher  who  finds  the  selection  of  facts  adapted  to  his  group 
of  students  should  find  this  a  useful  class-room  guide  to  which> 
he  can  add  illustrations,  interest  and  enlivenment. 

C  E.  TURNER 

TOBACCO    AND     PHYSICAL     EFFICIENCY,     by    Piere,    Schru-mpf- 
Pierron,   M.D.     Published   under   the   auspices  of   the   Committee   to   Study 
.    the  Tobacco  Problem  by  Paul  B.  Hoeber.     134  pp.    Price  $1.85  postpaid 
of   The   Survey. 

"THE  purpose  of  this  work,"  writes  the  author,  "has  been 
to  collect  the  medical  knowledge  on  record  regarding  the  effect 
of  tobacco  upon  the  organism."  He  should  not  have  used  the 
word  "knowledge,"  for  his  collection  is  made  up  largely  of 
early  writings  condemning  tobacco  and  later  writings  contra- 
dicting the  earlier.  In  the  final  result  tobacco  is  not  quite 
guiltless,  though  many  charges  are  found  not  proven.  Dr. 
Pierron  has  assembled  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that  is  of 
doubtful  value  and  has  overlooked  one  or  two  important  pieces 
of  research;  but  his  work  will  still  be  valuable,  especially  to 
the  many  reformers  who  are  not  so  scientific  as  he.  It  may 
help,  also,  to  stimulate  research  in  a  subject  that  cries  aloud4 
for  investigation;  not  altogether  in  vain,  for,  since  this  book 
was  published,  two  new  poisons  have  been  added  to  the  list 
of  those  found  in  tobacco — arsenic  and  methyl  alcohol.  It  is 
yet  too  soon  to  say  whether  the  quantities  of  either  are  suffi- 
cient to  do  bodily  harm.  J.  R.  E. 

HEART  AND  ATHLETICS,  by  Dr.  Felix  Deutsch  and  Dr.  Emit  Kauf. 
Mosby  Co.    187  pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

SOMEBODY  should  have  told  the  two  Austrian  doctors  wh<v 
have  been  investigating  the  "athletic  heart"  that  this  subject 
has  interested  a  number  of  investigators  in  England  and 
America.  Their  ignorance  of  the  literature  is  amazing.  Their 
ignorance  of  statistical  method  is  equally  great,  if  less  rare. 
One  feels  great  sympathy  for  Dr.  Warfield,  who  has  trans- 
lated the  book  into  excellent  English.  J.  R.  E. 

PERSONAL    HEALTH,    by   Emery   R.    Hayhurst,    M'.D.     McGraw-Hill. 
278  pp.    Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

DR.  HAYHURST  is  widely  and  favorably  known  to  the- 
public-health  profession  and  this  book  should  add  still  further 
to  his  recognition  as  a  sound  and  constructive  scientist  and  a 
progressive  sanitarian.  He  has  undertaken  the  unusual  and 
worthwhile  in  preparing  a  book  to  "serve  the  busy  person  in 
shop  or  office  as  a  health  guide  and  a  medical  adviser."  He  has- 
drawn  upon  his  unexcelled  experience  and  standing  in  tht 
field  of  industrial  hygiene  for  innumerable  incidents  and  illustra- 
tions which  add  point  and  interest  to  his. book,  which  should' 
be  useful  to  employers,  foremen  and  workers.  It  deserves  to 
be  read.  Teachers  of  adult  classes  or  industrially  employed' 
groups  should  find  this  a  clear,  understandable  and  useful 
reference  or  text.  C.  E.  TURNER 


THE    SOCIAL    WORK     SHOP 


Getting  Things  Done 

By   ARTHUR   DUNHAM 


WHAT  is  "administrative  technique"  and  what 
does    it    have    to    do   with    an    ordinary   in- 
offensive social  worker?     Professional  social 
work   operates   primarily   through   organized 
groups.     The  mere  existence  of  an  organiza- 
tion   implies    the    necessity    of    administration,    or    literally 
"government,"  which  has  been  aptly  defined  as  "the  means 
by  which  people  live  together."    Welfare  administration  is, 
therefore,  the  means  by  which  people  work  together  on  a 
specific  job   in  order  to  give  a  particular  kind  of  service. 
The  "administrative  technique  of  the  social  worker"  is  in 
essence  the  capacity  for  getting  things  done — done  right  and 
in  reasonable  time.     It  is  closely  akin  to  personal  efficiency, 
which  means  nothing  more  mysterious  than   achieving  the 
maximum  results — giving  the  maximum  amount  of  service — 
from  the  expenditure  of  a  given  effort. 

Granting  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  administrative 
technique  of  the  social  worker,  how  may  one  acquire  it? 
The  first  step  (and  the  only  one  we  can  attempt  in  this 
disc\.<.M'(in)  is  to  analyze  it  into  its  elements.  Tentatively, 
and  as  a  basis  for  further  study,  I  should  like  to  outline 
thirteen  points  which,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  have  a  place 
in  the  administrative  technique  of  every  social  worker. 

1.  JOB  ANALYSIS.    The  social  worker  needs  an  elementary 
technique  of  job  analysis  for  two  purposes:    First,  to  analyze 
a  job  which  he  may  be  considering ;   and  second,  to  analyze 
the  job  he  is  actually  doing.  Such  job  analysis  is  neither 
mysterious  nor  highly  technical.  It  implies  merely  a  common- 
sense  study  of  the  job,  and  on  the  basis  of  that  study  writing 
down   the  items  which   will  answer  these  three  questions: 
What  are  the  exact  duties  of  the  job  ?   What  are  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  for  the  worker?    What  are  the  conditions 
of  service,  such  as  salary,  hours  of  work,  holidays,  vacation, 
sick  leave,  and  the  like?     A  job  analysis  is  a  fundamental 
sailing  chart  for  any  social  worker.    It  is  the  first  step  to- 
ward laying  out  an  effective  individual  program  of  work. 

2.  ORGANIZING  THE  JOB.    Job  analysis  breaks  up  the 
job  into  its  component  parts.    The  second  step  is  the  organi- 
zation of  the  parts  by  some  general  plan  or  system.     For 
example,   a  family  case  worker  may  divide   up  her  duties 
roughly  into  office  work  and  visiting.     She  may  lay  out  her 
weekly  pension  visits  so  that  she  will  visit  the  north   end 
of  her  territory  on  Monday,  the  south  on  Tuesday,  and  so 
on,  picking  up  each  day  the  incidental  or  consultative  visits 
in  the  territory.     Similarly,  she  may  block  out  her  indoor 
duties:     filling  out  the  day-sheet  and  other  record   forms, 
entering  petty  cash,  reading  case  records,  preparing  for  dicta- 
tion, dictating,  conferring  with  the  district  superintendent, 
planning  field  visits,  holding  office  interviews.     All  this  is 
making  a  beginning  at  organizing  the  job.     To  be  sure, 
emergencies  will  rise  up  and  the  best-laid  plans  be  knocked 
into  a  cocked  hat.     But  most  of  the  job  most  of  the  time 
is  not  an  emergency,  and  even  emergencies  can  be  better 


fitted  into  an  organized  background   than   into  a  series  of 
hairbreadth  escapes. 

3.  PLANNING.     Planning  means  "going  through  a  job  in 
imagination  before  doing  it."     Probably  half  our  inefficiency 
is  due  to  bad  planning  or  no  planning.    Thorough  planning 
of  a  program  at  a  committee  meeting  or  a  conference  often 
means  the  difference  between  success  and  failure.     Planned 
dictation  saves  stenographic  time  and  produces  better  letters. 
Planned   visits   and   interviews  conserve   the  case   worker's 
time  and  mean  better  case  work.    Planning  should  come  inta 
play  not  only  in  laying  out  the  social  worker's  general  pro- 
gram on  his  job,  or  his  program  for  a  month,  a  week,  or  a 
day;   it   should    extend   also   to    the   conscious   planning   of 
administrative  details  and  routine  processes.   A  planned  pro- 
cedure for  keeping  statistics  and  making  up  the  monthly  re- 
port takes  time,  but  it  saves  much  more  time.   Incidentally,  if 
you  want  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  a  plan,  write  it  down. 

4.  BUDGETING  TIME.   Budgeting  time  is  rather  more  im- 
portant than  budgeting  money.    A  wasted  dollar  may  pos- 
sibly be  retrieved;  a  wasted  hour  cannot.    Learn  to  have  a 
schedule  and  to  dispatch  work  in   accordance  with   it.    A 
schedule  should  have  some  relation  to  reality.   Time  should 
be  allotted  to  a  task  on  the  basis  of  the  time  actually  re- 
quired for  similar  tasks  in  the  past.    An  accurate  sense  of 
what  one  can  do  in  a  given  time  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
possessions  a  worker  can  have.   For  those  who  are  interested 
in   this  matter  of  budgeting  time  and   planning,    I   would 
recommend  two  pieces  of  reading.   One  is  Arnold  Bennett's 
little  book,   How  to  Live  on  Twenty- Four  Hours  a  Day; 
the  other  is  the  chapter  on   Planning  the  Day's  Work  in 
E.  B.  Gowin's  volume,  Developing  Executive  Ability. 

5.  DESK  TECHNIQUE.   A  technique  for  using  a  piece  of 
furniture?    If  you  doubt  the  need  of  it,   I  invite  you  to 
observe  for  two  hours  the  desk  work  in  almost  any  social 
agency.     Notice    the   cavernous    roll-top    relics,    with    their 
pigeon-holes  affectionately  clamoring  to  hold   papers,   pen- 
cils— "just  anything."    See  how  their  affection  is  rewarded! 
Observe  the  stacks  of  letters,  papers,  case  records — and  those 
other   papers  which    aren't   even    stacked,   but   are   strewn 
around  like  the  cakes  of  ice  on  which  the  famed  Eliza  fled 
to  freedom.    Note  the  perspiring  executive  and  his  flustered 
helpers  wildly  gathering  the  papers  for  the  board  meeting, 
already  five  minutes  overdue.    Observe  the  harassed  district 
superintendent,  interrupted  in  her  dictation  to  answer  the 
telephone ;  turning  from  it  to  answer  a  student's  question 
and  to  dispense  petty  cash  to  a  visitor — four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  dictation  to  finish,  three  visits  to  be  made,  and 
that    infernal    monthly    report    due    tomorrow    morning — 
driven  from  morning  till  night.  .  .  .  Finally,  if  you  have  any 
lingering  doubts,  open  the  deep  drawer  of  that  desk  and 
look  at  the  contents! 

A  desk  is  a  place  in  which  not  to  put  most  things.    It  is 
a  table  to  work  on  and  a  place  for  keeping  a  few  necessary 
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tools  and  supplies,  and  work  which  is  actually  in  progress, 
and  constantly  used  reference  material.  Desk  technique 
implies  the  organization  of  the  desk  and  the  establishment 
of  a  definite  place  for  work  in  hand,  scratch  pad,  paper-clips. 
Furthermore,  this  involves  the  establishment  of  certain 
routines:  the  handling  of  mail  and  other  incoming  material, 
the  signing  and  dispatching  of  outgoing  mail,  a  system  of 
reminders  of  appointments  and  future  duties. 

Orderliness  is  about  as  important  a  characteristic  of  a 
desk  as  personal  cleanliness  of  an  individual.  Keeping  things 
moving — getting  the  job  finished,  then  putting  it  out  of 
mind  and  off  the  desk — is  another  keynote.  Finally,  there  is 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  clear  desk,  what  Walter 
Lippmann  describes  as  "the  perfectly  sound  ideal  of  an 
executive  who  sits  before  a  flat-topped  desk,  one  sheet  of 
typewritten  paper  before  him,  and  decides  on  matters  of 
policy  presented  in  a  form  ready  for  his  rejection  or 
approval." 

One  of  the  best  things  that  has  been  written  on  social- 
work  desk  technique  is  How  One  Man  Secures  Personal 
Efficiency  in  Work,  by  Elwood  Street,  in  The  American 
Stationer  and  Office  Manager  for  February,  1928. 

6.  ADMINISTRATIVE  RELATIONSHIPS.    These  are  chiefly 
of  five  kinds:  to  superiors,  colleagues,  subordinates,  clients, 
outsiders.    Accountability   is   the  characteristic  of  the  rela- 
tionship to  one's  superior,  whether  department  head,  chief 
executive,  or  board  of  directors.   We  want  no  militarization 
of  social  work,  but  we  do  need  clear  lines  of  organization 
and  authority,  and  clean-cut  recognition  of  responsibilities. 
Space    forbids    detailed    discussion    of    these    relationships. 
One's  whole  philosophy,  attitude,  and  personality  enter  into 
this  "knack  of  getting  along  with  people."    Reverence  for 
personality,  a  vigorous  sense  of  fair  play,  the  spirit  of  team 
work,  and  a  bit  of  tact  all  enter  in. 

7.  DICTATING.    Skill  in  dictating,  like  a  taste  for  olives, 
has  to  be  acquired   through   practice.    Attention  to  a  few 
points  will   help   in   dictating  to  a  stenographer:   adequate 
preparation     beforehand,     including     the     assembling     and 
arranging  of  papers  and  if  necessary,  the  outlining  of  certain 
material ;  keeping  clear  of  interruption ;  enunciating  clearly 
and  dictating  at  an  even  rate  of  speed ;  above  all,  remem- 
bering that  the  job  is  a  piece  of  teamwork  between  dictator 
and  stenographer.   Dictating  to  a  machine  is  somewhat  more 
difficult  to  learn,  but  the  gain  in  efficiency  is  worth  the  effort. 

8.  TELEPHONING.    Do  you  still  say  "Hello"  when  you 
answer  the  telephone?    That  wasn't  excessively  bad   tech- 
nique about  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  War.    Of 
course,  modern  grown-ups,  working  in  offices,  are  expected 
to  answer  the  telephone  with  the  name  of  their  organization 
or  some  other  identifying  phrase  instead  of  a  fatuous  "Hello" 
to  the  world  in  general.   The  first  pages  of  most  telephone 
directories  contain  some  excellent  hints  on  telephone  tech- 
nique.    Experience    suggests    others:    Cultivate    telephone 
courtesy- — don't  abuse  the  right  of  way  and  interrupt  busy 
people  for  long  periods  at  inconvenient  times;  don't  call  a 
person  and  then  keep  him  waiting;  avoid   telephone  argu- 
ments, because  you  and  the  other  fellow  can't  see  each  other ; 
and  remember  the  trite  but  true  exhortation  that  "the  voice 
with  the  smile  wins."     Record  the  results  of  important  tele- 
phone calls.    Confirm  in  writing  important  agreements  made 
by  telephone. 

9.  CONFERENCE  AND  INTERVIEW  TECHNIQUE.   A  busi- 
ness friend  once  told  me  of  the  technique  he  had  developed 
for  the  daily  conference  with  his  chief.   "I  may  have  a  dozen 
things  to  go  over  with  him.    I  have  my  papers  all  together, 


and  sorted  out  in  this  Every-Day  File  with  the  ten  pockets. 
I  get  him  warmed  up  on  some  easy  matters  that  arouse  his 
interest.  Then  I  give  him  the  real  things  that  require  im- 
portant decisions.  Then,  when  he's  beginning  to  get  tired 
of  concentrating,  I  taper  off  with  the  routine  things — 
signing  checks,  O.K.-ing  orders,  and  such.  ...  I  told  him 
about  my  system  one  time.  He  just  laughed.  He  doesn't 
realize  how  good  it  is!"  Here  are  several  of  the  principles 
that  underlie  good  administrative  conferences:  Prepare  in 
advance;  know  what  you  want;  assemble,  classify,  and 
arrange  your  material;  stick  to  business;  when  you  are 
through,  stop.  Important  results  of  conferences  or  inter- 
views should  be  recorded,  perhaps  confirmed.  Often  the 
best  plan  is  to  dictate  the  agreement  before  adjourning. 

10.  COMMITTEE  SERVICE.  Committees  deserve  at  least  a 
pamphlet — preferably  a  book.  They  are  among  the  most 
valuable  instruments  and  the  most  futile  time-wasters  in 
the  world.  Group-thinking  is  the  basis  of  committee  work. 
A  classic  description  of  the  process  of  group-thinking  is 
found  in  Miss  Follett's  The  New  State,  especially  pages 
24-32.  Further  discussions  may  be  found  in  some  of  the 
publications  of  The  Inquiry,  129  East  52  Street,  New 
York.  Every  social  worker  needs  to  learn  to  play  his  part 
in  group  thinking,  for  it  is  not  only  an  administrative 
technique — it  is  one  of  the  fundamental  processes  of  com- 
munity organization  and  of  democracy  itself.  Of  course, 
there  are  other  things  about  committee  technique;  for 
example,  that  a  committee  needs  to  define  its  objectives 
clearly ;  that  it  requires  leadership ;  that  a  committee  job 
has  to  be  organized  and  meetings  have  to  be  prepared  ; 
and  that  no  committee  ought  to  exist  longer  than  it  is 
clearly  necessary  or  important. 

n.  HANDLING  RECORDS.  Whether  we  like  records  or 
not  (and  most  of  us  do  not)  we  shall  have  to  produce  them 
and  use  them.  I  suppose  the  cardinal  points  are  to  make 
the  record  clear,  unambiguous,  accurate,  complete;  to  record 
the  kind  of  data  that  the  best  experience  in  your  field  in- 
dicates needs  to  be  recorded ;  to  handle  records  carefully 
always  and  confidentially  when  their  nature  requires  it;  to 
keep  records  up-to-date  and  accessible;  not  to  become 
obsessed  with  records  as  ends  in  themselves. 

12.  HANDLING  STATISTICS.   The  keynote  in  dealing  with 
statistics,    says    a    skeptical    professor    friend    of    mine,    is, 
"Speak  gently   to   the   little   statistic,    and    it   will    answer 
kindly  back."    Some  of  the  statistical  legerdemain  seen  in 
social  work  is  not  far  from  the  understanding  of  the  gentle- 
man who   remarked   that  he  hoped   he  would   "never   get 
total,  because  more  people  seem  to  die  from  it  than  from 
anything    else!"     I    believe    that    the    social    worker    who 
has    not    had    an    adequate    course    in    statistics    had    best 
read  carefully  some  authoritative  but  simple  book  on  the- 
subject.   This,  with  growing  experience,  will  give  him  some 
idea  of  statistical  method.   But  on  difficult  problems  he  will 
continue  to  require  the  services  of  the  statistical  specialist. 

13.  HANDLING  MONEY.    The  fundamental  principles  of 
handling  money   are  quite   generally   known   and   violated. 
One  might  sum  them  up  thus:  Budget  finances — estimate 
income  and  expenses  in  advance.    Spend  only  under  proper 
authorization.     When    you    pay    out    cash,    get    a    receipt. 
Record      financial      transactions      immediately,      accurately, 
clearly,  fully.    Keep  financial  records  simple  and  up-to-date. 

One  caution  needs  to  be  added  to  what  has  been  said 
about  administrative  technique.  Human  kindliness  and 
sympathy  are  supremely  important.  They  are  the  spirit  of 
social  work.  Without  them,  no  technique  is  worth  having,. 
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Over  My  Desk 

A  Monthly  Talk  with  Executives 
By  ELWOOD  STREET 

Director,  Community  Council  of  St.  Louis 


Tell  Them  What  Happened 

A  SURVEY  advertiser  is  highly  commended  by  The 
Little  Schoolmaster  in  Printers'  Ink,  February  9. 
Several  months  ago  The  Servants  of  Relief  for  Incurable 
Cancer  began  their  campaign  for  funds  with  which  to  erect 
Rosary  Hill  Home  at  Hawthorne,  N.  Y.,  using  The  Survey 
as  one  of  its  principal  media.  The  fund  was  raised  and  the 
building  erected.  The  additional  advertising  space  was  used 
to  make  a  financial  accounting  to  the  public,  stating  the 
amount  raised  ($160,580.96)  and  the  amount  disbursed  for 
advertising  ($19,615.24),  making  a  return  of  about  800 
per  cent  on  the  advertising  investment. 

"Often,  after  the  public's  emotions  have  been  touched  and 
its  interest  in  the  cause  aroused,"  writes  The  Little  School- 
master, "it  hears  very  little  of  the  ultimate  use  of  its  donation. 
The  unsavory  odor  which  has  emanated  from  several  charity 
campaigns  because  of  the  small  percentages  of  the  amount 
collected  that  was  really  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
donated,  has  caused  the  public  to  develop  a  slight  attack  of 
cynicism  which  may  spread  to  legitimate  charity  appeals." 

Centralized  Stenographic  Service 

A  central  bureau  to  take  care  of  stenographic  and  typing 
work  for  all  departments  under  the  direction  of  an  ex- 
perienced supervisor  has  been  established  by  the  New  York 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association,  Inc.,  according  to 
Harry  Hopkins,  director.  All  operators,  stenographers, 
typists  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  this  supervisor. 
Members  of  the  bureau  are  not  to  accept  assignments  unless 
given  by  the  supervisor.  After  taking  dictation  the  operator 
reports  to  the  supervisor  the  extent  of  the  work  to  be  done. 
Dictators  are  requested,  where  possible,  to  make  a  special 
effort  to  dictate  in  the  morning  so  that  the  stenographers 
will  be  free  in  the  afternoons  to  handle  emergency  jobs. 

All  requests  for  service  are  made  to  the  supervisor  who 
sends  to  the  department  an  operator  familiar  with  the  work 
of  the  department.  When  a  stenographer  has  all  the  work 
she  can  handle  in  a  given  day,  another  stenographer  is 
selected  to  complete  the  day's  requirements  for  the  dictator. 
If  an  operator  familiar  with  the  department  work  is  absent 
from  the  office,  another  operator  is  assigned  to  carry  on  the 
day's  work.  In  this  way  all  dictators  are  supplied  with 
stenographic  service  and  all  stenographers  are  kept  busy. 

In  order  to  make  effective  this  plan  for  central  steno- 
graphic service  a  very  effective  manual  for  the  handling  of 
correspondence  has  been  developed.  Mr.  Hopkins  would 
doubtless  be  willing  to  send  a  copy  of  Letter  of  Instruction 
No.  83  concerned  with  this  Central  Stenographic  and 
Typing  Bureau  and  of  the  Manual  of  Correspondence,  if  he 
were  addressed  at  244  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Can  She  Write  an  Arabic  Song  for  the 
Xylophone  ? 

You  may  have  a  veritable  gold  mine  of  latent  talent  in 
your  staff  and  office  force.  So  the  Wisconsin  Anti-Tuber- 


culosis Association  discovered,  when  a  member  of  its 
stenographic  staff  understudied  one  of  the  dramatic  staff 
and  played  the  part  as  well  as  the  staff  member. 

Thereupon  the  W.A.T.A.  sent  out  a  Talent  Ques- 
tionnaire, so  Leslie  L.  Lewis,  assistant  to  the  executive 
secretary,  reports.  Each  member  of  the  staff  and  office  force 
was  asked  to  bury  her  bashfulness  and  state  her  accomplish- 
ments and  interests.  It  was  discovered  that  in  addition  to 
two  staff  artists,  there  were  four  other  members  of  the 
organization  who  had  artistic  ability.  Now,  when  a  project 
is  undertaken  which  requires  art  suggestions,  all  six  are 
asked  to  contribute  ideas. 

Out  of  28  staff  members  and  16  office  employes,  all  but 
three  staff  members  replied  to  the  Talent  Questionnaire. 
Ten  of  the  staff,  it  was  found,  and  12  of  the  office  force 
are  members  of  churches;  15  of  the  staff  and  7  of  the  office 
force  belong  to  clubs  or  societies,  other  than  medical  societies. 

Twelve  of  the  staff  and  i  office  have  had  teaching  ex- 
perience; 1 6  staff,  IO  office — experience  in  amateur  or  pro- 
fessional drama;  15  staff,  8  office,  can  drive  a  car;  5  staff, 
2  office,  speak  French;  9  and  5  speak  German;  2  and  2 
speak  Spanish ;  i  staff  speaks  Dutch,  i  Arabic  and  Turkish ; 
2  office  speak  Bohemian,  2  Italian,  and  i  Norwegian.  Ex- 
cept for  one  of  the  staff,  all  are  American  born. 

Five  staff  and  5  office  play  the  piano;  i  office,  the  violin; 

2  staff,    the    mandolin;    I    staff    the    clarinet,    bugle    and 
xylophone;  i  office  the  ukelele.    Ten  of  the  staff  and  4  of 
the  office  mention  ability  to  write  articles;  4  staff  and  2 
office  write  parodies;  4  staff  have  written  amateur  plays; 

3  and  i  write  poetry;  3  staff  write  songs;  i  staff  music; 

4  staff  have  written  stories. 

Informing  the  Board 

An  experiment  in  keeping  a  board  of  directors  in  touch 
with  the  work  of  a  social  agency  at  minimum  expense  on 
the  part  of  the  agency  and  with  the  greatest  ease  on  the 
part  of  the  board  members  has  been  tried  out  recently  in 
the  form  of  a  weekly  postcard  report.  On  the  right  of  the 
face  of  the  postcard  a  space  three  and  a  half  inches  wide,  as 
required  by  postal  regulations,  is  left  for  the  address.  At 
the  left  side  of  the  face  of  the  postcard  is  mimeographed 
each  time  a  statement  of  the  subscriptions  and  payments  re- 
ceived since  the  last  report  and  the  total  standing  in  sub- 
scriptions and  payment  on  pledges  as  compared  with  last 
year.  The  other  side  of  the  card  contains  brief  mimeo- 
graphed paragraphs  written  in  telegraphic  style  of  the  main 
activities  of  the  last  week.  All  members  declare  themselves 
pleased  with  this  easily  read  postcard  bulletin  and  question 
asking  at  meetings  is  kept  down  to  a  minimum  because  of 
the  bulletin. 

A  Dollar-a-Day  Club 

The  Associated  Charities  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  has 
formed  a  Dollar-a-Day  Club,  made  up  of  a  growing  number 
of  people  each  of  whom  gives  a  dollar  a  day,  or  $365  a 
year.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  the  contributor 
thinks  of  the  small  sum,  given  daily,  rather  than  of  the 
large  amount  his  contribution  will  come  to  at  the  end  of 
a  year.  Social  agencies  might  well  develop  this  idea  on  a 
dollar-a-day  basis,  or  so-much-a-month,  or  so-much-a-week, 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  Community  Fund,  so-much-for-each- 
organization. 
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Memphis  Offers 

3URTEEN  years  ago  the  National 
L  ..Jerence  of  Social  Work  met  in 
ifemphis.  When  it  meets  there  again  this 
ear,  May  i-g,  it  will  be  celebrating  a  sort 
.f  double  sabbatical  year.  The  Old  Timers' 
Dinner,  being  organized  by  Uncle  Alec 
Johnson,  will  find  enough  growth  in  Mem- 
phis social  work  to  justify  a  full  evening 
of  reminiscences.  The  civic  and  commer- 
cial growth  of  the  city  has  kept  pace. 
Here  are  the  heights  to  which  Memphis 
has  climbed  (we  have  their  own  word  for 
it): 

a.  World's  largest  inland  cotton  market. 

b.  World's   largest  hardwood  center. 

c.  Largest     sweet-feed     point     in     the 
United    States.      (That   sounds    allur- 
ing.) 

d.  South's  greatest  wholesale  drug  mar- 
ket.    (That  will  help,  after  the  sweet 
feed.) 

e.  Second  in  the  South  in  steel  fabrica- 
tion. 

And  that's   not   half   of  it. 

The  largest  advance  registration  of  any 
national  conference  is  reported  by  Mary 
Russell,  of  the  local  committee.  Places 
have  been  arranged  for  196  meetings,  each 
with  a  potential  attendance  of  15  to  1,500. 
They  will  not  all  be  held  at  once.  Any 
social  worker  hungry  for  inspiration  and 
concrete  help  will  have  no  handicap  but 
his  own  capacity.  If  he  is  wise  he  will 
study  the  full  menu  before  the  conference 
starts,  and  fill  his  tray  with  a  well-bal- 
anced meal.  There  is  nothing  quite  so 
annoying  as  loading  up  with  eclairs  at  the 
head  of  the  line,  then  finding  strawberry 
ice  cream  at  the  end. 

Then  On  to  Paris ! 

pRE-CONVENTION  TOUR  ST-I  is  the 
L  label  under  which  one  group  of  social 
workers  will  sail  from  New  York,  June  i, 
to  attend  the  International  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  Paris,  July  8-13.  This  group, 
happily  led  by  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  will  sail 
on  the  S.S.  Carinthia  and,  prior  to  the 
conference,  will  visit  many  points  in  Europe 
on  an  itinerary  arranged  by  the  Franco- 
Belgique  Tours.  Other  social  work  tours 
are  being  organized  and  special  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  by  any  individual  who 
wants  to  travel  tolo.  The  Survey  will 
gladly  put  you  in  touch  with  reliable  travel 
agencies. 

The  International  Conference  of  Social 
Work  is  the  backbone  of  a  group  of  meet- 
ings in  Paris  in  July.  Others  are  Inter- 
national Housing  and  Town  Planning 
Congress,  July  2-8;  International  Child 
Welfare  Congress,  July  5-8.  Details  of 
these  conferences  are  contained  in  a  pam- 
phlet which  may  be  had  for  the  asking 
from  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  277  East  Long  Street,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

If  you  are  unable  to  squeeze  the  budget 
for  a  trip  to  Paris  (it  can  be  done  from 


an  Atlantic  seaboard  port  for  a  mere 
$500  or  less),  be  sure  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Conference.  For 
60  francs  (that  ought  to  be  about  $2.50 
if  the  market  doesn't  blow  up  in  the  mean- 
time) you  can  get  all  the  reports  and  the 
proceedings.  Send  that  $2.50,  or  the 
francs  if  you  want  to  make  Howard 
Knight's  life  interesting,  to  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work,  277  East  Long 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

From  East  to  West 

IF  you  can't  control  your  travel  urge  and 
feel  that  Paris  is  a  bit  too  far,  Cali- 
fornia offers  you  "the  World's  Largest  and 
Greatest  State  Conference."  (They  admit 
it;  but  say  nothing  about  the  climate.) 
The  California  conference,  at  Yosemite, 
May  22-26,  will  be  the  first  regional  con- 
ference of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Caravans  of 
social  workers  from  Washington  and 
Oregon  will  wend  their  way  South,  demon- 
strating that  even  an  auto-migrant  may 
have  a  mission.  Social  Work  and  In- 
dustry is  the  conference  theme,  represent- 
ing a  desire,  as  Father  Robert  E.  Lucey, 
conference  president,  states,  "to  reach 
down  to  the  roots  of  things  and  probe 
our  fundamental  problems  located  some- 
where between  capital  and  labor.  Sidney 
Hillman,  will  brighten  the  pages  of  our 
program.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  will  give  us  the  message  of  those 
who  toil — or  would  if  they  had  a  job — 
and  personnel  directors  of  big  industries 
will  tell  us  the  'why'  of  the  open  shop. 
"Springtime  in  Yosemite  is  a  season  of 
entrancing  charm.  [Ah,  the  climate  at 
last! — Ed.]  The  program  has  been  ad- 
justed to  meet  our  needs — work  in  the 
morning — supervised  recreation  all  after- 
noon— big  joyous  meetings  in  the  evening. 
We  will  have  camp-fires  and  water-falls 
and  everything.  There  are  no  jails  in 
Yosemite — every  speaker  may  tell  the 
Truth." 

Learning  Administration 

•-THIRTY  social  workers  held  a  five- 
•L  session  dinner  on  the  Administration  of 
Social  Agencies  at  the  Pennsylvania  Con- 
ference on  Social  Welfare.  Frank  D. 
Preston,  western  representative  of  the 
Public  Charities  Association,  leader  of  the 
clinic,  had  obtained  in  advance  from  the 
group  the  specific  problems  they  wished 
to  have  discussed. 

"The  method  of  presentation  was  very 
simple  and  informal.  The  group  acted  as 
the  board  of  directors  of  a  social  agency, 
and  the  institute  leader  acted  as  chair- 
man, or  president  of  the  board,  and  stated 
the  problem  in  general  terms  as  a  presi- 
dent might  do  in  an  actual  board  meet- 
ing. The  group  member  who  had  sub- 
mitted the  problem  then  became  for  the 
time  the  executive  of  the  agency  and  made 
further  explanations,  stated  any  additional 
facts,  and  answered  question*." 


Methods  of  job  analysis,  studies  of  in- 
take, financial  accounting  and  methods 
were  some  of  the  subjects  studied. 

Greater  Philadelphia  in  the 
Making 

T  OOKING  ahead  ten  years,  to  the  more 
•-*  adequate  solution  of  municipal  prob- 
lems, the  second  Philadelphia  Conference 
on  City  Government  brought  together  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  engineers, 
economists,  criminologists,  research  stu- 
dents, physicians,  political  scientists,  club 
leaders  and  social  workers,  in  a  three-day 
meeting,  March  15-17,  at  the  Bellevue 
Stratford  Hotel.  Taxation,  crime,  public 
health,  the  city  manager  idea,  economics 
in  administration,  city  planning,  were  dis- 
cussed. 

A  definite  outline  of  public  improve- 
ments for  Philadelphia  in  the  decade  1928- 
1938 — plans  for  bridges,  harbor  improve- 
ments, water  supply,  sewage  disposal, 
lighting — was  presented  by  a  committee  of 
twenty-two  engineers  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Kern  Dodge. 

Coordination  in  New  York 

•pOURTEEN  major  project*  for  the  fur- 
•>•  ther  coordination  and  improvement  of 
social  work  in  New  York  City  were  re- 
cently reported  on  at  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Welfare  Council 
of  New  York.  These  projects  include: 
a  plan  for  a  coordinative  purchasing  serv- 
ice for  charitable  and  welfare  agencies; 
a  plan  for  a  central  information  bureau 
to  make  it  easier  for  the  general  public 
to  go  directly  to  the  agencies  that  can  pro- 
vide the  particular  kind  of  help  needed; 
a  study  of  the  scope  of  the  work  of  public 
and  private  agencies  and  of  their  relation- 
ship to  each  other;  a  study  of  the  legal 
aid  situation  in  New  York,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bar  Association;  a  plan  for  co- 
operation with  the  After-Care  Department 
in  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Labor  so  as  to  provide  more  adequate  help 
for  injured  workmen  and  their  families; 
and  a  program  for  providing  better  social 
service  facilities  for  Negroes  in  Harlem. 

Help! 

IF  The  Survey  were  not  so  much  in  de- 
mand, there  would  be  no  occasion  for 
repeated  requests  for  back  copies.  This 
time  it  is  March  15  Surveys  that  are 
wanted.  If  you  have  finished  with  your 
coPy>  you  will  confer  a  favor  if  you  re- 
turn it  to  The  Survey,  112  East  Nineteenth 
Street,  New  York.  The  October  15,  1927, 
issue  will  also  be  welcomed. 

Miscellaneous 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SO- 
CIAL WORKERS  has  at  last  become  self- 
supporting.  Income  during  1927  exceeded 
expenditures  by  more  than  $500  on  a 
budget  of  over  $21,000. 

THE  ROUTZAHN  BOOK  on  social 
work  publicity,  planned  for  publication 
March  i,  is  now  scheduled  for  April.,  The 
postponement  was  due  to  re-indexing,  so 
that  the  book  when  published  will  be  as 
informative  as  possible.  The  title  is  Pub- 
licity for  Social  Work,  425  pages  with  illus- 
(Contimifd  on  page  138) 


COMM  UNICATIONS 


Have  We  Forgotten  Pingree? 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City 
notified  nearly  a  hundred  organizations  for  social  service  of 
Governor  Smith's  request  for  a  survey  of  unemployment  but 
in  their  discussion  and  general  program  I  find  not  one  word 
about  the  use  of  the  land  "over-capitalized  in  real  estate  specu- 
lation" which  stretches  out  twenty  miles  around  all  our  great 
cities  and  splotches  the  country  with  neglected  fields  of  weeds 
and  scrub  brush.  This  is  the  land  that  would  be  used  and 
could  be  used  by  every  worker  in  Adam's  trade — to  grow 
enough  to  keep  those  whom  it  now  renders  disemployed. 

Yet  it  was  in  the  great  city  of  Detroit,  following  a  great 
depression,  that  Mayor  Pingree  devised  the  famous  Potato 
Patch  Plan,  which  took  60  per  cent  off  the  city-poor  payroll 
the  first  year.  This  was  later  known  as  "The  Cultivation  of 
Vacant  Lots  by  the  Unemployed,"  and  was  unstintedly  en- 
dorsed after  years  of  trial  by  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  Its  success  made 
possible  our  war  gardens,  which  Plant  estimated  at  five  mil- 
lion plots. 

The  objections  that  have  been  raised  to  intensive  cultivation 
on  vacant  lands  are  only  two.  One,  that  it  is  a  "seasonal 
employment."  If  I  were  not  a  Christian  philosopher,  I  would 
characterize  that  as  a  wicked  lie.  Gardening,  like  road-mak- 
ing, building,  lumbering  and  so  on,  is  (in  its  branch  of  open-air 
cultivation)  a  seasonal  occupation  only  in  the  northern  parts 
of  our  country;  but  cutting  firewood,  quarrying,  fencing,  drain- 
ing, poultry,  rabbit  and  goat  raising,  and  so  on,  are  but  slightly 
seasonal,  even  in  the  North.  Making  cold  frames,  hot  beds, 
green  houses,  mushroom  caves,  making  shelters,  repairing  and 
so  on,  give  ample  winter  occupation  to  any  cultivator  who  is 
allowed  to  do  them.  The  other  objection  is  that  we  need  a 
"reserve  of  unemployed  people;"  or,  in  another  form,  that 

"the   labor   people    are   too   d independent   now;    and    if 

they  get  at  the  land,  we  won't  be   able  to   do   anything  with 
them." 

Of  course,  the  labor  leaders  generally,  and  some  others,  will 
have  none  of  it  (there  are  some  exceptions)  because  they 
"think"  that  as  their  business  is  with  strikes  and  percentages 
of  wages  and  relief  a  free  field  for  labor  will  spoil  their 
jobs.  "Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesian&." 

The  "normal  unemployment"  in  these  United  States  is  usually 
estimated  at  from  one  to  two  millions  of  persons.  Take  as 
the  maximum  of  probable  unemployment  the  highest  "esti- 
mates of  the  President's  Unemployment  Conference  of  1921, 
five  and  a  half  millions  of  persons."  Suppose  that  we  estab- 
lish the  estimated  number  of  war-gardens  as  civil-war  gardens. 
These  should  be  made  with  permanent  tenure  and  would  em- 
ploy, directly  and  indirectly,  at  least  one  worker  each.  Even 
without  opening  our  boundless  natural  resources,  including  all 
land,  would  not  both  our  "normal"  or  abnormal  unemployment 
problem  be  solved? 

It  is  not  "economics"  nor  God  that  starves  these  children 
and  women.  You  and  I,  land  grabbers,  or  supporters  of  the 
system,  are  starving  them  by  withholding  from  them  Nature's 
provision,  the  opportunity  to  draw  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their 
brows  from  the  earth. 

Stupid  selfishness,  as  much  of  the  workers  as  of  the  employ- 
ers, does  not  see  this.  Most  of  our  charity  people  take  good 
care  that  they  shall  not  see  it;  for  when  the  brother  to  the 
ox  does  see  it,  God  help  monopoly  of  the  earth. 

BOLTON  HALL 
New  York 


Constructive  Relief -a  Correction 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  his  article,  The  Finale  of  Near  East 
Relief,  published  in  The  Survey  of  February  15,  Bruno  Lasker, 
referring  to  the  present  $6,000,000  drive  of  the  Near  East 
Relief  Committee,  makes  the  statement  that  "in  entering  upon 
an  intensive  campaign  for  support  of  this  final  stage  of  its 
activities,  Near  East  Relief  might  boast  that  it  is  the  only 
one  of  the  American  war  relief  agencies  to  have  worked 
through  the  logical  sequence  of  its  program  to  a  dignified 
conclusion." 

That  the  Near  East  Relief  Committee  is  not  indulging  in 
any  such  boasts  must  be  due  to  its  familiarity  with  the  facts 
which  are  at  variance  with  Mr.  Lasker's  statement.  The 
Joint  Distribution  Committee  organized  primarily  for  the 
relief  of  the  war-stricken  Jewish  populations  in  eastern 
European  countries  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  today 
engaged  in  the  final  stage  of  a  $25,000,000  drive,  after  having 
spent  nearly  $60,000,000  for  the  relief  not  only  of  Jewish  war 
sufferers,  but  of  large  numbers  of  their  non-Jewish  neighbors. 

Nor  has  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  confined  itself 
to  mere  "relief,"  by  which  is  usually  meant  the  feeding  and 
clothing  of  people  in  need.  Like  the  Near  East  Relief,  the 
Joint  Distribution  Committee,  too,  has  "worked  through  the 
logical  sequence  of  its  program  to  a  dignified  conclusion." 
In  the  case  of  the  Near  East  Relief,  the  "working  through  the 
logical  sequence,"  according  to  the  information  contained  in 
Mr.  Lasker's  article,  consists  in  looking  after  some  32,000 
children  "until  they  are  not  only  self-supporting,  but  also 
mature  enough  to  require  no  longer  an  adult's  guidance." 

In  the  case  of  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  the 'work 
has  involved,  first,  the  care  of  about  23,000  children  in  Europe 
and  Palestine  until  they  no  longer  required  assistance,  in  addi- 
tion to  many  thousands  of  children  in  Soviet  Russia;  in  the 
second  place,  a  comprehensive  program  of  constructive  relief, 
by  which  is  meant  restoring  the  war-stricken  populations  which 
were  deprived  of  their  means  of  livelihood  to  a  condition  where 
they  can  take  care  of  themselves.  This  program  of  activities 
includes  the  maintenance  of  trade  schools,  where  adults  ai 
well  as  the  young  are  taught  useful  trades ;  the  settlement  of 
thousands  of  Jewish  families  on  land  with  the  necessary  im- 
parting of  preliminary  training  to  a  city-bred  people  in  modern 
methods  of  agriculture;  supplying  them  with  the  latest  types  of 
American  agricultural  machinery,  tractors,  etc.;  establishment 
of  hospitals,  clinics,  nurses'  training  schools,  supplemented  br 
an  extensive  scheme  of  preventive  medical  work. 

To  make  this  work  most  effective,  this  relief  is  administered 
through  local  committees  of  representative  men  of  the  com- 
munities for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended,  thus  adding  training 
in  self-government  and  organization  to  the  other  benefits.  Much 
of  this  help  is  rendered  through  cooperative  organizations 
which  advance  the  money  to  their  members,  mechanics,  trades- 
men, and  farmers,  in  the  form  of  loans  which,  as  they  are 
being  repaid,  are  used  over  and  over  again  to  help  other  thou- 
sands to  get  on  their  feet.  In  this  manner  much  of  the  con- 
structive relief  is  given  in  the  form  of  cooperative  self-help, 
avoiding  the  demoralization  of  a  purely  philanthropic  charity. 
All  of  which  is  not  recited  for  the  purpose  of  minimizing 
the  splendid  work  of  the  Near  East  Relief,  but  by  way  of 
correcting  a  misstatement,  no  doubt  unintentional,  that  the 
Near  East  Relief  is  the  only  war  relief  agency  which  has  worked 
its  program  to  a  logical  sequence. 
New  York  N.  I.  STONE 
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To  THE  EDITOR:  That  various  ethnic  groups  in  the  United 
States  are  continuing  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  their  own  people 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  will  not  be  news  to  your  readers. 
And  it  does  not  in  the  least  falsify  my  statement  concerning 
the  Near  East  Relief.  Mr.  Stone's  letter  serves  well,  how- 
ever, to  recall  the  extraordinary  energy  and  far-sightedness 
with  which  the  Jewish  war-time  relief  agency  has  developed 
and  transformed  its  operations.  The  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee has  certainly  set  up  new  models  of  applied  democracy 
which  other  organizations  will  do  well  to  study. 
New  York  BRUNO  LASKER 

Greek  Hospitals 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Here  also  is  a  little  effort  which  "intelligent 
Americans"  have  not  "permitted  to  vanish."  Greece  is  a  poor 
little  country,  harassed  by  necessary  taxes,  and  the  emergency 
•of  refugees  is  still  on.  Other  agencies  are  dealing  valiantly 
with  the  industrial  and  educational  problems  that  arose  when 
over  a  million  people,  mostly  women  and  children,  were  thrown 
into  Greece,  the  only  country  willing  to  receive  the  exodus  of 
the  Christian  population  from  Turkey.  The  health  problems 
must  necessarily  remain  serious  for  a  long  time  to  come.  In 
the  nine  months  from  January  to  October,  1927,  the  Ameri- 
can Women's  Hospitals  in  Greece  have  treated  nearly  three 
thousand  in-patients  and  37,000  out-patients.  Lack  of  funds 
has  compelled  the  closing  of  one  hospital,  and  the  committee 
will  greatly  regret  having  the  work  curtailed  to  any  further 
extent.  Our  New  York  headquarters  is  637  Madison  Avenue 
(near  Fifty-ninth  Street).  But  I  hope  that  all  Survey  readers 
traveling  in  these  parts  will  avail  themselves  of  our  standing 
invitation  to  visit  the  hospitals  and  clinics.  Dr.  Elizabeth  B. 
Thelberg,  president  of  the  Medical  Women's  National  Asso- 
ciation, in  her  recent  survey  of  our  work,  strongly  recommended 
that  it  be  continued  for  at  least  two  more  years. 

JANE  E.  ROBBINS,  M.D. 
3   Kipou  Street,  Athens,  Greece 


MEMPHIS  AND  THE  CHANGING  SOUTH 

(Continued  from  page  89) 


apparent  that  a  new  epoch  of  southern  history  is  in  the  mak- 
ing. It  is  charged  with  dazzling  possibilities,  and  it  stands 
as  a  unique  opportunity  for  social  engineering  which  is  with- 
out parallel  in  American  history. 

If  southern  people  will  see  the  new  economic  order  as  but 
the  foundation  of  a  new  social  order  that  may  be  largely  re- 
shaped as  they  choose,  they  can  direct  the  course  of  develop- 
ments and  build  as  they  will  the  New  South. 

Hitherto  social  work  has  been  little  better  than  taboo  in 
some  sections  of  the  South.  To  many  it  suggested  the  Freed- 
man's  Bureau  and  kindred  ideas.  Thus  mutual  aid  has  per- 
sisted long  after  it  ceased  to  meet  adequately  the  social  prob- 
lems of  a  complex  society.  Some  southern  states  are  doing 
practically  nothing  about  feeblemindedness,  and  some  with  a 
population  of  one  million  Negroes  have  not  a  single  child- 
caring  institution  for  Negroes.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
some  excellent  examples  of  pioneering,  and  it  may  be  boldly 
stated  that  some  valuable  contributions  to  social  technology 
have  been  made  by  the  South.  These  facts  only  emphasize 
the  need  and  opportunities  in  the  social  field  which  now  con- 
front southern  people.  While  in  point  of  time  the  South  has 
been  slow  to  employ  the  social  worker  or  even  to  teach  the 
social  sciences,  this  backwardness  today  is  but  a  virgin  field  for 
policies  and  techniques  that  have  been  tested  elsewhere. 

The  benefits  of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  in 
Memphis  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  attendance  of  southern 


UNION 
THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY 

Announces  Two  Summer 
CONFERENCES  ON  RELIGION 

The  June  Conf  erence  on  City  Church  Work 

June  5  to  15,   1928 

The  Mid-summer  Conference  for  Ministers 

July  9  to  2O,   1928 

At  the  June  Conference,  a  study  of  the  Church  in  re- 
lation to  urban,  industrial,  racial  and  other  problems 
under  such  leaders,  as  Wm.  Adams  Brown,  Albert 
Parker  Fitch,  Edmund  B.  Chaffee,  Harold  C.  Phillips, 
Geo.  A.  Clarke,  Howard  D.  French,  Lewis  T.  Reed, 
Arthur  L.  Swift,  Jr. 


At  the  July  Conference  a  series  of  lectures  on  theo- 
logical and  related  topics  by  Henry  Sloane  Coffin, 
Hugh  Black,  Wm.  Adams  Brown,  W.  Cosby  Bell, 
James  Moffatt,  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Lewis  B.  Hill,  M.D. 

Information  Stimulation  Re-Creation 

Fee   for   each   conference,   including   dormitory   room    (to 
limit  of  capacity),  $10.00. 

For  programs   and   other  information   address 

PROF.  GAYLORD  S.  WHITE,  Director 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  304-1  Broadway,  NewiYork.N.  Y. 


PRAYERS 

By  Samuel  McChord  Crothers 

A  collection  of  some  forty  prayers,  unrevised, 
setting  forth  a  rational  mysticism,  in  which  the 
service  of  man  is  a  corollary  of  companion- 
ship with  God. 

oA  man  appropriate  gift 

$1.00  at  booksellers  or  from 

THE  BEACON  PRESS,  Inc. 
25  Beacon  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AVTHO»'»  RESIAICK 
BUEBAU.  500  Fifth  ATOMIC,  New  York. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 

Graduate  Training 

lor 

Community  Social  Work,  Social  Case 
Work  and  Public  Health  Nursing 

South  Juniper  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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CAMP  EDITH  MACY 

BRIARCLIFF  MANOR,  NEW  YORK 


Are  you  interested  in  (pending  your 
vacation  at  a  camp  where  you  can  en- 
roll for  courses  which  will  add  to 
your  training  for  recreational  work? 
An  opportunity  to  do  this  it  offered  to 
you  at 

CAMP  EDITH  MACY 

The    National    Training    Camp 

for 
Girl  Scout  Leaders 

BRIARCLIFF  MANOR,  NEW  YORK 

This  camp  is  open  all  summer  to  Girl 
Scout  Leaders  and  to  other  young 
women  over  18  years  of  age  who  are 
interested  in  recreational  work. 
There  are  courses  in  Group  Psycholo- 
gy, Troop  Management,  Camp  Ad- 
ministration, Pioneer  Camping,  Na- 
ture Lore,  Pageantry,  and  Art  and 
Handicraft 

Come  and  have  a  good  time  while 
you  are  learning  how  to  become  a 
better  recreational  leader,  club  lead- 
er, camp  counselor  or  camp  direc- 
tor. 

A  vacation  period  without  instruc- 
tion is  scheduled  in  August 

Rate:  $20.00   per  week— For  further 
information    address: 

MlSS     F.LIN    LlNDBEIG 

GIRL  SCOUTS,  Inc. 

670   Lexington  AT*. 
New   York   City 


KINDRED  GROUP  MEETING 

at   Memphis,  Tennessee 

IN   MAY    1928 
National  Conference  of  Social   Work 


National  Conference  of  the 
Episcopal  Church 

Elks'  Club  Hotel,  Memphis,  May  2-6 

May    3rd  GENERAL  PROGRAM  May   4th 


Luncheon  —  City  Missions  — 
Rev.  James  H.  George. 

3  p.m.  Relation  Between  So- 
cial Work  and  the  Church 
—Dr.  F.  J.  Bruno,  the 
Rev.  P.  M.  Grant. 


Luncheon  —  What  Should 
Visitor  Look  for  in  Local 
Jail— Dr.  H.  H.  Hart, 

3  p.m.  Is  Sin  Passe? — the 
Rev.  N.  B.  Nash— Prof,  of 
Ethics,  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical School,  Cambridge. 


CHURCH  PROGRAM 

May    2-5 
Plan*    and    Methods    of    Social    Service    in    the    Church. 

DEVOTIONAL  PROGRAM 


7:30  a.m.  Daily  Celebration 
Holy  Communion — Calvary 
Church. 

May  Sth— 8  p.m. — Service  of 
Preparation  at  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral. 


May  6th — g  a.m.  Holy  Com- 
munion— St.  Mary's  Cathe- 
dral. 

11  a.m.  Special  Service  St. 
Mary's  Cathedral — Sermon 
by  Bishop  Casady,  Chap- 
lain. 


leaders.  Institutions,  civic  organizations,  luncheon  clubs,  pre 
fessional  societies,  churches,  colleges,  and  universities  shoul« 
see  to  a  full  and  representative  attendance.  The  South  cai 
now  adopt  policies  of  prevention  that  will  save  millions  o 
dollars  in  remedial  expense  and  effect  vast  social  conservation 
And  Southerners  will  give  the  conference  a  great  southen 
welcome. 


HOUNDING  THE  YELLOW  DOG 

(Continued  from  page  87) 
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equalize  competitive  conditions,  still  sought  to  win  the  mer 
so  pledged  to  join  its  membership,  the  company  went  to  th« 
courts  for  an  injunction.  The  U.  S.  District  Court  for  th< 
Northern  District  of  West  Virginia  granted  first  a  temporary 
then  a  perpetual  injunction,  restraining  the  union  from  dis- 
turbing the  "yellow  dog."  Later,  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeal 
reversed  the  district  court  and  threw  the  "yellow  dog"  out 
Later  still,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  three  members  dissenting 
reinstated  him. 

Thus  the  union  found  itself  morally  bound  to  organize  thes« 
newer  fields,  and  legally  forbidden  to  do  so.  Oddly  enough 
the  operators  in  the  older  fields  who,  following  the  tradition 
inaugurated  by  Mark  Hanna,  recognized  the  union  as  a 
beneficent  influence  not  only  in  stabilizing  the  industry  bul 
also  in  Americanizing  the  multitudes  of  immigrants  whe 
entered  the  mines,  never  joined  the  union  in  pleading  its  caus< 
before  the  courts.  Instead  of  supporting  the  union  in  its  efforti 
to  extend  union  conditions — which  they  had  jointly  approved — 1« 
the  non-union  fields,  many  of  these  operators  declared  th« 
terms  of  the  Jacksonville  agreement  destructive  of  profits  and 
defunct;  and  even  before  the  agreement's  expiration,  they 
entered  into  individual  agreements  with  men  who  were  willing 
to  work  at  or  near  the  non-union  scale.  In  criticizing  the 
union,  as  I  have  done,  for  its  inflexible  stand  on  the  Jackson- 
ville scale  (originally  the  work  of  a  presidential  commission), 
these  facts  must  be  given  full  weight.  The  "yellow  dog"  at 
the  gates  of  the  non-union  fields,  with  which  the  union  was 
left  to  deal  single-handed,  made  a  "constructive"  policy  ex- 
ceedingly difficult. 

Now  comes  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  County  and 
gives  the  tail  of  the  "yellow  dog"  a  new  twist  For  years, 
the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and  Electric  Railway 
Employes  of  America  has  attempted  to  lure  employes  of  the 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  from  their  pledged 
allegiance  to  the  Brotherhood  of  the  I.  R.  T.  Company 
Employes.  Following  the  precedent  set  in  the  Hitchman  case 
and  later  reenforced  by  many  court  decisions — notably  the 
decision  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District 
of  West  Virginia,  in  the  case  of  the  Red  Jacket  Consolidated 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  vs.  John  L.  Lewis — the  Interborough 
Company  moved  to  have  enjoined  not  only  the  Amalgamated 
Association,  but  also  the  entire  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
from  in  any  way  attempting  to  lure  its  employes  from  their 
allegiance  to  the  company  union.  Justice  Wasservogel  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York  County,  in  February  denied  this 
motion.  To  be  sure,  he  stressed  the  inequity  of  a  clause  in 
this  particular  individual  or  "yellow  dog"  contract  by  which 
"unlimited  and  practically  unhampered  power  to  discharge 
employes  is  given  to  the  company  .  .  ."  and  which  "purports  to 
bind  the  employe  for  two  years,  while  the  employer  is  not  in 
substance  subject  to  a  reciprocal  obligation."  But  in  taking 
cognizance  of  the  majority  opinion  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Hitchman  case,  Justice  Wasservogel  relied  upon  the 
opinions  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  with  respect  to 
the  rule  of  law  there  involved.  The  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  had  held  that  "the  defendants  have  the  right  to  induce 
plaintiff's  employes  to  join  the  Amalgamated  Association 
please  mention  THE  SUKVET) 
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though  that  may  involve  the  termination  of  their  employment." 
In  essence,  the  reasoning  of  this  court  was  that  of  Justices 
Holmes,  Clarke  and  Brandeis  in  the  minority  opinion  in  the 
Hitchman  case.  Thus  the  "yellow  dog"  would  seem  to  be 
hounded  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  York  courts. 

In  an  address  before  the  American  Bar  Association,  printed 
in  The  Survey  for  August  15,  1924,  former  Senator  George 
Wharton  Pepper,  discussing  the  history  of  the  use  of  the 
injunction  in  labor  disputes  and  pointing  out  that  many  of  its 
most  extreme  applications  have  been  provoked  by  the  "yellow 
dog,"  said  that  the  "problem  is  not  primarily  the  problem  of 
changing  the  point  of  view  of  federal  judges  but  of  determining 
what  the  community  attitude  toward  organized  labor  is  to  be." 
In  other  words,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  out  of  his  respect  for 
our  courts  and  his  concern  for  their  prestige,  suggests  that 
here  is  a  problem  in  which  the  courts  must  in  the  long  run  be 
guided  by  prevailing  public  opinion.  And  he  points  out  that 
the  very  existence  of  the  organized  labor  movement  is  at  stake. 
If  the  doctrine  of  Conspiracy  that  has  fathered  the  "yellow 
dog"  prevails,  the  unions  will  be  forced  to  a  war  for  existence 
against  majority  public  opinion  and  the  decree  of  the  courts. 
Even  while  the  "yellow  dog"  finds  shelter  in  the  far-reaching 
jurisdictions  of  the  federal  courts,  organized  labor  is  harassed 
if  not  completely  checkmated  in  its  development  of  a  con- 
structive program  of  employer-labor  cooperation.  Will  public 
opinion  decide  for  or  against  organized  labor,  for  or  against 
the  "yellow  dog"? 

In  a  very  fundamental  sense,  a  leading  issue — possibly  the 
leading  issue  in  such  industrial  conflicts  as  that  which  has 
brought  untold  losses  to  the  operators  in  the  bituminous  coal 
fields  and  caused  embittered  suffering  to  thousands  of  miners 
and  their  families — is  being  fought  out,  not  in  the  coal  fields, 
but  in  your  mind,  friend  reader,  and  mine. 


THE  CHEST  AND  DEMOCRACY 
(Continued  from  page  90) 


many  large  contributions  depends  upon  the  popular  attitude. 
Success  or  defeat  of  social  programs  hinges  upon  that  twenty 
to  forty  per  cent.  The  public  has  veto  power  on  funds. 

Mr.  Lee  chooses  to  call  the  money-raising  effort  of  the 
community  chest  a  tax  collection.  I  ask  him,  is  there  any 
more  effective  way  of  securing  democratic  control  of  the 
destiny  of  institutions  than  this  power  of  voting  or  vetoing 
taxes?  There  is  not.  And  there  is  nothing  more  shocking  to 
the  smugness,  complacency,  and  illusions  of  the  managers  if 
they  think  they  are  still  in  control  of  policy.  In  such  a 
referendum  the  small  giver  speaks  his  mind  in  no  uncertain 
language.  There  is  no  question  whatever  that  the  public  as 
represented  by  these  small  givers  has  taken  control  of  policy. 
And  policy  is  the  handle-bar  of  destiny.  Mr.  Lee  demands  my 
authority.  Experience,  not  only  my  own,  but  that  of  many 
other  community  chest  people  as  reported  in  their  conferences. 

The  community  chest  has  paid  social  work  a  great  com- 
pliment indeed  by  assuming  that  its  elemental  factors  are  of 
such  vital  import  to  the  people  that  they  may  be  trusted  with 
such  power.  This  is  the  crux  of  the  difference  between  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Boston  and  myself,  and  I  would 
let  the  argument  end  there  if  it  were  not  for  a  few  errors  of 
fact  in  his  article  that  need  correcting  for  the  good  of  a 
movement  to  which  I  have  devoted  fifteen  years  of  service. 

First,  he  says  the  increase  in  givers  in  community  chest 
cities  comes  "about  largely  by  raising  money  from  the  children 
in  the  schools  and  from  working  people  through  their  em- 
ployers." He  condemns  the  practice  with  vigor,  and  says, 
"Raising  money  in  the  schools  is  forbidden  in  Boston,  except 
for  the  Red  Cross.  It  should  be  absolutely  forbidden  every- 
where for  it  means  a  hold-up."  Virtue  triumphant  in  Boston — 


School  of  Social  Work 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

COURSES  IN  : 

Medical  Social  Work 
Phychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 
Child  Welfare 
Community  Work 

Addrett 
THE  DIRECTOR 

18   Somerset  Street,   Boston,    MasMchiuette 


TULANE  UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Graduate  training  for  Family  C»ie  Work,  Children1!  Caie 
Work,  Medical  Social  Work,  Group  and  Community  Work, 
Vocational  Guidance  and  Social  Research.  Supervised  field 
work  with  New  Orleans  social  agencies.  Credit  toward 
advanced  academic  degrees. 

Counei  begin  October  1  and  February  1.  Selected  ctunei 
tfered  in  Summer  School  opening  June  18,  1928.  Bulletins 
and  other  information  tent  on  reguett. 


School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 

Western  Reserve  University 

Established  in  1916  in  answer  to  the  request  of  eighteen 
social  and  civic  organizations  of  Cleveland,  the  School 
of  Applied  Social  Sciences  functions  as  a  graduate, 
professional  School  offering  training  in  social  administra- 
tion through  correlated  academic  study  and  practical 
field  work,  in  some  cases  remunerative,  in  Cleveland 
social  agencies.  Application  must  be  made  in  advance. 

James  Elbert  Cutler,  Ph.D.,  Dean 
2117  Adelbert  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


tHmbergitp  of  Cfncago 

£t)e  <g>rnbuatr  fedjool  of  feocial  £>erbice&femim*tratum 

SUMMER  QUARTER 

First  Term,  June  iB—July  25 
Second  Term,  July  26 — August  31 


SPRING  QUARTER  BEGINS  APRIL  2 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
A  limited  number  of  qualified  undergraduate  and 
unclassified  students  admitted.  Bulletins  on  request. 
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except  for  the  Red  Cross!  Why  this  exception?  We  refuse 
to  permit  solicitation  of  school  children  in  Detroit  for  any 
purpose,  including  the  Community  Fund  and  the  Red  Cross. 

He  protests  against  raising  money  from  workers  in  stores 
and  factories  through  their  employers.  I'll  shake  hands  with 
him  there  also,  detesting  the  practice  as  much  as  he  does.  We 
do  not  permit  employers  or  superior  officers  of  any  kind  to 
solicit  employes  in  Detroit.  Yet  some  cities  do.  In  spite  of 
these  concessions,  Mr.  Lee's  conclusions  on  the  growth  of 
givers  is  incorrect.  In  the  main,  wherever  the  hold-up  method 
of  employe  soliciting  prevails,  the  ratio  of  one  giver  to  every 
eight  persons  in  the  population  is  considerably  increased.  One 
city  that  holds  up  employes  and  solicits  school  children  has  a 
ratio  of  one  giver  in  three  of  the  population.  In  Detroit  we 
maintain  the  ratio  of  one  in  eight  as  was  mentioned  in 
November  without  the  hold-up  and  without  soliciting  school 
children — even  for  the  Red  Cross.  Cincinnati  betters  that 
ratio  and  does  all  of  its  soliciting  in  the  homes  of  the  people. 
The  community  chest  does  increase  the  number  of  givers  in  a 
remarkable  way.  There  is  a  whole  library  of  evidence  to 
that  effect. 


MR.  LEE'S  next  error  is  in  the  assumption  that  the  com- 
munity chest  does  not  increase  the  number  of  large  givers 
in  a  community.  The  evidence  in  the  statistics  of  city  after  city  is 
quite  to  the  contrary,  both  numbers  of  large  gifts  and  amounts 
of  gifts  being  increased.  For  example,  429  givers  gave  the 
Detroit  Community  Fund,  in  1926,  gifts  of  $i,OOO  and  over, 
totaling  $1,635,083.50.  In  1927,  the  givers  of  $1,000  and  over 
were  457  and  the  amount  of  their  gifts  was  $2,167,783.45. 

Probably  Mr.  Lee  bases  this  assertion  upon  information 
that  he  must  have  collected  prior  to  publishing  an  anti- 
community  chest  pamphlet  some  years  ago.  In  that  pamphlet 
he  compares  giving  in  Boston  to  giving  in  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles.  He'  does  not  think  that 
Boston  shows  to  a  disadvantage.  One  point  that  he  missed 
then  and  misses  now  is  the  relationship  the  number  of.  givers 
of  large  sums  of  money  has  or  should  have  to  the  number  of 
people  possessing  large  sums  of  money  in  our  communities. 
Information  available  seems  to  show  that  Greater  Boston 
has  twice  as  many  people  worth  $100,000  and  over  as 
Greater  Cleveland;  more  than  twice  as  many  as  Greater 
Detroit;  nearly  three  times  as  many  as  San  Francisco;  and 
more  than  three  times  as  many  as  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Lee's 
attack  on  the  workingman  gift  would  lead  me  to  believe  that 
we  both  think  large  giving  should  be  a  matter  of  surplus 
wealth.  If  that  conception  is  sound,  the  generosity  of  the  rich 
communities  of  Boston,  Chicago,  and  New  York  is  not  com- 
parable with  the  generosity  of  the  rich  communities  of  our 
large  federated  cities.  Before  any  one  has  a  chance  to  mis- 
understand that  assertion,  let  me  say  that  there  are  rich 
individuals  and  corporations  in  these  three  communities  as 
generous  as  any  one  else.  My  comparison  is  between  groups. 
My  authorities  are  the  statistics  of  giving  in  the  federated 
cities  exchanged  among  them,  and  the  published  surveys  of 
giving  in  Boston  and  Chicago.  My  evidence  for  New  York 
is  only  fragmentary  and  I  admit  the  conclusion  for  that  one 
city  may  be  wrong. 

The  third  error  pertains  to  the  suppression  of  directors  of 
social  agencies  under  federation  dominance  and  a  dismal 
prophecy  that  the  quality  will  deteriorate.  Experience  has 
proven  Mr.  Lee's  fears  on  this  point  to  be  an  illusion  so  far. 
In  several  cities  where  I  know  many  agencies  and  many 
directors,  the  quality  is  as  good  as  ever,  the  loyalty  to  the 
agency  not  a  whit  lessened,  and  the  loyalty  to,  and  intelligent 
outlook  upon  the  whole  social  structure  far  greater.  I  have 
watched  this  aspect  of  federation  with  care  and  know  of  no 
place  where  the  quality  of  the  directorate  has  deteriorated. 

The   fourth  error  is   a   feared  probability  that   endowments 
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ill  not  grow  under  federation.  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Boston  are  the  great  endowment  centers,  as  they  should  be, 
because  surplus  wealth  has  been  accumulating  there  in  large 
quantities  over  a  longer  period  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Endowment  growth  depends  first  upon  surplus,  and 
secondarily  upon  the  age  and  mellowness  of  wealth.  Even  in 
these  cities  endowment  growth  has  not  been  rapid  and  has 
always  been  irregular.  Indianapolis,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati  and 
Detroit  are  four  cities  where  handsome  endowment  gifts  have 
been  made  in  reasonable  numbers  since  federation  began.  The 
evidence  is  that  endowments  in  federated  cities  are  growing, 
not  as  spectacularly  as  current  funds  have  grown,  but  as  satis- 
factorily as  could  be  expected.  The  evidence  is  further  that 
legacies  become  endowments  in  federated  cities,  and  are  not 
used  for  current  expenses  as  they  frequently  are  in  non- 
federated  cities. 

Mr.  Lee's  stated  reason  for  his  surmise  that  endowments 
will  not  grow  is  in  keeping  with  his  twisting  of  the  implications 
of  the  Vanderbilt  quotation  and  his  perversions  of  the  meaning 
of  the  phrases  "so-called  higher  things  of  life"  and  "free- 
booting  emotionalist,"  and  several  other  concepts  as  they  were 
used  in  the  Graphic  article. 

Error  number  five  is  this:  "The  chests  seem  also  to  have 
reduced  the  amount  received  by  social  agencies  in  fees  and 
dues  from  their  beneficiaries."  I  know  of  no  city  where  the 
earnings  have  actually  fallen  below  pre-federation  days.  I 
know  of  only  three  cities  where  the  ratio  of  e»rnings  to  total 
income  has  been  reduced.  In  my  own  city  earnings  have 
tripled,  and  will  rise  again  by  nearly  a  million  dollars  when 
a  number  of  buildings  now  being  erected  are  finished.  No  one 
must  be  permitted  to  compare  gross  earnings  from  clients  in 
large  cities  east  of  the  Alleghenies,  with  earnings  in  the  giant 
new  communities  of  the  West,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
eastern  cities  got  many  buildings  long  before  the  western 
towns  grew  up,  such  as  the  western  towns  must  still  secure. 
We  are  getting  our  buildings  now,  and  getting  them  in  a 
shorter  period  than  the  East  required.  Community  chests  are 
responsible  for  that,  sometimes  directly  and  sometimes  in- 
directly, and  their  budgeting  authorities  may  be  trusted  to  look 
after  satisfactory  earnings  of  these  new  buildings  as  the  plans 
for  these  buildings  are  drawn. 

HHE  real  significance  of  the  continuing  statistical  system 
A  inaugurated  by  the  community  chest  movement  completely 
escapes  our  Boston  critic.  We  would  expect  it  to  baffle  any 
one  with  a  paternal  outlook  on  social  work.  He  is  innocent 
enough  to  offer  as  a  substitute  the  extremely  valuable,  in- 
numerable and  fragmentary  surveys  and  bits  of  research  made 
all  over  America.  The  two  things  are  so  different,  and  so 
supplemental  one  to  another. 

Mr.  Lee  misses  also  the  burning  import  of  the  fact  that  in 
accepting  the  community  chest  with  all  that  it  implies,  in- 
cluding statistical  concentration  and  democratic  control  of 
destiny,  American  social  work  becomes  the  first  organized 
department  of  unofficial  life  to  set  boldly  about  the  task  of 
curing  "the  tragedy  of  waste"  within  itself.  Hail  to  an  in- 
stitution whose  workers  have  put  their  own  self-interest  aside 
and  have  taken  that  important  step  forward  in  a  profligately 
wasteful  nation.  Sooner  or  later,  business,  religion,  education, 
and  medicine  must  come  to  the  same  merciless  contempt  for 
waste. 

Joseph  Lee  has  been  a  useful  force  in  social  betterment,  a 
man  who  exemplifies  the  real  virtues  of  citizenship,  a  leader 
in  practical  righteousness,  a  true  American  nobleman.  I  give 
him  full  credit  for  his  generosity,  his  idealism,  and  his  devotion 
to  the  common  weal.  I  take  my  hat  off  to  him  in  passing  by. 
But  I  prefer  to  go  by,  and  to  keep  my  faltering  steps  and  my 
face  pointed  in  the  difficult  direction  of  a  promising  future  for 
our  common  love,  social  work. 


WHAT  ARE  THE   REQUIREMENTS   FOR   ADMIS- 
SION? 

"  .  .  .  a  real  desire  to  be  of  service;  a  vital  interest  in 
the  Jewish  people;  a  good  academic  background;  and  a  food 
personality."  (See  Pamphlet,  p.  7). 


The  Training 
School 


for  Jewish 
Social  Work 


Offers  a  fifteen  months'  course  of  graduate  study 
in  Jewish  Family  Case  Work,  Child  Care,  Com- 
munity Centers,  Federations  and  Health  Centers. 

Several  scholarships  and  fellowships  ranging  from 
$250  to  $1500  are  available  for  especially  qualified 
students. 

The  regular  course  begins  July  9,  1928. 

April  soth  is  the  last  day  for  filing  application  for 
the  maintenance  fellowships. 

For  information,  address  The  Director 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK 


210  WEST  91ST  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


EOR  qualified  professional  work- 
ers, who  cannot  spend  a  con- 
tinuous period  in  residence,  but  who 
can  secure  leaves   of  absence   from 
their  positions  for  resident  study 
at  the  School,  the  Announce' 
ment  of  Summer  Courses 
contains   valuable 
information. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
Neu.  York 
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THE    ADMINISTRATOR'S    GUIDE 


APPEALS  BY  MAIL 

HERTS    PEN    PROCESSED    LETTERS 
PERSONALIZED, 

New  and   Effective.     Have  all  the  appearance 
of    actually    hand    written    letteri.      Cost    lea*. 

Samples   on   Request 
G.    Heart,     106    East    19th    Street,    N.    Y.    City 

DIRECT-BY-MAIL 

AHREND  LETTERS,  INC.,  52  Dnane  St., 
N.  Y.  C.  Publicity  and  fund-railing  cam- 
paigns promoted.  Conception,  copy,  produc- 
tion. News  Value  and  Human  Interest  clever- 
ly treated.  Staff  of  175;  resultful;  reasonable. 
Ask  for  IDEAS. 

BETTER  LETTER  SHOP,  INC., 
106  East  19th   St.,   New  York   City. 

Offering  a  dependable  and   complete 
service    ef    the    highest    quality. 
Lists     compiled     for     philanthropic     purposes. 
Appeal  letters  and  literature  written  by  experts. 
Multigraphing,    Addressing    and    Mailing. 
Letters     individually     electrically     typewritten. 
Reports    raimiographed,    collated    and    bound. 
Careful    attention    to    out    of    town    orders. 
References,  samples  and  quotations  on  request. 

HOOVEN  LETTERS,  INC.,  387  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Individually  typewritten  let- 
ters. Enormous  capacity.  Low  prices.  Com. 
plete  service.  Accounts  anywhere  handled. 
Completed  letters  returned  by  express  for  local 
mailing. 

ENGRAVING 

GILL  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Photo  Engraven. 
140  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Careful,  expert, 
artistic  work.  Twenty-four  hour  service.  Ask 
The  Survey  about  us.  We  do  all  the  engrav- 
ing for  Survey  Midmonthly  and  Survey 
Graphic. 

FACSIMILE  LETTERS 


D.  H.  AHREND  CO.,  INC.,  52  Duane  St., 

N.  Y.  C.  Oldest,  largest  plant  in  Ease. 
Ahread-Preeeea  letters  closest  approach  to 
actual  typewritten  letter.  Complete  maiUne: 
service.  Any  quantity,  any  time,  lists  bela 
confidential.  Attractive  prices.  Postal  bribes 
samples  and  rmitoncrt  served. 


EXECUTIVES  ATTENTION 


(Continued  frtm  Page  131) 
trations.    Price  $3.00,  through  The  Survey 
or  from  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130 
Eaat  22nd  St.,  New  York. 

FIRST  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
ON  OLD  AGE  SECURITY,  of  which 
Abraham  Epstein  is  secretary,  was  held 
in  New  York,  April  10. 

PURCHASING  BUREAU  of  the  Boston 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  has  arranged 
for  all  models  of  the  Remington  and 
Noiseless  typewriters  to  be  supplied  to  its 
constituent  members  at  liberal  discounts 
from  list  price. 

WITH  THE  COOPERATION  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Wel- 
fare and  the  private  social  agencies  of 
the  state,  and  backed  by  a  grant  from  the 
Commonwealth  Fund  and  special  contribu- 
tions, a  study  of  welfare  statistics  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  being  made  by  Ralph  G.  Hur- 
lin,  director  of  the  Department  of  Statis- 
tics, Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

WESTCHESTER  WELFARE  FOUN- 
DATION, which  will  handle  millions  pro- 
vided in  wills  of  millionaires  in  West- 
chester  for  welfare  work,  has  become 
affiliated  with  the  New  York  Community 
Trust. 

NEW  JERSEY  CONFERENCE  of  so- 
cial work  has  inaugurated  the  publication 


not  waste  your  energy  deciding 
where  to  buy  service  and  supplies. 
Use  the  firms  listed  in  the 

ADMINISTRATOR'S  GUIDE 


ENVELOPES 


WOODLAND  MILLS.  MJ  Fifth  Averose, 
N.  Y.  C.  Envelope* — for  maguine*,  cata- 
logues and  booklet*,  printed  or  plain. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


ART    METAL    CONSTRUCTION    CO., 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Makers  of  the  moat  com- 
plete line  of  steel  comce  equipment  tur  the 
modern  office.  Filing  cabinet*,  desks,  safe*. 
shelving,  wardrobes,  cupboards  and  filing  sup- 
plies. Write  for  catalogue  on  the  equipment 
in  which  you  are  interested.  Prompt  service. 
Branches  and  dealers  in  all  principal  rities. 

FILTERED    WATER    SERVICE,    INC, 

70  Bedford  St..  N.  Y.  C.  Provides  tmrt  cold 
drinking  water  at  a  nominal  monthly  charge* 
Our  apparatus  is  rented  only,  never  told. 
Impeded,  cleaned,  maintained  by  us  without 
additional  expense.  Send  for  booklet. 

READEASY— IMPROVED  TYPEWRIT- 
ER COPYHOLDER  has  no  equal  far  busy 
offices.  Over  a  million  sold,  keadeasy,  XU 
Grand  Ave.,  W.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

R.  ORTHWINE,  j«4  w.  34th  St..  N.  Y.  C 
Invincible  steal  files,  letter  and  oap  sizes,  with 
all  standard  fmmhineti"n« — Ofiee  furniture,  ex- 
clusive commercial  grade*  and  up.  Attractive 
prices,  write. 


PURO  FILTER  SERVICE  (formerly  Cents, 
drink),  with  "the  Coil  that  Cools"—*  health 
necessity.  A  wonderful  Filter-Purifier,  in- 
stalled  and  maintained  by  experts.  Send  fee 
booklet  or  representative.  Pvro  Filter  Corp., 
440  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


PRINTING 


THE  WILLIAM  FEATHER  CO.,  dev*. 
land,  Ohio.  Experienced  printer*  of  posters, 
booklets,  etc.,  for  social  agencies.  Write  for 
our  bouse  organ. 

MOAK  PRINTING  CO.,  INC,    100    West 

21st  St.  N.  Y.  C.  Appeals,  Leaflets,  Annual 
Reports,  Letterheads,  Office  Forms  for  Lead- 
ing Social  Agencies  have  come  from  our 
presses  in  steadily  growing  volume  for  eight 
years.  A  printer  it  knovm  by  the  customers 
he  keeps — we  have  kept  our  social  agency 
customers.  "Type  Talks,"  a  reference  book 
with  specimens  of  type  faces  will  help  you  in 
planning  your  printing.  Free  on  request. 

PAUL  OVERHAGE,  Inc.,  229  West  28th 
St.,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Telephone:  Pennsyl- 
vania 7370.  Printer*  of  magazines,  house 
organs,  annual  reports,  educational  pamphlets, 
money-raising  campaign  literature.  Modern 
equipped  plant  for  economical  production. 


TELEPHONE  DEVICES 


HUSH-A-PHONE — For  Phone  Privacy.  Soap* 
instantly  on  the  mouthpiece  of  any  phone. 
70,000  in  use.  Booklet  free.  Huah-a-Phooe 
Corp..  19  Madison  Ave..  N.  Y.  Suit*  13-15. 


TYPEWRITTEN  LETTERS 


HOOVEN  LETTERS,  INC.,  387  Fourth 
Ave,  N.  Y.  C.  Individually  typewritten  let- 
ter*. Enormous  capacity,  tow  price*.  Com- 
plete service.  We  prepare  copy  and  campaigns. 


of  a  legislative  bulletin.  Issued  at  in- 
tervals throughout  the  legislative  sessions, 
it  gives  a  digest  of  public  welfare  bills 
being  presented  and  a  roster  of  legislative 
committee  members. 

BROOKLYN  JUVENILE  PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION  is  creating  a  fund  of  $5,000 
to  be  called  the  Judge  Wilkin  Scholarship 
Fund,  in  honor  of  its  founder,  to  help  a 
poor  but  promising  boy  or  girl  to  further 
education.  Contributions  should  be  sent  to 
Brooklyn  Juvenile  Protective  Association, 
4  Court  Square,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

OMAHA  is  following  the  example  of 
other  cities  in  grouping  its  downtown  so- 
cial agencies  in  a  central  b'uilding — the 
Associated  Charities,  Girl  Scouts,  Social 
Service  Exchange,  Community  Chest  and 
Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

CAMBRIDGE,      MASS.,      Tuberculosis 


LITERATURE 


CHILD  HEALTH  IN  SMALL  COMMUN- 
ITIES  Bulletins  describing  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  child  health  demonstrations  in 
small  cities  and  rural  countie*.  No  2,  Marion 
County,  Ore.  No.  4,  General  review  of  four 
demonstrations.  No.  5,  Fargo,  N.  D.  No.  6, 
Rutherford  County,  Tenn.  Mailed  free  on 
application  to  Director  of  Publications,  Room 
1648.  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 


1648,   370   Seventh  Avenue, 
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Association  recently  celebrated  its  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary.  Mary  Greeley  Smith 
has  been  executive  secretary  since  1904, 
the  record  of  service  for  executive  secre- 
taries now  in  tuberculosis  work. 

Elections  and  Appointments 

MATTHEW  ADAMS,  now  state  superintendent  Chil- 
dren's Home  Society,  Los  Angeles. 

HEBSCHEL  ALT,  formerly  with  Juvenile  Protective 
Association,  Los  Angeles,  now  director  of  field 
work  Louisville  and  Jefferson  County  Chil- 
dren's Home,  Ky. 

EDITH  AUGUSTINE,  formerly  with  Family  Wel- 
fare Society,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  now  in  Ames, 
la.,  substituting  as  Gertrude  Vaile's  assistant. 

LOUISE  FRANKLIM  BACHE,  formerly  with  Syra- 
cuse Health  Demonstration,  now  publicity  sec- 
retary, National  Probation  Association,  suc- 
ceeding Carolyn  Boone,  resigned. 

CLYDE  BAIRD,  now  executive  secretary  Red  Cross 
Chapter,  Pointe  Coupee  Parish,  La. 

LESLIE  BAKEE,  formerly  of  the  Regional  Plan  of 
New  York  and  Its  Environs,  now  on  the  staff 
of  the  John  Price  Jones  Corporation. 

R.  B.  BARNHART,  now  executive  secretary,  Red 
Cross  Chapter,  Marksville,  La. 

ROBERT  COOPER  BARR,  formerly  of  the  Regional 
Plan  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs,  now  on 
the  staff  of  the  John  Price  Jones  Corporation. 

DORA  BECK,  formerly  superintendent  of  public 
welfare,  Harnett  County,  N.  C,  now  in  El 
Dorado,  Ark.,  doing  special  work  in  connection 
with  juvenile  court,  under  direction  of  Mrs. 
Katherine  Gibson,  supervisor  of  juvenile  courts 
of  the  state. 

MAMIE  L.  BENETT,  now  secretary,  Social 
Service  Federation,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

CAROLINE  BOONE,  now  apointed  general  field 
representative  for  the  Red  Cross  in  Arkansas. 
(Continued  on  page  139) 
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MINERS  AND  MURDEI 
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THE  GIRL  TRIBE  -^nrf  -Dear  Old  Mother 
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The  Gist  of  It 

BACK  of  the  murders  of  hard-coal  miners  at 
Pittston,  Pennsylvania,  lies  a  tangled  social 
situation.  There  is  the  fight  between  factions 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  arising  out  of 
the  contract  system  under  which  a  group  of  miners 
work  for  a  contractor  at  wages  and  under  conditions 
which  they  think  are  unfair.  There  is  the  rebel  leader, 
turned  conservative  when  he  came  into  power.  There 
is  the  unimaginative  management  which  assigns  to  a 
contractor  a  job  it  ought  to  do  itself.  There  is  the  solid 
settlement  of  Sicilians,  scarcely  touched  by  the  American 
community,  used  to  settling  their  differences  by  direct 
personal  action.  And  there  is  the  wretched  muddle  of 
the  whole  industry  of  mining  coal,  the  under-employment 
which  gives  men  less  than  a  living  at  nominally  high 
wages,  the  recurrent  bitter  strikes,  the  lack  of  coopera- 
tion between  union  and  operator,  the  growing  use  of 
substitutes  for  anthracite. 

To  get  at  the  facts  in  a  situation  which  has  produced 
four  murders  in  two  months,  The  Survey  commissioned 
BEN  M.  SELEKMAN  to  go  to  Pittston.  His  article,  page 
151,  rests  on  a  solid  background  of  studies  in  industrial 
relations.  As  a  staff  member  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  he  made  the  reports  (with  Mary  Van 
Kleeck)  on  the  operation  of  the  Rockefeller  plan  in 
Colorado.  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  reports  on  the 
operation  of  the  Canadian  Disputes  Act  and  of  the 
forward-looking  partnership  plan  in  the  Dutchess 
Bleachery.  He  recently  returned  from  making  a  study 
of  industrial  relations  in  England  and  Germany,  the 
report  of  which  he  plans  to  have  published  in  the  fall, 
and  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Labor  Bureau,  Inc.,  in 
N  w  York. 

I  'HE  girl  tribe,  1928  model,  want  to  swim,  drive  a 
J.  car,  earn  money  and  spend  it,  laugh,  stay  up  late 
without  showing  it,  have  as  many  boys  at  their  heels  as 


possible.  They  love  mother,  but  they  seldom  admire 
her,  for  while  she  is  a  dear  she  is  even  more  an  inno- 
cent. Yet  with  all  their  hard  realism  they  leave  a  good 
taste  in  the  mouth  and  they  make  a  better  fist  of  it 
than  their  cramped  and  wavering  elders.  ELEANOR 
ROWLAND  WEMBRIDGE  knows  them  in  great  numbers — 
in  college,  at  work,  at  play,  and  defiantly  present  before 
her  as  referee  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Cleveland. 
Page  156. 

WHEN  a  factory — or  a  church,  for  that  matter — 
gets  too  large  for  one  man  to  handle  alone,  the 
manager  must  split  up  executive  functions  among  his 
assistants,  who  thus  become  externalized  functions  of 
the  boss'  own  executive  brain.  These  men  contribute 
largely  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise  and  want  a  direct 
share  in  its  fortunes.  So  it  is  that  in  the  Leeds  and 
Northrup  plant  at  Philadelphia,  democracy  in  industry 
began  at  the  top.  ROBERT  W.  BRUERE  writes  (page 
1 60)  another  of  his  searching  interviews  "with  a  Quaker 
employer  in  his  factory."  In  common  with  the  others, 
it  is  based  on  the  quick  give  and  take  of  a  conversation 
between  the  two,  taken  down  by  a  stenographer.  Mr. 
Bruere  is  an  associate  editor  of  The  Survey  in  charge 
of  the  Industry  Department. 

HOW  can  we  cheapen  doctoring  without  cheapening 
doctors?  Yesterday,  today  and  tomorrow,  the 
fundamental  things  in  medical  care  are  the  skill  and 
personality  of  the  devoted  men  who  make  up  the  medical 
profession.  Yet  these  men  must  have  the  modern  tools 
of  their  profession,  and  the  tools  are  very  expensive. 
How  provide  them  in  a  way  to  keep  down  the  cost  to 
the  patient?  MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS  discusses  a  point 
vital  to  a  generation  which  is  not  content  to  be  treated 
when  sick  but  has  set  itself  a  positive  goal  of  health 
and  well-being.  Mr.  Davis  writes  from  long  experience 
in  health  work.  At  present  he  is  consultant  of  the 
Associated  Out-Patient  Clinics  Committee,  New  York. 
Page  164. 

NEXT  month,  in  the  June  Graphic,  ELIZABETH 
IRWIN,  psychologist  and  teacher,  will  tell  of  the 
striking  success  with  which  she  and  her  co-workers  have 
applied  the  theories  and  practices  of  the  private  "new" 
schools  in  a  public  school  on  New  York's  crowded  East 
Side.  To  the  story  of  the  Danish  folk  schools,  made 
familiar  to  Survey  readers  by  Joseph  K.  Hart's  brilliant 
articles,  JOHN  KIRKPATRICK  adds  a  stirring  American 
chapter — how  a  Danish  folk  school  in  a  wooded 
Michigan  countryside  has  been  taken  over  by  a  group  of 
educators,  who  plan  to  give  to  fifty  young  American 
grown-ups  the  enriching  experience  of  study,  group  dis- 
cussion, group  life,  and  contact  with  rich  personalities, 
not  for  credits  or  mere  gain  but  for  the  satisfaction  of 
learning  and  growing.  JOHN  TROXELL,  formerly  di- 
rector of  education  for  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Labor,  describes  the  experience  of  Pennsylvania 
workers  in  a  state-wide  program  of  workers'  educa- 
tion, and  their  use  of  the  union  meeting  as  forum 
and  classroom.  A  group  of  leaders  in  various  fields 
of  professional  education  contribute  a  sheaf  of  brief 
articles  indicating  the  newer  trends  in  the  training 
of  young  teachers,  nurses,  social  workers,  home  econo- 
mists, ministers,  lawyers  and  doctors. 
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Miners  and  Murder 

What  Lies  Back  of  the  Labor  Feud  in  Anthracite 

By  BEN  M.  SELEKMAN 


•OUR  miners  shot  to  death  and  one  seriously 
wounded  since  January  18;  half  a  dozen 
more  men  marked  for  killing — Pittston, 
Pennsylvania,  adds  another  grim  tragedy  to 
the  history  of  human  relations  in  coal,  al- 
ready bleak  with  Ludlow  and  Columbine, 
Logan  County  and  Herrin.  But  this  most  recent  chapter 
has  this  variation:  Pittston  does  not  present  the  familiar 
struggle  of  wage-earners  against  employers.  That  conflict, 
too,  is  there,  but  rather  in  the  background.  In  the 
foreground,  union  men  are  pitted  against  union  men.  It 
is  an  internecine  feud,  with  causes  reaching  back  to  Phila- 
delphia and  Indianapolis,  to  Washington  and  Sicily,  to  you 
and  me. 

To  outsiders  like  ourselves,  Thomas  Lillis,  Frank  Agati, 
Sam  Grecco,  Peter  Reilly,  Alec  Campbell  are  mere  names 
from  the  masses  who  work  in  obscurity;  in  Pittston  they 
personified  issues  (not  always  sharply  drawn)  and  are  dead 
because  of  the  stand  they  took  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
Lillis,  Grecco,  Reilly  and  Campbell  were  insurgent  members 
of  Local  No.  1703,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America — 
Campbell,  the  leader,  the  other  three  men  his  friends  and 
followers.  Frank  Agati  was  a  district  organizer  of  the 
miners'  union  and  a  close  friend  and  follower  of  Rinaldo 
Cappellini,  president  of  District  No.  I,  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America. 

The  central  figures  in  the  drama  are  Rinaldo  Cappellini 
and  Alec  Campbell,  once  friends  in  a  common  fight ;  bitter 
toward  each  other  when  Campbell  died. 

Alec  Campbell  had  been  born  in  Pittston  of  Scotch 
parentage.  An  easy-going,  smiling,  generous  yet  militant 
person,  he  was  beloved  by  business  men  as  well  as  workers. 
Starting  to  work  in  the  mines  as  a  stripling,  he  early  became 
an  active  leader  in  the  union's  fights  for  improved  conditions. 
Following  1924,  for  two  years  he  represented  his  district 
on  the  International  Board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
in  Indianapolis.  Locally  he  served  the  men  as  checkweigh- 
man.  Even  his  enemies  say  that  Campbell  was  incorruptible, 
saint-like,  but,  they  sometimes  add,  like  all  saints,  a  fool. 

Rinaldo  Cappellini  was  born  in  Italy.  He,  too,  had 
worked  in  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  stripling.  At 


fourteen  a  mine  car  ran  over  him,  cut  off  his  right  arm  at 
the  shoulder  and  two  fingers  of  his  left  hand.  Handsome, 
emotional,  a  brilliant  orator,  he  could  and  did  arouse  his 
fellow-countrymen  in  the  labor  struggles  of  1920,  when  he 
and  Campbell  fought  side  by  side.  In  1924  he  was  elected 
president  of  District  No.  I. 

The  story  of  how  he  and  Campbell  broke,  and  of  why 
he  is  denounced  by  men  who  formerly  idolized  him  is  the 
story  of  present-day  Pittston. 

Pittston  lies  half  way  between  Scranton  and  Wilkes- 
Barre,  in  the  northern  end  of  Luzerne  County.  Twenty 
thousand  men  and  women  live  in  it;  several  suburban 
boroughs  hold  10,000  more.  About  one-third  are  Italian, 
mainly  Sicilian,  banked  almost  solidly  in  one  end  of  the 
town.  Built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  the  whole  town  has  a 
disheveled  appearance.  It  is  a  typical  mining  community, 
rows  of  frame  houses,  gutted  streets,  muddy  alleys.  Through 
its  heart  runs  the  Laurel  Line,  connecting  it  with  Scranton 
and  Wilkes-Barre,  on  a  twenty-minute  schedule.  Its  main 
street  is  dotted  with  small  stores,  poolrooms,  motion-picture 
houses,  and  here  and  there  a  "tea-room,"  the  name  sar- 
castically conferred  by  the  miners  upon  the  bars  in  which 
they  openly  get  their  beer  and  whiskey.  Around  the  town 
rise  a  half  dozen  gaunt  shafts,  breakers  and  tipples;  and  in 
the  distance  gigantic  banks  of  culm,  dull  and  gray. 

THE  pervading  attitude  toward  life  and  property  is  that 
of  a  western  mining  town  in  the  early  days  of  the  gold 
rush.  Shootings,  dynamitings  and  other  major  crimes  are 
frequent  occurrences.  Records  have  not  been  kept,  but  I  am 
told  by  a  leading  citizen  that,  to  his  knowledge,  more  than 
thirty  men  have  been  murdered  since  1919  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  The  present  mayor  was  elected  to  office  in  1926 
on  the  slogan,  "Gillespie  or  Gunmen." 

The  bread  and  butter  of  the  town  comes  from  the 
collieries  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  altogether  five 
in  number.  It  is  in  one  of  these,  known  as  Number  Six 
Colliery,  that  the  present  difficulty  came  to  a  head.  The 
men  who  work  in  Number  Six,  1,700  strong,  organized  in 
Local  Union  No.  1703  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  are 
now  on  strike.  It  is  an  insurgent  strike,  led  by  insurgent 
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leaders,  called  in  violation  of  the  joint  agreement  with  the 
company. 

Underlying  the  outlaw  strike  in  Number  Six  Colliery 
and,  thus,  the  present  turmoil  in  Pittston,  is  a  struggle  old 
in  the  history  of  anthracite  and  especially  old  in  the 
collieries  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company — the  struggle 
against  the  contract  system  of  mining.  Under  this  system 
a  whole  section  of  a  mine  is  assigned  to  a  contractor  who  in 
turn  hires  the  men  necessary  to  dig  and  ship  the  coal  to  the 
surface.  To  the  miner,  resentful  of  abuses  from  which  he 
considers  himself  suffering  under  the  system,  the  contractor 
looks  very  much  like  the  padrone  of  former  days  who 
brought  him  or  his  ancestors  to  this  country  to  exploit  them 
at  a  profit  in  American  mines  and  factories. 

Years  ago,  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  like  so  many 
other  large  companies  of  the  time,  engaged  in  large  numbers 
recent  immigrants  from  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Italy,  to 
supplant  older  immigrants — Irish,  Welsh,  English,  and  even 
East  Europeans — who  had  been  here  long  enough  to  become 
impregnated  with  trade  unionism  as  a  method  of  protest 
against  abuses  which  were  common  in  anthracite  until  the 
effective  entrance  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  from  the 
bituminous  field.  That  was  in  1902.  Even  after  other 
operators  had  accepted  the  union,  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Company  continued  to  fight  bitterly  every  attempt  to  or- 
ganize its  employes.  The  old  contracting  system  proved 
an  effective  weapon  in  its  hands.  By  picking  off  immigrant 
leaders  and  allotting  contracts  to  them,  the  company  suc- 
ceeded in  erecting  barriers  in  the  way  of  the  union  organizers. 
But  for  a  time  only.  The  contractors,  untutored  men  from 
the  immigrant  ranks  themselves,  were  not  slow  to  exploit 
their  unwonted  power  for  their  own  benefit.  There  was  talk 


"Around  the  town  rise  a  half-dozen  gaunt  shafts,  breakers  and  tipples  ; 
and  in  the  distance  gigantic  banks  of  culm,  dull  and  gray" 


of  graft  between  them  and  company  official0..  Repeating  the 
history  of  contractors  elsewhere,  as  in  the  sweatshops  of 
New  York  and  Chicago,  they  ground  the  men  down,  paid 
them  low  wages,  drove  them  hard. 

Finally  in  1920  the  men  revolted.  Ten  thousand  strong, 
they  came  out  under  the  leadership  of  Campbell  and 
Cappellini,  the  first  the  thoughtful  strategist,  the  second  the 
brilliant  orator  who  roused  the  masses  and  kept  their  ranks 
intact.  For  seven  months  they  held  firm,  then  as  now  on 
insurgent  strike.  They  won.  The  contract  system  was 
abolished,  and  for  the  first  time  the  union  secured  an 
effective  foothold  in  the  company's  mines.  Before  the  strike 
a  mere  handful  of  its  employes  had  been  union  members; 
after  the  strike,  over  10,000  joined  the  union  ranks  in  a 
solid  block. 

WITHIN  the  past  two  years  the  company  has  again 
introduced  the  contract  system,  holding  that  without 
it  certain  sections  of  its  mines  cannot  be  operated  profitably 
under  present-day  conditions.  Again,  the  miners  say,  abuses 
crept  in  and  once  again  they  were  stirred  to  bitter  resent- 
ment which  filtered  through  the  rank  and  file  of  the  union. 
They  charged  that  the  contractors  controlled  the  local  union 
officials,  who  instead  of  fighting  through  the  grievances  of 
the  men,  aided  and  abetted  the  contractors  in  their  padrone 
methods  of  exploitation.  Finally  on  January  15  last,  the 
present  insurgents  "captured"  Local  1703;  ousted  the  old 
officials ;  elected  new  ones  friendly  to  their  cause ;  and  the 
strike  was  on. 

Three  days  later  the  murders  began  in  Pittston,  one 
following  another.  They  have  been  brutal  to  a  degree. 
With  a  single  exception  all  the  victims  have  been  ambushed 
and  shot  without  a  chance  to  defend  them- 
selves. First  came  Thomas  Li  His,  shot  by 
two  men  in  hiding  on  the  evening  of 
January  18,  as  he  was  returning  from  a 
meeting  of  his  union.  One  of  the  sup- 
porters of  Alec  Campbell,  he  was  known 
as  a  thoughtful  man  who  without  assuming 
office  had  helped  work  out  the  program 
for  eliminating  the  contractors  from  the 
control  of  the  union. 

Less  than  a  month  later,  on  the  morning 
of  February  16,  Frank  Agati,  district 
organizer  and  a  close  friend  of  Cappellini's, 
was  shot  and  killed  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  miners'  union  at  Wilkes-Barre.  Three 
officials  of  Local  1703,  Sam  Bonita,  Steve 
Mendola  and  Adam  Moleski,  are  now 
held  in  the  Luzerne  county  jail  awaiting 
trial  upon  the  charge  of  murder.  These 
men  had  called  on  Agati  to  thrash  out 
certain  differences  with  him.  The  men 
looked  upon  him  as  a  friend  of  the  con- 
tractors and  claim  that  he  had  resisted 
their  attempt  to  overturn  the  officials  of 
their  local  union.  As  soon  as  they  came 
into  his  office,  there  was  heated  discus- 
sion and  presently  shots.  The  same  day 
Agati  died  of  internal  hemorrhage  in  the 
hospital. 

Bonita  claims  that  he  shot  in  self- 
defense,  that  Agati  had  struck  him  in  the 
face  and  pulled  a  revolver  on  him.  A 
bullet  hole  was  fsund  in  the  wall  near  the 
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place  where  Bonita  stood.  He 
was  the  only  man  of  the  three 
callers  who  had  been  armed  and 
had  taken  two  guns.  Since  Lillis 
had  been  shot  a  short  while  be- 
fore, he  had  carried  revolvers,  he 
says,  as  a  measure  of  precaution. 
Agati  was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the 
best  shots  in  the  county. 

Two  days  later,  Sam  Grecco, 
an  insurgent  and  friend  of  Camp- 
bell's, was  shot  near  his  home 
while  walking  with  his  wife.  One 
man  held  him  while  a  second 
pointed  a  revolver  at  his  head  and 
fired  several  bullets.  Grecco  may 
recover  but  he  will  always  be 
blind. 

Ten  days  later  Alec  Campbell 
was  shot  near  his  home.  A  friend 
with  him  was  also  killed — a 
Lithuanian  by  the  name  of  San- 
dargus,  known  as  Peter  Reilly. 
They  met  their  death  in  the  late 
afternoon  as  they  were  returning 
from  Wilkes-Barre  in  Reilly's  car 

after  having  visited  Bonita,  Mendola  and  Moleski  in  jail. 
When  they  had  reached  Railroad  Street,  where  Campbell 
lived,  three  men  in  an  auto  drew  up  alongside,  crowded 
them  to  the  curb  and  opened  fire.  Both  Campbell  and 
Reilly  died  instantly. 

The  news  of  Campbell's  death  whipped  already  angry 
passion  into  a  fury.  The  stage  was  set  for  riots,  lynchings, 
and  hand-to-hand  fighting.  The  immediate  act  of  the  mayor 
was  to  prohibit  all  mass  meetings  (an  order  which  resulted 
in  the  arrest  of  Powers  Hapgood  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Donovan,  for  parading  in  protest  against  the  cancellation 
of  a  meeting  which  they  had  called).  Shortly  afterwards 
union  meetings  were  permitted  again,  but  only  under  police 
surveillance.  Each  man  was  searched  as  he  entered  the  hall 
and  all  weapons  were  confiscated.  Even  then  revolvers  were 
found  hidden  in  pianos  and  under  benches. 

When  I  visited  Pittston  the  latter  part  of  March,  the 
atmosphere  was  still  tense.  Men  expected  bullets  to  fly 
at  them  from  hidden  corners  at  any  minute.  A  member 
of  the  insurgents'  committee,  his  face  haggard  and  wan, 
told  me  that  for  weeks  he  had  sat  up  all  night  with  a  rifle 
in  his  hand,  daring  to  sleep  only  during  the  day.  I  myself 
saw  cartridges  passed  from  one  man  to  another  with  a 
knowing  smile.  Two  of  the  leading  contractors  left  town 
for  a  time,  on  the  advice  of  prominent  citizens  that  their 
lives  were  in  danger.  When  I  told  people  that  Cappellini 
came  to  see  me  at  the  hotel  alone  and  unguarded,  they 
gasped  with  surprise. 


HHE  contract  system,  which  has  led  to  such  fierce  hatreds 
[  and  to  such  brutal  murder  is  not  the  usual  way  of  mining 
anthracite.  Ordinarily  anthracite  is  mined  by  a  skilled 
worker,  licensed  by  the  state,  who  drills  holes,  inserts 
powder,  and  loosens  the  coal  by  blasting  it.  To  help  him 
with  setting  up  props,  to  clean  the  rock  and  slate  from  the 
coal,  and  to  load  it  in  small  cars,  he  engages  an  assistant 
known  as  a  miner's  laborer.  Both  he  and  his  laborer  are 
paid  rates  negotiated  by  the  union  and  the  company,  usually 
a  piece-rate,  so  much  per  ton  or  yard.  Under  circumstances 


Drawing   by   Herbert   Pullinger 

'The  whole  town  has  a  disheveled  appearance.     It  is  a  typical  mining  community, 
rows  of  frame  houses,  gutted  streets,  muddy  alleys" 

where  the  mining  is  unusually  difficult,  they  may  both  be 
paid  by  a  fixed  day-rate. 

The  contract  system  changes  all  this.  Although  nominally 
in  all  things  and  actually  for  some  purposes  the  miner  and 
his  laborer  remain  employes  of  the  company,  in  daily  reality 
they  become  employes  of  the  contractor.  Thus  while  the 
company  continues  responsible  under  the  law  in  matters 
concerning  workmen's  compensation,  it  is  the  contractor  who 
pays  them  their  wages  and  sets  the  pace  at  which  they  must 
work.  He  enjoys  a  free  hand  in  developing  the  particular 
area  assigned  to  him.  He  supplies  his  own  machinery  and 
hires  his  own  laborers,  anywhere  from  a  dozen  to  a  hundred. 
He  pays  them  all  on  a  day  basis.  He  himself  is  paid  on  a 
tonnage  basis.  The  greater  the  margin  he  establishes  be- 
tween the  amount  he  receives  from  the  company  for  a  day's 
production  and  the  amount  he  pays  his  men  for  a  day's 
work,  the  greater  his  profits. 

To  the  men  the  contract  system  is  an  unmitigated  evil. 
Its  abuses  go  to  the  very  heart  of  their  earnings  and  their 
status.  On  the  one  hand,  the  independent  miners  working 
on  their  own,  charge  that  the  contractor  gets  the  best  sec- 
tions of  the  mine.  As  they  are  paid  on  a  tonnage  basis,  the 
thickness  of  the  seam,  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  mined, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  rock  or  water,  all  affect  their  net 
wage.  Again,  they  charge,  foremen  allot  a  disproportionate 
number  of  cars  to  the  contractor  and  without  adequate  cars 
they  cannot  send  coal  to  the  surface. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  men  who  work  for  the  contractor 
contend  that,  although  they  are  supposed  to  receive  union 
rates,  he  actually  pays  what  he  pleases,  and  if  they  object 
they  are  told  they  will  be  fired.  They  further  accuse  the 
contractor  with  driving  them.  The  contract  system  goes 
against  the  established  work  habits  of  the  miner.  As  a  piece 
worker  he  is  independent  and  cherishes  his  freedom.  When  he 
has  loaded  two,  three  or  four  cars  he  may  knock  off.  Once 
he  hires  out  to' a  contractor,  he  is  no  longer  his  own  master, 
and  is  compelled  to  work  a  full  eight-hour  day  and  to  work 
at  the  pace  which  the  contractor  sets  for  the  whole  crew. 

Finally,  the  contract  system,  all  the  men  complain,  leads  to 
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corruption.  They  charge  that  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
seams  and  a  large  supply  of  cars,  the  contractors  bribed 
foremen,  assistant  foremen  and  drivers;  that  in  order  to 
speed  up  the  work  they  paid  extra  wages  to  some  miners; 
and — the  crowning  outrage — to  prevent  any  grievances  from 
being  filed  and  fought  through,  they  got  control  of  the  local 
union  by  seeing  to  it  that  their  friends  were  elected  to 
office.  I  was  told  by  two  young  miners  that  they  were 
offered  substantial  sums  if  they  would  cease  their  agitation 
against  the  contract  system  in  the  meetings  of  Number  1703. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  contractors  control  a  large  number  of 
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Rinaldo  Cappellini,  President  oj  District  No.  i,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
"was  bom  in  Italy.  He,  too,  had  worked  in  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  stripling. 
At  fourteen  a  mine  car  ran  over  him,  cut  off  his  right  arm  at  the  shoulder  and  two 
fingers  of  his  left  hand.  Handsome,  emotional,  a  brilliant  orator,  he  could  and  did 
arouse  his  fellow-countrymen  in  the  labor  struggles  of  1920  when  he  and  Campbell 
fought  side  by  side.  .  .  .  The  story  of  how  he  and  Campbell  broke,  and  of  why  he 
is  denounced  by  men  who  formerly  idolized  him  is  the  story  of  present-day  Pittston" 


jobs,  they  are  able,  without  offering  bribes,  to  exert  pressure 
on  the  men  employed  by  them  to  vote  for  their  candidates. 

About  the  contract  system  and  the  grounds  of  their  fierce 
opposition  to  it,  then,  a  majority  of  the  miners  are  agreed. 
But  curiously  enough  not  once  has  any  Pittston  miner 
brought  one  of  their  numerous  grievances  before  either  the 
management  or  the  adjustment  machinery  established  for 
just  such  contingencies  in  the  labor  agreement  with  the  com- 
pany, not  once  though  all  their  union  officials'  from  Rinaldo 
Cappellini  to  John  L.  Lewis  have  combined  in  urging  them 
to  do  so.  Indeed,  the  trouble  in  Pittston  had  its  immediate 


origins  in  a  situation  entirely  outside  the  main  issue  of  con- 
tracting. It  began  last  summer,  when  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Company  called  in  the  district  union  officials  to  con- 
sider Number  Six  Shaft  of  Number  Six  Colliery,  where, 
the  company  said,  it  had  lost  during  the  last  half  year  no 
less  than  $85,000.  Unless  some  relief  were  obtained  either 
through  reduction  in  wages,  change  in  the  method  of  pay- 
ment, or  the  introduction  of  the  contract  system,  the  man- 
agement stated  that  it  would  be  forced  to  close  down  this 
particular  shaft.  The  contracting  system  was  not  in  opera- 
tion there  at  that  time,  although  it  had  been  installed  in 
the  other  three  shafts  of  Number  Six  Colliery. 
A  joint  committee  representing  the  district  union 
and  the  company  visited  the  workings  and  seemed 
to  approach  a  possible  adjustment;  but  it  could 
not  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  men.  In  De- 
cember, the  company  finally  closed  the  shaft  down. 
Four  hundred  men  found  themselves  without  work. 
It  was  these  men  who,  in  a  solid  phalanx,  marched 
into  union  meetings,  overthrew  the  old  officials  of 
1703  and  elected  new  ones.  Then  the  murders  began. 
Fearing  that  unless  a  settlement  could  be  reached 
the  victims  might  be  multiplied,  Cappellini  and 
other  union  officials  arranged  a  meeting  with  the 
company  before  the  district  conciliation  board. 
This  body,  composed  of  one  representative  from 
each  side,  adjusts  disputes  within  the  district  when 
all  prior  methods  have  failed.  By  the  time  the 
board  met  on  March  I,  the  murders  had  all  taken 
place.  Desperate,  and  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  getting  the  men  back  to  work,  the  union  officials 
pled  with  the  management  to  reopen  the  mine. 
They  based  their  appeal  on  humanitarian  grounds 
— the  murders  must  be  stopped.  After  some  discus- 
sion the  board  recommended  and  the  management 
agreed  to  reopen  the  mine  for  a  period  of  'thirty 
days,  to  be  devoted  to  further  investigation.  But  the 
employes  rejected  this  proposal,  arguing  that 
inasmuch  as  the  mine  was  working  only  three  days  a 
week,  the  period  was  too  short  to  give  valid  results. 

"["'OR  the  first  time  this  meeting  of  Local  1703 
[Drought  out  their  real  grievance.  "We  will  not 
return  to  work,"  they  said,  "unless  and  until  the 
contract  system  is  abolished."  By  this  time  the 
men  from  the  three  other  shafts  of  Colliery  Num- 
ber Six  had  also  walked  out  on  strike.  The  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  men  stood  clearly  and 
solidly  together  for  the  abolition  of  the  contractors, 
as  they  had  done  in  1920. 

But  the  district  officials  did  not  give  up.  They 
next  referred  the  case  to  the  Board  of  Conciliation 
for  the  whole  anthracite  industry,  which  receives 
for  adjustment  such  grievances  as  the  district  boards  have  been 
unable  to  settle.  Like  them,  it  is  equally  representative  of  the 
miners  and  the  operators,  three  members  being  appointed  from 
each  side.  After  considering  the  case  on  March  15,  the  board 
recommended  that  Shaft  Number  Six  be  reopened  for  thirty 
full  working  days — even  if  it  meant  two  months  or  a  longer 
period — so  as  to  permit  sufficient  time  for  an  adequate  in- 
vestigation. As  for  the  contract  system,  the  board  expressed 
a  willingness  to  consider  at  an  early  date  any  grievance  on 
that  score  if  filed,  as  provided  for  in  the  agreement,  by  a 
miner  or  group  of  miners  after  they  had  returned  to  work. 
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But  even  this  decision  did  not  placate  the  men.  They 
remained  on  strike.  Their  next  move  was  an  attempt  to 
persuade  all  the  employes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Com- 
pany— about  ten  thousand  men — to  strike  with  them  for 
the  elimination  of  the  contractor  in  all  the  company's  mines. 
In  this  they  failed.  Instead,  grievance  committees  from  about 
thirty  local  unions,  including  those  employes  of  the  com- 
pany elsewhere,  joined  hands  in  a  demand  for  a  special  dis- 
trict convention  to  inquire  into  the  murders  and  to  consider 
generally  the  whole  situation. 

THIS  convention  President  Cappellini  has  so  far  refused 
to  call.  Meanwhile,  on  March  26,  he  and  the  executive 
board  of  District  Number  One  met  with  the  International 
officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  Washington.  As 
a  result  President  Lewis  wired  the  officials  of  Local  1703 
urging  them  to  call  off  the  strike,  to  return  to  work,  and 
to  present  their  grievances  against  the  contractors  through 
the  regular  channels  provided  in  the  agreement ;  at  the 
same  time  he  promised  that  the  district  as  well  as  the 
national  officials  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  cooperate 
in  abolishing  the  contract  system.  Thus  far  the  men  have 
refused  to  call  off  the  strike. 

What  explains  the  stubborn  refusal  of  the  men  to  abide 
by  their  constitution  and  their  agreements?  Why  the  tragic 
misunderstanding  between  the  rank  and  file  and  their 
elected  leaders?  Why  was  so  long-standing  and  widely 
recognized  a  grievance  as  the  contracting  system  permitted 
to  crystallize  into  such  passion  and  hatred?  Unravel  the 
strands,  human,  economic,  social,  which  have  become  so 
twisted  and  snarled  in  Pittston  and  you  have  the  answer. 

Thirty-six  per  cent,  or  more  than  one-third,  of  all  the 
workers  engaged  in  Number  Six  Colliery  come  from  Italy, 
almost  entirely  from  Sicily.  To  them  the  contract  system 
is  a  symbol  of  their  old  bondage,  of  the  years  when  they 
were  forced  to  work  in  the  mine  for  wages  and  under  con- 
ditions against  which  they  were  helpless  to  protest. 

As  a  people,  again,  they  are  proud  and  with  their  pride 
goes  jealousy.  It  so  happens  that  all  of  the  contractors  in 
Number  Six  Colliery  are  Italians.  In  justification  the  man- 
agement urges  that  Italians  can  best  handle  Italian  labor. 
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Alec  Campbell,  lealer  of  the  insurgents,  on  a  picnic  with  his  family 
he  was  murdered  on  February  28 
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The  funeral  of  Campbell,  "who  remained  the  idol  of  Pittston  and  in 
death  became  a  martyr" 

But  what  happens?  No  one  denies — although  the  exact 
figures  are  not  available — that  the  contractor  makes  a  hand- 
some profit.  Frequently  he  does  very  little  work  in  the 
mine ;  when  he  does,  his  duties  are  those  of  a  gang-foreman, 
easy  work  in  the  eyes  of  the  man  who  actually  drills 
and  loads  the  coal.  Fellow-Italians  who  may  have 
come  in  the  same  steerage  with  him,  penniless  as 
they  were,  see  him  now  well-dressed,  living  in  a 
spacious  home  of  his  own,  wearing  expensive 
jewelry,  driving  about  in  a  high-powered  car,  be- 
coming a  political  influence  in  the  community. 
Bitter  jealousy  and  rivalry  stir  the  Italian  patch. 
Feuds  develop.  Feuds  bring  bloodshed. 

For  in  their  island  home,  the  vendetta  was  the 
normal  recourse.  Living  compactly  in  Pittston, 
with  no  effort  by  native  Americans  to  create  a  new 
neighborliness  in  a  new  country,  ignorant  in  the 
ways  of  American  justice,  they  have  kept  up  their 
old-country  ways  of  living,  thinking  and  feeling. 
Death  to  the  enemy  is  their  idea  of  justice  and 
retribution.  The  fight,  moreover,  must  be  kept 
within  the  group.  Although  the  theory  that  gun- 
men hired  by  contractors  did  the  shooting  is  firmly 
advanced,  not  in  one  single  case  save  that  of  Agati, 
where  three  insurgents  voluntarily  gave  themselves 
up,  have  the  murderers  been  apprehended.  The 
Pittston  police  say  that  (Continued  on  page  192) 
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The  Girl  Tribe — 

an  Anthropological 

Study 


The  scientist  studies  a  specimen  of  the  race 

NTHROPOLOGY  (in  case  you  don't 
know)  is  defined  as  the  science  of  the  human 
race — its  origin,  its  behavior  and  its  habits 
of  thought.  Just  as  a  trained  botanist  gazes 
through  his  microscope  without  exhorting 
his  specimen  to  be  other  than  it  is,  so  the 
anthropologist  makes  notes  on  the  customs  of  strange  people 
but  declines  to  moralize  over  them.  In  fact,  instead  of 
protesting  against  what  he  sees,  he  often  describes  the  most 
appalling  social  behavior  with  considerable  relish.  "Aha!" 
he  whispers  from  his  ambush  under  a  cocoanut  tree,  "they 
seem  to  be  drowning  the  mother-in-law  at  this  wedding, 
instead  of  burying  her  alive  as  on  yesterday's  island.  With 
a  few  more  ceremonies  I  shall  soon  have  enough  data 
for  my  new  book."  That  is  how  he  looks  at  it.  Science 
for  science's  sake.  He  stretches  out  no  hand  to  change 
a  tribal  custom.  He  merely  asks  it  to  sit  and  have  its 
picture  taken. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  care-free  inquiry,  to  which  the  best 
is  like  the  worst,  we  shall  attempt  to  describe  The  Girl 
Tribe,  1928  model,  as  some  few  thousands  of  its  members 
have  performed  their  antics  before  our  eyes  in  college,  con- 
ference, court,  and  general  society.  To  be  as  scientific  as 
possible  with  an  extremely  active  and  varied  specimen,  we 
shall  proceed  in  the  orderly  fashion  which  all  anthropolo- 
gists adopt  when  they  focus  their  binoculars  on  a  fresh 
jungle. 
Their  notes  would  possibly  run  something  like  this: 

The  Tribe 
Physical  appearance 
Language 
Home  life 
Marriage  customs 
Education     and     occupations 
Money 

Requirements  and  taboos 
Elders  of  the  tribe 
Philosophy 
General  reflections 

Any  one  who  covered   all 
these   points   relative    to 
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written  a  fairly  ponderous  volume.    We  must  condense  it 
into  shorter  space,  and  hurry  on. 

Observations  on  the  first  point  indicate  undeniably  that 
girls  are  good-looking.  All  in  all,  they  are  probably  better 
looking  than  any  others  of  the  race.  And  they  all  look  ex- 
actly alike.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  in  a  court  room 
it  is  entirely  unsafe  to  depend  upon  one's  intuitions  as  to 
which  is  the  defendant.  If  we  turn  to  the  most  guilty  look- 
ing, and  start  encouragingly,  "Well,  my  dear,  what  is  the 
matter?"  the  answer  will  probably  be,  "Excuse  me,  but 
I  am  not  the  prisoner.  I  am  a  senior  from  the  university, 
collecting  material  for  a  thesis."  Standardization  of  dress 
and  of  taste  has  reached  such  a  point,  that  a  debutante  may 
look  like  a  thief,  and  a  neat  little  murderess — whose  recorded 
words  as  she  was  arrested  were,  "Hey  Eddie,  pump  him 
full  of  lead!" — looks  like  a  serious  young  bride  on  her 
way  to  market.  If  we  hunt  for  differences  among  the  tribe, 
it  must  be  in  some  other  quarter  than  their  hats,  their  hair- 
cuts, or  their  hose. 

They  not  only  look  alike  but  they  use  very  much  the 
same  language.  It  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  a  different 
dialect  when  shifting  from  a  collegiate  or  club  audience  to 
that  of  the  reformatory.  In  fact  one  does  so  at  one's  peril. 
Simplicity  of  terms,  and  an  absence  of  what  all  groups 
designate  as  "hot  air,"  is  apparently  the  vernacular.  They 
are  not  easily  dazzled  by  words.  Most  of  them  are  im- 
pressed by  no  language  except  what  is  humorous,  or  what 
they  call  "brass  tacks."  Comedy  or  realism — one  or  the 

other.  This  in  marked  con- 
trast to  their  mothers,  who 
often  show  as  determined 
a  tendency  to  shy  away 
from  either  a  joke,  or  these 
so-called  "tacks,"  as  their 
daughters  to  get  at  them. 
"It  looks  so  middle-class," 
objects  a  shuddering 
mother.  "We  are  middle- 
class.  Why  not  look  so?" 
retorts  the  daughter  cheer- 


cannibal  island,  would  have    Qirls  are  undeniably  good-looking,  and  they  all  look  exactly  alike    fully.    "My  daughter  left 
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school  because  the  doctor  said  the  eye-strain  was  too  great," 
explains  the  loyal  parent.    "I  left  because  I  flunked  every- 
thing in  sight,  and  was  too  big  a  dub  to  bother  with,"  cor- 
rects the  more  accurate  daughter.   A  student  who  had  just 
taken  a  college  course  in  psychology  from  a  somewhat  timid 
instructor,  made  the  following  comment:  "We  girls  told 
her  she  had  to  say  something  about  the  psychology  of  sex, 
so  she  talked  an  hour  with  her  eyelids  drooping.    Then, 
with  no  chance  to  ask  questions,  she  wound  up  with  this — 
'After  all,  girls,  what  you  all  want  from  a  man  is  reverence.' 
What  we  want  is  reverence?    My  eye!    We  took  a  course 
in  psychology  to  get  that  gem.   And  she'd  been  married  at 
that."  What  they  wanted  was  evidently  something  that  the 
instructor  was  not  only  not  able  to  give,  but  not  able  to 
grasp.    The  two  ages  were  shouting   across   a  chasm,   at 
which  distance  the  language  of  one  was  distorted  into 
absurdity,  and  of  the  other  to  vulgarity.  One  tribe  spoke 
in  symbols  and  sentiments.    The  other  grimly  retorted 
in  science  and  spades  called  spades.   They  had  no  in- 
terpreter, and  the  chance  of  understanding  was  nil. 
As  to  family  feeling,  the  members  of  the  tribe 
combine  great  affection  for  their  family  with  a 
determination  to  leave  it  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.    They  love   their   mothers,    as  children 
have  always  done.    'But  although  they  love 
her,   they  seldom,   apparently,   admire  her. 
They  say  that  she  can  do  nothing  that 
they  want  to  do.    She  is  affectionate  but 
an   innocent,   occupied   with   dull   tasks 
and  helpless  at  important  ones.    They 
are  strongly  attached  to  her,  but  they 
love  and  laugh   at  her  as  at  some 
fond    imbecile.     The    movies    and 
popular   songs    have    crystallized 
the    picture  1     Mamma    is    in- 
variably set  forth  as  worn  with 
homely  toil,  wrapped  sweetly 
in  a  shawl.    Harmless  as  a 
dove,    but   a  prey   to   ser- 
pents. "My  mother  doesn't 
understand."     "She    hasn't 
seen  this  sort  of  thing  and 

would  be  shocked."    "You  .    , 

can't  talk  to  her  without 
hurting  her  feelings."  "She 
never  did  anything  inter- 
esting and  is  scared  if  we 
do."  "She  wants  me  to 
join  her  club.  Gosh,  her 
club!  My  idea  of  nothing 
to  do."  "She  is  so  slow. 
Spends  half  the  day  doing 


something    that's 
worth    ten    minutes, 
or   not   worth    doing 
at  all."   "Always  dust- 
ing the  ornaments.  Why 
not  build  a  bonfire  with 
them?"     "Always    watch- 
ing what  we  do,  but  never 
doing  anything  we  want  to 
watch."     "I    have    to    spend 
vacations  at  home,  because  she 
has  nothing  else  in  her  life." 
All  this  is  not  of  aged  or  infirm 
mothers,   but   of   women   in   their 
prime.    They  are  able  in  body  and 
mind,    but    their    maternal    program 
does    not     interest    their    daughters, 
whereas  their  daughters'  activities  are 
of  absorbing  interest  to  them.    And  the 
girls  are  right  in  their  complacent  state- 
ment that  they  can  do  everything  that  they 
want    to    do,    better    than    their    mothers. 
What    mother    excels    in,    they    refuse    to 
do  at  all.    The  girls  want  to  dress  well  and 
look    pretty.     They    succeed    admirably,    and 
their    mothers    vainly    attempt    to    rival    them. 
"They're  not  so  bad  in  sport  clothes.  But  evening 
dress  is  a  dead  give  away,"  commented  one  pitiless 
young  critic  on  the  row  of  patronesses.  The  descrip- 
tion left  nothing  to  be  added.    The  girls  want  to 
swim,  drive  a  car,  get  up  affairs  in  a  hurry,  stay  up 
late  and  lose  sleep  without  showing  it,  hunt  up  a  job, 
earn  money  and  spend  it,  laugh,  and  have  as  many  boys 
as  possible  at  their  heels.    All  this  they  do  better  than 
their  mothers  who  sit  in  the  background  and  admire  them. 
Even  when  the  daughter  wants  to  excel  in  some  more  serious 
activity,  she  can   usually  surpass   her  mother,   if  not   her 
younger  rivals.    Grant  that  her  mother  can  preside  at  a 
meeting,  run  a  campaign,  and  count  the  votes,  her  daughter 
can  usually  do  the  same  and  lose  less  sleep  over  it.   Not  long 
ago  the  girls  in  a  college  choir  faced  the  congregation  in 
the  midst  of  their  Sunday  anthem,  when  the  soprano,  just 
before  her  solo,  whispered  to  the  next  girl,  "I  am  going  to 
faint,  you  have  got  to  sing  it."    Without  comment,   her 
neighbor  stepped  in  front  of  her  while  the  soprano  made 
her  escape,  sang  the  solo  which  she  had  never  practiced, 
risking  the  amazement  of  the  director  and  the  chance  of 
making  a  failure  of  it.   The  rest  of  the  choir  fell  into  line, 
never  betraying  by  a  glance  that  anything  was  out  of  order! 


The  girls  want  to  swim,  drive 
a  car,  earn  money  and  spend 
it,  laugh,  stay  up  late  and  lose 
sleep  without  showing  it,  get  up 
affairs  in  a  hurry.  All  this  they 
do  better  than  their  mothers, 
who  sit  in  the  background  and 
admire  them.  What  mothers 
excel  in,  they  refuse  to  do  at  all 
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Tkey  always  hoped  to  marry.   Note  they  are  determined 

The  listeners  suspected  nothing.  How  many  mothers  in  the 
audience  would  have  had  the  skill  or  the  assurance?  They 
might  be  better  cooks — but  who  wants  to  cook?  Better 
seamstresses- — but  who  wants  to  sew?  Have  a  keener  eye 
for  spots  on  the  wallpaper,  or  more  accurately  distinguish 
veal  from  lamb — but  as  one  girl  said,  "You  can  hire  a  good 
Swede  to  do  all  that!" 

All  this  is  a  complete  reversal  of  the  tradition  that  wis- 
dom resides  in  the  elders  of  the  tribe,  to  whom  the  younger 
members  must  look  for  advice  and  patterns  of  behavior.  In 
more  primitive  society  this  is  not  a  tradition.  It  is  a  fact. 
The  little  Greek  islanders  marvel  at  their  grandmother's 
incredible  speed  with  the  spindle.  They  cluster  around  the 
proud  old  lady,  and  try  in  vain  to  imitate  her.  She  has 
had  a  sixty-year  start.  The  child  of  the  South  Seas  admires 
the  graceful  dive  of  her  parents  into  the  surf,  the  grand- 
father's dexterity  in  catching  fish,  the  grandmother's  adroit- 
ness in  making  an  oven,  a  blanket,  or  a  decorated  kettle. 
All  these  operations  are  skillful,  and  the  children  are  al- 
ways novices  in  the  presence  of  master  workmen.  A  girl 
from  the  circus  boasted,  "The  first  thing  I  remember  is  see- 
ing my  grandmother  stand  on  her  head  on  a  pony  racing 
round  the  sawdust.  The  audience  went  wild  and  so  did  I. 
I  wanted  to  be  like  her."  She  wanted  to  be  like  her  grand- 
mother! What  chance  has  grandmother  to  challenge  imita- 
tion in  the  modern  family?  The  contemporary  girl  does 
not  want,  of  all  things,  to  be  like  her.  The  situation  in  a 
nutshell. 

NOT  long  ago,  the  occupant  of  a  perambulator  which 
we  were  wheeling,  insisted  upon  making  overtures  to 
a  young  lady  of  about  her  own  age,  who  was  walking  beside 
her  mother.  "Your  baby  walks  very  well,"  we  ventured, 
as  the  infants  stared.  "She  stands  on  her  head  just  as  well," 
was  the  complacent  answer.  "On  her  head  ?  You  must  be 
in  the  circus,"  we  gasped  enviously.  "Her  father  is  on  the 
road,"  she  admitted.  "Of  course  he  practices  every  eve- 
ning, and  the  baby  could  balance  on  her  head  as  soon  as 
she  could  walk.  She's  better  at  it  now  than  I  am."  We 
saw  the  picture  perfectly.  Supper  over,  the  agile  father 
shoved  the  table  back,  and  presto,  the  trio  were  on  their 
heads.  All  doing  something  that  the  neighbors  could  not 
do.  No  danger  that  circus  or  stage  children  will  desert 
the  ways  of  their  clan;  their  admiration  too  young  is  fed 
upon  parental  exploits.  Booth  once  said,  "I  never  had  to 
learn  Shakespeare.  I  just  stood  in  the  wings  and  admired 
my  parents.  When  I  was  old  enough  to  act  myself,  I  knew 
the  lines."  Contrast  with  this  the  child  of  the  average 
mother  whose  utmost  skill  is  directed  to  telephoning  the 
grocer,  running  a  carpet  sweeper,  or  shopping  for  ready- 


made  clothes.  These  occupations  dazzle  neither 
her  daughter  nor  her  granddaughter.  They  can  do 
as  well. 

As  one  girl  remarked  indulgently  of  the  mother 
of  a  friend,  "Oh,  she's  a  good  egg.     A  kind  of  a 
good  old  wagon !"     But   "good  old  wagons"  are 
not  very  stimulating.     They  do  not  allure  high- 
mettled  young  racers.    So  they  break  their  mothers' 
hearts,  and  turn  to  Gilda  Gray  or  Gloria  Swan- 
son — the  only  women  they  know  of  who  are  not 
"wagons."     Useless    to    insist    that    the    youthful 
imagination   should    not    demand    the   vitamin    of 
professional  work  well  done.     Imagination  is  what 
it  is,  and  Pegasus  must  have  wings.     If  it  cannot 
feed  upon  the  best,  it  will  seek  the  second  best.     If  mother 
declines  to  dazzle,  then  Hollywood  and  the  sporting  page 
must  supply  the  lack. 

Father's  appeal  is  not  much  more  striking.  But  he  does 
not  worry  about  it  as  much  as  his  wife.  He  frankly  ad- 
mires his  daughter,  but  is  baffled  by  her.  His  advice  is 
proffered  at  intervals,  and  is  sometimes  taken.  Among  the 
poorer  classes,  he  appreciates  his  daughter's  earning  capacity 
and  takes  her  wages.  In  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  he 
dotes  on  her  and  leaves  her  alone.  As  to  brothers  and 
sisters,  they  are  very  important  in  the  family  circle.  Every 
girl  seems  capable  of  an  immense  amount  of  jealousy  as  to 
her  brother's  rights,  and  her  sister's  accomplishments.  "She's 
the  angel  child !  She's  always  all  right  and  I'm  all  wrong." 
"Of  course  he  can  leave  home,  but  because  I'm  a  girl  I 
have  to  stay  and  keep  them  company." 

"She's  better  looking,  so  she's  the  main  cheese,  and  gets 
all  the  clothes."  "Mother  likes  him  better  than  she  does 
me.  He  can  get  away  with  murder."  The  wisdom  of 
Solomon  is  apparently  necessary  to  dole  out  even-handed 
justice,  and  parents  being  but  human  often  fail,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  their  daughters.  But  after  all,  the 
family  into  which  the  girl  is  born  will  last  but  a  few  years. 
The  future  family  which  she  hopes  to  create  is  the  all-im- 
portant object  of  her  dreams.  It  seems  odd  that  it  needed 
Freud  to  tell  us  that  the  sex  interests  of  children  begin  long 
before  adolescence.  The 
phenomenon  is  directly  un- 
der our  noses.  The  follow- 
ing pertinent  correspondence 
was  rescued  from  the  waste- 
basket  by  an  observant  school 
teacher,  pasted  together  in 
what  appeared  to  be  the 
original  order,  and  presented 
to  the  parents  of  the  boy  to 
be  preserved  for  his  twenty- 
first  birthday — he  and  his 
"girl  friend"  being  seven  at 
the  time: 

I    luv    you     (in    the    erratic 
handwriting    of    the    male) 

Do     you      (brisk     and     very 
legible) 

I     feel     I'm    going    to     spon 
(spoon?) 

(Very  demure.    Nothing  to 
say.      Asterisks!) 

When  will  you  merry  me 

May    I    1930    (clear   and   de- 
cided) 
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I  like  Ellen  too  (his  great  mistake) 
I  hate  you   (her  pencil  well  licked  for  this  retort  of 
a  woman  scorned) 

Seven  years  old !  But  the  boy  already  philander- 
ing between  two  loves.  And  the  girl  with  the  date 
of  her  wedding  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue.  Why 
social  pessimists  are  so  alarmed  lest  girls  no  longer 
marry,  is  to  us  a  constant  mystery.  It  appears  that 
they  never  intended  to  do  so  so  firmly.  They  al- 
ways hoped.  Now  they  are  determined.  In  fact 
we  should  advise  all  of  their  male  contemporaries 
who  hope  to  remain  single  to  join  the  navy! 

A  year  or  two  ago  a  girl  just  out  of  college  and 
discussing  with  us  a  possible  position,  remarked,  "I 
want  to  work  here  for  a  year  or  two  until  I  marry.    Then 
I  may  have  to  move."    This  proviso  was  repeated  so  often, 
that  we  asked  to  meet  her  finance.     She  stared  in  surprise. 
"I  am  not  engaged  to  any  one,"  she  said.     "I  haven't  even 
any  one  in  sight.     I  just  intend  to  marry."    To  her  credit 
be  it  said  that  she  has  carried  out  her  plan  and  selected 
an  excellent  husband. 

O  OMEWHAT  lower  in  the  social  scale,  an  attractive 
^  young  girl  who  had  been  caught  in  a  raid  explained  her 
presence  in  dubious  company  as  follows:  "I  went  to  the 
rink  where  he'd  promised  to  meet  me,  but  he  didn't  come. 
Then  they  gave  me  two  tickets  to  the  dance.  But  still  he 
didn't  come.  So  I  taxied  to  his  rooms  to  get  him.  I  found 
some  other  guys  there  who  were  drunk.  So  that's  how  they 
got  me."  "But  don't  you  ever  let  your  'boy  friends'  get 
away,  even  if  they  want  to?  Do  you  always  hunt  them 
with  a  gun?"  we  inquired,  full  of  sympathy  for  the  escort 
who  had  vainly  tried  to  escape  to  his  jungle.  "I  knew  he 
would  enjoy  it,  if  I  once  got  him,  free  tickets  and  all,"  she 
explained,  adding  simply,  and  not  so  irrelevantly  as  it 
sounds,  "he's  a  good-looking  guy!"  It's  all  very  well  for 
the  Prince  of  Wales  or  Lindbergh — who  can  flee,  re- 
spectively, to  a  castle  or  a  cloud — to  make  good  their  escape. 
But  the  young  men  who  must  live  on  the  same  planet  with 
the  sisters  of  their  friends  may  as  well  make  up  their  minds 
to  the  inevitable.  As  a  statistical  but  slightly  muddled  young 
speech-maker  announced  in  our  hearing,  "A  third  of  the 
girls  in  our  shop  are  married,  and  four  thirds  of  them  plan 
to  be!"  She  hardly  overstated  it. 

And  these  girls  not  only  plan  to  attach  a  husband,  but  to 
have  children — about  three.  Shaw,  in  1903,  may  have  writ- 
ten Man  and  Superman  as  a  satire.  But  in  1928  it  is  the 
sober  truth.  The  female  of  the  species  is  looking  for  a 
mate.  And  she  is  feathering  her  nest  for  her  young.  A 
friend  who  was  recently  sending  a  wedding  present  from  the 
shop,  asked  for  a  gift  card  that  did  not  say  "Congratula- 
tions" on  it.  "You  congratulate  the  groom,"  she  laughed, 
"but  it  is  hardly  proper  to  congratulate  the  bride."  "I 
know  you  shouldn't,"  admitted  the  sales- 
lady, "but  I  don't  know  why  not,"  she 
mused ;  "I  tell  you  it's  a  long  hard  strug- 
gle. I  think  a  girl  ought  to  be  congratu- 
lated if  she  wins  out."  But  with  all  their 
relentless  plans,  the  girls  are  just.  At  a 
certain  conference,  an  earnest  little  blonde 
told  her  audience,  "I  think  that  we  edu- 

She  remembered  seeing  her  circus 
grand-mother  stand  on  her  head  in 
the  ring.  She  wanted  to  be  like  her 


They  want  as  many  boys  at  their  heels  as  possible 

cated  girls  ought  to  have  six  children."  But  she  was  laughed 
to  scorn.  "Six?"  they  jeered.  "Who  will  support  them?" 
Six  is  too  many  to  ask  a  man  to  support.  But  three  he  must 
make  up  his  mind  to,  they  have  decided.  They  will  keep  a 
job  and  support  themselves  the  rest  of  the  time.  But  during 
the  infancy  of  the  three,  he  must  bend  to  his  task.  Some- 
times they  can  help  him  out  even  then.  Recently  a  young 
bride  we  know  of,  won  a  three-hundred-dollar  prize  for  an 
exhibition  dance,  in  an  amateur  contest.  She  raced  into  the 
office  cloakroom,  that  high  altar  of  all  confidences,  and  shook 
her  check:  "I  got  the  prize,"  she  shouted  exultingly. 
"Now  Jim  and  I  can  have  a  baby!"  So  now  and  then  Jim 
is  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  supporting  either  wife  or  baby, 
if  his  wife  is  sufficiently  accomplished.  Scare-heads  on  girls 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  we  find  them  much  more 
interested  in  planning  for  children  than  their  "boy  friends." 
The  latter  love  their  babies  when  they  are  born.  But  the 
pastime  of  planning  for  them  very  far  in  advance,  leaves 
the  average  young  and  impecunious  Jim  rather  cold.  In  any 
case,  why  argue  about  the  right  and  wrong  of  birth  control? 
The  only  ones  likely  to  be  raising  a  family  from  now  on, 
have  made  up  their  minds:  Six  is  too  many.  Three  is 
about  right.  The  girl  will  do  what  she  can,  and  Jim  must 
do  the  rest.  The  question  is  settled. 

It  must  be  understood  that  an  abstract  love  of  an  inde- 
pendent income  is  not  all  that  is  at  the  basis  of  this  arrange- 
ment. Rather  is  it  a  wage-earning  experience,  coupled  with 
a  complete  disapproval  of  the  way  that  the  tribal  parents 
have  managed  their  money  affairs.  "Always  worrying  about 
money."  "Dad  is  always  scrapping  about  the  price  of  food. 
He  just  doesn't  know  how  much  it  costs  to  run  the  place." 
"Mother  hasn't  any  comeback.  She  can't  draw  a  check. 
Doesn't  know  how."  "Gee,  I'll  never  tease  my  husband 
for  a  nickel  the  way  my  mother  has  to  argue  with  Dad." 
"Poor  Dad,  he'd  give  her  money  if  he  could,  but  he's  never 
out  of  debt."  "Mother  ought  to  have  had  her  teeth  fixed 
long  ago,  but  she  hates  to  ask  for  the  money.  How  about 
Dad's  cigars?"  "When  Dad  buys  Mother  a  present,  he 
just  goes  out  and  gets  it.  If  she  ever  wants  to  give  him 
one,  she  has  to  save  it  out  of  the  housekeeping  purse."  "Of 
course  Mother  doesn't  understand  about  money.  That's 
why  we  never  got  ahead."  "I  can  go  out  and  earn  money, 
but  Mother  doesn't  know  how.  So  she  has  to  put  up  with 
things."  Or  of  a  working  mother,  "She  has  to  pay  it  all 
on  the  mortgage.  She  never  gets  to  spend  a  cent  of  what 
she  earns,  the  way  she  wants  to."  Or,  "She  raised  eight 
of  us,  and  now  she's  got  a  job  and  gets  paid  for  what  she 
used  to  do  for  nothing.  It's  the  first  money  she  could  ever 
spend,  and  she's  as  tickled  as  a  kid." 

A  more  disgruntled  set  of  ywmg  people  on  money  mat- 
ters, it  would  be  hard  to  find.  (Continued  on  page  197) 
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SMALL  make-shift  shop  in  the  second  story 
of  an  old  building,  dedicated  to  the  manu- 
facture of  electrical  measuring  instruments 
for  a  market  still  so  largely  hypothetical 
that  its  first  owner,  facing  bankruptcy,  was 
glad  to  have  Morris  E.  Leeds  take  it  off 
his  hands — that  was  the  beginning  of  the  modern  Leeds 
&  Northrup  works  in  Philadelphia,  which  are  the  scene 
of  my  encounters  "with  a  Quaker  Employer  in  his 
Factory." 

One  of  the  workmen  who  was  there  at  the  time,  re- 
members the  place  as  comically  crude.  Only  a  few  shelves 
separated  the  shop  from  the  chief  executive's  office.  There 
was  almost  no  machine  equipment,  and  no  organized  flow 
of  work  through  the  factory.  "My  first  assignment,"  he 
tells  me,  "was  to  finish  a  job  that  a  former  employe  had 
started  on  twenty-five  independent  vibrators.  I  was  amazed 
when  I  got  that  job.  Five  or  six  of  the  vibrators  had  been 
finished.  They  had  been  made  and  put  together  by  one 
man,  one  at  a  time.  Similar  parts  had  been  made  all  different 
sizes,  shapes  and  forms.  I  found  I  needed  a  pair  of  small 
bench-lever  shears ;  there  wasn't  one  in  the  shop.  We  didn't 
have  any  kind  of  machine  for  sawing  metal  or  insulating 
sheets ;  we  had  to  use  a  carpenter's  saw.  There  was  an  old 
punch  press  but  somebody  decided  it  was  no  use  and  it 
disappeared.  There  were  practically  no  standard  parts.  If 
an  instrument  got  out  of  order,  the  customer  had  to  send 
it  back  for  repair.  We  had  no  standard  parts  to  send  him. 

Of  course,  he  went  on  to  explain,  there  was  no  mass 
production,  no  systematic  coordination  of  effort,  no  team 
work.  Today,  hundreds  of  men  and  women  in  the  new 
factory  with  its  full  machine  equipment,  while  they  work 
on  separate  standardized  parts,  work  in  unison  like  the 
members  of  an  orchestra. 

These  impromptu  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Roth,  who  is 
now  shop  engineer  in  charge  of  production  methods, 
epitomize  the  history  of  machine  industry  during  the  past 
150  years.  His  description  of  the  life  in  the  first  Leeds  & 
Northrup  factory  reveals  that  splitting  up  of  the  skills  of 
the  all-around  craftsman  which  has  been  the  central  pre- 
occupation of  economists  from  Adam  Smith's  day  to  our 
own.  Because  the  machine  not  only  destroyed  the  tradi- 
tional all-around  craftsman  but  also  undermined  the  culture 
which  we  associate  with  him,  it  acquired  the  reputation  of 
a  monster  with  a  diabolic  biological  existence  independent 
of  the  will  of  man  and  dominant  over  him.  Only  recently 
have  we  begun  to  take  account  of  that  process  of  human 
reintegration  which  Mr.  Roth  identifies  with  the  factory 
of  today  and  in  which  some  of  us  see  the  hope  of  our  in- 
dustrial civilization. 

That  century-long  process  of  division  and  reintegration 
which  we  associate  with  the  machine,  finds  its  most  striking 
illustration  in  the  case  of  the  chief  executive.  For  it  is  not 
the  skills  of  the  old-time  craftsman  only  that  have  been 
affected  by  the  increasing  use  of  machinery;  the  executive 


brain     has     also     been     subdivided,      functionalized     and 
reintegrated. 

When  he  first  went  into  business  for  himself,  Morris 
Leeds  as  owner-manager  was  his  own  factory  superintendent, 
his  own  treasurer,  his  own  purchasing  agent,  his  own  sales- 
man. Today,  each  of  these  major  executive  functions,  as 
well  as  many  minor  subdivisions  of  them,  are  exercised  by 
separate  individuals.  The  men  who  perform  parts  of  his 
total  executive  function  are  like  externalized  lobes  of  his 
own  executive  brain.  They  are  separate  individuals.  To 
be  effective,  they  need  to  have  a  large  degree  of  freedom 
and  initiative,  and  yet  unless  they  work  and  think  in  perfect 
adjustment  to  himself,  his  own  initiative  and  effectiveness 
are  paralyzed. 

It  was  the  painful  consciousness  of  this  vivisection  of  his 
own  executive  authority  that  at  first  worried  him  much 
more  than  the  dismemberment  of  the  old  craft  skills,  and 
made  him  suspect  a  serious  lack  in  the  scheme  of  ideas  of 
the  English  Quakers,  who,  when  they  preached  industrial 
democracy,  "visualized  an  ownership  and  visualized  wage 
workers  but  said  nothing  about  the  in-between  group — 
factory  superintendents,  accountants,  planning  engineers, 
foremen — who,  if  you  were  going  to  proceed  in  the  direction 
of  democratic  management,  were  the  ones  who  would 
logically  be  the  first  to  be  taken  in." 

This  approach  to  industrial  self-government  from  the 
executives  at  the  top  instead  of  from  the  rank  and  file 
at  the  bottom,  runs  counter  to  the  cardinal  principles  of 
democratic  fundamentalism.  It  is  finding  some  dramatic 
illustration  in  the  world  of  political  government  today. 
What  are  the  practical  arguments  adduced  in  its  support  ? 
By  what  means  is  it  being  put  into  operation?  The  devices 
with  which  Morris  Leeds  has  experimented — partnership 
arrangements,  employe  stock-ownership,  profit-sharing 
through  executive  bonuses — are  not  unique.  Other  em- 
ployers have  adopted  similar  devices,  some  more,  some  less 
far-reaching  than  his.  Their  significance  is  not  in  their 
uniqueness,  but  in  the  fact  that  they  illustrate  a  general 
trend  set  in  motion  not  by  a  philosophy  of  government  but 
by  the  practical  exigencies  of  mechanized  industry. 

MORRIS  LEEDS  was  very  young  when  he  began  his 
independent  business  career,  inexperienced  in  the 
ways  of  the  industrial  world,  somewhat  terrified  by  the 
unpredictable  hazards  of  a  new  manufacturing  venture.  He 
entertained  no  neat  formulations  of  ways  to  start  a 
democracy  in  industry  or  anywhere  else.  As  a  member  of 
the  Quaker  community,  he  was  conscientiously  concerned 
to  manufacture  things  socially  useful,  and  as  a  man  of 
distinct  scientific  bent,  he  was  impatient  to  harness  knowledge 
to  social  purpose.  But  his  first  job  was  to  get  his  factory 
onto  its  financial  feet,  to  discover  the  market  for  electrical 
measuring  instruments,  to  make  instruments  that  would  be 
their  own  best  salesman  at  a  fair  margin  of  profit.  Strongly 
against  the  grain  of  his  temperament,  he  decided  to  explore 
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Discussing  the  business  with  his  assistants,  the  executive  is,  at  it  were,  discussing  it  with  himself 


the  market  for  himself,  to  become  his  own  sales  depart- 
ment. This  meant  that  he  needed  a  person  to  manage  the 
shop  in  his  absence.  Thus,  even  before  he  had  developed  a 
sufficient  volume  of  business  to  warrant  the  large  machine 
equipment  required  for  mass  production,  he  had  to  divide 
his  executive  brain  and  entrust  one  section  of  it  to  a  partner. 
Straightway  the  germ  of  his  later  conception  of  the  way  to 
start  a  democracy  in  industry  was  born.  Its  growth  was  to 
be  as  slow  and  as  hard  beset  by  unforeseen  difficulties  as 
the  growth  of  a  child. 

HIS  own  first  contact  with  business,  he  had  made  as 
employe  of  an  instrument-importing  and  manufac- 
turing concern.  He  liked  dealing  with  scientific  instruments 
because  their  manufacture  and  sale  kept  him  at  the  cross- 
roads of  education  and  industry.  He  wanted  his  life  to  take 
root  in  the  business  and  so  he  prevailed  on  his  father  to 
lend  him  money  to  enable  him  to  become  a  minority  stock- 
holder. This  first  experience  as  an  investor  gave  his  sense 
of  justice  a  jolt  from  which  it  has  never  completely 
recovered. 

"It  is  a  curious  thing,  the  psychology  of  ownership,"  he 
reflects.  "I  was  very  anxious  to  have  that  investment.  I 
had  no  idea  that  the  money  my  father  put  in  there  for  me 
would  give  the  company  a  stronger  hold  on  me  than  it 
would  give  me  on  the  company.  It  was  not  well  managed. 
My  investment  shrank  like  wool  in  the  rain,  but  there  was 
nothing  a  small  minority  stockholder  could  do  about  it. 
When  I  went  into  business  for  myself  and  needed  that 
money,  I  couldn't  get  it.  Young  men  keep  coming  to  me 
wanting  to  buy  shares  of  our  stock.  I  always  tell  them 
about  my  experience.  But  it  has  little  influence  upon  them. 
They  want  to  be  owners." 

The  man  who  joined  him  when  he  became  his  own  sales- 
man wanted  to  be  an  owner  too.  Morris  Leeds  was  de- 
termined that  he  would  not  deal  with  his  new  partner  as 
he  had  been  dealt  with.  In  the  event  this  minority  stock- 
holder should  ever  want  to  withdraw,  he  promised  to  buy 
his  stock ;  and  to  safeguard  his  investment  he  proposed  an 
arrangement  by  which,  if  they  should  disagree  as  to  the 
value  of  the  stock,  they  would  call  in  an  arbiter  and  abide 


by  his  decision.  After  some  years  but  while  the  business  was 
still  feeling  its  way,  his  partner  did  decide  to  withdraw. 
They  did  disagree.  They  went  to  arbitration.  It  proved 
a  time-wasting,  nerve-racking,  unsatisfactory  experience, 
especially  to  Morris  Leeds,  who  felt  then,  as  he  still  feels, 
that  the  price  fixed  by  the  arbiter  was  unjustly  high — a 
split-the-difference  sort  of  decision,  rather  than  one  based 
on  a  true  appraisal  of  the  equities. 

But  he  could  not  build  the  business  alone.  Machine 
industry  makes  it  necessary  for  the  owner-manager  to  go 
on  dividing  his  executive  function.  He  needed  to  have 
other  men  to  work  with  him,  to  share  his  responsibilities ; 
and  this  required  a  certain  division  of  his  own  executive 
brain — a  paradoxical  problem — if  he  were  to  democratize 
it  and  still,  as  the  principal  owner  and  chief  executive  of  the 
business,  keep  mastery  over  it.  How  could  this  be  done? 

He  was  still  thinking  in  terms  of  property  and  the 
ownership  of  property  rather  than  in  terms  of  work.  He 
had  not  yet  clearly  defined  to  himself  why  it  was  that  he 
felt  it  important  to  share  ownership  with  those  with  whom 
he  found  it  necessary  to  share  responsibility.  He  had  not 
yet  discovered  that  in  our  mechanized  age,  in  our  age  of 
techniques  as  highly  specialized  as  the  new  machines  them- 
selves, power  ultimately  vests  in  those  who  are  masters  of 
these  techniques  rather  than  in  those  to  whom  the  traditional 
law  accords  titular  ownership.  So  at  least  it  seems  to  me 
as  I  study  the  record. 

A  CCORDINGLY  after  examining  the  experience  of 
/y_  other  concerns  he  consulted  not  a  management 
engineer  but  a  lawyer.  "What  I  wanted,"  he  explains, 
"was  a  partnership  arrangement  organized  in  the  form  of 
a  stock  company.  I  wanted  to  share  ownership  but  I  didn't 
want  to  be  under  compulsion  to  offer  stock  to  everybody 
who  by  position  was  in  the  eligible  class,  nor  to  pro-rate 
stock  according  to  salaries.  It  seemed  wiser  to  have  the 
chief  owners  select  the  people  whom  they  wanted  to  have 
own  stock  and  determine  how  much  should  be  offered  them, 
and  then  sell  the  stock  to  these  selected  people,  not  give  it 
to  them  in  the  form  of  a  bonus  or  anything  else." 

What  the  lawyer  proposed  was  a  trusteeship  under  which 
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a  few  trustees  acquired  all  the  stock  of  the  corporation, 
which  they  might  reissue  to  selected  individuals  in  three 
distinct  forms:  investors'  shares  which,  like  ordinary  pre- 
ferred stock  and  bonds,  are  without  voice  except  when  the 
business  fails  to  meet  guaranteed  dividends  or  interest ; 
employe  shares  issued  only  to  individuals  actively  engaged 
in  the  business;  and  converted  shares  into  which  employes 
leaving  the  business  must  convert  their  common  shares  at  a 
price  mathematically  pre-determined  by  the  average  earnings 
over  a  period  of  years  immediately  preceding  their  con- 
version. These  converted  shares  draw  a  fixed  and  preferred 
dividend  but,  like  the  preferred,  have  no  vote  except  when 
the  dividend  is  not  paid.  This  arrangement  satisfactorily 
solved  the  problem  of  justice  to  the  minority  stockholder 
who  wants  his  money  when  he  withdraws  from  the  business, 
but  it  left  unsolved  the  larger  problem  whose  felt,  but 
ill-defined,  pressure. was  the  real  occasion  for  the  sharing 
of  ownership. 

Morris  Leeds  had  imagined  that  under  this  trustee 
arrangement  those  who  most  intimately  shared  his  executive 
function  would  acquire  stock  rapidly  enough  to  make  their 
dividends  satisfy  their  sense  of  what  was  due  them  beyond 
their  salaries  as  sharers  in  the  owner-manager's  responsi- 
bilities. "But,"  he  told  me,  "I  very  promptly  had  the 
experience  that  this  did  not  happen.  The  stock  distribution 
lagged  behind  the  contribution  to  management  which  the 
individuals  made  and  the  right  which  they  thereby  acquired 
to  a  larger  share  of  profits  than  would  come  to  them  through 
their  stock." 

HERE  was  a  new  phase  of  the  problem;  not  a  matter 
of   abstract   justice,    but   something    inherent   in    the 
realities  of  divided  management. 

His  next  step — the  next  step  in  the  formulation  of  his 
conception  of  the  way  to  start  a  democracy  in  industry — was 
to  develop  a  bonus  plan  which  he  had  already  started  in  a 
tentative  way  with  the  three  or  four  men  who  most  obviously 
shared  his  major  executive  responsibilities.  But  again  these 
bonuses,  as  it  seems  to  me,  were  conceived  in  terms  of 
property  rather  than  in  terms  of  function,  although  Morris 
Leeds  raises  a  question  at  this  point.  They  were  related  to 
the  amount  of  money  which  these  salaried  executives  figured 
they  made  for  the  business  rather  than  to  the  character  and 
weight  of  the  executive  responsibilities  they  carried.  They 
represented  the  kind  of  profit-sharing  that  a  wise  Hunting 
Age  chieftain  might  have  practiced  with  his  ablest  lieu- 
tenants in  war  and  the  chase.  They  awakened  envy,  the 
spirit  of  rivalry,  inter-executive  competition,  and  failed  to 
inspire  that  cooperation  which  is  essential  to  the  best 
conduct  of  a  scientifically  mechanized  industry.  Who 
could  justly  say  that  the  volume  of  sales  or  econ- 
omies in  manufacture,  upon  which  these  bonuses 
were  based,  were  results  of  the  ability  and 
enterprise  of  these  few  alone  among  the 
many  who  shared  executive  responsi- 
bility, from  the  factory  superin- 
tendent down  through  the  fore- 
men and  their  shop  assistants? 
What  would  happen  when 
these  favored  ones  would 
have  to  pass  on  policies 
good  for  the  whole 
organization  in  the 
long  run,  but  which, 
for  the  time  beine. 


would  cut  down  the  size  of  their  bonuses?  When,  due  to 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  business  during  the  War  and  the 
years  immediately  following,  the  bonus  figures  got  wildly 
out  of  proportion  to  salaries,  the  stockholders  groaned  and 
the  minor  executives  waxed  sore.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  factory,  the  foremen  who  had  no  share  in 
these  bonuses,  held  meetings  outside  the  factory  and  showed 
symptoms  of  incipient  revolt. 


I 


NASMUCH  as  these  foremen  were  receiving  incomes 
that  compared  very  favorably  with  those  of  foremen  in 
similar  factories  in  the  Philadelphia  market,  Morris  Leeds 
was  perplexed  at  their  action.  "But,"  he  told  me,  "we  had 
an  evening  together.  I  heard  their  statement  of  dissatis- 
faction but  could  not  make  anything  very  definite  out  of  it, 
except  to  realize  that  there  was  dissatisfaction.  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  reply  and  so  waited  for  two  or  three  weeks  and  then 
had  another  meeting  with  them.  I  told  them  then  that  in 
comparison  with  other  foremen  in  Philadelphia  they  were 
being  well  paid,  that  their  jobs  were  relatively  light  because 
of  the  comparatively  small  number  of  people  they  had  to 
manage,  that  they  were  the  interpreters  of  the  policy  of 
the  management  to  the  people  under  them,  and  that  the 
only  suggestion  I  had  to  make  in  order  that  they  might 
feel  more  satisfied  with  their  jobs  was  squarely  to  put  it 
up  to  them  to  see  that  their  own  jobs  were  better  done  and 
that  a  better  feeling  was  maintained  throughout  the  plant. 
As  I  recall  it,  I  got  practically  no  come-back  to  that  state- 
ment. Nothing  specific  was  done;  yet  from  that  time  on 
the  situation  began  to  clear  up." 

"But,"  I  asked,  "you  did  later  reenforce  your  statement 
by  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  foremen 
the  modified  bonus  plan?"  His  answer  was,  "Yes." 

In  meeting  this  crisis,  Morris  Leeds  now  took  counsel 
not  of  a  lawyer  but  of  the  going  functional  constitution  of 
the  factory  as  it  had  been  shaped  by  the  use  of  machines, 
by  mass  production,  by  the  division  of  work  and  the  cor- 
responding division  of  the  executive  brain.  With  the  center 
of  his  attention  shifted  from  ownership  to  functional  re- 
sponsibility, it  became  inevitable  that  sooner  or  later  every 
one  in  the  organization,  from  the  president  and  general 
manager  to  the  foremen  and  their  assistants,  who  exercised 
executive  functions,  would  have  to  be  included  in  the 
executive  bonus  group,  and  that  the  bonuses  would  have  to 
bear  some  clear  relation  to  the  weight  of  executive  re- 
sponsibility which  each  recipient  carried. 

His    first    step    was    to    discontinue    individual    bonuses 
altogether  and  to  establish   a  single  bonus   fund   in   recog- 
nition of  the  oneness  of  the  total  executive  function.    His 
xt  step  was  to  devise  a  formula  for  the  division  of 
the    fund    which    would    express    the    relative    im- 
portance   of    the    executive    responsibility    which 
each    individual,    or    group    of    individuals    at 
any  particular  executive  level,  carried.    This 
stage  in  the  growth  of  Morris  Leeds'  con- 
ception of  the  way  to  start  a  democracy 
in    industry    was    not    without    high- 
temperatured    growing-pains.      "In- 
cidentally,"   runs    the    record    of 
his    answers    to    my    questions, 
that  was  one  of  our  rather 
searching     experiences.      I 
wrote  a  note  on  the  matter 
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A  SKYSCRAPER  OF  HEALING 


nPOWERING  above  Riverside  Drive  at  168  Street, 
1  the  New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Hos- 
pital is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  buildings  of  the 
new  Medical  Center,  furnishing  an  example  of  that 
necessary  medical  cooperation  discussed  by  Mr.  Davis 
on  the  following  pages:  "Hospital  and  clinic  have 
moved  into  the  foreground  of  late  years,  not  only  as 
a  place  where  patients  are  to  be  served  but  as  the  or- 
ganization through  which  physicians  learn  to  use  their 


tools,  to  keep  them  sharp  and  devise  new  ones."  Other 
units  in  the  Medical  Center  include  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  the  School  of  Dental 
and  Oral  Surgery  of  Columbia  University,  Presbyterian 
Hospital  and  its  School  of  Nursing,  the  Neurological 
Institute,  the  Squier  Urological  Clinic,  Vanderbilt 
Clinic,  the  Babies'  Hospital,  Sloane  Hospital  for  Wom- 
en, and  the  finely  equipped  Harkness  Pavilion  for 
private  patients. 


The  Doctor's  Kit  of  Tools 


By  MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS 


a  young  physician  who  had  secured  his 
M.D.  from  one  of  the  best  medical  colleges 
in  the  United  States:  "After  graduation  I 
had  a  year's  internship  in  a  first-class  hospital 
in  this  city  and  then  six  years  of  struggle  to 
get  ahead  in  practice.  I  am  beginning  to  get 
under  way,  but  it  is  slow  work.  The  hardest  thing  was 
to  come  out  of  that  hospital  where  experienced  men  could 
give  skilled  service  to  every  patient  whose  study,  I,  as  intern, 
began ;  where  the  laboratories  were  ready  at  command  for 
diagnosis,  and  the  fine  service  of  the  nurses  for  the  care  of 
the  desperately  sick.  In  the  homes  of  my  patients  none  of 
these  helps  were  available,  and  for  patients  who  came  to 
my  office,  I  could  not  afford  the  equipment  I  had  been 
trained  to  work  with,  nor  were  many  of  my  patients  able 
to  pay  for  laboratory  tests  or  for  consultations  at  private 
rates." 

It  must  always  be  true  that  an  outstanding  factor  in 
good  medical  care  is  the  skill  and  personality  of  the  phy- 
sician. But  to  make  his  skill  and  personality  effective 
nowadays,  the  physician  must  have  the  tools  to  work  with, 
and  these  tools  are  expensive. 

A  few  years  ago  I  visited  a  man  of  fifty,  for  twenty 
years  a  physician  in  an  agricultural  section  of  Massachusetts, 
who  might  have  been  a  model  for  the  beloved  physician  in 
Beside  the  Bonnie  Briar  Bush.  He  had  a  comfortable 
practice,  a  secure  and  enviable  social  position.  But  he  worked 
long  hours,  traveled  long  distances  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
and  felt  increasingly  the  pinch  of  competition  with  nearby 
cities.  This  is  the  position  of  the  country  doctor  today.  On 
the  average,  a  man  past  the  prime  of  life,  he  finds  the  cream 
of  local  practice  skimmed  by  the  hospitals  and  specialists  of 
cities  and  towns,  himself  cut 
off  from  hospital  work  and 
opportunities  for  consultation 
with  other  doctors.  The 
Commission  on  Medical 
Education  said  in  its  report 
last  year:  "The  present 
rural  situation  in  itself  is 
not  alarming  but  many  com- 
munities will  shortly  be 
without  a  resident  physician 
if  the  current  trend  of 
graduates  to  locate  in  the 
cities  continues." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
young  doctor,  trained  to 
work  with  the  modern  tools 
of  his  profession,  will  not 
usually  go  where  these  can- 
not be  found?  Of  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  chief  medical 
schools  of  the  country  in 
1920,  a  report  by  Dean 
Weiskotten  of  Syracuse 
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THE  COUNTRY  DOCTOR 

Walter  Bobbette's  painting  of  an  older  regime  recalls  the  family 
doctor  whose  equipment  filled  only  a  handbag.  Yet  his  skill 
and  personality  remain  enduring  factors  in  medical  service 
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showed  that  57.6  per  cent  had  located  in  cities  of  50,000  and 
over,  which  contain  only  about  30  per  cent  of  our  popula- 
tion, while  less  than  20  per  cent  had  gone  to  towns  of  under 
5,000  or  to  rural  areas.  Doctor  Jabez  N.  Jackson,  of 
Kansas  City,  said  in  his  address  as  president  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  in  May,  1927: 

A  generation  ago  the  physician  of  even  a  small  community 
could  make  a  respectable  living  annually  in  the  treatment  of 
a  few  diseases.  Typhoid,  malaria  and  the  summer  dysenteries 
alone  kept  one  pretty  busy  through  a  considerable  part  of  a 
year,  and  his  horse  and  buggy  for  transportation,  with  his  own 
limited  senses  for  diagnosis,  and  a  saddle-bag  of  medicines  for 
treatment  were  his  complete  equipment.  Often  he  guessed — 
and  guessed  well  for  his  training — and  nothing  more  was  ex- 
pected. Now  he  must  be  equipped  with  at  least  the  essentials 
of  a  laboratory;  must  cover  a  larger  territory  in  an  automobile; 
must  have  the  aid  of  a  nurse  in  severe  illness;  and  finally, 
must  refer  a  large  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  his 
business  to  a  specialist  better  equipped  or  to  a  hospital  where 
facilities  are  at  hand. 

E  can  sum  up  the  doctor's  "tools"  for  modern  medical 
practice  as:  professional  equipment;  technical  person- 
nel ;  cooperative  service.  Without  equipment  in  office,  hospital, 
clinic  and  laboratory,  many  of  the  resources  of  modern 
medicine  are  unavailable.  Without  trained  personnel— 
nurses,  dietitians,  social  workers,  physiotherapists,  laboratory 
technicians — the  doctor  can  have  neither  the  time  nor 
visually  the  skill  to  do  his  work.  Without  cooperative  service 
with  other  physicians,  he  will  fail  to  do  justice  to  those 
patients  who  need  more  of  the  science  and  art  of  medicine 
than  can  be  carried  by  any  one  man  under  his  hat. 

A  serviceable  microscope  can  be  had  for  $100;  apparatus 
for  x-ray  work  for  $5,000.  Laboratory  equipment  would 

run  from  a  few  hundred 
dollars  to  many  thousands, 
depending  on  the  kind  and 
amount  of  work  to  be  under- 
taken. Extensive  equipment 
is  not  only  more  expensive 
than  the  average  doctor  can 
afford,  it  requires  technically 
trained  personnel  to  utilize 
it,  and  a  larger  practice 
than  most  physicians  possess 
in  order  to  utilize  it  fully. 
Cooperation  and  organiza- 
tion become  necessary. 

In  these  facts  lie  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  why  the 
hospital  and  clinic  have 
moved  so  far  into  the  fore- 
ground of  late  years,  not 
only  as  a  place  where  pa- 
tients are  to  be  served,  but 
as  the  organization  through 
which  physicians  learn  to  use 
their  tools,  keep  them  sharp 
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and  devise  new  ones.  The  fact  that  at  least  80  per  cent  of 
the  bedside  care  of  the  sick  is  furnished  at  home  does  not 
displace  the  hospital  from  this  significant  position. 

It  has  been  questioned  how  much  of  the  medical  service 
needed  by  people  demands  a  full  set  of  "tools."  Cannot  a 
large  proportion  of  patients  be  diagnosed  and  treated  suc- 
cessfully by  the  individual  practitioner  with  his  stored  mind 
and  trained  perceptions,  with  the  use  of  very  simple  treat- 
ment? Are  specialists  and  laboratories  over-used?  Ques- 
tionnaires sent  by  the  Commission  on  Medical  Education  to 
500  recent  graduates  in  communities  of  50,000  or  less  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  country,  led  to  this  summary  of 
their  opinion :  "Most  of  the  illnesses  [presented  by  patients] 
are  not  difficult  of  diagnosis  or  treatment  and  probably  90 
per  cent  can  be  cared  for  by  competently  trained  practitioners 
with  modern  equipment  and  facilities."  Somewhat  similar 
sentiments  have  been  voiced  within  the  last  ten  years  by 
such  prominent  physicians  as  Frank  Billings  and  Arthur  D. 
Bevan.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  these  statements 
with  the  facts  that  the  physical  examination  of  many  thou- 
sands of  supposedly  well  persons  has  shown  that  half  or 
more  are  advised  to  seek  care  from  a  dentist ;  20  to  25  per 
cent  from  nose,  throat  and  ear  specialists;  20  per  cent  from 
eye  specialists  and  IO  per  cent  or  more  from  surgeons ;  and 
that  some  college  health  services  show  that  even  among  so 
healthy  a  group  as  young  college  men  and  women, 
x-rays  are  used  for  diagnosis  in  over  15  per  cent  of  all 
cases. 

When  the  patient's  disease  is  such  that  one  physician's 
personal  interest,  skilled  eye,  ear  and  hand,  and  simple  equip- 
ment can  find  its  nature  and  treat  it,  he  can  render  good 
service.  But  when  the  patient  has  a  fractured  arm  or  an 
obscure  "indigestion"  which  needs  an  x-ray ;  or  a  bladder 
condition  which  needs  looking  into  with  a  cystoscope;  eye 
symptoms  requiring  an  opthalmologist ;  lung  symptoms 
which  may  be  tuberculous;  a  skin  disease  that  needs  light 
therapy;  a  form  of  behavior  which  can  be  improved,  if  at 
all,  only  by  a  psychiatrist  and  his  social  worker — in  such 
cases  one  isolated  physician  can  hardly  meet  the  need. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  good  ground  for  the  growing  body 
of  conservative  medical  opinion  which  holds  that  the  use  of 
laboratories  and  specialists  is  sometimes  carried  farther  than 
is  justified  by  the  patient's  condition  or  means.  The  con- 
fusions of  specialism  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  patient 
have  been  referred  to  in  an  earlier  article.  But  to  condemn 
the  over-use  or  unorganized  use  of  laboratories,  specialists 
and  consultants,  is  not  to  say  that  these  are  rarely  required. 
The  problem  is  economic  as  well  as  medical,  and  it  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  percentages. 

The  well-trained  modern  physician  may  fairly  challenge 
the  community  with   the   two  following  questions:     How 
far   are    the   tools    of    modern    medical 
practice    available    to    doctors?     What 


Proposed  new  building  which  will 
bring  under  one  modem  roof — 


proportion  of  doctors  are  able  to  use  these  tools  if  they  have 
them? 

To  these,  the  layman  may  add:  How  far  can  the  tool* 
of  medical  practice,  when  available,  be  paid  for  by  the 
patients  who  need  them? 

It  is  obvious  that  providing  a  full  kit  of  tools,  even  of 
the  first  type  (material  equipment),  is  beyond  the  means 
of  nearly  all  individual  physicians  and  that  if  a  number  of 
them  must  join  by  organizing  a  group  clinic  and  associated 
hospitals  and  maintaining  these  on  a  business  basis,  their 
paying  patients  must  meet  the  cost  of  both  capital  invest- 
ment and  overhead.  Doctor  Jackson  said  later  in  the  same 
presidential  address:  "The  community  of  the  future  that 
expects  modern  medical  service  must  expect  to  furnish  the 
essential  necessities  for  such  services.  The  laboratory,  the 
hospital  and  the  opportunity  for  cooperation  become  hence- 
forth the  prime  problem  of  medical  practice." 

A  majority  of  the  150,000  practicing  physicians  in  the 
United  States  today  have  no  access  to  the  8,000  hospitals 
and  allied  institutions.  This  is  partly,  of  course,  became  no 
hospitals  exist  in  many  small  towns  and  rural  areas.  In 
T925,  1,354  °ut  of  3,069  counties  in  the  United  States,  or 
44  per  cent,  had  none.  But  in  many  cities  and  towns  which 
have  hospitals,  a  large  proportion  of  physicians  have  not 
been  appointed  members  of  their  medical  staffs.  Hence 
these  doctors  may  not  utilize  the  hospitals  to  advance  their 
skill,  to  render  charitable  service  to  ward  patients,  or  to 
treat  paying  private  patients.  In  New  York  City,  44  per 
cent  of  the  physicians  have  no  appointment  on  the  staff  of 
any  hospital  or  out-patient  clinic. 

IN  middle-sized  and  small  communities,  the  proportion  of 
doctors  who  have  hospital  appointments  is  generally 
larger  than  in  the  great  cities  and  it  is  increasing,  because 
the  newer  hospitals  are  more  and  more  organized  with 
"open"  staffs,  in  whose  privileges  all  reputable  members  of 
the  local  profession  may  share.  Taking  the  country  as  a 
whole,  however,  it  is  probable  that  only  about  half  of  the 
physicians  have  access  to  hospitals;  for  the  remainder,  the 
best  tools  of  their  jobs  are  near  at  hand  but  out  of  reach, 
or,  for  many  country  doctors,  not  available  at  all. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  hospital  can  more  easily  maintain  a 
high  standard  with  a  small  staff,  than  with  a  large  hetero- 
geneous group  of  doctors  with  varying  standards  and  abilities 
as  to  cooperation.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  this  is  better 
for  the  community  or  for  the  medical  profession  in  the  long 
run.  How  shall  hospital  privileges  be  broadened  without 
endangering  efficiency?  There  is  no  more  crucial  point  in 
the  modern  doctor's  dilemma. 

What  proportion  of  doctors  are  able  to  use  modern  tools, 

if  they  have  them?     One  does  not  search  for  statistics  on 

a  point  so  delicate.    The  general  public 

does    not    appreciate    that,    of    the    162 


— the  Neu>  York  Hospital-Cor- 
nell Medical  College  Association 
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medical  colleges  in  the  United 
States  in  1906,  nearly  half  were 
profit-making  or  otherwise  unde- 
sirable institutions  which  closed 
their  doors  or  were  absorbed  with- 
in the  next  fifteen  years,  and  that 
these  medical  schools  did  not  train 
doctors  to  use  modern  tools.  Some 
men  doubtless  overcame  the  de- 
fects of  their  education,  and  un- 
doubtedly there  are  graduates  of 
the  best  colleges  who  have  not 
lived  up  to  the  standards  of  their 
Alma  Mater.  All  that  can  be 
said  is  the  truism  that  there  are  doctors  and  doctors. 

It  is  significant  that  an  analysis  in  several  cities  of  phy- 
sicians having  appointments  on  hospital  staffs  shows  that 
of  the  physicians  who  graduated  from  low-grade  schools  (as 
classified  by  the  American  Medical  Association)  a  much 
smaller  proportion  had  membership  on  hospital  staffs  than 
among  the  graduates  of  better  schools.  The  more  recent 
graduates  of  the  better  schools  show  the  larger  proportion 
of  staff  members.  Of  the  specialists,  practically  all  were  on 
hospital  staffs.  Of  the  general  practitioners  in  Rochester, 
New  York,  less  than  one-fifth,  graduated  previous  to  1900, 
were  on  hospital  staffs;  only  30  per  cent  of  the  graduates 
between  1900  and  1910;  while  of  the  graduates  between 
1911  and  1922,  over  63  per  cent  had  hospital  appointments. 

The  growing  complexity  of  the  business  of  doctoring  has 
borne  particularly  hard  also  upon  the  general  practitioner 
working  among  patients  of  moderate  means.  He  feels  keenly 
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This  design  for  a  small  hospital  is  one  of  a  number  prepared  by  the  Duke  Endowment 
of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  the  physicians  who  have  no  access  to 
hospitals — "the  best  tools  of  their  jobs." 


C.  Pelton  and  James  Gamble  Rogers,  Architecti 

Built  with  the  help  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  the  Southside  Community  Hospital,  solves  the  dilemma 

of  the  medical  men  of  Farmville,  Virginia,  who,  with  other  rural  doctors  have  found  providing  a  full 

kit  of  tools  is  beyond  the  means  of  nearly  all  individual  physicians 

ment.  If  the  patient  cannot  pay  for  them,  and  therefore 
cannot  have  them,  he  may  suffer  irretrievably.  The  con- 
scientious doctor  may  refer  such  a  patient  to  a  hospital  or 
a  clinic  where  the  tests  will  be  made  for  a  nominal  fee  or 
for  nothing.  But  then  the  hospital  or  the  clinic  generally 
assumes  the  treatment  of  the  patient  and  the  doctor  loses 
the  case.  What  a  conflict  between  his  professional  con- 
science and  his  financial  interest ! 

There  is  even  greater  conflict  when  the  highest  fees  come 
in,  as  for  major  surgical  operations.     Said  Dr.  A. : 

As  a  general  practitioner,  I  spend  five  home  visits  and  much 
anxious  thought  on  sick  Mr.  Jones.     I  decide  that  he  probably 
has  gall-stones  and  needs  an  operation.     He  does  not  know  a 
surgeon  and  at  his  request  I  suggest  Dr.  X,  a  competent  sur- 
geon.    Mr.  Jones  acts  gratefully  on  my  suggestion,  goes  to  the 
hospital  where  Dr.  X  operates,  and  after  less  than  three  weeks 
Jones   is   back   in  his  home  where   I   can   look   after  his  con- 
valescence.    The  bill  Jones  expects  from  me  is  for  ten  visits 
at  $5  apiece,  or  $50.     The  bill  he  gets  from  the  sur- 
geon   is    $300.     Thus    Jones    pays    altogether    $350. 
What   I   did   took   a  great  deal  more   time   than   the 
surgeon  required  for  the  operation  and  its  after-care 
in   the   hospital;   and  the   responsibility   for   the   diag- 
nosis was  largely  mine.     Is  it  fair  that  my  fee  should 
be  one-sixth  of  his  ? 

The  comment  of  a  well-known  surgeon  upon 
this  case  brings  out  another  point  of  view: 

The  general  practitioner  was  paid  his  usual  fee 
for  visits,  and  doubtless  really  had  less  responsibility 
than  if  he  had  been  treating  the  patient  for  influenza 
or  pneumonia  and  had  paid  the  same  number  of 
visits.  In  the  latter  case  he  is  assuming  all  the 
responsibility  as  to  both  diagnosis  and  treatment, 
whereas  in  the  former,  if  the  patient  is  referred  to 
a  capable  and  conscientious  surgeon  the  diagnosis  is 
checked  up  and  the  surgeon  operates  on  his  own 
responsibility  and  his  own  diagnosis,  giving  of  course 
due  weight  to  the  opinion  of  the  general  practitioner. 
The  slightest  slip  in  the  technic  of  the  gall-bladder 
operation  may  mean  the  death  of  the  patient. 


the  disproportion  between  his  fees  and  those  of  the  specialist. 
One  man  in  Brooklyn,  another  in  Chicago,  expressed  them- 
selves almost  identically:  "I  know  something  about  my 
patients,  for  I  try  to  be  their  family  physician  so  far  as 
they'll  let  me.  But  when  they  go  to  specialists,  what  do 
the  specialists  know?  In  90  per  cent  of  the  cases,  specialists 
know  nothing  and  inquire  nothing  about  the  circumstances 
of  their  patients.  I  can  ask  $2  or  $3  for  an  office  visit ; 
their  rates  are  $5  or  $10." 

And  laboratory  charges  likewise :  A  well-trained  and  con- 
scientious physician  wants  tests  for  patients  for  which  he 
knows  they  cannot  pay  commercial  laboratory  rates.  Such 
tests  or  x-rays  may  be  important,  sometimes  essential,  in 
determining  a  diagnosis  or  in  guiding  the  course  of  treat- 


Yet  surgeons  as  well  as  general  practitioners  recognize 
that  temptation  to  split  fees  does  exist.  The  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  and  other  professional  bodies  have  set 
themselves  firmly  against  the  practice  whereby  the  surgeon 
pays  25  to  50  per  cent  of  his  fee  to  the  practitioner  who  sent 
him  the  case.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  system  tempts  the 
practitioner  to  refer  his  patient  to  the  surgeon  who  will  give 
the  largest  percentage,  and  to  encourage  unnecessary  opera- 
tions. 

Each  of  the  eight  thousand  members  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  and  the  medical  staffs  of  more  than  one 
thousand  hospitals  on  the  approved  list  of  the  college,  must 
sign  a  pledge  not  to  divide  fees.  Obviously,  if  the  patient 
and  his  family  knew  that  the  (Continued  on  page  195) 


FROM   MY   WINDOW 
An  etching  of  Bleecker  Street  from  the  cap-factory 


The  Boy  Who  Was  a  Cap-Maker 


O'T  of  Russian  Poland  came  a  little  boy,  hold- 
ing tightly  to  the  hand  of  a  tall,  bearded 
man.  Elias  Grossman's  father  was  bringing 
him  and  his  little  sister  to  America.  Elias 
had  studied  English  by  himself  from  a  vo- 
cabulary book,  at  home  in  the  poor  village, 
and  recognized  a  few  words  when  he  reached  bewilder- 
ing Manhattan.    They  went  to  live  in  the  heart  of  New 
York's    lower   East    Side,    near    the 
Henry  Street   Settlement,    and   Elias 
at  once  started  in  at  Public  School  75. 
The  boy  had  always  been  drawing 
what  he  saw— Russian  peasants,  the 
village  houses,  cattle  and  the  fields  — 
and  when  he  heard  of  Cooper  Union 
and  night-classes  in  drawing,  he  got  a 
letter  from  his  teacher,  and  applied 
at  once.   There  were  difficulties  — he 
was  too  young,  he  spoke  little  English 
— but  he  overcame  them  and  regis- 
tered for  both  courses,  studying  there 
five   nights   a   week   for   four  years, 
going  to  school  by  day. 

But  the  school  used  plaster  casts 
for  models,  and  Elias  wanted  to  draw 
from  life;  and  he  wanted  to  be  an 
etcher.  At  half-past  nine  when  the 
Cooper  Union  class  was  dismissed, 
he  hurried  home,  where  old  men, 
picked  up  in  the  parks,  would  pose 
for  him  until  midnight.  And  always  Pencil  sketch 
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he  sketched  everything  that  caught  his  interest— faces, 
faces,  faces,  or  bits  of  houses  and  streets. 

Necessity  now  forced  the  boy  to  earn,  and  he  was 
taken    on   at   his   uncle's    factory.     All   day  long   he 
stitched  caps  and  at  night  attended  the  Educational  Al- 
liance where  he  drew  from  posed  models  and  studied 
etching.    Twelve  years  Elias  Grossman  lived  for  art  and 
struggled  to  live.  In  summer,  when  the  cap  factory  closed 
down,  he  would  work  fourteen  hours 
a  day  as  a  waiter  in  a  country  hotel, 
and  sketch  trees,  clouds,  boats  and 
summer  boarders. 

Then,  like  sudden  sunrise,  came  re- 
cognition. In  1917,  two  of  his  pic- 
tures were  shown  at  an  exhibition  at 
John  Wanamaker's  from  which  many 
had  been  rejected.  In  1918,  work  of  his 
was  hung  by  the  National  Academy, 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  the  Brooklyn  Society  of  Etchers. 
And  now  in  1928,  a  one-man  exhibi- 
tion has  just  been  held  at  the  Milch 
Galleries,  New  York. 

Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Grossman  went 
back  to  his  native  land — since  the 
War  a  part  of  Poland — and  saw  his 
mother  for  the  first  time  in  eighteen 
years.  He  visited  France,  the  Austrian 
Tyrol,  and  Italy  where  in  addition  to 
Roman  and  Venetian  scenes,  he  made 
made  in  a  park  portraits  of  Ambassador  Fletcher,  and 
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of  Mussolini  who  gave  him  forty  hours  of  his  much- 
demanded  time  and  autographed  the  first  proof,  which 
has  recently  been  sold  at  a  high  price  to  a  Baltimore 
collector. 

Elias  Grossman  has  arrived,  but  his  success  has  not 
altered  his  sense  of  human  value.  While  at  Brest- 
Litovsk,  a  city  in  dire  poverty  and  war  ruin,  he  con- 
tracted an  infection  and  was  sent  to  the  hospital.  The 
place  was  filthy,  crowded,  and  filled  with  patients  dying 
in  great  numbers.  As  he  recovered,  he  asked  questions 
of  the  surgeon  in  charge— Why  were  there  so  many 
dying?  Why  was  the  equipment  so  poor?  People  were 
dying,  he  was  told,  because  there  were  no  instruments 
with  which  to  operate.  Equipment  was  lacking  beaause 


there  was  no  money  to  be  found  with  which  to  procure 
new  or  even  to  keep  in  working  order  the  facilities  in- 
stalled before  the  War. 

Determined  to  make  further  return  for  the  saving  of 
his  own  life,  Mr.  Grossman  plans  to  devote  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  part  of  his  etchings  to  the  purchase  of  sur- 
gical instruments  which  he  will  take,  when  he  sails  in 
June,  and  himself  present  to  the  hospital  at  Brest- 
Litovsk. 

Art  is  not  his  only  creative  channel,  and  the  emo- 
tion which  so  readily  sought  expression  in  action  of 
this  sort  roots,  perhaps,  in  the  help  given  him,  a  stranger 
in  New  York's  East  Side,  and  deeper  still,  in  the  love 
and  faith  of  his  parents. — G.  H.  H. 
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A  portrait  study  in  charcoal  made  in  the 
Henry  Street  home  eleven  -years  ago 


THROUGH     NEIGHBORS'    DOORWAYS 


Still  Rises  the  Tide  Against  War 


By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


'PON  an  occasion  into  the  details  of  which  I 
shall  not  enter,  I  put  in  my  plea  of  confes- 
sion and  avoidance : 

"But  I  didn't  mean  to!" 
"Probably  not,"  my  father  said.     "What 
this  is  for  is  that  you  didn't  mean  not  to." 

The  subsequent  proceedings  are  incompetent,  irrelevant 
and  immaterial ;  but  the  point  of  that  reply  goes  straight 
to  the  subject  of  world  peace. 

Peace  is  not  a  formula  or  legal  arrangement ;  it  is  a  state 
of  mind.  Nations  sometimes  find  themselves  in  war  when 
none  of  them  means  to ;  it  is  far  less  likely  when  all  of  them 
"mean  not  to."  The  encouraging  things  these  days  are  the 
evidences  in  all  directions  that  the  people  of  the  world  "mean 
not  to."  Against  this  increasingly  evident  determination 
there  appear  many  efforts  to  thwart  it — on  the  part  of  those 
whose  game  and  profit  is  in  war,  of  muddlers  and  mischief- 
makers,  of  the  general  pessimists — but  it  moves  on. 

In  Washington  the  other  day  I  was  told  that  nobody  there 
could  remember  such  an  avalanche  of  public  sentiment  as 
that  which  overwhelmed  the  first  exorbitant  demands  of 
the  navy  crowd.  I  saw  form  letters  which  senators  had 
been  obliged  to  issue  in  self-defending  protest  to  their  con- 
stituents against  the  assumption  that  they  might  be  led  to 
support  that  exuberant  raid  upon  the  Treasury.  There  is 
something  pathetic  in  the  contrast  between  the  flamboyant 
arrogance  with  which  the  big-navy  boomers  announced  that 
they  would  brook  no  interference  with  their  program,  even 
from  the  President,  and  the  panic  in  which  they  were  glad 
to  accept  the  revised  estimate  of  less  than  half.  There  were 
gloomy  moments  when  they  feared  they  might  get  nothing 
at  all. 

MANY  factors  combined  to  actuate  that  public  protest — 
not  all  of  it  was  anti-war  sentiment.  It  was  clearly 
perceived  by  those  concerned  about  flood-control,  farmers' 
relief,  rivers  and  harbors,  highway  development,  education 
and  other  rational  activities  of  government,  that  any  such 
expenditure  for  military  purposes  would  spell  the  starvation 
of  these  things.  At  this  hour  we  are  spending  some  $2,000,- 
OOO  a  day  on  army  and  navy — vastly  more  than  that  on  all 
the  budgets  ensuing  from  wars,  past,  present  and  prospective. 
But  underlying  all  is  the  growing  realization  that  war 
as  an  instrument  of  international  policy  is  doomed  to  go 
the  way  that  dueling  and  trial  by  torture  have  gone.  The 
growing  realization  also  that  another  world  war  would  mean 
the  suicide  of  civilization. 

WE  have  come  a  long  way  since  the  installation  of 
the  Bryan  treaties  of  fifteen  years  ago    (1913-14). 
In  their  day  they  were  thought  to  be  very  advanced,  even 
Utopian.     Mr.   Bryan  did   not  venture — perhaps  it  hardly 
occurred   to  him — to  suggest  the  complete  renunciation  of 


war;  all  he  did  was  to  provide  for  a  period  of  suspension 
of  action,  a  margin  of  time  for  cooling  off.  Now  comes 
Secretary  Kellogg  with  a  definite  proposal  to  all  the  great 
nations  to  renounce  war  altogether.  The  original  sugges- 
tion of  M.  Briand  that  war  be  outlawed  as  between  France 
and  the  United  States,  now  is  being  submitted  on  the  part 
of  both,  to  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan.  With- 
out the  active  or  passive  participation  of  one  or  more  of  these, 
war  on  a  large  scale  could  not  be  carried  on  anywhere.  It 
is  the  fashion  in  some  quarters  to  sniff  cynically  at  Mr. 
Kellogg's  efforts ;  to  regard  his  interchange  with  M.  Briand 
as  solemn  bluffing.  Senator  Borah  does  not  share  this  atti- 
tude, nor  believe  the  efforts  futile.  As  he  said  the  other  day: 

At  present  we  have  a  network  of  treaties  and  understand- 
ings relative  to  peace — arbitration  treaties,  conciliation  treaties, 
the  Hague  Tribunal,  World  Court,  peace  machinery  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  peace  machinery  of  Locarno.  The  effect 
of  the  Kellogg  proposal  is  a  solemn  pledge  to  let  all  this 
machinery  work. 

MR.  BORAH  adds,  however,  the  crucial  point— peace 
is  a  state  of  mind;  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  na- 
tions, of  the  world: 

Tradition,  customs,  fears,  hatreds,  fixed  habits,  and  institu- 
tions cannot  be  dispelled  overnight  through  the  necromancy 
of  words. 

Given  the  "will-to-war,"  the  state  of  mind  continually 
provoked  by  fearful  and  pessimistic  attitudes,  race  prejudice, 
mischievous  gossip  about  our  neighbors  in  the  world,  sneers 
at  efforts  to  lubricate  international  relations,  then  treaties, 
mere  words-on-paper,  will  be  juggled,  evaded,  swept  aside, 
as  they  were  in  the  last  war.  Mr.  Kellogg  said  it,  March 
15  to  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations: 

In  addition  to  treaties  there  must  be  an  aroused  public 
conscience  against  the  horrors  and  frightfulness  of  war. 

Of  the  Bryan  treaties,  those  with  France,  Great  Britain, 
Japan,  Norway  and  Portugal  terminate  this  year ;  those  with 
Chile,  Ecuador,  Haiti,  Peru  and  Uruguay  run  "until  de- 
nounced"; the  treaty  with  Holland  expires  next  year 
(March)  ;  that  with  Sweden  runs  until  March,  1930.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  other  treaties  in  various  stages  of 
progress  or  suspension.  It  is  the  psychological  moment. 

SO  this  is  peculiarly  the  time  for  agitation  in  the 
interest  of  the  world's  will-to-peace.  Peculiarly  mis- 
chievous just  now — and  probably  that  is  the  underlying, 
more  or  less  unrealized  reason  for  it — are  all  the  kinds  of 
effort  to  embitter  international  relations;  including  the 
obtinate  broom-work  of  the  militarists  to  sweep  back  the 
rising  tide  of  international  friendship,  to  minimize  all 
tendencies  and  measures  to  substitute  conciliation  for 
swashbuckling. 

This  "broom-work,"  the  deliberate  attempt  to  keep  hatred 
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alive,  takes  many  forms.  Lord  Birkenhead,  secretary  of  state 
for  India  in  the  present  British  cabinet,  lately  took  occasion 
in  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  to  protest  against  the  pro- 
duction in  England  of  the  film  Dawn,  dealing  with  the 
martyrdom  of  Nurse  Cavell.  Aside  from  the  alleged  his- 
torical inaccuracy  of  the  dramatization,  Lord  Birkenhead 
goes  to  the  essence  of  it : 

What  would  Nurse  Cavell  herself  have  said  ?  The  true 
purposes  of  this  sainted  woman — her  only  message  to  the 
world — are  engraved  on  her  memorial:  "Patriotism  is  not 
enough.  I  must  have  no  hatred  or  bitterness  for  any  one." 

In  this  case,  as  in  most  of  the  others,  the  purpose  is  private 
profit.  Lord  Birkenhead  puts  his  finger  on  that : 

Does  any  one  suppose  that  the  woman  who,  at  the  very 
moment  of  her  agony,  could  speak  like  this,  would  permit  her 
death  to  be  commercialized,  with  the  certain  result  that  the 
bitter  memories  associated  with  it  would  be  kept  alive  and 
fertilized  so  as  to  prevent  the  sweet  restoration  of  friendship 
and  good  relationship  between  the  nations  of  the  world  ? 

THIS  is  no  academic  question  for  sentimentalists.  It  is 
horribly  practical.  Brutal  statistics  just  published  by  a 
League  of  Nations  committee  show  that  something  like 
37,000,000  human  beings  are  not  alive  now  who  would  have 
been  alive  but  for  the  world  war.  Ignore  if  you  will  the 
21,000,000  decrease  of  births  from  this  cause,  on  the  theory 
that  the  world  can  tolerate  that  slowing  down  of  population 
increase;  remains  a  total  of  10,000,000  casualties  in  the 
field  and  at  least  6,000,000  civilian  deaths  induced  by  war 
privations.  What  would  not  the  world  be  doing  now  in  the 
face  of  a  threat  of  16,000,000  deaths  due  to  flood,  famine, 
pestilence  or  earthquake?  How  volunteers  would  rush  to 
serve  the  Red  Cross,  how  purses  would  open ! 

To  just  such  staggering  catastrophe  as  this,  contributes 
every  effort  to  stifle  the  movement  toward  international 
cooperation  and  understanding;  every  cynical  sneer,  every 
mean  and  mischievous  interpretation  placed  upon  overtures 
of  neighbors;  every  callousness  of  the  hard-boiled  "optimist" 
who  "doesn't  care  what  happens  so  long  as  it  doesn't  happen 
to  him."  But  in  the  long  run  it  does  happen  to  him!  Every 
"gold  star"  in  America  is  the  measure  of  the  interest  of  that 
home  in  that  assassination  at  Sarajevo  in  Herzegovina. 

THE  movement  toward  peace  sweeps  on.  Representative 
Gillette  of  Massachusetts,  a  Republican  headliner  who 
might  have  been  expected  to  soft-pedal  on  the  eve  of  the 
presidential  campaign, "  insists  upon  reviving  the  World 
Court  issue ;  introducing  a  resolution  suggesting  to  the 
President  "the  advisability  of  a  further  exchange  of  views 
with  the  signatory  states  in  order  to  establish  whether  the 
differences  can  be  satisfactorily  adjusted."  For  two  years 
the  administration  has  left  unanswered  the  request  of  the 
nations  members  of  the  court  that  we  make  clear  the  mean- 
ing of  our  "fifth  reserva- 
tion" to  our  agreement  to 
enter  the  court.  The  thing 
will  not,  cannot  sleep.  The 
sentiment  in  this  country 
favoring  our  participation  in 
this  institution  for  the  or- 
derly judicial  settlement  of 
international  disputes  is 
stronger  than  ever.  It  banks 
up  against  the  day  when 
perhaps  suddenly,  as  in  the 
bursting  of  the  Los  Angeles 


dam,  it  will  overwhelm  all  opposition,  and  carry  us,  not 
only  into  the  court,  but  into  the  League  of  Nations  as  well. 
Spain,  nearing  the  end  of  the  two  years'  interval  before 
her  resignation  from  the  League  of  Nations  could  take  effect, 
has  withdrawn  that  notice  and  returns  to  her  place.  Brazil 
shows  signs  of  wavering  in  her  like  determination,  expressed 
at  the  same  time.  Argentina,  long  cool  toward  the  league 
though  still  a  member,  exhibits  uneasiness  in  her  isolation, 
like  a  truant  schoolboy  peeking  in  at  the  window. 

IN  OUR  own  country,  interest  in  both  the  World  Court 
and  the  league  itself  is  far  greater  than  it  is  customary 
to  suppose.  In  several  journeys  that  I  have  made  myself 
during  the  past  winter  to  the  Middle  West  and  the  South, 
on  mere  business  and  to  discuss  other  matters,  I  never  have 
been  able  to  escape  the  demand  that  I  talk  about  international 
affairs,  and  in  particular  about  the  League  of  Nations  as  I 
saw  it  during  residence  at  Geneva  for  extended  periods 
during  the  past  four  years.  Men  and  women — young  people 
especially — have  insistently  demanded  all  the  information 
that  I  could  give.  Interest  in  the  subject  steadily  increases. 
The  fact  is  that  the  conscience  of  our  people — it  is  a  very 
sensitive  conscience,  too — is  by  no  means  easy  about  our  re- 
lations with  this  institution,  begun  upon  American  initiative, 
and  deserted  at  the  behest  of  American  party  politics.  The 
heart  of  the  American  people  believes  in  what  the  League  of 
Nations  stands  for.  Much  of  the  bitterness  shown  in  public 
comment  is  due  to  our  sense  of  shame  at  the  false  position  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  We  are  restless  on  the  outside,  in 
company  with  Mexico,  Turkey  and  Soviet  Russia,  while  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  practicing  what  we  have  preached. 

IT  is  much  less  than  a  year  since  D wight  W.  Morrow 
went  to  Mexico  as  ambassador,  and  almost  overnight 
transmuted  into  friendly  human  relationship  the  bitter 
truculence  which  previously  had  characterized  the  conduct 
of  our  representation  there.  Almost  instantly  the  new  spirit 
did  its  magic.  Tension  relaxed,  and  now  the  whole  ten 
years'  controversy  seems  to  be  over.  While  concessions 
have  been  made  on  both  sides,  the  potentialities  for  disco,  d, 
even  violence,  still  exist  for  the  trouble-maker;  each  nation 
has  the  same  armed  force,  the  same  interests  ready  to  profit 
by  misunderstanding.  Only  the  spirit  of  intercourse  has 
changed.  There  is  a  different  state  of  mind.  And  that  is 
everything. 

The  failure  of  the  disarmament  conference  at  Geneva  is 
disappointing,  but  it  should  surprise  no  one.  Little  will 
come  of  such  conferences  as  long  as  they  are  in  the  hands 
of  professional  warriors  who  think  and  talk  in  terms  of 
war  and  the  presuppositions  of  war.  Even  so,  the  door 
was  left  open  for  further  conference.  And  the  thing 
most  important  to  remember  is  that  behind  and  above 

all  this  muddling  is  the  will 
of  the  world,  which  already 
has  created  machinery  for 
a  new  fashion  of  handling 
subjects  of  discord.  Never 
in  all  history  has  humanity 
had  so  good  a  hope,  so 
sound  reason  for  it.  Against 
the  steadily  rising  tide, 
military-minded  folk  wield 
their  brooms  in  vain.  More 
than  ever  before,  the  world 
"means  not  to." 
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aNEMPLOYMENT  is  still  "in  the  news." 
Even  the  spring-time  "revival  of  business 
activity"  and  political  distortion  on  one  side 
or  another  cannot  stifle  public  concern  over 
our  startled  realization  that  an  abnormal 
number  of  American  workers  are  involun- 
tarily jobless.  (See  Survey  Graphic  for  March.)  Current 
discussion  of  the  1928  unemployment  situation  tends  to  focus 
on  three  main  considerations.  The  first  is  the  baffling  effort 
to  discover  its  extent. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  reported  to  the  Senate,  in 
response  to  Senator  Wagner's  resolution,  that  there  are 
1 ,874,050  jobless  workers  in  the  United  States  today.  This 
figure,  Secretary  Davis  stated,  was  arrived  at  by  Ethelbert 
Stewart,  commissioner  of  labor  statistics,  "by  the  most  care- 
ful computation  methods  available."  Senator  Shipstead 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Stewart  had  reached  no  such  con- 
clusion; that  he  had  merely  declared  that  the  shrinkage  in 
employment  between  1925  and  1928,  on  the  basis  of  those 
employed  in  transportation  and  manufacturing  in  1925,  was 
7.43  per  cent,  or  1,874,050.  Taking  the  same  statistics, 
making  1920  instead  of  1925  the  base,  Senator  Shipstead 
arrives  at  a  total  unemployment  figure  of  8,331,170!  The 
Labor  Bureau,  Inc.,  allowing  for  shrinkage  in  employment 
between  1923  and  1925,  for  population  growth,  movement 
from  country  to  city  and  our  "normal  unemployment"  of 
1,000,000,  suggests  that  Secretary  Davis'  recent  report  in- 
dicates that  there  are  5,790,000  jobless,  though  holding  that 
its  own  earlier  estimate  of  4,000,000  is  more  conservative 
than  the  figures  of  the  secretary  of  labor. 

It  is  useless  to  shuffle  statistics  and,  lacking  facts,  to  argue 
whether  2,000,000  or  8,000,000  are  now  out  of  work.  An 
abiding  cause  for  concern  is  not  the  exact  measure  of  the 
crisis,  but  our  lack  of  machinery  for  finding  out  about  it. 
The  President's  Unemployment  Conference  in  1921,  under 
the  leadership  of  Secretary  Hoover,  found  itself  similarly 
embarrassed  by  lack  of  data.  It  pointed  out  the  need  for  a 
network  of  employment  exchanges,  with  compulsory  regis- 
tration of  jobless  workers  and  available  jobs.  But  nothing 
has  been  done  in  the  intervening  six  years  to  put  into 
effect  these  suggestions  for  systematic  study  and  for  rehabili- 
tation of  the  war-time  employment  services. 

A  second  consideration  is  the  nature  of  the  present  ^crisis. 
Both  those  who  rise  to  deplore,  and  those  whose  object  is 
to  minimize  the  existing  situation,  point  out  that  this  is  not 
a  "crisis"  in  the  sense  of  a  cyclical  depression  but  rather  a 
long,  slow  development  in  which  the  mechanization  of 
industry  has  been  an  important  factor.  A  writer  in  The 
Annalist  observes: 

Cyclical  employment  will  end  when  cyclical  depression  ends. 
But  the  problem  of  technological  unemployment  is  much  more 

1926  it  will' not  end  technological  unemployment:  by  1926,  after 


the  1924  depression,  manufacturing  production  increased  14 
per  cent  over  1924  and  8  per  cent  over  1923,  while  employment 
increased  only  1.7  per  cent  over  1924  and  decreased  8.1  per  cent 
over  1923.  The  cyclical  recovery  of  1925-6  increased  tech- 
nological unemployment. 

The  conservative  Journal  of  Commerce,  commenting  on 
the  nature  of  the  current  situation,  suggests  that 

This  country  has  upon  its  hands  a  problem  of  chronic  unem- 
ployment, likely  to  grow  worse  rather  than  better.  Business 
prosperity,  far  from  curing  it,  may  tend  to  aggravate  it  by 
stimulating  invention  and  encouraging  all  sorts  of  industrial 
rationalization  schemes. 

Finally,  from  the  discussion  aroused  by  the  uncivilized 
spectacle  of  millions  of  wage-earners  who  face  privation  and 
suffering  for  themselves  and  their  families  because  they 
cannot  find  work  to  do,  there  is  emerging  a  new  attitude 
toward  regularity  of  employment.  We  are  beginning  to  ask 
one  another  whether  the  disorganization  of  industry  which 
results  in  wholesale  lay-offs  and  long  periods  of  involuntary 
idleness  should  be  a  burden  borne  by  wage-earners  alone. 
In  similar  questioning  began  the  workmen's  compensation 
movement  in  this  country.  And  once  public  concern 
was  aroused,  lawyers,  engineers  and  managers  found  a  way 
to  grapple  with  the  technical  problems  involved. 


WEATHER  reports  are  reliable  enough — all  public 
and  picnic  opinion  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — 
to  make  sure  that  this  year  will  not  see  another  Mississippi 
flood  as*  a  result  of  the  usual  heavy  rainfall  in  the  spring. 
Not  enough  rain  has  fallen  to  make  more  than  an  occasional 
local  overflow,  as  in  late  April  in  parts  of  Arkansas.  That 
gives  added  zest  to  the  applause  throughout  the  South  over 
the  flood-control  bill  and  the  manner  of  its  passage  through 
Congress.  For  Congress  has  finally  decided,  just  a  year 
after  the  great  flood  of  1927,  that  such  eruptions  of  nature 
on  a  continental  scale  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  local, 
to  be  opposed  by  parochial  measures ;  nor  even  on  the  analogy 
of  good  roads  suggested  by  President  Coolidge,  under  which 
the  government  bears  part  of  the  expense.  The  Jones  bill, 
which  passed  the  Senate  without  a  dissenting  vote,  proposes 
to  pay  the  entire  bill  from  federal  funds.  It  provides  for 
levees  on  the  Mississippi  "higher  than  the  crest  of  any  flood 
of  record,"  and  spillways  for  the  protection  of  New  Orleans 
and  of  parts  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  the  spillways  being 
designed  to  carry  off  the  crest  of  the  flood  by  special  channels 
instead  of  letting  them  rage  cross-country  over  the  farms 
of  the  St.  Francis  Basin  and  the  rich  Louisiana  Sugar  Bowl. 
Mississippi  flood  control  has  overflowed  the  levees  of 
partisan  politics  and  come  out  of  the  Senate  by  unanimous 
vote.  It  has  weathered  the  conflicting  claims  of  other  flood 
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areas,  notably  in  California.  It  has  made  good  the  con- 
tention of  the  valley  folk  that  as  they  have  already  spent 
$282,000,000  on  levees  and  pocketed  a  loss  of  $270,000,000 
on  the  flood  of  1927,  they  should  not  be  asked  to  pay  again. 
But  it  must  yet  meet  a  crisis  at  the  hands  of  President 
Coolidge  and  other  advocates  of  economy,  who  fear  it  may 
swamp  the  budget,  carry  away  the  proposed  tax  reduction, 
perhaps  furnish  a  new  rod  to  the  opponents  of  naval 
appropriations. 

The  Jones  bill  provides  for  a  cost  of  $325,000,000. 
Chairman  Jones  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
estimated  it  might  run  as  high  as  $500,000,000.  The  Reid 
bill,  in  the  House,  puts  it  at  $473,000,000.  Pessimists  have 
figured  it  at  one  billion.  As  Mark  Sullivan  puts  it,  the 
ultimate  cost,  as  some  people  in  Washington  see  it,  would  be 
"greater  than  the  Civil  War,  greater  than  the  Panama 
Canal,  greater  than  any  legislation  ever  passed  by  Congress 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Germany." 

Well,  why  not? 

Assuming  that  the  largest  figures  are  the  true  ones,  which 
is  by  no  means  sure,  isn't  the  Mississippi  Valley  worth  it? 
Doesn't  "the  greatest  peace-time  calamity  in  the  history  of 
the  country,"  in  Secretary  Hoover's  trenchant  phrase,  call 
for  the  greatest  peace-time  appropriation?  Especially  by  a 
nation  that  is  spending  two  million  dollars  a  day  on  its 
army  and  navy?  The  1927  flood  alone  cost  $270,000,000 
in  property  destroyed.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  investment 
to  put  the  cost  of  two,  or  three,  or  even  four  such  floods  into 
the  best  plan  for  control?  Especially  if  to  the  board  in 
charge  of  operations,  the  army  and  civib'an  engineers,  were 
added  economists  and  geographers,  who  could  contribute  a 
point  of  view  longer  than  the  battleship-building  and  tax 
reductions  of  a  presidential  year.  Professor  J.  Russell  Smith, 
for  instance,  has  argued  in  Survey  Graphic  that  controlled 
floods  could  be  made  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  installation,  with 
added  dividends,  from  the  food  that  river  silt  might  grovr 
on  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Mississippi,  as  it  has  done  since 
the  beginning  of  time  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

Whatever  the  details  of  the  bill  as  it  is  finally  agreed  to 
between  Senate  and  House  and  White  House,  it  will  pro- 
vide adequate  levees  the  entire  length  of  the  Delta  from 
Cairo  to  the  Gulf,  with  the  most  sorely  needed  spillways. 
And  it  will  at  least  leave  the  way  open  for  study  of  the 
tributaries,  where  the  floods  chiefly  rise,  and  of  reservoirs. 
It  thus  marks  a  tremendous  step  forward.  It  may  even  lead 
the  way  toward  a  later  discussion  of  the  related  questions 
of  waste  of  soil  and  water-power. 


HERE  is  a  simple  association  test  for  everybody  who  is 
interested  in  health  and  sickness.  Say  "public  health" 
— and  what  do  you  think  of?  Some  folks  think  promptly 
of  well  babies  and  pure  water  and  falling  death-rates.  In 
other  minds  the  first  image  that  leaps  into  consciousness  is 
that  of  the  doctor's  pocketbook.  Unfortunately,  certain 
representatives  of  the  organized  physicians  of  the  United 
States  have  often  given  the  impression  that  their  thinking 
about  public  health  begins  and  ends  with  that  symbol. 

For  two  years  the  American  Medical  Association  has  in- 
vited to  a  spring  conference  a  small  group  of  state  health 


officers  and  lay  health  workers  to  discuss  with  selected 
members  and  officers  of  the  association  the  relation  of  the 
private  physician  to  public  health  enterprises.  At  this  year's 
conference,  held  at  the  end  of  March  in  Chicago,  the  bogey 
of  socialism,  cloaked  in  free  clinics  and  "state  medicine," 
stalked  to  and  fro  in  terrifying  guise.  The  fear  and  resent- 
ment felt  by  every  group  of  intrenched  individualists  in  the 
world's  history,  when  confronted  with  a  pressing  social 
need,  was  clearly  displayed.  There  was  evidence  of  tension 
which  released  itself  in  verbal  extravagances. 

But  the  significant  fact  that  emerged  from  three  sessions 
of  talk  was  that  most  of  the  group  were  tired  of  recrimina- 
tions and  wanted  to  go  ahead  on  a  sensible  and  self-respecting 
basis  of  mutual  understanding.  The  conference  voted  to 
set  up  a  committee  which  should  bring  together  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Medical  Association,  public 
health  officials,  and  voluntary  agencies  engaged  in  health 
practice.  Such  a  committee,  the  conference  believed,  could 
do  more  to  reach  a  common  basis  for  progress  than  debates 
in  which  mutual  resentments  crowded  out  the  search  for  fact. 

In  hundreds  of  communities  health  workers  of  every 
legitimate  stripe  have  turned  gladly  and  successfully  to 
private  physicians  for  cordial  and  effective  technical  co- 
operation. It  is  the  die-hards  who  forget  this  fact,  and 
who  insist  on  capitalizing  maladjustments  when  they  occur. 
Preventive  medicine  and  specialized  therapy  have  both 
originated  within  the  medical  profession.  The  public  needs 
more  of  the  first,  and  some  way  of  meeting  the  cost  of  the 
second.  Some  physicians  who  see  straight  recognize  both 
these  needs  and  are  working  to  meet  them.  Some  laymen 
are  striving  to  help  physicians  in  this  task.  It  is  absurd  to 
assume  that  such  efforts  are  inherently  dangerous  to  the 
practice  of  medicine,  for  that  implies  that  at  bottom 
interests  of  the  doctor  and  his  patient  are  antagonistic. 


the 


THE  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  have  been 
saved  from  becoming  the  laughing-stock  of  the  country. 
The  New  York  Times,  for  instance,  made  high  fun  of  their 
blacklist,  which  came  out  on  the  heels  of  April  Fool's  Day 
and  solemnly  set  down  "our  too,  too  solid  friend  William 
Allen  White"  of  Kansas  as  a  "socialist."  Mr.  White  him- 
self tossed  on  the  ball  of  ridicule  with  such  delicious  trim- 
mings as  "tea  gladiators"  and  "nice  old  girls."  But  a  few 
days  later  came  a  vigorous  pamphlet,  Our  Threatened 
Heritage,  a  Letter  to  the  D.  A.  R.,  in  which  Helen  Tufts 
Bailie,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  fourteen  other 
members  protest  that  "our  society  has  been  duped."  They 
point  out  that  the  persons  discriminated  against  as  speakers 
before  chapter  meetings  "are  religious,  educational,  political 
and  social  science  leaders,"  and  they  deplore  the  fact  that 
"our  splendid  organization  has  become  a  tail  to  the  kite  of 
ignorant,  misguided  or  designing  persons."  They  trace  the 
list  back  to  the  discredited  Lusk  report,  "the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  under  Palmer,  Daugherty  and 
Burns"  and  Fred  R.  Marvin  of  the  "Key  Men  of  America." 
Mrs.  Bailie  stops  the  laughter  not  only  by  her  serious 
concern  for  the  "fellow-citizens  whom  we  have  grossly  and 
unfairly  abused,"  but  by  her  demonstration  that  the  fighting 
blood  among  the  Daughters  is  not  confined  to  lobbying  for 
a  bigger  navy ;  that  there  is  an  insurgent  wing  which  believes 
in  liberties  the  foremothers  thought  worth  sacrifice. 
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AT  Forty-second  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  in  the  swirl  of  wealth,  industry 
and  noise  that  is  New  York,  more  people  sit  quietly  and  read,  each  an 
undisturbed  Crusoe  on  a  little  island,  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  In 
1927,  1,282,680  books  were  consulted  by  955,954  readers  in  this  main  reading- 
room  alone —  3,791,500  books  were  used  by  1,786,410  readers  in  all  the  refer- 
ence rooms  and  thousands  more  without  record  from  the  open  shelves.  Readers 
in  science  and  technology  led  in  numbers  among  the  specialized  departments 
with  economics  and  sociology  second  — more  than  a  hundred  thousand  in  each. 
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Painted  Moments 


THE    RAMPANT   AGE,    by   Robert   S.    Cdrr.     Doubleday    Doran.     330    pp. 

Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
MEAT,  by   Wilbur  Daniel  Steele.    Harper's.     304  pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid 

CLAIRE    AMBLER,    by    Booth    Tarkington.     Doubleday    Doran.     253    pp. 

Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
HOME    TO    HARLEM,    by    Claude    McKay.      Harper's.      340    pp.      Price 

$2.50   postpaid  of   The  Survey. 
RAINBOW    ROUND    MY    SHOULDER,    by    Howard    W.    Odiim.      Bobbs- 

Merrill.    323  pp.     Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
BAD    GIRL,    by    Vina   Delmar.     Harcourt    Brace.      275    pp.      Price    $2.00 

postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

HE  fashion  in  novels  for  1928  gives  one  a 
strange  sense  of  heat  without  light.  They 
achieve  this  scientific  paradox  by  pruning: 
They  take  a  few  characters  and  endow  them 
with  certain  urges ;  they  disentangle  them 
from  both  past  and  future,  and  from  many 
of  the  ordinary  inevitable  relations  with  society;  they  stage 
a  succession  of  high  moments  in  which  the  conflict  of  these 
urges  or  their  relations  bring  tense  drama  or  blinding 
revelations  of  the  psyche  .  .  .  and  there  they  stop.  We  get 
scenes  of  surcharged  emotion,  each  with  its  precious  gift  of 
"kick",  sultry,  spiced,  and  colored,  presenting  a  reality  of 
mood  or  personal  tragedy  of  clear  authenticity,  but  some- 
how scenes  that  arrive  out  of  nowhere  and  pass  without 
leaving  a  trace.  After  explosions  that  it  would  seem  must 
remold  every  life  near  the  vortex,  the  people  reassemble 
apparently  fresh  and  unchanged.  Neither  their  psychology 
nor  their  everyday  living  has  been  disturbed.  We  get  slices, 
not  of  life,  but  of  moods,  conflicts,  catastrophes,  yet  they 
are  slices  onlv.  The  landscape  is  all  peaks,  one  ice-bound 
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with  momentary  avalanches,  one  volcanic,  one  barren  with 
rocks,  but  peaks  that  arise  from  no  common  plain  or  place 
or  empire,  and  need  no  valleys  for  their  creation,  peaks  that 
never  make  a  mountain  range. 

Now  these  high  moments  are  frequently  of  absorbing 
interest;  they  are  presented  with  a  brilliance  of  technique 
that  indicates  an  opulence  of  talent ;  they  often  instruct  by 
showing  us  how  people  do  act  in  crises,  rarely  by  giving  us 
tools  wherewith  to  explore  our  own  emotions  and  domestic 
drama.  The  reader  rushes  to  the  end,  gripped  by  curiosity, 
fear,  sympathy.  His  emotions  are  all  aquiver.  He  has  gained 
that  escape  of  which  fiction  is  the  magic  dispenser.  But 
when  he  has  reached  the  end,  and  cooled  off,  his  reason  asks 
questions.  What  light  has  been  thrown  off  by  this  heat? 
What  of  the  grey  days  that  mold  life  as  well  as  the  painted 
ones?  Are  there  no  prices  paid  in  character  for  these  nuits 
blanches?  How  many  people  in  this  especial  segment  of 
life  act  that  way?  Are  these  the  private  misadventures  of 
an  exotic,  or  the  tale  of  Everyman? 

IT  is  perhaps  unfair  to  ask  of  this  kind  of  novel  that  it  do 
more  than  give  us  high  scenes,  truthfully  and.  in- 
triguingly;  but  our  excuse  is  that  almost  all  of  them  hold 
out  a  promise  of  social  illumination.  They  explicitly  under- 
take to  enlighten.  The  Rampant  Age  is  a  study  of  high- 
school  life  by  a  high-school  student,  aged  eighteen ;  Meat 
by  Wilbur  Daniel  Steele  carries  on  the  jacket  its  text  from 
Corinthians,  and  the  problem,  "Shall  the  world  be  made 
safe  for  the  weak  at  the  expense  of  the  strong?"  Claire 
Ambler  is  a  study  of  the  flapper ;  Home  to  Harlem  by 
Claude  McKay  is  offered  as  the  true  picture  of  Harlem, 
an  answer  to  misrepresentation  by  white  novels.  I  did  not 
seek  thesis  novels,  but  these  are!  Moreover,  their  common 
themes  are  just  those  about  which  society  is  vividly  con- 
cerned :  drinking,  sex,  jazz  and  blues,  wanderlust  in  motor- 
mad  youth  or  ramblin'  Negro,  and  the  conflict  between  the 
generations  and  the  races.  These  themes,  too,  are  luckily 
those  that  offer  the  precise  vivid  high  moments  modern 
taste  demands. 

For  everything  at  the  moment  puts  a  premium  on  the 
"kick".  The  novel  has  to  meet  stiff  competition.  The 
cinema  offers  a  succession  of  tense  moments,  without  back- 
ground or  social  explanation.  The  short  story  does  the 
same,  and  forces  its  technique  on  the  novel.  The  "big  story" 
per  day  or  per  week  is  the  new  ideal  of  the  newspaper. 
From  the  drab  routine  of  the  machine  age  (universal 
scapegoat)  we  seek  relief  in  the  personal,  the  thrilling,  and 
the  exotic.  The  revolt  against  the  inescapable  dullness  of 
midwest  realism  has  produced  this  strange  phenomenon  of 
books  from  which  the  realism  of  everyday  life  is  barred, 
but  wherein  its  method  of  utter  frankness  and  detailed 
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observation  is  applied  to  events  that  may  be  real,  but  are 
certainly  rare.  We  preserve  the  virtue  of  truth-telling,  but 
avoid  boredom. 

Even  the  non-fiction  books  are  forcing  higher  colors  and 
quicker  tempo  on  the  novel.  The  true  romance  of  Lind- 
bergh's flight  or  Chamberlin's  leaves  invention  panting  after. 
Paul  de  Kruif  makes  a  detective  story  out  of  the  pursuit  of 
microbes;  Will  Durant  uses  the  peak-method  on  philosophy; 
William  Beebe  goes  beyond  dreams  with  his  beautiful  fish 
and  exotic  dragons;  Trader  Horn  offers  us  a  new  Odyssey 
and  Lawrence  a  new  Arabian  Nights — and  both  are  true. 
The  true  story,  whether  of  adventure  or  idea,  has  filched 
rich  fields  from  the  novel,  and  even  borrowed  its  tech- 
niques— plot,  dialog,  character,  conflict.  Biography  is  an 
avaricious  trespasser.  And  forever  enforcing  fresh  demands 
on  the  harassed  novelist  come  the  new  psychology  and  the 
younger  generation.  The  first  certainly  emphasizes  the 
bitter  moments  of  drama  and  tension  in  personal  life;  it 
finds  them  supremely  important,  yet  isolate  and  inexplicable. 
Youth,  still  arbiter  of  fiction,  wants  to  view  life  as  a  pro- 
cession of  colored  floats,  and  cares  little  who  drags  them, 
what  the  procession  celebrates,  or  whither  it  is  bound. 

The  novelists  deserve  praise  that  while  eager  to  catch 
the  dancing  rhythm  of  the  age,  they  still  seek  to  point  a 
moral  and  adorn  their  tales  with  social  import.  They  are 
honest,  they  have  courage,  they  strive  and  they  have  their 
chapters  of  power,  but  they  are  deceived  often  as  to  what 
constitutes  high  moments,  and  give  no  data  from  which  we 
can  generalize  on  the  incidence  and  prevalence  of  high 
moments.  By  simplification  and  the  devotion  to  single 
themes,  many  recent  novels  seem  to  achieve  a  damnable 
unfairness  to  their  characters  and  to  the  group  from  which 
they  draw  specimens.  Our  high-school  author  declares  the 
backbone  of  the  schools  is  made  by  wholesome,  useful,  moral 
young  folks,  but  he  does  not  give  the  per  cent,  or  picture 
their  lives.  Harlem  is  certainly  made  up  mostly  of  hard- 
working, respectable,  ambitious  citizens,  but  Claude  McKay, 
trying  to  transfer  to  us  primitive  Negro  emotions,  gives  the 
impression  of  a  region  of  cabarets  peopled  with  lusting 
wastrels.  What  is  given  is  true,  but  we  are  deceived  by 
the  omissions. 

CLAIRE  AMBLER  presents  three  panels  in  the  career 
of  Miss  1928.  Each  is  done  with  the  admirable 
wisdom  of  'Booth  Tarkington  on  the  adolescent.  Together 
they  present  a  real  human  being  who  progresses  from  the 
cruel  indifference  of  beauty  without  responsibility  with  her 
sudden  awakening  to  the  suffering  she  causes,  through  a 
beautiful  interlude  on  the  Mediterranean  where  she  almost 
ruins  three  lives,  and  finally  into  a  marriage  at  twenty- 
five,  inspired  partly  by  her  fear  that  age  will  overtake  her 
still  a  spinster  and  partly  to  save  a  foolish  man  from  re- 
bounding into  the  arms  of  a  young  thing  whose  emptiness 
she  understands  because  by  the  grace  of  God  she  was  once 
the  same.  "She  was  filled  with  pity,  with  tenderness  and 
with  amusement.  She  had  forgotten  herself  and  remem- 
bered him." 

The  middle  panel  is  best  done,  for  Tarkington  remains 
an  incurable  romanticist.  He  gives  us  a  brilliant,  moving 
and  wistfully  charming  study  of  Claire  cutting  athwart  old 
cultures  in  a  glamorous  Italian  scene.  In  love  with  love 
and  sorry  for  all  her  lovers,  she  skirts  a  vendetta,  is  eager  to 
sacrifice  her  youth  by  marrying  a  dying  Englishman,  upsets 
the  scion  of  an  ancient  house — and  then  goes  away  full  of 
memories  but  unscathed.  This  makes  rich,  dream-like 
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reading,  but  it  records  nothing  peculiar  to  1928.  A  southern 
belle  on  the  grand  tour  in  the  Fifties  might  have  wrought 
such  havoc  with  her  beauty,  her  sympathy,  and  her  ignorance. 
This  flapper  is  no  more  selfish  than  any  lovely  girl;  per- 
haps she  is  less  dangerous  because  of  her  sophistication. 
Claire  is  thin  woven  but  charming,  and  rather  spoils  her 
creator's  thesis. 

THE  RAMPANT  AGE  is  by  an  eighteen-year-old  high- 
school  boy,  and  if  it  is  true,  one  segment  of  high- 
school  life  is  a  tedious  round  of  gin,  jazz,  automobile 
escapades,  and  "necking."  The  story  follows  a  young  lad 
through  all  the  possible  permutations  of  these  elementals, 
and  finally  lands  him  no  farther  along  than  what  once  was 
called  "puppy  love."  The  author  argues  that  these  experiences 
are  rather  healthful  in  a  way  for  they  get  young  people 
through  with  wild  oats  at  an  early  age.  He  passes  the  buck 
to  the  parents,  and  by  a  set  of  machine-made  coincidences 
intimates  that  drinking  and  extravagance  and  infidelity  at 
home  breed  their  counterparts  in  the  collegiate  set. 

His  unconscious  criticism  of  the  regimented  high-school 
system  is  the  most  revealing  part  of  the  book  for  the  system 
is  shown  as  wasting  years  of  young  life  by  inflexibility  and 
mass  methods  that  never  awaken  the  imagination  or  enlist 
the  splendid  loyalty  of  youth.  But  the  worst  thing  his  elders 
have  done  to  this  author  is  to  teach  him  how  to  write  a 
book  like  this,  for  its  skill  in  narration  and  its  emphasis  on 
the  high  spots  prove  precisely  how  this  technique  can  be 
misused.  It  seems  dubious  whether  the  information  to  be 
gained  from  the  volume  is 'worth  the  risk  of  implanting  in 
young  readers  the  idea  that  "hot  parties"  are  the  rule  now- 
adays, and  that  they  must  go  and  do  likewise. 

CAN  a  mother  save  a  son  with  some  taint  of  heredity  from 
the  temptations  of  sex  and  alcohol  by  suppressing  all 
manifestations  of  these  evils  in  his  life?  Anne  India  tried,  in 
Meat,  by  Wilbur  Daniel  Steele.  She  spoils  the  innocence 
of  her  sound  son  and  gay  adopted  daughter  by  accenting 
their  young  nakedness  in  a  pool;  she  drags  a  statue  of  X^enus 
into  the  attic ;  and  she  locks  up  the  wine  cellar  that  her 
husband's  old  Connecticut  ancestors  had  been  able  to  enjoy 
with  discretion  and  dignity.  Her  mania,  and  the  re- 
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sistances  of  her  husband  who  stands  for  nature  and'  char- 
acter rather  than  suppressions,  produce  a  series  of  scenes 
vivid  with  those  rich  atmospheres  and  terrible  conflicts  of 
personality  that  Steele  knows  so  well  how  to  reproduce.  Anne 
drives  her  good  son  into  the  very  paths  she  hates ;  she  exiles 
the  girl;  she  becomes  a  stranger  to  her  long-suffering  husband 
— though  by  one  of  those  omissions  spoken  of  above,  the  effects 
of  this  tension  on  the  rest  of  their  lives  is  scarcely  hinted.  Then 
Rex,  born  with  the  horny  spot  in  his  skull,  falls  dead  off  a 
stump  in  a  dark  wood  where  he  has  been  presiding — still  pure 
and  sober — over  some  ghastly  saturnalia  of  village  oafs. 

Mr.  Steele  knocks  over  the  straw  man  he  has  created.  De- 
spite his  brilliance,  his  theme  and  his  people  have  never  come 
alive.  What  should  have  been  treated  with  stern  realism 
to  tell  its  lesson  has  been  made  unreal  by  romance  and  morbid- 
ness until  we  cannot  tell  moonshine  from  daylight.  The  thesis 
remains:  that  liquor  made  into  a  fetich  will  destroy  you,  and 
sex  thwarted  will  claim  its  own.  One 
suspects  Mr.  Steele  of  being  oppressed 
by  prohibition. 

The  Negro,  on  one  side,  presents  him- 
self as  a  creature  of  painted  moments. 
He  preserves  elemental  emotions  that  are 
picturesque,  even  envied  by  the  regi- 
mented white  races;  and  he  expresses 
them  with  gay  abandon  in  drinking,  sex, 
song,  wanderlust,  and  fighting.  Back  to 
Harlem  by  Claude  McKay,  a  Negro, 
and  Rainbow  Round  My  Shoulder  by 
Howard  W.  Odum,  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  are  harsh  but  color- 
ful transcriptions  of  this  natural  lyricism. 
Both  deal  with  the  same  hero — not  a 
man,  but  the  primitive  blood  rhythms  in 
this  African-descended  race.  Both  fail 
in  part,  and  inevitably,  I  think,  because 
they  attempt  the  impossible — to  put  race 
urges  into  cold  words.  The  mystic 
a-moral  naturalism  of  the  Negro  is  in- 
communicable: not  to  be  talked  about 
in  either  sense.  McKay  seeks  to  cross 
the  gap  by  describing  lovely  flesh  and 
coming  back  to  some  magic  in  Negro 
blood;  he  feels  all  the  mystery  of  color 
— the  black,  the  high-yellow,  the  choco- 
late, even  the  pansy  color  of  dark-  skins 

touched  with  rouge.  For  the  rest  he  falls  back  on  realism 
(sadly  cramped  by  the  shadow  of  the  censor)  and  gives  us  not 
the  emotion,  but  the  scenes  and  events  and  talk  about  the 
emotion.  The  result  is  partly  brutal,  partly  dull,  and  some- 
times to  an  alien  rhythm  rather  sickening. 

This  preoccupation  with  the  body  leaves  out  the  striving  that 
is  perhaps  the  most  hopeful  and  pitiful  thing  in  the  modern 
Negro.  The  Negro  in  Harlem  and  the  South  is  transcending 
his  elemental  urges;  he  is  winning  a  stake  in  the  land  and 
in  work  by  industry,  sobriety,  good  citizenship  and  education. 
He  has  high  moments  that  do  not  depend  on  gin  and  jazz.  The 
novels  of  Walter  White  and  the  plays  of  Paul  Green  must 
also  be  read  to  learn  the  aspiration  and  tragedy  and  struggle. 
But  here  we  must  be  content  with  blood  rhythms — the  gorgeous 
fires  that  are  slowly  dying  down. 

Odum's  conscious  art  is  a  better  translator  of  emotion  than 
McKay's  realism  for  he  puts  rhythm  in  his  dithyrambic  and 
impressionistic  style.  Even  more  than  the  Harlem  tale  is  his 
full  of  Negro  song — cadenced  revelations  through  work-songs, 
blues,  and  spirituals.  The  songs  are  symbols,  not  decorations. 
The  result  is  a  gay  and  gorgeous  book,  the  saga  of  a  ramblin' 
man  through  forty  states  and  unnumbered  occupations  and 
amours,  caught  in  the  very  words  of  the  hero.  There  is  an 
epic  quality  in  this  Odysseus  who  dances  and  fights  through 
giant  catastrophes  and  rib-cracking  follies.  Here  is  the  veracity 
of  the  soil  and  the  glamor  of  the  eternal  seeker.  Here  is  real 
folk-lore  that  opens  doors  on  wild  scenes  of  lust  and  toil  that 
we  have  almost  forgotten  can  exist.  The  t»le  is  full  of 
blood — hot  blood,  bad  blood,  swift  wanton  spurts  of  blood 
from  knife  and  gun  wound — but  it  also  catches  deli- 
cate hints  of  Negro  loneliness,  religious  yearning,  mother 


Drawing  by  Harry  Knight,  from  Rainbow 
Round  My  Shoulder,  by  Howard  W.  Odum, 
published  by  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company 


love,  and  the  deep  desire  for  one's  own  home  and  children. 
In  both  books  the  white  man  enters  as  law  and  task-master. 
Both  reveal  how  caste  lines  and  brutal  toil  force  the  Negro 
to  seek  escape  in  emotional  violences.  McKay  is  at  his  best 
in  a  study  of  life  in  the  railroad  dining-car,  and  Odum  records 
the  arid  days  of  mule-drivers  in  construction  camps,  of  rousta- 
bouts, and  field  hands.  But  the  race  problem  they  study  is  the 
problem  of  a  race,  and  on  one  side  only.  They  do  throw  light 
on  that  side,  and  Rainbow  certainly  is  rich  reading,  woven  of 
poetry,  myth,  and  joy  of  living. 

BAD  GIRL,  by  Vina  Delmar,  tells  of  but  one  high  moment 
lasting,  as  the  doctor  says,  "ten  lunar  months."  Tnat 
moment  is  the  coming  and  the  birth  of  the  baby  that  Dot,  the 
typist,  and  Eddie,  the  radio  man,  have  almost  by  accident  in 
a  Harlem  flat.  They  meet  on  a  river  boat,  go  to  the  movies 
and  eat  chop  suey,  play  Mother  Nature's  game  for  one  mad 
moment — and  marry.  For  after  all  they 
love  each  other.  Dot  is  thrown  out  by 
a  sour  brother,  but  Eddie  turns  out  to 
be  real  stuff.  Edna  and  Maude  and  Pat 
— the  gang — enter  and  exit  from  these 
lives,  some  wise,  some  wanton,  and  all 
etched  with  clear  character  strokes  by 
this  author  of  twenty-three  who  is,  it 
seems,  drawing  much  from  her  own  life. 
The  pathos  and  charm  and  human 
drama  of  the  book  reside  in  the  ques- 
tion: For  Eddie,  dare  he  let  Dot  have 
the  baby  he  wants  ?  For  Dot,  will  Eddie 
hate  the  baby  (and  Dot  too)  for  thus 
intruding  on  his  male  freedom?  The 
answer  is  an  honest  and  tender  and  wise 
study  of  Dot  and  her  doctors,  the  white 
agony  of  the  delivery  room,  and  the 
queer  days  in  that  most  democratic  spot 
on  earth,  the  maternity  ward.  Dot 
turns  out  not  "bad"  but  a  tender  mother, 
Eddie  lugs  the  baby  home  proudly  in  the 
taxi,  and  life  swirls  on. 

This  is  a  good  book;  these  are  real 
people;  this  is  human  nature,  everybody 
pretty  foolish,  but  pretty  well-meaning. 
It  is  realism,  but  never  dull — the  in- 
escapable baby  provides  thrill  enough, 
thank  you!  And  it  is  always  clean,  as 
birth  is.  It's  fine  case  work  too,  with  light  for  almost  any 
newly-weds,  and  some  clear  data  on  the  doctor  who  will  fix 
you  up  if  you  get  in  trouble.  This  is  the  American  scene, 
caught  with  fresh  and  undeceived  eye,  by  youth  for  youth.  It 
proves  that  in  life,  as  in  novels,  it  all  depends  on  what  you 
choose  for  your  high  moment. 

LEON  WHIPPLB 


Timid  America 


Bant   *    Livrrifht. 


LET    FREEDOM    RING,    by   Arthur   Garfield   Hays. 
Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

ON  civil  liberty  in  America  since  the  War,  Arthur  Garfield 
Hays  speaks  as  one  in  authority.  He  has  been  "of 
counsel"  in  the  causes  celebres  of  the  present  day,  and  devoted 
his  time  and  spirit  and  splendid  talents  to  the  defense  of  human 
rights.  In  Let  Freedom  Ring  he  has  rendered  new  service  by 
telling  the  tale  of  what  he  saw  and  did  in  these  trials  of  which 
he  was  a  great  part;  and  by  adding  his  conclusions  on  the 
present  status  of  freedom  in  America.  His  themes  are:  free- 
dom of  education  as  practiced  at  Dayton,  Tennessee;  the  right 
to  a  home  in  the  case  of  Ossian  Sweet,  Negro,  of  Detroit; 
freedom  of  speech  for  strikers  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
and  New  Jersey;  freedom  of  the  press  with  the  banning  of 
Mencken's  American  Mercury  by  Boston  and  the  Post  Office; 
f r  dom  of  the  stage  and  the  "padlock  law"  consequent  on  the 
closing  of  The  Captive  by  New  York  authorities;  and  freedom 
of  opinion  in  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  tragedy.  The  studies  present 
a  calm  and  expert  indictment  of  grave  evils  in  our  social  and 
legal  structure,  a  challenge  to  complacent  sloganeers  of  liberty, 
and  an  invaluable  source  book  for  the  future  historian  of 
our  day.  (Continued  on  page  180) 
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AMERICAN  MARRIAGE  AND 
FAMILY  RELATIONSHIPS 

By  ERNEST  R.  GROVES  and  WM.  F.  OGBURN 

"What  is  needed  above  all  else  is  substantial  factual  evi- 
dence and  scientific  methods  of  study.  In  this  volume  will 
be  found  valuable  contributions  to  the  two  main  types  of 
evidence.  The  one,  an  exhaustive  statistical  study  for 
which  there  is  no  substitute,  Professor  Ogburn  has  presented 
with  great  pains  and  scholarship.  The  other,  evidence 
gathered  from  summarizing  many  efforts  and  tendencies  of 
the  present  era,  and  from  case  studies  of  successful  mar- 
riage, Professor  Groves  presents  with  fine  results  and 
promise." — From  the  Introductory  Note. 

Ready    in   June 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
RELATIONS 

An  Introduction   to  Sociology 

By  HORNELL  HART 

"The  author  deals  with  mental  functioning,  social  func- 
tioning, contagious  behavior,  various  phases  of  personality 
development  and  expression.  The  book  should  be  useful 
as  a  text  for  those  sociologists  who  agree  with  the  author 
in  his  approach  to  the  study  of  social  science.  It  should  be 
also  especially  helpful  to  the  person  who  lacks  the  back- 
ground of  social  studies  but  finds  himself  in  a  position  of 
social  leadership  and  needing  knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  processes  of  interacting  causation  in  group  life." — 
Walter  Burr  in  The  World  Tomorrow.  $4.50 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  PUBLIC 
WELFARE 

By  ROBERT  W.  KELSO 

Kelso's  valuable  book  will  be  welcomed  by  all  social 
workers  and  sociologists.  It  presents  the  history  of  public 
welfare  from  its  early  casual  beginnings  to  its  modern 
scientific  development.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
various  aspects  of  poor  relief,  on  the  evolution  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  law  breaker  and  the  insane,  and  on  the  public 
provision  for  the  neglected  and  delinquent  children. 

Ready  late  in  May 

MAN'S  QUEST  FOR  SOCIAL 
GUIDANCE 

The  Study  of  Social  Problems 

By  HOWARD  W.  ODUM 

"The  book  is  too  honest  to  gloss  over  difficulties,  too 
scientific  to  be  cocksure.  It  eschews  cant,  sentimentality  and 
pessimism.  In  short,  it  is  sound  work.  Its  optimism  it  owes  to 
its  point  of  view,  not  to  any  failure  to  allow  due  import- 
ance to  such  facts  as  are  somber." — Gerald  W.  Johnson 
in  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun.  $4.50 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 
SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

By  L.  L.  BERNARD 

"No  social  case  worker  can  read  the  great  amount  of 
carefully  collected  and  dispassionately  presented  data  in 
Professor  Bernard's  book  without  exclaiming  "Where  have 
social  workers  been  all  these  years  to  have  a  source  of 
scientific  data  so  closely  at  hand,  and  yet  have  failed  to 
use  it?'" — Frank  J.  Bruno  in  The  Family.  $4.50 


NEW  GOVERNMENTS  OF 
EASTERN  EUROPE 

By  MALBONE  W.  GRAHAM,  JR. 

"The  reader  has  a  sense  of  confident,  competent  guidance 
through  the  jungle  of  unfamiliar  names  and  political  forces; 
he  feels  that  he  now  has  the  clue  to  guide  him  in  the  identi- 
fication of  references  in  the  press  and  in  his  estimate  of  the 
flood  of  official  propaganda.  In  contrast  with  much 
current  comment  on  fascist  and  Balkanizing  tendencies  in 
Europe,  the  keynote  of  this  extremely  useful  work  is  demo- 
cratic optimism." — Henry  R.  Spencer  in  the  American  Poli- 
tical Science  Review.  $5.00 

PRINCIPLES   OF   ABNORMAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

By  EDMUND  S.  CONKLIN 

"An  able  and  absorbing  volume,  which  may  be  read 
with  profit  and  pleasure  by  intelligent  laymen.  The 
author  does  not  merely  cover  insanity,  neurasthenia,  hallu- 
cinations, multiple  personalities,  and  so  on,  but  sleep, 
dreams,  the  mental  effects  of  drugs,  hypnotism,  feeble- 
mindedness and  genius." — The  New  fork  Sun.  $4.50 


EMPIRE  TO  COMMON- 
WEALTH 

Thirty  Years  of  British  Imperial  History 

By  WALTER  PHELPS  HALL 

"I  have  read  every  word  of  this  book  because  of  my  own 
deep  interest  in  the  history  of  the  British  Empire  and  be- 
cause the  book  is  fascinating  and  instructive  from  first  to 
last.  The  style  of  the  book  is  distinctive,  having  grace 
and  color  and  vigor,  and  yet  not  losing  a  hold  on  reality. 
The  book  makes  the  Empire  live  vividly.  It  is  based  upon  a 
wide  reading  of  the  best  books  in  the  field  and  of  consider- 
able study  of  source  materials.  From  every  angle  it  seems 
to  me  it  is  one  of  the  be»t  interpretations  of  the  last  thirty 
years  of  the  imperial  history  that  we  have." — Professor  W. 
T.  Root,  State  University  of  Iowa.  $4.50 

THE  PUBLIC  AND  ITS 
PROBLEMS 

By  JOHN  DEWEY 

"In  these  lectures  Professor  Dewey  brings  a  cooling  in- 
telligence to  play  upon  exaggerated  conceptions  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  state,  and  also  upon  the  newer  pessimism 
with  respect  to  democracy.  ...  He  pleads  for  a  realistic, 
pragmatic  approach  to  the  problem  of  the  functions  of  the 
state,  as  only  the  instrument  though  which  the  public  secures 
the  furtherance  of  shared  interests." — Henry  Neumann  in 
the  Survey  Graphic.  $2.50 
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A  New  Day  in  the  Orient? 

"""["""HE  impact  of  western  industrialism,  western  edu- 
J.  cation,  western  social  standards,  on  India,  China, 
and  Japan  described  and  interpreted  by  a  disinterested 
and  competent  social  observer. 

ARTHUR  J.  TODD 

Professor    of    Sociology,    Northwestern    University 

Scholar,  social  worker,  labor  arbitrator,  in  a  series  of 
informal,  highly  readable  lectures  gives  the  reader  an 
insight  into  conditions  in  the  East,  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  equal  in  brief  compass. 

Published  under  the  title  of  the  first  lecture, 

THREE  WISE  MEN  OF  THE 
EAST 

"Both  fair  and  accurate." — Professor  RADHAKAMAL 
MUKERJEE,  Lucknow  University,  India. 

"Objective,  sober,  reasoned,  modestly  related,  and  worthy 
of  our  reflections." — Books,  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

"It  is  doubtful  if  there  exists  anywhere  a  more  useful 
brief  resume  of  oriental  industrialism." — Prof.  H.  S. 
Quigley  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

$2.50 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA  PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNESOTA 


Why  growl  about  taxes? 

Why  not  do  something  about  it? 

Investigate  a  little 

If  the  tax  money  is  well  spent  and  there  is  no  waste  nor 
abuse  of  privilege,  pay  the  taxes  joyfully  and  be  glad  to 
live  in  such  a  well  run  country. 

If  there  is  wrong  expenditure,  correct  it. 
Read 

"THE  NEXT  QUESTION" 

by 
EDITH  HAMILTON   MAcFADDEN 

Here  is  a  policy  innocent  enough  in  Colonial  Days  but 
mischievous  now,  it  needs  attention  from  the  taxpayers. 

MILLIONS  AND  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 
IN  REAL  ESTATE,  PRIVATELY  OWNED, 
IS  NOT  PAYING  ITS  TAXES.  THOSE 
TAXES  MUST  BE  HAD  BY  THE  STATE, 
THEREFORE  THE  PERSONS  ALREADY 
PAYING  THEIR  OWN  TAXES,  ARE 
CHARGED  BESIDES,  WITH  THE 
AMOUNTS  THAT  ARE  BEING  EVADED. 
THIS  NEEDS  CORRECTION. 

Tax  exempt  property  is  increasing  in  Massachusetts  at 
the  rate  of  $60,000,000  a  year.  New  York  is  four  times 
worse.  Every  State  has  this  problem. 

"THE  NEXT  QUESTION" 

McFadden,  Publisher,  18  Francis  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mats. 

Sent   postpaid  on   receipt   of  price  $4.00 
or  your  dealer. 
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The  author  is  an  advocate,  but  no  dry-as-dust  lawyer;  he- 
prunes  away  the  legal  abracadabra  to  reveal  the  human  values- 
imperilled  by  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  procedure.  Here  are- 
not  briefs,  but  dramas,  flashed  on  the  screen  with  the  brilliant 
gifts  of  a  reporter,  story  teller,  and  social  satirist.  Scene  and 
characters  are  etched  with  memorable  vividness.  You  will 
chuckle  at  the  solemn  farce  of  Dayton,  where  Clarence  Darrow 
in  shirt-sleeves  baited  poor  Mr.  Bryan  with  his  palm-leaf  fan 
on  the  court-green  in  a  hippodrome  atmosphere.  It  was  An 
American  Comedy,  but  also  a  scene  in  the  age-long  struggle 
between  two  ways  of  thought.  I  think  Mr.  Hays  does  not 
quite  understand  the  human  value  of  the  faith  displayed  by 
these  plain  folks,  and  he  forgets  that  Mr.  Bryan  had  for  years- 
been  fighting  for  the  rights  of  men  and  women  as  he  saw  them. 

YOU  will  feel  the  tremendous  ground-swell  of  race  an- 
tagonism as  the  Sweet  family,  armed  and  terror-struck,  bar 
themselves  within  their  suburban  castle.  You  will  race,  or 
wait,  tense  with  impending  doom,  as  the  attorneys  in  Massa- 
chusetts seek  even  with  airplanes  to  postpone  the  execution  of 
two  Italians  who  have  become  international  symbols.  The 
author's  passion  burns  behind  sentences  of  ironic  fact.  And 
always  he  has  a  gay  sense  of  human  foolishness  and  frailty, 
as  in  his  sketch  of  Mencken  on  Boston  Common,  the  timorous 
indecisions  of  the  actors  in  The  Captive,  and  in  the  tale  of 
his  own  arrest.  He  protested  he  wants  no  guilt  in  his  record. 
The  rural  justice  replies:  "Well,  you  aren't  guilty  then."  And 
Lawyer  Hays  walks  out. 

As  is  the  misfortune  of  true  libertarians,  he  sees  both  sides; 
he  grants  decency  to  his  opponents ;  he  is  tolerant,  seeking  not 
to  achieve  martyrdom  or  enchain  devils,  but  to  prove  that 
liberty  is  the  common  homely  need  of  everyday  humans. 
"Liberty  has  its  dangers,  but  in  our  American  view  they  are 
not  as  serious  as  repression.  The  Bill  of  Rights  is  subject  to 
interpretation ;  absolute  freedom  is  not  possible.  ...  I  know 
that  liberty  to  swing  my  arm  stops  where  the  other  fellow's 
nose  begins."  The  plea  of  the  book  is  for  the  real  ideals  and 
ancient  spirit  of  America.  The  blood  boils,  not  with  class 
hatred,  but  "at  the  vision  of  our  heritage  thrown  away,  at  the 
knowledge  that  the  fight  for  freedom  is  left  to  the  poor,  forlorn, 
and  defenseless  and  to  radicals  and  revolutionaries  who  would 
make  use  of  liberty  to  destroy  rather  than  maintain  American 
institutions." 

His  conclusions  are  bitter,  though  looking  back  at  past  in- 
tolerance he  finds  some  hope.  "There  is  no  such  thing  as 
freedom  of  speech  or  assemblage  concerning  any  subject  that 
really  matters.  .  .  .  Conformity  is  the  watchword;  order  has 
become  the  fetish;  prosperity  is  its  hand-maiden,  respectability 
its  emblem."  He  calls  the  roll  of  laws  that  contradict  the 
ideals  of  the  Constitution.  He  decries  the  fear  that  will  not 
let  American  institutions  grapple  with  the  truth;  he  pillories 
our  Puritanic  morals  of  repression;  and  at  the  bottom  of  all 
he  finds  fear. 

I  suggest  that  what  we  need  is  a  study  of  the  sources  of 
this  fear.  Attacks  on  courts,  law-makers,  police,  and  people, 
however  brilliant  and  informed,  do  not  seem  to  get  us  anywhere. 
All  Mr.  Hays'  cases  have  happened  before,  all  will  happen 
again.  What  he  and  Clarence  Darrow  and  the  Civil  Liberties 
Union  have  done  is  necessary  and  noble.  They  succor  protes- 
tants  and  preach  freedom.  But  look  at  the  outcome.  Scopes 
was  convicted,  the  case  dropped,  and  the  law  discredited,  yet 
Tennessee  remains  the  same.  Sweet's  house  is  boarded  up  and 
empty.  The  Captive  is  off  the  stage,  and  the  padlock  law  has 
just  closed  Maya.  Athenian  Boston  sends  away  for  literature. 
After  the  defenders  left  West  Virginia  one  of  their  witnesses 
was  slugged  half  dead.  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  are  heroic  memories. 
Civil  liberty  is  better  defined  and  defended  today  than  ever  in 
our  history — but  these  gallant  efforts  do  not  put  liberty  into 
the  breath  and  hearts  of  the  people. 

I  think  we  had  better  study  the  fear-root  of  oppression,  its 
genesis  and  essence.  Mr.  Hays  has  added  brilliantly  to  a 
knowledge  already  full  enough.  Now  let  us  have  psychographs 
of  economic  captains,  vice  hunters,  even  judges  and  governors. 
Once  we  have  clinical  pictures  of  the  various  types,  we  can 
anticipate  their  reactions,  expose  their  urges,  and  perhaps 
ridicule  them  into  futility.  We  must  prove  that  the  only 
dangerous  fear  is  the  fear  of  truth.  LEON  WHIPPLE 
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E  WANT  men  of  original  perception  and  original 
action,"  said  Emerson,  "men  of  elastic,  men  of  moral 
mind  who  can  live  in  the  moment  and  take  a  step  forward." 
He  might  have  been  writing  of  John  A.  Lapp,  who,  in  advance 
of  this  year's  meeting  at  Memphis  has  crystallized  in  a  thin 
volume  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  addresses  he  made  throughout 
the  country  last  year  as  president  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work. 

Read  it  and  you  will  understand  why  in  the  midst  of  our 
third-line  trenches  of  social  research,  the  Department  of  Social 
Action  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  (with 
which  Dr.  Lapp  has  long  been  identified)  thrusts  out  like  a 
fighting  salient.  He  takes  them  all  on  —  from  the  local  board 
member,  who  avers  that  men  are  responsible  for  their  own 
sicknesses,  to  the  cabinet  officer  who  expects  "every  man  to 
stand  up  to  the  emery  wheel  of  competition"  —  from  the 
American  Citizenship  Foundation  of  Chicago,  which  pronounces 
that  "the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  a  basic  principle  of  American 
life,"  to  Mencken  who  asks,  "Why  save  the  weaklings  to  be 
the  unfits  of  a  few  years  hence?"  —  from  politicians  who  work 
"economy  to  the  point  of  social  death,"  to  the  high  officials 
whose  slogans  are  "the  business  of  the  United  States  is  busi- 
ness," and  "the  less  government  the  better."  He  might  have 
added  those  reversionists  who,  because  of  prohibition  and  war- 
time coercion,  have  come  to  distrust  all  legislation  as  a  tool  of 
democracy,  as  well  as  such  psychiatrists  and  case  workers  as 
pin  their  faith  so  tightly  to  individual  readjustment  as  to  impair 
•confidence  in  concerted  action. 

For  to  Dr.  Lapp  society  is  firmly  based  only  when  the  "legal 
structure  and  the  economic  institutions  are  most  faithfully 
joined  by  principles  of  right  and  justice."  Government  and 
collective  effort  are  to  him  friendly  resources  of  the  common 
man  in  achieving  human  welfare.  He  goes  back  to  the  common 
law  of  England  which  enfolded  society  and  adjusted  itself  to 
•slow  changes  until  with  the  shattering  impact  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  it  "ceased  to  protect  the  rights  and  the  integrity  of 
man."  He  traces  the  tremendous  economic  movements  of  the 
last  half  century  in  America  which  have  so  outstripped  the 
machinery  and  powers  of  government  that  there  are  wide 
twilight  zones  where  "common  and  statute  law  do  not  reach 
and  where  justice  does  not  reign."  We  had  seemed  "about  to 
push  the  boundaries  of  social  control  forward  into  the  un- 
protected areas  .  .  .  when  war  —  the  destroyer  of  ideals  as  well 
as  of  human  beings  —  brushed  justice  and  social  progress  aside." 
He  calls  on  us  anew  "to  go  forward  to  envelop  our  social  and 
economic  institutions  in  the  folds  of  justice.  .  .  .  Individual  rights 
without  social  protection  make  a  mockery  of  freedom." 

It  must  have  been  twenty  years  ago  that,  speaking  before 
the  National  Conference  of  Socal  Work  at  Boston,  Louis  D. 
Brandeis  delineated  four  great  hazards  confronting  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  American  people  under  our  mounting  in- 
dustrialization. Of  their  consequences  his  auditors  had  evidence 
in  their  daily  work  —  in  hospitals  and  orphanages,  in  charitable 
societies  and  institutions,  in  shattered  homes  and  devastated 
neighborhood  life.  Salvage  was  not  enough:  Brandeis  laid  it 
as  a  charge  on  social  work  to  build  for  security. 

His  four  hazards  were  accidents,  sickness,  unemployment, 
old  age.  And  these  four  were  the  central  themes  of  Dr.  Lapp's 
speaking.  He  could  tell  of  the  spread  of  safety  engineering 
and  workmen's  compensation  laws  in  all  but  five  states,  of  the 
rapid  development  of  health  activities,  of  the  strides  made 
under  the  Civilian  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1919  which  grew  out 
of  our  war-time  experience.  His  is  the  optimism  of  action, 
linked  with  the  robust  discontent  of  a  realist.  For  he  drives 
home  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  burden  of  industrial  accidents 
still  stays  where  it  first  falls  —  on  the  backs  of  killed  and  injured 
workers  and  their  households.  He  marshalls  the  figures  that 
show  where  the  shots  fly  from  what  Michael  M.  Davis  has 
dubbed  the  "blunderbuss  of  sickness":  "the  bulk  of  the  families 
escape,  while  the  burden  falls  disastrously"  upon  the  750,000 
working  people  who  suffer  three,  six,  nine,  or  twelve  months' 
incapacity.  He  gives  bitter  irony  to  his  treatment  of  unem- 
ployment by  portraying  that  with  the  conquest  of  disease  and 
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the  mechanization  of  production  "life  has  been  lengthened  for 
the  aged  and  their  means  of  living  has  been  lessened." 

Dependent  old  age  Dr.  Lapp  pictures  as  the  sequence  to  the 
"great  calamities  of  life"  thus  recounted  and  our  failure  to 
devise  "adequate  means  to  protect  the  workers  against  them." 
Our  surface  prosperity,  shared  in  by  those  who  succeed,  tends 
to  'blind  us  to  the  sapping  and  mining  which  goes  on  beneath 
the  surface.  Yet  we  are  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  with 
funds  such  as  no  other  civilization  ever  had  at  its  disposal  to 
checkmate  social  distress. 

As  a  way  out,  Dr.  Lapp  is  himself  an  advocate  of  social 
insurance  and  old-age  pensions.  The  stewards  of  our  philan- 
thropic foundations  may  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  him  there. 
But  would  they  balk  at  serious  effort  to  gauge  the  devastating 
incidence  of  these  four  causes,  to  audit  where  the  burden  of 
them  falls,  to  appraise  how  far  individual  thrift,  charity  and 
governmental  aid  provide  a  reasonable  system  for  dealing  with 
them,  and  to  examine  with  an  open  mind  experience  and 
proposals  that  might  ease  and  spread  their  economic  load?  The 
national  study  of  'the  economics  of  medicine  should  throw  light 
on  one  angle  of  the  situation.  The  Study  of  Recent  Economic 
Changes  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  on 
another.  But  there  is  need  to  box  the  compass  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  distribution  of  what  Charles  Zeublin  once 
called  tilth. 

Accidents,  sickness,  unemployment,  old  age  —  the  hazards 
which  Louis  Brandeis  visualized,  the  insecurity  which  John 
Lapp  demonstrates:  It  would  be  illuminating  to  analyze  our 
national  budget  of  social  work  and  see  how  much  of  it  has 
gone  this  last  year  into  reckoning  with  them  constructively. 
Until  and  unless  we  do,  our  concern  from  the  standpoint  of 
Dr.  Lapp's  presentment  is  with  justice  last. 

PAUL  U.  KELLOGG 
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SOME  people  think  that  the  Bolsheviks  are  dangerous  mad- 
men, some  that  they  are  the  inspired  and  therefore  deeply 
misunderstood  evangelists  of  a  nobly  beautiful  new  world. 
For  most  of  us,  they  are  as  perplexing  an  emanation  of  human 
nature  as  Genghis  Khan  and  his  tribesmen.  We'd  like  to 
understand  them,  but,  being  of  another  tradition  from  theirs, 
we  can't  make  out  what  they  have  on  their  mind.  Here  are 
three  books  that  give  a  clue  to  the  puzzle. 

Harold  Laski,  in  a  compact  little  volume,  terse  and  brilliant, 
presents  the  communist  "theses"  with  a  conscientious  detach- 
ment that  fulfills  his  aspiration  so  to  state  them  that  "advocates 
would  recognize  that  even  an  opponent  can  state  them  fairly." 
He  is  a  critic,  but  a  critic  who  believes  that  "those  who  rep- 
resent the  Bolshevists  as  a  set  of  unprincipled  adventurers  in 
German  pay  do  sorry  service  to  the  understanding  of  the 
greatest  event  in  history  since  the  Reformation."  Sustained  by 
the  dignity  of  that  appraisal,  he  hands  down  an  opinion 
pervaded  by  the  catholicity  and  clean-cut  thinking  of  those 
great  men  of  the  bench  whom  he  admires.  After  reading  this 
brief  and  argument  for  the  defendants  at  the  bar  of  the  world, 
no  one  need  any  longer  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  Communist 
"theses"  are,  or  what  the  strategy  of  the  Bolshevists  is. 

The  life  of  Karl  Marx,  Mr.  Laski  says,  was  the  "turning 
point  in  Communist  history."  But  his  abstract  and  epitome  of 
the  doctrines  of  Marx  tempt  the  reader  to  reopen  the  com- 
munist bible,  Das  Kapital,  and  associated  works  not  only  of 
Marx  but  also  of  Marx's  fellow  revolutionist-on-paper,  Engels. 
Those  are  vast  and  forbidding  volumes,  from  which  most 
readers,  not  touched  by  a  spark  of  religious  fanaticism,  are 
likely  to  turn  away.  At  this  point,  they  should  welcome  the 
assistance  of  Mandell  M.  Bober,  associate  professor  of  eco- 
nomics in  Lawrence  College,  whose  book  is  a  lucid  and  readable 
paraphrase  of  the  Communist  classic.  Mr.  Bober  resists  all 
temptation  to  improve  on  his  original  except  in  the  matters  of 
clearness  and  brevity.  His  work  might  have  been  called 
Marx  Made  Easy,  even  though,  after  Mr.  Bober  has  done 
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his  best,  the  smoke  and  fog  of  the  bilious  Marxian  metaphysics 
still  hover  about  his  Interpretation. 

Neither  Laski  nor  Bober  questions  the  complete  sanity  of 
their  subjects;  overtly  and  by  implication,  they  question  the 
logic  of  their  "theses,"  but  they  deal  with  them  objectively  as 
one  good  logician  would  deal  with  another  whose  premises  he 
questioned.  Max  Eastman,  himself  a  neo-Marxian  apostle, 
has  no  use  for  such  scholastic  solemnity.  Though  the  Bolshevist 
church  is  of  such  recent  origin,  he  reveals  a  modernist  move- 
ment already  in  full  cry  inside  the  fold.  For  him  the  Hegelian 
dialectic,  which  Marx  and  Engels  and  Lenin  preached  as  a 
sort  of  divine  revelation,  is  evidence  of  psychopathic  infantilism, 
an  emanation  of  a  Freudian  wish.  So  he  psychoanalyzes  Hegel 
and  Marx  and  Lenin,  and  does  the  job  superbly.  He  psycho- 
analyzes the  Bolshevists  and  sweeps  away  their  whole 
"animistic"  metaphysical  furnishings,  bag  and  baggage.  He 
leaves  practically  nothing  of  their  outfit  except  their  revolu- 
tionary performance. 

Lenin  as  a  philosopher  he  finds  about  as  infantile  as  Hegel 
and  Marx;  Lenin  as  "the  engineer  of  the  revolution,"  he  ap- 
praises as  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  world.  But  when  he 
quotes  Lenin  as  declaring  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
his  professional  revolutionists  belong  to  the  working  class  or 
not,  that  "the  organization  of  revolutionists  ought  to  embrace 
first  of  all  and  chiefly  people  whose  profession  consists  of 
revolutionary  activity  ...  all  distinction  between  workers  and 
intelligentsia  should  be  obliterated,  to  say  nothing  of  distinctions 
between  this  and  that  separate  profession,"  one  wonders  what 
becomes  of  the  "proletarian"  essence  of  the  Bolshevist  revo- 
lution. And  since  revolutionary  engineering  consists  of  nothing 
more  than  the  application  of  common  sense  and  real  science 
to  the  ordering  of  the  economic  and  educational  life  of  the 
state,  why  the  need  of  revolution  as  distinguished  from  en- 
gineering at  all?  One  recalls  Sorel's  Reflections  on  Violence 
and  the  argument  to  the  effect  that  while  the  myth  of  the 
general  strike  was,  so  to  speak,  an  example  of  infantilism,  its 
value  was  that  it  put  purpose  and  idealistic  fire  into  those 
who  without  it  would  remain  intellectually  sluggish  and  emo- 
tionally dead.  One  wonders  after  reading  this  superb  piece  of 
historical  psychoanalysis  whether,  after  exposing  the  infantilism 
of  the  Hegelian  dialectic  as  chanted  by  the  Marxian  apostles, 
Max  Eastman  ought  not  to  psychoanalyze  his  own  revolution 
as  a  vestigial  Freudian  wish. 

But  this  is  a  book  that  no  one  who  delights  in  the  processes 
of  a  fine  brain  that  can  express  itself  beautifully  should  miss. 
Laski  and  Bober  state  in  clear  terms  what  the  Bolshevists  say 
they  mean;  Eastman  reveals  what  is  really  on  their  minds. 

ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 

Once  a  King  in  Haiti 

BLACK   MAJESTY,   by  John   W.    Vandercook.     Harper's.     207   pp.     Price 
$2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

"'HE  shifting  sands  of  Negro  life  and  culture  continue  to 
J.  filter  into  American  literature,  the  national  theater  and 
the  realms  of  social  discussions.  Within  the  past  month  three 
remarkable  books  of  different  aspects  of  Negro  life  have 
appeared:  Rainbow  Round  My  Shoulder  by  Howard  W. 
Odum,  the  chronicle  of  a  black  roustabout;  Home  to  Harlem 
by  Claude  McKay,  a  frank  unshrinking  expose  of  the  lower 
depths  of  New  York's  Negro  Mecca  with  no  extenuations 
offered;  and  Black  Majesty,  a  glowing,  richly  woven  story  of 
Haiti  under  her  three  black  kings,  Toussaint  L'Ouverture, 
Jean  Jacques  Dessalines,  and  Henry  Christophe.  One  who 
can  sound  the  general  index  of  Negro  feeling  toward  the 
portrayal  of  Negroes  in  fiction,  might  safely  hazard  the  guess 
that  most  of  the  dark  thumbs  will  be  reversed  on  Home  to 
Harlem,  for  the  very  reason  that  so  many  critics  have  already 
heralded  it  as  outdistancing  Nigger  Heaven  in  its  own  field; 
Rainbow  Round  My  Shoulder  is  apt  to  find  a  warmer  wel- 
come, but  one  limited  for  the  most  part  to  an  academic  circle 
or  to  those  especially  interested  in  the  ways  of  Negro  folk-lore. 
But  in  Black  Majesty  the  Negro  reader  will  find  related  his 
heritage  of  an  ancient  glory,  his  right  to  a  royal  lineage,  the 
blurred  and  faded  outlines  of  a  once  shining  coat  of  arms ; 
and  it  should  be  pardoned  him  if  for  a  day  or  two  after  the 
perusal  of  this  book  he  moves  with  a  high  head  and  an 
arrogant  tread. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  HOUR 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 

By  FRANK  R.  KENT 

A  dramatic  and  impartial  story 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  its  tri- 
umphs and  defeats,  its  functions 
past  and  present,  and  its  outstand- 
ing personalities — vividly  written 
by  one  of  the  shrewdest  analysts 
of  American  politics.  Illustrated. 

$5.00 

THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY 

By  WILLIAM  STARR  MYERS 

A  fascinating  picture  of  the 
whole  history  and  the  outstand- 
ing events  and  personalities  which 
have  contributed  to  the  rise  to 
power,  the  present  situation  and 
the  future  possibilities  of  the 
Republican  Party.  Illustrated. 

$5.00 

HERBERT  HOOVER 

By  WILL  IRWIN 

An  unusually  intimate  life 
story,  written  by  a  man  whose 
acquaintance  with  Herbert 
Hoover  dates  back  to  the  days 
when  they  were  in  college  to- 
gether. Coming  at  the  present 
time  it  takes  on  national  impor- 
tance. Illustrated.  $3.00 

Drifting  Sands  of  Party 
Politics 

By  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD 

An  intimate  "behind-the- 
scenes"  view  of  important  legis- 
lation during  the  past  thirty 
years.  Former  Senator  Under- 
wood shows  how  Congress  has 
gradually  drifted  away  from  Con- 
stitutional principles  under  the 
pressure  of  highly  organized  mi- 
norities. $3.50 

To  Be  Published  April  2Oth 

SHEAVES.     A  novel. 

By  Marie  Conway  Oemler 

A  DINNER  OF  HERBS.     A  novel. 

By  Marjorie  B.   Paradis 

JOHN  STEVENS.     An  American  Record. 

By  Archibald  D.  Turnbull 

EMBATTLED  BORDERS.     A  travelog. 

By  E.  Alexander   Powell. 
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cAPPLETON    WOOKS 


MODERN  YOUTH  AND  MARRIAGE 

By  Henry  Neumann 

A  dispassionate  analysis  of  the  new  morality  which  advocates 
"a  companionate  marriage".  A  book  of  vital  interest,  written 
by  a  distinguished  leader  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Society.  $1.50 

KEEPING  YOUNG  AFTER  FORTY 

By  Eugene  R.   Whitmore,  M.D. 

A  thoroughly  practical  and  helpful  book  for  men  and  women. 
$1.50 


Responsibility 


CANCER  -    A    Professional 

and  a  Public  Liability 

By  Albert  Soiland,  M.I). 

A  sane  and  simple  and  understanding  discussion  which 
familiarizes  the  layman  with  the  facts  on  the  scourge  of 
cancer.  $1.50 

YOUR  NERVES  AND  THEIR  CONTROL 

By  Foster  Kennedy,  M.D.,  and 
Lewis  Stevenson,  Hi.  I). 

A  simple  and  lucid  outline  of  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  nervous  system  by  two  medical  authorities.  $1.50 

THE  CAMPUS  -  A  Study  of  Contemporary 
Undergraduate  Life  in  tbe  American  Uni- 
versity 

By  Robert  Cooley  Angell,  Ph.D. 

Is  the  college  degree  becoming  a  social  fetish?  Dr.  Angell 
writes  with  sympathy  and  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  our  universities.  An  eloquent  plea  for  the  restoration 
of  the  intellectual  ideal.  $2.50 
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I  wish  there  were  some  way  of  broadcasting  to  Negrodom 
this  information  from  the  archives  of  Haiti:  that  once  in  Haiti 
"no  one  was  indolent  or  dirty,  for  indolence  and  filth  were 
forbidden  by  the  king.  Factories  were  busy  and  the  bay  was 
rilled  with  ships.  The  great  plain  between  the  hills  was  a 
sugar  field,  the  finest  in  the  world,  its  area  measured  by  hun- 
dreds of  square  miles.  Along  the  roads  out  of  the  town,  roads 
bedded  evenly  with  gleaming  white  stones,  were  plantations 
owned  by  Negroes  who  bore  with  dignity  the  titles  of  duke 
and  baron  and  count.  The  northern  half  of  Haiti  was  a  king- 
dom that  during  its  brief  span  of  life  ranked  in  the  opinion  of 
Europe  with  the  most  forceful  of  the  New  World  powers. 
There  were  two  men  of  transcendent  greatness  then — Napoleon 
of  France  and  the  king  of  Haiti,  Henry  Christophe,  the  only 
man  alive  who  had  defeated  him  in  war." 

Aside  from  the  vigorous,  often  purely  poetic  style  in  which 
it  is  written,  this  book  has  larger  and  more  enduring  values. 
It  should  serve  as  a  social  and  moral  stimulus  to  twelve  million 
people  who  can  well  afford  the  incitement  of  such  short-lived 
brilliance  as  is  herein  inscribed.  And  for  the  Negro  dramatist, 
he  who  has  not  yet  arrived  among  us  but  whose  messianic 
advent  we  patiently  wait,  here  are  the  cores  of  as  many 
tragedy  laden  dramas  as  he  could  dare  to  cope  with  in  a  lifetime. 
The  racially-minded  Negro  poet  with  an  epic  ambition  need 
search  no  further  for  a  subject.  Vandercook  has  measured  the 
breadth  of  Ethiopia's  wings,  and  though  the  gaunt  frames  are 
now  bare  with  the  moulting  season,  once  they  were  wide  and 
gayly  plumed.  COUNTER  CUI.I.EN 

China—? 

CHINA— A    NATION    IN    EVOLUTION,    fry    Paul    Mmrot.     Macmilh*. 

447  pp.     Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
CHINA— WHERE   IT   IS    TODAY    AND    WHY,   by   Thomas   F.   Millard. 

Harcourt,  Brace.     350  pp.     Price  $2.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
WHITHER  CHINA,  by   Scott  Nearing.     International  Publishers.     225   pp. 

Price   $1.75   postpaid  of   The  Survey. 
BEYOND    THE    BUND,    by    Philip   Kerby.     Payson    »   Clarke.     272    pp. 

Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

DR.  PAUL  MONROE  has  written  for  the  average  reader 
a  mrst  readable  and  clear  account,  attractively  illustrated, 
of  just  what  is  going  on  in  China  and  how  China  "got  that 
way."  Because  of  his  wide  experience  in  China  as  a  lecturer, 
as  an  adviser  on  educational  reorganization,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  board  that  supervises  the  expenditure  of  the  second 
returned  portion  of  the  American  Boxer  Indemnity,  known 
as  the  China  Foundation,  Dr.  Monroe  has  had  wide  experience 
in  China  and  close  personal  contact  with  her  educational  leaders. 

The  first  half  gives  a  clear  picture  of  China's  background — 
physical,  social,  intellectual  and  religious;  the  history  of  her 
contact  with  the  West  and  of  her  experiment  in  democracy. 
In  the  chapter  on  The  People  and  Physical  Background,  the 
old  impression  of  a  nation  abounding  in  mineral  resources  is 
shown  to  be  false.  Dr.  Monroe  consequently  sees  in  China 
no  early  rival  to  the  West  in  extensive  machine  production. 
This  contention  is  fully  justified  by  the  research  into  China's 
mineral  resources  made  by  Foster  Bain.  The  social  organization 
in  clan,  village  and  guild  is  particularly  well  drawn  and  the 
resulting  localism  of  the  people  depicted — an  attitude  of  mind 
perhaps  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  developing  of  civic  and 
national  cohesion. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  deals  mainly  with  contemporary 
movements — the  development  of  nationalism  and  an  evaluation 
of  the  People's  Party,  and  the  influence  of  Russia,  with  its 
good  effects  in  aiding  the  Nationalists  in  achieving  party  unity 
and  its  demoralizing  influence  in  releasing  forces  that  could 
not  be  controlled. 

America's  policies  are  perhaps  drawn  in  a  light  a  bit  too 
rosy.  "America's  official  relations  with  China  are  clear  and 
commendable;  her  attitude  has  been  uniformly  just  and 
friendly."  This  contention  is  in  the  main  correct,  and  sub- 
stantiated by  Dr.  Monroe's  admirable  historical  sketch  of 
Sino-American  relations.  The  failure  of  the  United  States 
since  the  Washington  conference  to  strike  out  in  a  positive 
policy  of  her  own  and  her  recent  tendency  to  lay  great  stress 
on  solidarity  of  action  with  Great  Britain,  Japan  and  the  other 
"Powers,"  is  revealed  by  Millard. 

Dr.  Monroe  deals  discerningly  with  the  missionary  situation, 
showing  the  justifiable  demands  of  the  Chinese  Christians  for  an 
autonomous  church  and  the  national  demand  for  supervision  of 


education  in  China.  The  missionary  as  an  expert  adviser  and 
co-worker  is  still  needed,  but  certain  of  the  older  attitudes  and 
relationships  of  domination  and  control  by  the  foreigner  are 
no  longer  acceptable. 

Chapter  14  clearly  depicts  the  present  mental  and  emotional 
"set"  revealing  the  Chinese  point  of  view  freely  and  clearly. 
The  last  chapter  gives  the  viewpoint  of  various  groups  of 
foreigners  on  the  Chinese  situation. 

Dr.  Monroe  closes  his  book  by  an  appeal  for  a  policy  and 
attitude  of  constructive  helpfulness.  "Shall  not  America  say 
with  the  great  humanitarians  of  a  century  ago  'We  take  our 
stand  with  those  who  are  struggling  out  of  darkness  into 
light.'  "  The  difficulties  of  the  present  situation  in  China  are 
not  minimized  in  this  book  but  the  constructive  forces  making 
for  readjustment  are  clearly  portrayed.  This  study  will  go 
far  in  helping  to  form  an  attitude  toward  China  of  the 
character  Dr.  Monroe  advocates. 

Thomas  F.  Millard,  the  veteran  American  correspondent 
and  editor  in  Shanghai,  gives  us  a  series  of  loosely  related 
discussions  on  changing  China.  They  are,  however,  extremely 
suggestive.  The  attitude  of  each  of  the  four  great  interested 
nations  is  well  shown.  The  present  chaos  is  not  under- 
estimated nor  are  the  foreign  powers  blamed  as  the  sole  cause 
of  China's  trouble.  The  futility  of  longer  "protecting"  foreign 
rights  by  enforcing  the  archaic  treaties  is  explained.  After 
reading  this  book  one  is  not  surprised  that  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents in  America  consider  Millard  the  fairest  American  corre- 
spondent in  China. 

Scott  Nearing  in  Whither  China?  has  written  a  very 
readable  little  book,  packed  full  of  economic  data.  Its  weak- 
ness is  the  attempt  to  explain  the  confusion  that  is  China  in 
terms  of  economic  factors  alone.  When  the  book  was  written, 
Russian  influence  had  been,  challenged,  but  the  Russians  still 
had  considerable  power.  Russia  is  treated  as  the  paragon  of 
cooperation  and  good  will,  uniting  most  of  Asia  in  a  great 
modern  crusade  against  decadent  Europe  and  reactionary 
America.  The  moderate  Nationalists  are  considered  as  in 
league  with  the  western  exploiters.  The  future  world  struggle 
is  pictured  as  between  capitalistic  America  and  organized 
cooperative  Asia  and  Russia. 

Certain  factors  are  neglected.  The  original  exploitation  of 
China  was  by  marauding  adventurers  in  the  pre-capitalistic 
era.  Capitalism  can't  be  blamed  here.  The  masses  of  agri- 
cultural China  are  desperately  poor  because  there  are  too 
many  mouths  to  feed.  The  farmers  are  not  exploited  by  land- 
lords in  most  of  the  farming  area.  China  has  her  tenant 
problem,  especially  in  her  famine  area,  but  she  is  not  a  second 
Ireland.  In  vast  areas  where  the  farmer  owns  his  own  land, 
he  is  also  desperately  poor.  The  present  uprising  for  radical 
and  cultural  unity  is  essentially  nationalistic,  not  international 
in  nature — as  the  Russian  advisers  have  recently  learned  to 
their  sorrow.  There  is  more  in  common  with  liberated  Czecho- 
slovakia or  Poland  in  this  nationalism  than  with  class  struggle 
in  Russia.  Chinese  nationalism  flourished  and  was  vital  before 
Soviet  Russia  existed.  Nearing's  attempt  to  identify  all  vitality 
in  the  nationalist  movement  with  communism  and  to  find  in 
the  operations  of  foreign  merchants  and  foreign  and  Chinese 
capitalistic  exploitation  the  sole  cause  of  China's  trouble,  loses 
sight  of  the  complexity  of  the  actual  problem. 

Philip  Kerby's  Beyond  the  Bund  is  a  series  of  entertaining 
pen  pictures  of  the  way  the  "queer  Chinese"  look  to  the 
thoroughly  "Shanghaized"  foreign  resident.  Surface  glamor, 
mystery  and  beauty  are  found  in  odd  places.  The  compradere, 
the  beach-comber  and  other  characters  of  the  foreign  settle- 
ment are  vividly  portrayed. 

J.  STEWART  BURGESS 

Yenching  University,  Peking 

The  Conquest  of  Marriage 

MODERN    YOUTH    AND    MARRIAGE,    by   Henry   Neumann.     Appleton. 
148  pp.     Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

HAVE  you  read  Judge  Lindsey  and  the  Russells  on  mar- 
riage? Then,  by  all  means,  read  Dr.  Neumann.  Are 
you  struggling  with  the  "companionate"  idea,  with  the  idea  of 
"sex-freedom"  and  "self-expression"?  Take  his  Modern 
Youth  and  Marriage  away  with  you  for  a  week-end,  as  I  did, 
and  in  the  freshness  of  the  early  spring  woods,  in  the  absolute 


Suicide 


By   Ruth   Shonle   Cavan 

Concentrating  on  an  analysis  of  individual  cases.  Dr. 
Cavan  shows  suicide  in  its  relation  to  the  life  of  the 
individual.  Her  book  is  a  very  human  chapter  in 
the  whole  field  of  social  psychology.  $3.00 


Social 

Currents  in 

Japan 

By  Harry  Emerson  Wildes 

This  book  is  based  on  material  gathered  by  first- 
hand investigation  in  Japan,  interviews  with  leading 
government  figures,  and  an  extensive  study  of  con- 
temporary sources.  $3.00 

Administration 
of  Private  Social 
Service   Agencies 

A  Bibliography 

By    W.    W.    Burke 

This  material  has  been  collected  and  arranged  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  agency  executive.  75  cents 

The  Social  Service  Monographs 


The  Illinois 
Adoption  Law 

By  Elinor  Nims 

Shows  just  how  adoption 
cases  are  now  being  hand- 
led by  the  courts  and 
recommends  changes.  $1.50 

The 

Bail  System 
in  Chicago 

By  Arthur  L.  Beeley 

Important  (acts  and  prob- 
lems pertaining  to  Chica- 
go's bail  system.  $2.00 


Medical  Social 
Case    Records 

Introduction  by 
Sophonlsba  P.  Breckinridge 
These  flve  case  histories 
were  selected  from  thirty  - 
three  submitted  in  compe- 
tition. $1.50 

The 

Young  Cripple 
and  His  Job 

By  Marion  Hathway 

Takes  up  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  vocational  training 
and  placement  of  handi- 
capped young  people.  $1.50 
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oAn  Invitation 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation 

cordially  invites  you  to  visit  its  exhibit  of  publica- 
tions at  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
Memphis,  May  2-9,  and  inspect  its  newest  book 

PUBLICITY  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

by 

MARY  SWAIN  ROUTZAHN  and 
EVART  G.  ROUTZAHN 

A  practical  working  manual  on  methods  of  spread- 
ing information  to  obtain  support  for  social  move- 
ments, change  personal  or  community  habits  in 
matters  affecting  health  or  safety,  and  secure  new 
laws  or  the  enforcement  of  old  ones. 

425  pages.     60  pages  of  illustrations.     Price  $3.00. 

Ask  at  the  book  exhibit  for  the  1928  cata- 
logue of  books   and  pamphlets,  or  write  to 

Publication  Department 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION 

130  EAST  220  STREET 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


EIGHT  YEARS  WITH  WILSON'S  CABINET 

By  DAVID  F.  HOUSTON 
Former  Sec'y  of  Agriculture  and  Sec'y  of  the  Treasury 

ORIGINAL  EDITION  BRAND  NEW 

2  Vols.  Illustrated.  Complete  Index 

Published   (1926)  at  $10.00 

Our  Special  Price 

(Carriage    charges    extra) 
"David   F.  Houston  knows  more   about   Wilson  and   the   Wilson 
Administration    than    any    other    living    man." 

LIMITED  QUANTITY!  ORDER  AT  ONCE! 
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?  War  or  Peace  ? 

Sentimentality  Creates  War! 

Sanity  Leads  to  Peace! 

Read  "EDUCATION  FOR  TOLERANCE" 

By  John  E.   J.   Fanshawe 

Which     Sold    Out    the     February     Issue    of     "Independent    Educa- 
tion"    Now     Reprinted     in     Book     Form 

A    Frank,    Straightforward    and   Unconventional    Discussion   of    Rela- 
tions   Between    the    American    and    British    Peoples. 

PRICE  60  CENTS 

At    Your  Book  Dealer  or   Write 

INDEPENDENT   EDUCATION 


267-275    WEST    17TH    STREET 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AUTHOI'S  RESEARCH 
BUREAU.  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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quiet  that  permits  you  to  bind  yourself  to  your  book,  read  of 
mated  responsibility  and  loyalty  and  permanence.  Illuminating 
the  struggles  of  daily  life,  Dr.  Neumann  sees  the  far  ends  of 
finer  living.  This  is  a  stabilizing  and  exalting  book.  If  you 
are  not  a  week-ender,  at  least  read  the  book  on  a  roof-top. 
It  is  not  of  the  city  streets. 

If  you  are  of  the  happily  married,  you  will  find  inspiration 
toward  new  levels  of  living,  for  to  Dr.  Neumann  marriage  is 
a  growing  and  ever-creative  process.  If  you  are  in  that 
desperate  condition  where  divorce  is  inevitable,  you  will  be 
enabled  to  face  your  "surgical  operation"  with  courage.  If  you 
are  the  unhappy  struggler  in  a  situation  of  tension,  there  is 
encouragement  in  the  book  to  work  through  to  a  possible 
solution.  But  if  you  are  of  that  vast  and  much  confused 
multitude  called  "modern  youth,"  to  you  in  particular  Dr. 
Neumann  speaks.  He  warns  against  the  "romantic  illusions," 
he  contrasts  naturalism  in  sex  with  the  spiritual  conquests  of 
all  the  generations,  and  he  defines  real  as  against  fancied 
sex-freedom. 

At  times  Dr.  Neumann  seems  a  little  too  stern,  a  little  over- 
burdened by  "duty  and  responsibility."  Why  not  re-define  and 
illuminate  the  word  "happiness"  instead  of  throwing  it  on  the 
dust  heap?  Do  not  duty  and  responsibility  become  a  heightened 
form  of  happiness  when  viewed,  not  as  isolated  acts,  but  as 
means  toward  greater  goals?  We  need,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
profounder  faith  in  true  happiness. 

Dr.  Neumann  feels  that  companionate  marriage  is  an  attempt 
to  build  up  a  "new  ethics  out  of  people's  weakness."  He 
realizes  the  pathos  of  mismating,  but  he  does  not  find  in  the 
companionate  idea  a  solution.  The  pleading  for  a  looser  union 
"looks  ultimately  in  the  direction  of  sanctioning  indulgence 
rather  than  promoting  control."  To  be  sure,  companionate 
union  may  be  preferred  to  unrestricted  gratification  for  those 
who  have  already  gone  wrong,  if  there  is  no  other  alternative. 
But  is  there  no  other  alternative?  asks  Dr.  Neumann.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  that  he  gives  a  specific  answer.  But  for  others, 
the  ideal  of  a  possible  impermanence  is,  in  the  thought  of  Dr. 
Neumann,  to  go  back  upon  all  that  is  best  in  the  spiritual 
advance  of  mankind.  ELSIE  BURR  OVERSTREET 

Paragons  and  Prodigal 

SOUTHERN  CHARM,  by  Isa  Glenn.     Knopf.     301   pp.     Price  $2.50  post- 
paid of  The  Survey, 

WITH  a  deft  hand  Isa  Glenn  Schindel  culls  the  sensitive 
plant  of  Southern  chivalry  called  charm.  Neatly  she 
strips  it  of  its  "lilies  and  languors"  to  bring  them  under  the 
acid  test  of  an  analysis  which  is  an  example  of  ironic  detach- 
ment. An  edged  pen  dipped  in  gall  and  honey  limns  the 
Southern  variety  of  clinging  vines.  They  are  parasites;  women 
who — with  one  exception — have  their  roots  in  the  mold  of 
Georgia  tradition.  Throughout  this  study  of  character  Mrs. 
Schindel's  steel  seldom  falters.  In  a  salient  way,  it  points  up 
the  morals  and  manners  of  people  caught  by  a  situation  long 
sealed,  suddenly  sprung  open.  And  the  things  that  happen  to 
their  minds  and  hearts  under  stress  of  the  moment  _  make 
memorable  the  space  of  the  night  and  day  this  book  occupies. 

The  story  has  to  do  with  an  elderly  southern  widow,  Mrs. 
Habersham,  and  her  daughter  Alice  May,  married  to  a  Park 
Avenue  prize — a  "Northerner"  but  nice!  Both  women  are 
paragons  of  propriety;  products  of  a  society  which  decrees 
that  a  "lady's"  whole  creed  should  be  the  cult  of  her  charms 
in  order  to  please  the  male — and  to  have  it  all  her  own  way. 
The  round  of  days  spent  in  a  rut  of  shopping  and  sociability 
suffices  them  until  by  chance  they  meet  in  the  Waldorf  lobby 
with  the  lost  soul  of  the  Habersham  family. 

This  Laura,  who  is  the  younger  of  Mrs.  Habersham's  two 
daughters,  both  mother  and  sister  left  in  Europe  years  ago 
to  shift  for  herself;  they  let  her  out  when  at  seventeen  she  gave 
birth  to  an  illegitimate  child.  From  that  time  on  people  were 
told  that  poor  little  Laura  had  passed  away  of  fever  in  Rome! 
Now  they  meet  this  affront  to  their  tender  sensibilities,  looking 
not  only  comely,  but  content.  Though  they  prefer  to  believe  her 
deep  in  sin,  they  do  the  noble  thing — as  they  see  it — by  in- 
viting her  to  tea  the  next  day.  Tense  hours  follow  for  mother 
and  daughter.  When  Laura  comes  on  the  scene,  her  spirit  as 
a  worker,  absorbed  in  her  shop,  contrasted  with  the  spurious 
charms  of  the  human  meal-tickets  gathered  together  to  drink 
cocktails,  provides  an  interplay  rich  in  drama. 


Isa  Glenn  knows  her  people  from  the  cradle  up  and  she 
deals  with  them  to  the  degree  their  actions  or  attitudes 
warrant.  If,  saving  Laura,  they  seem  an  inane  lot,  warped 
in  their  ways,  they  are  nevertheless  drawn  with  an  accuracy 
which  is  the  work  of  a  craftsman.  However  "flat,  stale  and 
unprofitable"  they  appear  in  a  world  where  only  effort  and 
the  fruit  of  effort  hold,  they  are  none  the  less  authentic.  This 
is  perhaps  a  scant  novel  but  every  word  counts  in  the  short 
coil  of  episodes  charged  with  a  force  from  within.  And  scenes 
such  as  the  one  in  which  Laura  quietly  brings  home  to  her 
mother  to  what  lengths  a  heart  in  pain  can  be  driven,  leave  no 
doubt  that  Isa  Glenn  is  an  artist  who  has  learned  to  play  upon 
the  strings  of  life.  HALLE  SCHAFFNER 

Idealism,  Front  and  Back 


LENIN  AND  GANDHI,  by  Rent  FZlop-MiUer.     Putnam's,  New   York  and 

London.    343  pp.    Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
THE  MIND  AND  FACE  OF  BOLSHEVISM,  by  the  same.     Knopf,  Nm 

York.     433  pp.     Price  $6.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
PRESENT-DAY  RUSSIA,   by   Ivy   Lee.     Macmillan,   New   York.     206  pp. 

Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

IT  was  a  thing  of  genius — I  think  no  one  else  has  thought 
of  it — to  match  the  two  outstanding  characters  of  the 
Oriental  world — Lenin  of  Russia,  Gandhi  of  India — who  to- 
gether more  or  less  perfectly  illustrate  the  little  boy's  aphorism 
that  "not  even  God  could  make  a  dog's  tail  with  only  one 
end."  Here  with  a  vengeance  are  modern  radicalism's  two 
extremes!  It  is  logically  appropriate  to  tie  up  in  the  same 
bundle  the  same  author's  brilliant  illumination  of  the  Bolshevik 
enigma.  I  wish  R.  W.  B.  had  not  beaten  me  to  Max  East- 
man's Marx  and  Lenin  (reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  issue), 
because  it  would  have  been  fun  to  run  the  whole  gamut. 
However,  inspired  perhaps  by  the  divvle  himself,  I  discharge 
my  own  spirit  of  mischief  by  bunching  in  instead  Ivy  Lee's 
report  of  his  adventures  and  observations  in  Russia. 

Long  years  Bismarck  vaccinated  Germany  against  Marxian 
Socialism  by  stealing  some  of  its  superficial  forms.  Only  the 
German  mind,  out  of  all  the  minds  in  the  world,  could  fully 
comprehend  Marx's  own  exposition  of  his  philosophy  of 
economic  history;  and  it  has  been  of  the  ironical  logic  of  fate 
that  the  realization  of  the  truth  of  that  philosophy  had  to 
await  the  fulfillment  of  it  by  events  and  developments,  in  con- 
siderable measure  creating  as  they  went  along  immunity 
against  their  own  operation.  And  it  has  been  another  of  the 
oddities  of  history  that  the  dramatization  of  Marx's  belief  that 
industrialism  would  bring  about  its  own  destruction,  should 
take  place — at  least  temporarily — in  a  country  hardly  to  be 
called  industrial  at  all;  a  country,  too,  belonging  on  the  whole 
to  the  Orient. 

Furthermore,  as  I  have  intimated,  the  range  from  Marx 
through  Lenin  to  Gandhi  sweeps  the  whole  gamut,  from  the 
Marxian  expectation  that  economic  development  would  auto- 
matically remedy  its  own  evils,  through  Lenin's  belief  that  a 
temporary  regime  of  arbitrary  force  in  the  hands  of  the  prole- 
tariat is  justifiable  pending  equilibrium  in  a  desired  state  of 
governmental  rather  than  anarchistic  communism — to  what 
without  much  straining  might  be  called  the  Christian  ideal  of 
individual  liberty  sustained  by  the  awful  power  of  non- 
resistance. 

No  one  that  I  know  of  has  better  or  more  objectively  de- 
lineated either  Lenin  or  the  Indian  Gandhi  than  this  German, 
Fiilop-Miller.  These  two  immense  men  between  them  embrace 
the  whole  controversy  of  human  progress;  the  whole  problem 
of  social  attainment.  .  .  .  Must  social  wisdom — whatever  that 
may  mean — be  gained  as  individual  wisdom  is  gained,  by  trial 
and  error,  free  responsible  choices;  or  must  it,  can  it,  be  ex- 
pedited by  the  dictatorship,  not  of  superior  groups  but  of  groups 
who  say  they  are  superior  and  have  the  weapons  with  which 
to  shoot  off  the  heads  of  those  who  say,  or  are  suspected  of 
suspecting,  that  they  are  not? 

Here  you  have  them — Lenin  who  represents  the  one  phase, 
•  Gandhi  who  represents  the  other;  the  Sword  and  the  Spirit. 
And  with  German  thoroughness  the  same  author  has  studied 
and  depicted  what  has  come  in  Russia  of  the  Lenin  enterprise, 
in  the  attempt  to  cultivate  a  mass-consciousness,  in  the  growth 
at  least  superficial  of  a  materialism  displacing  the  dense  super- 
stition which  preceded  it;  in  the  consequences  upon  govern- 
ment, social  life,  science,  education,  art,  morals,  religion. 
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Does  Civilization  Need  Religion  ? 

By  REIN  HOLD   NIEBUHR 

"Calm  and  judicious  in  its  temper  and  philosophical  in  its 
method.  .  .  .  An  interesting,  searching  and  unusual  study  of 
the  relations  between  present-day  religion  and  present-day 
life."— New  York  Times.  $2.00 

Christianity 

By   CHARLES  GUIGNEBERT 

"I  have  read  Mr.  Charles  Guignebert's  book  with  great  in- 
terest and  profit.  He  has  gathered  together  for  the  purpose 
of  the  intelligent  general  reader  a  vast  amount  of  material 
otherwise  not  readily  accessible."- — John  Deiuey.  $4.50 


The  Catholic  Church  and  the  Citizen 

By  the  REV.  JOHN  A.  RYAN 

This  latest  volume  in  the  Calvert  Series  is  a  lucid  discus- 
sion by  Father  Ryan  of  conflicting  loyalties  arising  from 
differences  between  the  enactments  of  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical authorities,  and  of  the  way  in  which  these  difficul- 
ties are  resolved  by  the  Catholic  citizen.  $1.00 

The  Social  Catholic  Movement  in  Great 
Britain 

By   GEORG1ANA  PUTNAM  McENTEE 

This  pioneer  study  of  the  activities  of  British  Catholics  in 
social  reform  shows  a  keenness  of  analysis  and  a  clear  grasp 
of  the  relation  of  these  activities  to  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal problems  of  the  time,  which  will  prove  equally  valuable 
to  readers  in  this  country.  $2. SO 

Growing  Up 

By   KARL   DE   SCHWE1NITZ 

This  book  tells  the  story  of  reproduction  and  birth  for  boys 
and  girls  between  six  and  twelve  years.  Parents  and  social 
workers  are  eagerly  welcoming  this  book.  The  first  printing 
was  exhausted  in  a  few  months.  A  parent  writes  "what  I 
like  most  is  the  sunny  tone — the  lack  of  that  menacing  and 
mysterious  quality  characteristic  of  most  books  on  sex 
matters.  Also  I  was  greatly  taken  with  the  clearness  of  the 
explanations  and  the  story-like  narrative."  $1.75 

The  Conquest  of  Disease 

By  THURMAN  B.  RICE,  M.D. 

"The    author   has    a   quiet   sense   of   humor   which    pervades 
the   pages  of   this  book   and  makes   it  one  of  the  best  of  its 
kind." — Dr.  Morris  Fishbein,  in  the  Neiu  York  World. 
"Surely   there   is    a   crying   need   in   the   world    for   such   a 
book  as  this." — Neio  York   Times. 

"This  is  the  romance  of  modern  medicine,  as  full  of  ex- 
citing conflicts,  splendid  victories,  baffling  mysteries,  and 
brave  men  as  the  veriest  adventure  yarn." 

Richmond  Times  Dispatch 
$2.50 

The  Young  Man  and  Medicine 

By   LEWELLVS  F.   BARKER,  M.D. 

The  purpose  of  the  writer  in  preparing  this  book  has  been- 
to  try  to  be  of  help,  first,  to  young  people  who,  not  yet  having 
reached  a  vocational  decision,  desire  to  compare  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  a  medical  career  with  those  of 
other  occupations,  and  second,  to  young  persons  who,  having 
already  chosen  medicine  as  their  life  work,  or  having  en- 
tered upon  it,  are  seeking  information  that  may  be  service- 
able in  guiding  them  toward  success  and  usefulness  in  it. 

$2.50 
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ABOUT  that  trip  to  EUROPE 


'Whether  you  plan  to  attend  the  International  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  in  Paris  or  a  short  summer  tour, 
you  will  find  the  announcements  by  the  leading  steam- 
ship agencies  and  companies  in  the  pages  of  this  March 
Survey  Graphic  extremely  helpful. 

For  further  information  about  steamship  lines,  travel 
agencies,  and  group  or  individual  tours,  address 

THE  SURVEY 

The  Survey   Travel  Department 
112  East  19th  St.  New,  York  City 


Beside  these  two  momentous  volumes  Ivy  Lee's  slender  con- 
tribution seems  fairly  trivial.  Yet  it  is  as  good  as  any,  better 
than  most,  of  the  skimmings  of  the  casual  traveler.  A  well- 
written  Sunday-feature  story  of  personal  adventure,  with  a 
tolerably  successful  attempt  to  be  unbiased.  It  is  most  strik- 
ing as  an  exhibit  of  the  temper  of  the  western  mind  in  look- 
ing upon  the  phenomena  of  an  Oriental  cataclysm.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  hurried  trip — ten  days— by  a  keen  observer  wholly 
unfitted  by  training  and  temperament  to  understand  what  he 
was  seeing,  otherwise  than  as  an  outsider.  Nevertheless,  as  a 
purely  journalistic  narrative  of  travel  and  observation — which 
is  all  that  it  purports  to  be — it  is  a  distinguished  success.  If 
you  want  to  know  what  you  might  see  in  a  ten  days'  trip  to, 
and  in,  Russia,  if  you  had  rather  exceptional  opportunities,  and 
improved  them  all,  this  is  about  the  best  book  that  I  have 
seen.  As  a  foil  for  Fiilop-Miller  it  is  almost  ideal — whichever 
you  choose  to  read  first.  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 

This  is  America ! 

A  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE.  Edited  by  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger 
and  Duron  Ryan  Fox.  Vol.  II.  The  First  Americans.  1607-1690  By 
T.  J.  Wertenbaker.  358  pp.  Vol.  III.  Provincial  Society  1690-1763 
By  James  Truslow  Adams.  374  pp.  Vol.  VI.  The  Rise  of  the  Common 
Man.  1830-1850.  By  C.  K.  Fish.  391  pp.  Vol.  VIII.  The  Emergence 
of  Modern  America.  1865-1878.  By  Allan  Nevins.  446  pp.  Macmillan. 
Price  $4.00  each  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

HHE  authors  of  these  volumes,  the  opening  quartette  of  a 
J.  series  that  is  to  include  ten  more,  might  be  insulted  if  told 
that  they  were  doing  for  history  what  Hearst  and  Pulitzer  did 
for  journalism.  And  then  again,  they  might  not.  For  they 
have  turned  their  backs  upon  the  dignified  search  of  official 
archives  which  was  once  the  business  of  the  historian,  as  the 
reporting  of  official  events  was  once  that  of  the  journalist,  and 
in  letters,  diaries,  "cheap"  literature,  newspapers,  advertise- 
ments, and  catalogs  they  have  sought  the  data  for  a  picture 
not  of  government  but  of  life.  Not  the  least  exciting  of  their 
pages  are  those  descriptive  of  the  sources. 

It  is  rich  reading.  The  women  of  New  England,  a  traveler 
reported  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  "smoke  in  Bed,  Smoke 
as  th-y  nead  their  bread,  Smoke  whilst  they're  Cooking." 
Men  "washed"  in  those  days  by  going  swimming  in  summer ; 
of  female  ablutions  there  is  no  record.  The  Indians  so  fright- 
ened the  good  parents  of  Deerfield,  in  1703,  that  they  no  longer 
dared  keep  children  under  twelve  at  work  in  the  fields.  '  The 
first  record  of  ice-cream  in  America  seems  to  date  from  1744. 
The  Pilgrims  planted  corn  for  twelve  years  before  they  had 
a  plow;  but  the  log  cabin  that  we  think  of  as  primitive  did 
not  arrive  until  1660.  New  Orleans  in  1871  had  an  ice  factory 
that  made  seventy-two  tons  of  ice  daily,  and  two  Wisconsin 
students  in  1871  invented  the  shower-bath.  Professional  base- 
ball, friction  matches,  household  sculpture,  rugs  vs.  carpets, 
prison  reform  and  lack  of  reform,  the  advent  of  music  in 
American  life — these  matters  receive  more  weight  than  presi- 
dential politics. 

What  our  ancestors  ate,  what  games  they  played,  what  sort 
of  beds  they  slept  in,  and  what  pictures  they  hung  on  their 
walls,  what  books  they  read,  and  how  many  of  them  could 
read — such  data  give  new  life  to  history.  It  is  doing  for  an 
age  what  the  new  biographers  have  done  for  individuals;  doing 
for  a  century  what  the  modern  newspaper,  with  its  comics,  its 
recipes,  puzzles,  fashion  items,  sports  news,  hints  for  home 
decoration  does  for  the  passing  moment.  It  is  reflecting  people 
not  as  they  would  like  to  be,  but  as  they  are.  It  is  making 
history  readable,  and  it  ought  to  make  it  popular. 

Moreover,  the  authors  have  been  as  much  interested  in  the 
South  and  in  the  frontier  as  in  the  New  England  happy  hunting- 
ground  of  the  older  historians.  Mr.  Wertenbaker  and  Mr. 
Adams  destroy  the  old  myth  that  the  South  and  New  England 
were  settled  by  very  different  people ;  they  trace  the  course  by 
which  slavery  remolded  southern  civilization,  as  Mr.  Nevins 
follows  the  outlines  of  its  return  to  normal.  They  succeed — 
not  always,  but  with  engaging  frequency — in  introducing  into 
history  the  technique  of  the  motion  picture.  Instead  of  the  old 
posed  portraits  we  have  here  flashes  of  unconscious  living,  now 
in  Virginia,  now  in  Connecticut,  now  in  Kentucky  or  in  Wis- 
consin. Instead  of  a  static  record  of  events  we  see  people 
whose  daily  life  and  thinking  drives  them  along  channels  not 
unlike  our  own,  in  the  changing  current  that  we  know  a* 
history.  LEWIS  S.  GANNETT 
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Coffee  Plus 

AI  ICE    FOOTE    MACDOUGALL.     THE    AUTOBIOGRAPHY    OF    A    BUSINESS 
WOMAN.    Little,  Brown.    205  pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

ONE  who  has  mixed  dough  with  her  own  hands  knows  the 
loaf  and  relishes  the  bread,  as  can  no  diner  on  the  baker's 
product  know  and  appraise.  So,  kneading  it  with  heroic  effort, 
Alice  Foote  MacDougall  knows  life — the  life  of  a  woman  and 
a  business  woman. 

Her  family  presented  her  with  a  quality  equipment  of  social 
standards  and  a  thorough  training  in  household  achievement: 
from  her  mother — order,  the  ingredients  of  creature  comfort, 
and  love  of  hospitality;  from  her  father,  and  the  tradition  of 
her  greatgrandfather,  Stephen  A.  Allen,  mayor  of  New  York 
in  the  i82o's,  business  ability  and  the  courage  to  venture. 

As  a  child  of  five,  Miss  Alice  tried  her  hand  at  commerce, 
striving  to  please  doll  customers  with  spools  and  bits  of  lace 
from  her  mother's  sewing  table.  Little  did  she  dream  then 
or  through  the  years  of  her  rich  young  girlhood  that  the  ideals 
of  the  successful  shopkeeper— honesty,  hard  work,  daring,  and 
a  fair  return  for  a  fair  portion — would  write  themselves  upon 
her  bewitching  face. 

An  early  and  disastrous  marriage  left  her  at  forty  penniless 
and  with  three  children  to  support.  After  a  period  of  actual 
want,  Mrs.  MacDougall  saw  that  she  must  choose  between 
fight  and  flight.  To  her  the  second  alternative  never  recom- 
mended itself.  She  was  made  of  the  stuff  of  winners. 

She  relates  the  stirring  tale  of  her  years  of  struggle  to 
establish  a  coffee  business  in  lower  Manhattan.  A  bin  for  the 
beans,  a  packing-box  for  desk  and  another  for  chair,  and  she 
set  about  getting  orders  from  her  friends,  sometimes  deliver- 
ing packages  at  the  service  entrance  of  houses  of  which  the 
front  door  was  familiar  to  her.  She  asked  no  help  ("Competi- 
tion is,"  she  says)  and  started  to  compete,  with  no  favor.  Funds 
to  pay  running  expenses  were  scarce,  not  for  months  merely 
but  for  years.  From  1907  when  she  opened  on  Front  Street, 
to  1912,  she  ran  close  to  the  wrong  edge  of  the  ledger — but 
never  the  edge  of  failure,  a  word  which  Mrs.  MacDougall 
washed  from  her  lexicon  with  tears. 

She  tells  in  Chapter  VII  some  secrets  of  success — not  of 
success  in  general  but  of  her  own:  an  inventory  of  one's  abili- 
ties and  limitations;  elimination  of  false  pride;  honesty; 
imagination;  flexibility;  courage;  faith  in  God,  man  and  one- 
self. To  her,  however,  life  has  meant  "the  growing  of  a  soul." 
This  ideal  she  has  fostered  in  her  waitresses  and  aides  by 
talks  on  developing  beauty  and  sympathy  in  the  place  of  hatred 
and  ugliness.  The  bread  thus  cast  has  come  back  to  her  but- 
tered, making  her  restaurants  havens  for  hungry  humans — soul, 
plus  pleasing  surroundings,  and  generous  jugs  of  cream.  She 
has  prospered  also  by  her  ability  to  see  and  seize  an  advantage. 
For  example:  "I  was  convinced,"  she  says  in  stating  her  anti- 
feminist  stand  during  the  drive  for  woman  suffrage,  "that  I 
must  in  some  way  utilize  the  great  wave  of  feminine  emotion. 
And  then  it  was,  and  because  of  this  thought,  that  the  business 
of  the  obscure  A.  F.  MacDougall  burst  forth  into  the  glory 
of  Alice  Foote  MacDougall."  Sic  venit  gloria  mundi! 

As  large  as  Mrs.  MacDougall's  achievement,  is  her  measur- 
ing-stick of  success.  She  owns  a  several-million-dollar  business, 
but  "money  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  riches  of  the  soul, 
which  in  the  end  are  all  one  has,"  she  says.  Life  is  to  her 
"a  pie  which  you  cut  in  large  slices,  not  grudgingly,  not  spar- 
ingly." It  is  "to  be  used,  not  cherished.  It  is  to  be  spent,  not 
saved."  GRACE  HATHEWAY 

No  Peace  in  the  Pacific 

THE   RESTLESS   PACIFIC,   by  Nicholas  Roosevelt.     Scribner's.     291    fl>. 
Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

ANOTHER  attempt  has  been  made  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  Pacific — a  solution  without  "sentiment"  which  merely 
presents  "facts."  This  book  does  not,  as  the  title  might  lead 
one  to  suppose,  discuss  the  problems  which  make  the  Pacific 
area  a  restless  spot  on  the  earth's  surface.  Rather,  it  recog- 
nizes the  restlessness  as  a  source  of  revolutionary  ferment  and 
argues  for  a  realistic  interpretation  of  geographic  and  economic 
fundamentals,  for  a  recognition  of  the  balance  of  power  and 
for  a  strong  United  States  naval  arm  of  diplomacy  to  "main- 


Since  the 
publication  of 

NAPOLEON 

THE  MAN  of  DESTINY 

by  Emil  Ludwig 

new  biographies  have 
been  published,  old 
ones  reissued,  histori- 
cal novels  written  and 
plays  produced,  all 
based  on  the  life  of 
Napoleon. 


IN  the  opinion  of  the 
critics  not  one  has 
touched  in  historic  truth 
or    dramatic    interest 
Ludwig's   masterpiece. 

A  best  seller  continu- 
ously for  15  months. 

Octavo,  7  32  pages. 
Illustrated.  $3.00 
At  all  bookstores. 
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Read  RARE  Books 

You  may  now  read  without  buying,  at  moderate  cost, 
both  the  quaint  old  books  and  the  extraordinary  new  ones. 

Limited  editions,  privately  printed  items,  unexpurgated 
translations  and  exceptional  reprints  may  be  had  through 
this  entirely  unique  service. 

Members  throughout  the  United  States  have  access  to  a 
collection  of  rare,  scarce,  unusual,  out-of-print  and  curious 
books  chosen  largely  by  themselves. 

Please  state  occupation  or  profession  when  writing  for 
information  and  lists. 

Esoterika  Biblion  Society,  Inc.,  Dept.   B-4 

45    West   45th    Street,    New   York    City 
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Institute  of  World  Unity 

"CREATING  THE  NEW  WORLD  OUTLOOK" 

GREEN    ACRE,    ELIOT,    MAINE 


LECTURE  COURSES— SECOND  SEASON 

HERBERT  ADAMS  GIBBONS,  Ph.D.,  Historian 

July    30 — August    3 

Five  lectures  on  "The  World  Today  in  Terms  of  World  Unity" 
FRANK  HAMILTON  HANKINS,  Ph.D.,  of  Smith  College 

August  6 — 10 

Five  lectures  on  "Racial  Difference!  and  International  Harmony" 
EDWIN  ARTHUR  BURTT,  Ph.D.,  of  University  of  Chicago 

August   13 — 17 

Five  lectures  on  "Science,  Philosophy  and  Religion" 

NATHANIEL  SCHMIDT,  Ph.D.,  of   Cornell  University 
August  20 — 24 
Five  lectures  on  "The  Evolution  of  Religion" 


4  courses,   $20 


TERMS 
1   course,   {5 


Single   lecture,    $1.50 


INSTITUTE    OF    WORLD    UNITY 

The  purpose  of  the  Institute  is  to  promote  consideration  of  the  new 
view-points  and  principles  accepted  by  responsible  scholars  in  history, 
science,  philosophy  and  religion,  especially  those  which  create  a  real 
basis  for  faith  in  the  capacities  of  humanity  to  achieve  the  spirit  of 
unity  and  co-operation  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  vital  interests  of 
mankind.  By  attending  the  sessions  of  the  Institute  for  one,  two, 
three  or  four  weeks,  you  will  enjoy  acquaintance  with  one  or  more 
of  the  truly  creative  minds  in  America,  and  at  the  same  time  benefit 
by  a  vacation  spent  in  an  exceptionally  healthful  and  beautiful 
environment. 

The  site  is  noted  for  its  remarkable  natural  beauty  and  healthfulness. 
Two  hundred  acres,  Inn,  cottages,  community  house,  library,  arts 
and  crafts  studio,  theatre,  dormitories  and  camps.  Bathing,  boating, 
tennis,  golf,  etc. 

Accommodations   at   reasonable   rates 

Send  for  Prospectus  today 

INSTITUTE   OF   WORLD   UNITY 

4   East   12th   Street  New   York    City 


TWO  SUMMER  CONFERENCES 

OF  THE 

Fellowship  of  Reconciliation 

Formerly  under  auspices  of  the 
Fellowship   for   a    Christian   Social   Order 

Taylor  Hall,  Racine  Wisconsin .  .  .  Aug.    1    -14 
Estes  Park,  Colorado Aug.   19-31 

The  themes  are  the  same  for  both.  The  dis- 
cussions will  center  around  the  problems  grow- 
ing out  of:  The  Relation  of  the  Individual  to  the 
Group  (first  week),  and  The  Struggle  tor  Power 
(second  week).  A  goodly  number  of  persons 
having  special  knowledge  and  experience  will  be 
present  to  share  in  all  discussions.  The  program 
will  be  built  from  session  to  session. 

Taylor  Hall,  Racine,  stands  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautiful  grove  of  oaks  and  elms  overlooking 
Lake  Michigan  and  has  excellent  bathing  facili- 
ties. Estes  Park  is  seventy-five  miles  north  of 
Denver  amid  the  lakes,  streams  and  snow-capped 
peaks  of  the  Rockies.  All  afternoons  are  free 
for  rest  and  recreation. 

RATES 

The  average  weekly  expense,  including  the  Conference  fee, 
will  approximate  $21.00  at  Racine  and  $22.75  at  Estes  Park. 

These  Conferences  are  open  to  all  who  are  interested.  Reser- 
vations should  be  made  in  advance,  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of 
$2.00.  Registrants  are  urged  to  come  for  the  full  period  or  for 
a  complete  week,  for  the  discussions  and  the  fellowship  are 
cumulative. 

These  Conferences  seek  to  combine  physical  recreation,  whole- 
some social  contacts,  mental  stimulus  and  spiritual  regirding. 

For    detailed    information    write: 

AMY  BLANCHE  OREBNE 
383  Bible  House,  New  York  City 
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tain  the  peace."     Sentimentality  and  ignorance  have  had  their 
day. 

In  the  chapter  on  The  Naval  Arm  of  Diplomacy,  one  pass- 
age offers  such  a  sharp  contrast  in  Occidental  and  Oriental 
points  of  view  that,  reading  it,  I  am  sure  the  old  philosopher, 
Sun-Tzu,  or  any  modern  philosopher  in  China  today,  might 
well  despair  of  helping  the  West  to  understand  the  East: 

An  ancient  Chinese  philosopher,  Sun-Tzu,  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple twenty-five  hundred  years  ago  that  the  greatest  general 
was  he  who  won  the  battle  without  fighting.  A  corollary  of  thi» 
is  that  it  is  an  essential  function  of  a  navy  to  support  policies  so 
effectively  and  to  safeguard  interests  so  surely  that  any  one 
tempted  to  thwart  them  will  not  dare  do  so. 

Taking  up  in  turn  the  Geography  of  Position,  the  Geography 
of  Production,  the  Conflict  of  Policies  and  the  Imponderables, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  reaches  his  main  argument  in  the  last  section, 
The  Balance  of  Power.  One  fact  stands  out  supreme  through- 
put his  treatment  of  Pacific  problems:  "that  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  British  Empire — or  at  least  the  Dominions — and 
of  Holland  and  the  United  States  to  see  the  status  quo  pre- 
served in  this  entire  area."  As  a  very  obvious  corollary  to 
such  an  argument  he  stresses  most  emphatically  the  direct  re- 
lationship between  national  policy  and  sea  power.  Indeed,  I 
think  the  book  was  misnamed.  Peace  through  Naval  Power 
might  have  been  more  apt. 

American  interests  in  the  Pacific  are  geographic,  political, 
commercial,  sentimental,  diplomatic  and  strategic.  To  the 
strategic  main  attention  is  paid.  Picturing  the  navy  not  only 
as  an  implement  of  war,  but  as  an  arm  of  diplomacy  which 
insures  support  of  "a  nation's  legitimate  interests  and  aspira- 
tions in  time  of  peace,"  the  argument  naturally  follows  that 
the  necessity  of  supporting  our  policies,  in  peace  as  well  a* 
in  war,  places  on  -us  the  onus  of  maintaining:  naval  forces  and 
bases  in  the  Pacific  second  to  none. 

Unusual  emphasis  is  laid  upon  America's  relation  with  the 
Philippines.  Our  conduct  in  these  islands,  which  constitute  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  American  burden,  is  pictured  as  of 
vital  importance  in  America's  pacific  policy — as  being  indeed  the 
keynote  by  which  all  our  other  acts  in  Asia  are  to  be  judged. 
Indeed,  so  heavily  does  Mr.  Roosevelt  feel  the  load  of  the 
"white  man's  burden,"  and  so  delicately  adjusted  is  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  Pacific,  that  he  fears  the  slightest  mis- 
take may  release  disruptive  forces  of  grave  consequence,  the 
consequences  being  to  his  mind  largely  interrupted  trade. 

What  possible  solution  maintenance  of  the  status  quo — espe- 
cially when  the  status  quo  is  admittedly  so  "restless" — can  be 
considered  to  achieve,  is  beyond  the  ken  of  the  average  man, 
even  though  he  tries  to  think  without  sentiment.  With  Japan 
pressed  by  an  overflowing  population  and  the  need  for  raw 
materials,  with  China  demanding  a  status  of  equality  and  full 
sovereignty  among  the  nations,  with  the  Philippines  struggling 
for  a  larger  measure  of  political  independence,  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  feeling  the  leaven,  India  full  of  discontent  and  Russia 
encouraging  all  that  discourages  her  enemy,  Britain,  how  can 
any  mind  conceive  so  simple  a  solution  as  increased  naval  power 
— even  with  its  accompanying  increased  trade  and  command 
over  raw  materials  essential  to  the  weaker  nations;  how  can 
that  really  do  more  than  breed  new  distrust  and  rivalry  else- 
where, and  greater  restlessness  in  the  Pacific?  Is  it  too  senti- 
mental to  wonder  if  right  is  not  something  greater  than  might? 
Surely  a  big  navy  offers  no  real  solution  when  the  problem  is 
largely  economic — the  distribution  of  raw  materials  essential 
to  life  and  civilization.  D.  M.  HILL 

Isadora  Duncan 

MY   LIFE,  by  Isadora  Duncan.     Boni  &  Liveright.     359  pp.     Price  $5.0» 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

MOST  autobiographers  write   about   all  those   events   that 
did  not  cut  too  deep.     In  this  nai've  great  book,  Isadora 
Duncan  writes  only  about  those  that  did  cut  deep;    the  trivi- 
alities that  make  up  the  sum  of  most  lives  seem  never  to  have 
grazed  her  consciousness. 

From  her  babyhood  she  overrode  all  the  difficulties  between 
her  and  her  goal  with  serene  assurance.  These  difficulties  con- 
cerned food,  shelter,  clothes  and  transportation,  never  that  ex- 
pensive item  in  the  budgets  of  most  artists — the  opportunity  to 
study  with  the  best  masters;  for  from  the  beginning,  Isadora 


taught  herself  and  others.  Yet  she  did  not  underestimate  crafts- 
manship. "It  has  taken  me  years  of  struggle,  hard  work  and 
research,"  she  observes,  "to  learn  to  make  one  simple  gesture, 
and  I  know  enough  about  the  art  of  writing  to  realize  that 
it  would  take  me  again  just  so  many  years  of  concentrated 
effort  to  write  one  simple,  beautiful  sentence.  .  .  .  All  the 
marvellous  things  that  have  happened  to  me  may  lose  their 
savor  because  I  do  not  possess  the  pen  of  a  Cervantes  or 
even  of  Casanova."  That  they  do  not  lose  savor  is  due  largely 
to  the  extraordinary  candor  with  which  they  are  set  down ; 
a  candor  so  great  that  those  critics  do  not  err  who  compare 
it  with  that  of  Rousseau.  Isadora  finds  space  too  scant  to 
mention  all  the  great  men  who  loved  her;  and  yet  specifies 
two  who  refused. 


THERE  is  in  every  human  being  something  stubborn  and 
primeval,  that  cannot  be  subtracted  from  or  added  to,  and 
that  is  unaffected  by  the  phases  through  which  the  person 
goes.  We  see  this  something  in  the  six-year-old  baby  who  be- 
gan to  teach  other  babies  to  wave  their  arms  in  the  air.  We 
see  it  in  the  ten-year-old  who  stopped  going  to  school  because 
these  early  classes  had  grown  so  large  and  profitable;  in  the 
little  girl  who  took  her  mother  to  Chicago  in  search  of  an 
artist's  career  and  who,  after  some  exhausting  weeks  during 
which  they  were  turned  out  of  their  room  for  lack  of  funds 
and,  selling  a  lace  collar  from  Isadora's  neck,  subsisted  on 
tomatoes  until  a  pot-boiling  engagement  was  gained,  was  able 
eventually  to  wire  home — "Triumphant  engagement.  Augustin 
Daly.  Must  reach  New  York  first  October.  Wire  a  hundred 
dollars  for  fare." 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  whole  Duncan  family  that  the 
lace  collar  should  have  been  invested  in  tomatoes,  rather  than 
in  more  substantial  food;  and  that  Elizabeth  and  Augustin 
should  have  arrived  in  Chicago  a  few  days  after  the  receipt  of 
the  telegram,  adding  two  more  mouths  to  be  fed.  Did  they 
not  afterwards  sink  several  fortunes  in  the  building  of  a  replica 
of  Agamemnon's  palace  on  a  hill  in  Greece,  only  to  find  when 
it  was  partly  done  that  there  was  no  water  on  the  hill?  It 
was  characteristic  of  the  whole  clan  that  they  should  have 
been  so  excited  on  first  seeing  London,  and  should  have  spent 
so  many  days  in  the  British  Museum,  and  so  many  hours  dash- 
ing about  the  streets  in  buses,  that  they  forgot  all  about  money, 
until  returning  one  afternoon  to  their  rooms,  they  found  the 
doors  locked  against  them  and  their  trunks  detained. 

But  it  could  have  happened  only  to  Isadora  that  one  day  in 
New  York,  when  she  was  dancing  to  her  mother's  playing  of 
Narcissus,  Ethelbert  Nevin  himself  should  have  come  dashing 
into  her  bare  studio  to  command  her  to  stop,  should  have  re- 
luctantly agreed  to  see  the  dance,  should  have  been  charmed 
by  it  and  "proposed  at  once  that  we  should  give  some  concerts 
together  in  the  small  music  room  at  Carnegie  Hall,"  with  the 
result  that  a  short  time  after  her  penniless  arrival  in  New 
York,  she  was  dancing  for  Mrs.  Astor  in  Newport.  It  could 
have  happened  only  to  Isadora  that  a  few  weeks  after  she  had 
been  tramping  the  streets  of  London  for  three  days  and  nights 
without  food  or  shelter,  she  and  Raymond,  being  put  in  good 
spirits  by  the  receipt  of  money  from  Elizabeth  in  New  York, 
should  have  expressed  their  joy  by  dancing  in  the  Kensington 
Gardens  at  the  precise  moment  that  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell 
strolled  by. 

The  really  Arabian  Nights  quality  of  the  tale  dates  from 
this  chance  meeting  with  Mrs.  Campbell,  and  her  introduction 
of  Isadora  to  various  English  artists.  The  days  are  very  near 
when  die  gottliche  Isadora  is  to  be  drawn  in  triumph  through 
the  streets  of  Berlin  every  night;  when  she  is  to  discuss  phil- 
osophy with  Haeckel  and  enjoy  cerebral  love  with  Hermann 
Thode;  when  she  is  to  meet  Gordon  Craig,  inspire  the  great 
Stanislavsky,  gain  the  friendship  of  Eleanora  Duse;  sojourn 
with  L.  on  his  yacht  in  the  Mediterranean  and  his  dahabeah 
on  the  Nile ;  adopt  children  by  the  score  for  her  Griinewald 
School  of  the  Dance;  risk  her  career  as  a  dancer  to  bear 
two  beautiful  children ;  reject  D'Annunzio,  because  no  other 
woman  had;  and  wander  weeping  over  the  world  when  her 
children  were  killed. 

In  her  wake  trailed  enthusiasm,  pity  and  denunciation.  Did 
she  not  glory  in  bearing  children  outside  the  bonds  of  holy 


Wesley  C.  Mitchell's 

BUSINESS  CYCLES 

The  Problem  and  Its  Setting 

Behind  the  bread  lines,  behind  unemployment,  behind 
the  social  problems  that  confront  American  life,  we 
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wedlock?  And  did  she  not  have  many  lovers?  Of  her  love 
she  says,  "I  hope  that  those  to  whom  I  gave  it  will  remember 
it  with  the  same  pleasure  as  I  do.  I  have  not  time  to  write 
about  them  all  in  these  memoirs,  any  more  than  I  can  tell  in 
one  volume  all  the  beautiful  hours  I  have  spent  in  forests  or 
in  fields,  or  the  marvelous  happiness  I  have  had  from  the  sym- 
phonies of  Mozart  and  Beethoven." 

This  passage  bears  the  same  date  as  her  discovery  of  love 
as  pleasure  in  place  of  love  as  tragedy.  She  was  slower  in  mak- 
ing this  discovery  than  most  of  those  who  are  fated  to  make 
it.  Her  girlish  love  affairs  were  the  idealistic  imaginary  kind. 
After  her  first  great  successes  in  Europe  she  used  to  spend 
the  night  alone,  reading  Kant  and  sipping  milk.  When  she 
made  the  fateful  discovery,  she  gave  herself  unreservedly  to  it. 
Once  she  had  trembled  before  her  lover;  now  she  "closed  over 
him  like  the  sea."  Her  flower  became  full-blown.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  it  became  full-blown  that  many  even  of  her  ad- 
mirers call  her  today  "poor  divine  Isadora."  We  are  all  dum- 
founded  by  complete  lack  of  caution  and  complete  generosity, 
especially  when  they  no  longer  carry  the  divine  sanction  of 
youth. 

Her  body  was  always  surpassingly  lovely.  Her  face,  in  vari- 
ous of  the  pictures  given  here,  is  equally  lovely.  Understand- 
ing, compassion  and  tolerance  are  in  it. 

From  the  first  to  the  last,  she  was  incredibly  naive  and  in- 
credibly wise.  She  could  observe  of  Strindberg  that  he  refused 
to  come  to  her  concert  even  when  she  offered  him  a  seat  on 
the  stage.  She  could  say  of  herself  that  she  was  "never  a 
vampire  but  always  an  inspirational."  In  her  abandonment  to 
pleasure  she  could  become  so  dependent  on  passion  that  she  was 
undone  without  it.  Yet  she  never  failed  to  thrill  to  beauty; 
to  sleep  on  a  board  or  go  without  meals  in  order  to  consum- 
mate some  fantastic  generosity;  to  know  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  its  various  shadows.  If  the  genius  that  lent 
her  wings  became  at  times  a  heavy  burden,  that  is  only  to  say 
that  she  was  mortal. 

ALICE  SEAL  PARSONS 


MINERS  AND  MURDER 

(Continued  from  page  155) 


even  when  an  Italian  is  found  dying  from  wounds  he  will  not 
give  the  slightest  inkling  as  to  who  the  murderer  was.  Such 
is  the  code. 

But  Rinaldo  Cappellini  is  also  an  Italian,  one  of  these  peo- 
ple's very  own.  Why  their  disaffection? 

The  answer  involves  the  whole  relation  of  a  leader  to  his 
followers,  his  difficult  and  subtle  task  of  keeping  their  con- 
fidence, of  carrying  them  along  with  him.  When  Rebel  Cappel- 
lini became  President  Cappellini,  he  was  no  longer  an  insurgent, 
but  the  administrator  of  a  district  embracing  100,000  miners, 
an  executive  under  a  written  constitution,  a  signatory  to  agree- 
ments with  powerful  employing  interests.  Just  after  he  took 
office,  moreover,  President  Lewis  urged  upon  the  district  presi- 
dents his  central  policy  that  contracts  must  be  strictly  enforced 
and  observed.  Alexander  Howat  was  expelled  when  he  con- 
tinued to  call  strikes  in  Kansas  contrary  to  union  contracts. 
Thus  Cappellini  soon  found  himself  faced  with  the  task  of 
keeping  to  orderly  procedure  the  very  men  he  had  once  led 
in  revolt.  And  to  his  new  task  he  brought  the  same  fierceness 
he  had  displayed  as  a  rebel.  He  fined  locals,  removed  officers, 
revoked  charters. 

It  was  over  this  very  issue  that  Campbell  and  Cappellini 
finally  broke.  For  Campbell,  like  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
men,  retained  his  faith  in  the  strategy  of  1920.  Cappellini  be- 
came a  blood-and-iron  chancellor  of  law  and  order;  Campbell 
remained  the  idol  of  Pittston  and  in  death  became  a  martyr. 

Yet  Cappellini,  I  was  told,  is  as  much  against  the  contract 
system  as  was  Campbell,  as  is  the  individual  Italian.  We  have 
only  to  turn  to  Mussolini  to  see  another  emotional  rebel  of 
this  same  race  grasp  the  reins  of  administration  and  vent  his 
will  with  the  world  applauding.  But  here  the  analogy  stops. 
Under  a  constitutional  system  a  leader  must  be  able  to  educate 
his  people  as  he  himself  becomes  educated.  In  this  Cappellini 
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failed.  He,  as  much  as  any  man,  knew  the  depth  of  Pittston's 
feeling  against  the  contractor.  He  knew,  too,  Pittston's  su- 
preme confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  direct  action.  As  Cappellini 
grew  to  appreciate  the  intricacies  of  constitutions  and  agree- 
ments, he  should  have  helped  his  erstwhile  followers  to  for- 
mulate their  grievances  in  a  way  which  would  overcome  their 
fear  of  victimization,  and  should  have  guided  them  through 
the  various  stages  of  the  adjustment  machinery,  a  maze  that 
passes  the  understanding  of  Tony  Farrellio  drilling  and  blast- 
ing coal  in  Number  Six  shaft. 

1  NTERNAL  trade-union  politics  also  enters  the  picture— 
[  and  brings  confusion.  A  union  is  essentially  a  political  organi- 
zation, with  conventions,  elections,  initiative,  referendum  and 
recall.  In  theory,  it  is  a  democracy,  in  which  the  rank  and  file 
decide  policies  and  laws.  In  practice,  just  like  a  city,  state  or 
national  government,  it  is  run  on  a  party  system.  Whether 
they  call  themselves  communists,  socialists,  progressives  or  con- 
servatives, "party"  strife  in  trade  unions  is  nine  times  out  of 
ten  a  case  of  the  "outs"  against  the  "ins."  The  "outs"  in 
District  Number  One  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
the  trouble  in  Pittston.  Behind  the  meetings  of  the  general 
grievance  committees  which  have  recently  been  held  in  the  dis- 
trict denouncing  Cappellini  and  demanding  a  district  convention 
— at  which  it  is  rumored  they  hope  to  oust  him — can  be  seen 
the  guiding  hand  of  men  who  have  run  in  previous  elections 
against  the  present  officials.  They  disavow  any  personal  aims. 
Their  speeches  certainly  do  not  create  the  issues;  but  neither 
do  they  help  straighten  out  the  tangle  in  the  collieries  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company. 

As  for  the  company,  the  trouble  at  Pittston  is  in  a  sense 
a  harvest  from  seeds  sown  long  ago — the  hiring  of  cheap  for- 
eign labor  in  large  numbers  and  the  extensive  use  of  the  con- 
tract system  in  its  fight  against  the  miners'  union.  "A  fine 
mess  I  came  into,"  is  the  cryptic  way  in  which  a  high  executive 
official  put  it  to  me.  For  he  was  appointed  to  his  office  in 
1920  at  the  conclusion  of  the  insurgent  strike.  Before  coming 
to  the  coal  fields,  he  had  been  coal  traffic  manager  for  a  rail- 
road. There  his  work  had  been  primarily  to  solicit  orders  for 
coal — a  salesman.  Here  he  found  himself  handling  thousands 
of  workers  scattered  over  a  dozen  properties — with  questions 
of  personnel  thrust  at  him,  promotions,  discharges,  the  deter- 
mination of  wages  and  conditions,  the  adjustment  of  grievances. 
Asked  whether  he  had  ever  thought  of  engaging  a  personnel 
director,  he  replied,  "No — the  union  handles  all  labor  mat- 
ters." One  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that,  like  many  employers 
who  deal  with  unions,  the  management  in  Pittston  expects  the 
United  Mine  Workers  to  carry  the  entire  load  of  keeping  peace 
within  the  industrial  family.  After  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
proper  organization  of  work  so  as  to  keep  down  friction  and 
grievances  is  a  responsibility  of  management. 

Given  the  history  of  Colliery  Number  Six,  the  re-intro- 
duction of  the  contract  system  was  bound  to  lead  to  trouble. 
Perhaps  the  management  thought  of  this  eventuality  and  took 
a  chance,  feeling  as  it  does  that  above  all  it  must  make  its  opera- 
tions pay.  Its  technical  reasons  for  the  use  of  the  contract 
system  seem  to  have  some  weight.  Thin  veins  can  be  worked 
best  if  mechanical  loaders  are  used,  a  simple  conically  shaped 
metal  device,  worked  by  an  engine,  which  scrapes  down  the 
coal  after  it  has  been  blasted.  A  gang  of  at  least  twelve  men 
is  required  for  the  efficient  operation  of  one  of  these  loaders. 
"Hence,"  says  the  management,  "the  reason  for  the  contractor." 
"But  why  can't  the  company  organize  a  gang  itself  with  a 
foreman  in  charge?"  I  asked  one  of  the  company's  officials. 

The  reply  came  quickly:  "I'll  answer  like  the  Irish  by 
asking  you,  'Wouldn't  I  do  it  if  I  could?'  The  simple  fact 
is  that  the  company  can't  get  the  men  to  work  eight  hours  and 
the  contractor  can.  When  the  miner  works  for  us,  he  works 
on  a  piece  basis;  he  stops  when  he  has  mined  enough  coal  to 
yield  him  a  satisfactory  wage.  He  considers  himself  his  own 
boss  and  we  have  no  way  of  compelling  him  to  go  on.  When 
he  is  hired  by  the  contractor  he  must  work  eight  hours  or  he 
is  discharged.  Well,  you  have  seen  our  breakers.  They  cost 
a  million  or  more  apiece.  Our  equipment  is  expensive.  Our 
overhead  is  large  and  whether  a  miner  works  a  few  hours  or 
a  full  eight-hour  day  makes  a  vast  difference  in  our  daily  ton- 
nage and  therefore  in  our  overhead  cost  per  ton." 
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In  other  industries,  unions  and  management  have  discovered 
ways  and  means  for  grappling  with  just  such  difficulties.  In 
the  repair  shops  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway,  in  the 
clothing  factories  of  Chicago,  and  in  printing,  they  have  blazed 
new  paths  in  recent  years  in  devising  ways  to  increase  pro- 
ductive efficiency.  Interestingly  enough,  the  last  agreement 
signed  by  the  anthracite  operators  and  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers early  in  1926  called  on  the  operators  and  miners  to  work 
out  through  their  Board  of  Conciliation  just  such  "a  reciprocal 
program  of  cooperation  and  efficiency."  But  so  far  not  a 
single  step  has  been  taken.  Talks  with  leaders,  local  as  well 
as  national,  reveal  that  they  do  not  consider  technical  difficulties 
like  those  in  Pittston  as  coming  within  the  purview  of  "coopera- 
tion and  efficiency."  To  union  leaders  such  a  program  means 
most  of  all  the  check-off,  by  which  union  dues  are  collected 
by  the  company  and  transmitted  directly  to  the  union.  To 
operators  it  means  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  the  union  to 
eliminate  stoppages  during  the  life  of  the  agreement. 

What  explains  this  limited  conception?  For  one  thing  it 
goes  back  to  the  war  footing  of  the  industry.  For  years  anthra- 
cite operators  have  fought  against  even  recognizing  the  miners' 
union.  Although  the  international  officials  of  the  union  have, 
since  1902,  always  negotiated  the  agreements  controlling  in- 
dustrial relations,  they  were  for  a  long  time  permitted  to  sign 
them  only  as  individuals  representing  the  employes  of  the  com- 
panies. It  was  not  until  1916  that  the  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  and  the  three  district  presidents  were  permitted 
to  sign  in  their  official  capacity  an  agreement  negotiated  in 
that  year.  Today  miners'  officials  feel  that  the  operators  do 
not  welcome  any  cooperation  on  their  part  in  management. 
It  remains  for  the  employers  in  anthracite  to  give  the  lead. 

T)ERHAPS  what  is  needed,  too,  is  some  measure  to  supple- 
i.  ment  conciliation  machinery.  In  existence  since  1902,  the 
latter  provides  for  the  adjustment  of  grievances  through  appeals 
ranging  from  the  foreman,  manager,  district  conciliation  boards, 
a  board  of  conciliation  of  the  whole  industry,  to  an  umpire  whose 
decision  is  final.  On  the  whole,  the  leaders  on  both  sides  agree 
that  this  machinery  has  functioned  well,  but  the  rank  and  file 
feel  that  it  is  cumbersome  and  time-consuming.  A  whole  year 
elapsed  recently,  for  instance,  between  the  submission  of  a  case 
to  the  umpire  and  his  award,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  agree- 
ment provides  that  such  awards  shall  be  made  within  thirty 
days.  It  was  a  very  complicated  case  and  several  hearings 
were  necessary  to  secure  all  of  the  evidence.  But  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  in  very  few  instances,  if  any,  is  an  award  made 
within  the  prescribed  period.  Indeed,  doubt  exists  whether  it 
is  at  all  possible  to  make  decisions  within  thirty  days.  It  is 
only  after  the  reference  of  a  case  to  the  umpire  that  briefs 
are  prepared  and  submitted  to  him.  Workers  are  not  trained 
in  the  methods  of  gathering  and  presenting  evidence,  and  fre- 
quently in  justice  to  the  men  themselves  it  is  necessary  for  the 
umpire  to  ask  for  more  facts  even  after  the  briefs  are  sub- 
mitted. Here  the  union  would  seem  to  need  a  new  type  of 
expert  service.  Meanwhile  the  umpire,  Charles  P.  Neill,  can 
devote  only  part  of  his  time  to  his  duties.  He  has  frequently 
asked  to  be  released.  But  to  this  neither  the  operators  nor 
the  miners'  officials  will  agree.  They  have  the  utmost  confi- 
dence not  only  in  his  knowledge  of  the  industry  but  also  in 
his  integrity  and  impartiality.  They  are  determined  not  to 
replace  him — no  matter  what  delay  must  be  incurred  under 
present  conditions — until  there  is  absolutely  no  other  course 
open  to  them. 

But  the  tragedies  in  Pittston — where  the  real  grievance 
underlying  them  was  not  brought  out  into  open  discussion  until 
after  it  had  driven  the  men  to  revolt — point  to  the  need  of 
some  further  measure  that  may  operate  continually  not  so 
much  to  adjust  difficulties  as  to  remove  the  causes  that  create 
them.  In  this  direction  Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke  made  a  sig- 
nificant suggestion  in  the  American  Federationist  last  August 
— that  agreements  signed  between  employers  and  employes  em- 
body provisions  for  continuous  joint  research.  Surely,  with  the 
technical  guidance  of  mining  engineers,  a  way  might  be  found 
to  organize  a  machine  gang,  for  example,  without  jobbing  it 
out  to  a  contractor. 

There  is  finally  the  question  of  national  responsibility. 
Aggravating  the  situation  in  Pittston  is  the  fact  that  the  men 
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have  been  working  only  two  or  thee  days  a  week.  They  have 
not  been  earning  an  adequate  weekly  wage.  The  past  winter 
has  been  a  mild  one,  and  the  demand  for  domestic  fuel  has  not 
been  up  to  normal.  Moreover,  former  consumers  of  anthracite 
have  turned  to  substitutes  such  as  oil  and  the  smokeless  bitumi- 
nous of  West  Virginia.  At  present,  anthracite  operators  arr 
raising  a  large  fund  for  an  educational  campaign  to  stimulate 
the  greater  use  of  anthracite.  If  its  markets  are  not  regained, 
there  is  danger  that  anthracite,  too,  may  confront  the  fate 
which  has  long  faced  bituminous — overdevelopment  and  chronic 
unemployment. 

Before  1925,  anthracite  was  a  relatively  stable  industry.  Its 
miners  were  employed  90  per  cent  of  the  year  as  compared 
with  70  per  cent  in  bituminous.  It  would  be  a  calamity  if 
this  stability  were  permanently  undermined  by  a  shift  in  the 
market.  Moreover,  mere  competitive  warfare  between  various 
producers  of  fuel — substitutes  as  well  as  coal — must  spell  a 
wasteful  exploitation  of  the  country's  resources.  Clearly  what 
is  needed  is  a  national  scheme  of  control  for  fuel  either 
within  the  industry,  or  such  a  federal  commission  as  we 
already  have  for  the  railroads,  to  regulate  production  so 
that  the  needs  of  the  country  may  be  rilled  with  a  minimum 
of  waste,  material  as  well  human.  The  United  States 
Coal  Commission  and  students  of  the  coal  industry  gen- 
erally have  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  just  such  a  control. 
The  current  hearings  before  the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  on  the  bituminous  strike  have  brought  these  pro- 
posals once  more  into  the  foreground  of  public  discussion.  The 
present  plight  of  bituminous  may  at  last  lead  to  effective  legis- 
lation which  will,  at  once  and  for  all,  help  put  the  industry, 
bituminous  as  well  as  anthracite,  on  a  stable  basis.  Only  thus 
can  America  eliminate  a  major  factor  underlying  the  continuous 
strife  and  the  occasional  bloodshed  which  has  accompanied  the 
mining  of  coal. 

But  whatever  repercussions  national  policy  may  have  upon 
Pittston,  its  immediate  problem  of  turmoil  and  murder  presents 
a  challenge  to  the  responsible  leadership  in  anthracite.  Some 
method  of  eliminating  the  contract  system  must  be  found.  It 
frequently  requires  a  major  calamity,  like  flood  or  fire,  to 
stir  the  imagination  of  men  into  framing  measures  necessary 
for  prevention.  The  tragic  deaths  in  Pittston  may  inaugurate 
that  cooperation  between  operators  and  union  leaders  in  anthra- 
cite which  every  one  hoped  for  after  the  protracted  strike  of 
1925-26  but  which  has  so  far  failed  of  realization. 


THE  DOCTOR'S   KIT  OF   TOOLS 
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THE  AMERICAN  DISCOVERY 
OF  RUSSIA-SUMMER  OF  1928 

The  two  greatest  nations  on  the  earth  no 
longer  know  each  other.  Volumes  have  been 
written.  But  in  the  past  ten  years  a  mere 
handful  of  American  social  workers,  writers 
and  business  men  has  seen  revolutionary 
Russia  at  work.  Still  fewer  Russians  have 
visited  this  country,  and  the  American  who 
goes  into  Russia  today  is  something  more  than 
a  tourist. 

Last  summer  two  parties  of  American  stu- 
dents and  intellectual  workers,  men  and 
women,  were  enabled  to  visit  Russia  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  National  Student 
Federation  of  America  and  the  Open  Road. 
They  were  received  by  the  Society  of  Cultural 
Relations  with  Foreign  Countries  and  the 
Sovtorgflot.  The  same  organizations  are 
again  welcoming  a  few  groups.  Each  will 
comprise  eight  members  under  the  leadership 
of  an  informed  American,  and  will  be  accom- 
panied in  Russia  by  a  Russian  interpreter. 

Itineraries:  3,  4,  5  and  6  weeks. 
Inclusive  rdand  (rip  prices:  $770  to  $1080 
Sailings:  June  23rd,  June  30th  and  July  7th 
Visas:  Application  through  the  Open  Road 

THE  OPEN  ROAD,  INC. 
2  WEST  46  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


fee  was  to  be  divided,  much  of  the  danger  from  the  division 
would  disappear.  Unless  the  patient  knows,  the  financial  temp- 
tation to  the  doctor  remains,  and  it  is  a  severe  temptation. 
Can  it  be  controlled  by  pledge-taking?  There  is  no  body  of 
facts  with  which  to  answer  the  question.  The  general  public 
has  hardly  appreciated  that  fee-splitting  exists,  that  it  is  a 
grave  evil  and  that  it  is  not  only  the  doctor's  problem  but  its 
own.  .1 

How  have  the  transformations  of  medical  practice  affected 
the  average  doctor's  income?  The  earnings  of  the  successful 
surgeon  or  the  distinguished  consultant  hardly  concern  us. 
What  of  the  median  man?  With  the  possible  exception  of 
university  teaching,  medicine  demands  today  a  longer  and  more 
expensive  training  and  apprenticeship,  and  progress  during  the 
early  years  of  practice  is  slower,  than  in  other  professions. 
Over  60  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  medical  schools  during 
1925  and  1926  had  an  earlier  bachelor's  degree  and  most  of 
the  remainder  had  had  at  least  two  years  of  college.  On  this 
had  followed  four  years  of  medical  school  and  at  least  one 
year  as  intern  in  a  hospital  before  remunerative  practice  could 
even  begin.  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  writing  in  the  January  Atlantic 
Monthly,  says:  "I  have  obtained  from  a  number  of  interns 
in  hospitals  a  statement  of  their  actual  expenses  for  their  pro- 
fessional education  as  outlined  above,  and  the  average  is  prac- 
tically $10,000."  Except  for  men  who  start  in  fortunate  posi- 
tions, there  is  much  unused  time  and  small  income  during  the 
initial  years. 

In  1922,  the  New  York  State  Tax  Commission  published 
a  report  of  the  1920  income  tax  returns  according  to  occupa- 
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3  Special  Tours  to 

Paris  Social  Welfare 
Conferences 

DIRECT  TOUR:  Leave  New  York  June  23,  re- 
turn July  23.  All  expenses  included,  from  $290. 

INTERNATIONAL  WELFARE  TOURS: 

LONDON,   PARIS,  VIENNA,  SWITZERLAND 

World  Expositions — Prague,  Nuremberg,  Cologne 

MUSIC  FESTIVALS— 

Vienna,  Salzburg,   Munich 
7  Countries — 7  weeks;  from   $418. 

ALL  EUROPE,  including  RUSSIA: 

12  Countries — 2  months;  from  $537. 


SEE  RUSSIA 

1  5   Different  Tours  at  a  Price  You  Can  Afford 
Frequent  Sailings,   beginning  May   5th 

American-European  Travel  Bureau 

Steamer   Ticket}   and   Tours  to   all  European   Points 
100   Fifth    Avenue  New   York  City 
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For  Letters  of  Appeal 
VAX*-      \jxcrx*jx*xftcL-   \_  oJdCarUfc-' 


0 

New  and  Effective 

HAVE   ALL  THE   APPEARANCE  OF  ACTUALLT 
HAND  WRITTEN  LETTERS.    COST  MUCH  LESS. 

Samples  and  Special  Offer  On  Request 

G.  HERT        106  East  19th  SL        N.  Y.  City 


Social 
Workers 


and 


Public  Health 
Nurses 


REGISTER  NOW 

for 

SUMMER  and  FALL 
POSITIONS 

Joint  Vocational  Service,  Inc. 

130  East  22nd  Street,   New  York  City 

FAMILY  CASE  WORK    PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 
CHILD  WELFARE  GENERALIZED 

SETTLEMENTS  SPECIALIZED 


VISIT 
SOVIET     RUSSIA 

THIS  SUMMER 

GROUPS  SAILING 
May   25th— 

"Carmania" 
May   30th — 


All  tours  in- 
clude a  10  day 
stay  over  in 
MOSCOW  and 
LENIN- 
GRAD  where 
places  of  his- 
torical and 
educational  in- 
terest will  be 
visited. 


"Aquitania" 

Via:  London,  Kiel 
Canal,  Helsingfors 
Return :  Warsaw, 

Berlin,    Paris. 
$450.00  and  up 

INQUIRE 

WORLD    TOURISTS,      Inc. 

69  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Tel.   Algonquin    6900 


July  6th — 

"Caronia" 

July  9th — 
"Aquitania" 

Via:  Paris,  Berlin, 

Riga. 
Return:     Warsaw, 

Rotterdam.  London. 
$500.00  and  up 


THE     OPEN     ROAD 

Announces  Two  European  Tours  of  Inquiry 
Summer  of  1928 


For  Graduate  Students  of  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

Leader:  Mary  Noel  Arrowsmith. 

Sailing  June  30,  returning  Septem- 
ber 9. 

Germany,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Aus- 
tria, Hungary,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, France. 

Membership  limited  to  12. 

For  particulars  address: 

THE  OPEN  ROAD,  INC. 
2  W  46  ST.      NEW  YORK 


For  Graduate  Students  of  Social  and 
Industrial  Problems. 

Leader:    Dorothea  de  Schwemitz. 

Sailing  June  20,  returning  August 
26. 

The  International  Conference  of 
Social  Work  in  Paris;  Switzer- 
land, Austria,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
Germany,  England. 

Membership  limited  to  12. 


tion,  showing  that  of  13,910  returns  from  physicians  "working 
for  themselves": 

5,632  or  41%  reported  taxable  incomes  not  over  $3  ooo 

4,644  or  33%  of  $3,000  to  siooo 

2,644  or  .9%  "         Of     5,000  to  10,000 

736  or  05%  •'         Of  ,0|000  to  20000 

*54  or  02%  •'         Of  over  2O)OOO 

13,910         100% 

The  interpretation  of  these  figures  is  not  clear.  It  would 
have  been  especially  desirable  to  bring  out  the  distinction  be- 
tween net  and  gross  income.  The  run  of  the  figures  suggests 
that  while  the  very  high  incomes  secured  by  a  few  men  un- 
doubtedly lure  every  young  medical  optimist,  three-quarters  of 
physicians  earn  $5,000  or  less.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  average 
gross  income  of  the  practicing  physician  in  a  city  is  more  than 
$5,000  a  year  and  in  small  communities  it  is  certainly  less. 
Testimony  from  many  sources  indicates  that  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  doctor's  office,  his  growing  kit  of  tools  and 
the  service  required  to  maintain  them,  his  automobile,  and  so 
on,  take  from  30  to  50  per  cent  of  his  gross  income.  An  esti- 
mate of  one-third  of  gross  income  devoted  to  professional  ex- 
penses, leaving  only  two-thirds  for  the  doctor  and  his  family, 
is  not  excessive.  Moreover,  when  the  doctor  in  private  prac- 
tice is  ill  or  takes  a  vacation,  his  income  stops.  The  financial 
result  is  often  distressing,  particularly  to  younger  doctors,  and 
is  enhanced  by  the  perennial  problem  of  collecting  bills.  Every 
good  doctor  earns  all  he  gets,  but  he  doesn't  get  all  he  earns. 

In  former  times  these  difficulties  were  partly  met  when  the 
young  physician  attached  himself  as  assistant  to  an  established 
practitioner.  They  are  partly  met  today  by  the  development 
of  salaried  positions  in  hospitals  and  clinics  and  by  work  under 
public  health  services,  voluntary  health  agencies,  insurance  com- 
panies and  the  growing  field  of  industrial  medicine.  A  consider- 
able sample  of  the  1920  graduates  of  medical  schools  showed 
that  17.8  per  cent  had  taken  full-time  and  20.7  per  cent  part- 
time  positions.  The  percentage  among  recent  graduates  of  all 
medical  schools  in  the  United  States  is  probably  lower  than 
among  this  sample.  Public  work  has  greatly  reduced  such 
diseases  as  typhoid  fever,  malaria,  and  the  summer  diarrheas 
of  children  and  has  transferred  much  treatment  of  tuberculosis, 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea  from  individual  private  practice  to  hos- 
pitals and  clinics.  There  have  been  compensating  factors,  it 
is  true,  returning  to  the  medical  profession  income  that  has 
been  taken  away — such  as  salaried  posts  in  health  work  and 
the  education  of  the  public  to  seek  the  doctor  for  illnesses  that 
are  neither  grave  nor  emergent.  But  we  do  not  know  how 
nearly  the  gains  have  balanced  the  losses  and  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  the  doctors  who  have  benefited  most  from  the  gain* 
are  not  the  ones  who  have  suffered  most  from  the  losses. 

BUT  we  must  not  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  financial  side 
of  the  doctor's  calling.  Private  practice  balances  the  lure 
of  self-dependence  against  its  risks  and  uncertainties.  "Yester- 
day you  may  have  been  idle  and  today  you  may  be  busy,"  said 
a  distinguished  physician,  speaking  of  the  young  doctor's  life, 
"and  of  tomorrow  you  know  nothing.  But  there  is  a  tremen- 
dous stimulus  in  this  very  uncertainty,  and  in  knowing  that 
what  you  gain  will  be  your  own  gain,  with  no  orders  and  no 
price-fixing  from  a  boss."  From  the  same  characteristics  of 
his  vocation  arise  those  compensations  to  the  physician  which 
are  above  and  beyond  money.  The  typical  doctor  loves  men 
and  women  and  finds  a  high  and  profound  stimulus  in  the 
daily  intimacies  with  suffering  and  anxious  fellow-beings,  in 
the  sense  of  power,  the  joy  of  helpfulness,  the  compulsions  of 
responsibility.  The  intimate  relation  of  doctor  and  patient 
may  be  observed  in  the  hospital  as  well  as  in  the  home;  and 
one  sees  it  among  men  who  serve  for  salaries  as  well  as  among 
those  whose  livelihood  is  from  fees.  It  is  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  the  calling  and  will  be  evoked  wherever  fine  men 
practice  it. 

Doctors  and  public  alike  have  reason  to  scan  with  care  that 
challenging  "overhead,"  that  30,  40  or  50  per  cent  of  profes- 
sional expense  which  the  doctor  in  individual  private  practice 
must  carry.  The  cost  of  service  to  the  patient  is  loaded  by 
just  this  amount.  To  the  young  doctor,  that  overhead  greatly 
increases  the  difficulties  in  getting  a  start.  To  all  doctors  the 
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added  cost  of  service  diminishes  the  "volume  of  business,"  de- 
creasing the  number  of  patients  who  will  summon  doctors  un- 
der conditions  not  dangerous  or  seriously  distressing.  To 
diminish  the  wide  spread  between  net  and  gross  income  is  a 
matter  in  which  the  interests  of  the  physician  and  the  public 
are  at  one.  How  can  this  be  accomplished? 

The  public  would  be  glad  to  see  the  price  of  butter  and 
eggs  lowered,  and  would  be  willing  to  let  the  butter-and-egg 
man  take  care  of  himself.  But  in  medical  service  the  public 
has  a  different  kind  of  interest.  Whether  a  doctor  is  earn- 
ing $2,500  a  year  or  $25,000,  he  carries  for  his  patients  the 
same  legal  and  moral  responsibility  of  life  and  death.  No 
other  profession  has  such  an  intimate  and  personal  relation, 
at  times  such  a  supreme  and  tragic  responsibility,  to  those  it 
serves.  There  is  hardly  a  family  in  the  land  to  which  this 
truth  does  not  some  time  come  home.  The  public  which 
needs  medical  service  and  the  physicians  who  furnish  it  have 
a  common  interest  that  physicians  shall  be  well  trained,  ade- 
quately remunerated,  and  able  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  in- 
dependence of  position  necessary  to  hold  the  highest  grade  of 
men  and  women  within  this  profession.  The  public  has  good 
reason  to  want  to  cheapen  doctoring,  but  by  no  means  to 
cheapen  doctors. 

Clearly,  organization  is  necessary  if  the  complex  modern 
tools  of  the  art  of  healing  are  to  be  accessible  to  and  within 
the  means  of  all  the  patients  who  need  them  and  all  the  doc- 
tors who  know  how  to  use  them.  The  problem  of  maintain- 
ing a  wholesome  individualism  under  conditions  of  organiza- 
tion must  be  faced  in  the  medical  field  as  in  other  phases  of 
«ocial  life. 

What  can  be  done  to  lessen  the  burden  of  sickness  and  its 
financial  anxieties  and  disasters?  What  can  social  workers  do 
about  it — for  themselves  as  victims — for  the  community  as 
citizens?  In  a  later  article  Mr.  Davis  urill  take  up  these  chal- 
lenging questions. 


THE   GIRL  TRIBE 

(Continued  from  page   159) 


Nothing  can  be  more  dramatic  than  to  witness  a  wage-earning 
girl  face  her  wage-earning  parents  who  have  spent  their  money 
their  way,  and  are  aghast  when  she  demands  the  same  privilege. 
'"But  your  mother  has  bought  fancy  sheets  and  towels  for  your 
c-hest,"  urged  a  thrifty  father.  "I  don't  want  things  in  my 
•chest.  I  want  a  new  coat,  and  I'm  going  to  buy  it,"  retorted 
the  stern-eyed  daughter  with  her  bills  clutched  in  her  purse. 
Fancy  towels  indeed!  How  charm  the  mate  who  is  to  wipe 
his  face  on  the  towels,  unless  she  has  good  clothes?  The  code 
of  the  tribe  is  to  earn  wages  as  soon  as  possible  before  mar- 
riage, and  as  long  as  possible  afterwards.  And  then  to  spend 
at  as  they  choose.  "Manage  our  money  affairs  any  way  but 
Mother's  way,"  is  their  motto! 

In  contrast  to  this  steadfast  determination  to  earn  an  in- 
«come,  is  the  somewhat  hazy  outline  of  how  it  is  to  be  done. 
Abstractions  turn  a  trifle  vague  as  they  become  concrete.  "I 
•don't  know,"  is  the  most  frequent  answer  to  the  question — 
"How  do  you  expect  to  earn  your  living?"  To  any  one  who 
•considers  the  younger  generation  all-knowing,  we  suggest  ask- 
ing the  question  as  they  leave  school — any  school,  "What  d 
you  expect  to  do?"  They  may  be  anything  from  a  seventh 
grader  to  a  college  graduate,  but  they  are  one  in  not  knowing 
what  to  do  next.  Sometimes  a  bundle  wrapper  wants  to  be 
a  cartoonist,  "like  that  guy  that  draws  Flapper  Fanny."  We 
hand  her  a  pencil  and  ask  her  what  she  wants  to  draw.  "I 
•don't  know."  Sometimes  the  pride  of  her  class  wants  to  be 
a  writer.  "What  do  you  want  to  write?"  And  again,  "I 
don't  know."  Where  do  you  want  to  go  into  business?  What 
business?  Where  do  you  expect  to  get  your  training?  What 
do  you  want  to  train  for?  What  can  you  do?  How  much 
are  you  worth  to  any  employer?  What  finished  work  can 
you  show  as  a  sample?  How  can  you  apply  what  you  have 
ttearned?  To  all  such  questions,  "I  don't  know"  is  the  agonized 
reply.  "I  thought  I'd  like  to  give  lectures,"  announced  one 
:girl.  "What  about?"  "I  don't  know.  Maybe  Hamlet,  or 
•something,"  she  faltered.  The  intentions  of  the  tribe  are  brave 
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WE'VE  told  how  Fels-Naptha 
'    can  help  them.  But  how 
about  your  own  laundress  and 

your  own  cleaninS  woman? 
Pels-  Naptha  Soap  will  speed 
their  tasks  too,  and  lighten  them  ! 

And,  in  the  last  analysis,  you  will  be  the  one  to  profit. 
For  hard  rubbing  is  what  makes  clothes  wear  out  in  the 
wash.  And  Fels-Naptha  makes  hard  rubbing  unnecessary, 
because  it  brings  extra  help.  The  extra  help  of  two  efficient 
cleaners  working  together.  Good  golden  soap  and  plenty 
of  naptha,  blended  by  the  exclusive  Fels-Naptha  process. 
Naptha  —  the  same  agent  used  by  dry  cleaners  for  their  ex- 
acting work  —  dissolves  stubborn  dirt  while  the  rich,  soapy 
suds  wash  the  dirt  away. 

Fels-Naptha  does  excellent  work  in  washing  machine  or 
tub;  in  cool,  hot  or  lukewarm  water,  or  when  your  clothes 
are  boiled.  And  it  is  extra  help  for  household  cleaning,  too. 
We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  sample.  Simply 
write  to  Pels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FELS-NAPTHA 


C  1928,  FeU  &  Co. 


THE  GOLDEN  BAR  VITH  THE  CLEAN  NAPTHA  ODOR 


"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  fourth  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S — it  will  be  tent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


PAUL  OVERHAGE,  Inc. 

Quality  Printers 

MAGAZINES,  HOUSE  ORGANS,  ANNUAL  REPORTS,  W 
EDUCATIONAL  PAMPHLETS,  FINANCIAL  APPEALS,   I 
CAMPAIGN    LITERATURE.    MOST    MODERN    I* 
EQUIPPED  PLANT  FOR  ECONOMICAL  PRODUCTION  ft 

Telephone:  Pennsylvania  7370 
229  West  28th  Street  New  York  City 
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Hooven 

Typewritten  Letters 
at  Sensible  Prices 

Each  letter  actually  typewritten — as  few 
as  25  letters  handled  economically. 
The  operation  of  our  shop  24  hours  per 
day  with  60  Hooven  automatic  type- 
writers enables  us  to  give  overnight 
service  on  quantities  up  to  5,000. 

We  have  served  most  of  the  large  cam- 
paigns conducted  within  the  past  two 
years. 

J.  A.  WANT  ORGANIZATION,  Inc. 

A  Complete  Mail  Service 

122  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Hooven    typewritten    Letters multigraphing process 

letters — addressing — mailing. 

Phones:  Watkins  3563-45  I  0-45  1  I       J.  A.  Want,  Pres. 


Who  is  Competent  to  Plan 

INSTITUTIONS 

A  building  ii  merely  a  housing  for  a  function.  What  li  to 
be  done  daily,  every  hour  in  the  day,  by  every  person  in  in 
institution,  must  be  outlined  before  a  suitable  building  can 
be  planned.  A  building  can  be  planned  only  by  one  who 
knows  how  to  outline  the  functions. 

Henry  C.  Wright 

Consultant  on   Institutions 
188    Fourth    Avenue.    Now    York   City 

Aids  trustees  in  outlining  function!,  developing  plans,  *nd  also  1m 
tolTing  administrative  problem!. 


Have  You  Property  to  sell,  Cottages  to  rent? 

Advertise  in  the  CLASSIFIED  SECTION  of 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC  or  MIDMONTHLY. 

Rates:   30  cents   a   line,   $4.20  per  inch. 

For  further   information,   vnite  to 

ADVERTISING   DEPARTMENT 

SURVEY     GRAPHIC 

111    EAST    19TH    ST.  NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 


HOUSES   SUPPLYING    INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry   Goods 
FREDERICK   LOESER   & 
484   Fulton   Street 

CO. 
Brooklyn.  N.   Y. 

Groceries 
SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 

New  York 

[    and  self-reliant.     The  majority  of  their  vocational  bents  are 

'    shrouded  in  the  fogs  of  "I  don't  know." 

To  say  that  the  present  generation  any  more  than  any  other 
actually  enjoys  hard  work  and  longs  to  do  it  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  is  perhaps  going  a  little  too  far.  More  tears  are 
shed  by  the  girls  in  the  courtroom  over  the  hard  work  that 

i  they  had  to  do,  than  over  any  other  indignities  against  their 
persons.  And  in  many  a  college  graduate  burns  the  same  re- 
sentment against  routine.  "Expect  me  to  scrub  concrete 
floors?  Linoleum,  but  not  concrete,"  sobs  the  first.  "Expect 

|  me  with  my  diploma  to  be  a  clerk?"  protests  the  second.  Ap- 
parently Eve  no  less  than  Adam  finds  sweat  upon  her  brow  a 
curse  unless  it  is  got  there  according  to  her  liking.  But  what- 
ever her  training  or  talents,  one  rigid  and  universal  require- 
ment is  that  it  shall  leave  her  evenings  free  to  entertain  her 
"boy  friend".  She  will  get  up  at  six  if  she  must,  but  only 
starvation  will  get  her  into  bed  before  twelve. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  savages  who  stalk  through  explorers' 
note-books,  the  girls  of  the  tribe  wear  as  few  clothes  as  pos- 
sible. There  is  no  question  that  regardless  of  climate,  the  less 
they  have  on  the  better  they  are  suited.  Many  are  frank:  "I 
have  a  pretty  shape.  Why  not  show  it?"  Others  say  nothing, 
but  show  it  no  less.  We  make  no  critical  comment  on  these 
folkways.  We  know  that  actinic  rays  are  healthful,  and  that 
tight  clothes  impeded  circulation.  We  know  even  better,  that 
as  Shakespeare  observed,  "if  ladies  be  but  young  and  fair"  they 
not  only  have  a  knack  of  finding  it  out  but  of  knowing  better 
than  ony  one  else  how  to  get  the  attention  that  they  crave. 

Certainly  any  appeal  to  a  remnant  of  what  used  to  be  called 
personal  modesty,  is  to  appeal  to  a  taboo  that  has  lost  its  edge. 
The  only  girls  whom  we  know  who  would  object  to  parading 
anywhere  in  the  scantiest  of  bathing  suits  would  be  those  who 
would  not  look  their  best  in  such  a  costume.  The  rest  would 
be  more  than  ready.  If  the  pretty  ones — and  most  of  them  are 
that — decline  to  be  embarrassed  by  any  physical  exhibition, 
they  are  perhaps  a  trifle  more  sensitive  than  former  tribes  to 
injustice.  "Wasn't  it  rather  vulgar?"  (relative  to  display  as 
primitive  as  that  of  a  Fiji  flapper.)  As  well  address  a  fence 
post.  "Was  it  not  unfair?"  and  the  girl  writhes,  if  another  is 
in  trouble  for  her  offense.  If  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Georgian 
to  escape  from  the  Victorian,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  escape 
had  been  successfully  made.  Probably  if  we  all  had  to, dress 
in  bathing  suits,  we  should  be  more  careful  of  our  figures.  It 
is  doubtless  far  less  noticeable  if  we  overeat,  behind  a  veil 
and  hoops.  Unfortunately  the  peak  of  the  local  tuberculosis 
death-rate  is  higher  for  girls  at  the  courting  age  than  for  any 
other  of  the  human  species.  Can  it  be  that  they  eat  and  wear 
too  little?  And  sacrifice  too  much  sleep  after  a  working  day 

|    to  make  merry  with  the   "boy  friend"? 

HAS    the   girl    a    philosophy?     Perhaps    not.     But    had    her 
mother?  If  the  latter  hoped  to  marry  sometime,  have  some 
children,  and  be  supported  somehow  her  daughter  merely  plans 
a  similar  program  with  sharper  outlines.     She  intends  to  marry 
at  a  more  specific  date  if  she  can  bring  it  about,  have  a  definite 
I   number  of  children  at  desirable  intervals,  and  earn  a  definite 
j    sum   toward   the  upkeep  when  she  needs   to.     Mother  was   a 
trifle   vague    about   where   she   came    from.     Daughter   knows 
more  about  apes,  cells,  chromosomes,  and  complexes.     Perhaps 
both  are  somewhat  vague  as  to  where  they  are  going,  except 
that  daughter  definitely   does  not  want   to  go  where   Mother 
went.     She  wants  a  husband  who  does   not  have  to  work  so 
hard  and  get  so  irritable  as  her  father;    a  mother  who  is  not 
j    left  forlornly  without  occupation  after  her  children  leave  home; 
I    and  no  more  children  than  can  comfortably  have  their   teeth 
I    straightened  and  their  tonsils  out.     And  she  is  determined  to 
j    have  more  of  a  grip  on  the  bank  account  than  her  mother,  to 
i    help  to  swell  it  with  her  own  earnings,  married  or  single,  and 
!    to  do  so  in  chiffon  stockings  and  silk  underwear. 

A  simple  philosophy  perhaps.  A  little  lacking  in  subtlety, 
in  profundity,  in  poetry.  But  these  girls  are  the  product  of 
a  world  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  rest  of  us.  In  this  dis- 
tracted age  they  have  never  known  the  luxury  of  believing  in 
anything  else  whole-heartedly.  So  for  lack  of  other  vision, 
they  believe  in  themselves.  If  their  philosophy  is  somewhat 
thin,  it  has  grown  in  an  atmosphere  of  disillusion.  It  has  the 
stark  outline  of  a  tough,  stunted  tree  clutching  for  its  life  in 
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a.  sandy  windbittcn  hill.  If  their  joy  of  living  has  had  to 
struggle  to  survive  in  a  bewildered  world,  thank  God  it  has 
succeeded.  If  it  has  survived  at  the  expense  of  richness,  of 
reticence,  of  depth,  it  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  survived 
at  all.  If  their  formula  of  life  is  a  trifle  meager  and  com- 
placent, at  least  it  is  frank,  substantially  just,  and  entirely  de- 
void of  malice. 

WHILE  the  anthropologist  points  no  morals,  he  is  within 
his  rights  if  he  registers  a  few  comments  of  the  mothers  of 
the  tribe.  As  a  class  they  frankly  admit  their  inability  to  dazzle 
their  own  offspring.  And  they  have  a  valid  explanation:  "We 
sacrificed  to  give  our  daughters  what  we  did  not  have  our- 
selves. Of  course  they  excel  us.  We  want  them  to."  This  is 
true  enough.  If  the  mothers  were  born  in  a  mechanical  age, 
between  the  dextrous  crafts  of  their  grandmothers  and  the 
more  expert  science  of  their  daughters,  as  the  latter  would 
say,  "It's  their  hard  luck."  As  a  matter  of  course,  their  chil- 
dren will  surpass  them.  But  have  they  the  sagacity  that  comes 
with  mature  years,  even  without  its  ancient  arts?  Face  an 
audience  of  mothers  with  the  question,  "How  educate  your 
daughters  and  for  what?"  and  observe  how  much  sagacious 
philosophy  they  have.  As  to,  their  sons,  they  agree.  But  men- 
tion the  daughters,  and  the  snake  has  entered  Eden.  "Let  her 
marry  young — not  so  young — college — no  college — earn  money 
before  marriage — afterwards  too  if  she  wants  to — not  earn  at 
all — never  marry  a  man  who  cannot  support  her— at  least 
marry  and  help  support  the  husband  till  he  gets  started — travel 
— stay  at  home  and  keep  us  company — professional  training — 
no  training — marry  when  they  can  afford  children — marry  and 
wait  for  the  children — elaborate  wedding — any  kind  of  wedding 
they  want — live  with  the  old  folks — live  by  themselves" — and 
so  it  goes.  As  one  girl  remarked,  and  many  heads  nodded 
assent,  "The  only  thing  our  mothers  agree  on  is  that  we  must 
provide  them  with  grandchildren.  If  we'll  do  that,  they'll  let 
us  alone.  Anything  that  prevents  it,  they'll  fight."  Shrewd 
young  woman!  Focusing  the  facts  with  an  unsentimental, 
unwinking  stare.  After  interviewing  the  mothers,  to  turn  to 
the  girls  themselves  is  like  escaping  to  a  cool  and  quiet  cellar 
from  the  hurricane  which  roars  above.  Not  much  in  the  cellar 
perhaps,  but  what  there  is  is  not  hidden,  is  of  well-defined  if 
somewhat  monotonous  outline,  and  not  without  a  certain  canny 
grim  solidity. 

"If  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound,  who  shall  prepare 
himself  to  the  battle?"  asks  St.  Paul.  To  adopt  his  vivid 
metaphor,  we  would  suggest  that  the  trumpets  of  the  tribal 
elders  sound  as  uncertain  (magnificent  word!)  as  Johnny  tak- 
ing his  first  lesson  on  the  French  horn.  Perhaps  if  the  mothers, 
assisted  now  and  then  by  the  fathers,  the  teachers,  and  all  the 
rest  of  us,  could  agree  to  play  one  piece  of  music  at  a  time ; 
to  tune  all  the  trumpets,  from  tuba  to  trombone,  to  the  same 
pitch;  to  draw  a  deep  breath,  and  sustain  the  windy  chorus 
with  a  finish  that  our  younger  listeners  could  admire  and 
imitate,  the  youngsters  might  yearn  to  fit  a  little  more  agree- 
ably into  the  tribal  orchestra.  It  would  require  more  practice 
than  we  have  hitherto  been  willing  to  put  upon  our  trumpeting, 
but  the  blasts  might  not  be  so  uncertain.  The  youth  of  the 
tribe  might  listen  to  us,  instead  of  laugh  at  us.  They  might 
consider  us  artists  instead  of  "wagons."  In  time,  they  might 
even  invent  richer  harmonies  of  their  own. 


Pat.    Oct.    23.    1923— March    25,    1924 
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BUILDS  HEALTHY 
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The  Climbing  structure  without  a  fault.  The  Children 
take  to  it  instinctively.  As  a  developer  of  health,  hap- 
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Do  You  Know  That  In  The  World  War 
TEN  MILLION  Men  Were  Killed? 

Another   Ten    Million,    Men,    Women    and    Children    Died    from 
the  Effects  of  the  War 

DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT  THE  NEXT  WAR  WILL 
BE  EVEN  MORE  DESTRUCTIVE? 

All   the  nations,    including   the   United    States,   are   spending   far   more   for 

militarism  than  they  did  in  1913  and  perfecting  machinery  to  spread  death 

wholesale? 

Do  you  know  that  General  Pershing  warned  that  another  World 
War  might  destroy   our  Civilization? 

And  that  General  Allen  (on  his  return  to  the  U.  S.  A.,  after  being  in  com- 
mand of  the  American  troops  on  the  Rhine)  said  that  Europe  was  heading 
for  another  war  and  should  this  occur  the  U.  S.  A.  would  find  it  impossible 
to  remain  neutral? 

Preparedness  Does  Not  Pay;   Witness  Europe's   Condition   Today 

War  does  not  protect;   Think  of  what  the  women   and  children  in  Europe 
have  suffered. 

Do  you  know  that  wars  do  not  happen;  They  are  made;  and 
that  we,  "The  Public,"  can  prevent  future  wars?  Destroy 

war  before  it  destroys  mankind. 

Do  you  know  that  since  1775  the  United  States  Federal  Govern- 
ment spent  about  $66,000,000,000,  of  which  about  $56,000,000,000, 
was  for  warfare? 

Decide  noia  that  human  life  should  always  be  held  sacred  and 
that  the  first  human  right  is  the  right  to  life  itself — organized 
killing  is  just  as  wrong  as  the  murder  of  one  man  by  another. 

Resolve,  as  many  brave  men  and  women  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe  have  resolved,  that  you  will  never  support  another  war. 
If  a  sufficient  number  take  this  stand,  there  will  never  be 
another  war. 

Write  at  once  to  the  President,  your  Senators  and 
Congressmen  to  settle  the  difficulties  in  China,  Nicara- 
gua and  Mexico  by  arbitration  to  prevent  another 
World  War. 

Ask  your  organizations,  labor,  social  and  religious,  to  endorse  a 
program  of  world  peace  and  disarmament,  and  to  send  resolu- 
tions to  their  congressmen  to  that  effect. 

Afco  write  to  President  Coolidge  a  postal  or  a  letter,  asking  for 
a  program  of  world  peace  and  the  outlawing  of  all  war,  and  ask 
him  to  hurry  the  promised  disarmament  conference.  Remember, 
your  protest  is  important — It  helps  mould  public  opinion — Act 
without  delay.  Teach  your  children  works  of  love  and  peace,  in- 
stead of  war  and  death.  Let  America  be  first  to  lead  the  world  to 
peace  and  happiness  out  of  chaos. 

Heretofore,  smaller  causes  have  called  for  your  support  and 
loyalty.  Now  you  are  called  to  assist  the  greatest  cause  of  all — 
to  establish  peace  and  good  will  among  men. 

Write  or  come  to 

iL\\f  $Ji»nre  Stints  r 

Fifth  Avenue  and  lOQth  Street,  N.  Y. 

MRS.  J.  SERGEANT  CRAM 
Sundays  2  to  10  P.  M.        Founder  and  Director 


DEMOCRATIZING  THE  BOSS 
(Continued  from  page  163) 


TELEPHONE 
UNIVERSITY  0796 


SUNDAY,  APRIL  22,   8:15   p.   m. 

Super   Moving  Picture:  "BARBED   WIRE" 

SUNDAY,   APRIL  29,   8:15   p.  m. 

Prominent   Speakers 
Music:  AID  A  BRASS   QUARTET 

SEATS  FREE  ALL  SUNDAY  EVENINGS 

Please   sign  and   return   this   pledge  to    (or   give   name,    if   interested,    and 

strike  out  pledge) 
The  Peace  House 
5th  Ave.   and   109th  St.,   New  York 

Believing  that  violence  and  bloodshed  are  always  wrong  in 
principle  and  disastrous  in  practice  and  convinced  that  differences 
between  nations  as  well  as  individuals  are  capable  of  peaceful 
settlement  I  declare  my  intention  never  to  aid  or  support  another 
war  (International  or  Civil). 


Signature 
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who  had  been  receiving  individual  bonuses  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  the  inequitable  way  in  which  the  limited  individual  bonus 
scheme  was  working  out  and  suggesting  a  single  bonus  fund 
and  the  present  basis  for  distributing  it.  The  new  plan  would 
work  out  so  that  they  would  get  very  much  less  than  they  had 
figured  to  get  on  the  old  basis.  They  held  several  meetings 
in  regard  to  the  matter,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  starting  out 
with  the  feeling  that  they  were  being  given  a  raw  deal.  But 
finally  just  by  mere  weight  of  the  facts,  they  concluded  that 
what  I  proposed  was  reasonable;  so  that  was  approved." 

That  word  approved  is  highly  significant  in  this  context;  it 
indicates  a  transition  that  is  talcing  place  in  our  general  sense 
of  the  implications  both  of  ownership  and  of  democracy.  These 
recipients  of  bonuses  had  no  legal  right  to  any  reward  beyond 
the  salaries  at  which  they  had  accepted  employment.  Morris 
Leeds,  both  as  chief  executive  and  majority  stockholder,  had 
the  legal  right  to  give  and  to  take  away.  Had  the  relation- 
ship been  simply  that  expressed  in  the  old  legal  term  "master 
and  servant,"  when  a  master  could  do  the  whole  job  by  him- 
self and  the  servant  was  helpful  but  not  functionally  indis- 
pensable, the  worst  that  could  have  happened  would  have  been 
a  resignation  or  two.  But  these  men  were  not  servants  in  that 
traditional  sense;  as  I  have  noted,  they  were  essentially  external- 
ized lobes  of  the  chief  executive's  brain.  It  was  a  condition 
of  his  own  administrative  effectiveness  that  he  should  be  able 
to  hold  them  in  harmonious  adjustment  to  himself.  Such  men 
are  not  easy  to  find;  neither  is  the  development  of  this  com- 
plete psychological  adjustment  easy.  It  was  this  practical  con- 
sideration quite  as  much  as  considerations  of  abstract  justice 
that  led  Morris  Leeds  to  want  their  approval. 

For  much  the  same  reason  he  approached  the  next  step  in 
the  development  of  the  bonus  scheme  in  a  somewhat  different 
temper  from  that  in  which  he  had  taken  the  first.  Then  he  had 
simply  himself  "decided  to  give  bonuses  to  three  or  four  of  my 
associates;"  now  it  was  the  bonus  group  as  a  whole  that  "after 
protracted  discussion"  worked  out  the  formula  for  the  func- 
tional division  of  the  single  bonus-fund.  Neither  did  they  pro- 
ceed arbitrarily.  They  subjected  themselves  to  a  functional 
rating.  They  decided  that  "the  major  as  compared  wjth  the 
minor  executives  make  a  distinctly  larger  contribution  to  profits 
than  is  indicated  by  their  salary  ratio  and  so  deserve  a  larger 
share  of  the  bonus  fund."  Proceeding  on  this  "principle," 
they  classified  themselves  into  five  sub-groups,  whose  participa- 
tion— not  as  individuals  but  as  individual  members  of  functional 
groups — ranges  from  a  factor  which  is  one-half  salary  in  the 
lowest  group  to  three  times  salary  in  the  highest  A  man  in 
Group  I  gets,  let  us  say,  a  salary  of  $10,000  and  his  participating 
factor  is  3 ;  a  man  in  Group  II  gets  a  salary  of  $7,500  and  his 
factor  is  2;  a  man  in  Group  III  gets  a  salary  of  $5,000  and  his 
participating  factor  is  I.  Multiplying  each  factor  by  the  cor- 
responding salary,  we  have  30,000  for  Group  I,  15,000  for 
Group  II,  and  5,000  for  Group  III — a  total  of  50,000.  Group 
I  will  get  thirty-fiftieths  of  the  bonus  fund,  Group  II  fifteen- 
fiftieths,  and  Group  III  five-fiftieths.  In  spite  of  this  disparity 
in  participation,  all  the  members  of  the  total  bonus  group  have 
acquiesced  in  the  arrangement  because  participation  is  based 
not  on  the  arbitrary,  even  though  magnanimous  judgment  of 
the  chief  executive,  but  upon  an  impersonal,  clearly  defined 
functional  rating. 

FOR  the  social  significance  of  this  bonus  arrangement  is  not 
primarily  in  the  bonus  itself;  it  lies  in  the  recognition  by  all 
members  of  the  executive  staff  of  their  interdependence,  their 
mutuality  of  interest  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise  as  a  whole. 
Unless  the  business  earns  a  profit,  none  of  them  receives  a 
bonus;  and  in  an  organization  where,  after  the  model  of  the 
machine  shop  itself,  the  work  is  divided,  departmentalized  and 
functionalized,  the  failure  of  any  one  department  may  carry 
with  it  the  failure  of  all.  None  of  the  "rights"  which  by 
public  law  inhere  in  ownership,  even  minority  stock  ownership, 
attaches  to  the  bonus.  The  owner  of  the  majority  stock,  in 
this  case  the  chief  executive  himself,  has  the  legal  power  to 
grant  or  withhold  it.  Recipients  of  the  bonus  as  such  do  not 
share  the  owner's  right  to  inside  information  as  to  assets,  lia- 
bilities, prospects,  plans  and  policies.  The  rare  ripples  of  dis- 
satisfaction which  I  have  encountered  among  the  men  in  the 
please  mention  THE  SURVEY) 


group  have  been  caused  by  execu- 
tive decisions  made  without  con- 
sultation with  them  which  have 
reduced  the  amount  of  the  bonus 
fund.  So  long,  however,  as  they 
have  confidence  in  the  chief  exec- 
utive, they  acquiesce  because  of 
their  conviction  that  a  tempor- 
ary loss  will  produce  a  long- 
time gain.  But  while  the  chief  exec- 
utive retains  the  right  to  make 
decisions  and  do  things  within  his 
functional  sphere  without  previous 
vote  of  the  group,  he  tends  to  widen 
the  range  of  the  subjects  about  which 
he  consults  them  and  asks  their  ap- 
proval. For  in  discussing  the  intimate 
affairs  of  the  business  with  them,  he 
is,  as  it  were,  discussing  them  with 
himself.  His  purpose  is  not  to  make 
money  only,  but  also — the  Quaker 
ideal — to  create  a  self-perpetuating 
institution  for  the  production  of  so- 
cially useful  commodities,  in  which 
knowledge  will  be  harnessed  to  social 
purpose.  Through  them,  he  becomes 
an  institution.  If  death  should  take 
him,  or  he  retire,  it  is  essential  that 
they  should  be  able  to  carry  on. 
They  are  the  initiate.  They  know 
the  "mysteries"  of  the  business. 
They  are  his  heir  apparent. 


WHAT  has  been  the  practical 
effect  of  these  steps  toward 
democratizing  the  executive  brain? 
First,  they  have  reduced  the  turn- 
over in  the  executive  staff  al- 
most to  zero.  As  a  member 
of  the  group  said  to  me,  they 
have  acquired  a  sense  of  security  in 
their  jobs,  they  know  that  they  will 
not  be  arbitrarily  displaced  and  that 
they  will  not  even  be  demoted  unless, 
in  the  mature  judgment  of  the  group 
as  a  whole,  they  fail  to  live  up  to 
their  responsibilities.  Moreover,  a 
man  has  a  much  greater  incentive  to 
remain  on  his  job  and  develop  it 
when  he  is  assured  that  he  has  an 
opportunity  to  succeed  to  such  por- 
tion of  the  management  as,  in  the 
judgment  of  his  peers,  his  abilities 
and  service  to  the  organization  as  a 
whole  entitle  him.  Soon  after  the 
new  bonus  plan  went  into  operation, 
the  minor  executives  in  the  factory, 
without  suggestion  from  the  chief 
executive,  initiated  monthly  meetings 
which  have  come  to  symbolize  their 
community  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  enterprise  as  a  whole.  The  com- 
mon understanding  thus  engendered 

has  made  it  much  easier  to  iron  out  

internal  plant  misunderstandings. 

"Not  very  long  ago,"  a  department  head  told  me,  "certain 
men  in  the  production  department  felt  that  a  small  group  in 
the  sales  department  had  an  exaggerated  notion  of  their  impor- 
tance, that  they  were  acting  as  though  they  were  trying  to  run 
the  whole  place,  including  the  manufacturing  department. 
Representatives  of  the  two  departments  got  together  and 
thrashed  the  whole  matter  out  in  the  light  of  their  common 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise  and  reached  a  full 
understanding."  They  realized  that  unless  they  could  work 
together  harmoniously,  their  friction  would  jeopardize  the  suc- 
cess of  the  business,  make  their  salaried  positions  insecure  and 
possibly  wipe  out  the  surplus  from  which  the  bonus  is 
derived. 

This  sense  of  interdependence  has  carried  beyond  the  factory 


How  civilized  are  we? 

"rT"'HE  extent  to  which  the  world 
•*-  has  changed  the  laborer  who 


uses  his  body  into  the  workman 
who  uses  his  head,  is  the  index  of 
civilization." 

So  said  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

In  the  measure  that  America's  in- 
dustrialists appreciate  and  adopt  the 
economic  advantages  of  electric 
power,  light,  and  heat,  they  advance 
the  national  standards  of  civilization 
and  increase  the  revenue  of  their 
business. 


Perhaps  the  time  will  come  when 
we  can  point  to  completely  electri- 
fied industry  as  our  answer  to  the 
question  "How  civilized  are  we?" 


• 


This  civilizing  process 
has  begun  in  homes  as 
well  as  in  factories — 
but  it  has  only  begun. 
There  are  millions  of 
dwellings  in  which  there 
are  no  electric  appli- 
ances. The  General 
Electric  Company's  spe- 
cialists will  cooperate 
with  you  in  the  applica- 
tion of  electricity  to 
your  needs  whether  in 
industry  or  home. 


itself  into  the  relations  of  the  factory  with  its  customers.  When, 
for  example,  I  ask  the  head  of  the  sales  department  to  tell  me 
what  his  job  is,  he  answers:  "The  sales  department  is  charged 
with  the  primary  responsibility  of  looking  out  in  our  plant  for 
the  interests  of  the  customer.  We  look  on  ourselves  as  his 
personal  representative  here,  to  see  that  he  gets  all  that  it  is 
reasonable  for  him  to  expect.  The  production  department  is 
primarily  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
company  are  taken  care  of  in  each  particular  transaction.  In 
commerce,  these  two  sets  of  interests  frequently  conflict  and 
develop  friction,  but  where  the  attitude  we  have  been  discussing 
pervades  the  two  branches  of  the  organization,  it  awakens  a 
sense  of  interdependence  so  that  cooperation  overcomes  con- 
flict and  leads  to  a  decision  (Continued  on  page  208) 
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DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


THE    AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    OF 
HOSPITAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS— 

18-20    E.    Division    St.,    Chicago,    111.     Mus 
Helen    Beckley,    Executive   Secretary. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  OLD 
AGE  SECURITY— Aim:  to  promote 
through  legislation  adequate  provisions  for 
the  dependent  aged  in  the  United  States. 
Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell,  president.  A. 
Epstein,  executive  secretary,  104  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


AMERICAN  BIRTHCONTROLLEAGUE, 

INC. Margaret      Sanger,     President,      104 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly), 
$2.00  per  year. 


AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSO- 
CIATION —  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  Van 
Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine, 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS  FOR  THE  HARD  OF 
HEARING,  INC.  —  Promote,  the  cause 
of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming 
organization's.  Pres..  Dr.  Horace  Newhart; 
Secretary,  Betty  C.  Wright,  1601—  35th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.  —  President,  M.  C.  Migel, 
125  East  46th  St.,  New  York.  Studies  ways 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the  blind; 
promotes  the  establishment  of  necessary 
public  and  private  agencies;  works  for  the 
enactment  of  Federal  and  State  Legislation 
designed  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
blind.  Supported  by  voluntary  contribution. 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 

CIATION -  Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiAie  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL OF  CANCER— Dr.  George  A. 

Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 


AMERICAN      WOMEN'S      HOSPITALS 

(O.S.) (Organized,    1917)— 637    Madison 

Avenue,  New  York.  Chairman,  Esther  Love- 
joy,  M.D.;  Treasurer,  Mathilda  K.  Wallin, 
M.D.  Conducts  hospitals  and  food  stations 
for  refugees  in  Greece,  and  medical  centers 
in  Macedonia  and  Western  Thrace.  Contin- 
uing assistance  to  medical  work  in  France, 
Serbia,  Russia  and  Japan. 


ASSOCIATED     GUIDANCE     BUREAU, 

INC. 16     East    53rd     Street,    New    York. 

Telephone:  Plaza  9512.  A  non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em- 
ploying highest  social  work  standards.  Sup- 
plies, trains,  and  supervises  carefully  selected 
governesses,  tutors,  companions,  and  play 
leaders.  For  information  address  Jess  Perl- 
man,  Director. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  VOLUNTEERS  IN 
SOCIAL  SERVICE — 151  Fifth  Avenue. 
Volunteer  Placement,  Education,  Publications. 
Mrs.  Geer,  Pres.  Mrs.  Campbell,  Sec'y. 


THE  BOY  CONSERVATION  BUREAU — 

90  West  Broadway.  Suggests  all-the-year- 
round  Home  Schools  for  needy  boy..  Tel. 
Walker  0313.  E.  W.  Watkins,  Exec.  Sec'y. 


CHILD    WELFARE    COMMITTEE    OF 

AMERICA,    INC. 730     Fifth     Avenue, 

New  York.  To  secure  home  life  for  normal 
dependent  children  in  preference  to  insti- 
tutions; to  secure  Mothers'  Allowance  laws 
in  states  having  none;  to  urge  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  home  aid;  to  promote  proper 
laws  affecting  adoption,  boarding  out  and 
placing  out  of  dependent  children;  to  aid 
in  th«  enforcement  of  these  laws.  States 
Council  of  Committee  comprises  volunteer 
representatives  in  practically  every  state. 
Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  Honorary  President; 
Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First  Vice- 
President;  Edward  Fisher  Brown,  Executive 
Secretary. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED—  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  ^boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner, 
Managing  Director. 


Bigger  and  Better  Crimes! 

oo 


A  WELL  KNOWN  BOOK  pub- 
lishing house  announces  that  it  is 
organizing  a  Crime  Club.  If  you  join 
you  receive  a  book  a  month  about 
crime;  and  bulletins  and  leaflets  keep- 
ing you  abreast  of  the  latest  and  most 
unusual  adventures  outside  the  law. 

What  a  life,  when  even  our  escape 
literature  is  organized!  What  price 
Survey  Graphic,  with  such  competi- 
tion? Yet  the  Graphic,  too,  is  escape 
literature — escape  from  the  emotional 
immaturity  that  demands  its  daily 
ration  of  sensations,  escape  from  the 
newspaper  headlines  into  a  world  that 
lies  behind  them. 

Which,  in  the  long  run,  would  give 
you  the  most  satisfaction — to  creep  to 
bed  startled  by  a  creaky  floor  board, 
or  to  knock  out  your  pipe  (or  shake 
down  your  hair,  as  the  case  may  be) 
and  plan  for  a  tomorrow  that  has  some 
purpose  in  the  fitness  of  things? 

Join    the    Crime    Club    and    shun 
reality?  Or  be  a  Survey  Associate  and 
see  the  world? 
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COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION  409  Palmer  Bldg.,  At- 
lanta, Ga.;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director. 
Seeks  improvement  of  interracial  attitudes 
and  conditions  through  conference,  coopera- 
tion, and  popular  education.  Correspondence 
invited. 


COUNCIL  ON  ADULT  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  FOREIGN  -  BORN  — 

280  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Community 
organization  and  clearing-house  for  educa- 
tion and  citizenship  among  the  foreign-born. 
Publishes  bulletins  and  serves  as  counselling 
agency.  Chairman,  John  H.  Finley;  Treas- 
urer, William  H.  Woodin;  Secretary,  Robert 
T.  Hill. 

COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 
MISSIONS — 105   East  22d  St.,  New  York. 
Florence    E.    Quinlan,    Executive    Secretary. 
Composed  of  the  Protestant  national  women's 
home    mission    boards    of    the   United    States 
and    Canada.      Purpose:    To    unify    effort    by 
consultation    and    cooperation    in    action. 
Migrant   Work,    Laura   H.    Parker,    Secre- 
tary. 
Religious    Work    Directors    in    Government 

Indian    Schools. 
Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating  People, 

follow-up    of    New    Americans. 
Women's       interdenominational       groups — 
state,    county,    and    local — arc    affiliated. 

EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUN- 
CIL OF  AMERICA — I,.  W.  Wallace, 
President;  Guy  A.  Henry,  General-Director, 
Times  Bldg.  New  York.  Conducts  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  to  premote  eye 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defects, 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lighting. 
Comprehensive  publications — lantern  slides^ — 
lecture  material.  Cooperation  of  social 
agencies  invited. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHESOFCHRIST  IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant 
communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd 
Street,  New  Y«rk  City. 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F. 

E.  Johnson,   Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service. 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 

FOUNDATION  FOR  STUDY  OF  PRO- 
HIBITION AND  THE  NEGRO  — 

H.  J.  Mason,  Director,  Research  and  Pub- 
licity. M.  W.  Dogan,  President;  I.  Garland 
Penn,  Founder. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Train.  Negro 
youth  for  community  service.  Collegiate 
work  in  Education,  Agriculture,  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Business,  Library  Science,  Building 
Construction,  and  Summer  School.  Publishes 
the  "Soutuern  Workman."  Free  material 
concerning  the  Negro  and  race  relations. 
James  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

HUDSON    GUILD 436    West    27th    Street. 

Dr.  John  L.  Elliott,  head  worker.  Non- 
sectarian  neighborhood  house;  organized  to 
make  effective  in  the  community  better  ways 
of  living  and  working  together  thru  co- 
operative effort.  Social,  educational,  recrea- 
tional activities  for  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. Health  work;  Athletics;  Neighborhood 
Theatre;  Mental  Hygiene  clinic.  Supported 
by  voluntary  contributions  and  memberships. 

THE  LEAGUE  TO  ABOLISH  CAPITAL 

PUNISHMENT A   national   organization. 

104  Fifth  Averiue,  New  York  City.  Dr. 
George  W.  Kirchwey,  Chairman;  Vivian 
Pierce,  Executive  Secretary.  Organized  to 
abolish  capital  punishment  in  every  state 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Annual 
membership  $1,  $5,  $10,  and  $100,  including 
monthly  Bulletin. 

SURVEY) 


Do  you  eat  with 
a  tin  spoon  ? 


Of  course  not!  You  take  pride  in 
your  gleaming  silver,  your  fine 
linen,  your  sparkling  crystal.  But 
what  sort  of  a  literary  table  do 
you  set  for  your  family?  Are  you 
satisfied  with  the  dregs  of  cheap 
fiction,  lurid  philosophy  and  all 
the  other  sensational  products  that 
pass  for  literature? 


IN  PURE  GOLD  *—* (lnjhe OMen  Book) 

We  Have  Laid  This  Feast  For  Your  Mind 


In  this  busy  age  you  haven't  time  to  search 
through  vast  libraries  for  those  hidden  treas- 
ures of  literature  that  stimulate  your  mind, 
that  broaden  your  view  point,  that  give  you 
that  general  air  of  savoir  faire.  In  these  dis- 
tracting days  of  rush  and  hurry,  you  need  at 
hand  a  treasure  chest  of  literary  creations  to 
answer  your  every  mood.  .  .  .  The  Golden 
Book  is  the  only  magazine  that  fills  this  par- 
ticular need.  In  it  you  will  find  the  cream 
of  the  moderns  as  well  as  the  proven  master- 
pieces of  the  past.  There  are  no  "ups"  and 
"downs"  with  The  Golden  Book — each  month 
you  will  find  a  golden  feast  of  short  stories, 
essays,  poems  and  plays — chosen  from  the 
market  of  the  world. 


We  want  to  prove  you'll  like  The  Golden  Book  at 
the  risk  of  forming  a  new  habit,  mail  the  special  in- 
troductory coupon  today  that  will  bring  you  six  issues 
of  this  splendid  magazine  for  only  $1.00. 


//  you  are  a  literary  connoisseur,  Mr.  Lanier, 
the  editor,  will  bring  to  you  each  month  those 
exquisite  pieces  of  writing  that  satisfy  the 
knowing  mind.  If  you're  a  little  uncertain 
in  your  literary  tastes,  let  Mr.  Lanier  lead 
you  thru  new  paths  of  thought  that  educate 
as  well  as  entertain. 


THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  MAGAZINE, 

55  Fifth   Avenue,   New  York. 


Enclosed   please   find   $1.00,    for  which   send   The 
Golden   Book   for  six   months  to   the   address  below. 


ONLY  $121 


Name    . 
Address 


5-1-J8SG 
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^Bargain  of  the  Year! 

Here  is  the  best  clubbing  offer  ever 
made  by  three  of  America's  most  dis- 
tinctive magazines. 

Harper's  Magazine  $4.00  }  PV.OO 
The  Forum  $4.00  [    / 

Survey  Graphic        $3.00  j 


for  all 
Three 


If  you  wish,  any  or  all  may  be  sent 
to  a  friend. 

You  will  never  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity. Use  this  coupon  now. 


Survey  Graphic,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York. 


Enter   me   for   Harpers,    Forum   and   the   Graphic   for   a   full   year 
(attach  a   sheet   with   friends'    names   if   desired). 

D  I  enclose  $7.00. 

Na 


Q  Bill  me,  payable  in  30  days. 


ne    . 
Address 
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STATEMENT    OF    THE    OWNERSHIP,    MANAGEMENT,    CIRCULA- 
TION.   ETC.,    REQUIRED    BY    THE    ACT    OF    CONGRESS    OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912,  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,  published  monthly  at  New 
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(Continued  from  page  201)  which,  in  the  light  of  the  com- 
munity of  interest  between  themselves  and  between  them  and 
the  customer,  is  the  most  equitable  to  all  concerned." 

Increasingly  members  of  the  sales  department  have  ceased 
to  be  mere  salesmen  and  have  developed  the  skills  and  attitudes 
of  engineers.  They  are  interested  in  solving  the  technical  prob- 
lems of  their  customers  because  that  means  a  widening  of  their 
markets;  and  the  technical  men  in  their  customers'  factories 
are  interested  in  sharing  their  knowledge  because  it  is  to  their 
advantage  that  the  Leeds  &  Northrup  Company  should  be  in 
the  best  possible  position  to  produce  the  instruments  upon  which 
their  own  best  practices  depend  and  which  they  themselves  do 
not  manufacture.  There  thus  arises  among  factories  producing 
parts  of  our  total  industrial  equipment  something  of  that  same 
sense  of  community  of  interest  which  characterizes  the  relation- 
ships of  executives  in  factories  where  in  response  to  the  demands 
of  the  machine  and  mass  production,  executive  functions  have 
been  divided  and  reintegrated  through  such  devices  as  the  bonus. 

S  distinguished  from  this  emerging  machine-made  Peace  Pat- 
tern,  one  strikingly  curious  survival  of  the  Hunting  Age 
pattern  is  the  tendency  among  this  entire  group  of  executives  to 
assume  that  there  is  some  mystical  correlation  between  their 
economic  and  functional  status  and  their  inherited  intellectual 
capacity.  When  one  asks  them  why  the  rewards  of  the  bonus  are 
limited  to  some  sixty-five  out  of  a  total  force  of  approximately 
six  hundred,  they  suggest  that  it  is  a  law  of  human  nature  as  of 
biology  that  the  capacity  for  initiative  and  leadership  is  limited 
to  the  few.  None  of  them,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, has  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Classification  of 
Personnel  in  the  Army,  or  any  of  the  many  volumes  recently 
produced  by  the  expert  manipulators  of  the  I.Q.  But  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  close  correspondence  between  the  sixty-five 
in  six  hundred  to  the  "ten  in  a  hundred"  rated  by  the  committee 
as  of  superior  intelligence.  More  than  once  I  have  heard  it 
said  in  the  factory  that  in  a  group  of  one  hundred  it  would  be 
found,  on  a  liberal  estimate,  that  not  more  than  33  per  cent 
would  be  found  to  have  even  latent  capacity  for  leadership, 
while  the  remaining  66  per  cent  would  fare  best  when  most 
magnanimously  led — a  statement  which  recalls  the  reluctant 
conclusion  of  the  committee  of  the  Army  called  into  being  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  that  "however  profoundly 
one  may  be  committed  to  the  social  theory  of  Rousseau  and  Jef- 
ferson that  all  men  are  created  equal,  every  employer  and  every 
officer  in  command  of  troops  knows  that  there  are  enormous 
inequalities  of  skill  and  talent." 

But  Morris  Leeds,  as  a  Quaker  employer  and  a  man  of  scien- 
tifically experimental  outlook,  while  impressed,  does  not  permit 
such  apparently  cogent  evidence  to  restrict  his  effort  to  widen 
the  circle  of  conscious  mutuality  and  functional  integration.  He 
recognizes  that  those  who  have  the  primary  responsibilities  of 
management  must  deal  with  ranges  of  problems  requiring  such 
specialized  training  that  there  are  comparatively  few  men  avail- 
able and  competent  to  deal  with  them.  Accordingly,  while  he 
does  not  believe  in  the  democracy  of  "equality  of  power  with 
equality  of  reward,"  he  does  believe  in  the  fullest  opportunity 
"for  each  to  rise  to  the  level  of  reward  and  power  for  which 
he  is  qualified."  Of  course,  equality  of  opportunity  in  the  world 
at  large  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  equality  of  opportunity 
after  a  man  has  been  taken  into  the  service  of  a  factory.  As 
John  B.  Watson  observes,  "what  our  advocates  of  freedom  and 
equality  in  1776  took  no  account  of  is  that  the  Deity  himself 
could  not  equalize  forty-year-old  individuals  who  have  such  dif- 
ferent environmental  training  as  have  the  American  people." 

But  both  as  a  matter  of  social  idealism  and  also  and  more 
especially,  because  a  growing  organization  needs  to  be  watching 
out  for  individuals  capable  of  sharing  executive  responsibility, 
Morris  Leeds  has  bent  every  effort  to  keep  the  channels  of 
opportunity  open.  There  may  be  a  law  of  the  33  per  cent  and 
the  66  per  cent,  but  one  never  knows  in  advance  who  the  33 
per  cent  are.  That  is  the  saving  grace  of  the  doctrine;  in  order 
to  discover  the  33  per  cent,  the  fullest  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment and  advancement  must  be  spread  over  the  one  hundred. 
This  has  given  rise  in  the  Leeds  &  Northrup  factory  to  devel- 
opment of  the  Leeds  &  Northrup  Cooperative  Association,  to 
which  all  members  of  the  organization  from  the  president  to  the 
latest  comer  in  the  ranks  belong.  That  will  be  the  theme  of 
mv  next  article. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

CONFERENCE    week    this,    and    all    of    the 
social  workers  of  the  country  at  Memphis — 
or  sorry  they  are  not  there.   The  report  of  it 
by    Mary    Ross    in    our    June    Midmonthly. 
Meanwhile,    as   a   curtain-raiser,   the   biennial   of   the 
neighborhood  workers  (page  217).    And  the  all  Cana- 
dian conference  at  Toronto  (page  219).  The  National 
Federation     of    Settlements     again     grasps     a    nettle 
firmly — appointing  a  committee  to  take  up  unemploy- 
ment   in    terms    of    its    consequences    in    households, 
neighborhoods  and  communities. 

THE  month's  developments  in  the  soft  coal  strike 
can  be  put  in  terms  of  vacuums.  The  operators 
in  the  Pennsylvania  district  had  thrown  out  the  United 
Mine  Workers;  and  month  after  month  the  evicted 
strikers  get  nowhere.  Enter  a  "Save  the  Union  Move- 
ment," under  the  insurgent  leadership  of  John  Brophy. 
This  insurgent  movement  is  attacked  and  weakened  by 
both  employers  and  unions.  Enter  the  Communists 
"boring  from  within."  Meanwhile,  the  Federal  Coun- 


cil of  Churches  again  puts  us  in  its  debt  for  F.  ERNEST 
JOHNSON'S  incisive  analysis  of  the  strike  and  what 
lies  back  of  it.  Page  213. 

OWEN  R.  LOVEJOY'S  new  work  as  secretary 
of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  New  York  puts 
him  up  to  his  elbows  in  the  problems  of  the  child  at 
school.  At  his  old  post,  that  of  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee,  one  of  his  most  ticklish 
jobs  lay  in  reaching  and  educating  fathers  and  mothers. 
And  amid  all  the  dust  of  discussion,  there  is  no  one 
who  could  better  size  up  the  Parents'  Exposition  in 
New  York.  Page  215. 

S.  K.  RATCLIFFE  returned  from  a  winter's 
lecture  trip  to  the  U.  S.  A.  this  spring,  to  his 
new  post  on  The  New  Statesman.  Herewith  the  first 
of  a  series  of  occasional  articles  he  will  send  The 
Survey  from  England — this  one  dealing  with  the 
report  of  the  Liberal  Industrial  Inquiry,  which  B. 
Seebohm  Rowntree,  the  British  manufacturer,  in  his 
recent  address  before  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science  in  New  York,  described  as  one  of  the  most 
portentous  documents  of  the  post-War  epoch.  Page  216. 

RAYMOND    CLAPP     is     the    director     of     the 
Welfare   Federation  of   Cleveland.    Page   221. 

C.   I.  CLAFLIN  writes   on  the  cross-current  of 
social  work    (page   222)    out  of   an   experience 
which  includes  case  work  and  public  health. 

NORMAN  S.  HAYNER  is  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  University  of  Washington.   Page  225. 

BEHIND  the  skilful  planning  and   successful  re- 
alization of  the  Bridge-Johnson  Hotel  for  work- 
ingmen,    lay    the    determination    and    experience    of 
WALTER  KRUESI.    Page  227. 

/GEORGE  B.  GALLOWAY  and  GUSTAV  PECK, 

V_J  alumni  of  the  Brookings  Graduate  School,  the 
passing  of  which  they  deplore  (page  229),  are  both 
on  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  in 
Philadelphia. 

HAROLD  GLENN  MOULTON,  now  director 
of  the  Brookings  Institution,  was  formerly  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  which  he  left  in  1922  to  become  director  of 
the  Institute  of  Economics  in  Washington.  In  1924 
he  was  also  appointed  vice  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Robert  Brookings  Graduate  School  and 
of  the  Institute  for  Government  Research.  Page  231. 

W.  JETT  LAUCK,   formerly  secretary   of   the 
War    Labor    Board    and    an    investigator    for 
the  United  States  Coal  Commission,  is   a  recognized 
authority  on  industrial  relations.    Page  233. 

ELEANORE  VON  ELTZ  is  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Consumers'  League  of  New  York.    Page  234. 

LEE  K.  FRANKEL  served  as  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive   committee    which    directed    the    Jewish 
Communal   Survey    (page   236). 

FREDERICK  L.  HOFFMAN  writes  on  the  Ger- 
.Tman  world  survey  of  venereal  disease.  Page  238. 

MARGARET  W.  HOLSINGER  is  the  medical 
social    worker    of    the    Good    Hope    Hospital 
Association,  whose  novel  plan  for  solving  the  problem 
of  middle-class  patients  is  related  on  page  239. 
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The  Case  of  Bituminous  Coal 


By  F.  ERNEST  JOHNSON 


WITH   a  standing  committee  of   the   United 
States   Senate   turning   out    reams   of   hear- 
ings on  the  coal  situation — containing  vary- 
ing grades  of  wisdom — it  seems  a  bit   rash 
to  venture  upon  a  diagnosis  of  the  sickness 
of  the  industry  or  a  prescription  of  remedies.     Certainly,  the 
research   department   of   the   Federal   Council   of   Churches 
would  not  undertake  a  task  so   ambitious  on  the  basis  of 
any  wisdom  of  its  own.     What  it  has  undertaken,  in  the 
report  which  will  be  made  public  at  the  time  this  issue  of 
The  Survey  reaches  its  readers,  is  to  set  down  in  summary 
fashion  the  results  of  the  many  laborious  studies,  public  and 
private,  of  the  economic  situation  in  the  coal  industry  and 
against  that  background  to  portray  the  challenging  human 
problems  that  have  been  created  by  the  present  strike. 

The  study  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Council  of  Churches.  The  invitation  in  itself  was  impres- 
sive in  the  light  of  the  tense  situation  existing  in  that  city 
a  few  years  ago  when  the  Interchurch  World  Movement 
made  its  historic  investigation  of  the  great  steel  strike. 
Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  we  found  a  very  different 
atmosphere  from  that  which  prevailed  then.  We  expected 
the  cooperation  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  we  got 
it,  but  we  were  not  so  sure  of  the  operators.  Yet  they 
gave  us  full  cooperation  and 
facilitated  our  inquiry  in  every 
possible  way.  Thus  was  regis- 
tered the  changing  attitude  in  the 
business  community  toward  par- 
ticipation by  the  churches  in  in- 
dustrial controversy.  I  think  this 
gradual  change  in  attitude  is  the 
most  impressive  single  fact  that 
I  have  observed  in  several  years 
of  work  in  this  field. 

What  does  the  study  reveal? 
First  of  all,  of  course,  it  presents 
a  picture,  now  familiar  to  stu- 


A  report  on  The  Coal  Strike  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  is  issued  this  month  by  the 
Department  of  Research  and  Education 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches, 
which  is  also  making  a  study  of  the  sit- 
uation in  Colorado.  The  department  is 
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and  dispassionate  appraisals  of  current 
situations  which  the  average  agency  of 
research  treats  only  when  it  becomes 
history.  Here  Mr.  Johnson  gives  the 
pith  of  their  Pennsylvania  findings. 


dents  of  the  coal  problem,  of  an  over-expanded  industry 
groping  its  way  toward  deflation,  but  hampered  by  de- 
structive competitive  conditions.  Epitomizing  this  situation, 
the  report  says: 

Here  is  a  seriously  over-developed  industry,  with  more  mines 
and  more  labor  than  the  demand  justifies,  divided  into  sharply 
competitive  fields,  and  subject  to  influences  that  tend  to  limit 
its  market.  Until  the  fundamental  ills  of  the  industry,  treated 
as  a  whole,  are  grappled  with  successfully  either  by  the  in- 
dustry itself  or  by  the  government,  or  both,  preoccupation  with 
the  humanitarian  phases  of  the  problem  can  accomplish  little 
of  a  constructive  nature. 

The  nub  of  the  matter  is  the  breakdown  of  collective 
bargaining  in  the  Northern  fields  which  for  years  have  been 
seeking  to  hold  their  markets  in  the  face  of  the  severe  com- 
petition of  the  Southern  fields  where  the  union  has  been  kept 
out  by  force,  and  where  the  wage  scale  has  been  system- 
atically undercut.  Northern  operators  who  signed  the  fa- 
mous Jasksonville  Agreement  in  1924,  fixing  a  day  wage 
rate  of  $7.50  with  corresponding  rates  for  tonnage  men, 
flatly  refused  to  renew  it  in  1927,  and  the  union  would  take 
"no  backward  step"  in  the  matter  of  wages. 

Some  of  the  more  powerful  companies  did  not  wait  for 
the  expiration  of  the  agreement,  but  abrogated  it  as  early 
as  1925,  an  act  which  has  caused  immeasurable  bitterness 

among  the  miners.  Yet  to  the 
miners'  protests  they  replied  in 
terms  of  economic  necessity. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
of  them  were  losing  money  un- 
der the  union  scale.  To  the 
credit  of  some  of  them  it  must 
be  said  that  they  preferred  to 
lose  money  rather  than  violate 
their  agreement,  and  they  did  so. 
But  renewing  it  was  another 
matter. 

To  the  operators'  appeals  for 
a  wage  scale  that  would  enable 
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them  to  compete  with  the  non-union  fields  of  the  South,  the 
mine  workers  replied  that  to  take  a  cut  in  wages  would 
merely  mean  lowering  the  level  of  competition,  since  the 
non-union  operators  could  in  any  case  undercut  the  union 
scale,  and  the  process  of  adjustment  under  the  operators' 
scheme  of  a  "continuously  competitive  wage"  might  go  on 
indefinitely.  After  reviewing  this  situation  at  length  the 
report  says: 

'""THUS  it  appears  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  must 
A  choose  between  a  continued  effort  to  maintain  the  nomi- 
nal wage  level  and  an  effort  to  rehabilitate  their  organization 
in  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  fields  by  seeking  a  working  agree- 
ment which  will  be  in  line  with  the  economic  facts  of  the 
situation.  They  must  decide  whether  their  greatest  stake  is 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  union  wage  scale  or  in  the 
immediate  recovery  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  fields.  At 
the  same  time,  the  miners  can  not  be  expected  to  accept  even  a 
temporary  reduction  in  the  scale  unless  the  operators  are  will- 
ing to  resume  collective  bargaining,  and  to  give  some  assur- 
ance of  steadier  working  time  and  increased  annual  earnings. 
What  the  union  fields  need  most  of  all  is  a  whole-hearted 
cooperation  between  operators  and  mine  workers  that  will  dis- 
count temporary  financial  sacrifices,  in  the  interest  of  the  per- 
manent improvement  of  the  industry,  the  reestablishment  of 
orderly  industrial  relations  and  the  ultimate  elimination, 
through  the  extension  of  collective  agreements,  of  the  de- 
structive conflict  between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  fields. 

Much  stress  is  placed  in  the  report  upon  the  unfair  at- 
tack on  the  United  Mine  Workers  which  has  been  carried 
on  with  the  aid  of  the  courts.  Injunctions  have  been  sought 
and  granted  preventing  the  union  from  recruiting  member- 
ship, from  picketing,  no  matter  how  peaceably,  from  dis- 
bursing its  funds  for  strike  relief  and  from  other  activities 
of  a  routine  character  which  are  essential  to  the  effective 
existence  of  a  labor  organization.  "It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized,"  says  the  report, 

that  if  the  United  Mine  Workers  are  willing  to  face  the  eco- 
nomic situation  in  the  union  fields  and  to  seek  a  workable 
agreement  that  will  make  possible  real  cooperation  in  building 
up  the  industry,  then  it  is  indisputable  that  they  should  have 
public  support  in  doing  what  the  union  operators  have  always 
urged  them  to  do,  namely,  organizing  the  non-union  fields — 
particularly  in  the  South.  Membership  in  a  labor  union  is 
not  a  thing  to  be  either  forced  or  restrained;  there  should  be 
a  fair  field  for  organization  to  a  union  which  takes  account  of 
the  welfare  of  the  industry  and  the  service  of  the  public  in 
shaping  its  policy. 

The  account  of  this  unfair  warfare  on  the  mine  workers 
is  illuminated  by  excerpts  from  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Coal  Commission — that  monumental  piece  of  work 
of  which  the  public  as  a  whole  seems  to  have  remained  for 
the  most  part  contentedly  ignorant.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
out  of  the  present  unhappy  conflict  will  come  a  more  serious 
consideration  of  the  facts  which  the  commission  brought  to 
light. 

The  present  report  directs  attention  particularly  to  the 
faulty  administration  of  law  under  the  Pennsylvania  system 
of  "coal  and  iron  police"  who  are  given  full  status  as  officers 
of  the  peace  but  are  paid  and  controlled  by  the  companies, 
and  to  the  scandalous  performances  of  constables  and  squires 
who  are  allowed  to  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  arrests 
and  trials  which  they  make  and  conduct.  The  responsibility 
for  these  evils  rests  squarely  upon  the  state.  It  was  im- 
possible to  assign  proportionate  blame  for  acts  of  violence, 
since  there  is  a  stack  of  affidavits  pointing  to  guilt  both  on 
the  part  of  strikers  and  on  the  part  of  the  police. 

The   most   dramatic   feature  of   the   strike   has  been   the 


eviction  of  mine  workers'  families  from  company  houses.  The 
report  points  out  the  fundamental  lack  of  equity  in  the  "com- 
pany town"  where  employment  and  domicile  are  inextricably 
bound  up  together.  "The  courts,"  it  is  admitted, 

have  upheld  the  operators  in  the  eviction  cases,  since  the  leases 
signed  by  the  mine  workers  contained  a  clause  requiring  that 
the  houses  be  vacated  within  a  few  days  after  the  termination 
of  employment.  Nevertheless,  it  remains  an  open  question 
whether  such  a  lease  represents  the  real  equities  of  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  obviously  of  the  very  nature  of  a  strike  that  the 
worker  is  not  intentionally  "terminating  employment"  but  is 
suspending  work  as  a  means  of  changing  the  conditions  of 
employment.  If,  therefore,  the  "right  to  strike"  means  any- 
thing in  terms  of  public  policy  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
to  enforce  the  surrender  of  a  domicile  when  a  strike  takes 
place,  however  legal  such  action  may  be,  falls  short  of  being 
equitable  to  the  extent  that  the  strike  may  be  justifiable. 
At  the  same  time  it  recognizes  that  so  long  as  these  com- 
pany towns  exist  the  operator  has  a  legitimate  interest  in 
securing  possession  of  his  houses  in  time  of  a  strike — pro- 
vided he  has  valid  grounds  for  not  settling  with  the  union. 
For  this  situation  there  is  perhaps  no  immediate  remedy, 
but  the  report  declares  that  "the  sound  principle  is  that 
domicile  should  be  independent  of  employment." 

It  is  upon  the  issue  of  the  broken  Jacksonville  Agreement 
that  chief  difficulty  was  encountered  by  the  framers  of  the 
report.  The  United  Mine  Workers  have  been  frankly  criti- 
cal of  public  agencies,  including  the  churches,  for  their  fail- 
ure hitherto  to  make  a  strong  pronouncement  on  this  point. 
To  them  this  is  the  outstanding  moral  issue  of  the  conflict. 
From  the  operators'  point  of  view  there  is  much  more  to 
the  question  than  the  obligation  to  observe  agreements.  They 
contend  that  when  the  agreement  proved  to  be  completely 
out  of  line  with  the  economic  realities  of  the  situation,  the 
interests  of  stockholders  and  the  interests  of  the  workers  who 
were  ready  to  sacrifice  the  union  scale  in  order  to  get  steady 
work,  constituted  a  valid  consideration  and  became  a  part  of 
the  ethical  picture.  The  contention  was  even  put  forward 
that  the  agreement  was  not  binding  in  case  the  operators 
ceased  to  employ  members  of  the  union- — that  it  bound  them 
only  to  pay  the  union  scale  to  union  members! 

The  report  makes  short  work  of  this  shadowy  defense,  de- 
claring that  whatever  the  facts  may  be  as  to  legal  enforci- 
bility  of  the  contract— a  matter  for  the  courts  to  decide — 
the  morally  binding  character  of  it  was  clear: 

The  point  is  that  the  Jacksonville  Agreement  had  the  same 
significance  that  wage  contracts  have  admittedly  had  in  the  coal 
industry  for  thirty  years.  It  was  signed  after  much  delibera- 
tion. Whatever  it  meant  when  the  operators  were  deliberat- 
ing over  it  and  when  they  signed  it,  it  meant  when  they 
abrogated  it. 

YET  the  report  views  the  matter  differently  from  the 
way  in  which  the  mine  workers  view  it.  While  recog- 
nizing the  unethical  character  of  the  wanton  breaking  of  an 
agreement,  it  points  out  that  if  an  agreement  becomes  prac- 
tically unworkable,  this  ethical  consideration  cannot  be  iso- 
lated as  if  the  obligation  to  keep  a  promise  were  the  only 
obligation  involved.  It  says  frankly  that 

preoccupation  with  a  repudiated  agreement  will  not  solve  the 
present  problem.  What  has  happened  furnishes  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  interrelationship  of  economics  and  ethics.  Un- 
less a  sound  basis  exists  for  carrying  on  the  life-sustaining  pro- 
cesses, the  higher  values  of  human  relationships  have  little 
chance  of  realization. 

Perhaps  at  this  point  the  report  bids  for  criticism  from 
the  ethical  literalist.  But  if  religion  and  ethics  are  to  find 
a  place  in  the  business  of  the  world  they  must  deal  with  con- 
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crete  situations,  with  actual  equities,  not  with  pure  ab- 
stractions. The  true  abode  of  ethics  is  in  the  heart  of 
the  process  of  social  living. 

Looking  toward  the  rehabilitation  of  the  industry  on  a 
peaceful  basis  the  report  calls  for  the  abandonment  by  both 
sides  of  belligerent  methods,  and  the  resumption  of  collective 
bargaining  on  the  basis  of  a  practical  workable  agreement 
in  line  with  financial  facts  frankly  disclosed,  and  a  coopera- 
tive effort  with  public  support  to  extend  collective  bargain- 
ing throughout  the  industry.  It  suggests  also  the  establish- 


ment of  cooperative  marketing  associations  legalized  by  act 
of  Congress,  a  more  equitable  fixing  of  freight  rates  and 
the  creation  of  an  agency  for  the  industry  comparable  to 
the  Federal  Oil  Conservation  Board. 

The  report  ends  with  these  words: 

Finally,  only  the  will  to  peace  and  justice  and  service  can 
overcome  the  economic  and  social  ills  of  the  coal  industry.  A 
constructive  solution  may  offer  victory  to  neither  side;  failure 
to  devise  such  a  solution  means  disaster  to  both  sides.  The 
present  situation  is  a  challenge  to  engineering  ability,  industrial 
statesmanship  and  mutual  faith  among  fellow  men. 


The  Parents'  Exposition 


By  OWEN  R.  LOVEJOY 


1  CONFESS  to  a  general  prejudice  against  expositions. 
A  good  exhibit  requires  more  time  and  study  than 
a  busy  person  can  afford,  while  a  poor  one  isn't  worth 
the  time  it  takes  to  view  it.  But  the  Parents'  Exposi- 
tion just  closed  at  Grand  Central  Palace  was  differ- 
ent— so  different  that  I  went  back  for  a  second  look. 

It  is  no  reflection  on  the  hard  work  done  by  the  United 
Parents'  Association  to  say  that  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive feature  of  this  parents'  exhibit  was  the  parents  and 
not  the  exhibit.  Because  I  have  an  idea — expressed  with 
some  misgiving  and  subject  to  future  correction — that 
parents  are  worth  something!  Their  plight  is  a  sorry  one, 
I  know;  with  the  church,  the  school,  the  theater,  the  movie 
and  the  newspapers  and  magazines  all  agreeing  that  we  are 
failures.  Yesterday  the  wise  scientists  were  telling  us  that 
all  the  defects  of  our  children  were  hereditary — they  weren't 
born  right.  Today  they  are  telling  us  that  the  trouble  isn't 
congenital ;  it  is  environmental  and  psychological.  We 
"condition"  them,  curse  them  with  "inhibitions"  and,  if  we 
are  kind  to  them  and  gentle,  if  we  really  love  them,  the  case 
is  still  worse  for  the  fruit  of  such  misconduct  on  our  part 
is  a  "fixation"  which  will  blast  them  through  life! 

Thus  our  morale  is  sadly  shattered.  If  Bernard  Shaw's 
plan  to  abolish  all  parents  could  be  adopted  and  all  children 
could  be  hatched  from  eggs  at  the  age  of  eighteen — beyond 
the  drooling  age  and  the  schooling  age — the  problem  would 
be  solved.  There  would  then  be  no  more  controversy  over 
birth  control.  But  also,  no  need  for  Parents'  Expositions. 

Therefore  my  interest  was  centered  on  the  parents — 
hundreds  of  them  coming  in  through  a  pouring  rain  and 
eagerly  seeking  to  learn,  from  the  multitude  of  displays,  how 
their  job  of  parenthood  could  be  improved.  It  may  readily 
be  conceded  that  high-brow  experts  could  find  plenty  to 
criticize,  but  after  all,  the  acid  test  of  an  undertaking  of 
this  kind  is  its  service  to  the  common,  garden  variety  of 
people  who  can  lay  claim  to  no  virtue  except  the  dubious 
and  unscientific  longing  to  be  better  and  more  successful 
parents.  To  my  mind  this  exhibit  met  that  test. 

The  general  arrangement  was  in  a  way  disappointing  but 
perhaps  inevitable.  The  exposition  occupied  three  floors  and 
as  the  first  floor  was  almost  exclusively  commercial,  adverse 
comment  was  not  lacking — that  the  needs  of  children  were 
being  exploited  for  profit  to  the  enterprising  purveyors  of 
food  and  drink  and  sweets,  and  toys  and  cleaning  devices. 
I  was  nearly  sucked  up  into  the  maw  of  a  gigantic  vacuum 
cleaner,  and  just  missed  an  attack  of  indigestion  from  an 
alluring  dose  of  "maple"  candy  of  doubtful  parentage. 

But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  promoters  of  this 


show  faced  a  financial  problem  of  $50,000  at  the  outset,  and 
there  were  no  elephants  or  clowns  or  monkey-cages  to  draw 
the  crowd.  No  one  could  prophesy  whether  parents  en  masse 
had  become  sufficiently  eager,  or  penitent,  or  scared,  to  come. 
Hence  space  was  sold — "preferred"  space,  for  those  who 
buy  advertising  must  advertise.  Visitors  who  had  the  patience 
to  go  to  the  second  and  third  floors  enjoyed  a  stimulating 
correction  of  their  first  impression. 

The  showing  of  "creative  childhood"  by  the  progressive 
and  experimental  schools  of  this  and  other  cities  revealed 
not  only  the  unique  achievement  of  children — many  of  pre- 
school age — but  also  the  determination  among  alert  educa- 
tors to  try  out  by  radical  methods  the  pedagogical  philosophy 
of  learning  by  doing. 

Under  the  direction  of  Professor  Harry  Kitson  of 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  educators  trained 
in  the  new  viewpoints  and  techniques  of  vocational  guidance 
presided  over  six  desks  to  which  parents  were  invited  to 
bring  definite  problems  for  consultation  and  advice.  There 
was  a  waiting  line  before  every  desk  almost  every  hour. 
Here  was  convincing  proof  that  parents  want  and  will  use 
expert  aid  in  dealing  with  such  problems  as  Johnny's  resist- 
ance to  the  idea  of  college  and  Mary's  sudden  and  violent 
dislike  of  all  her  teachers.  Perhaps  the  exhibits  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Health  were  the  most 
revealing  and  stimulating  features.  Here  one  saw  the  Child 
Health  clinic  in  full  operation  with  babies  carefully  ex- 
amined, weighed  and  measured  and  instruction  given  by 
trained  health  experts  to  the  parents  who  brought  them. 
The  Health  Department  graphically  combated  unnecessary 
physical  handicaps  by  dental  clinics  and  other  types  of 
service  to  demonstrate  the  folly  of  trying  to  teach  sick 
children  to  be  wise. 

The  contribution  of  the  public  schools  was  elaborate  and 
widely  varied.  Hand  crafts,  commercial  training,  intelli- 
gence grading  with  adaptation  to  mental  and  emotional 
variants,  physical  education  and  other  specialized  methods 
of  instruction  demonstrated  the  claim  that,  if  the  best  that 
alert  principles  and  teachers  are  doing  in  certain  spots  of 
our  great  city  could  be  made  available  throughout  the 
system,  we  should  achieve  most  if  not  all  that  progressive 
critics  of  our  school  system  are  demanding.  Some  one  has 
said  that  the  United  States  is  the  place  where  we  are  always 
repeating  our  mistakes  only  on  a  larger  scale.  Here  we  had 
the  conviction  that,  if  the  splendid  work  now  being  done 
in  certain  isolated  instances  could  permeate  the  whole, 
American  public  schools  would  lead  the  world  in  the  educa- 
tion and  care  of  children. 


The  Middle  Way  in  England 


By  S.  K.  RATCLIFFE 


DURING   the  past   decade,   two  of   the   political 
parties  in  England  have  been  prolific  in  plans 
of    national    reconstruction.     It    is    exactly    ten 
years  since  the  resonant  pamphlet,  Labour  and 
the  New   Social    Order,   was   approved   by   the 
Labour  Party  and  sent  out  over  the  world.     It  had  been 
written  by  Sidney  Webb,  in  a  single  effort  of  creative  state- 
ment, at  the  crisis  of  the  War,  and  in  every  country  that 
has  an   industrial   problem  its  proposals  were  eagerly   dis- 
cussed.  Friends  and  opponents  of  the  British  Labour  Move- 
ment would,  of  course,  offer  different  explanations  of  the 
fact  that  the  parliamentary  party  has  not,  in  the  momentous 
interval  since  1918,  been  able  to  embody  the  spirit  and  sub- 
stance of  Webb's  historic  manifesto  in  a  set  of  definite  pro- 
posals.    The  present  weakness  of  the  Labour  Party  in  re- 
lation to  the  urgent  challenge  of  the  hour,  is  undoubtedly 
displayed  in   the  fact  that  it  has  allowed   the  Liberals  to 
seize  the  occasion. 

Five  years  ago,  when  Lloyd  George  returned  to  the  ranks 
of  his  old  political  friends,  the  Liberals  appeared  to  be  suf- 
fering from  a  final  bankruptcy  as  regards  policy  and  pro- 
gram. But  Lloyd  George  had  the  disposal  of  what  was, 
for  a  political  leader  in  England,  a  very  large  political  fund, 
and  (rather  surprisingly,  considering  his  record)  he  had  the 
great  good  fortune  of  recovering  the  allegiance  of  the  ablest 
group  of  Liberals  in  the  country.  They  were  convinced  of 
the  need  for  a  positive  restatement  of  Liberal  aims,  and 
they  undertook  the  task  with  admirable  energy.  The  group 
included  J.  M.  Keynes ;  W.  T.  Layton,  editor  of  the  Econo- 
mist; H.  D.  Henderson,  editor  of  the  Nation;  Philip  Kerr; 
Ramsay  Muir;  and  E.  D.  Simon,  a  Manchester  industrialist 
who  has  held  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city. 

In  directing  the  first  activities  of  the  Liberal  architects 
of  reconstruction,  Lloyd  George  fell  into  what  I  am  in- 
clined to  regard  as  a  mistake  of  tactics.  Influenced  by  memo- 
ries of  the  crusade  by  which  he  himself  reached  the  front 
rank  of  politicians,  Lloyd  George  resolved  that  the  first 
post-war  Liberal  program  should  be  concerned  with  the  land 
and  the  reconstruction  of  English  rural  life.  But  the  report 
of  the  Land  Inquiry  was  not,  politically,  a  very  important 
affair.  It  was  effectually  overborne  by  the  party  machine, 
and  when,  in  the  election  of  1924,  the  Liberal  Party  was 
almost  annihilated  in  Parliament,  it  became  obvious  that  the 
later  Georgian  land  scheme  would  not  come  to  life. 

THE  governing  fact  of  the  epoch  is  the  fact  of  industrial 
unemployment,  consequent  upon  the  distress  prevailing 
among  the  basic  industries.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
people  in  Britain  today  are  troubled,  not  about  agriculture, 
though  that  is  serious  enough,  but  about  the  condition  of 
industry,  the  rapid  shifting  of  the  balance  of  industrial 
power,  and  the  baffling  problem  of  the  country's  industrial 
future.  To  the  consideration  of  this  great  problem,  the 
Labour  Party  is  not  addressing  itself  in  any  fresh  or  real- 
istic spirit.  But  the  Liberal  group  has  now  done  so,  and 
the  result  of  its  investigation  and  discussion  has  taken 


shape  in  a  book  of  five  hundred  pages*,  which,  we  may 
safely  assume,  will  provide  the  material  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  platform  debate  that  will  go  on  in  England  from  the 
present  moment  until  the  next  general  election. 

For  the  volume  as  it  stands,  responsibility  belongs  to  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Liberal  Industrial  Inquiry,  the 
chairman  of  which  is  W.  T.  Layton.  Many  hands  have 
been  at  work  upon  its  forty  chapters,  and  it  furnishes  one 
more  illustration  of  the  truth  that  single  authorship  is  not 
essential  to  literary  success.  Britain's  Industrial  Future  is 
an  admirable  composition — well-informed,  lucid  in  arrange- 
ment with  a  flowing  ease  of  style.  It  opens  with  a  brief 
statement  of  the  defects  of  the  industrial  system,  with  a 
reference  to  the  inevitable  consequence  in  the  shape  of  social 
unrest  and  the  bitter  resentment  of  the  poor  against  the 
ostentatious  spectacle  of  luxury: 

For  several  years  a  million  of  our  working  people  have 
been  unemployed ;  a  large  additional  number  have  been  living 
as  best  they  could  on  the  low  earnings  of  short-time  and  inter- 
mittent work.  In  spite  of  the  building  of  numbers  of  new 
houses,  the  slums  of  the  great  cities  remain  almost  as  they 
were;  from  overcrowding  and  the  ill-health  and  degradation 
that  come  from  it,  millions  of  people  are  still  powerless  to 
escape.  Yet  all  the  time,  individuals  accumulate  or  inherit 
great  fortunes,  and  it  is  clear  in  all  men's  sight  that,  more 
often  than  not,  the  prizes  are  awarded  capriciously,  with  little 
regard  either  to  economic  service  or  to  personal  desert. 

THROUGHOUT  the  report,  and  in  reference  to  all  de- 
partments of  industry,  this  note  is  struck :  that  a  funda- 
mental evil  of  the  existing  system  is  the  divorce  between  labor 
and  profits,  labor  and  responsibility.  No  matter  whether 
wages  are  low  or  not  so  low,  the  wage-earner  is  disinherited. 
He  has  very  little  say  in  his  own  affairs ;  he  has  no  say  at  all 
in  the  essentials  of  management ;  in  the  new,  enlarging, 
exciting  world  of  industrial  discovery,  experiment,  adventure, 
the  workers  have  no  part  at  all.  And  in  the  meantime  mil- 
lions of  young  wage-earners  of  both  sexes  are  year  by  year 
becoming  educated,  or  at  least  awake.  Their  existence  and 
their  questioning  constitute  a  growing  challenge  to  the  in- 
dustrial and  capitalist  system. 

The  varied  insistence  upon  this  aspect  is  a  noticeable  fea- 
ture of  the  Liberal  report.  Their  consciousness  of  its  im- 
portance leads  the  authors  to  dwell  upon  the  urgency  of 
extending  in  every  direction  the  twin  methods  of  representa- 
tion and  conference,  as  the  first  necessary  stage  in  the  move- 
ment towards  a  completed  democratic  commonwealth. 

Inevitably  the  authors  are  impressed  by  the  evidence  of 
England's  tenacious  hold,  not  only  upon  primitive  business 
practices,  but  also  upon  ancient  conceptions  of  living  and 
working.  They  say: 

In  many  of  our  leading  old-established  industries,  the  organ- 
ization is  too  deeply  embedded  in  nineteenth-century  grooves. 
The  essential  weakness  is  not  national;  it  does  not  lie  in  an  obso- 
lete plant  or  in  an  antiquated  lay-out  of  coal  mines.  It  is  rather, 
psychological.  It  lies  in  a  stubborn  adherence  to  outworn 
methods,  ideas,  traditions,  resulting  in  a  general  organization 


*  Britain's    Industrial    Future:    being    the    Report    of    the    Liberal    Indus- 
trial   Inquiry.     Ernest    Benn,    London.     Price    half-a-crown. 
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of  industry  which   fails  to  pass   the   test  of   twentieth-century 
conditions. 

There  is  no  news  in  that  passage,  to  Americans.  Your 
people  have  been  saying  such  things,  and  many  harder  things, 
to  English  manufacturers  and  commercial  firms  for  at  least 
half  a  century.  For  us  in  England,  the  point  is  that  they 
are  now  being  said  by  everybody  in  England  who  can  be 
said  to  amount  to  anything,  and  moreover  are  being  increas- 
ingly understood  and  believed  by  the  younger  employers. 

The  Liberal  prophets  of  reconstruction  affirm  that  the 
time  has  come  to  cease  bandying  terms  such  as  Individualism 
and  Socialism;  the  pressure  of  modern  life  in  any  case  has 
made  them  unreal.  The  concern  of  the  modern  man  and 
woman  is,  or  should  be,  the  public  concern.  And  the  Lib- 
erals argue  that  one  central  necessity  of  tomorrow  will  be 
the  creation  and  development  of  public  boards  (of  which  the 
very  many  public  service  commissions  in  the  United  States 
provide  important  illustrations),  and  they  envisage  the  rise 
of  a  permanent  profession,  of  civil  service  standards,  in  asso- 
ciation with  such  boards.  They  purpose  the  creation  of  a 
Board  of  National  Savings,  to  organize  and  direct  the  in- 
vestment of  the  people's  savings.  They  propose  an  Economic 
General  Staff  and  a  National  Council  of  Industry,  both 
working  in  close  cooperation  with  the  cabinet.  They  ac- 
cept, not  only  as  a  necessity  but  as  an  advantage,  the  full 
development  of  labor  unionism,  and  propose  that  on  a  na- 
tional scale  it  should  be  coordinated  with  the  organization! 
of  employers.  They  urge  a  large  and  bold  scheme  of  indus- 
trial cooperation,  being  convinced  that  the  waste  and  warfare 
of  the  existing  system  can  only  be  eliminated  when  the  status 
of  the  worker  in  industry  has  been  organically  changed. 

For  a  particular  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
authors  of  the  Liberal  report  would  deal  with  a  sick  in- 
dustry, we  may  turn  to  their  section  on  Coal.  As  we  should 
expect,  they  do  not  pronounce  in  favor  of  nationalization. 


They  propose:  that  the  mining  royalties  should  be  ac- 
quired by  the  state,  and  placed  under  the  administration  of 
an  expert  body  of  coal  commissioners,  who  should  use  the 
landlord  power  to  facilitate  the  reorganization  of  the  indus- 
try. The  commissioners  should  encourage  amalgamations 
of  miners,  but  discourage  financial  trusts.  A  national  wages 
board  should  be  set  up,  with  neutral  members.  Municipal 
selling  agencies  should  be  established ;  a  full  system  of  con- 
ciliation and  cooperation  should"  be  developed;  the  task  of 
transferring  and  resettling  the  200,000  surplus  miners  should 
be  the  special  care  of  a  committee  of  national  development. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  there  is  nothing  here  of  a  radical 
character;  nothing,  indeed,  that  even  a  government  headed 
by  a  Conservative  such  as  Stanley  Baldwin  might  not  accept 
and  begin  to  act  upon.  That  is  true:  The  Liberals  are 
restrained  by  their  philosophy  and  by  their  past,  while  it 
may  also  be  noted  that  their  purposes  are  throughout  con- 
ditioned by  the  desire  to  set  forth  a  scheme  which  might 
prove  to  be  practicable  for  a  government  formed  within 
the  next  few  years  to  represent  the  middle  way. 

The  report  leaves  upon  my  mind  three  principal  impres- 
sions. First,  that  of  a  survey  remarkably  well  made  and 
attractively  presented.  Second,  that  of  a  mass  of  accurate 
and  well-selected  material  that  will  be  invaluable  as  the 
stuff  of  discussion  and  public  education  in  the  approaching 
electoral  campaign.  Third,  that  of  analyses  and  proposals 
much  more  concerned  with  organization  designed  to  effect 
improvements  in  the  prevailing  system  than  with  the  essen- 
tials of  that  root-and-branch  rebuilding  which,  even  to  those 
of  us  who  might  be  very  far  from  radicalism  as  commonly 
understood,  has  come  to  seem  unavoidable.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  this  effort  proclaims  a  plain  moral  for  the 
rival  political  party.  The  younger  Liberals  having  begun 
to  grapple  with  the  greatest  of  all  problems;  the  younger 
mind  of  British  labor  cannot  refuse  the  challenge. 


The  Unsettling  Settlements 


"V- 
I " 


By  PAUL  U.  KELLOGG 


IOU'RE  bound  to  get  all  mixed  up  if  you  be- 
gin to  talk  of  neighborhood  workers  as  if  they 
were  efficiency  sharks,"  said  Mary  Kingsbury 
Simkhovitch  in  shedding  some  of  the  compli- 
mentary things  that  were  said  of  her  as  a  settle- 
ment executive  at  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  Green- 
wich House  in  New  York  last  winter.  "You  know  I'm 
more  of  a  yeast  cake  than  I  am  of  a  banker." 

And  it  was  this  springiness,  this  upsetting  of  crusty 
mind-sets,  this  element  of  captivating  and  arresting  surprise 
in  their  works  of  hand,  that,  in  mid-April  in  Boston,  gave 
the  biennial  Conference  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Settlements  its  flair. 

For  one  thing,  the  conference  came  to  a  close  with  Ernest 
Schelling  at  the  piano.  Composer,  director,  artist — his  was 
not  an  alien  presence.  Rather  he  rendered  his  own  Fatalisme 
— agitato,  valse,  tempestuoso — donated  to  the  New  York 
Association  of  Music  School  Settlements  in  which  he  is 
actively  interested.  And  again  rather,  he  discussed  how  we 
can  create  the  future  audience.  "By  making  good  music 
familiar,"  he  answered ;  and  neighborhood  houses  have  been 
trying  some  experiments  this  last  year  in  what  they  call 


"social  music,"  which  have  something  to  offer  in  that 
direction.  It  was  the  feature  of  the  music  division  of  the 
conference  program. 

For  another  thing,  the  conference  voted  to  set  up  a  com- 
mittee on  unemployment,  in  sequence  to  its  committee  on 
prohibition  appointed  two  years  ago  at  Cleveland  which 
under  Miss  Wald's  chairmanship  took  hold  of  that  hot  poker 
so  long  avoided  by  our  public  and  private  agencies  of  re- 
search. It  will  be  recalled  that  working  under  this  com- 
mittee Mrs.  Bruere  and  her  associates  gathered  the  testi- 
mony of  social  workers  the  country  over  as  to  the  human 
consequences,  pro  and  con,  of  prohibition  enforced,  half- 
enforced  and  farced.  They  spread  the  record  forth  in  a 
book,  Does  Prohibition  Work  ?  which,  while  it  made  no  pre- 
tensions to  being  a  quantitative  study,  affords  our  best  cross- 
section  of  experience  under  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 

Once  more,  it  is  the  national  organization  of  the  neighbor- 
hood workers  that  is  the  first  to  grasp  the  nettle  of  the  great 
human  situation  that  has  knocked  at  the  doors  of  our  social 
and  charitable  agencies  throughout  the  winter.  The  question 
of  unemployment  is  charged  with  controversy;  it  is  entangled 
with  politics,  its  mere  discussion  in  some  cities  is  frowned 
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down  upon;  it  raises  wraiths  of  the  British  dole  more  hor- 
rendous to  some  minds  than  Bolshevism  itself ;  but  essentially 
it  is  a  common-sense  problem  of  social  security  which  we 
have  handled  for  the  most  part  in  futile  ways.  And  again, 
the  settlements  will  gather  testimony  of  what  our  neglect 
of  this  economic  maladjustment  costs  us  not  merely  in 
emergencies  but  in  its  persistent  unravelling  of  households, 
neighborhoods,  communities.  Will  do  this  in  the  hope  that 
those  knockings  at  their  doors  may  reach  the  public  con- 
science, and  that  a  new  compunction  will  vent  itself  in 
constructive  action. 

Thus  the  settlements  strike  a  full  octave  on  the  key- 
board of  life  in  the  midst  of  a  machine  age.  And  their  bent 
is  to  counter  everything  from  the  commercialization  of 
music  to  the  jazzing  of  family  incomes  with  an  affirmative 
leadership. 

FROM  the  days  of  their  inception,  the  arts  have  entered 
into  the  scheme  of  settlement  work.  Absence  of  one  of  the 
speakers,  alone  prevented  a  review  ranging  over  thirty-five 
years  at  Hull  House.  But  the  strides  made  in  the  last  decade 
have  been  fairly  revolutionary  and  there  is  heartiest  recogni- 
tion on  all  hands  of  the  discrimination  and  initiative  with 
which  Albert  J.  Kennedy,  headworker  of  South  End  House, 
Boston,  and  secretary  of  the  National  Federation,  has 
fostered  this  aesthetic  development. 

The  music  and  dramatic  divisions  registered  new  way 
marks  at  'Boston,  just  as  that  of  the  arts  and  crafts  did  at 
Cleveland.  In  relinquishing  her  chairmanship,  to  which 
she  has  long  brought  such  imagination  and  initiative,  Mrs. 
Janet  B.  Schenck,  of  the  Neighborhood  Music  School,  New 
York,  could  as  a  musician  mark  what  the  spirited  overtures 
of  the  settlements  have  meant  in  these  years.  The  artist  is 
essentially  an  egoist — bound  up  in  himself.  The  fellowship 
of  the  neighborhood  group  had  brought  life  to  his  doorstep. 
The  round-tables  at  Boston  presented  the  three-fold  develop- 
ment of  the  music  division.  The  music-school  settlements 
have  not  only  thrown  open  opportunities  to  young  musicians  ; 
they  have  thrown  open  the  social  implications  of  the  art  it- 
self. Like  them,  the  much  more  numerous  music  depart- 
ments have  been  devoted  largely  to  private  instruction, 
choruses  and  the  like.  With  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  and  a  field  secretary,  the  division  has  been  able 
to  attempt  also  a  demonstration  which  marks  a  new  and 
third  stage.  Martha  M.  Cruikshank  told  of  her  adventures 
in  "social  music"  at  Union  Settlement,  in  New  York.  Here 
they  are  dealing  with  music  as  a  part  of  life;  with  organiz- 
ing the  desire  of  every  club  and  group  to  sing  at  one  time 
or  another;  with  making  that  familiarity  with  good  music 
which  Mr.  Schelling  prescribed  an  everyday  possession.  Be- 
fore the  summer  is  over,  she  hopes  for  doorstep  singing  on 
iO4th  Street  after  the  manner  of  some  European  cities. 

The  leaven  of  beauty  and  education  which  music  brings 
to  young  lives  and  city  neighborhoods  had  its  counterpart 
at  Boston  in  the  yeasty  offerings  of  the  dramatic  division. 
Some  day  some  psychologist  will  go  exploring  and  find,  in 
these  phases  of  neighborhood  work,  unanticipated  clues  as 
to  the  art  of  dealing  with  human  behavior,  of  easing  tensions 
and  releasing  buoyancies  among  a  young  generation. 

Settlements  have  not  only  shared  in  the  little  theater 
movement  but,  as  in  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse  in  New 
York,  have  made  distinctive  contributions  to  the  renaissance 
of  the  drama  as  an  art  form  and  as  a  social  force.  There 
may  come  a  time  when  settlement  plays  will  interpret  to 
their  communities  more  of  the  human  situations  encountered 


in  the  lives  about  them,  written  and  played  by  the  people 
themselves.  A  captivating  feature  of  one  session  was  the 
story  of  how  this  very  thing,  from  composing  the  dialog 
to  costuming  and  acting,  is  done  by  Greenwich  House  chil- 
dren. And  by  far  the  most  colorful  session  at  Boston  was 
that  stage-managed  by  Mrs.  Nathan  of  Hudson  Guild,  at 
which  spoke  neighborhood  people  who  take  part  in  the 
Cellar  Players  and  the  College  and  University  Settlement 
Players  of  New  York,  the  College  Settlement  und  Uni- 
versity House  Players  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Elizabeth 
Peabody  and  Lincoln  House  Players  of  Boston.  The 
division  closed  with  a  supper  conference  and  a  rehearsal 
under  the  auspices  of  the  drama  committee  of  the  Boston 
Social  Union. 

The  settlements  have  done  something  far  more  significant 
than  starting  so  many  classes  in  music,  drama,  danc- 
ing, pottery  and  the  like.  They  have  not  only  shared  in 
the  revival  in  the  arts  that  is  refreshing  American  life; 
they  have  contributed  to  its  sincerity  and  its  democracy. 
Moreover,  the  plasticity  of  the  settlement  movement  in 
pushing  out  this  salient  during  our  ten  years  of  sag  in  the 
political  and  economic  fields,  is  prime  evidence  of  its  vitality. 

Like  all  positive  growths,  the  development  has  its  offsets. 
Without  an  equal  emphasis  on  their  civic  functions,  the 
settlements  are  likely  to  become  more  like  convents  and 
monasteries  than  like  missionary  outposts  of  yesteryear.  Of 
course  these  analogies  are  overdrawn  but  they  serve  to 
demark  lines  of  growth.  Since  the  passage  of  the  immigra- 
tion restriction  law,  for  example,  the  rank  and  file  of  settle- 
ment workers  have  had  something  to  bear  witness  to,  with 
respect  to  mollifications  of  its  provisions  so  as  to  overcome 
some  of  those  family  disasters  and  separations  which  are 
known  in  every  settlement  neighborhood.  At  Boston,  a 
resolution  was  passed  in  favor  of  giving  fragments  of  broken 
families  preference  under  the  quota.  Individual  settlement 
leaders  have  counted  up  to  the  hilt  at  Washington.  Yet  as 
a  body,  the  settlements  have  not  borne  a  hand  comparable 
to  that  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  or  the  "Y.W.",  al- 
though historically  neighborhood  workers  have  been  next 
friends  to  their  immigrant  neighbors. 

AT  Cleveland,  two  years  ago,  Charles  C.  Cooper  of 
Kingsley  House,  then  newly  elected  president  of  the 
federation,  called  on  the  settlements  to  bring  their  trench 
lines  of  concern  in  the  civic,  industrial  and  social  fields 
abreast  of  the  salient  they  had  thus  thrown  out  culturally. 
He  spoke  on  the  passion  for  understanding  which  lies  close 
to  the  heart  of  neighborhood  work,  and  set  forth  the  op- 
portunity for  a  revivifying  leadership  in  the  community  at 
large.  More  than  that,  the  founders  of  the  movement — 
Jane  Addams,  Graham  Taylor,  Mary  E.  McDowell  from 
Chicago  and  their  compeers  from  other  cities — were  there 
to  voice  their  faith.  George  Bellamy  of  Hiram  House, 
Cleveland,  reviewed  some  of  the  goals  of  the  early  move- 
ment— the  gains  made  in  combating  sweatshops,  bad  hous- 
ing, municipal  corruption,  child  labor.  There  was  utter 
frankness  and  self-searching  in  the  discussion,  but  it  was 
borne  home  that  while  objectives  might  change,  theirs  was 
a  living  principle  of  social  dynamics,  compounded  of  human 
understanding,  instigation,  courage.  They  had  demonstrated 
how  a  belief  in  people  could  be  turned  to  constructive 
purpose.  It  could  be  done  again. 

The  program  committee  of  the  Boston  conference,  made 
up  of  a  younger  group  under  the  chairmanship  of  Helen 
Hall  of  University  House,  (Continued  on  page  250) 


The  Common  Welfare 


CANADIANS  ALL 

A  NATIONAL  conference  of  English-speaking  so- 
cial workers  welcomed  in  French!  With  such 
a  picturesque  flourish,  the  first  Canadian  Confer- 
ence on  Social  Work  opened  its  meeting  at  Mon- 
treal, April  24-27.  Mayor  Houde,  genial, 
witty,  voluble  with  praise  of  Lindbergh  whom  he  had  hoped 
to  welcome  a  few  hours  before,  not  only  told  the  six  hun- 
dred social  workers  present  that  they  were  welcome ;  he 
proved  it  by  being  host  at  a  supper  dance  after  the  session. 

There  have  been  nation-wide  meetings  of  Canadian  social 
workers  before,  but  usually  under  the  auspices  of  one  or 
another  of  the  national  organizations — the  Social  Service 
Council,  the  Victorian  Order  of  Nurses,  the  child  protection- 
ists, the  mental  and  social  hygienists,  the  women's  institutes. 
This  was  the  first  all-inclusive,  all-Dominion,  non-sectarian 
conference,  inspired  by  a  similar  meeting  in  Toronto  when 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Workers  of  the  United 
States  met  there  in  1924. 

Throughout  the  meetings  ran  the  thread  of  national  con- 
sciousness, weaving  together  creeds,  races  and  specialized 
social  interests.  The  story  of  Canada,  as  pointed  out  by 
Dean  Ira  Mackay  of  McGill  University,  is  the  story  of  the 
long,  long  trail.  Inhabited  Canada  is  a  mere  strip  three 
hundred  miles  wide  fiom  coast  to  coast,  spaced  off  by  costly 
barriers  of  inaccessibility.  To  offset  this,  he  maintained,  it  has 
a  social  solidarity  that  comes  of  its  being  the  only  nation  not 
born  of  revolution.  (No  black  lists!)  It  is  a  "planned  nation." 

There  were  sections  on  the  family,  children,  health,  im- 
migration, and  community  organization.  Social-work  pub- 
licity came  in,  not  as  a  step  child,  but  as  a  full-fledged  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  with  a  well-balanced  program  of  theory 
and  practice.  There  were  kindred  group  meetings  on  town 
planning,  medical  social  work,  prisoners'  welfare.  Delin- 
quency was  discussed  in  an  impromptu  round-table  meeting. 
The  only  usual  subject  not  covered  was  industrial  conditions. 
To  be  sure,  Canada  is  not  essentially  an  industrial  nation, 
but  the  Dominion  government  has  recently  appropriated 
$50,000  to  any  province  which  will  match  the  sum,  for  the 
repatriation  of  some  of  the  two  million  and  more  Canadians 
in  the  United  States,  many  of  them  French  Canadians. 

Nor  was  prohibition  discussed.  That,  for  the  time  being, 
seems  to  be  a  closed  subject.  In  both  Quebec  and  Ontario, 
liquor  is  distributed  and  controlled  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ments, Ontario  having  tried  prohibition  and  later  repealed  it. 

Professor  C.  A.  Dawson,  head  of  the  sociology  department 
at  McGill  University,  was  president  of  this  first  conference. 
His  address,  and  that  of  Rabbi  Abba  Hillel  Silver  of  Cleve- 
land, set  the  pace.  C.  Jean  Walker,  of  Toronto  University, 
was  executive  secretary.  The  conference  will  meet  every 
other  year,  encouraging  its  members  to  attend  the  U.  S. 
national  conference  in  alternate  years. 

WHAT  SOCIAL  WORKERS  DO 

PERHAPS   no  more  convincing   evidence  of   the   adult 
stature   to  which   professional   social   work  has   grown 
could  be  adduced  than  the  recent  announcement  that  one 
of  the  best-known  publishing  houses  is  to  carry  on  its  spring 


list,  for  general  and  professional  reader  alike,  the  volume 
reporting  the  first  year's  job  analysis  of  social-work  positions 
prepared  for  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers  by 
Louise  C.  Odencrantz.  That  volume  will  be  concerned  with 
several  types  of  positions  in  the  case-work  field  and  is  one 
of  the  first  efforts  to  apply  the  technique  of  job  analysis  to 
professional  workers,  to  find  out  and  analyze  what  social 
workers  do.  The  second  year's  work,  now  in  progress  under 
the  direction  of  Margaretta  Williamson,  will  consider  the 
positions  of  boys'  workers,  girls'  workers,  and  executives  in 
such  organizations  for  group  work  as  the  settlements  and 
community  centers,  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  and  Hebrew  Associations,  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts, 
playground  and  recreation  associations,  boys'  clubs  and  the 
Knights  of  Columbus;  its  field  work  has  been  done  in  Boston, 
Chicago,  New  York,  Minneapolis,  Cleveland,  Detroit  and 
Pittsburgh.  Of  gratification  to  all  friends  of  the  associa- 
tion and  the  professional  advancement  of  social  work,  is  the 
announcement  that  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  has  de- 
cided to  continue  the  grants  which  have  made  these  studies 
possible  for  a  third  year,  to  make  possible  an  analysis  of  posi- 
tions in  the  field  of  child  care. 

WILL  PITTSTON  LEAD  THE  WAY? 

THREE  significant  events  have  taken  place  in  Pittston, 
Pennsylvania,  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Selekman's 
article  (Miners  and  Murder)  in  the  May  Survey  Graphic. 

Powers  Hapgood  and  his  wife  Mary  Donovan  have  been 
acquitted.  They  had  been  indicted  on  the  charge  of  "riot- 
ing" instead  of  "inciting  to  riot,"  which  the  civil  authorities 
had  brought  against  them.  The  presiding  judge,  holding 
that  the  evidence  did  not  warrant  the  charge,  directed  the 
jury  to  bring  in  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  defendants. 

Sam  Bonita,  one  of  the  three  men  indicted  for  murder- 
ing Frank  Agati,  union  organizer  and  friend  of  President 
Cappellini,  was  found  guilty  of  manslaughter.  The  jury 
was  out  forty-three  hours  and  it  is  said  that  eleven  were 
for  acquittal.  Despite  the  jury's  recommendation  for  ex- 
treme mercy,  Bonita  was  sentenced  to  serve  from  six  to 
twelve  years  at  hard  labor  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary. 

The  miners  on  strike  in  Colliery  No.  6  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Company  have  voted  to  return  to  work 
under  the  terms  of  the  decision  of  the  Anthracite  Board  of 
Conciliation.  This  decision,  it  will  be  remembered,  provided 
that  the  strike  should  be  called  off,  that  an  investigation  for 
a  period  of  thirty  working  days  should  be  instituted  to  ascer- 
tain on  what  basis  the  colliery  can  be  reopened,  and  that 
the  grievances  against  the  contracting  system  should  be  pre- 
sented through  the  channels  established  in  the  agreement 
with  the  company. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  the 
operators  will  not  content  themselves  with  patching  up  the 
immediate  trouble  in  Pittston,  but  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  occasion  to  work  out  a  cooperative  plan  as  indicated 
by  Mr.  Selekman  to  eliminate  the  contractors  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  for  the  efficient  mining  of  coal — under 
conditions,  of  course,  fair  and  reasonable  to  the  men.  The 
leaders  of  the  miners'  union  have  been  severely  criticized 
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during  recent  years  for  lack  of  interest  and  concern  in  man- 
agerial problems.  Here  is  an  opportunity  not  only  to  elimi- 
nate the  men's  grievances  but  also  to  demonstrate  that  the 
union  is  genuinely  concerned  in  the  welfare  and  success  of 
the  industry.  The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  on  its  side, 
is  offered  an  opportunity  to  redeem  itself  for  its  past  his- 
tory and  give  the  lead  to  a  new  era  of  cooperation  in  mining. 

FOR  TOURISTS 

ATER  you  have  seen  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Tower,  ask  your  taxi  driver  to  take  you  to  the  lower 
regions  of  Westminster,  where  the  floods  recently  created 
so  much  havoc,  or  to  Stepney  or,  indeed,  any  popular  neigh- 
borhood of  old  London;  and  then  notice  the  life  that  goes 
on  around  you.  If  you  can  manage  to  stand  at  a  corner  in 
some  such  neighborhood  when  the  "pubs"  open  in  the  morn- 
ing or  at  closing  time,  so  much  the  better.  Repeat  this  ex- 
perience in  Paris,  in  Munich,  in  Vienna,  in  Brussels — where- 
ever  you  happen  to  be  going  this  summer.  For  people  whose 
memory  does  not  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  saloon,  some 
such  observation  in  lands  where  it  still  flourishes  is  the  best 
visualization  of  what  it  means  to  be  free  from  it.  Watch 
the  beshawled  women  as  they  crowd  around  the  door,  the 
bedraggled  children  forgotten  by  their  mothers;  and  do  not 
come  back  to  tell  us  that  you  have  seen  the  great  cities  of 
Europe  if  you  have  not  seen  the  drab  side-streets  drained 
by  the  false  animation  of  the  saloon  of  their  life  and  hap- 
piness. Incidentally,  no  more  effective  educational  propa- 
ganda could  be  undertaken  by  our  law-enforcement  agencies 
than  to  provide  American  tourists  with  guides  to  "the  real" 
London  and  Paris — or,  for  a  saturated  example,  Edinburgh 
of  a  Saturday  night. 

DOWN  AND  OUT  TO  UPAN'IN 

IT'S  windows  and  garden  looking  out  over  the  bay  and 
the  New  York  skyline,  and  the  cryptic  sign  Upan'in 
Club  over  its  door,  a  little  vine-covered  brick  house  stood 
for  many  years  on  Brooklyn  Heights,  a  perpetual  source  of 
inquiries  from  visitors.  Now  the  sign  has  gone,  and  the 
club  has  been  transmuted  to  a  new  purpose  and  a  new  place 
in  the  organization  of  the  Bridge- Johnson  hotel  for  work- 
ingmen,  described  on  page  227  of  this  issue.  In  the  rise 
and  the  passing  of  the  Upan'in  Club  there  is  mirrored  in 
little  a  significant  shift  in  social  history  in  the  city.  A  num- 
ber of  years  ago,  three  young  men,  two  of  them  just  out  of 
college,  were  residents  at  the  University  Settlement  in  New 
York.  They  made  for  the  settlement  a  study  of  "flop 
houses,"  the  dreary  hang-outs  of  homeless  men  along  the 
'Bowery,  where  a  bed  of  sorts  or  at  least  a  place  to  sleep, 
could  be  had  for  a  few  cents  a  night.  Out  of  their  in- 
terest came  the  Chrystie  Street  House,  a  private  dwelling 
which  Wallace  Gilpatrick  rented  and  where  he  welcomed 
boys  who  had  nowhere  else  to  go,  with  the  Spanish  saluta- 
tion "Enter  your  house."  Chrystie  Street  House  is  still  in 
existence,  and  a  few  years  later  one  of  the  other  men,  Louis 
Pink,  became  convinced  of  a  similar  need  in  Brooklyn  for 
boys  who  were  trying  to  change  from  being  "down  and  out" 
to  "up  and  in."  When  any  one  wanted  news  of  some  of 
these  boys  in  downtown  Brooklyn,  he  was  likely  to  go  to 
Michael  McDonough,  kindly  friend  of  unfortunate  human 
beings,  and  with  the  organization  of  the  Upan'in  Club  to 
house  homeless  young  men  just  out  of  reformatories  until 
they  could  find  a  job  and  a  place  in  the  world,  "Mike" 
McDonough  resigned  from  bar-tending  to  become  its  di- 


rector. With  the  War,  jobs  were  more  plentiful  along  the 
water-front  and  in  the  Navy  Yard  close  by,  and  the  club's 
guests  began  to  dwindle.  It  was  decided  to  sell  the  Upan'in 
Club,  and  to  use  the  proceeds  toward  a  self-supporting  hotel 
for  men  of  all  ages,  where  clean  and  comfortable  accommoda- 
tion could  be  had  at  a  small  price,  in  place  of  the  ordinary 
alternative  of  the  cheap  lodging  houses  which  line  Fulton 
Street,  Brooklyn's  equivalent  of  the  Bowery.  For  the  "flop 
house"  has  not  passed,  as  witness  the  agitation  stirred  up 
in  the  city  this  winter  when  the  commissioner  of  health  was 
obliged  to  take  drastic  action  against  a  number  of  the  places 
where  men  tried  to  live  since  there  was  no  other  place  with- 
in their  price.  Mr.  Pink  and  Walter  Kruesi,  who  was  the 
third  man,  their  experience  reinforced  by  much  additional 
service  along  civic  and  housing  lines,  were  prime  movers  in 
this  new  project,  now  successfully  accomplished.  That  it 
can  be  done  once,  they  feel,  is  a  guarantee  that  it  can  be 
repeated  again  and  again,  to  give  self-respecting  men  a  self- 
respecting  place  to  live  in.  And  that  the  old  spirit  of  friendly 
hospitality  remains,  is  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  in  the  new 
hotel,  which  gives  a  comfortable  home  to  more  than  two 
hundred  students  and  workingmen  at  $3.50  a  week,  Michael 
McDonough  still  smiles  across  the  manager's  desk. 

CHILDREN  AND  MOVIES 

/"CHILDREN,  reports  the  federal  Children's  Bureau, 
\^  paid  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  admissions  during 
1926,  at  several  motion-picture  theaters  studied  in  one  city. 
In  New  York  it  is  estimated  that  they  form  about  8  per 
cent  of  the  movie  audience.  That  is  considered  a  very  low 
figure  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  yet  using  it  as  a  basis  of 
calculation,  it  would  appear  that  of  the  90,000,000  weekly 
attendance  at  the  movies  reported  by  spokesmen  of  the  in- 
dustry, 7,200,000  are  children.  The  more  concern  then — 
for  some  of  the  objectionable  methods  used  inculcate  movie 
habits  in  the  young,  such  as  those  reported  by  F.  Zeta 
Youmans  in  The  Survey  of  September  i,  1927;  and  the 
more  satisfaction  in  the  effort  of  one  of  the  largest  theater 
corporations  in  the  Middle  West,  Malaban  and  Katz,  to 
suit  their  entertainments  to  their  young  visitors,  as  re- 
counted in  a  recent  letter  from  Miss  Youmans.  "It  is  not 
easy  to  make  children's  entertainments  pay,"  Miss  Youmans 
writes,  "now  that  they  actually  cut  out  all  contests  and 
'barrels  of  fun.'  But  the  attempt  is  really  being  made.  They 
are  having  special  slides  made  for  the  children's  community 
singing ;  they  are  booking  extremely  good  acts ;  and  they 
are  actually  experimenting  to  find  suitable  pictures  for  the 
children's  two  hours  on  Saturday  afternoon."  But  the  path 
of  even  the  best  intentioned  owner  is  beset  with  some  un- 
expected difficulties.  Now,  it  appears,  the  children  watch 
with  interest  the  program  picked  for  them  from  one  till 
three,  then  sit  intently  on  for  the  grown-up  part  of  the 
show.  "I  sat  through  one  such  four-hour  session  lately," 
Miss  Youmans  reports,  "and  saw  the  children  as  spellbound 
over  'Love,'  the  movie  version  of  Anna  Karenina,  as  they 
were  over  any  part  of  the  performance  intended  especially 
for  them."  In  other  words,  it  is  easy  to  get  them  in,  but 
hard  to  get  them  out,  as  the  continuous  performance  runs 
on  its  way.  Here  is  another  fundamental  problem  for  child 
psychologists,  not  unlike  that  of  the  lure  of  villainous  candy 
or  condemned  hot  breads — how  to  make  less  appealing  to 
the  young  those  sights  and  tastes  and  sounds  on  which  their 
affection  fixes  with  avidity,  the  best  adult  counsel  to  the 
contrary. 
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Who  Uses  Social  Agencies? 
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COMMUNITY  FUND  agencies  have  rendered 
some  direct  service  to  nearly  half  the  wage- 
earning  families  of  Cleveland  during  the  eight 
years  of  the  fund's  existence,  if  the  ratio 
shown  in  a  recent  study  of  four  Cleveland 
industrial  plants  holds  for  the  city  as  a  whole. 

This  study  consisted  in  "clearing"  four,  hundred  and  two 
names  picked  at  random  from  the  payrolls  of  four  of  Cleve- 
land's larger  factories,  one  hundred  names  from  each. 
Foremen  and  executives  were  excluded.  The  names  and 
addresses  of  these  workers  were  compared  with  the  files  of 
the  Social  Service  Clearing  House,  where  Cleveland  social 
agencies  regularly  register  those  families  which  receive  relief, 
protective  or  case-work  service,  or  medical  care  at  less  than 
cost.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  a  name  was  considered 
identified,  if  a  family  of  the  same  surname  was  found 
registered  in  the  Clearing  House  files  as  having  lived  at  the 
same  address.  Of  the  402  names  cleared,  210  were  found 
to  be  members  of  families  which  have  received  some  definite 
personal  service  from  one  or  more  of  40  different  Com- 
munity Fund  agencies;  and  18  more  families,  making  228 
in  all,  or  57  per  cent,  were  identified  when  clearings  of  the 
public  agencies  were  also  listed.  The  percentages  identified 
varied  from  51  per  cent  to  61  per  cent  in  the  four  factories, 
indicating  that  the  experience  is  probably  general  and  that 
approximately  one-half  of  the  men  and  women  on  our  great 
industrial  payrolls  have  seen  at  least  one  member  of  their 
families  helped  by  a  social  agency. 

Some  of  these  records  date  back  five  or  ten  years  to  times 
of  unemployment  or  of  long  sickness,  which  resulted  in 
social-agency  service  to  an  otherwise  self-supporting  family 
in  time  of  special  need;  but  45  per  cent  have  been  active 
within  the  past  twelve  months,  and  80  per  cent  within  the 
past  five  years. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  brought  out  by  the  study 


is  that  88  per  cent  of  the  identified  families,  or  50  per  cent 
of  the  names  cleared,  were  registered  by  one  or  more  health 
agencies.  There  were  748  clearings  on  228  families,  an 
average  of  3.3  clearings  per  family ;  and  478,  or  64  per  cent, 
of  these  were  medical  agency  clearings.  Forty-nine  per  cent 
of  the  identified  families  were  known  only  to  medical 
agencies,  39  per  cent  to  others  as  well  as  medical  agencies, 
and  12  per  cent  to  non-medical  social  agencies  only. 

To  answer  a  similar  question  as  to  whether  fund  agencies 
serve  certain  suburbs,  the  Social  Service  Clearing  House 
street  files  were  used  to  show  that  one  family  is  recorded  as 
having  received  fund  agency  service  for  every  four  homes  in 
these  suburban  communities.  The  ratio  of  medical  to  non- 
medical  clearings  was  similar  to  that  of  the  industrial  names 
identified. 

These  facts  were  secured  at  campaign  time  to  answer 
wage-earners  and  employers  who  were  under  the  impression 
that  a  family  had  to  be  "down  and  out"  before  it  received 
service  from  Community  Fund  agencies. 

They  were  very  effective  in  correcting  this  impression  and 
in  showing,  rather  dramatically,  that  fund  agency  service 
is  great  in  volume  and  touches  the  lives  of  a  very  large 
proportion  of  Cleveland  families. 

But  the  use  of  these  facts  is  not  limited  to  their  publicity 
value.  They  will  throw  fresh  light  upon  the  difficult  prob- 
lem of  dispensary  admissions,  a  study  of  which  is  being 
made  as  a  joint  project  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
Hospital  and  Health  Councils,  and  the  Welfare  Foundation. 

As  we  analyze  them  further  they  may  even  help  clarify 
some  of  our  impressions  of  the  relation  between  health,  de- 
pendency, delinquency  and  wages.  In  any  event,  here  is  a 
method  which  gives  employers,  workers  and  neighbor- 
hoods, a  new  comprehension  of  the  multitude  of  social 
problems  in  their  midst  and  of  the  importance  of  social 
agencies  in  the  .treatment  of  them. 


The  circle  at  the  left  shows 
the  use  that  402  families, 
whose  names  were  picked 
at  random  from  4  factory 
payrolls,  were  found  to 
have  made  of  the  social 
and  medical  agencies  of 
Cleveland. 


At  the  right,  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  748  clearings 
on  the  228  families  which 
were  identified,  showing 
the  kinds  of  help  on  which 
this  random  sample  of 
wage-earners  had  drawn  in 
time  of  trouble. 
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Squatter  Rights  in  Case  Work 


By  C.  I.  CLAFLIN 
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918,  American  Red  Cross;  1920,  Lying-in  Hospital ; 
1921,   Bethlehem  Day   Nursery;   1922,  Orthopedic 
Hospital;    1923,    Family    Welfare    Society;    1924, 
Deering    Home    for    Children;    1925,    South    Side 
Settlement;  1926,  St.  Rita's  Church." 
The  child-placing  society's  case  supervisor  sighed  as  her 
eye  ran  down   the  slip  just  arrived  from  the  confidential 

exchange.  T»I    u« 

"The  Red  Cross  certainly  won't  think  Mr.  Blacl 
breaking  his  leg  in  1922  can  be  attributed  to  his  war  service. 
—Since  Mrs.  Black  had  her  second  baby  at  home,  I  pre- 
sume the  Lying-in  Hospital  is  through  with  her.— 
Bethlehem  Day  Nursery  follows  some  of  its  mothers  quite 
intensively.— Mr.  Black  says  he  has  been  discharged  from 
the  Out-Patient  Department  of  the  Orthopedic  Hospital- 
but  since  I  found  them  sending  those  three  children  to  the 
country  on  the  strength  of  their  mother's  operation  five 
years  before,  I  neve:  know  when  to  count  them  out.— 
Let  me  see,  which  of  the  seven  clauses  of  our  agreement 
with  the  Family  Welfare  Society  does  this  case  come  under? 
—If  the  family  was  still  under  their  care  when  the  Deering 
Home  discharged  the  older  child,  I  suppose  the  home's 
social  worker  closed  the  case  at  that  time,  but  you  never 
can  tell.  The  South  Side  Settlement  likes  to  do  all  the 
work  with  some  of  its  families— that  new  parish  visitor  at 
St.  Rita's  is  very  active — I  wonder  whose  case  it  will  turn 
out  to  be !" 

Wonder  like  hers  is  not  hard  to  find— nor  are  excuses 
for  it.  Social  case  work,  here  defined  as  the  art  of  social 
adjustment  applied  to  individuals  and  families,  grew  up 
under  squatter  sovereignty.  Need  and  opportunity  beckoned 
hither  and  yon,  and  the  response  was  nearly  as  haphazard 
as  the  call.  The  poor,  the  sick,  the  homeless,  the  delinquent, 
in  various  casual  groupings,  supplied  focal  points  from  which 
ideas  and  projects  of  social  adjustment  extended  their  in- 
fluence into  the  community  at  large.  When  spheres  of  in- 
fluence had  multiplied  and  expanded  till  they  overlapped, 
the  searchlight  of  the  confidential  exchange  exposed  and 
partly  checked  the  overlapping ;  but  yawning  gaps  remained, 
and  the  process  of  multiplication  and  expansion  continued 
to  increasing  complexity.  Surveys,  conferences,  chests, 
councils,  inter-agency  agreements  have  made  substantial 
advances  toward  bringing  order  out  of  chaos.  Yet  techno- 
logical questions  which  are  basic  to  the  case-work  enterprise 
still  remain  not  only  unanswered,  but  generally  unasked. 
The  present  paper  raises  two  of  them:  What,  in  the  light 
of  present  knowledge,  is  the  potential  total  field  of  case 
work?  And  how  may  it  most  efficiently  be  divided? 

To  the  writer's  perhaps  venturesome  thinking,  the  first 
question  answers  itself.  The  field  is  the  world.  There  is 
no  insuperable  difficulty  in  imagining  a  social  health  ex- 
amination. An  attempt  to  assign  limits  to  the  future  de- 
velopment of  case  work  would  at  this  time  be  premature. 
It  is  to  the  second  question  that  this  paper  offers  a  tenta- 
tive and  inchoate  answer. 


The  actual  field  of  case  work,  in  its  present  confused 
state,  is  dominated  by  no  uniform  principle  of  division.  Two 
principles,  perhaps,  tend  to  dominate:  type  of  client  served, 
and,  type  of  problem  dealt  with.  These  have  the  obvious 
advantage  that  a  worker  who  is  interested  in  children  or 
Syrians,  hospitals  or  courts,  is  free  to  concentrate  along  the 
line  of  her  predilection,  provided  it  is  or  has  been  shared 
by  enough  other  people  to  create  and  maintain  a  case-working 
agency.  A  disadvantage,  however,  is  that  there  is  hardly 
any  limit  to  the  variety  of  aspects  under  which  a  given  in- 
dividual can  be  classified  or  to  the  variety  of  problems  which 
he  can  present. 

To  suggest  a  few  random  combinations,  a  man  may  be 
at  once  a  tubercular  patient,  a  venereal  patient,  a  psycho- 
path, a  delinquent  on  probation,  the  brother  of  an  epileptic 
and  the  son  of  an  inmate  of  a  home  for  the  aged ;  while  a 
woman  may  be  a  defective,  a  paroled  prisoner,  a  widow, 
and  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child,  of  a  cripple,  and  of  a 
truant.  Both  individuals  will  also  be  members  of  a  given 
nationality  and  of  a  given  religious  group.  In  each  of  all 
these  capacities  either  of  them  may  conceivably  be  eligible 
for  the  attention  of  a  different  case  worker.  If  the  com- 
plications which  are  possible  in  theory  have  nowhere  yet 
been  developed  in  practice  to  their  logical  extreme,  this  is 
rather  because  common  sense  and  other  factors  act  as  brakes 
on  such  development,  than  because  our  present  theory  pro- 
vides any  adequate  alternative. 

Another  disadvantage  of  the  existing  system  is  that  many 
characteristics  and  problems  have  a  time-limit.  Children 
do  not  always  remain  children;  the  aged  were  not  always 
aged;  patients  recover  from  old  maladies  and  contract  new 
ones.  Again,  problems  often  come  to  light  only  in  the 
course  of  investigation,  which  is  itself  an  integral  part  of 
case  work.  Who  of  us  has  not  sat  in  conference  on  the 
question  whether  a  case  should  belatedly  be  handed  over 
to  the  agency  which — if  all  the  facts  had  been  known — 
would  have  had  it  from  the  first?  Moreover,  agencies 
dealing  exclusively  with,  for  instance,  the  delinquent  or  the 
venereally  infected,  label  their  client  as  such  by  the  mere 
fact  of  their  interest  in  him.  Division  of  the  case-work 
field  on  the  basis  of  type  of  client  or  of  problem  assures 
to  the  client  neither  unity  nor  continuity  of  service,  nor 
even  the  barest  safeguarding  of  his  privacy. 

THIS  paper  recommends  as  a  better  principle  of  division: 
type  of  service  rendered.  The  superior  value  of  this 
principle  lies  largely  in  its  potential  relation  to  the  training 
of  the  case  worker.  Considered  with  reference  to  training, 
services  might  be  divided  into  two  groups :  first,  those  which 
are  so  constantly  needed  or  so  closely  interconnected  that 
the  skills  they  require  should  form  part  of  every  profes- 
sional case  worker's  equipment;  second,  those  which  may 
conveniently  be  set  off  as  specialties.  In  the  first  group 
might  be  included  the  task  of  social  diagnosis  in  all  its  more 
elementary  forms,  and  the  elementary  treatment  of  all  the 
commoner  human  problems  as  they  affect  the  usual  run  of 
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clients;  leaving  for  the  second  group  (a)  the  consultant's 
function,  (b)  the  application  of  skills  only  occasionally  or 
briefly  needed,  (c)  the  entire  handling,  for  such  time  as 
particular  circumstances  may  direct,  of  cases  presenting  pe- 
culiar obscurities  or  difficulties. 

The  line  between  the  two  groups  must  and  should  be 
flexible.  On  the  one  hand,  as  techniques  are  elaborated, 
new  specialties  evolve.  On  the  other  hand,  techniques 
tested,  standardized,  and  eventually  simplified  by  the  spe- 
cialist are  absorbed  into  general  practice.  Both  processes 
can  be  illustrated  from  the  history  of  medicine  and  nurs- 
ing. In  the  writer's  opinion,  it  is  the  latter  process  that  is 
the  more  needed  in  social  work  today.  We  are  already 
specialized  to  a  degree  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any 
other  profession.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  supposedly 
trained  nurse  who  could  care  for  the  child  but  not  the 
parent,  the  parent  but  not  the  child ;  a  broken  leg,  but  not 
a  sprained  wrist;  gastritis,  but  not  pneumonia?  Yet  we 
talk  of  family  work  and  children's  work,  medical  social 
work  and  psychiatric  social  work,  as  if  the  family  relation- 
ship, the  interests  of  childhood,  the  claims  and  contributions 
of  the  physician  and  the  psychiatrist,  were  monopolies  and 
not  parts  of  a  common  store.  True,  the  personal  equipment 
of  most  of  us  is  surely  not  as  narrow  as  the  limited  scope 
of  our  agencies  would  suggest;  but  in  view  of  that,  why 
the  limitation? 

IN  a  city  where  the  development  of  specialized  nursing 
activities  had  begun,  some  years  ago,  to  threaten  a  situa- 
tion remotely  comparable  to  those  just  outlined,  a  daring 
health  officer  secured  a  clean  sweep  and  a  new  deal.  Today, 
a  telephone  report  to  a  central  office,  or  to  any  one  of  a 
dozen  district  offices,  assures  to  any  kind  of  patient,  any- 
where in  the  city,  presenting  any  kind  of  public  health  prob- 
lem, a  visit  (usually  within  a  few  hours)  from  one  of  the 
nurses  attached  to  the  district  office  nearest  his  home.  A 
supervisor  coordinates  the  work  of  each  district.  A  staff 
assigned  to  the  various  hospitals,  under  its  own  supervisor, 
links  hospitals  and  districts  together.  A  few  specialized 
supervisors  attached  to  the  central  office  advise  on  problems 
within  their  several  spheres.  One  director  coordinates  the 
whole. 

In  view  of  the  recent  successes  scored  by  the  advocates 
of  generalized  nursing,  such  as  the  East  Harlem  experiment 
recorded  in  The  Survey  of  February  15,  1927,  must  we  not 
prepare  to  meet  a  demand  for  generalized  case  work?  (The 
Survey  broached  this  idea  editorially  a  year  or  two  ago,  but 
it  was  not  followed  up.)  As  the  case- work  field  is  more 
intricately  subdivided  than  the  nursing  field  ever  was  or 
could  be,  so  could  a  reduction  of  this  intricacy  effect  greater 
economies,  not  only  in  shoe  leather,  carfares,  gasoline,  sta- 
tionery, postage,  and  telephone  calls,  but  in  time  and  nerves 
of  workers,  clients,  and  the  public.  The  broader  training 
which  would  be  required  might  in  the  end  prove  cheaply 
bought  even  at  the  cost  of  lengthening  the  training-school 
courses.  By  enlarging  the  body  of  experiences  held  in  com- 
mon, it  might  have  the  incidental  advantage  of  strengthening 
professional  solidarity.  With  the  widening  of  technical  and 
consequent  narrowing  of  local  fields,  workers  would  have 
a  chance  to  deepen  that  knowledge  of  local  background 
which  they  so  much  need  and  so  often  lack.  Some  of  them 
might  find  that  they  had  gained  an  enrichment  of  interest, 
a  help  to  the  seeing  of  life  whole,  such  as  they  now  can 
gain  only  by  moving  from  job  to  job. 


The  specialist,  however,  will  presumably  always  be 
needed,  and  some  special  arrangements  will  suggest  them- 
selves as  necessary  diversifications  of  any  comprehensive  plan. 
Varieties  of  race,  language,  religion,  and  other  factors  should 
be  considered  in  fitting  workers  into  districts.  Contrary  to 
the  "without  distinction  of  creed"  clause  on  which  many 
agencies  pride  themselves,  it  is  the  writer's  personal  belief 
that  religion,  at  least,  represents  too  fundamental  a  dividing 
principle  to  be  subordinated  to  any  other,  where  such  sub- 
ordination can  be  justly  and  intelligently  avoided.  Denomi- 
national lines,  indeed,  cannot  always  be  followed;  but  the 
growing  desire  of  kindred  religious  groups  to  get  together 
is  tending  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  number  the  differences 
of  which  the  case  worker  must  constantly  take  practical 
account.  The  emergence  of  Jewish,  Catholic,  and  Protes- 
tant federations,  and  such  a  development  as  the  Parish 
Visitors  of  Mary  Immaculate  in  New  York  City,  fore- 
shadow what  may  be  possible  in  this  direction. 

In  a  field  so  thick  with  established  interests,  financial, 
legal,  and  personal,  changes  must  come  slowly,  and  vitality 
should  not  be  sacrificed  to  logic.  Yet  we  can  at  least  study 
the  situation,  and  in  view  of  the  findings,  reconsider  our 
practice,  corporate  and  individual.  We  can  at  least  realize 
that  the  case-work  responsibility  for  every  case  must  center 
somewhere;  that  the  less  often  the  center  need  be  shifted, 
the  better;  that  for  this  reason  the  agency  accepting  such 
central  responsibility  should  as  nearly  as  possible  be  equipped 
to  deal  adequately  with  the  case  in  all  its  phases;  and  that' 
more  specialized  agencies  may  often  render  greater  service 
by  recognizing  their  functions  as  accessory  than  by  demand- 
ing— or  accepting — the  stellar  role.  Once  the  vision  of  a 
more  logical  order  has  taken  possession  of  our  minds,  prac- 
tical readjustments  will  follow,  and  the  crazy-quilt  patterns 
of  our  squatter  system  will  gradually  yield  place  to  patterns 
more  lucid,  more  coherent,  and  more  effective,  because  de- 
rived from,  rather  than  imposed  on,  the  deep  realities  of  life. 


"WHAT  is  family  disintegration?"  asked  Thomas  D.  Eliot, 
professor  of  sociology  at  Northwestern  University,  speaking 
before  the  Illinois  Home  Economics  Conference.  "It  would 
be  easy  to  list  the  statistics  of  family  dismemberment,  through 
widowhood,  orphanage,  desertion,  divorce,  custodial  segregation. 
But  these  are  not  all;  some  family  patterns — the  unmarried 
parents,  the  childless,  the  homeless — never  have  been  completed 
at  all.  These,  too,  are  problems  of  the  family.  And,  even 
with  a  normal  family  pattern,  if  a  home's  morale  is  disorgan- 
ized or  its  standards  are  deficient,  it  may  be  just  as  truly  a 
'broken  home'  as  if  the  family  were  dismembered.  Demoralized 
families  include,  of  course,  some  that  are  also  dismembered: 
the  desertions,  the  divorces,  the  illegitimacies,  the  imprison- 
ments. Such  problems  are  indeed  more  tragic  and  difficult  than 
those  of  mere  dismemberment. 

"Family  disintegration,  however,  is  merely  an  end  result, 
a  precipitate  from  a  muddy  mixture  that  is  not  a  solution.  Most 
families  at  any  given  time  are  'muddling  through'  without 
landing  in  the  domestic  relations  court.  Some  work  out  their 
own  salvation,  or  there  are  available  to  them  private,  non- 
philanthropic  resources  of  aid,  comfort  and  counsel.  Others 
are  in  a  state  of  chronic  mild  maladjustment  that  always  stops 
short  of  acute  or  complete  demoralization  because  their  stand- 
ards, their  status,  or  their  intelligence  repeatedly  rescues  the 
situation.  Any  one  who  has  ever  lived  the  life  of  a  real  neigh- 
borhood knows  that  an  apparently  normal  social-economic  and 
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home-economic  status  often  more  or  less  conceals  a  situation 
which  is  just  as  much  a  social-case-work  problem  as  any  that 
ever  called  for  the  services  of  a  charity  visitor  or  a  probation 
officer.  No  arbitrary  line  can  be  drawn  between  these  un- 
counted problems  which  give  'human  interest'  selling-power  to 
the  movies,  the  'comics'  and  the  fictioneers,  and  those  extreme 
cases  which  get  into  the  hands  of  social  agencies. 

"The  beginnings  of  family  problems  are  to  be  found  in  some 
shortcoming  either  in  the  preconditions  of  family  integrity,  or 
in  the  plane  of  living  after  the  family  is  established.  In  modern 
urban  civilization,  families  are  dependent  for  these  essentials 
upon  the  proper  functioning  of  a  multitude  of  socially-organized 
services,  public  or  private.  The  family  which  uses  its  wealth 
to  isolate  itself  from  the  life  and  needs  and  services  of  the 
community,  is  also  a  social  problem.  Whether  or  not  the 
shortcomings  be  shortcomings  of  the  family  or  of  the  com- 
munity's agencies,  the  fact  remains  that  the  community's 
resources  are  coming  short  of  reaching  the  family's  needs,  or 
there  would  be  no  problem.  There  is  joint  accountability,  and 
the  question  of  'blame'  is  futile. 

"Furthermore,  if  we  expect  so  to  influence  families  as  to 
render  them  resourceful  in  seeking  and  using  community  re- 
sources for  the  solution  of  their  own  problems,  that,  too,  must 
be  accomplished  through  socially  organized  effort  on  the  part 
of  us  who  are  community-minded.  Indeed,  many  family  prob- 
lems are  recognized  as  such  only  by  the  community:  they  con- 
sist in  part  in  the  lack  of  recognition  on  the  part  of  families 
that  their  integrity  or  standards  are  threatened. 

"An  interesting  problem,  for  'control'  purposes  in  family 
research,  is  why  and  how  certain  families  manage  to  maintain 
a  /degree  of  normality,  despite  shortcomings  in  the  basis  of 
family  life  which  seem  fatal  to  other  families.  We  need  as 
many  case  studies  of  so-called  normal  families  as  we  have  of 
the  so-called  abnormal,  and  no  one  is  in  better  position  than 
the  home  economist  to  help  us  get  them." 

FURTHER  confirmation  of  the  prevalence  of  child  marriages 
appears  in  a  recent  study  in  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  made  by  the 
Juvenile  Protective  Department  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
of  Buffalo.  Between  January,  1923,  and  August,  1926,  there 
were  61  marriages  in  the  county,  in  which  the  girl's  age  was 
admitted  to  be  from  13  to  less  than  16  years,  and  others  in 
which  this  information  was  falsified.  The  young  husbands 
ranged  from  16  to  34;  the  majority  were  six,  seven  or  eight 
years  older  than  their  brides.  A  very  large  majority  (83  per 
cent)  of  these  childish  wives  were  American  born;  34  per  cent 
were  oi  Italian,  and  29  per  cent  of  American  parentage.  Of 
the  husbands,  52  per  cent  were  native  born.  There  was  one 
Negro  couple  in  the  group.  Seventeen  of  the  marriages  ap- 
peared to  have  been  "forced,"  and  half  of  the  child  brides  were 
known  to  have  borne  children  up  to  September,  1926.  In  the 
cases  of  40  of  the  marriages — two-thirds  of  the  total  number — 
the  family  of  either  the  bride  or  the  groom  had  been  known 
to  some  social  agency. 

FROM  July  21  to  August  21,  the  National  Training  School 
for  Institution  Executives  and  Other  Workers  offers  a  summer 
institute  with  courses  on  administration,  family  case  work  as 
related  to  the  institution  child,  psychology,  vocational  guidance 
and  training,  recreation,  behavior  problems,  nutrition,  publicity 
and  finance,  and  intake  and  after-care,  supplemented  by  visits 
to  institutions,  courts  and  welfare  organizations.  This  in- 
tensive course  is  intended  especially  for  those  already  engaged 
in  institutional  work  who  wish  to  obtain  further  training  and, 
like  the  other  activities  of  the  unique  school  which  offers  it,  is 
aimed  to  meet,  insofar  as  is  possible,  the  individual  needs  of  the 
student  and  to  correlate  practical  experience  with  the  study  of 
theory.  For  further  particulars  as  to  courses,  tuition  and 
scholarships,  address  Leonard  W.  Mayo,  Acting  Dean,  The 
National  Training  School,  The  Children's  Village,  Dobbs 
Ferry-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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CHANGING  THE  DELINQUENT  ATTITUDE,  by  Anita  Eliia- 
bfth  King.  School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences,  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland,  Onio.  Price  50  cents. 

A  detailed  and  colorful  analysis  of  the  successful  treat- 
ment of  44  delinquent  girls  by  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
of  Cleveland,  the  Juvenile  Court,  the  Catholic  Big  Sister 
Association,  the  Women's  Protective  Association  and  the 
Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Miss  King  is  super- 
visor of  the  Cleveland  Children's  Bureau. 

SOME  AMERICAN  ALMSHOUSES,  by  the  Woman's  Department 
of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  105  West  40  St.,  New  York  City. 

A  study  of  75  representative  institutions,  good,  bad  and 
indifferent,  in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  made  under  the  direction  of  Estelle  Stew- 
art, considering  the  administration  of  almshouses,  build- 
ings, the  character  of  inmates,  the  chronic  sick,  and 
"steps  toward  a  better  order." 

THE  VISITING  PSYCHIATRIST  DEMONSTRATION,  by 
Elisabeth  Ann  Sullivan,  M.D.  Massachusetts  Society  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  5  Joy  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  first  year  of  the  experi- 
ment administered  by  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  the  State  Department  of  Mental  Dis- 
eases and  the  Federation  for  Placement  Work,  whereby 
a  visiting  psychiatrist  served  the  staffs  of  nine  subscrib- 
ing social  agencies. 

THE  STATES'  USE  SYSTEM,  by  Major  LeRoy  Hodges.  No- 
tional Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor,  4  W.  57  St., 
New  York  City. 

Reprint  of  the  address  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  allocation  of  prison  industries  before  the  Washington 
Conference  on  the  Reduction  of  Crime,  citing  facts  and 
potentialities  of  prison  labor.  "Work  is  the  key  to  the 
solution  of  the  prison  problem,  and  the  states'  use  system 
is  the  fairest  method  of  providing  that  work." 

HANDICAPPED  WAGE  EARNERS,  by  Moses  A.  Leavitt.  The 
Jewish  Social  Service  Association,  Inc.,  125  E.  46  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Problems  of  the  disabled  wage-earner,  Jewish  and  non- 
Jewish,  as  studied  by  a  family  welfare  agency,  with 
chapters  on  such  remedial  expedients  as  rehabilitation, 
sheltered  work-shops,  part-time  employment,  and  the 
self-support  department  of  the  J.  S.  S.  A.,  and  proposals 
toward  a  general  program.  Appendices  describe  the 
existing  New  York  agencies  in  this  field. 

CHILD  WELFARE  IN  NEW  JERSEY,  Part  IV.  Publication  No. 
180,  Children's  Bureau.  Government  Printing  Office. 

The  final  study  of  the  series  made  by  the  social-service 
division  of  the  Children's  Bureau  at  the  request  of  the 
New  Jersey  authorities.  The  various  sections,  written 
by  William  J.  Blackburn,  Ruth  Bloodgood,  and  Mary  E. 
Milburn,  consider  local  provision  for  delinquent  and  de- 
pendent children  in  relation  to  the  state  program. 

FAMILY  AND  CHILD  WELFARE  STUDIES  IN  PENNSYL- 
VANIA 1921-1926,  by  Hugh  P.  Brinton,  Jr.  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  Fifteenth  and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia,,  Pa. 

A  most  useful  classified  bibliography,  with  index  and 
cross-references,  compiled  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Child  Welfare  Division  of  the  Public  Charities 
Association. 

PROBATION  MANUAL.  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Probation, 
Court  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  new  and  revised  fifth  edition,  giving  an  historical 
sketch,  and  all  the  statute  law  now  standing  in  that  state 
in  relation  to  the  use  of  probation  and  the  duties  of 
probation  officers. 


COMMUNITIES 


People  Who  Live  in  Hotels 


By  NORMAN   S.  HAYNER 


A:ompared   with   the   area   in   which    the   hotel    is 
located,  its  population  is  always  relatively  tran- 
sient.    As   a  business   institution   it   caters   pri- 
marily to  travelers  and  without  some  provision 
for   transients   it   is  not   legally   a  hotel.     The 
hotel  dweller  is  consequently  detached  in  his  interests  from 
the  place  in  which  he  sleeps.     Although  physically  near  the 
other  guests  he  is  socially  distant.     He  meets  his  neighbors, 
perhaps,  but  does  not  know  them.     "Have  you  ever  lived 
in  Europe  or  in  any  foreign  country?"  asks  a  hotel  child. 
(The  True  Story  of  a  Hotel  Child,  The  Designer,  April, 
1927.)      "Did  you  take  part  where  you   lived   in   the  life 
around  you?     Or  did  you  just  live  in  your  hotel  and  see 
the  sights?    That  is  the  trouble  with  people  who  live  abroad 
all  their  lives;    they  have  no  roots;    they  don't  belong  to 
anything.     And  that  is  the  way  with  people  like  me  who 
live  in  a  hotel  always ;  we  are  in  a  certain  degree  like  people 
who  are  living  in  a  foreign  country." 

In  this  modern  period  of  rapid  transportation  almost  every 
one  has  had  some  contact  with  hotels.  In  an  article  in  The 
American  Magazine  (March,  1922)  J.  K.  Rhodes  describes 
the  situation  in  a  large  and  fashionable  metropolitan  hostelry: 

More  types  of  people  are  seen  in  a  hotel,  day  in  and  day  out, 
than  almost  anywhere  else.  • 
They  are  rich  and  poor,  bluffers 
who  are  living  on  their  last 
sou,  some  who  are  famous  and 
many  who  would  like  to  be, 
people  who  are  temperamental, 
people  who  are  sick,  distin- 
guished foreigners,  presidents, 
ambassadors,  governors,  opera 
singers  and  just  plain  ordinary 
folks  who  want  a  room  and 
their  meals  and  the  chance  to 
tend  to  business  inconspicu- 
ously and  without  interruptions. 

Because  no  definite  statisti- 
cal information  is  available 
for  the  hotel  population  in 
general,  a  special  study  was 
made  of  hotel  dwellers  in 
Seattle.  The  investigators 
seemed  to  have  complete  and 
accurate  data  on  the  composi- 
tion of  the  population  in  220 
of  the  437  hotels.  Two  facts 
revealed  by  this  survey  are 
especially  interesting:  28.3  per 
cent  (3,107)  of  the  total 
house  counts — the  number  of 
persons  sleeping  in  a  hotel  on 
a  given  day  (10,961) — were 


Wortman  in  the  New  York  World 

"/  got  hold  of  a  guy  with  an  inferiority  complex 
yesterday   and   high-hatted   him    out    of   a  fiver" 
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females;  and  IO.8  per  cent  (1,188  individuals)  were  couples 
without  children. 

Since  there  was  a  much  greater  preponderance  of  males 
in  the  hotel  population  of  the  past,  the  fact  that  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  hotel  dwellers  in  Seattle  are  females 
is  an  index  to  the  growing  freedom  and  independence  of 
women.  In  the  period  before  the  Civil  War,  respectable 
hotels  would  not  give  shelter  at  night  to  unaccompanied 
ladies. 

Even  at  the  present  time  the  stigma  attached  to  hotel  life 
for  young  women  tends  to  persist  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country.  Henry  J.  Bohn,  editor  of  the  Hotel  World,  told 
the  writer  in  an  interview: 

In  the  old  days  when  I  started  in  this  business  a  woman 
would  not  think  of  going  into  the  main  entrance  of  a  hotel. 
A  woman  always  went  in  at  the  ladies'  entrance.  She  did  not 
even  sign  the  register  in  person. 

I  visited  an  old  maid  friend  of  mine  in  -  — ,  Massa- 
chusetts, not  long  ago.  She  would  not  think  of  eating  dinner 
in  the  best  hotel  of  the  city.  She  might  be  fired  from  her 
position  as  school  teacher! 

At  one  time  we  had  a  debate  in  the  Hotel  World  as  to 
whether  a  man  should  be  permitted  to  enter  a  hotel  dining-room 
in  a  bicycle  suit;  now  women  in  riding  habits  eat  in  hotel 

dining-rooms. 

In  one  of  Seattle's  large 
down-town  hotels,  60  per  cent 
of  the  guests  were  women, 
and  55,  or  about  14  per  cent, 
were  teachers.  The  experience 
of  one  of  these  teachers  was, 
in  part,  as  follows: 

Previous  to  my  moving  here, 
I  had  lived  for  two  years  in 
an  apartment  with  a  stenog- 
rapher when  she  decided  to 
stay  with  friends.  We  had 
become  tired  of  each  other's 
company  and  I  was  more  than 
tired  of  her  beau. 

In  the  hotel  I  can  entertain 
my  friends  without  feeling  that 
they  are  not  wanted,  and  I 
have  no  roommate  to  bother  me 
with  her  friends  when  I  should 
like  to  be  alone.  I  do  not  take 
care  of  the  room  as  I  did  in 
the  apartment.  I  have  four 
towels  each  day,  fresh  sheets 
several  times  a  week,  hot  water 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
lots  of  light  and  heat  and  a 
private  bathroom.  Here  in  the 
hotel  are  a  restaurant,  laundry, 
dry-cleaning  establishment, 
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After  that  I  deliberately  planned  to  spend  a  certain  number 
of  evenings  a  week,  at  home,  in  safe  and  sane  ways,  either 
enjoying  a  new  magazine,  mending,  writing  letters,  etc.  It 
became  a  pleasure  to  really  have  time  to  do  in  a  reasonable 
way  the  many  things  which  were  being  done  in  a  hop,  skip  and 
jump  fashion.  It  was  not  a  bit  hard  to  keep  a  date  with  my- 
self and  say  in  answer  to  a  telephoned  invitation  out,  "I'm 
busy  tonight,  but  will  be  glad  to  some  other  night." 

Not  all  hotel  dwellers  are  able  to  solve  their  leisure-time 
problem  as  effectively  as  this  school  teacher.  Many  people 
who  live  in  hotels  find  that  all  of  their  time  is  their  own  to 
do  with  as  they  please  and  many  of  them  become  mental 

rovers.     Like  the  hoboes 


store,  bootblack  and  many  mail  deliveries  a  day.  The  man- 
agement does  not  object  to  the  use  of  electrical  appliances, 
so  I  have  a  grill,  iron  and  percolator. 

Another  Seattle  teacher  who  has  been  for  about  five  years 
a  permanent  guest  in  various  apartment  hotels,  explains  why 
she  moved  to  a  hotel  and  also  why  she  plans  to  stay  there 
rather  than  in  a  private  home  or  boarding  house : 

My  last  experience  in  a  private  family  drove  me  to  a  hotel, 
and  now  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  live  in  a  home  again. 
The  family  from  whom  I  rented  a  room  were  inquisitive  and 
prying.  I'm  sure  they  investigated  my  room  during  my  ab- 
sence. The  bathroom  was  occupied  for  prolonged  periods,  and 
last  but  not  least,  they 

r~TlHIS  article  is  an  aspect  of  a  larger  study  by  Pro- 
JL  fessor  Hayner  which  had  its  origin  in  a  doctor's 
thesis  on  The  Sociology  of  Hotel  Life,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  The  author  has  discussed  other  phases 
of  the  subject  in  an  article  on  Hotel  Homes  (Sociology 
and  Social  Research,  November-December,  1927), 
outlining  the  movement  from  homestead  to  hotel  and 
its  significance  for  the  family,  and  on  Hotel  Life  and 
Personality  (American  Journal  of  Sociology,  March, 
1928).  For  an  account  of  the  hobo  and  the  Jew  as 
hotel  dwellers,  see  The  Hobo,  by  Nels  Anderson,  chap- 
ter III,  and  the  Ghetto,  by  Louis  Wirth,  soon  to  be 
published  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press.  Harvey 
Zorbaugh  describes  a  closely  related  type  in  The 
Dweller  in  Furnished  Rooms,  a  paper  in  The  Urban 
Community  (University  of  Chicago  Press).  Hotel 
customs  in  pioneer  days  and  in  the  decades  before  and 
after  the  Civil  War  are  described  by  Arthur  W .  Cal- 
houn  in  A  Social  History  of  the  American  Family 
(vol.  II,  p.  95,  and  vol.  Ill,  pp.  179-82  and  238-41). 


seemed  to  think  I  should 
remain  with  them  for 
the  rest  of  my  life.  My 
relief  was  great  the  day 
I  left  with  bag  and  bag- 
gage and  moved  into  a 
hotel. 

No  matter  how  se- 
cluded one  keeps  in  a 
private  family,  if  the 
members  don't  ask  ques- 
tions directly,  they  are 
conjecturing  among  them- 
selves. They  know  ex- 
actly the  time  one  re- 
turns home,  of  what  one's 
personal  effects  consist, 
the  status  of  one's  friends. 

In  a  hotel  all  this  is 
avoided.  After  a  day  of 
hard  work  it  is  a -com- 
fort to  return  home  with- 
out having  to  meet  in- 
quisitive or  talkative  peo- 
ple in  whom  one  is  not 


especially  interested.  If 
one  wishes  to  move  furniture,  change  pictures,  entertain  guests, 
there  is  nothing  to  interfere.  This  gives  a  feeling  of  stability. 
This  may  sound  laughable  to  a  person  who  is  living  in  his  own 
family,  but  nevertheless  my  hotel  apartment  gives  me  that  feel- 
ing. I  can  come  home  in  the  afternoon,  make  a  cup  of  tea 
or  have  a  nap  before  dinner. 

Still  another  Seattle  schoolma'am  discusses  the  leisure- 
time  problem  which  life  in  a  hotel  presents,  and  describes 
her  technique  in  meeting  the  problem: 

Having  little  responsibility  outside  of  work  hours  is  con- 
ducive to  using  one's  freedom  for  recreation  only.  It  is  a  very 
easy  thing  to  fill  one's  life  with  just  trivial  pleasures,  a  con- 
tinual round  of  bridge,  shows,  evenings  at  friends',  guests  in 
to  play,  etc.  The  danger  of  this  is  that  one  may  be  so  poverty- 
stricken  within  herself  that  unless  something  special  is  planned 
all  the  time,  one  may  be  bored  to  death  by  an  evening  alone. 
It  is  a  pretty  good  idea,  I  have  found,  to  plan  a  definite  amount 
of  time  to  be  alone,  without  special  plans  of  entertainment. 
To  me,  a  life  is  out  of  balance  if  there  is  no  pause  between 
thrills,  to  enjoy  a  memory  of  the  last,  and  an  anticipation  of 
the  next. 

AST  year,  with  no  systematic  demand  on  my  leisure,  it  was 
all  at  my  own  disposal.  After  a  few  weeks  of  every  night  in 
the  week  filled  with  some  interesting  contact,  I  began  to  be 
restless  if  an  unoccupied  evening  turned  up.  I  had  never  felt 
like  that  before  so  I  tried  to  analyze  the  situation.  I  had  never 
been  so  barren  before  that  I  couldn't  amuse  or  interest  myself 
for  an  evening,  so  I  decided  I  was  getting  spoiled  by  being 
diverted  too  much. 


described  by  Robert  E. 
Park,  they  have  gained 
their  freedom,  but  lost 
their  direction. 

The  trouble  with  the 
hobo  mind  is  not  lack  of 
experience,  but  lack  of  a 
vocation.  The  hobo  is, 
to  be  sure,  always  on  the 
move,  but  he  has  no  des- 
tination, and  naturally 
he  never  arrives.  He  has 
gained  his  freedom,  but 
he  has  lost  his  direction. 

The  second  interesting 
fact  revealed  by  the 
Seattle  survey  was  that 
there  were  two  and  one- 
half  times  as  many  cou- 
ples without  children  as 
couples  with  children  in 
the  hotel  population.  In 
only  twenty  hotels  did 


the  number  of  families, 
i.e.  couples  with  children,  exceed  the  number  of  childless 
couples  and  ten  of  these  were  Japanese.  This  suggests  that 
the  hotel  is  a  natural  habitat  for  the  "companionate,"  which 
has  been  defined  by  M.  M.  Knight  as  "the  state  of  lawful 
wedlock,  entered  into  solely  for  companionship,  and  not  con- 
tributing children  to  society."  There  is,  however,  nothing 
in  the  schedules  to  indicate  whether  these  couples  without 
children  were  married  or  unmarried  or  whether  their  chil- 
dren had  grown  up  and  left  home. 

There  are  many  young  couples  who  prefer  to  work  for  two 
salaries  and  live  in  a  hotel  free  from  household  responsi- 
bilities rather  than  skimp  along  on  one  meager  income. 
There  are  others  to  whom  living  in  a  hotel  may  be  more 
convenient  because  of  the  type  of  occupation  in  which  the 
husband  is  engaged.  As  one  wife  explains: 

We  have  lived  in  this  hotel  for  nearly  five  years.  So  far  as 
we  know  it  is  our  permanent  home.  We  have  lived  in  hotels 
for  eight  years.  We  are  not  looking  forward  to  owning  a 
home,  because  my  husband  is  in  the  government  service  and 
we  are  moved  sometimes. 

Our  family  consists  of  my  husband  and  myself.  We  have 
no  children.  My  husband  goes  to  the  office  in  the  morning  and 
usually  returns  about  five  o'clock.  My  time  is  not  very  well 
filled.  I  do  some  handwork,  a  little  charity  work,  and  play 
some  bridge  during  the  day.  In  the  evening  we  visit  with 
people  in  the  hotel  or  outside  and  go  to  musicals  and  movies 
occasionally. 

We  moved  to  a  hotel  because  part  of  the  year  my  husband 
is  not  in  the  city  and  I  am  alone.  If  we  lived  in  a  house  there 
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would  be  two  movings  a  year,  so  it  is  really  more  economical 
to  live  here.  We  do  not  have  a  kitchenette,  nor  do  we  indulge 
in  electric  grill  cooking.  We  have  a  room  and  bath. 

I  think  a  hotel  gives  less  responsibility.  There  are  advan- 
tages in  some  ways  such  as  saving  time.  Then  there  is  no 
cooking,  etc.,  which  I  do  not  like.  I  think  coming  in  contact 
with  different  people  keeps  one  wide  awake.  The  disadvan- 
tages are  that  there  is  not  so  much  privacy  and  there  are  no 
facilities  for  entertaining  people  like  in  one's  home. 

THERE  are  many  elderly  couples  in  the  hotel  population 
whose  children  are  grown  and  no  longer  live  with  them. 
They  have  worked  hard  during  their  younger  years,  saved 
a  little  money  and  now  enjoy  retiring  to  a  hotel  and  living 
in  comfort  and  ease  for  the  remainder  of  their  days.  Here 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  do  many  things  that  in  the 
press  of  more  important  affairs  have  been  left  undone.  Here 
also  they  may  be  independent  and  live  their  own  lives  in 
any  way  they  see  fit. 

For  twenty-five  years  or  more  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N  had 
lived  in  their  own  individual  home  in  a  small  industrial  city 
of  Illinois.  Later  they  had  lived  for  twenty-one  years  in  vari- 
ous Chicago  apartments.  Their  one  child,  a  daughter,  married 
before  they  moved  to  the  hotel  where  they  had  previously  been 
in  the  habit  of  taking  their  dinners.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
greater  expense  when  entertaining  guests,  thinks  Mrs.  N, 
a  hotel  would  be  more  reasonable  than  an  apartment. 

Although  Mrs.  N  enjoyed  her  own  home,  she  "could  not 
bear  the  thought"  of  returning  to  it.  She  likes  to  be  in  the 
center  of  things,  revels  in  a  crowd,  and  appreciates  being  near 
the  shopping  district,  for  she  "shops"  in  the  Loop  stores  prac- 
tically every  morning.  Her  husband  teases  her  by  saying  that 
he  expects  to  find  her  cot  in  front  of  Marshall  Field's  some 
morning!  She  enjoyed  dancing  until  two  years  ago  when  she 
"broke"  her  foot,  and  every  evening  in  the  dining-room,  even 
now,  her  feet  keep  time  with  the  orchestra.  She  spends  many 
happy  hours  in  her  room  sewing  for  her  nieces  and  other  rela- 
tives. "This  is  my  life  here,"  she  said  referring  to  the  hotel. 
"I  shall  never  return  to  my  own  home." 

There  are  many  tag-ends  or  fragments  of  families  in 
hotels.  Desertion,  divorce,  death,  and  departure  of  son  or 
daughter  from  home  may  give  rise  to  these  broken  families. 
They  are  broken  in  the  sense  that  only  mother  and  son, 
father  and  daughter,  widow  or  widower,  or  divorce  remain 
from  the  original  normal  family.  In  fact  the  hotel  family 
is  more  commonly  the  beginning  or  ending  of  a  family  rather 
than  the  fully  rounded,  normal  family. 

Couples  living  in  hotels  with  children — and  226  were 
found  in  the  Seattle  survey — seem  to  fall  roughly  into  two 
groups:  those  whose  stay  in  hotels  is  more  or  less  tem- 
porary, who  are  not  adapted  to  hotel  life  and  who  prefer 
a  home  of  their  own ;  and  those  who  live  permanently  in 
hotels,  who  are  adjusted  to  hotel  life  and  prefer  it  to  life 
in  an  individual  house  or  apartment.  The  majority  of  fami- 
lies with  children  in  commercial  hotels  are  transient  guests. 
They  are  not  long  exposed  to  the  influences  of  the  hotel 
environment.  In  the  residential  hotel  there  are  of  course 
more  "permanents"  among  the  families,  but  not  all  of  these 
plan  to  live  always  in  hotels. 

Although  the  A's  have  lived  in  the  apartment  hotel  two 
and  a  half  months  and  have  lived  in  other  hotels  for  periods 
of  not  more  than  two  months  at  a  time,  they  have  never  made 
the  hotel  a  home.  Out  of  their  twenty-five  years  of  married 
life  they  have  owned  their  own  home  for  practically  sixteen 
years.  They  do  not  want  to  make  the  hotel  their  home  while 
their  three  children  are  with  them. 

"There   is   less   freedom   in   a   hotel,"  said    Mrs.   A.     "The 


music  must  stop  at  10:30.  You  must  tell  your  friends  not  to 
enjoy  their  jokes  with  such  glee.  Your  clothes  are  crowded. 
You  never  can  find  anything.  A  home  is  much  better.  The 
mother  has  more  responsibility  in  the  hotel,  for  she  has  a 
harder  time  making  her  family  happy.  I  cannot  explain  this 
except  that  the  unsettled  feeling  living  in  a  hotel  gives  us 
makes  us  all  discontented." 

Although  the  B's  are  really  a  "broken  family" — mother 
and  son — their  attitudes  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the 
families  that  are  adjusted  to  hotel  life  and  like  it: 


The  B's  have  lived  in  the 


hotel  for  eight  months  and 


plan  to  stay  here  permanently.  Mrs.  B  has  lived  in  other 
hotels  for  practically  10  years;  in  apartments  for  8  years;  in 
individual  homes  for  2  years.  They  do  not  have  the  slightest 
desire  to  own  their  own  home. 

Hotel  life  and  contacts  broaden  children.  It  is  true  they 
get  pent  up,  irritable  and  often  restless.  The  best  way  to 
solve  this  difficulty  is  to  take  them  away  from  the  hotel  to  a 
resort,  the  springs  or  the  mountains.  X —  -  got  over  such 
periods  very  easily  if  taken  away  for  a  few  days  or  a  week. 
His  ability  to  make  friends  easily,  his  more  mature  attitude 
toward  problems  in  general,  the  ease  with  which  he  can  enter 
into  any  conversation,  are  the  result  of  his  hotel  life.  The 
worst  strain  on  the  hotel  child  is  the  myriad  questions  asked 
him  by  guests  who  may  meet  him  in  the  lobby. 

Mrs.  B  is  never  lonely  in  the  hotel — has  never  been  lonely 
in  a  hotel. 

In  conclusion  attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that 
life  in  general  is  becoming  more  and  more  like  life  in  a  hotel 
— transient,  detached  and  free.  The  hotel  may  be  thought 
of  as  an  index  to  other  significant  changes  in  American  life 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  "A  very  large  part  of  the 
populations  of  great  cities,  including  those  who  make  their 
homes  in  tenements  and  apartment  houses,  live  much  as  peo- 
ple do  in  some  great  hotel,  meeting  but  not  knowing  one 
another.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  substitute  fortuitous  and 
casual  relationships  for  the  more  intimate  and  permanent 
associations  of  the  smaller  community,"  says  Robert  E.  Park 
in  a  paper  on  The  City  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
Vol.  XX,  page  607. 

Of  American  women  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  one  in  l 
four  is  a  bread-winner.     Almost  one  married  woman  in  ten 
is  working  for  wages.    In  other  words,  American  women  as 
a  whole  are  approaching  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
the  women  who  live  in  hotels. 

"The  companionate  is  with  us  to  stay,"  writes  Professor 
Groves  in  his  interesting  book  on  The  Drifting  Home. 
"Until  social  conditions  fundamentally  change,  the  com- 
panionate will  hold  its  present  popularity."  The  divorce  rate 
in  1926  was  over  five  times  as  great  as  in  1870.  The  Ameri- 
can home  as  a  whole  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  of  a 
"hotel  home,"  i.e.  small,  loosely  integrated,  easily  broken  up 
and  with  a  growing  independence  on  the  part  of  the  children, 

A  New  Workingmen's  Hotel 

By  WALTER  KRUESI 

E  Bridge- Johnson,"  a  self-supporting  hotel  for 
^  working  men  of  small  means,  was  opened  with  the 
new  year  near  the  hub  of  New  York's  largest  borough,  Brook- 
lyn, offering  clean  and  comfortable  individual  rooms  at  fifty 
cents  a  night  or  $3.50  a  week.  Within  a  month  all  its  272 
rooms  were  taken  by  men  with  no  local  family  home.  Most 
of  them  came  from  among  the  thousands  who  are  forced  for 
want  of  better  accommodation  to  live  in  the  "flop  houses" 
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of  the  Bowery  or  Brooklyn's  equivalent,  Fulton  Street.  Some 
were  country  youths  come  to  make  their  way  in  the  city, 
who  can  afford  no  more  than  $3.50  per  week  for  shelter 
out  of  an  apprentice- wage  of  $14.00  per  week.  The  rooms 

for  transients  are 
taken  by  traveling 
workers  or  those 
coming  here  to  look 
for  new  jobs. 

The  house  also 
serves  as  a  self- 
sustaining  old  men's 
home  —  for  lonely 
but  independent  men 
of  reduced  earning 
power  or  pensioners 
whose  relatives  live 
in  apartments  where 
there  is  no  room  for 
an  extra.  Some  con- 
valescents from  hos- 
pitals have  come  to 
live  there  to  be  near 


The  Bridge- Johnson  Hotel,  Brooklyn 


an  out-patient  clinic.  This  serves  of  course  to  relieve  hos- 
pital beds  which  are  maintained  at  far  higher  expense.  Stu- 
dents of  the  new  City  College  and  the  Long  Island  Univer- 
sity, both  of  which  are  within  five  minutes  walk,  may  find 
it  a  satisfactory  dormitory.  Pastors,  the  Red  Cross,  the 
war  veterans  and  fraternal  orders,  charities  and  citizens  have 
found  the  house  a  comfortable  resource  for  their  dependents. 
The  house  is  jealous  however  to  maintain  its  character  as 
a  place  for  replenishment  of  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the 
self  reliant. 

The  building,  which  is  fireproof,  of  five  stories  and  base- 
ment, was  designed  by  Louis  Jallade  with  the  benefit  of 
his  experience  with  over  100  "Y"  dormitories.  Each  room 
has  a  large  window,  the  upper  two-thirds  of  which  swivel 
on  the  horizontal  axis  while  the  lower  third  is  fixed.  Thus 
windows  may  be  cleaned  on  both  sides  from  within,  while 
every  room  has  ample  daylight  and  cross  ventilation  and 
nearly  all  have  sunshine.  There  is  a  shower,  a  toilet  and 
a  washroom  on  each  floor,  including  laundry  facilities.  Each 
tenant  is  supplied  with  a  turkish  towel  daily,  and  the  linen 
is  changed  completely  every  day  in  the  transient  rooms  and 
at  least  weekly  for  the  permanent  guests. 

The  fireplace  in  the  spacious  lounge  burns  big  logs  every 
evening  as  a  welcome.  The  room  is  furnished  with  arm- 
chairs and  rockers,  game  and  reading  tables,  plants,  canaries, 
piano,  phonograph  and  radio.  In  the  writing-room  is  an 
open-shelf  library.  The  Brooklyn  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
has  adopted  the  walls  as  an  exhibition  place.  In  the  base- 
ment there  is  a  restaurant  which  is  now  being  equipped  by 
its  lessor,  and  place  for  a  barber  shop.  An  informal  store 
is  run  for  the  accommodation  of  the  guests.  There  are  one- 
and  five-cent  cakes  of  soap,  for  example,  tooth  brushes  at 
eight  cents,  and  hair  brushes  at  twenty-five  cents,  made  by 
standard  manufacturers;  socks,  rubbers,  slippers,  razor- 
blades  at  the  nearest  cent  to  cost,  and  a  one-cent  shoe- 
shining  machine. 

The  Bridge-Johnson  is  the  successor  of  the  Upan'in  Club, 
which  for  sixteen  years  offered  a  family  home  to  a  small 
number  of  homeless  young  men  from  institutions  who  strove 
to  find  their  places  honestly  in  our  social  order.  As  the  need 
for  its  services  diminished,  it  was  decided  to  sell  the  old 


building  and  establish  the  hotel  in  its  stead  (see  p.  219  of 
this  issue).  The  house  is  run  by  a  staff  of  manager,  two 
clerks,  three  chambermaids,  three  porters  and  a  patrolman. 
The  manager,  Michael  McDonough,  has  always  been  the 
leader  or  superintendent  of  the  Upan'in  Club. 

There  are  no  extras  for  checking,  trunks  or  calls.  Pay- 
ment is  in  advance,  but  unearned  prepayments  are  refunded 
immediately  on  request.  The  house  is  run  without  rules 
except  those  unwritten  ones  which  develop  by  discussion  and 
crystallization  of  opinion  as  in  successful  clubs.  There  is 
no  impertinent  questioning  of  the  guests,  but  a  friendly 
response  to  requests  for  assistance. 

Not  the  least  novel  feature  of  this  independent  hotel  for 
independent  men  is  the  manner  in  which  it  was  financed. 
The  land  cost  $5  a  square  foot  or  $37,000;  the  building, 
architect,  organization,  and  financing  $217,000;  and  the 
furnishings  $14,000;  or  a  total  of  $268,000,  with  actual 
expenditures  within  5  per  cent  of  the  estimated  cost.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  was  obtained  on  a 
first  mortgage  at  5^2  per  cent,  and  the  balance  through  the 
sale  of  shares  limited  to  6  per  cent  cumulative  dividends, 
subscribed  to  by  about  150  public  spirited  citizens.  The 
house  is  living  within  its  budget  and  income,  with  auditor's 
evidence  that  it  will  be  able  to  continue  discounting  all  bills, 
meeting  taxes,  interest,  amortization,  and  dividend  charges, 
and  laying  aside  a  reserve  which  will  form  the  nest-egg  to 
build  another  hotel  some  day.  For  the  board  will  not  be 
satisfied  unless  this  hotel  proves  that,  with  determination 
and  sound  business  organization,  a  solution  of  the  lodging- 
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Floor  plan  of  the  new  workingmen's  hotel 

house  problem  lies  in  the  duplication  of  plans  and  ventures 
such  as  this.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Rowton  and  Mills 
hotels  did  this.  True,  but  on  an  enormous  scale.  This 
house  represents  success  with  a  small  homely  unit. 


EDUCATION 


On  the  Dissolution  of  the  Robert  Brookings 

Graduate  School 

By  GUSTAV  PECK  and  GEORGE  B.  GALLOWAY 


ON  December  22,  1927,  a  few  of  the  leading 
eastern  newspapers  printed  an  announcement 
the  uncertain  import  of  which  may  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  headlines:  Research  Center 
Created  at  Capital  (New  York  Times),  Na- 
tional Research  School  is  Endowed  (New  York  World), 
Giant  College  for  Research  in  Economics  (Philadelphia 
Record).  These  dispatches  referred  to  the  reorganization 
of  the  three  institutions  founded  in  Washington  by  Robert 
S.  Brookings  since  1916.  A  close  reading  of  these  an- 
nouncements continues  to  give  the  impression  of  the  head- 
lines that,  while  some  change  has  been  effected  in  these  three 
organizations,  the  identity  of  each  will  be  loosely  main- 
tained, and  they  will  proceed  with  their  work  more  effect- 
ively. The  New  York  Times  even  went  so  far  as  to  say, 
editorially,  that  "under  the  new  organization  the  Graduate 
School  is  to  continue  as  a  feeder  of  talent  for  the  two 
institutes  on  the  firing  line  of  social  inquiry,  by  the  en- 
couragement of  supergraduate  training."  All  of  which  is 
quite  misleading. 

In  its  inception  in  1923  a  branch  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Louis,  the  Robert  Brookings  Graduate  School 
soon  became  independent  of  any  university  connection  and 
national  in  character.  It  slowly  expanded  its  facilities,  and 
in  five  years  has  given  graduate  instruction  in  economics 
and  politics  to  seventy-nine  students,  and  has  granted  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  to  twenty-six  of  its  students. 

Since  its  establishment,  the  Brookings  School  has  been 
closely  connected  with  the  Institutes  of  Economics  and 
Government  Research  created  in  Washington  in  1916  and 
1922.  School  and  institutes  have  exchanged  staff  members, 
giving  research  and  teaching  opportunities  to  both,  and  stu- 
dents have  frequently  chosen  thesis  subjects  falling  within 
the  general  range  of  problems  with  which  the  two  institutes 
have  been  concerned.  Moreover,  the  governing  boards  of 
the  school  and  the  institutes  have  been  interlocking.  The 
institutes  were  founded  as  non-partisan,  fact-finding  agencies 
to  make  scientific  inquiries  in  the  field  of  national  and  inter- 
national political  and  economic  problems.  Their  professional 
staffs  have  been  made  up  of  trained  experts  drawn  largely 
from  the  universities. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  has  been  to  teach  the  social 
sciences  in  their  interrelations  and  to  turn  out  craftsmen 
competent  to  deal  with  public  affairs.  In  aid  of  these  ends, 
the  school  has  had  ample  financial  resources  and  intellectual 
contacts.  Its  financial  resources  have  included  an  endow- 
ment of  about  $1,500,000  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
S.  'Brookings  and  an  annual  grant  of  $50,000  from  George 
Eastman,  a  part  of  which  has  been  used  for  fellowships. 
The  annual  net  budget  of  the  school  amounts  to  about 
$90,000.  Its  intellectual  contacts  have  included  its  location 


in  Washington,  its  connection  with  the  institutes,  and  its 
non-resident  staff  members  and  visiting  lecturers.  Such  men 
as  Wallas,  Beard,  Becker,  Laski,  Wissler,  Jennings,  Redlich, 
Malinowski,  Hobson  and  Meiklejohn  gave  lectures. 

The  quality  of  the  instruction  given  at  the  Brookings 
school  has  been  influenced  by  the  philosophy  of  its  faculty, 
by  the  adaptability  of  the  curriculum  to  the  needs  of  the 
students,  and  by  the  special  devices  which  have  been  de- 
veloped to  carry  on  its  work. 

The  resident  faculty  has  been  interested  in  inculcating 
an  understanding  of  the  current  economic  and  political 
order  in  its  historical  setting,  the  genetic  character  of  exist- 
ing institutions,  and  the  alternatives  for  future  change.  No 
particular  proposal  or  scheme  of  arrangements  has  been 
espoused.  Materials  for  the  formation  of  an  intelligent 
program  have  been  put  in  the  student's  way,  but  he  has 
been  left  free  to  formulate  his  own  standard  of  values. 
The  faculty  were  masters  in  their  fields,  but  their  specialism 
was  broadly  based.  They  did  not  advertise  nor  make  a  noise ; 
yet  they  won  the  great  respect  of  their  students  and  they  in- 
culcated interests  and  attitudes  of  deep  social  consequence. 

'  I  'HE  school  has  evolved  a  number  of  unique  and  efficient 
J[  educational  devices,  distinguishing  it  from  orthodox 
graduate  schools  and  freeing  it  from  their  limitations. 
The  procedure  of  admission  involves  a  personal  interview, 
formulation  of  a  program  of  study  adapted  to  the  particular 
student,  and  written  evidence  of  intellectual  ability.  Aiming 
to  develop  qualities  of  workmanship  and  an  understanding 
of  prevailing  social  arrangements,  the  methods  of  instruction 
include  regular  conferences  with  staff  members,  a  program 
of  individual  reading  and  writing,  informal  courses,  and 
formal  lectures.  The  so-called  group  inquiry  in  which  a 
number  of  students  devote  their  entire  time  for  several 
months,  in  collaboration  with  a  staff  member,  to  some  sub- 
ject of  common  interest,  has  largely  replaced  formal  class- 
room requirements.  Some  students  work  as  apprentices  at 
the  institutes  or  in  other  research  agencies.  Stress  is  laid 
upon  the  effective  presentation  of  materials,  orally  and  in 
writing.  In  its  methods  of  instruction  the  school  has  thus 
been  a  cooperative  adventure  in  learning,  free  from  the 
customary  academic  routine,  rich  and  varied  in  its  intellec- 
tual environment,  stimulating  the  student  to  be  a  competent 
research  workman  and  developing  an  aesthetic  and  cultural 
interest  in  the  art  of  life. 

One  measure  of  the  school's  success  is  seen  in  the  in- 
fluential positions  now  held  by  its  alumni  and  former 
students.  Thirty-nine  are  teaching  in  universities  and 
colleges,  ten  are  in  research  institutes  dealing  directly  with 
public  affairs,  thirteen  hold  responsible  administrative  and 
research  positions  in  departments  of  the  federal  government, 
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nine  are  in  private  professional  work,  and  seven  are  in  busi- 
ness. Another  measure  is  the  respectable  number  of  able 
monographs  and  essays  written  by  present  and  former  stu- 
dents and  published  in  book  form,  in  the  professional  pub- 
lications of  social  science,  or  in  the  more  general  magazines, 
class  journals,  and  trade  papers,  to  say  nothing  of  book 
reviews,  brief  articles,  and  papers  read  at  meetings  of  learned 
societies  or  books  and  articles  written  by  members  of  the 
staff.  European  and  American  scholars  who  have  visited 
the  school  or  lectured  before  its  students  are  fairly  unan- 
imous about  the  high  quality  of  work  done  there,  the 
marked  self-education  of  its  student  body,  the  reality  and 
interest  of  their  problems,  their  skill  in  handling  them.  The 
opinion  of  alumni  and  students,  nearly  all  of  whom  have 
attended  other  graduate  institutions  in  America  or  abroad, 
corroborates  that  of  its  friends  that  the  school  has  been  a 
conspicuous  success,  judged  in  terms  of  its  purpose  and 
character,  as  an  experiment  in  graduate  education,  as  a 
training  place  for  students  of  social  and  historical  problems, 
as  a  center  for  visiting  scholars,  and  as  an  important  in- 
fluence in  the  life  of  the  country  and  upon  graduate  educa- 
tion in  America  and  abroad. 

IN  the  formal  announcement  of  the  amalgamation  of  the 
three  earlier  organizations  in  the  new  Brookings  Institu- 
tion, the  motive  appears  to  be  merely  that  of  securing  greater 
effectiveness  in  the  pursuits  of  the  constituent  organizations. 
It  should,  however,  be  clear  that  while  the  Institute  of 
Economics  and  the  Institute  for  Government  Research  will 
retain  their  names  and  continue  their  activities  as  divisions 
of  the  Brookings  Institution,  the  Robert  Brookings  Graduate 
School  is  completely  abolished  and  its  income  is  absorbed  by 
the  Brookings  Institution  which  has  a  primary  interest  in 
advanced  research  and  not  in  graduate  study.  Nor  will  the 
Brookings  Institution  grant  degrees. 

In  order  to  understand  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  ap- 
parent discrimination,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  difficulties  of  a  new  educational  experiment  in  its 
relations  with  an  indifferent,  if  not  hostile,  board  of  trustees. 
Several  members  of  the  board  had  apparently  opposed  the 
school  from  the  beginning.  It  is  doubtful  if  more  than  two 
or  three  of  them  ever  knew  in  any  detail  either  what  the 
school  was  actually  doing  or  what  it  hoped  to  do.  The 
school  was  understood  to  be  Mr.  Brookings'  pet  and  it  stood 
its  ground  as  such.  Suggestions  had  been  made  in  the  past 
for  the  merger  of  the  three  institutions,  but  it  was  thought 
by  both  faculty  and  students  that  in  such  an  event  the  school 
would  occupy  a  central  or  at  least  coordinate  position  with 
respect  to  the  two  institutes.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
suggestion  on  the  part  of  any  one  that  the  school  should  be 
left  out. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  rather  hasty  action  that 
resulted  in  abolition  seems  to  have  been  the  announcement 
of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  that  it  would  not  continue  its 
support  of  the  Institute  of  Economics  beyond  1931.  This 
appears  to  have  been  an  unexpected  blow  to  the  trustees  of 
the  institute,  and  it  made  them  turn  to  the  serious  question 
of  how  to  continue  those  activities  which  they  had  most  at 
heart.  In  the  subsequent  shuffling,  the  Robert  Brookings 
Graduate  School  was  lost. 

In  the  elimination  of  the  school  the  faculty  was  given  no 
adequate  opportunity  of  consultation  regarding  the  drastic 
changes  contemplated.  Nor  were  the  students  or  the  alumni 
even  aware  of  what  was  proposed  until  they  were  informed 
that  the  school,  which  they  too  had  made,  was  no  more. 


While  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  several  members  of 
the  board  of  trustees  did  not  themselves  know  what  was  go- 
ing on — and  even  weeks  later  were  waiting  for  information 
as  to  what  actually  had  occurred — the  fact  remains  that  the 
official  board  in  its  discretion  acted  as  any  commercial  board 
which  controlled  a  subsidiary  company  might  act.  The  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  school  and  its  acting  president  in  Mr.  Brookings'  absence, 
was  also  director  of  the  Institute  of  Economics  and  is  now 
to  be  president  of  the  Brookings  Institution.  If  the  school 
had  had  an  independent  board  unaffiliated  with  the  in- 
stitutes, to  which  to  present  its  case,  the  result  might  have 
been  different.  Whatever  the  reason  for  abolishing  the 
school,  there  could  be  no  good  reason  for  acting  in  haste 
without  full  and  adequate  conference  with  the  faculty,  stu- 
dents, and  alumni,  or  without  giving  them  an  opportunity 
to  present  a  case  for  the  school  or  any  indication  that  they 
were  on  trial. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  whole  proce- 
dure is  the  statement  of  the  authorities  that  the  success  of 
the  school  has  no  bearing  on  the  advisability  of  eliminating  it. 
It  is  also  alleged  that  the  school  would  divide  the  interest 
of  the  consolidated  organization  and  might  even  handicap  it 
in  its  relations  with  universities  that  had  graduate  schools  of 
economics  and  government  themselves.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  outstanding  political  scientists,  economists,  and 
historians  have  valued  the  school  as  a  means  of  contact  with 
the  institutes. 

The  faculty  have  all  been  offered  positions  in  the  new  In- 
stitution. Their  guiding  spirit  has,  however,  accepted  a  posi- 
tion elsewhere.  The  students  and  alumni  are  deprived  of 
their  institution,  to  which  they  are  greatly  attached,  and  the 
alumni  also  lose  the  opportunity  of  coming  back  after  a 
period  of  about  five  years  to  do  a  major  piece  of  work, 
which  was  one  of  the  plans  that  the  school  was  developing. 
But  of  the  many  tangible  losses  involved  in  the  abolition  of 
the  Robert  Brookings  Graduate  School,  two  stand  out.  First, 
there  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  real  loss  to  the  educational  life 
of  America.  It  is  alleged  that  the  peculiar  values  of  the 
school  will  be  preserved  in  the  training  function  of  the  new 
institution.  But  it  is  difficult  to 'see  how  even  the  most  ex- 
pert training  in  research  can  take  the  place  of  the  rounded 
development  in  intellectual  inquiry  that  the  school  afforded. 
A  research  organization  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  interest 
for  the  wide  range  of  reading  or  random  questionings  such  as 
were  encouraged  at  the  Brookings  school.  A  graduate  school 
offers  infinitely  more  than  training  in  research,  even  though 
its  results  may  not  be  so  obvious  in  the  beginning. 

SECOND,  the  action  of  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the  three 
Brookings  enterprises  will  doubtless  strengthen  all  the 
forces  of  educational  conservatism.  New  ventures  and  de- 
partures, always  difficult  to  start,  will  be  less  frequent  than 
ever.  For  their  sponsors  will  face  a  new  and  bewildering 
prospect,  namely,  the  possibility  that  an  institution  may  be 
successfully  launched,  that  it  may  attract  an  able  resident 
and  visiting  staff,  that  its  students  and  graduates  may  be 
considered  unusually  well  equipped  and  promising,  that  their 
problems  may  be  working  out  more  satisfactorily  each  year, 
that  they  may  be  admitted  to  be  more  than  an  ordinary  suc- 
cess by  all  who  have  the  slightest  desire  to  find  out,  and  that, 
none  the  less,  the  institution  may  be  completely  eliminated 
because  its  benefactor  or  board  of  control  has  found  a  new 
interest  to  which  to  divert  its  funds,  or  has  discovered  that 
it  never  really  had  the  first  interest  at  heart. 
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So  much  for  the  methods,  motives,  and  results  of  the 
merger.  In  the  light  of  them  and  of  its  short  but  successful 
experience,  students  and  alumni  are  making  a  determined 
effort  to  preserve  or  re-create  the  school.  During  the  Christ- 
mas holiday  they  effected  a  permanent  organization  and  ap- 
pointed a  committee  which  is  now  energetically  canvassing 
the  situation  in  the  hope  of  securing  reconsideration  by  the 
board  or  an  independent  endowment  for  the  school.  A  com- 
plete history  of  the  school  is  being  prepared,  statements 
evaluating  it  are  being  collected  from  friends  far  and  near 
to  be  incorporated  in  a  dossier  of  evidence  of  its  success,  and 
the  published  writings  of  the  students  and  alumni  are  being 
organized  with  a  view  to  their  joint  publication  possibly  in 
book  form. 

'Both  students  and  alumni  have  contributed  funds  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  campaign  for  an  endowment  which 
will  be  based  on  a  carefully  conceived  and  constructive  plan. 
If  an  endowment  is  raised — at  the  present  writing  a  highly 
uncertain  prospect — the  school  would  be  quite  independent 
of  the  new  'Brookings  Institution. 

The  Other  Side 

To  the  Editor :  On  April  1 1  you  were  kind  enough  to  send 
me  a  copy  of  an  article  prepared  by  Gustav  Peck  and  George 
B.  Galloway,  entitled:  The  Dissolution  of  the  Robert 
Brookings  Graduate  School,  and  to  ask  me  to  let  you  know 
"whether,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a  reasonably  fair  and  adequate 
presentation  of  the  situation  as  I  know  it."  I  replied  to  this 
letter  on  April  14,  indicating  that  I  did  not  regard  the 
article  as  a  fair  and  adequate  presentation  of  the  situation. 
A  second  letter  from  you,  under  date  of  April  21,  states  that 
you  have  submitted  the  article  to  others  "who  feel  that  it  is  a 
careful  statement  of  an  important  situation  and  one  on 
which  public  comment  would  be  useful  and  timely."  You 
further  state  that  you  should  be  glad  to  publish  in  connec- 
tion with  this  article  a  statement  by  me. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  no  common  ground  for  dis- 
cussion with  the  authors,  inasmuch  as  my  chief  objection  to 
their  paper,  which  purports  to  be  a  history  of  the  formation 
of  The  Brookings  Institution,  is  that  the  authors  are  not  in 
possession  of  the  historical  facts.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  documentary  evidence  on  the  subject  which  is  available  to 
any  one  who  cares  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  the  matter.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  seems  unnecessary  to  add  to  the  statement  which 
I  made  in  my  letter  of  April  14,  from  which  I  quote: 

With  reference  to  that  part  of  the  article  which  expresses 
the  appreciation  of  two  alumni  of  the  work  of  their 
Alma  Mater,  I  of  course  have  nothing  to  say.  But  the  part 
which  purports  to  be  a  history  of  the  Brookings  School,  the 
Institute  of  Economics,  the  Institute  for  Government  Research, 
and  their  amalgamation  into  the  Brookings  Institution,  naturally 
concerns  me  greatly.  Rather  than  being  a  reasonably  fair  and 
adequate  presentation  of  the  situation,  it  is  a  complete  mis- 
representation of  the  situation.  Neither  of  the  authors  was  on 
the  ground  when  the  decisions  to  which  they  take  exception 
were  made,  and  neither  of  them  was  in  any  position  to  know 
the  facts  in  the  case.  Nor  have  they  undertaken  to  make  any 
investigation  of  the  situation.  You  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  they  have  not  even  consulted  with  the  individual  who  was 
chairman  of  the  faculty  of  the  school  during  practically  the 
whole  period  when  the  plan  was  being  developed  and  formulated. 
The  authors  are  merely  giving  expression  to  gossip  which  has 
been  circulated  by  the  minority  group  which  was  disappointed 
in  the  outcome  of  the  reorganization  plans  which  had  been 
under  discussion  for  a  period  of  several  years. 

While  I  incline  to  the  view  that  no  good  purpose  is  to  be 
served  by  an  article  on  the  subject,  I  have  no  desire  to  argue 


against  the  publication  of  an  article.  I  should  be  quite  content, 
for  example,  to  have  some  member  of  the  Survey  staff  come 
down  to  Washington  and  discuss  the  situation  with  all  parties 
in  interest. 

HAROLD  G.  MOULTON 

Director,  The  Brookings  Institution 

[In  his  communication  to  the  editor  of  The  Survey,  Dr. 
Moulton  falls  into  two  errors.  He  assumes,  first,  that  we 
are  not  adequately  informed  in  writing  the  article,  and 
second,  that  we  are  merely  expressing  the  views  of  a  minority. 

To  his  first  misconception  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that  our 
article  is  based  upon  the  reports  of  the  different  chairmen  of 
the  Brookings  faculty  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1926  and 
1927,  copies  of  which  we  have;  two  statements  issued  by  Dr. 
Moulton  himself,  one  in  mimeographed  form  and  the  other 
an  elaborate  printed  brochure;  two  statements  issued  by  a 
committee  of  students  giving  their  version  of  what  occurred ; 
and  notes  from  the  faculty  commenting  favorably  upon  the 
accuracy  of  our  article  in  manuscript  form. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  historical  facts  is  further  fortified 
in  that  one  of  us  was  a  charter  member  of  the  student  body 
of  the  school  and  that  together  our  experience  as  students 
covered  four  out  of  the  five  years  of  the  school's  life.  Con- 
trary to  Dr.  Moulton's  assertion,  we  have  discussed  the 
situation  with  representatives  of  all  parties  in  interest,  one 
of  whom  was  chairman  of  the  faculty  in  1927,  and  was  on 
leave  of  absence,  at  the  Institute  of  Economics,  when  the 
reorganization  was  announced.  Moreover,  in  his  1927  re- 
port to  the  board,  the  chairman  of  the  faculty  emphasized  the 
valuable  part  the  school  might  play  in  the  proposed 
institution. 

To  Dr.  Moulton's  second  misconception  we  would  ask  if 
three  out  of  the  four  permanent  members  of  the  school  staff, 
plus  practically  the  entire  student  and  alumni  body,  plus  an 
ample  majority  of  the  visiting  lecturers  and  associate  staff 
members,  constitute  a  minority  group  of  the  Brookings 
School  community  ?  Obviously,  they  make  up  a  preponderant 
majority  of  that  community. — THE  AUTHORS.] 


A  SECOND  summer  school  at  the  University  of  Vienna, 
planned  primarily  for  visiting  educators  and  students,  is  an- 
nounced by  the  Austro-American  Institute  of  Education,  Elisa- 
bethstrasse  9,  Vienna.  The  summer  school  is  divided  into 
three  parts:  language  courses  for  beginning,  intermediate  and 
advanced  students ;  excursions  under  expert  guidance  to  various 
places  of  interest;  lecture  courses,  conducted  in  English,  which 
aim  to  give  "a  general  outline  of  European,  particularly  Au- 
trian  civilization."  The  school  will  be  held  July  16  to  August 
12,  1928.  A  diploma  is  given  to  those  who  pass  the  examina- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  course. 

AT  THE  RECENT  Conference  of  College  Personnel  Workers 
at  Antioch  College,  the  subjects  of  special  interest  were  the 
philosophy  of  the  personnel  point  of  view,  and  the  college  in 
relation  to  industry.  Professor  D.  T.  Howard,  director  of 
personnel  at  Northwestern  University,  in  a  paper  on  Develop- 
ment of  Personality  Traits  in  the  College  Student,  argued  that 
adequate  preparation  for  life  means  the  development  of  the 
whole  man,  and  not  the  training  of  the  intellect  alone.  Edu- 
cation in  terms  of  the  socially  functioning  individual  involves 
such  factors  as  the  ability  to  communicate  ideas,  a  cooperative 
attitude  in  thought  and  action,  social  orientation  and  mental 
initiative.  Dr.  C.  R.  Mann  of  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
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cation,  emphasized  the  need  for  conceiving  adjustment  prob- 
lems in  concrete  terms,  and  the  necessity,  in  attempts  to  analyze 
human  capacities,  of  getting  away  from  such  abstractions  as 
initiative,  cooperativeness  and  the  like  and  basing  our  studies 
on  actually  observed  behavior.  Morris  E.  Leeds,  of  Leeds  and 
Northrup,  Philadelphia,  pointed  out  that  for  men  in  industry 
the  important  traits  are  "mental  stamina,"  "the  ability  to  stay 
with  problems  and  perplexities,"  "the  ability  to  carry  on  in 
the  face  of  difficulties."  President  Arthur  E.  Morgan  stated 
that  personnel  work  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Antioch  plan, 
rather  than  an  accessory.  The  need  for  general  as  opposed 
to  specialized  training  in  college  was  strongly  emphasized 
throughout  the  conference. 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  CAMP,  near  Brattleboro,  Vermont, 
was  founded  and  endowed  in  1917,  not  to  meet  the  need  for 
out-of-doors  vacations  for  city  children  but  for  group  activity 
.  and    freedom    from    drudgery    for 

j^  ^~^\^.  S  *arm  S^8-    I*  offers  three  sessions 

r          ^  /fHlNr       of  two  weeks  each  during  July  and 

August,  at  a  cost  to  the  girls  of 
five  dollars  a  week.  This  year, 
due  to  "hard  times"  following  the 
New  England  floods,  the  executive 
committee  of  the  camp  is  appeal- 
ing for  scholarship  funds  because 
so  many  families  cannot  afford 
even  this  nominal  charge.  The 
girls  take  turns  at  helping  with 
cooking,  waitress  and  campfire  duties.  The  camp  program  in- 
cludes hikes,  nature  walks,  first  aid,  dramatics,  folk  dancing, 
classes  in  handicrafts,  games,  swimming,  music  and  dietetics. 
"Health,  character,  friendships  and  an  attitude  of  mutual  help- 
fulness are  stressed  and  an  especial  effort  is  made  to  teach  the 
girls  games,  songs,  stories  and  stunts  that  they  can  use  in  their 
own  communities  when  they  go  home." 

THE  PROGRAM  of  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Adult  Education  Association,  to  be  held  at  Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania,  this  month,  promises  to  box  the  compass  of  the 
activities  and  the  special  problems  of  the  adult  education  move- 
ment in  this  country.  Four  general  sessions  for  members  of 
the  association  and  their  friends,  three  public  sessions,  two  busi- 
ness sessions,  and  meetings  of  the  executive  board  and  the 
council  are  scheduled.  The  themes  of  the  seven  program  ses- 
sions are:  adult  education  and  the  arts  in  American  life; 
tendencies  in  higher  education  as  related  to  adult  education; 
contributions  of  research  and  experimental  projects  to  adult 
education;  the  participation  of  voluntary  groups  in  adult  educa- 
tion; the  provision  of  adult  education  opportunities  for  small 
cities  and  rural  areas;  financial  support  for  adult  education; 
leader  training  for  adult  education.  There  will  be  numerous 
opportunities  both  for  general  and  for  group  and  round-table 
discussion. 

REPEATING  its  experiment  of  last  summer  (see  The  Survey, 
Oct.  15,  1927,  p.  224),  Manumit  School  of  Pawling,  New  York, 
will  run  a  summer  session  from  July  9  to  August  25  which 
will  provide  a  training  course  for  teachers  in  "new"  school 
methods  as  well  as  a  school  for  children.  According  to  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  Nellie  M.  Seeds,  director,  the  staff  will  be 
largely  chosen  from  present  and  former  Manumit  instructors, 
who  will  serve  not  only  as  group  leaders  and  assistants  for 
three  groups  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  children  each,  but  also  as 
instructors  in  creative  music,  science,  building  and  carpentry, 
clay  work,  weaving  and  farming.  Student  teachers  will  share 
in  the  activities  and  responsibilities  of  the  community  and  the 
groups.  In  addition,  they  will  meet  daily  with  a  staff  instruc- 
tor who  will  guide  them  in  translating  the  practical  daily 
program  into  terms  of  an  educational  philosophy.  The  sum- 
mer school  will  offer  no  specific  academic  objectives  for  the 


children,  as  does  the  regular  winter  session,  but  considerable 
training  in  knowledges  and  skills  will  enter  incidentally  into 
the  working  out  of  the  various  projects.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  matters  of  health  and  hygiene,  both  for  the  chil- 
dren and  the  student  teachers.  So  far  as  practicable,  the 
summer  group  will  be  self-governing,  meeting  daily  in  morning 
assembly  and  deciding  for  itself  all  questions  which  do  not 
involve  the  health  or  safety  of  the  community. 


'rawing  by  Heistand  Miller 

Ten  Commandments  to  the  School 
Teacher 

1.  Thou  shalt  have  other  interests  besides  thy  school- 
room. 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  try  to  make  of  thy  children  little 
images,  for  they  are   a  live  little  bunch,  visiting 
the  wriggling  of  their  captivity   upon   you,   their 
teacher,  unto  the  last  weary  moment  of  the  day; 
and  showing  interest  and  cooperation  unto  those 
who  can  give  them  reasonable  freedom  in  work- 
ing. 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  scream  the  names  of  thy  children 
in  irritation,  for  they  will  not  hold  thee  in  respect 
if   thou   screamest  their  names  in  vain. 

4.  Remember  the  last  day  of  the  week,  to  keep  it 
happy. 

5.  Humor  the  feelings  of  thy  children  that  their  good- 
will may  speak  well  for  thee  in  the  little  domain 
over  which  thou  rulest. 

6.  Thou   shalt   not  kill   one   breath   of   stirring   en- 
deavor in  the  heart  of  a  little  child. 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  any  unkindness  of  speech 
or  action  to  enter  the  door  of  thy  room. 

S.  Thou  shalt  not  steal  for  the  drudgery  of  many 
"papers"  the  precious  hours  that  should  be  given 
to  recreation,  that  thy  strength  and  happiness  may 
appear  unto  all  that  come  within  thy  presence. 
9.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  witness  to  too  many  "schemes 
of  work,"  for  much  scattered  effort  is  a  weariness 
to  the  soul  and  a  stumbling  block  to  weary  fingers. 

10.  Thou  shalt  laugh — when  it  rains,  and  wee,  wooly 
ones  muddy  the  floor,  when  it  blows  and  doors 
bang,  when  little  angels  conceal  their  wings  and 
wriggle,  when  Tommy  spills  ink  and  Mary  flops 
a  tray  of  trailing  letters;  when  visitors  appear  at 
the  precise  moment  when  all  small  heads  have  for- 
gotten everything  you  thought  they  knew. 
And  again  I  say  unto  you,  laugh;  for  upon  all 
these  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
profits  in  thy  schoolroom. 

From   The  Health   of  the  Teacher — a  bulletin   of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education 
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A  New  Peace  Treaty 

Mitten  Management  and  the  Union  Will  Try  Cooperation 


By  WILLIAM  JETT  LAUCK 


NO  development  in  the  field  of  industrial  relations 
since  the  War  has  aroused  more  intense  interest 
and  speculation  than  the  recent  announcement 
that  Mitten  Management  and  the  Amalgamated 
Association    of    Street    and    Electric    Railway 
Employes   had    wiped   out   old   differences,    and   had   unre- 
servedly  joined    together   for    attainment    of   the   fruits   of 
industrial  cooperation  and  democracy  in  the  future.    This 
news  was  all  the  more  remarkable  and  unexpected,  because, 
as  is  well  known,  the  extensive  transit  facilities  of  Phila- 
delphia have  been  operated  by  Mitten  Management  without 
the  union  since  1911,  and  on  the  Buffalo  properties  of  the 
same   management,    the    Amalgamated    had    inaugurated    a 
strike  in  1922,  which  had  never  been  formally  settled,  and 
the  results  of  which  had  until  recently  kept  the  two  parties 
at  swords'  points.    Now  that  peace  has  been  declared,  the 
hatchet  buried,  and  cooperation  is  to  prevail,  the  question 
is  raised  on  all  sides  as  to  the  character  of  this  new  modus 
vivendi  and  its  present  and  ultimate  significance. 

Stated  in  a  summary  form,  the  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment are  as  follows: 

The  details  of  working  agreements  for  each  locality, 
namely,  specific  standards  of  work  and  compensation,  are  to  be 
left  to  local  negotiations,  but  always  subject  to  the  guiding 
force  of  the  general  principles  set  forth  in  the  agreement. 

As  to  wages,  it  was  stated  that  the  guiding  principle 
should  be  "in  addition  to  wages  sufficient  for  the  necessities  of 
life,  comfort  and  savings,  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
increased  earnings  made  possible  by  their  increased  effort  and 
productive  efficiencies." 

Complete  union  recognition  by  the  company  when  two- 
thirds  of  the  employes  of  any  department  or  of  all  departments 
decide  by  secret  ballot  that  they  wish  to  be  represented  by  the 
Amalgamated. 

The  company  to  check-off  from  the  payroll  union  dues  or 
other  items  authorized  by  the  union  from  time  to  time. 

Collective  bargaining  to  be  upon  the  basis  of  branch,  depart- 
mental, and  general  committees,  with  final  recourse  to  arbi- 
tration obligatory  upon  both  parties. 

Funeral,  disability,  old  age,  and  other  benefits  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  union,  towards  the  cost  of  which  the  operating 
company  agrees  to  pay  the  union  one  dollar  per  month  per 
employe. 

The  Amalgamated  agreed  to  deliver  the  same  economic 
accomplishment  and  cooperation  as  has  been  attained  by 
Mitten  Management  through  employes  in  Philadelphia  and 
Buffalo.  When  sufficient  experience  has  been  gained  to 
demonstrate  this,  the  Amalgamated  may  then  bring  up  the 
matter  of  union  agreement  to  cover  these  two  properties. 


The  Amalgamated  is  to  be  granted  the  same  cooperative 
benefits  as  now  prevail  in  Philadelphia  and  Buffalo  under 
Mitten  Plan,  including  a  50  per  cent  participation  in  manage- 
ment fees  from  properties,  joint  ownership  and  control  of 
banks,  etc. 

Stated  in  a  summary  form,  it  may  be  said  that  the  agree- 
ment provides  for  the  same  standards  and  conditions  as  now 
prevail  on  properties  operated  by  Mitten  Management,  and 
when  the  union  has  shown  in  practice  the  same  degree  of 
economic  accomplishment  as  now  exists  on  the  non-union 
operated  properties,  the  union  may  take  up  with  manage- 
ment the  matter  of  organizing  these  properties. 

The  agreement  is  to  be  applicable  to  all  properties  taken 
over  by  Mitten  Management  in  the  future.  What  this 
signifies  has  not  been  officially  announced.  It  has  been  re- 
ported, however,  that  the  activities  of  Mitten  Management 
are  to  be  extended  to  quite  a  number  of  new  localities.  In 
this  connection,  the  Amalgamated  has  stated  in  one  of  its 
publications  that  the  new  order  of  things  will  be  first  in- 
augurated in  Wilmington,  Delaware.  The  press  has  also 
persistently  reported  for  the  past  few  months  that  an  under- 
standing exists  under  which  in  due  time  Mitten  Manage- 
ment will  take  over  and  operate  a  unified  transit  system  in 
New  York  City.  These  statements  have  not  been  confirmed 
but  it  is  apparent  that  a  wide  extension  of  Mitten  Manage- 
ment operations  is  contemplated. 

TO  understand  why  union  recognition  in  Philadelphia 
and  Buffalo  is  left  to  the  future,  it  is  necessary  to  review 
briefly  the  conditions  which  have  prevailed  in  these  cities. 
In  this  connection,  it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Mitten  Management  is  an  operating  and  not  a  proprietary 
corporation. 

There  has  never  been  any  conflict  betweert  the  union  and 
Mitten  Management  in  Philadelphia.  In  1911,  when  T.  E. 
Mitten  took  charge  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit 
Company,  it  was  completely  unionized.  He  came  to  Phila- 
delphia from  Chicago  where  he  had  successfully  operated 
with  the  Amalgamated.  On  taking  charge  at  Philadelphia, 
because  of  the  very  low  rates  of  pay  to  conductors  and 
motormen,  a  simple  cooperative  plan  was  devised  under 
which  the  employes  were  assured  an  agreed  proportion 
of  gross  receipts.  It  was  thus  planned  to  have  their  earnings 
increase  with  the  growth  in  efficiency  and  volume  of  business 
of  the  company.  This  initial  plan  of  cooperation  was 
accepted  by  W.  D.  Mahon,  at  that  time  also  president  of 
the  Amalgamated,  as  part  of  the  working  agreement. 

Unfortunately,  however,   in   191 1   the  local   Philadelphia 
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division  of  the  Amalgamated  was  divided  into  two  con- 
flicting factions,  and  there  was  also  a  small  independent 
organization  known  as  the  Keystone.  This  warring  situation 
made  it  necessary  for  the  union  to  secure  control  if  real 
cooperation  was  to  prevail.  It  was  therefore  mutually 
agreed  by  the  Amalgamated  and  Mitten  Management  that 
the  claim  of  the  former  to  recognition  should  rest  upon  a 
ratification  of  the  plan  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  employes. 

When  the  election  occurred,  the  local  faction  of  the 
Amalgamated,  which  was  led  by  a  disloyal  and  over- 
ambitious  official,  voted  to  a  considerable  extent  against  the 
national  officers,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  Amalgamated 
failed  by  a  small  margin  to  cast  the  agreed  two-thirds 
vote.  After  this  disaster,  it  was  necessary  to  operate  the 
properties  on  a  non-union  basis.  For  several  years  there- 
after, however,  a  vote  was  taken  each  year  to  ascertain 
whether  the  union  could  qualify  for  recognition,  but  owing 
to  the  chaotic  condition  among  the  local  membership  it 
never  succeeded  in  casting  a  two-thirds  vote.  From  that 
time  forward,  Mitten  Management  constantly  declared 
that  it  was  not  opposed  to  the  union,  and  that  it  would  not 
oppose  organization  or  discriminate  against  union  members. 
As  time  went  on,  however,  as  might  be  expected  under  the 
conditions  described  above,  interest  in  the  union  among 
employes  declined,  and  finally  the  Amalgamated  as  an  active 
factor  disappeared. 

After  the  new  agreement  was  recently  made  with  the 
Amalgamated,  the  employes  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid 
Transit  Company  passed  resolutions  of  endorsement.  When 
a  sufficient  period  has  elapsed  for  the  Amalgamated  to 
demonstrate  the.  same  degree  of  cooperative  spirit  and 
accomplishment  which  has  characterized  non-union  operation, 
undoubtedly  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company,  by 
the  voluntary  action  of  both  employes  and  management, 
will  be  completely  unionized. 

The  story  of  Buffalo  has  been  different.  When  Mitten 
Management  took  over  these  properties  in  1920,  a  working 
agreement  was  made  with  the  Amalgamated.  It  was  re- 
stricted, however,  to  standards  of  work  and  compensation, 
and  did  not  include  the  Mitten  cooperative  plan.  The 
fundamental  spirit  of  cooperation  being  absent,  it  was 
almost  inevitable  that  trouble  would  ensue.  This  actually 
occurred  in  1922,  and  finally  resulted  in  a  bitter  and  pro- 
longed strike,  which  was  very  costly  to  the  Buffalo  company 
and  disastrous  to  the  local  division  of  the  Amalgamated. 
During  the  negotiations  of  the  recent  agreement,  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Buffalo  property,  who  had  suffered  heavily 
in  the  strike,  desired  some  concrete  demonstration  of  union 
cooperation  as  a  condition  to  consenting  again  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  union.  When  the  Amalgamated  has  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  deliver  this,  as  it  will  do,  the  'Buffalo 
properties  will  undoubtedly  be  completely  unionized. 
Success  under  the  new  agreement  is  ultimately  assured,  as 
neither  party  has  imposed  any  limitations  upon  a  complete 
spirit  of  cooperation. 

The  Mitten-Mahon  agreement,  therefore,  while  now 
seemingly  local  in  its  application,  is  fraught  with  deep  sig- 
nificance for  the  future.  In  reality,  it  may  signalize  an 
epoch-marking  change  in  American  industrial  relations.  It 
means  that  organized  labor  has  accepted  the  most  compre- 
hensive plan  of  industrial  efficiency,  cooperation,  and 
democracy  which  has  thus  far  been  developed.  The  pledge 
has  also  been  given  to  strive  for  the  maximum  of  economic 
and  democratic  accomplishment  under  its  principles. 


If  this  experiment  is  successful,  the  Mitten  plan  will 
undoubtedly  become  the  constructive  program  of  the  entire 
organized  labor  movement.  To  realize  what  this  implies 
may  be  gathered  from  a  declaration  of  T.  E.  Mitten  before 
the  Congress  of  American  Industry  which  met  at  the 
Sesquicentennial  Auditorium  in  Philadelphia  in  September, 
1926.  He  stated  on  that  occasion  that  if  the  principles  of 
the  plan  were  adopted  on  the  railroads  of  the  country,  the 
employes  within  ten  years  would  acquire  a  controlling  in- 
terest in  railroad  stocks,  and  at  the  same  time,  proper  returns 
would  be  assured  to  invested  capital  while  charges  to  the 
public  would  be  reduced.  A  similar  situation,  he  added, 
could  also  be  brought  about  in  the  anthracite  coal-mining 
industry  within  ten  years,  and  in  the  bituminous  branch  of 
the  industry  within  fifteen  years. 

"The  Saints  From  the  Sinners" 

By  ELEANORE  VON  ELTZ 

THE  Consumers'  League  findings  in  the  candy  industry 
have  aroused,  according  to  the  confectioners'  weekly 
organ,  "a  hornet's  nest,  the  stings  of  which  the  industry 
will  feel  for  some  time  to  come"  (see  The  Survey,  April 
I5>  page  115)-  In  consequence  the  manufacturers  are  no 
less  eager  than  the  public  to  have  a  white  list  published. 
One  week  after  the  report  appeared  thirty-three  candy  men, 
in  a  special  session  to  consider  the  charges,  appointed  a 
committee  to  confer  with  the  league.  A  week  later  the 
conference  was  held,  a  white  list  agreed  to  and  its  terms 
drawn  up.  Followed  another  conclave  of  the  manufacturers, 
endorsement  of  their  committee's  action,  and  a  resolution 
to  support  the  league  and  the  Health  Department  in  their 
efforts  to  better  conditions  in  the  trade. 

Meanwhile  further  progress  had  been  made  with  five 
forced  closings  of  small  firms  by  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Health,  two  voluntary  shut-downs  to  clean 
up  their  plants,  requests  from  clubs  to  send  league  speakers, 
and  clamorings  from  sweet-toothed  citizens  to  know  which 
brands  were  "safe": 

"\  see  by  the  newspapers  that  you  have  made  an  investi- 
gation of  the  cleanliness  of  candy  factories  in  New  York 
City.  Will  you  kindly  send  me  a  list  of  those  you  found 
satisfactory  as  to  cleanliness,  so  that  my  friends  and  I  may 
know  at  what  places  to  buy  our  sweetmeats?" 

Here  is  another  anxious  inquiry:  "I  have  just  read  your 
booklet  on  the  candy  industry  and  am  sure  that  from  now 
on,  unless  I  can  find  out  which  are  the  pure  candies  made 
under  sanitary  conditions,  I  can't  buy  any  more  candy. 
Won't  you  let  me  know  who  some  of  the  candy  manu- 
facturers are  that  are  making  good  candy  under  proper 
conditions?" 

Replies  have  come  in  rapidly  to  a  letter  sent  by  the  league 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  manufacturers  in  Greater  New 
York,  announcing  the  standards  and  asking  for  a  conference 
if  the  firm  wished  to  be  considered  for  the  white  list. 

The  organ  quoted  above  describes  it  as  a  "White  List 
to  separate  the  Saints  from  the  Sinners."  Since  six  out  of 
nine  qualifications  have  a  sanitary  slant,  it  bases  its  ex- 
travagant rating  no  doubt  on  the  time-honored  belief  in  the 
proximity  of  cleanliness  and  godliness.  Only  in  the  matter 
of  a  beginning  wage  of  $14  and  certain  standards  of  personal 
cleanliness,  does  the  league  do  more  than  ask  enforcement 
of  the  state  health  and  labor  laws. 

Here  are  the  standards,  so  readers  may  judge  for  them- 
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selves  whether  those  manufacturers  who  comply  deserve  a 
halo  or  merely  a  sanitary  label : 

GENERAL 

Compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  State  Labor  Law  in 
regard  to  hours  of  work  and  overtime. 

A  beginning  wage  of  $14  a  week. 

Provision  of  seats  for  all  workers  in  all  operations  except 
spread  packing  and  others  in  which  the  provision  of  a 
seat  is  not  feasible.  Provision  of  sufficient  seats  in  such 
operations  to  permit  workers  to  sit  at  intervals.  Per- 
mission to  use  such  seats. 

HYGIENIC  STANDARDS 
Compliance  with  the  sanitary  code  requiring  a  "food  handler's" 

card  or  medical  examination  for  all  workers  on  entry. 
Medical  examination  of  workers  through  Board  of  Health  or 

private  or  company  physician  once  a  year. 

SANITARY  STANDARDS 

A  clean,  well-lighted  factory  with  clean  and  sufficient  toilets 
and  washrooms,  the  latter  complying  with  all  provisions 
of  the  State  Labor  Law  and  Sanitary  Codes,  to  be  located 
in  convenient  proximity  to  the  workroom. 

Paper  or  individual  towels,  soap  and  hot  water  at  all  times. 

Enforcement  of  high  standard  of  personal  cleanliness  among 
workers — frequent  washing  of  hands;  suppression  of  finger- 
licking  when  "sliding  cups";  use  of  aprons  over  all  outer 
clothing. 

Maintenance  of  temperature  of  at  least  64  degrees  F.  in  all 
departments  except  where  technical  study  has  shown  the 
necessity  for  lower  temperature. 

In  the  matter  of  a  $14  wage  alone,  there  was  a  difference 
between  the  league  and  the  manufacturers.  The  latter  were 
reluctant  to  agree  to  it  as  a  hard  and  fast  standard,  although 
their  committee  recommended  that  "they  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  bring  it  about." 

A  downward  revision  seemed  unwise,  however,  since 
replies  to  the  league's  letter  indicated  that  many  firms  either 
already  met  this  standard  or  would  conform  to  it.  One 
manufacturer  wrote:  "We  think  we  have  more  than  ful- 
filled the  qualifications  you  mention.  Our  beginning  wage 
is  more  than  $14  a  week."  Another:  "We  want  to  assure 
you  that  the  .  .  .  Company  has  ever  lived  up  to  all  its  [the 
white  list]  provisions  with  the  exception  of  paragraph  2. 
Heretofore  we  have  started  beginners  at  $12  per  week 
but  after  giving  this  matter  due  consideration  ...  we  have 
decided  to  accept  $14  as  the  minimum  wage,  which  will  go 
into  effect  Monday." 


THE  New  Industrial  South  is  pictured  in  a  group  of  articles 
in  the  current  issue  of  The  American  Labor  Legislation  Re- 
view, including  a  summary  of  The  Industrial  Revolution  in 
the  South,  and  studies  of  backgrounds,  women  workers,  and 
conditions  in  the  textile  industry.  The  articles  are  all  by  writ- 
ers who  know  "the  new  South"  at  first  hand.  Editorial  com- 
ment points  out  that  "to  historians  and  economists  as  well 
as  to  social  workers,  employers  and  wage-earners,  the  live 
industrial  revolution  now  under  way  in  states  like  North 
Carolina  should  be  subject  for  immediate  earnest  study.  Re- 
searches through  the  musty  records  of  past  industrial  changes 
in  foreign  lands  may  well  pause  while  alert  Americans  turn 
attention  to  what  is  now  going  on  in  our  own  South." 

THE  POST  OFFICE  IN  CINCINNATI  is  the  title  of  the 
seventh  of  a  series  of  occupational  studies  published  by  the 
Vocation  Bureau  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools.  The  two- 


fold purpose  of  the  studies  is  "To  acquaint  boys  and  girls 
with  various  occupations,  so  that  they  may  more  wisely  choose 
and  plan  for  their  future  part  in  the  world's  work,"  and  "To 
help  boys  and  girls  to  understand  their  relationship  to  work- 
ers in  various  occupations.  .  .  ."  The  present  study  gives  special 
emphasis  to  the  work  of  the  mail  carrier  and  the  mail  clerk 
"who  are  the  post-office  employes  with  whom  the  public  comes 
in  most  direct  contact."  The  study  is  simply  written,  on  the 
basis  of  interviews  with  the  postmaster  and  his  assistant,  station 
supervisors,  clerks  and  carriers  and  representatives  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks  and  the  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 

A  STUDY  of  fourteen-  and  fifteen-year-old  Children  in  In- 
dustry has  just  been  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Women  and 
Children  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
try, of  which  Charlotte  E.  Carr  is  director.  "Every  child  in 
the  commonwealth  attending  continuation  school  the  last  weeK 
in  September  or  the  first  week  in  October,  1926,  is  included 
in  this  survey."  The  employed  children  not  covered  by  the 
study  were  largely  agricultural  workers.  At  the  date  of  the 
study,  there  were  25,000  working  children  enrolled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania continuation  schools.  Practically  all  these  children,  the 
study  shows,  were  native  born,  and  more  than  one-half  had 
fathers  born  in  this  country.  Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  group 
of  child  workers  were  girls.  One-fourth  of  the  children  had 
not  gone  beyond  the  sixth  grade  but  more  than  one-third  had 
completed  the  eighth  grade.  The  textile  industry  employed 
nearly  one-third  of  these  children;  mercantile  and  clothing 
manufacturing  establishments  were  next  in  importance.  Every 
fourth  child  was  found  to  be  working  on  a  machine.  Illegal 
occupations  were  reported  by  I  per  cent  of  the  children.  The 
daily  hours,  as  reported  by  86  per  cent  of  the  children  whose 
occupations  come  under  the  Child  Labor  Law,  were  within  the 
legal  maximum  of  9  hours  a  day.  Not  quite  one-fourth  of 
the  children  reported  an  eight  hour  day  or  less.  The  median 
weekly  earnings  were  $8.56.  About  2  per  cent  of  the  con- 
tinuation school  children  were  unemployed.  "Haven't  found 
work"  and  "Illness  in  the  family"  were  the  reasons  most  fre- 
quently given  for  unemployment. 

BRIEF  and  human  interpretations  of  unemployment  statistics 
are  contained  in  the  files  of  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  New 
York  State  Labor  Department  (Nelle  Schwartz,  Director)  re- 
cording the  unusual  number  of  applications  for  industrial 
home-work  permits  and  the  investigators'  reports  on  families 
recently  taking  home  work.  (See  The  Survey,  March  I,  1928.) 
In  the  two  following  cases,  selected  at  random,  only  the  names 
differ  from  official  records:  Victor  Angelli  used  to  work  in 
a  shoe  factory.  "Then  they  getta  da  beeg  machine.  They  no 
needa  da  men."  Victor  was  "laid  off"  in  September.  He 
went  to  work  for  a  neighborhood  cobbler  at  $25  a  week,  a 
wage  cut  of  twenty  per  cent.  Presently  the  cobbler  cut  down 
his  force  to  one  man  and  a  boy.  Victor  was  out  of  work 
again.  He  cannot  find  a  job — any  kind  of  a  job.  Rosa  is 
taking  in  home  work.  She  makes  bunches  of  shaded  ribbon 
leaves  and  earns  $6.50  a  week.  Rosa  and  Victor  have  eight 
children,  four  in  school,  four  under  school  age.  "We  never 
ask  for  help,"  Rosa  (American  born)  says,  "but  now — I  don't 
know  how  we  eat — how  we  live — ."  John  Miller  was  "plat- 
form man  for  a  milk  company."  He  earned  $32  a  week.  "We 
got  along  fine."  The  Millers  have  four  children.  John's 
mother,  who  is  blind,  also  lives  with  them.  Then  John,  with 
a  number  of  his  fellow  employes,  lost  his  job.  "Laid  off  with- 
out a  day's  notice.  And  I  can't  even  get  a  dishwashing  job." 
John  is  young,  strong,  American,  eager  to  work.  His  wife 
got  home  work  to  do  "running  ribbon."  She  earns  $8  a  week, 
the  family's  sole  income  at  present.  "Sure  I  had  savings,"  John 
says,  "how  do  you  think  we  eat  and  pay  the  rent?  But  that's 
going  fast,  and  when  it's  gone — ." 
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Life  and  Death  Among  New  York  Jews 


By  LEE  K.  FRANKEL,  Ph.D. 


THE  wide  reception  given  to  the  Jewish  Communal 
Survey's  Studies  in  the  New  York  Jewish  Popu- 
lation recently  made  for  a  citizens'  committee  by 
the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Social  Research,  proves  that 
demography,  no  matter  how  local,  has  always  more 
than   a  parochial   interest.    We  are  all   curious   about  the 
numbers  of  peoples,  their  births  and  deaths.    The  curiosity 
of   Jews   in    these   matters   has   been    particularly   hard    to 
satisfy  since  Jews,  as  such,  are  not  recorded  in  the  federal 
or  state  enumerations,  nor  in  birth  and  death  certificates. 

There  are  in  present  use  two  methods  for  estimating  the 
Jewish  population  of  a  community,  one  being  known  as  the 
"Yom  Kippur  school  absence"  method  and  the  other  the 
"death-rate"  method.  On  the  basis  of  the  first,  the  Jewish 
Communal  Survey  was  able  to  present  some  very  interesting 
conclusions  about  the  movements  of  the  Jewish  population 
within  Greater  New  York  over  the  period  1916-25. 

The  most  significant  portion  of  this  study  pointed  out 
that  New  York  Jewry  had  become  decentralized,  having 
abandoned,  in  part,  old  congested  areas  (lower  East  Side, 
Harlem,  Williamsburg)  for  newly  developed  middle-class 
sections  in  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx.  (See  The  Survey, 
April  15,  1928,  page  93.)  Does  this  mass  movement  arise 
from  an  increase  in  material  well-being  on  the  part  of  New 
York  Jews,  that  warrants  removals  into  better  neighbor- 
hoods? Or  is  it  part  of  the  general  tendency  evincing  itself 
in  New  York,  of  abandonment  of  congested  areas  as 
children  grow  up  and  begin  to  force  upon  their  parents  the 
acceptance  of  American  (i.e.  middle-class)  standards  of 
living?  For  not  only  Jews  but  Italians  and  Eastern 
Europeans  generally  have  been  moving  out  of  the  lower 
East  Side,  Yorkville,  Harlem,  Williamsburg  and  South 
Brooklyn  sections.  The  Jewish  Communal  Survey's  study 
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has  put  these  more  or  less  nebulous  impressions  into  concrete 
statistical  form  for  the  first  time.  And  while  its  pre- 
occupation has  been  with  but  a  single  group  of  the  city's 
population,  its  findings  may  be  accepted  as  a  review,  in 
little,  of  the  city's  curious  population  movements  in  the 
short  space  of  ten  years. 
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The  Survey's  study  of  New  York  City's  death  certificates 
for  1925  (the  second  method)  threw  light  on  a  branch  of 
Jewish  vital  statistics  never  revealed  before,  i.e.  age  dis- 
tribution of  the  Jewish  population,  Jewish  birth-rate,  death- 
rate  and  causes  of  death  among  Jews.  As  a  result  of  an 
intensive  statistical  study  of  a  sample  of  152,327  Jews,  it 
was  possible  to  calculate  the  distribution  of  New  York  Jews 
by  age  and  sex.  A  comparison  between  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation of  New  York  City,  for  1925,  and  the  estimated 
population  of  United  States  whites,  in  1923  in  the  regis- 
tration states  of  1920,  shows  that  the  Jewish  population 
is  younger  and  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be  increasing  as 
rapidly  in  the  younger  age  groups.  Among  the  Jews,  those 
between  10  and  44  years  comprise  66.35  Per  cent  °f  tne 
total  as  compared  to  the  figure  of  56.34  per  cent  for  the 
general  population ;  while  the  group  under  10  years  con- 
stitutes 1 6.8  per  cent  of  the  total  Jewish  population  as 
against  20.95  Per  cent  of  tne  general  population. 

The  youth  of  the  Jewish  population  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  its  immigrant  origins.  New  York  City  has  been  a 
Mecca  for  Jewish  young  men  and  women  from  Canadian 
and  the  smaller  eastern  cities,  and  this  tendency  may  help 
to  make  up  for  the  decline  in  the  transatlantic  movement. 
But  may  the  low  percentage  of  those  "under  10  years"  be 
explained  by  this  factor?  Is  it  not  likely  that  the  smaller 
ratio  may  be  due  to  natural  causes,  i.e.  a  smaller  Jewish 
birth-rate?  The  Survey's  study  of  Jewish  births  in  the 
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borough  of  Brooklyn  for  1925  found  a  Jewish  birth-rate 
for  the  borough  of  18  per  1,000,  as  against  a  borough  rate 
of  22.95  per  1,000.  In  this,  New  York  City's  Jews  appear 
to  have  learned  another  American,  or  middle-class  lesson. 

The  Jewish  death-rate  is  low — 7.91  per  1,000  of  popu- 
lation as  compared  with  New  York  City's  rate  of  11.7  per 
1,000.  Of  course,  this  is  to  be  explained  partly  on  the 
basis  of  the  youth  of  New  York's  Jews.  An  examination  of 
death-rates  by  age  groups  indicates  another  state  of  affairs. 
(See  Chart  I.)  While  Jewish  death-rates  are  lower  than 
those  for  the  United  States  population  for  each  age  group 
up  to  45  years,  they  begin  to  mount  after  45  years.  In 
short,  as  the  Jewish  population  will  grow  older  (a  lower 
birth-rate  and  decrease  of  transatlantic  replacements  con- 
tributing to  this),  there  is  every  ground  for  believing  that 
the  Jewish  death-rate  will  approximate  that  of  the  general 
population. 

Jewish  crude  death-rates  are  already  higher  for  diseases 
of  the  heart  and  diabetes,  only  slightly  lower  for  cancer, 
pneumonia  and  suicide,  though  notably  lower  for  tuber- 
culosis, nephritis,  cerebral  hemorrhage  and  venereal  diseases. 
It  is  apparent  how  significant  are  age  distributions  in  this 
situation.  Though  a  younger  population,  the  Jews  present 
a  death  history  that  is  not  too  encouraging,  particularly  as 
regards  diseases  of  the  heart,  diabetes  and  cancer.  What 
will  this  history  be  as  the  population  grows  older,  since  in 
the  age  groups  over  45  there  is  a  rapid  rise  of  Jewish 
death-rates  for  these  diseases? 

Comparing  New  York  Jews  with  non-Jews,  in  every  age 
group  but  one  (20-24  years)  diseases  of  the  heart  rank  first, 
proportionately,  as  a  cause  of  death  among  Jews;  in  every 
age  group  but  three  (15-19,  20-24,  25-34  years)  cancer 
ranks  second  as  a  Jewish  cause  of  death.  On  the  other  hand, 
among  the  non-Jewish  whites,  tuberculosis  ranks  first  in 
four  groups  and  diseases  of  the  heart  in  four.  Cancer  ranks 
second  in  only  three  age  groups  among  the  non-Jewish 
whites.  The  following  tabulation  gives  the  major  causes 
of  death  in  order  of  importance  for  each  age  group  over  15 


years : 


AGE 


NEW  YORK  NEW  YORK  NON- 

JEWS  JEWISH  WHITES 

Heart  Tuberculosis 

Tuberculosis  Heart 

Pneumonia  Pneumonia 

Tuberculosis  Tuberculosis 

Heart  Heart 

Pneumonia  Pneumonia 

Heart  Tuberculosis 

Tuberculosis  Heart 

Pneumonia  Pneumonia 

Heart  Tuberculosis 

Cancer  Heart 

Tuberculosis  Pneumonia 

Heart  Heart 

Cancer  Cancer 

Pneumonia  Pneumonia 

Heart  Heart 

Cancer  Cancer 

Pneumonia  Pneumonia 

Heart  Heart 

Cancer  Cancer 

Nephritis  Pneumonia 

Heart  Heart 

Cancer  Nephritis 

Pneumonia  Pneumonia 

The  significance  of  this  state  of  affairs  needs  no  stressing 
for  the  physician  and  student  of  public  health.  A  program 
of  health  education  must  take  cognizance  of  the  greater 

roles  being  played   today  by  diseases  of  the  heart,  cancer, 
diabetes  and  nephritis,  proportionately,  among  the  causes  of 


15-19  years 


20-24  years 


25-34  years 


35-44  years 


45-54  years 


55-64  years 


65-74  years 


75  years  and  over 


mortality.  This  study  of  the  New  York  Jewish  population 
shows  that  these  diseases  are  not  merely  reaching  the  aged ; 
they  are  striking  down  men  and  women  in  their  prime. 

Nurses  and  Their  Money 

Some  of  the  evidence  disclosed  in  the  past  t<wo  years'  research 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Grading  of  Nursing  Schools,  under 
the  direction  of  May  Ayres  Burgess.  The  report  of  this  com- 
mittee will  form  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  discussion  at 

the  biennial  convention  of  the 
three  national  nursing  organiza- 
tions, the  American  Nurses'  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Organization 
for  Public  Health  Nursing,  and  the 
National  League  for  Nursing  Edu- 
cation, to  be  held  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  June  4-9. 


Complete     12 


Parti.l      41  * 


47  % 


Support  Some  One  Else? 

Out  of  every  100  private  duty 
nurses,  47  have  no  one  dependent 
upon  them;  while  53  contribute  to 
the  financial  support  of  some  one 
else.  12  of  the  53  have  one  or 
more  people  completely  dependent 
upon  them  far  support 


The  Typical  March  Week 

Private  duty  nurses  worked 
less,  worried  more,  were 
sick  more,  and  rested  less 
than  the  nurses  in  the  other 
two  groups.  Figures  for  last 
week  in  March,  1927 
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Money  i  Saved 

//  is  easier  for  public  health  and  in- 
stitutional   nurses    to    save    than    for 
private  duty  nurses 
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"Did  you  have  to  borrow  any  money  last  year  to  live  onf"     14% 

of  the  private  duty   nurses   answered   "Yes";   8%   of   the  public 

health  nurses;  and  3%  of  the  institutional  nurses 


1,500 


1,000 


Average  salaries  received  by  private  duly,  public  health,  and  in- 
stitutional nurses  who  have  been  out  from  training  school  each 
number  of  years.  Institutional  salaries  include  a  flat  allowance 
of  $500  a  year  for  maintenance.  Averages  for  whole  group: 
Private  duty  $1,311,  public  health  $1,720,  institutional  $2,079 


A  World  Survey  of  Venereal  Disease 


By  FREDERICK   L.  HOFFMAN 


WORKERS  in  social  hygiene  and  preventive 
medicine  have  for  long  been  urgently  in 
want  of  a  comprehensive  world  survey  of 
the  incidence  of  venereal  diseases  in  dif- 
ferent populations  and  at  different  periods 
of  time.  The  collection  of  such  statistics,  however,  is  a  most 
arduous  undertaking,  and  their  correct  interpretation  in  the 
light  of  obvious  defects  and  deficiencies  is  a  most  exacting 
task,  for  which  few  are  qualified.  The  first  ambitious  effort 
in  this  direction  is  the  recently  issued  volume  on  Statistics 
of  Sexual  Diseases,  which  makes  the  twenty-second  instal- 
ment of  a  monumental  handbook  on  Skin  and  Sexual  Diseases 
published  by  Julius  Springer  under  the  editorial  direction  of 
Von  J.  Jadassohn.  The  author  of  the  present  volume, 
Statistics  of  Sexual  Diseases,  is  Dr.  Hans  Haustein,  a  well- 
known  and  highly  regarded  German  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  result  of  his  labors,  in  a  volume  of  more  than 
one  thousand  pages,  contains  an  immense  wealth  of  statistical 
information  amplified  by  diagrams  and  charts  covering  prac- 
tically the  entire  world.  Unfortunately  the  book  is  difficult 
to  read  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  not  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  German,  although  this  is  less  difficult  with  regard 
to  the  tables,  which  are  fairly  well  standardized  and  more 
easily  interpreted.  The  enormous  evidence  is  not  sum- 
marized, nor  is  there  index  or  table  of  contents,  but  to  those 
who  have  the  patience,  the  volume  provides  a  mine  of 
extremely  useful  information. 

The  discussion  is  introduced  with  an  extended  observation 
on  the  general  accuracy  of  venereal  disease  statistics  and  the 
importance  which  should  be  attached  to  stillbirths  and  abor- 
tions. The  section  of  mortality  statistics  discusses  death 
certification  and  the  inherent  difficulties  of  accuracy  and 
completeness.  The  German  system  in  this  respect  is  prob- 
ably more  satisfactory  than  our  own.  The  point  is  emphasized 
that  "Syphilis  is  one  of  the  most  important  causative  factors 
in  stillbirths  and  interrupted  pregnancies."  It  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  review  the  statistical  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  this  contention,  which,  however,  is  indisputable.  Most 
of  the  statistical  tables  cover  a  period  of  from  five  to  twenty 
years  and,  as  a  rule,  are  fairly  well  down  to  date  or  at  least 
as  far  as  1925.  The  wide  variation  in  the  incidence  of 
infants  dying  of  syphilis  in  the  different  cities  of  Germany 
is  pointed  out,  and  the  large  incidence  of  syphilitic  children 
among  illegitimates.  In  Berlin,  for  example,  for  1926  the 
proportion  of  infants  dying  from  syphilis  per  1,000  live 
births  was  3.5  for  legitimates  and  11.7  for  illegitimates.  The 
figures  for  England  and  Wales  show  a  decline  in  the  pro- 
portion of  children  dying  from  syphilis  per  1,000  births 
from  1.24  in  1900  to  0.82  in  1925.  For  Ireland,  the  figure 
was  0.19  for  1924,  and  for  Scotland  for  1925  it  was  0.6 1. 
But  for  northern  Ireland  for  1925  the  proportion  was  0.6. 

The  question  as  to  whether  syphilis  is  increasing  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world  is  stated  in  a  very  confusing  form,  but 
the  general  indications  would  seem  to  point  towards  a  decline. 
Dr.  Haustein  on  some  occasions  makes  use  of  insurance 
experience,  particularly  in  Finland,  which  is  quite  illuminat- 
ing. Thus  he  points  out  the  average  duration  of  life  in 
persons  known  to  be  syphilitic  who  have  attained  to  an  aver- 


age age  of  46.7  years  was  on  the  average  12.9  years  subse- 
quent to  the  affection.  He  includes  some  exceedingly  inter- 
esting data  for  the  Gothaer  Insurance  Company  covering  the 
long  period  1852-1895,  clearly  emphasizing  the  higher  mor- 
tality of  syphilitics,  chiefly  from  aneurysm,  locomotor  ataxia, 
and  so  on.  There  is  included  a  calculation  for  Paris,  accord- 
ing to  which  out  of  17,395  deaths  from  all  causes,  7,814 
were  traceable  to  syphilis.  On  the  basis  of  Paris  statistics  for 
1910,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  while  only  in  cases 
of  deaths  from  syphilis  were  officially  certified,  the  actual 
number  of  deaths  traceable  to  syphilis  was  3,414  or  7  per 
cent.  All  of  this,  of  course,  is  largely  based  on  scientific 
conjecture.  Examining  statistics  for  the  United  States,  he 
arrives  at  •  the  conclusion  that  syphilis  instead  of  holding 
tenth  place  among  deaths  from  infectious  diseases  should  be 
given  the  first  place,  and  he  accepts  the  statistics  of  the  Amer- 
ican Social  Hygiene  Association,  according  to  which  deaths 
from  locomotor  ataxia,  progressive  paralysis  of  the  insane, 
congenital  deficiencies,  scleroma,  and  ectopia  should  all  be 
attributed  to  syphilis,  while  in  cases  of  organic  diseases  of 
the  heart  and  angina  pectoris,  he  would  attribute  50  per 
cent,  and  in  the  case  of  the  disease  of  the  arteries,  aneurysm, 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  apoplexy,  and  brain  weakness  40  per 
cent  to  syphilis.  This,  of  course,  is  all  partly  a  matter  of 
conjecture  and  must  be  accepted  with  reserve. 

The  third  section  of  the  work  is  concerned  with  morbidity 
statistics  previous  to  1900,  followed  by  an  extended  section 
on  venereal  diseases  in  Germany  since  1900.  A  special  effort 
was  made  in  1913  in  Germany  to  collect  statistics  for  thirty- 
seven  large  cities  with  a  total  population  of  about  thirteen 
million.  Out  of  this  population,  73,200  or  5.5  per  1,000 
of  population,  received  medical  attention  on  account  of  sexual 
diseases.  The  frequency  rate  for  all  forms  of  venereal 
diseases  varied  from  8.7  for  Leipsig  to  1.8  for  Elberfeld.  For 
45)736  patients,  additional  information  was  obtained  regard- 
ing conjugal  relations,  sex,  and  method  of  treatment.  The 
proportion  of  single  persons  was  67.7  per  cent  and  of  married 
persons  32.3  per  cent.  Of  the  men,  69.6  per  cent  were 
single,  and  of  the  women  62.5  per  cent.  Of  the  73,218 
patients,  54  per  cent  suffered  from  gonorrhea,  45  per  cent 
from  syphilis.  These  proportions  do  not  vary  materially 
for  the  different  methods  of  treatment  as  to  whether  in  pri- 
vate practice  or  in  public  institutions.  Special  information 
is  given  for  31,576  cases  of  syphilis,  of  which  8,923  were 
primary  syphilis,  21,099  cases  were  recurrent  and  1,554 
congenital.  Similar  information  is  given  for  a  number  of 
European  cities,  which  for  its  correct  interpretation  would 
require  extended  and  detailed  study.  There  appears  to  have 
been  no  serious  difficulty  in  obtaining  reasonably  accurate 
and  complete  information. 

IN  1919  an  extended  study  was  made  of  venereal  diseases 
in  the  whole  of  Germany  based  upon  a  questionnaire 
sent  to  practicing  physicians  throughout  the  country.  There 
were  44,035  cases  of  acute  gonorrhea ;  19,677  cases  of  chronic 
gonorrhea;  63,712  cases  of  gonorrhea  not  otherwise  classi- 
fied; 6,159  cases  of  soft  chancre;  2,209  cases  of  congenital 
syphilis;  26,118  cases  of  primary  syphilis  32,648  cases  of 
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recurrent  syphilis;  and  5,482  cases  of  complicated  sexual 
diseases  due  to  different  affections.  Of  the  32,648  cases 
of  chronic  syphilis,  2,839  were  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia, 
2,287  of  general  paralysis,  and  608  cases  of  aortic  aneurysm. 
In  the  aggregate,  therefore,  the  German  inquiry  of  1919 
revealed  136,222  cases  of  venereal  diseases  equivalent  to  a 
rate  of  2.2  per  1,000  of  population,  or  respectively  3.1  per 
I,OOO  for  males  and  1.5  per  1,000  females.  The  question- 
naire covered  53.5  per  cent  of  all  practicing  physicians  and 
64.8  per  cent  of  all  the  public  institutions,  a  limitation  which 
must  not  be  overlooked. 

The  volume  includes  morbidity  statistics  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  European  countries,  with  particular  reference  to  Scan- 
dinavia and  Russia.  Conditions  in  the  United  States  are 
dealt  with  on  the  basis  of  state  statistics  following  the  law 
of  June  9,  1918,  which  made  such  diseases  reportable  and 
provided  for  tabulation  of  the  records  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service.  A  local  survey  for  Detroit  is  also 
included.  Canadian  provinces,  Newfoundland  and  Australia 
receive  brief  attention.  Of  exceptional  value  are  the  results 
of  the  Swiss  survey  which  are  considered  in  detail. 

Other  chapters  consider  statistics  in  the  armies  and  navies 
of  different  countries  including  American  data  from  1864- 


1922  and  data  for  the  Philippines  for  1908-1925,  and  dis- 
cuss briefly  the  venereal  diseases  experienced  in  the  admin- 
istration of  compulsory  sickness  funds  with  particular  obser- 
vations on  general  paralysis  of  the  insane. 

The  influence  of  seasons  on  the  frequency  of  venereal 
diseases  is  considered  chiefly  with  reference  to  Scandinavian 
data,  as  are  some  observations  on  the  relative  frequency  of 
venereal  diseases  in  urban  and  rural  districts.  Finally  there 
are  observations  on  the  relation  of  social  diseases  to  excess 
of  women  in  particular  populations,  indicative  of  a  phase 
of  the  subject  which  is  often  ignored.  The  work  concludes 
with  observations  on  the  age  and  sex  incidence  of  venereal 
affections  and  the  distribution  of  such  diseases  according  to 
marital  conditions.  As  might  be  expected,  the  large  majority 
of  affections  concerned  the  unmarried. 

This  work  is  of  outstanding  importance  to  all  who  are 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  social  diseases  and  their  suc- 
cessful suppression  by  methods  which  have  the  sanction  of 
medical  science  and  the  state.  Dr.  Haustein  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  his  vast  industry  in  making  so  large  an  amount 
of  information  accessible,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  any 
future  work  of  this  sort  is  published,  it  will  be  better 
arranged  for  more  convenient  consultation. 


Hope  for  Moderate  Incomes 

By  MARGARET  W.  HOLSINGER 


OUT  of  all   the   recent   discussion   of  the  inade- 
quacy of  hospital  facilities  for  people  of  mod- 
erate means,  it  becomes  increasingly  clear  that 
we  cannot  hope  to  meet  the  problem  by  ex- 
pecting   that    hospital    costs    will    go    down. 
Rather,   they  may  be  expected   to  go  up,   as  new  and   ex- 
pensive  equipment    is    added    to    diagnostic    and    treatment 
methods,  and  as  more  and  more  people  learn  the  wisdom 
of   hospital    treatment,    thus   necessitating    larger    buildings 
with  subsequently  greater  upkeep  and  overhead  costs.     Col- 
leges and  universities,  faced  with  a  like  problem,  are  meet- 
ing it  by  raising  endowments  to  defray  the  deficit  between 
actual  cost  and  what  the  average  student  may  be  expected 
to   pay,    and    on   a  somewhat   similar   principle,   the   Good 
Hope  Hospital  Association  of  Los  Angeles  has  been  endowed 
and   incorporated   as   a   philanthropic   institution   under  the 
California  law  to  furnish  hospital  care  to  people  in  mod- 
erate circumstances. 

The  association,  which  is  non-sectarian,  is  governed  by 
a  board  of  directors  of  seven  members.  It  has  a  contract 
with  the  Hospital  of  the  Good  Samaritan  in  Los  Angeles 
for  the  use  of  one  hundred  of  their  beds.  The  Hospital  of 
the  Good  Samaritan  is  a  three  hundred  and  eighty  bed  gen- 
eral hospital  maintained  as  a  non-profitable  enterprise  by 
the  Episcopal  Church.  It  has  recently  built  and  equipped 
a  fine  new  building,  and  has  allotted  to  the  Good  Hope 
Hospital  fifty  two-bed  rooms  in  this  building.  These  rooms 
are  rented  on  a  strictly  cost  basis  to  the  Good  Hope  Hospital 
Association,  which  in  turn  charges  its  patients  a  flat  daily 
rate,  adjusted  to  what  they  can  pay.  The  difference  between 
the  amount  paid  by  its  patients  and  the  actual  cost  is  de- 
frayed from  the  interest  on  its  endowment  fund. 

Considerable  confusion  might  have  been  expected  from 
an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  but  because  of  the  splendid 
cooperation  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  none 
has  resulted.  The  two  organizations,  though  existing  under 


the  same  roof,  have  different  and  distinct  governing  bodies, 
somewhat  different  staffs,  and  serve  different  classes  of 
patients.  The  Good  Samaritan  has  a  closed  medical  staff, 
with  rigid  requirements  for  admission.  The  Good  Hope 
staff  is  composed  of  the  senior  members  of  this  staff.  These 
men  give  their  services  free  to  patients  recommended  by  the 
Good  Hope  social  worker  as  eligible  to  Good  Hope  care. 
The  social  worker  interviews  all  applicants,  determines  their 
eligibility,  and  sets  the  rate  to  be  paid.  The  charges  vary 
from  $i — in  rare  instances — to  $3  and  occasionally,  $5  per 
day.  This  charge  covers  everything — drugs,  dressings, 
anaesthetics,  use  of  operating  room,  even  such  unusual  items 
as  special  nurses  and  blood  transfusions. 

The  rules  governing  eligibility  are  simple.  First,  a 
patient  must  be  a  resident  of  Los  Angeles  County.  This  is 
particularly  important  in  a  community  such  as  Los  Angeles 
where  there  is  an  enormous  transient  population.  Second, 
the  patient  must  be  in  moderate  circumstances.  The  Good 
Hope  Hospital  Association  maintains  no  free  beds,  and 
applicants  unable  to  meet  the  charges  are  referred  to  the 
County  Hospital.  On  the  other  hand,  out  of  fairness  to 
the  medical  profession,  patients  with  an  income  of  more 
than  $3,000  per  year  are  also  ineligible,  as  they  are  usually 
able  to  pay  full  rates.  The  financial  limits  of  eligibility 
vary  from  yearly  incomes  of  approximately  eleven  hundred 
for  single  patients,  to  three  thousand  dollars  for  an  average- 
sized  family.  Third,  the  medical  problems  must  be  of  a 
type  which  the  Good  Hope  Hospital  is  equipped  to  meet. 
Only  acute,  non-contagious  conditions  in  adults  are  treated. 

The  Good  Hope  Hospital  Association  has  been  func- 
tioning for  only  a  year,  but  the  following  statistics  may  give 
some  indication  of  its  activities.  From  April  19,  1927,  to 
January  I,  1928,  348  patients  were  cared  for,  with  a  total 
number  of  6,436  hospital  days.  A  daily  average  of  thirty 
beds  has  been  maintained.  There  have  been  25  obstetrical, 
199  surgical,  and  124  medical  patients  treated,  with  an 
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average  hospital  stay  of  18  days.  The  average  rate  paid  is 
$1.93  per  day.  The  exact  relation  of  this  amount  to  the  cost 
has  not  yet  been  determined,  but  present  figures  indicate  it 
to  be  about  one-fourth  of  the  actual  cost  per  day  per  patient. 
The  death-rate  has  been  fairly  low,  12  out  of  348.  The 
sources  of  reference  are  particularly  interesting,  showing 
156  referred  by  physicians,  70  by  patients  themselves,  39 
by  other  patients,  and  83  by  miscellaneous  sources. 

From  the  social  worker's  standpoint,  the  problem  presented 
by  these  patients  has  been  unique.  It  is  too  soon  to  draw 
definite  conclusions,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  correlation 
between  the  short,  acute  medical  case,  and  the  brief  service 
social 


1  HE  two  following  cases  perhaps  illustrate  the  policies 
J_  and  aims  of  the  Good  Hope  Hospital  Association  better 
than  any  amount  of  exposition:  H.  B.,  a  married  man  of 
fifty-seven,  applied  for  examination.  The  diagnosis  was 
benign  prostatic  hypertrophy,  hospitalization  recommended 
immediately.  This  patient  was  employed  as  bank  clerk  at 
a  salary  of  $125  per  month.  Out  of  this  amount,  he  sup- 
ported his  wife,  paid  monthly  installments  on  his  modest 
little  home,  and  gave  occasional  help  to  his  married  son 
who  was  chronically  out  of  employment.  Mr.  B.  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital  May  3,  operated  May  17,  and  dis- 
charged June  3.  He  returned  to  work  on  July  23.  The 
total  cost  of  his  operation,  hospital  stay,  nursing  care  and 
so  forth,  was  $90. 

A.  IL,  a  single  girl  of  twenty,  came  to  the  office  com- 
plaining of  dull  pain  in  her  right  side.  Examination  sug- 
gested a  chronic  appendicitis,  for  which  operation  was 
advised.  This  girl  was  a  junior  in  the  physical  education 
department  of  one  of  the  Los  Angeles  universities,  and  was 
tremendously  handicapped  in  her  work  by  her  physical 
condition.  She  was  earning  her  way  through  the  university, 
doing  odd  jobs  as  she  found  them.  Her  parents,  an  elderly 
and  rather  ineffectual  couple,  were  unable  to  help  her. 
Tins  girl  was  admitted  to  die  hospital  December  19,  operated 
December  2O.  This  patient  also  made  an  uneventful  re- 
covery, and  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  on  January  I. 
She  paid  a  total  of  $26.  She  has  returned  to  the  University 
and  writes,  "I  had  never  before  realized  what  an  association 
like  the  Good  Hope  could  offer  to  a  owiimunhy.  For 
example,  my  own  case.  You  have  made  it  possible  for  me 
to  finish  my  college  education  without  the  draw  bad:  of 
01  health." 


PREPARED  by  a  committee  representing  hospitals,  the 
county  medical  society,  the  family  welfare  society  and  die 
Duluth  Community  Fund,  a  published  statement  of  standards 
for  utr-^""  of  hospital  charity  patients  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Duluth,  Mn«v,  Council  of  Social  Agencies  for  the  guidance 
of  workers.  The  fund  pays  hospital  allowances  on  Ac  basis  of 
monthly  Hste  submitted  by  die  hospitals,  giving  the  names 
of  charity  or  part-pay  patients,  die  length  of  dieir  stay  m  die 
hospital,  die  services  performed  and  the  charges.  Each  hatful 
has  a  social-service  department  which  make*  the  UITOU&«|"^H 
These  standards  require  a  social  investigation  unlading  in- 
formation as  to  income,  tax  of  family,  current  expenses,  debts, 
financial  abiKty  and  wOlagness  of  relatives  and  so  on,  verified 
by  a  home  visit  and  interviews  with  employers,  relatives  and 
thelike.  All  cases  should  be  cleared  through  the  social-service 


exchange,  and  reports  obtained  from  agencies  which  have 
registered  the  client.  It  there  is  a  family  physician,  he  should 
be  consulted.  The  ownership  or  partial  ownership  of  a  modest 
borne  should  not  of  itself  be  taken  as  sufficient  reason  for 
refusing  free  care ;  nor  fTiwtM  the  ownership  of  an  inexpensive 
automobile,  if  the  patient  will  agree  to  sell  the  car  for  the  best 
price  be  can  get,  or  if  it  is  essential  in  his  occupation.  "How- 
ever, extremely  careful  consideration  should  be  given  all  cases 
where  the  patient  owns  or  is  buying  a  car  as  to  the  question 
of  whether  free  care  is  a  justifiable  burden  to  place  upon  the 
coiiiuiuihitj.  Chronic  rays  are  considered  properly  a  muuljr 
charge,  and  care  paid  out  of  private  contributions  is  K«««tp«l  to 
six  weeks.  Charity  patients  may  have  their  family  physician, 
provided  the  dispensary  shall  be  in  charge  of  the  case,  and  the 
family  physician  may  be  called  in  consultation  with  no  charge 
for  his  services.  "Each  case  should  be  considered  on  its  in- 
dividual merits,  and  flexibility  exercised  in  die  application  of 
the  principles  herein  expressed,  while  it  is  suggested  that  there 
be  an  advisory  committee  to  rule  on  cases  involving  doubt  and 
dispute,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  St.  Louis  County  Medical  Society,  the  County 

and  the  Taxpayers'  League. 

SCIENTISTS  in  Europe  and  America  have  joined  in  a  con- 
certed three-year  campaign  to  solve  tome  of  the  baflbng 
problems  or  infantile  paralysis,  according  to  an  announcement 
recently  made  by  Dr.  WOUam  H.  Park  of  New  York  City, 
chairman  of  the  International  Committee.  A  gift  of  5250.000 
by  Jeremiah  MQbank.  of  New  York  City,  wfll  support  research 
in  a  number  .of  institutions  and  laboratories,  including  Chicago, 
Columbia  and  New  York  Universities  in  this  country,  the 
University  of  Brussels,  in  Belgium,  and  the  Lister  Institute 
in  London.  ""Whether  or  not  the  virus  of  poliomyelitis  can  be 

question  of  doubt,"  said  Dr.  Park,  in  making  the 
ment,  "but  we  are  hopeful  that  some  thing  may  be 
jJitK^I  At  any  rate  such  practical  questions  as  the  value  of 
cunt  jaf  vt nt  seiimi,  the  methods  by  wluih  the  disease  spreads, 
and  means  for  its  prevention,  can  be  partly  or  wholly  suited, 
and  some  practical  results  be  attained  to  prevent  the 
whiLh  ha<  killed  or  maimed  thousands  in  the  last 
The  death-rate  m  this  country  from  poliomyelitis  was  liignri 
in  1927  than  during  any  year  since  the  epidemic  of  1916. 

IN  Mental  Hygiene  Leaflets,  A  Popular  Series,  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  publishes  brief  and  simple 
answers  by  appropriate  authorities  to  >uui  questions  of  general 
Interest  as.  Are  we  helping  or  hindering  our  children?  Does 
your  child  confide  in  you?  How  to  be  popular;  The  place  of 
mental  hygiene  in  the  schools;  and  "about  insanity."  Price  5 
cents  the  single  copy.  A  series  of  recent  pamphlets  at  15  cents 
each  Titk^y  up  m  greater  detail  problems  of  mental  hygiene  m 
the  famfly,  in  social  work,  the  schools,  high  schools,  colleges 
and  courts.  Particulars  as  to  these  or  the  other  publications 
of  the  National  Committee  may  be  obtained  from  the  offices 
at  370  Stimlh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


"CAN    be  bought   like   eggs,"   proudly   proclaim   the   Detroit 
District  Nurses  Association   and   the  Detroit  Visiting  Nurse 

Ac^yi^fnni    tn    annoondnir    t  uf  IT*     joint    ozvamzatioci    01     a 
separate  unit  of  hourly  musing  service,  from  which,  as  at  die 

\''-'    -'    :  -     '    -    '.-":.        '    "~     :-*.•-    ~  - 1  ~      ~          ~     ~    ~  '.  •  - 


it  needs  and  at  a  price  within  its  command.  That  price  is  $2 
for  the  first  hour,  and  fifty  cents  for  each  additional  half  hour 
or  fraction  thereof.  A  telephone  call  to  die  Nurse  Head- 
quarters in  die  Community  Fund  Building,  with  a  special 
arrangement  for  nights,  Sundays  and  holidays,  brings  it. 


Books  in  Our  Alcove 

To  Rock  or  Not  to  Rock? 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  CAM  OF  DfFAJTT  AMD  .CHILD,  ty  /•!»  *. 
!?*•».  W.  W.  \~*m  ft  C.ii|«iJ.  19$  ff.  Pria  t£M  K*»«if  *f 
Tkf  Smnty. 


ADE  from  his  fundamental  contributions  previously  f^dy  eipieMed  to  the 

published  on  the  specific  stimuli  of  fear,  anger  parent,  &  a  valuable 

and  lore,  Watson's  book  is  in  line  with  other  ,00,01  health  device. 

contemporary   wiileiv   in  *Uc*»og  the  nnpor-  Keeping    the    child 

•nbardened  by  parental  over-solicitude  and  affection.     No  prevent  the  devdop- 

one,  however,  sets  this  position  more  clearly,  forcefully  or  axat     Of     jp^e     re- 

extremery.     To  quote,  "Mothers  just  don't  know,  when  actions,    buried    hos- 

they  kiss  their  children  and  pick  them  op  and  rock  them,  tOjties  and 

;  them  and  jiggle  them  upon  their  knee,  they  are  slowly  jt 


buflding  up  a  human  totallr  unable  to  cope  with  the  world     of    die   Freudian 
they    must    later    live    in."     There    b    no    proof    in    die     "transfer"    and    "ca- 


world    that   this   statement   is  true.     Nevertheless   it  will  tfeartic"  method.     Its 

direct    needed    attention    to    die    fact    that    mother    love  danger     in     creating 

is    die    most    powerful    single    influence    in    shaping    the  "fixation,"    Watson 

emotional  life.  rerognmes.         DAVID  LEVY,  MJX 

Watson  has  apparently  paid  no  attention  to  the  child,  Institute  fer  CkiU 
who,  free  from  such  "undermining"  caresses,  as  in  the  case 

of  children  brought  up  by  efficient  but  undemonstrative  rda-  W^lfur^    IrtP-al       in 

tives,  develops  a  feeling  of  great  insecurity  and  anxiety  in  WCliaTC   lUCiUS   111 

this  life-  The  maternal  love  can  be  used  cm&UuUirdy.  Wat-  rKOATms^vafOTf.  *££  *- «*• 

son's  important  message  is  that  this  love,  a  powerful  weapon,  -p     w  THOUGHT,  an  r-^KA  nugbuate,  and  presi- 

sbould  not  be  employed  as  it  too  frequently  b,  i  [  ^   6ast  ^  ^  Narianjl  Association  of  Probation  Oflkers 

in  England,  has  given  us  in  Probation  in  Europe  the  first 

normal  social  development. synoptic  view  of  European  probation  systems  in  dum-one 

In    showing    through    his   conditioned    response    expert-  ^^MIH^^ 

merits    that    the    instinct    life    of    die    child    is    largely  -phe  book  includes  authoritative  ii 


"buflt   in"  by  die  parent,   Watson   helps   to  remove  the  htm   official    sources    with    regard 

favorite   parental   alibi,   heredity,   in   explaining   unwanted  qffcndcis,  children's  courts,  and  the 

behavior,  kscent.    The  compilation  is  based  on  replies  to  a 

The  details  of  the  child's  daily  routine  are  elaborated  with  ^^  sent  by  Mr.  Trooght  to  officials  and  social  w_ 

the  objective  always  of  the  child  who  is  a  self-helping  am-  ^  various  countries.    These  are  MtnJ^-fMil  by 

mal,  who  cares  for  its  own  bruises  and  whose  play  requires  j^  of  ^  author,  who  has  engaged  in  research  in 

no  maternal  entertainer.  continental  countries,  and  who  visited  ?"•"••  of  die 

"That   die   father's   "don't"   acts   as  a  sadden   noise   in  departments  in  the  United  States  in  1925.    Mr.  Trooght's 

buflding  up  necessary  "negative  reactions"  is  an  interesting  questionnaire   was    directed    to  obtaining    information    OB 

inference  though  unproved.  fouitcen   points  relating  to  probation   laws,  sdtuiiilf  of 

The  statement  dot   thumb-sucking   is  derived   through  probationers,  mental  and  phvskal  examination  of 

hunger  or  irritation,  has  never  been  dfimaistiateu.     VVat-  the  training  *"d  salaries  of  pnJmin«»  qlK^n^  MM!  thi 

son's  arguments  against  die  pacifier  follow  the  old  lines,  of  full-time,  paid  probation  officers  in  each  countii. 
yet    here    again    it   has   never   been    shown    that   children          He  points  out  tW  it  b  neither 

who   use   a   parnVr    are    more   likely    to    have   infections  at  tempi  to  ^••••"~  tie  idilite  rfctmt*  of 

The  relation  of  tight  clothing  and  various  "hampering"  «n»«nii».i  to  dfyrihr  die  '"**^MK  1^4  procedme  in 

experiences  in  die  production  of  temper  tantrums  is  a  dis-  die  various  probation  systems.    His  b  an  *«i»«n"T 

tinct  contribution,  one  of  die  many  facts  in  child  psychology  dun  an  im»«»«j»»  survey  of  the  ^M 
still  to  be  elaborated  out  of  Watson's  work  on  the  specific          Probation  in  Europe  provides  a  perspective  of 

itimiili  to  emotional  behavioi.  imliiilr  of  America,  its  birthplace. 

The  "talk-it-out "  dub  in  which  die  child's  giie tames  are  available  previously  in  one  volume. 
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There  are  interesting  sections  in  relation  to  the  compe- 
tency of  various  European  courts  to  deal  with  offenders,  the 
office  of  public  defender,  the  work  done  by  the  Commissions, 
or  Conseils  de  Tutelle,  court  clinics,  some  statistics  on 
criminal  responsibility  showing  the  influence  of  heredity  on 
delinquency,  and  notes  on  probation  methods  in  England 
and  Wales. 

Mr.  Trought  concludes  with  the  thought  that  there  is 
cause  for  real  optimism  in  the  fact  that  welfare  ideals  are 
germinating  everywhere  and  striving  toward  maturity, 
especially  in  the  hopeful  and  fruitful  field  of  juvenile  care 
and  protection. 

Probation  officers  will  find  much  of  interest  in  this  book. 
A  brief  bibliography  is  appended,  listing  books  published 
in  twenty  European  languages. 

EDWIN  J.  COOLEY 

A  Master  Charts  America 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA;  STUDIES  »  PHYSICAL,  R«- 
GIONAI.,  INDUSTRIAL  AND  HUMAN  GEOGRAPHY,  by  Albert  Perry  Brigham. 
Oxford  University  Press.  308  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

TO  the  rapidly  growing  bookshelf  on  the  geography  of 
our  continent,  Albert  Perry  Brigham  offers  a  most 
timely  and  much  needed  addition.  "The  volume  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  a  geography  of  the  United  States,"  says  the 
preface.  "It  is  a  series  of  studies  in  important  phases  of 
American  geography.  It  may  be  used  by  schools,  reading 
circles,  and  by  the  general  reader  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic." 

Basing  his  work  on  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  University 
of  London  in  1924,  'Brigham  discusses  the  geography  out  of 
which  the  United-  States  has  arisen  as  a  nation,  and  as  we 
would  expect  from  previous  writing,  depicts  for  the  reader 
the  present  condition  of  our  nation  as  a  resultant  of  that 
geography. 

That  English  university  men  might  properly  understand 
the  United  States  through  knowledge  of  the  usual  geographic 
topics,  Brigham  adds  for  their  consideration  racial  compo- 
sition, statehood  complex  and  national  unity  as  factors  in 
our  American  development,  and  does  it  in  a  style  that  is 
both  interesting  and  convincing. 

We  have  needed  a 
geography  of  our  coun- 
try that  we  could  rec- 
ommend for  reading  not 
only  to  "both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic"  but  to  both 
sides  of  the  Pacific  as 
well.  Brigham  has  writ- 
ten this  book  with  the 
hand  of  a  master  geogra- 
pher and  in  the  light  of 
mature  thinking  geogra- 
phically. He  has  gone 
beyond  the  scope  of  the 
ordinary  text  book  in 
geography  by  inserting 
into  his  pages  the  philo- 
sophy of  his  subject.  The 
book  is  placed  in  the 
later  secondary  or  early 
university  years.  If  the 
former,  let  us  hail  it 
as  a  trail  blazer  to  a 
new  and  highly  desir- 


able kind  of  secondary-school  geography.  If  serving  the 
earlier  university  years,  it  will  find  a  welcome  from  the  in- 
structor in  history  and  economics  as  well  as  in  geography,  be- 
cause of  the  wealth  of  information  it  affords  for  background. 
Physically  the  book  is  well  done.  The  forty  black  and 
white  maps  are  pertinent  to  the  text,  and  add  graphical 
presentation  to  the  statistical  and  text  materials  offered.  The 
book  is  especially  recommended  to  public  libraries  and  to  the 
required  reading  of  teachers'  reading  circles. 

ROBERT  G.  BUZZARD 

Race  Theories  Confounded 


THE   AMERICAN    NEGRO,    by    Melville   J.    Herskovits. 
Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


Knopf.     92   pp. 


GOOD  BOOKS   FOR  THE  TRIP 

READING  LISTS  DISTRIBUTED  AT  THE  AUTOMOBILE  SHOW 

BY  THE  NEWARK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
MOTORING  AT  HOME  MOTORING  ABROAD 


MODERN     GYPSIES,     by     M.     C. 
Bedell.    Brentano's.    Price  $2.50. 

WESTWARD  HOBOES,  by  w.  H. 

Dixon.     Scribner's.    Price   $2.50. 
MOTOR  CAMPING  ON  WESTERN 
TRAILS,    by    M.   F.    Ferguson.     Cen- 
tury.    Price    $2.50. 

WE   DISCOVER  NEW  ENGLAND, 
byL.CHale.    Dodd.Mead.    Price  $2.50. 

WE    DISCOVER    THE    OLD    DO- 
MINION,    by    L.     C.     Hale.      Dodd, 
Mead.    Price  $2.50. 
MOTOR  CAMPING  BOOK,  by  E.  H. 
Jessup.     Putnam's.     Price   $3.00. 
FREE      AIR,      by      Sinclair      Lewis. 
Harcourt,    Brace.     Price    $1.75. 


ON  SUNSET  HIGHWAYS,  A  Book 

of    Motor    Rambles    in    California,    by 

T.   D.   Murphy.     Price   $3.00.  MOTOR-FLIGHT      THROUGH 

BY     MOTOR    TO     THE    GOLDEN  FRANCE,   by   Edith  Wharton.     Scrib- 

GATE,    by    E.    P.     Post.      Appleton.  ncr  s-    Prlce  *2-00- 

Price  $2.00.  UNDISCOVERED    FRANCE,   by   E. 

WEST     BROADWAY,     by     N.     W.  £•.     Williams.        Houghton       Mifflin. 

Putnam.     Doran.     Price  $1.75.  Pnce  ?7-50- 

THE     FAMILY     FLIVVERS     TO  THE    LIGHTNING    CONDUCTOR, 

FRISCO,    by    F.    F.    Van    de   Water.  by    C.    N.    Williamson.     Holt.     Price 

Appleton.    Price  $2.00.  $1.50. 


THE  sub-title,  A  Study  of  Racial  Crossing,  explains  the 
scope  of  this  little  book  in  which  Professor  Herskovits 
summarizes  some  of  the  results  of  his  four  years  of 
anthropometric  research  for  the  National  Research  Council. 
(Other  interesting  findings  have  been  distributed  over  a 
number  of  magazine  articles.)  Briefly,  the  main  discovery 
made  is  that  the  American  Negro  is  less  variable  in 
measurable  physical  characteristics  than  the  Mendelian 
theory  would  lead  one  to  expect,  in  a  group  resulting  from 
relatively  recent  cross-breeding  of  the  three  principal  racial 
stocks  (Caucasian  from  northern  and  western  Europe, 
Mongoloid  from  southeastern  North  America,  and  Negro 
from  Africa).  The  American  Negro  represents  a  real  blend, 
in  most  respects  equidistant  from  the  two  major  parent 
stocks.  The  validity  of  that  theory  for  the  results  of  human 
race  fusion  is  therefore  placed  in  doubt — chiefly,  it  is  sug- 
gested, because  those  who  argue  from  the  results  of  animal 
breeding  upon  the  results  of  human  race  fusion  seem  to 
disregard  the  influences  of  domestication. 

In  the  course  of  his  studies,  chiefly  in  Harlem  and  at 
Howard  University — in  both  cases  with  groups  only 
recently  removed  from  practically  the  whole  major  area  of 
American  Negro  population — Professor  Herskovits  found  a 
process  of  selection  to  be  going  on  within  the  group  which 
may  at  least  partly  account  for  its  seemingly  growing 
homogeneity.  The  results  of  the  measurements  made,  when 
compared  with  those  made  of  less  recently  mixed  groups, 

further  confound  many 
of  the  prevailing  con- 
cepts of  race.  Indeed, 
unless  we  continually 
create  new  races — such 
as  an  American  Negro 
race — that  term  can  no 
longer  be  defined  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  it 
scientifically  and  practi- 
cally useful. 

B.  LASKER 

When  Play 

T«  /"> 

lime  Comes 

VACATION  GUIDE.  169 
pages.  Price  $1.00  of  the  pub- 
lishers. ]'acation  Service.  315 
Fourth  Ai-enttc,  New  York. 

ASf  informing  and 
thoroughly  useful 
guide  to  943  resorts  se- 
lected by  the  publishers 
who  do  not  accept  pay- 
ment for  listing.  Vaca- 
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Price  $2.00. 
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by  A.  B.  Paine.  Harper's.  Price 

$3.00. 

THROUGH  THE  FRENCH  PROV- 
INCES, by  E.  C  Peixotto.  Scribner's. 
Price  $2.50. 
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tion  Service  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America.  The  guide  has  been 
used  extensively  by  individuals  and  by  employers  in  helping 
their  staffs  to  find  suitable  accommodations. 

An  Ex-Jesuit  Explains 

THE  JESUIT  ENIGMA,  by  E.  Boyd  Barrett.    Boni  and  Liveright.    351  pp. 
Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  S 


. 
Survey. 

THE  ruling  idea  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  says  Dr. 
Barrett,  is  that  saints  can  be  produced  by  taking  normal 
men  and  subjecting  them  to  rigorous  observance  of  rules 
designed  to  repress  all  normal  desires  of  every  sort;  those 
of  hunger  and  sleep  and  curiosity  and  travel  and  friendship 
as  well  as  the  moot  desires  of  sex.  Of  course  it  doesn't  work. 
The  Order  can  avoid  producing  a  perpetual  crop  of  hypo- 
critical perverts  only  by  modifying  its  conduct.  And  so  it 
modifies  its  conduct;  but  never  its  rules.  And  thus  is  pro- 
duced the  Jesuit  enigma  —  the  discrepancy  between  "the  off- 
hand way  in  which  the  society  sheds  its  most  sacred  rules  in 
the  daylight  of  existence,  and  the  intransigence  with  which 
it  refuses  to  displace  a  comma  of  its  inspired  Koran." 

Doctor  Barrett,  who  wrote  the  book,  was  a  Jesuit  for 
twenty  years,  and  is  still,  apparently,  a  loyal  Catholic. 
Protestants  who  have  wondered  why  no  modernist  ripples 
disturb  the  calm  surface  of  Catholicism  can  get  a  world  of 
illumination  from  this  book;  whether  or  not  their  Catholic 
neighbors  will  find  equal  illumination  depends  mainly  upon 
their  ability  to  see  loyalty  to  their  religion  as  a  bigger  thing 
than  loyalty  to  a  powerful  group  of  their  religious  leaders. 

CHAS.  S.  BROWN 

Faith  in  Terms  of  Science 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  RELIGION,  by  Lewis  Guy  Rohrtaugh.    Henry  Holt. 
291  pp.    Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  is  an  ambitious  book.  It  attempts  to  reduce  religion 
to  a  science  ;  and  it  is  only  partly  successful.  Beginning, 
like  Genesis,  with  the  story  of  creation,  it  progresses  through 
various  religious  crudities  to  monotheism,  and  comes  at 
last  to  Revelation.  But  where  Doctor  Rohrbaugh  gives  the 
impression  of  being  most  scientific,  he  seems  least  religious; 
and  vice  versa.  No  liberal  Christian  doubts  that  religion  is, 
in  a  sense,  scientific  —  it  obeys  laws,  known  and  unknown, 
and  looks  toward  a  fuller  knowledge  and  use  of  those  laws  — 
but  many  will  question  the  possibility  or  even  the  desirability 
of  reducing  religion  to  a  science.  Probably  this  book  will 
make  that  question  more,  rather  than  less,  acute.  It  has 
dabs  of  many  sciences  in  it  —  astronomy,  geology,  biology, 
psychology,  etc.—  but  add  them  all  together  and  they  total 
neither  religion  nor  a  new  science. 

CHAS  S.  BROWN 

Interdependence  of  Social  Factors 

PROBLEMS    OF    SOCIAL    WELL-BEING,    by    James    H.    S.    Bossard. 
Harper  &•  Brothers.    620  pp.    Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

ON  the  jacket  of  this  book  the  publishers  have  written: 
"There  is  a  pronounced  trend  in  all  forms  of  science 
dealing  with  human  relations  and  life  problems  to  emphasize 
the  essential  unity  and  interdependence  of  social  factors. 
This  book  is  a  contribution  to  the  intelligent  understanding 
of  social  well-being  viewed  in  its  economic,  physical  and 
mental  aspects." 

That  tells  what  the  author  has  tried  to  do  with  the 
conventional  material  that  is  ordinarily  presented  in  a  text 
book  on  social  pathology.  His  chief  contribution  is  the  three- 


fold arrangement.  What  he  calls  "social  well-being"  is  a 
form  of  economic,  physical  and  psychic  equilibrium.  Very 
rightly,  he  puts  first  emphasis  on  economic  well-being  or 
security.  There  are  six  chapters  on  income,  standards  of 
living  and  budgets.  There  are  fourteen  chapters  on  health 
and  eight  on  mental  well-being.  He  ties  all  the  ends  to- 
gether in  a  fourth  part,  on  Changing  Backgrounds  and 
Conceptions. 

The  contents  are  presented  in  essay  style  loaded  with  facts 
and  figures,  making  the  book  a  composite  review  of  social- 
problem  literature  brought  up-to-date.  The  whole  he  rests 
on  the  three-legged  base:  economic,  physical  and  mental 
well-being.  Unfortunately  no  mention  is  made  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  mobility  which  the  author  mentions  and 
the  social  problems.  What  are  the  consequences  of  shifting 
people  and  throwing  all  kinds  of  people  together,  breaking 
conventions  and  destroying  customs?  The  chapter  on  the 
individual  might  have  been  carried  to  a  more  logical  con- 
clusion where  individualism  is  threatening  the  life  of  the 


Drawing  by  C.  O.  Naef,  from  the  jacket  of  The  Glorious 

Company,  by  Tracy  D.  Mygatt  and  Frances  Witherspoon, 

published  by  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company 

family  as  it  has  destroyed  the  neighborhood  in  the  great 
city.  Urbanism,  as  important  as  it  is  in  social  ill-being  (the 
opposite  of  well-being),  is  disposed  of  in  two  pages. 

The  merit  of  the  book  lies  in  its  faithfulness  to  detail  and 
in  its  more  faithful  summing  up  of  the  objective  data.  There 
is  a  minimum  of  moralizing  and  theorizing,  which  is  prob- 
ably a  healthy  state  for  social  science. 

NELS  ANDERSON 

Each  Child's  Health 

HEALTH    RECORD    FOR    CHILDREN,    by    J.    Theron    Hunter,    M.D. 
Williams  fr  Wilkins.    52  pp.    Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  little  book  provides  for  the  recording  by  the 
doctor,  nurse  or  parent,  of  such  data  as  a  physician 
finds  useful  when  called  upon  to  examine  a  child.  Definite 
facts  are  always  valuable,  and  they  are  apt  to  be  most 
reliable  when  recorded  in  a  systematic  way  at  the  time  when 
they  are  observed.  Feeding  is  outlined  according  to  the 
author's  preferences  and  provision  for  a  monthly  record  is 
made  in  chart  6.  Other  charts  provide  for  records  of  acute 
illnesses,  teething,  bodily  functions,  accidents,  operations, 
immunization  and  other  helpful  data.  The  book  is  especially 
useful  when  the  child  is  seen  by  different  physicians  at 
different  times.  L.  A.  WILKES,  M.D. 
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How  to  Handle  a  Clerical  Force 


By  ELWOOD  STREET 


NOTHING  can  contribute  more  to  the  efficiency 
and   economy  of   operation   of   a  social   agency 
than  a  clerical  force  which  is  working  loyally 
and  efficiently  to  make  possible  the  performance 
of  the  projects  for  which  the  professional  and 
executive  staffs  are  employed.    These  suggestions  are  gleaned 
not  only  from  my  own  experience  and  observation  but  also 
from  the  proposals  of  a  score  or  more  of  the  country's  most 
successful  social-service  executives,  who  recently  have  replied 
to  a  questionnaire  on  this  subject.     Each  of  these  proposals 
is  not  a  rigid  law  but  a  principle  which  may  be  adapted  to 
your  own  situation. 

Be  impartial  to  all.  Play  no  favorites.  Make  each 
worker  sure  that  he  will  receive  justice  from  you. 

Be  accessible  to  your  workers  at  all  times.  On  the  other 
hand,  do  not  try  to  run  your  clerical  staff  yourself  in  addi- 
tion to  carrying  on  the  other  work  of  your  organization. 
Free  yourself  from  details  by  having  some  one,  either  a 
chief  clerk  or  office  manager  working  under  your  direction, 
serve  as  a  clearing-house  for  all  assignments  of  work,  in  the 
office,  for  supervision  and  execution  of  details  and  for  ordi- 
nary matters  of  office  discipline.  Of  course  the  chief  clerk 
or  office  manager  would  have  clerical  or  accounting  duties 
to  perform  in  whatever  part  of  his  time  is  not  needed  for 
executive  work. 

Make  sure  that  your  workers  understand  the  mutual 
obligations  which  exists  between  you  and  them ;  on  your 
part  to  supply  satisfactory  working  conditions ;  on  their  part 
to  give  full  measure  of  work  and  full  adherence  to  necessary 
office  rules.  Make  it  clear  that  your  organization  has  defi- 
nite standards  of  performance  to  which  you  expect  your 
workers  to  adhere. 

When  necessary,  do  "case  work"  for  your  employes.  Many 
a  worker  has  been  saved  to  his  organization  and  made  a 
more  effective  worker  through  a  talk  which  has  corrected  a 
wrong  attitude  toward  his  work  or  by  transfer  from  an 
uncongenial  job  to  one  in  which  he  can  do  himself  and  the 
organization  justice;  or  by  help  through  some  personal  or 
domestic  difficulty.  A  social  agency  should  give  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  values  of  social  case  work  as  applied  to 
staff  members  themselves,  when  the  staff  members  want  such 
case  work. 

Enforce  upon  your  professional  and  executive  staff  mem- 
bers the  importance  of  a  cordial  attitude  toward  clerical 
workers. 

Make  your  clerical  workers  intelligent  participants  in  the 
work  of  your  organization.  If  you  publish  a  bulletin,  dis- 
tribute it  among  members  of  the  force.  At  staff  meetings  of 
professional  and  clerical  workers,  which  should  be  held  at 
least  once  a  month,  let  the  various  department  heads  de- 
scribe current  projects  and  the  philosophies  behind  them; 
and  occasionally  have  speakers  from  other  agencies  with 
which  your  agency  comes  in  contact,  so  that  the  whole  staff 


may  visualize  the  nature  of  these  cooperative  relations.  Have 
a  suggestion  box  into  which  the  workers  drop  proposals  for 
improvement  in  office  procedure  and  give  credit  for  those 
suggestions  which  are  adopted.  Either  consider  at  general 
staff  meetings  questions  of  office  conditions  and  internal 
relationships,  or  have  committees  on  these  subjects  on  which 
clerical  workers  may  serve,  so  that  their  opinion  may  be 
expressed  and  assurance  given  that  the  point  of  view  of  the 
clerical  force  is  taken  into  consideration  in  all  matters  which 
affect  them. 

Play  with  your  clerical  workers.  Have  a  program  com- 
mittee made  up  of  clerical  and  professional  workers  and  let 
them  plan  parties  and  picnics  which  you  will  attend,  not  as 
the  executive,  but  merely  as  a  staff  member  on  an  equal 
basis  with  the  others. 

If  practical,  organize  study  groups  for  improving  office 
conditions  and  the  performance  of  people  in  the  office.  For 
example  invite  all  interested  members  of  the  staff  to  meet 
after  hours  once  a  week  for  reading  Leffingwell's  Office 
Management,  chapter  by  chapter,  and  discuss  its  application 
to  your  own  office  and  to  the  work  of  those  in  the  office. 

Give  steady  advancement  in  pay  up  to  the  limit  of  salary 
of  each  job.  Make  those  limits  definitely  known.  Show 
workers  that  their  advancement  beyond  these  limits  depends 
upon  their  preparing  themselves  for  more  responsibility  in 
other  jobs.  Assure  your  workers  that  they  will  be  given 
the  first  chance  for  promotion  to  new  jobs  which  open  up 
and  live  up  to  that  assurance. 

Provide  wholesome  and  healthful  working  conditions: 
adequate  light,  ventilation,  warmth  (and  "coolth"  in  sum- 
mer), cleanliness,  comfortable  chairs  adjusted  to  the  users. 
Provide  health  examinations  at  low  cost  for  all  employes. 
If  work  is  of  repetitional,  monotonous  and  intense  nature, 
arrange  recesses  of  ten  minutes  morning  and  afternoon,  dur- 
ing which  the  workers  must  move  around  and  get  out  of 
the  office.  Allow  sick  leave  with  pay,  the  amount  to  de- 
pend upon  the  duration  of  service  and  the  special  circum- 
stances for  all  employes. 

Provide  two  weeks  vacation  for  every  person  who  has 
been  on  the  staff  for  a  year  or  more.  Observe  the  usual 
holidays  but  do  not  be  more  liberal  than  current  business 
practice.  Allow  half  a  day  off  for  Christmas  shopping. 

Somewhere  within  the  building  which  you  occupy  or 
within  the  office,  provide  a  clean  and  simple  rest  room  for 
women  employes;  and  a  place  (not  the  rest  room)  where 
employes  who  wish  to  bring  their  lunch  may  eat  it.  (Put 
upon  the  employes  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  place 
where  eating  is  done  clean  and  neat  and  free  from  refuse 
and  scraps  of  food  as  the  price  of  their  being  allowed  this 
privilege.) 

Prepare  an  office  manual  which  states  the  history  and 
policies  of  the  organization,  general  rules  of  office  discipline 
and  standard  ways  of  doing  standard  jobs,  so  that  each 
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worker  may  know  what  is  expected  of  him  and  how  he  is 
to  carry  out  these  expectations. 

Put  all  instructions  in  writing  for  any  special  jobs  to  be 
done  outside  of  the  routine  so  that  the  job  may  be  done 
accurately  and  with  no  excuse  for  not  carrying  it  out  as 
directed. 

Plan  the  work  or  see  that  the  chief  clerk  plans  it  so  that 
there  is  always  plenty  of  work  ahead,  both  for  the  sake  of 
economy  and  so  that  workers  may  not  get  into  habits  of  idle- 
ness and  of  making  work  "stretch."  See  that  work  is  so 
planned  that  only  under  the  most  extraordinary  circum- 
stances' are  unduly  heavy  burdens  of  work  placed  upon  the 
force.  Make  sure  that  the  assignment  of  work  for  the 
clerical  staff  is  carefully  planned  and  evenly  distributed. 

Keep  a  visible  schedule  of  all  jobs  assigned  to  the  clerical 
workers  and  chart  the  progress  toward  the  completion  of 
each  job,  so  that  any  one  may  see  what  each  worker  has 
ahead  and  when  he  will  be  ready  for  more  work,  and  so 
that  the  workers  themselves  may  have  a  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment. 

Make  work  dignified  by  providing  equipment  which  so 
far  as  possible  will  keep  your  workers  from  having  to  do 
detail  and  routine  tasks  which  machines  could  do.  Secure 
the  cooperation  of  your  workers  in  effective  use  of  this 
equipment  by  showing  its  advantages  in  economy  and  effect- 
iveness for  production  of  the  organization's  work. 

A  Word  to  the  Scatterbrained 

By  ESTHER  S.  DUNHAM 

MORE  than  one  of  us  inefficient  social  workers  must 
have  trembled  as  we  read  Getting  Things  Done, 
in  The  Survey  for  April  15.  Of  course,  modern  psychology 
helps  us  to  realize  that  we  are  not  to  be  held  responsible 
for  our  lack  of  order.  Undoubtedly  the  blame  rests  upon 
our  mothers  who  failed  to  follow  a  proper  schedule  in 
feeding,  sleeping,  and  airing  us  during  the  first  six  months 
of  our  lives. 

Still,  that  feeling  of  guilt  will  disturb  us,  willy-nilly, 
when  we  meet  the  Efficient  Executive  in  social  work.  The 
courageous  among  us  sometimes  keep  him  waiting  five 
minutes  for  his  appointment  while  we  sweep  the  tops  of 
our  desks  into  the  closet.  Others  of  us,  having  ingenuity, 
maneuver  to  meet  him  in  the  office  of  a  fellow  social  worker 
for  whose  chaos  we  are  not  responsible.  Those  of  us  who 
possess  neither  courage  nor  ingenuity  weakly  apologize, 
explaining  the  three-months  accumulation  of  debris  by 
remarking  that  we  have  just  had  a  terrifically  busy  morning. 

But  is  there  nothing  to  be  said  for  those  of  us  who  cannot 
view  our  shining  morning  desk-tops,  nor  plan  our  days  so 
cunningly  that  we  move  through  them  serenely,  with  never 
a  bump  nor  a  hurry?  Is  there  no  room  for  the  scatter- 
brained social  worker? 

First,  let  me  ask,  is  there  any  joy  comparable  to  that  of 
entering  the  office  of  a  Survey  managing  editor,  let  us  say, 
and  viewing  on  his  desk  piles  and  piles  of  pamphlets,  books, 
and  papers  ?  What  food  for  the  imagination !  What  a 
priceless  realm  for  the  lover  of  antiques!  Can  there  be  any 
pleasure  of  achievement  for  him  equal  to  that  of  finding 
after  hours  of  searching  that  long-lost  manuscript  or 
missing  check  at  the  bottom  of  those  piles  ? 

Again,  is  there  any  thrill  equal  to  that  of  scurrying 
through  the  day,  seeing  only  the  next  task  ahead,  and 


knowing  not  what  the  day  may  bring  in  hairbreadth  escapes 
from  conflicting  appointments  and  forgotten  committee 
meetings?  Surely  the  social  worker  who  lives  by  schedule 
misses  half  the  fun  of  being  a  social  worker ! 

FINALLY,  for  our  own  encouragement,  let  me  say  there 
are  times  when  even  the  Efficient  Executive  fails  in 
his  lofty  purpose  of  mercilessly  applying  all  twelve  prin- 
ciples of  efficiency.  Come  with  me,  dear  disorderly  reader, 
into  the  realm  of  fact  or  fancy — as  you  choose — and  see 
what  happens: 

Mr.  F.  Fish  Hunt's  wife  (helping  to  reduce  5,639  words 
to  2,000).  "You  can  omit  most  of  that  paragraph  about 
the  telephone.  You're  wasting  a  lot  of  ink  on  nothing." 

Mr.  F.  Fish  Hunt.  "I  am  not !  I  bet  the  social  workers 
of  this  country  waste  three  years  of  time  in  a  year  saying 
that  fatuous  word  hello.  Just  think  of  the  millions  of  wasted 
syllables!" 

She.   "You  exaggerate." 

He.   "Well,  then  one  year." 

She.  "Hello  is  a  nice  friendly  word  with  which  to  start  a 
telephone  conversation.  It  gives  the  other  person  time  to 
adjust  himself  to  your  voice  so  that  he  can  understand  what 
you  say.  How  much  time  do  you  waste  explaining  what  you 
said  when  your  party  doesn't  understand  'F.  Fish  Hunt'  ?" 

He.    "I  don't  waste  any.   They  understand." 

She.   "I've  heard  you." 

He.  "Oh,  those  hicks  out  here  who  don't  know  how  to 
answer  except  with  hello!"  Suddenly  shifting  argument: 
"The  trouble  with  you  is  you  say  hello;  that's  why  you 
object  to  this  paragraph." 

She.  "Of  course  I  say  hello  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so." 

The  telephone  rings  and  Mr.  F.  Fish  Hunt  strides 
competently  and  efficiently  to  answer  it. 

He.  "F.  Fish  Hunt.  .  .  .  Yes,  this  is  F.  Fish  Hunt.  .  .  . 
This  is  Mr.  Hunt.  .  .  .  O  hello,  Jim,  old  scout,  where  are 
you?"  (Jeers  and  war-whoops  from  the  adjoining  room.) 

She,  acidly.  "How  many  syllables  did  you  waste  that 
time?" 

He.  "I  was  training  him.  The  next  time  he  won't  do 
that." 

For  an  hour  peace  reigns  in  the  house.  Then  F.  Fish 
Hunt's  wife,  coming  through  the  room,  waves  coquettishly 
to  him  and  says  sweetly:  "Hello." 

He,  beaming.   "Hello." 

She.    "You  wasted  two  syllables  that  time." 

Sick  grin  and  silence  the  remainder  of  the  morning. 

There  was  a  Boston  cod,  they  say,  whose  eyes  were  odd: 

And  one  eye  was  a  fairy  eye 

The  other — simply  cod. 

And  with  this  fairy  eye  he'd  see 

The  fairies  passing  by 

While  he'd  see  only  fish  and  seaweed 

With  the  other  eye. 

Let  us  muddle-headed,  inefficient  social  workers  continue 
to  see  with  our  fairy  eye,  in  our  chaotic  professional  lives, 
the  Royal  Road  to  Romance.  But  with  our  cod  eye  let  us 
recognize  our  time-wasting  methods  and  perhaps  make 
surreptitious  efforts — when  no  efficiency  expert  is  looking — 
to  arrange  our  brains  into  rows  of  orderly,  neatly  labeled 
compartments,  in  the  interests  of  bigger  and  better 
Efficiency. 
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Over  My  Desk 

A  Monthly  Talk  with  Executives 
By  EL  WOOD  STREET 

Director,  Community  Council  of  St.  Louis 


Building  Good  Will 

THE  way  in  which  an  organization  can  build  up  good 
will  is  shown  in  a  recent  experience  with  St.  Nicholas 
magazine.  My  thirteen-year-old  daughter  submitted  a 
photograph  for  possible  winning  of  a  prize  in  the  St. 
Nicholas  monthly  competition.  The  regulations  required 
that  a  parent  endorse  the  contribution  as  being  an  original 
production.  I  did  so  and  mentioned  the  fact  that  I  had  been 
an  enthusiastic  reader  of  St.  Nicholas  when  I  was  a  small 
boy.  I  received  back  the  following  letter:  "Your  endorse- 
ment on  the  back  of  your  daughter's  contribution  to  the 
April  League  competition  is  a  very  pleasing  one,  and  we 
are  glad  indeed  to  welcome  you  back  into  our  family — 
though  one  who  has  once  been  a  member  of  it  is  never  con- 
sidered really  out  of  it.  I  fancy  that  you  find  the  magazine 
considerably  changed  since  you  knew  it  as  a  boy  but  I  trust 
it  may  still  appeal  to  you." 

This  experience  indicates  that  a  social  executive  may  well 
watch  his  mail  for  clues  with  which  to  write  letters  which 
build  up  good  will  to  the  organization.  The  newspapers 
may  be  also  watched  from  the  same  point  of  view.  For 
example,  why  not  congratulate  a  contributor  or  board 
member  when  he  receives  a  promotion  in  business  or  has 
some  other  bit  of  good  luck  or  achieves  some  special  distinc- 
tion ;  and  why  not  condole  with  such  a  person  when  death  or 
other  misfortune  comes  to  him?  Such  notes,  if  they  are 
sincere  expressions  of  good  will  on  the  part  of  the  person 
who  writes  them,  can  be  exceedingly  worth  while. 

Ideas  in  Office  Management 

Much  valuable  information  on  the  administration  of  a 
social  agency  will  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Eighth 
Annual  Conference  of  the  National  Association  of  Office 
Managers.  Copies  may  be  had  at  $2.75' each  by  addressing 
the  secretary,  F.  L.  Rowland,  c/o  Lincoln  National  Life 
Insurance  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  Among  the 
subjects  are:  Some  Recent  Developments  in  the  Field  of 
Office  Machinery ;  Paying  Additional  Compensation ;  Sound 
and  Its  Relation  to  Office  Output;  Health  of  Office 
Workers;  Control  of  Office  Operating  Expenses;  House 
Organs  for  Office  Employes ;  Application  of  Various  Dupli- 
cating Methods  to  Office  Routine ;  Clerical  Training  Needs. 

Good  Use  of  Direct-Mail 

The  Tuberculosis  Society  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  under 
the  direction  of  that  veteran  social  worker,  Walter  S. 
Ufford,  has  developed  an  effective  method  of  handling  re- 
turns from  seal  sales  and  direct-mail  advertising.  With  an 
envelope  cutter,  it  trims  a  small  bite  off  the  ends  of  en- 
velopes as  they  come  in  bearing  contributions.  An  addresso- 
graph,  with  address  plates  bearing  not  only  name  and 
address  but  also  salutation,  makes  an  exact  fill-in  on  the 
multigraphed  letters.  A  folding  machine  and  a  sealing 
machine  complete  the  mailing  equipment.  Letterheads  of 


the  Tuberculosis  Society  and  the  Associated  Charities,  the 
publicity  for  which  is  also  directed  by  Mr.  Ufford,  are  made 
on  the  multigraph ;  also  a  variety  of  folders  and  post-cards. 
If  you  are  interested,  Mr.  Ufford  will  be  glad  to  show  you 
the  whole  works  the  next  time  you  are  in  Washington.  The 
tuberculosis  association  is  making  excellent  use  of  post-cards 
to  acknowledge  subscriptions,  and  there  has  been  worked 
out  on  a  post-card  an  effective  reminder  of  the  fact  that  the 
person  addressed  has  not  renewed  his  subscription.  Mr. 
Ufford  will  gladly  send  samples.  His  address  is  1022 
Eleventh  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Advance  Notice  of  a  Dinner 

A  good  idea  for  any  big  group  getting  up  a  dinner,  which 
serves  as  a  warning  to  save  the  date  even  before  the  place 
and  program  can  be  announced,  was  utilized  by  Brook- 
wood  Labor  College,  Katonah,  New  York,  in  the  shape  of 
a  letter  from  A.  J.  Muste,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty.  It 
read  as  follows:  "On  Friday  evening,  February  10,  a  dinner 
is  to  be  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brookwood  Building 
and  Endowment  Fund  Committee.  If  you  will  bear  this 
in  mind  in  making  your  own  arrangements  for  that  date 
and  can  avoid  conflict  with  any  plans  you  may  have,  we 
shall  deeply  appreciate  it." 

Does  the  Form  Fit  the  Typewriter? 

Do  you  always  take  pains  to  have  all  forms  which  are  to 
be  used  on  the  typewriter,  or  which  may  be  used  on  the 
typewriter,  so  spaced  by  the  printer  that  they  will  fit  either 
single  or  double  spacing  on  the  typewriter  and  thus  can  be 
run  through  without  continual  shifting?  Experience  shows 
that  even  though  you  tell  the  printer  to  make  the  lines  a 
typewriter  space  apart,  you  have  to  check  up  by  running 
the  proof  through  the  typewriter  or  measuring. 

A  Home-Made  Filing  Device 

A  simple  device  for  filing  cards  or  envelopes  alphabetically 
or  numerically  has  been  constructed  by  the  Community 
Fund  of  St.  Louis.  Twenty  cardboard  boxes  in  five  rows 
of  four  each  are  placed  in  a  wooden  frame  with  strips  nailed 
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across  the  bottom  for  support.  On  the  back  of  the  frame, 
four-inch  legs  are  nailed  to  give  the  proper  slope.  At  the 
back  of  each  box  the  letter  of  the  alphabet  or  number  to 
be  included  in  that  box  is  marked  distinctly.  These  trays 
are  made  in  three  sizes:  one  with  boxes  5j^"x2"x3";  one 
&A"  x  3%"  x  3%  ;  and  one,  3%"x  gy4"  x  3%",  used  ac- 
cording  to  the  size  of  card  to  be  filed.  The  low  cost  of  these 
trays  and  the  speed  and  convenience  in  use,  make  this  device 
the  best  means  we  have  yet  discovered  for  filing. 
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The  Open  Road  Calls  You 

THE  OPEN  ROAD,  in  combination  with 
the  National  Student  Federation  of 
America  and  the  International  Student 
Hospitality  Association,  will  conduct  a 
tour  for  students  of  social  and  industrial 
problems,  who  will  attend  the  International 
Conference  of  Social  Work  in  Paris  in 
July  and  will  visit  Cambridge,  Manchester, 
York,  London,  Geneva,  Vienna,  Prague, 
Berlin  and  several  other  German  cities. 
In  each  center  the  most  interesting  and 
important  aspects  of  social  control  and 
social  work  will  be  studied,  with  particular 
attention  to  the  social-welfare  programs 
which  are  being  carried  out  under  govern- 
ment and  party  auspices.  These  will  nat- 
urally include  social  insurance,  the  co- 
operative movement,  public  health,  child 
welfare,  vocational  guidance,  and  various 
aspects  of  the  labor  problem.  An  oppor- 
tunity to  see  public  and  private  social 
agencies,  factories,  schools  and  other  in- 
stitutions of  interest  will  be  provided. 

The  leader  of  the  group  is  Dorothea  de 
Schweinitz,  last  year's  emergency  secretary 
of  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers  and  former  supervisor  of  the 
Junior  Employment  Service  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  party  will  be  limited  to 
fourteen  members,  including  the  leader. 
This  trip  is  being  organized  for  students 
or  recent  graduates  of  schools  of  social 
work  and  is  enthusiastically  endorsed  by 
a  large  number  of  the  schools.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  other  social  workers 
can  be  considered  eligible  and  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  group. 

The  Open  Road  is  also  offering  a  tour 
for  librarians  and  student  librarians,  sev- 
eral tours  to  Russia,  and  another  in  Europe 
for  women  students  of  history,  government 
and  international  relations.  The  Open 
Road  is  at  2  West  46  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Scouts  in  Study  and  Play 

GIRL  SCOUT  courses  in  troop  manage- 
ment, nature  lore,  out-door  sketching 
and  handicraft,  pageantry,  psychology  of 
girls,  and  courses  for  local  directors,  camp 
counselors  and  camp  directors,  will  be 
given  from  May  17  to  September  15  at 
Camp  Edith  Macy,  New  York.  Instruction 
will  be  given  in  the  mornings,  and  the 
afternoons  left  open  for  swimming,  games, 
tramping  or  resting.  The  camp  is  thirty 
miles  north  of  New  York  City.  Further 
details  may  be  had  from  the  camp  director, 
Elin  Lindberg,  Girl  Scouts,  670  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Detention  Home 
Superintendent  Wanted 

THE  board  of  governors  of  the  Juvenile 
Detention    Home,    Pittsburgh,    Pa.,    an- 
nounces examination  for  position  of  super- 
intendent of  the  Detention  Home.     Exami- 
lation   is   open   to   citizens   of   the    United 


States,  male  or  female,  betwen  the  ages 
of  25  and  50  years,  who  can  comply  with 
certain  qualifications.  Application  form 
and  further  details  may  be  secured  from 
the  secretary,  Board  of  Governors,  614 
Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Salary  is 
$3,600  per  year  with  maintenance  for  self 
and  family. 

Fighting  Diphtheria 

PRIZES  amounting  to  $1,000  are  offered 
in  a  New  York  state-wide  competition 
for  the  best  poster  designed  by  a  high- 
school  or  normal-school  student,  depicting 
diphtheria  protection  for  children  by  means 
of  toxin-antitoxin. 

The  competition  is  part  of  a  five-year 
program  to  eliminate  diphtheria  in  which 
the  following  organizations  are  cooperat- 
ing: State  Department  of  Health  and 
Education,  State  Medical  Society,  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company,  State 
Charities  Aid  Association. 

The  first  prize  is  a  year's  scholarship  at 
the  College  of  Fine  Arts,  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. The  contest  closes  June  i,  1928. 
For  further  details  address  Marie  F. 
Kirwan,  State  Committee  on  Tuberculosis 
and  Public  Health,  105  East  22  Street,  New- 
York  City. 

How  Does  Your  Agency 
Compare  ? 

ANALYSIS  of  the  New  York  Travelers 
Aid  personnel  report  for  1927  dis- 
closes that  of  the  69  employed  in  the  social 
work  of  the  society,  22  were  college  gradu- 
ates, 16  others  had  some  college  work 
and  34  were  able  to  speak  some  language 
other  than  English. 

The  turnover  of  employes  fell  from 
45.5  to  33.3. 

Fifty-one  per  cent  were  between  the 
ages  of  25  and  30,  the  next  largest  group 
being  between  the  ages  of  30  and  35. 
Twenty-four  volunteers  gave  the  society 
2,646  hours.  The  average  time,  per  worker, 
lost  through  illness  during  the  year  was 
5.8  days. 

Committees  Analyzed 

^~>OMMITTEES — Their  Function  and 
^^  Membership,  is  the  subject  of  a  re- 
cent bulletin  of  the  American  Association 
for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work,  130 
East  22  Street,  New  York.  The  study  is 
based  on  questionnaires  sent  to  31  commit- 
tee chairmen  and  236  committee  members 
and  covers  3  major  points — the  purpose  of 
committees,  committee  management  and 
committee  reports. 

Miscellaneous 

HOPE  FARM,  New  York,  where  more 
than  a  thousand  children  have  been  cared 
for  during  the  past  twenty-two  years,  has 
received  an  anonymous  gift  of  $100,000, 
which  will  be  used  as  a  pension  fund  for 
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house-mothers,  teachers,  farm  and  camp 
directors  and  other  workers,  as  age  or 
other  disability  compels  their  retirement. 

TWO  BOOKS,  "Hob  o'  the  Mill"  and 
"Grain  Through  the  Ages,"  have  been 
published  by  the  School  Health  Service, 
Quaker  Oats  Company,  80  E.  Jackson  St., 
Chicago.  Leaders  whose  fields  of  activity 
bring  them  into  contact  with  groups  of 
children  will  find  both  books  helpful  and 
may  procure  them  without  charge  from 
the  Quaker  Oats  Company. 

YONKERS  TRUST  CO.  has  been  ap- 
pointed the  nineteenth  financial  institution 
acting  as  a  trustee  for  the  New  York 
County  Trust. 

THE  WILL  of  Sir  Mortimer  Davis, 
Canadian  tobacco  manufacturer  and 
banker,  provides  bequests  of  $100,000  each 
to  the  Montreal  General  Hospital,  Notre 
Dame  Hospital,  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Philanthropies  and  the  Young  Men't 
Hebrew  Association. 

WILD  WEST,  by  Viola  Paradise,  prize- 
winning  story  in  the  1927  contest  of  the 
committee  on  Publicity  Methods  in  Social 
Work,  was  published  in  Pictorial  Review 
for  April. 

TRAVELERS'  AID  SOCIETY  wa»  in- 
advertently omitted  from  the  list  of  agen- 
cies which  assigned  workers  from  their 
staffs  to  help  the  Joint  Relief  Administra- 
tion of  Miners'  Relief  in  the  Pittsburgh 
District,  published  in  the  article  by  Edward 
N.  Clopper  in  The  Survey  for  April  15. 

HOMER  FOLKS,  secretary  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  of  New  York, 
has  received  the  service  medal  of  the 
Rotary  Club  of  New  York,  awarded  at 
intervals  to  persons  who  have  rendered 
outstanding  humanitarian  service. 

DR.  DOUGLAS  A.  THOM,  director  of 
the  division  of  mental  hygiene  of  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Mental  Dis- 
eases, has  been  awarded  a  medal  by 
Children — The  Magazine  for  Parents,  for 
the  best  book  for  parents  published  in  1927. 
This  book,  Everyday  Problems  of  the 
Everyday  Child,  published  by  Appleton, 
may  be  purchased  through  The  Survey  at 
$2.50,  postpaid. 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY  is  offering  a 
correspondence  course  to  probation  officers 
in  various  counties  in  the  state. 

EDITH  M.  BAYLOR,  supervisor  of  the 
department  of  study  and  training  in  the 
Children's  Aid  Association,  Boston,  is  giv- 
ing a  course  in  the  children's  department 
of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
during  the  current  quarter. 

ALEXANDER  JOHNSON  (Uncle  Alec) 
was  so  helpful  to  social  work  in  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  where  he  spent  January  and 
February,  that  A.  P.  Gephart,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Agencies, 
writes:  "The  Community  Fund  in  par- 
ticular has  found  a  number  of  instances 
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APPEALS  BY  MAIL 

HERT'S    PEN    PROCESSED    LETTERS 
PERSONALIZED 

Have    the    appearance    of    pen    written    letters. 
Careful     attention     to     out    of    town    orders. 

Samples    &    references    on    request. 
G.    Hert,     106   East    19th    Street,    N.    Y.    City 

DIRECT-BY-MAIL 

AHREND  LETTERS,  INC.,  52  Duane  St., 
N.  Y.  C.  Publicity  and  fund-raising  cam- 
paign* promoted.  Conception,  copy,  produc- 
tion. News  Value  and  Human  Interest  clever- 
ly treated.  Staff  of  175;  resultful;  reasonable. 
Ask  for  IDEAS. 

BETTER  LETTER  SHOP,  INC. 

106  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 
A  dependable  and  complete 
service  of  quality. 

Appeal  letters  and  literature  written  by  experts. 

Multigraphing,     Addressing    and     Mailing. 

Mimeographing;  Hooven  Letters;  Lists  compiled. 

HOOVEN  LETTERS,  INC.,  387  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Individually  typewritten  let- 
ters. Enormous  capacity.  Low  prices.  Com- 
plete service.  Account*  anywhere  handled. 
Completed  letters  returned  by  express  for  local 
mailing. 

ENGRAVING 

GILL  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Photo  Engraven. 
140  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Careful,  expert, 
artistic  work.  Twenty-four  hour  service.  Ask 
The  Survey  about  ua.  We  do  all  the  engrav- 
ing for  Survey  Midmonthly  and  Survey 
Graphic. 

FACSIMILE  LETTERS 

D.  H.  AHREND  CO.,  INC.,  52  Duane  St., 
N.  Y.  C  Oldest,  largest  plant  in  East. 
Ahrend-ProecM  letters  closest  approach  to 
actual  typewritten  letter.  Complete  mailing 
service.  Any  quantity,  any  time,  lists  held 
confidential.  Attractive  prices.  Postal  brings 
samples  and  customers  served. 


EXECUTIVES  ATTENTION 

Do  not  waste  your  energy  deciding 

where  to  buy  service  and  supplies. 

Use  the  firms  listed  in  the 
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ENVELOPES 


WOODLAND  MILLS,  303  Fifth  Avenu., 
N.  Y.  C  Envelopes— for  magazine*,  cata- 
logue* and  booklets,  printed  or  plain. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


ART    METAL    CONSTRUCTION    CO., 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Maker*  of  the  moat  com- 
plete line  of  steel  cortice  equipment  for  the 
modern  office.  Filing  cabinet*,  desks,  safes, 
(helving,  wardrobes,  cupboards  and  filing  sup- 
plies. VVrite  for  catalogue  on  the  equipment 
in  which  you  are  interested.  Prompt  service. 
Branches  and  dealer*  in  all  principal  cities. 

FILTERED    WATER    SERVICE,     INC., 

70  Bedford  St.  N.  Y.  C.  Provide*  fun  cold 
drinking  water  at  a  nominal  monthly  charge. 
Our  apparatus  is  rented  only,  never  sold. 
Inspected,  cleaned,  maintained  by  us  without 
additional  expense.  Send  for  booklet. 

READEASY— IMPROVED  TYPEWRIT- 
ER COPYHOLDER  ha*  no  equal  for  busy 
offices.  Over  a  million  sold.  Readeasy.  223 
Grand  Ave.,  W..  Detroit.  Mich. 

R.  ORTHWINE,  344  W.  34th  St.  N.  Y.  C 
Invincible  steel  files,  letter  and  cap  sizes,  with 
all  standard  combination* — Office  furniture,  ex- 
clusive commercial  grade*  and  up.  Attractive 
prices,  write. 


PURO  FILTER  SERVICE  (formerly  Centa- 
drink),  with  "the  Coil  that  Cool*"— a  health 
necessity.  A  wonderful  Filter-Purifier,  in- 
stalled and  maintained  by  expert*.  Send  for 
booklet  or  representative.  Puro  Filter  Corp., 
440  Lafayette  St..  N.  Y.  C. 


PRINTING 


THE  WILLIAM  FEATHER  CO.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Experienced  printer*  of  posters, 
booklet*,  etc.,  for  social  agencies.  Write  for 
our  house  organ. 

MOAK  PRINTING  CO.,  INC.,    100    We*t 

21st  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Appeals,  Leaflets,  Annual 
Reports,  Letterheads,  Office  Forms  for  Lead- 
ing Social  Agencies  have  come  from  our 
presses  in  steadily  growing  volume  for  eight 
years.  A  printer  it  known  by  the  cuttomtrt 
ht  keeps — we  have  kept  our  social  agency 
customer*.  "Type  Talk*."  a  reference  book 
with  specimens  of  type  faces  will  help  you  in 
planning  your  printing.  Free  on  request. 

PAUL  OVERHAGE,  Inc.,  229  We*t  28th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Telephone:  Pennsyl- 
vania 7370.  Printers  of  magaiine*.  home 
organs,  annual  reports,  educational  pamphlets, 
money-raising  campaign  literature.  Modern 
equipped  plant  for  economical  production. 


TELEPHONE  DEVICES 


HUSH-A-PHONE— For  Phone  Privacy.  Snap, 
instantly  on  the  mouthpiece  of  any  phone. 
70,000  in  use.  Booklet  free.  Hush-a-Phone 
Corp..  19  Madison  Ave..  N.  Y.  Suite  13-15. 


TYPEWRITTEN  LETTERS 


HOOVEN  LETTERS,  INC.,  387  Fourth 
Are.,  N.  Y.  C  Individually  typewritten  let- 
ters. Enormous  capacity.  Low  price*.  Com- 
plete *ervice.  We  prepare  copy  and  campaign*. 


of  improved  attitude  on  account  of  Uncle 
Alec's  influence.  It  seem?  to  us  that  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  if  arrangements 
could  be  made  to  have  Uncle  Alex  spend 
all  his  spare  time  doing  for  other  com- 
munities what  he  has  done  for  us." 

DR.  HARRY  E.  MOCK  was  elected 
president  of  (he  American  Conference  on 
Hospital  Service  at  its  recent  annual  meet- 
ing. 

LYMAN  L.  PIERCE,  founder  of  Lyman 
L.  Pierce  Financial  Organization,  Bayard 
M.  Hedrick,  founder  of  Hedrick,  Marts 
and  Lundy,  and  Perry  Burgess,  have  or- 
ganized the  firm  of  Pierce  and  Hedrick. 

LILLIAN  D.  WALD  and  Dr.  Haven 
Emerson  have  been  elected  on  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Welfare  Council 
of  New  York. 

Elections  and  Appointments 

Work     Secretary, 


EUGENE  BEAUPRE  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Boys' 
Club  Federation  as  promotion  secretary.  He 
was  for  fourteen  years  with  the  T.  Baton  Co. 
of  Toronto  and  has  been  active  in  boys'  club 
work,  having  organized  the  Eaton  Boys' 
Club  in  Toronto,  and  the  Wanamaker  Boys' 
Club  in  New  York. 

MADELINE  BLACKLY,  now  executive  secretary  of 
the  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  Chapter. 

GRACE  BLACK,  formerly  with  Provident  Assoc.  of 
St.  Louis,  now  with  United  Charities,  Dallas. 

RALPH  H.  BLANCHARD,  formerly  manager  Com- 
munity Chest  of  Niagara  Falls,  will  join  staff 
of  Community  Chests  and  Councils  on  June  1. 

FANNIE  CAMPBELL,  elected  first  executive  secre- 
tary, Community  Chest  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Harold  Flack  elected  president. 

June*  A.  K.  COHEN,  elected  president  Federated 
Jewish  Charities  of  Boston. 

HARRIET  T.  COMSTOCK,  now  assistant  director, 
Juvenile  Protective  Association  of  Chicago. 

JOSEPH  CONE,  formerly  at  Univ.  of  Washington, 
succeeding  Robert  T.  Lansdale. 

KEENER  W.  EUTSCHI.ER,  transferred  from  national 
headquarters,  A.R.C.,  to  Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J., 
to  succeed  Mr.  Frank  Evans  as  field  director 
there. 


LITERATURE 


RUDY     ABRECHT,     now     Boys' 
Lansing,    Mich.,    Y.M.C.A. 

JULIA  ALSBERG,  formerly  with  Provident  associa- 
tion of  St.  Louis,  now  director  of  Red  Cross 
Bureau  for  the  Handicapped,  St.  Louis.  Miss 
Alsberg  won  the  Harmon-Survey  award  in 
Social  Practice  last  year. 

MARGARET  GRACB  AMOROSI.  formerly  with  Phila. 
Travelers  Aid  Society,  now  executive  secre- 
tary, Indianapolis  Travelers  Aid  Society. 
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CHILD  HEALTH  IN  SMALL  COMMUN- 
ITIES—Bulletins  describing  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  child  health  demonstrations  in 
small  cities  and  rural  counties.  No  2,  Marion 
County,  Ore.  No.  4,  General  review  of  four 
demonstrations.  No.  5,  Fargo,  N.  D.  No.  6, 
Rutherford  County,  Term.  Mailed  free  on 
application  to  Director  of  Publications,  Room 
1648.  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 


GRACE  BEALS  FERGUSON,  formerly  director  of 
Indiana  University  Hospital  Dept.  of  Social 
Service,  will  become  instructor  in  Medical 
Social  Service,  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis. 

LEWIS  HECK,  who  is  working  for  a  Ph.D.  in 
Criminal  Psychology  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, is  an  investigator  and  agent  for  the 
Prisoners'  Aid  Assoc.  of  Maryland. 

AGNES  B.  HOLMES,  now  executive  secretary  ot 
the  American  Red  Cross  Chapter  at  Yazoo  City, 
Mississippi. 

H.  O.  HUNTER,  formerly  secretary  Shenango 
Valley,  Pa.,  Community  Chest,  now  secretary 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Community  Chest. 

DR.  ELEANOR  HUTCHINSON,  now  with  Wisconsin 
Bureau  of  Child  Welfare. 

HOWARD  E.  JENSEN,  Ph.D.,  leaves  Butler  Uni- 
versity at  the  end  of  this  term,  to  become  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  at  University  of  Missouri. 

EDITH  SHATTO  KING,  now  with  Welfare  Council 
of  New  York  City  as  information  secretary. 

NELSON  N.  MARSHMAN,  formerly  associate  direc- 
tor of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  now  associate  director  of  Cleanliness 
Institute. 

MARGARET  STEEL  Moss,  has  returned  to  the  De- 
partment of  Welfare  of  Pennsylvania  after 
several  months'  leave  of  absence,  visiting  New 
Zealand,  the  Philippines  and  Japan. 

ELISE  MULLIKEN,  now  field  representative  A.R.C. 
for  North  Carolina. 

ROBERT  E.  NEPP_.  formerly  administrator  of  In- 
diana University  Hospital  and  president  In- 
dianapolis Council  of  Social  Agencies,  now  ad- 
ministrator of  the  New  Iowa  University  Hos- 
pital Group,  Iowa  City,  la. 

EVELYN  NOE,  now  field  representative  A.R.C. 
for  Eastern  Tennessee,  succeeding  P.  E. 
Seidler. 

(.Continued  on  page  253) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Miss  Roche's  Labor  Policy 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  just  received  the  April  15  Survey,  in 
which  reference  is  made  to  the  new  labor  policy  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Fuel  Company.  To  have  the  interest  and  under- 
standing of  yourself  and  the  Survey  Associates  means  very 
much  to  us  because  of  the  clear-sighted  and  courageous  stand 
you  have  taken  so  many  times  in  behalf  of  industrial  and  social 
justice. 

One  comment  in  your  article,  however,  seriously  misrepre- 
sents our  present  purpose  and  efforts,  and  I  am  therefore  ask- 
ing you  for  the  opportunity  of  publicly  correcting  it  in  your 
columns.  The  statement  reads:  "Miss  Roche  is  setting  out 
to  do  for  her  mines  what  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  with  the 
help  of  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  now  premier  of  Canada,  under- 
took to  do  in  the  mines  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany after  the  Ludlow  tragedy  of  April,  1914." 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  our  announced  plan  and 
intention  than  to  put  into  operation  the  Rockefeller  or  any 
company  union  plan.  Our  original  statement  of  policy,  all 
our  succeeding  statements,  and  every  practical  step  we  have 
taken,  are  based  on  our  recognition  of  labor's  right  to  organize 
independently  in  an  organization  of  its  own  choice  and  to  deal 
collectively  and  on  equal  terms  with  capital.  Long  before  the 
strike  of  last  fall  was  contemplated,  Mr.  Vincent  and  I  were 
determined  to  put  such  a  policy  into  effect  s.s  soon  as  we  had 
sufficient  control  to  do  .so.  Such  a  policy  has,  in  other  indus- 
tries, repeatedly  proved  to  be  not  only  the  just  and  decent 
policy  to  pursue  but  equally  a  common  sense  and  good  busi- 
ness one. 

Organized  labor  fully  understands  our  position  and  deter- 
mination, as  is  evidenced  by  recent  articles  in  Labor,  and  by 
resolutions  just  passed  by  the  Denver  Trades  and  Labor  As- 
sembly endorsing  our  stand  and  pledging  us  the  support  of 
the  assembly  so  long  as  our  efforts  continue  in  harmony  with 
the  ideals  and  principles  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

There  is  no  present  similarity  between  what  we  are  doing 
in  our  company  and  what  is  being  done  in  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
company.  I  should  be  most  happy  if  I  could  believe  that  the 
future  might  bring  a  similarity,  through  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
company  coming  to  the  realization  that  recognition  of  organ- 
ized labor  is  the  only  basis  on  which  there  can  be  worked  out 
a  sound  solution  for  the  present  unjust,  wasteful  and  needless 
conditions  existing  in  the  coal  industry. 

JOSEPHINE  ROCHE 

Kice  President,  Rocky   Mountain 
Fuel  Company,  Denver 

Who  "Has  It  Easy"? 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Some  time  ago  a  friend  of  mine  sent  me  the 
February  Graphic  issue  of  your  publication  which  I  greatly 
enjoyed.  One  article,  Corncobs  for  Hair-cuts,  by  Evelyn  Har- 
ris, which  my  friend  had  marked,  I  found  especially  interesting. 
Mrs.  Harris  did  not  exaggerate  conditions  for,  while  I  do  not 
know  her  personally,  I  know  of  her  struggle  to  make  farming 
an  attractive  and  paying  business. 

For  six  years,  from  August,  1920,  to  August,  1926,  my 
husband  and  I  lived  and  struggled  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
on  a  farm  near  Salisbury,  Maryland,  not  more  than  fifty  miles 
from  Mrs.  Harris'  home.  I  hope  you  will  publish  other  articles 
by  Mrs.  Harris,  thereby  helping  her  to  show  the  city  dwellers 
the  truth  about  the  "ideal,  easy"  (?)  life  of  the  majority  of 

(MRS.)  E.  M.  DAVIS 


SOCIAL  WORK  EXECUTIVES 

Are   Invited  to  Participate   In 

THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  VACATION 
INSTITUTE 


COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION 

Conducted  by 

ASSOCIATION   OF   COMMUNITY   CHESTS 
AND  COUNCILS 

In  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 

JULY  15  TO  28,  1928 

Institute  Committee:  Paul  L.  Benjamin,  Ruth  Berolz- 
heimer,  Josephine  C.  Brown,  Bradley  Buell,  Irene  Farn- 
hara  Conrad,  Judge  W.  S.  Criswell,  Marion  Crawford, 
H.  J.  Early,  Sherrard  Ewing,  David  H.  Holbrook,  Dr. 
Philip  P.  Jacobs,  Rhoda  Kaufman,  R.  T.  King,  Eugene  T. 
Lies,  D.  McL.  McDonald,  Jean  B.  Pinney,  Helen  B. 
Schuyler,  Mary  B.  Stotsenburg,  Elwood  Street,  Ida  Belle 
Woolford,  Arthur  A.  Guild. 

For  Information  Address  Arthur  A.  Guild, 
Community  Fund,  Allison  Bldg.,   Richmond,  Va. 


THE  AMERICAN  DISCOVERY 
OF  RUSSIA-SUMMER  OF  1928 

The  two  greatest  nations  on  the  earth  no 
longer  know  each  other.  Volumes  have  been 
written.  But  in  the  past  ten  years  a  mere 
handful  of  American  social  workers,  writers 
and  business  men  has  seen  revolutionary 
Russia  at  work.  Still  fewer  Russians  have 
visited  this  country,  and  the  American  who 
goes  into  Russia  today  is  something  more  than 
a  tourist. 

Last  summer  two  parties  of  American  stu- 
dents and  intellectual  workers,  men  and 
women,  were  enabled  to  visit  Russia  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  National  Student 
Federation  of  America  and  the  Open  Road. 
They  were  received  by  the  Society  of  Cultural 
Relations  with  Foreign  Countries  and  the 
Sovtorgflot.  The  same  organizations  are 
again  welcoming  a  few  groups.  Each  will 
comprise  eight  members  under  the  leadership 
of  an  informed  American,  and  will  be  accom- 
panied in  Russia  by  a  Russian  interpreter. 

Itineraries:  3,  4,  5  and  6  weeks. 
Inclusive  refund  trip  prices:  $770  to  $1080 
Sailings:  June  23rd,  June  30th  and  July  7th 
Visas:  Application  through  the  Open  Road 

THE  OPEN  ROAD,  INC. 
2  WEST  46  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Walnut  Grove,  California 
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Attention-Social  Workers ! 


by  our  many  helpful  services,  such 
fas:  COOPERATIVE  BUYING  —  FREE 
INFORMATION  and  PLACEMENT  BU- 
REAU. Read  our  monthly  publication;  it's 
FREE,  but  rich  with  inspiration.  OFFICE 
SERVICE  FOR  EXECUTIVES.  Call  and  see 
us — soonl 


$50  For  A  New  Name! 

Think  of  a   new  name  for  our  publication.     You 
may  be  the  lucky  winner  of  our  $50  prize.     Con- 
test   open    only    to    social    workers.     Call    at    our 
office   or  write  for  details  of  the  contest. 


A  Non-Philanthropic  Organization, 
Devoted  Exclusively   to   Philanthropic  Institutions 


424   Madison    Avenue   at   49th   Street 
'Phone  Vanderbilt  9435 


THE     OPEN     ROAD 

Announces  Two  European  Tours  of  Inquiry 
Summer  of  1928 


For  Graduate  Students  of  Interna- 

tional Relations. 

Leader:  Mary  Noel  Arrowsmith. 
Sailing  June  30,  returning  Septem- 

ber 9. 


Germany,  Czecho-SIovakia,  Aus- 
ngary,  Italy,   Switzer- 


For Graduate  Students  of  Social  and 
Industrial  Problem*. 

Leader:    Dorothea  de  Schweinitz. 

Sailing  June  20,  returning  August 
26. 

The  International  Conference  of 
Social  Work  in  Paris;  Switzer- 
land, Austria,  Czecho-SlovakJa, 
Germany,  England. 

Membership  limited  to  12. 


arroany,  C 
tria,   filing 
land,  France. 
Membership  limited  to  12. 

For  particulars  address: 

THE  OPEN  ROAD,  INC. 
2  W  46  ST.   NEW  YORK 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 

Graduate  Training 

for 

Community  Social  Work,  Social  Case 
Work  and  Public  Health  Nursing 

South  Juniper  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOUSES   SUPPLYING   INSTITUTIONAL   TRADE 

Dry   Good* 

FREDERICK   LOESER   «c   CO. 
484    Fulton   Street  Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson   and   North   Moora  Street*  New  York 


THE  UNSETTLING  SETTLEMENTS 
(Continued  from  page  21 8) 


Philadelphia,  built  its  sessions  around  the  theme,  "The 
settlement  dynamic  in  the  changing  social  order."  They 
applied  it  pragmatically:  What  is  living  in  the  settlements? 

They  arranged  for  reconsideration,  in  the  light  of  changed 
conditions,  of  those  tools  which  they  felt  had  proved  their 
worth — the  resident  group,  the  neighborhood  approach,  the 
volunteer.  They  pressed  the  treatment  of  club  work  back 
to  the  why  that  lies  behind  its  varied  types.  They  asked, 
"Why  are  young  people  entering  the  settlement  field?" 
anticipating  a  discussion  of  whether,  if  the  settlement  has 
changed,  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  workers 
come  to  it  for  other  reasons  (specialized  jobs  for  example) 
from  those  that  impelled  the  "old  crowd" — only  to  have  the 
question  turned  back  by  a  still  younger  group  ("flaming 
youth,"  they  called  themselves)  who  wanted  to  know  what 
the  settlements  had  to  give.  There  was  healthy  insurgency 
all  down  the  line. 

Mr.  Cooper  capped  his  stirring  address  at  Cleveland  with 
one  which  carried  his  message  of  settlement  dynamics  for- 
ward by  new  stages.  He  gave  his  listeners  a  sense  of  the 
settlement  as  a  part  of  life — clues  to  what  has  made  it  live. 
He  threw  open  the  gates  to  a  resurgent  spirit  of  social 
adventure.  In  a  period  of  specialization,  and  tabulated 
services,  you  glimpsed  the  vantage  ground  of  a  social  agency 
which  touches  life  whole,  which  runs  the  gamut  of  the 
community,  which  can  interpret,  synthesize,  galvanize. 

At  a  closing  session,  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  struck  a 
kindred  note  in  handling  the  integration  of  values  in  the 
individual  life.  These  reinforce  each  other;  even  love  is 
enhanced  by  its  association  with  beauty.  The  test  of  any 
supposedly  valuable  social  unit — such  as  a  hospital  or  court 
or  settlement — is  how  far  it  synchronizes  and  interweaves 
all  the  great  values.  And  John  Lovejoy  Elliott  put  the 
theme  in  terms  of  the  common  life  and  linked  the  spread 
of  "intense  individualism"  with  a  "feeling  of  fellowship 
growing  and  deepening  in  the  world,"  a  "fellowship  that 
builds  on  similarities  but  also  on  distinctiveness" — that 
recognizes  that  "other  groups  besides  ourselves  are  fight- 
ing our  battles." 

Just  as  at  Cleveland  the  neighborhood  workers  showed 
their  sentience  and  venturesomeness  in  facing  prohibition  and 
probing  race  relations  due  to  the  northbound  migration,  so 
here  they  took  up  international  relations  and  unemployment. 
James  G.  McDonald  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 
spoke  ably  on  Russia;  Katharine  C.  Dewar  of  Birmingham, 
England,  told  wittily  of  encounters  in  breaking  down 
provincialism ;  and  Miss  Wald  took  her  listeners  foraging 
in  Mexico,  Russia,  Italy,  England.  She  gave  them  not  only 
a  glimpse  of  the  personalities  of  Calles,  Lunacharsky, 
Mussolini,  Ramsay  MacDonald,  but  a  sense  that  these  men 
and  countries,  in  spite  of  the  great  contrasts  in  the  things 
they  stand  for  politically,  are  wrestling  with  those  social 
forces  and  problems  which  the  settlement  worker  faces,  and 
on  which  they  want  to  tap  American  experience. 

At  the  evening  program  on  unemployment,  Dr.  Harlow  S. 
Person,  director  of  the  Taylor  Society,  came  at  the  problem 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  engineer  (how  we  can  cut  out 
irregularity)  ;  and  Dr.  I.  M.  Rubinow,  director  of  the 
Jewish  Welfare  Society  of  Philadelphia,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  insurance  actuary  (how  we  can  provide 
security).  As  outside  experts,  they  gave  background;  but 
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the  spearhead  of  the  discussion  was  given  by  Lea  Taylor 
of  Chicago  Commons.  She  drew  on  the  canvass  made  by 
the  Chicago  settlements  and  brought  out  the  human  con- 
sequences of  unemployment.  It  was  altogether  clear  that 
the  slow  closing-in  on  the  problem  by  economists,  engineers, 
managers  and  labor  experts  from  their  angles,  does  not  mean 
that  the  neighborhood  workers  are  relieved  of  their  re- 
sponsibility toward  the  situation,  or  should  merely  duplicate 
what  these  others  are  doing;  but  rather  that  they  can  make 
full  use  of  their  closeness  to  the  human  matrix  of  unem- 
ployment to  help  the  public  to  see  and  to  feel,  and  to  touch 
springs  of  action. 

Such  a  conference  in  Boston  could  not  be  unmindful  of 
the  settlement  pioneer  of  the  South  End — the  late  Robert  A. 
Woods,  longtime  secretary  and  president  of  the  federation. 
There  was  sincere  regret  that  Miss  Addams  was  prevented 
from  attending  by  illness.  There  was  unanimity  in 
the  reelections  of  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Kennedy.  A  com- 
mittee was  authorized  to  consider  the  reinforcement  of  the 
work  of  the  federation  as  such.  It  is  their  decentralization, 
their  local  initiative  and  independence,  that  give  the  settle- 
ments their  strength.  But  there  is  need,  as  Eleanor  McMain 
of  Kingsley  House,  New  Orleans,  pointed  out,  for  consecu- 
tive service  from  headquarters  to  isolated  settlements  in  fac- 
ing community  problems ;  need  for  connecting  up  social 
testimony  from  these  "listening  posts" ;  need  for  a  set-up 
through  which  a  new  generation  of  neighborhood  workers 
can  strike  hands  in  dealing  with  nation-wide  issues;  need 
for  greater  interplay  along  the  whole  front  of  a  group 
which  has  been  fortunate  in  carrying  over  the  transition  of 
the  war  years,  a  resilient  leadership. 


School  of  Social  Work 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
COURSES  IN  : 

Medical  Social  Work 
Phychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 
Child  Welfare 
Community  Work 

dddreu 
THE  DIRECTOR 

It   Somenct   Street,    Boston,    MauachuMtte 


Efje  SJniberSttp  of  Cfricaso 

Cfje  &rabuate  &cfjool  of  Social  &erbice3imum*tration 
SUMMER  QUARTER 

First   Term,  June    1 8 — July  25 
Second  Term.  July  26 — August  31 


SPRING  QUARTER  BEGINS  APRIL  2 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
A  limited  number  of  qualified  undergraduate  and 
unclassified  students  admitted.  Bulletins  on  request. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  PERSONALITY  QUALIFICA- 
TIONS FOR  ADMISSION?".  .  .  a.  social  worker  must  be 
able  to  lead,  to  put  over  his  program  without  making  enemies, 
to  have  force  to  make  himself  felt,  but  above  all  he  must  have 
loyalty  to  ideals  and  be  willing  to  fight  for  them  .  .  ."  (See 
Pamphlet,  p.  7.) 


The  Training 
School 


for  Jewish 
Social  Work 


Offers  a  fifteen  months'  course  of  graduate  study 
in  Jewish  Family  Case  Work,  Child  Care,  Com- 
munity Centers,  Federations  and  Health  Centers. 

Several  scholarships  and  fellowships  ranging  from 
$250  to  $1500  are  available  for  especially  qualified 
students. 

Special  Courses  will  be  arranged  for  social  workers 
in  accordance  with  their  needs. 

The  new  term  and  summer  quarter  begin  July  9, 


For  Information,  address  The  Director 

THE    TRAINING    SCHOOL 
FOR  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK 


210  WEST  91ST  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


B  LARGE  number  of  students  have 
earned   the  School's   diploma   in 
several    periods    of    residence,    inter- 
rupted by  a  return  to  work  in  their 
positions.  Why  not  you  ?  1?  1J  1?  The 
Announcement  of  Summer  Courses 
will  be  sent  upon 
request. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Tvienfi-Second  Strut 
New  York 
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DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


THE    AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    OF 
HOSPITAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS — 

18-20    E.    Division    St.,    Chicago,    111.     Miss 
Helen   Beckley,   Executive  Secretary. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  OLD 
AGE  SECURITY— Aim:  to  promote 
through  legislation  adequate  provisions  for 
the  dependent  aged  in  the  United  States; 
Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell,  president.  A. 
Epstein,  executive  secretary,  104  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 

INC. Margaret      Sanger,     President,      104 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly), 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION  Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 

secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

To_  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency; -to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL OF  CANCER— Dr.     George    A. 

Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 

ASSOCIATED     GUIDANCE     BUREAU, 

INC. 16    East    53rd    Street,    New    York. 

Telephone:  Plaza  9512.  A  non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em- 
ploying highest  social  work  standards.  Sup- 
plies, trains,  and  supervises  carefully  selected 
governesses,  tutors,  companions,  and  play 
leaders.  For  information  address  Jess  Perl- 
man,  Director. 

THE  BOY  CONSERVATION  BUREAU— 

90  West  Broadway.  Suggests  all-the-year- 
round  Home  Schools  for  needy  boys.  Tel. 
Walker  0313.  E.  W.  Watkins,  Exec.  Sec'y. 


CHILD    WELFARE     COMMITTEE    OF 

AMERICA,    INC. 730     Fifth     Avenue, 

New  York.  To  secure  home  life  for  normal 
dependent  children  in  preference  to  insti- 
tutions; to  secure  Mothers'  Allowance  laws 
in  states  having  none;  to  urge  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  home  aid;  to  promote  proper 
laws  affecting  adoption,  boarding  out  and 
placing  out  of  dependent  children;  to  aid 
in  th«  enforcement  of  these  laws.  States 
Council  of  Committee  comprises  volunteer 
representatives  in  practically  every  state. 
Sophie  Irene  Le-eb,  President;  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  Honorary  President; 
Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First  Vice- 
President;  Edward  Fisher  Brown,  Executive 
Secretary. 

CHILD        WELFARE       LEAGUE       OF 

AMERICA  _C.  C.  Carstens,  director.  130 
E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league 
of  children's  agencies  and  institutions  to  se- 
cure improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooper- 
ates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 


civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results 
in  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED—  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner, 
Managing  Director. 


COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS — 105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 
Composed  of  the  Protestant  national  women's 
home  mission  boards  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Purpose:  To  unify  effort  by 
consultation  and  cooperation  in  action. 

Florence  E.   Quinlan,   Executive  Secretary. 
Migrant   Work,    Laura   H.    Parker,    Secre- 
tary. 
Religious    Work    Directors    in    Government 

Indian  Schools. 
Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating  People, 

follow-up  of   New   Americans. 
Women's      interdenominational 
state,  county,   and  local — are 


roups  — 
iliated. 


EYE   SIGHT    CONSERVATION    COUN- 
CIL   OF    AMERICA ^.    W.    Wallace, 

President;  Guy  A.  Henry,  General-Director, 
Times  Bldg.  New  York.  Conducts  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  to  promote  eye 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defects, 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lighting. 
Comprehensive  publications — lantern  slides — 
lecture  material.  Cooperation  of  social 
agencies  invited. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHESOFCHRIST  IN 

AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant 
communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F. 
E.   Johnson,   Sec'y. 


Progress 


"COME  of  the  older  inhabitants  of 
^  this  planet,"  says  Edward  Hope 
in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  "remember 
when  the  North  Pole  was  considered 
up  town." 

And  some  of  the  graybeards  of  social 
work  remember  when  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  welfare  federation, 
no  professional  association  of  social 
workers,  no  attempt  at  standards  of 
work  or  measuring  sticks  of  achieve- 
ment. 

The  world  has  indeed  moved  when 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  assumes 
that  its  readers  are  sufficiently  cogni- 
zant of  social  work  to  understand  a 
story  with  a  plot  built  around  organ- 
ized financing  for  a  community  center. 

One  reason  why  social  work  moves 
forward  is  because  organizations  like 
the  ones  listed  here  are  drawing  from 
the  college  graduating  classes  an  in- 
creasingly higher  quality  of  young  men 
and  women.  When  social  work  can 
compete  with  big  business  for  the  pick 
of  the  college  classes,  the  future  of  the 
profession  will  be  fairly  well  assured. 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE 
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Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service, 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 


FOUNDATION  FOR  STUDY  OF  PRO- 
HIBITION   AND    THE    NEGRO  — 

H.  J.  Mason.  Director,  Research  and  Pub- 
licity. M.  W.  Dogan,  President;  I.  Garland 
Penn,  Founder. 

GIRLS        FRIENDLY       SOCIETY        IN 

AMERICA— 15  East  40th  Street.  New 
York.  Girls  and  women  working  together 
to  uphold  Christian  standards  of  daily  living 
in  the  home,  in  the  business  world,  and  in 
the  community.  Numbers  nearly  60,000, 
with  branches  in  44  states. 


HAMPTON    INSTITUTE— Trains   Negro 

youth  for  community  service.  Collegiate 
work  in  Education  Agriculture,  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Business,  Library  Science,  Building 
Construction,  and  Summer  School.  Publishes 
the  "Soutnern  Workman."  Free  material 
concerning  the  Negro  and  race  relations. 
James  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

THE  LEAGUE  TO  ABOLISH  CAPITAL 

PUNISHMENT A   national   organization. 

104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Dr. 
George  W.  Kirchwey,  Chairman;  Vivian 
Pierce,  Executive  Secretary.  Organized  to 
abolish  capital  punishment  in  every  state 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Annual 
membership  $1,  $5,  $10,  and  $100,  including 
monthly  Bulletin. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 

Miss  Mabel  Cratty,  general  secretary,  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive 
and  traveling  secretaries  to  cover  work  in 
the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business, 
student,  foreign  born,  Indian,  Colored  and 
younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secre- 
taries at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient, 
Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 

TEE—— Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  sec- 
retary, 215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation ;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$  1 00  includes  monthly  publication,  "Tbe 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION, INC.  (est.  1912,  incorp.  1914), 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Algonquin  9690). 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  of 
character  in  the  children  of  America  through 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co- 
operation with  other  organizations,  to  orig- 
inate and  disseminate  educational  material  in 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts, 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knight- 
hood of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  char- 
acter training  through  actual  practice.  Offi- 
cers: Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Charles 
F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.-Dr.  William 

H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E. 
Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clarence  J. 
D' Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W. 
Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  delinquency,  and 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior, 
education,  industry,  psychiatric  social  serv- 
ice, etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00 
a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin"  month- 
ly, $1.00  a  year. 
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demands    for 

better  qualified  workers  be- 
speak  a  growing  recognition  on  the 
part  of  social  agencies  that  profes- 
sional education  in  a  school  of 
social  work  is  a  major  factor  in  the 
present-day  equipment  of  the  social 
worker.  «  •*  «  An  announce- 
ment  of  courses  will  be 
sent  upon  request. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 


107  East  Twenty-second  Street 
New  York 
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The  Gist  of  It 

INSIDE  school  walls  and  outside,  old,  rigid  theories  of 
how  and  why  we  learn  are  breaking  down.  The  "new" 
education  is  trickling  into  colleges  and  homes  and  pub- 
lic schools  and  adult  classes,  bringing  color  and  eager 
growth   where  once  we  had  only  books   and   rote   learning 
and  discipline.    In  a  sheaf  of  articles  in  this  issue,  BEULAH 
AMIDON,  educational  editor,  has  gathered  together  reports 
of   what  happens   in   a  crowded   public   school,   in   a   rural 
school,  in  an  adult  education  program,  in  workers'  classes, 
in  professional  schools,  in  a  rural  community,  when  educa- 
tion becomes  a  cooperative  adventure  in  understanding. 

THE  return  of  JACOB  EPSTEIN  to  his  native  New  York 
after  an  absence  of  more  than  twenty  years,  and  the 
showing  here  of  his  work,  was  the  event  of  our  art  year. 
His  portrait  in  bronze  (page  272)  of  John  Dewey,  Ameri- 
can philosopher  and  educator,  is  the  lasting  expression  of 
one  of  the  few  studies  he  made  before  he  was  off  again 
to  England.  At  a  reception  in  Professor  Dewey's  honor 
the  bust  was  presented  to  him  by  William  H.  Kilpatrick, 
representing  the  contributors  to  the  John  Dewey  Gift  Fund. 

AS    a  psychologist  working   under   the   Public   Education 
Association,    ELIZABETH    IRWIN    has    organized     and 
directed  the  experiment  in  adapting  "new"  school  methods 
to  public-school  conditions,  which  she  describes.    Page  273. 

CINCE  being  relieved  of  his  faculty  post  at  Olivet 
^  College  following  the  publication  of  his  widely  dis- 
cussed book,  The  American  College  and  Its  Rulers,  two 
years  ago,  JOHN  E.  KIRKPATRICK  has  been  "an  educator  at 
large."  Page  277. 

ONE  of  the  organizers  of  the  Wisconsin  Summer  School 
for  Women  Workers  and  formerly  director  of  edu- 
cation  for   the   Pennsylvania   Federation   of   Labor,   JOHN 
TROXELL  has  been  for  the  past  year  professor  of  economics 
at  the  University  of  Louisville.    Page  281. 

NEW  Horizons  in  Professional  Training  are  pointed  out 
by  teachers  and  administrators  in  eight  of  the  leading 
•ofessional  schools:— K.  N.  LLEWELLYN,  professor  of  law 


at  Columbia  University,  is  one  of  the  group  of  younger 
men  who  include  the  viewpoints  of  science  and  of  social 
service  as  part  of  the  necessary  equipment  of  lawyers. 
Page  283. 

EARLE  E.  EUBANK  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  at 
the    University   of   Cincinnati    knows   the   social-work 
field   both   as   a  teacher  and   as   a  worker.    He   sends  his 
paper  from  Santa  Monica,  California,  where  he  is  spending 
a  year  in  study  and  writing.    Page  284. 

ONE  of  the  pioneers  in  putting  into  the  hands  of 
teachers  the  new  tools  of  modern  psychology,  E. 
GEORGE  PAYNE,  formerly  head  of  Harris  Teachers'  College 
in  St.  Louis  and  later  professor  of  educational  sociology  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  is  now  assistant  dean  of  the 
School  of  Education  of  New  York  University.  Page  285. 

FRED  C.  ZAPFFE,  M.D.,  of  Chicago,  writes  of  the  new 
trends  in  medical  training  out  of  his  unusual  oppor- 
tunity, as  secretary  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges,   to   watch  what  is  going  forward   in  these   pro- 
fessional schools.   Page  287. 

ANNIE   W.    GOODRICH   was   released    as    director   of 
the  Visiting  Nurse  Service  of  the  Henry  Street  Settle- 
ment to  organize  the  Army  School  of  Nursing  in  Washing- 
ton.   She  is  now  the  first  dean  of  the   recently  organized 
School  of  Nursing  at  Yale  University.    Page  288. 

AS  head  resident  of  the  Northwestern  University  settle- 
ment in  Chicago,  and  as  a  pastor  for  thirteen  yean 
in  Chicago  and  Oak  Park,  HARRY  F.  WARD  acquired  the 
practical  experience  on  which  he  has  based  his  later  work 
as  professor  of  Christian  ethics  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  Page  290. 

'CORMERLY  head  of  the  department  of  home  economics 
JT  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  LOUISE  STANLEY  has 
been  since  1923  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Page  291. 

BETTER  known   to   Survey   readers   as   a   literary   and 
dramatic   critic,   LEON   WHIPPLE   is    an   associate   pro- 
fessor in  the  School  of  Journalism,  New  York  University. 
Page  292. 

THE  third  of  ROSSA  B.  COOLEY'S  series,  Liberty  and 
Learning  (page  293).  The  first  (January)  told  how 
the  founders  of  Penn  School  in  the  decades  following  the 
Civil  War  brought  literacy  to  the  sea  islands  off  South 
Carolina;  the  second  (February)  how,  under  Hampton 
leadership,  the  old  academy  was  turned  into  an  agricul- 
tural institute — "How  Farms  were  Brought  to  the  School!" 
Here,  "How  the  School  was  brought  to  the  Farms." 


WITH  the  collaboration  of  active  factors  in  the  Port 
Authority,  the  Palisades  Park  Commission  and  the 
Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  Environs  (Russell  Sage 
Foundation),  LOULA  D.  LASKER  (page  265)  has  massed 
hitherto  unpublished  materials  on  a  new  crisis  of  the 
Palisades.  The  stakes  are  the  unearned  increment  of  the  ice 
age.  In  this  article,  Miss  Lasker  enters  a  new  field — her 
previous  work  being  as  a  war-time  Red  Cross  organizer, 
member  of  a  federal  immigration  commission,  and  pub- 
licity work  in  investment  banking.  Beginning  next 
fall,  she  joins  The  Survey  staff  as  associate  editor  in 
the  field  of  civics — with  special  emphasis  on  the  mount- 
ing developments  in  city  and  regional  planning.  Frontis- 
piece and  sketches  are  the  work  of  Robert  Latou  Dickinson, 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  medical  profession,  whose 
lore  of  the  outdoors  and  whose  gift  with  a  pencil  are  the 
joy  of  his  friends. 

HPHROUGH    his    own    very    neighborly    doorway,     our 
1  witty  and  genial  friend  SALVADOR  DE  MADARIAGA,  Euro- 
pean par  excellence,  looks  out  upon  us  and  reminds  us,  not 
of  where  we  get  off,  but  of  whence  we  came!     Page  298. 

JOHN   PALMER   GAVIT,   foreign   service   editor    (page 
299),  is   off  to  Europe  for  the  makings  of  our  seventh 
annual  racial  number.     What  do  you  guess  it  will  be? 
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Those  Private  Palisades 


By  LOULA  D.  LASKER 


V^  ^XN   the  year  of  our  Lord,    1932,  the  largest 

suspension  bridge  in  the  world — with  a  span 
twice  as  long  as  its  nearest   rival — will  be 
open  for  traffic.    Over  8,000,000  vehicles,  it 
^^^^L^^    is    estimated,    will    cross    this    bridge    from 
'"^  ^^  upper   Manhattan  to  New  Jersey  or  back, 

during  its  first  year  of  traffic.  Some  20,000,000  people  will 
go  over  it  that  year.  By  the  middle  of  the  century,  com- 
petent authorities  predict  these  figures  will  be  doubled.  The 
bridge  builders  are  preparing  for  them,  building  wide  and 
high  as  well  as  long. 

An  engineering  feat  this,  that  will  stand  as  an  everlasting 
monument  to  the  farsighted  vision  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority,  and  to  the  modern  enterprise  of  the  states  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  which  in  1926  authorized  a 
bond  issue  of  sixty  million  dollars  to  make  the  bridge  a 
reality.  A  gigantic  venture  that  could  be  projected  only  in 
this  twentieth  century  age  of  man-made  wonders !  An  un- 
dertaking that  will,  after  three  hundred  years,  bring  the 
Jersey  hinterland  within  easy  reach  of  the  urban  center — in 
short,  a  means  by  which  overcrowded  Manhattan  can  spread 
out  into  one  of  the  few  reaches  of  contiguous  territory  which 
today  still  hold  out  possibilities  for  home  development. 

The  work  is  already  well  under  way  at  the  bridge  heads, 
land  has  been  condemned, 

foundations    laid,    the    con-     

tracts  for  the  great  steel 
cables  let,  and  1932  or 
sooner  will  see  the  comple- 
tion of  the  structure.  Its 
opening  will  be  a  day  of 
rejoicing.  We  will  all  be 
there ! 

The  governors  of  the  two 
great  states,  countless  func- 
tionaries, people  from  the 
highest  and  lowest  walks  of 
life  are  on  hand.  Sirens  and 
whistles  sound  from  flotillas 
of  harbor  boats;  argosies  of 
aircraft  course  overhead. 


Andrew  Carnegie  once  said  that  no  man  was 
rich  enough — or  was  it  worthy  enough? — to 
own  a  mountain.  There  are  some  things  that 
belong  to  God — or  at  most  to  all  the  children 
of  men.  Should  the  Palisades  be  less  inviolate? 
Were  an  earthquake  to  sink  them  into  the  sea, 
it  would  be  reckoned  a  world  catastrophe.  Yet 
the  great  New  York  and  New  Jersey  commu- 
nities at  the  port  of  the  Hudson  are  letting 
them  be  ravaged  irremediably  at  the  very  time 
that  our  engineering  genius  arches  the  river 
eleven  miles  from  its  mouth.  More,  the  bridge 
itself  has  brought  this  jeopardy. 
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Speakers  of  the  day  point  out  among  other  things  what  the 
cooperation  of  the  citizenry  of  two  great  states  can  accom- 
plish. .  .  .  The  ribbon  is  cut  and  the  first  automobile  crosses 
the  lofty  roadway  which  at  179  Street  will  connect  Wash- 
ington Heights  with  Fort  Lee.  Cheering  spectators  get  the 
thrill  that  comes  to  those  who  witness  an  epoch-making 
spectacle. 

But  what  will  be  the  back-drop  to  this  civic  achievement? 
What  do  the  crowds  and  the  bridge  builders  see  as  they 
look  past  the  span  to  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  opposite? 
They  envisage  a  gap-toothed  horizon  of  skyscrapers,  tall  and 
small,  some  ten,  some  twenty  stories  high,  some  twice  that ; 
skysigns,  billboards,  water  tanks,  Coney  Island  shows.  The 
Palisades  are  no  more  than  the  cellar  walls  of  modern 
Towers  of  Babel  silhouetted  against  the  sky.  From  the 
New  York  side  of  the  river,  the  landscape  has  been  turned 
into  a  serrated  skyline  of  disillusionment;  and  from  the 
New  Jersey  side,  only  the  fortunate  tenants  of  the  new 
apartment  houses  share  the  outlook  on  the  Hudson.  Need- 
lessly, as  result  of  a  marvelous  accomplishment,  man  has 
dishevelled  for  all  time  a  triumph  of  nature  which  he  could 
no  more  duplicate  than  he  could  replace  Gibraltar  or 
Niagara. 

This  is  not  an  ugly  whimsy,  nor  a  figment  of  imagination. 

True,   today  it  is  only  a 

prediction — but   long   before 

1932  it  will  have  assumed 
misbegotten  shape  unless 
steps  are  taken,  and  taken 
immediately,  to  prevent  the 
fulfillment  of  that  predic- 
tion. Already  real-estate 
speculators  have  bought 
large  parcels  of  land  along 
the  crest  of  the  Palisades 
and  have  announced  their 
intention  of  building  these 
skyscrapers.  A  ninety-story 
apartment  house  atop  the 
cliff  is  the  boast  of  one 
operator  who  is  said  to  have 
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of  Cliffside  opposite  120  Street,  New  York  City, 
residential  property  which  sold  fifteen  years  ago  for 
three  hundred  dollars  a  lot  now  sells  at  twelve 
thousand  dollars. 

Less  spectacular  but  no  less  conclusive  in  their  evi- 
dence, are  figures  carried  in  a  recent  report  of  the 
Preliminary  Bergen  County  Park  Commission.  Ac- 
cording to  this  study,  definite  pieces  of  business  prop- 
erty in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bridge  approaches, 
valued  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  front 
foot  before  1925,  cost  one  thousand  dollars  in  1926, 
while  other  specific  plots  rose  from  three  hundred 
dollars  to  two  thousand  dollars  during  that  period. 
Venturing  to  predict  what  it  terms  "normal  increase" 
in  value  of  Bergen  County  land,  the  commission 
offers  its  conclusions  in  the  diagram  below. 

Based  on  the  net  valuation  for  which  county, 
state  and  school  taxes  are  apportioned,  the  valua- 
tions graphed  probably  represent  not  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  actual  property  value  of  Bergen 
County.  From  $150,000,000  in  1915,  the  valua- 
tion of  its  land  had  risen  to  nearly  $400,000,000  in 
1927 — and  by  1930,  according  to  this  estimate, 
should  reach  $600,000,000. 

All  this  territory  is  within  a  few  miles  of  the  new 
bridge  and  includes  Fort  Lee  itself,  the  municipality 
in  which  the  approach  is  actually  located.  In  1920  it 
had  894  inhabitants  per  square  mile;  in  1924,  1,478. 
The  park  commission  presents  this  table  of  popu- 
lation growth  and  forecast  for  Bergen  County: 


Estimated 
Predicted 


Year 
1910 
1915 
1920 
1927 
1950 


PIERCING  THE  PALISADES 
An  architect's  drawing  of  the  new  Hudson  River  bridge 

put  two  millions  into  land  thereabouts.  Auction  sales  are 
being  held  as  this  issue  of  Survey  Graphic  goes  to  press, 
splitting  up  one  of  the  few  large  tracts  of  wooded  crest, 
once  the  possession  of  the  public.  Folders  and  newspaper 
advertisements  ring  the  changes  as  of  a  Long  Island  get- 
rich-quick  addition.  Only  these  offerings  have  to  do  with 
much  more  than  real  estate.  They  would  turn  into  build- 
ing lots  at  speculators'  profits  the  one  transcendent  and  ir- 
replaceable coign  of  natural  beauty  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  the  greatest  city  in  the  new  world. 

AS  presage  to  these  developments,  land  values  in  Bergen 
j[~\_  County  have  risen  inordinately  the  past  two  years.  The 
opening  of  the  Holland  Tunnels  has  affected  all  this  part 
of  New  Jersey.  Speculation  that  would  rival  tales  of 
Florida  has  sprung  up  since  then  and  since  plans  for  the 
Hudson  River  Bridge  were  formulated.  Advantage  is  nat- 
urally being  taken  of  the  land  boom  that  will  come  with 
its  completion  four  years  hence. 

According  to  reliable  authorities,  acreage  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  of  the  bridge  has  increased  tenfold  and 
more  in  value.  Thirty  thousand  to  forty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars per  acre  has  been  paid  recently  for  land  in  that 
vicinity;  several  miles  to  the  north — above  the  cliffs  in 
Alpine — ten  thousand  dollars  an  acre  is  today  the  average 
price  of  real  estate.  A  few  miles  to  the  south,  in  the  borough 


Minimum 

Average 

Maximum 


Ergo— the  implications  are  plain, 
taken  by  the  forelock  to  obtain  a  strip 
of  land  above  the  crest  of  the  Palisades   •«»< 
for    park    and    parkway    purposes,    the 
financial   cost   will   become   prohibitive.     ^ 

A   year   ago   the   Citizens   Union   of 
the  City  of  New  York  sent  out  an  ap- 
peal which  stated   that   "excepting   for 
a  few  short  stretches,   the 
land  at  the  top  of  the  cliffs 
remains    in   private    hands, 
to  the  very  brink  overlook- 
ing the  river.  ...    As  soon 
as  building  starts  it  will  be 
too  late."  About 
half  of  the  prop- 
erty in  question 
comprises    parts 
of    a   few    very 
valuable  private 
estates.      The 
other  half  large- 
ly to  the  south 
of  these  estates, 
is  in  small  par- 
cels   of    5,    15, 
25  and  50  acres 


Population 
138,002 
178,596 
210,703 
384,583 
500,000 
600,000 
680,000 

Unless  time  is 


ill? 
LAND  VALUES  ZOON! 

Bergen  County  valuations  (1915-30)  as  gathered  by 

McClave  and  McClave  for  the  Bergen  County  Park 

Commission 
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and,  up  to  within  three  years  ago  when  speculation 
started,  was  in  the  hands  of  probably  three  hundred 
separate  owners.  Today  much  of  this  has  been  acquired  by 
speculative  builders.  The  most  vigorous  and  imaginative 
among  them  is  Dr.  Charles  V.  Paterno,  well-known  for  his 
building  projects  in  Manhattan — among  others  the  luxurious 
twelve-story  apartment  house,  known  as  Two-Seventy  Park 
Avenue,  covering  an  entire  block  and  built  around  a  garden 
rectangle.  Dr.  Paterno's  own  home,  appropriately  called 
The  Castles — from  which  may  be  had  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  Palisades  opposite — is  one  of  the  show  places  on 
Riverside  Drive.  He  predicts  that  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,  one  million  people  will  be  housed  across  the  river  in 
the  Palisades  region — thanks  to  the  enterprising  builders 
vho  are  planning  vast  structures  thereabouts.  He  himself 
proposes  to  cap  them  with  a  building  a  thousand  feet  high, 
its  tower  rising  sixteen  hundred  feet  above  the  water  line — 
"twice  as  high,"  he  points  out,  "as  the  Woolworth  Building 
and  a  good  deal  higher  than  the  Eiffel  Tower." 

Though  Dr.  Paterno  agrees  that  buildings  should  not  be 
put  right  at  the  water's  edge,  he  thinks  that  the  creation  of 
a  large  park  area  on  the  ridge  would  be  wasteful  and 
extravagant.  "If  a  Rockefeller  or  a  group  of  Rockefellers 
bought  up  all  this  land  and  turned  it  over  for  park  pur- 
poses," he  said,  "the  public  would  simply  be  out  of  luck. 
Land  should  be  used  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number  for  the  greatest  expanse  of  time.  How  can 
you  accomplish  this  better  than  by  putting  up  apartments 
where  tenants  can  actually  live  all  hours  of  the  day — -and  not 
just  have  a  passing  glimpse  of  the  river  or  the  Palisades  ?" 

It  is  only  due  to  a  fortunate  set  of  circumstances  that 
builders  who  have  seen  the  commercial  value  of  this  elevated 
water  front  have  not  already  taken  steps  which  would 
irrevocably  mar  the  landscape.  The  property  in  question  lies 
in  the  outlying  borders  of  several  small  municipalities.  The 
land  is  a  thin  surfacing  over  solid  rock,  costly  to  open  up. 
These  municipalities  at  present  have  water  mains  and 
sewage  systems  of  a  size  commensurate  only  with  their 


meager  needs — pipings  entirely  inadequate  to  care  for  the 
huge  demands  on  them  that  would  be  created  if  these  am- 
bitious building  projects  went  through.  And  so,  for  the 
time  being,  these  enterprises  have  been  stalled,  though  as 
one  New  Jersey  realtor  operating  in  the  locality  puts  it 
(who  himself  would  save  the  edge  of  the  ridge  for  park 
purposes)  :  "The  cliff  edge  will  undoubtedly  be  given  over 
to  giant  apartment  structures  as  soon  as  sewers  and  other 
utilities  are  constructed  in  this  primeval  region  to  accom- 
modate them." 


ONE  operator  is  known  to  be  doing  his  utmost  to  over- 
come the  delay.  Architect's  plans  in  hand,  some  time 
ago  this  man  turned  up  at  the  courthouse  of  one  of  these 
municipalities  and  demanded  a  permit  from  the  local 
authorities.  He  proposed  to  start  work  at  once,  he  said,  on 
a  group  of  structures  to  house  twenty-five  thousand  people. 
He  was  told  of  the  lack  of  adequate  water  supply  and 
sewage  disposal  for  such  a  large  new  community.  "An  out- 
rage," he  thundered.  "This  land  has  cost  me  a  lot  of  money. 
Where  can  I  find  the  boss  of  this  place?"  He  did  not  get 
his  building  permit.  No  boss  was  forthcoming;  but  there 
is  no  indication  that  this  operator  regards  his  set-back  as  final. 
It  has  been  augured  that  he  may  drop  his  own  sewers  through 
to  the  face  of  the  cliff  and  treat  passing  steamers  to  the 
sight  of  a  row  of  sanitary  waterfalls!  But  more  seriously 
speaking,  no  one  can  tell  when  the  small  municipalities 
concerned  will  feel  it  is  to  their  self-interest  to  combine  (as 
there  is  a  movement  on  foot  at  the  present  time  to  do)  and 
build  the  necessary  systems.  That  the  civic  forces  of  the 
metropolitan  area  have  an  eleventh-hour  chance,  a  final 
breathing  spell  to  gather  their  strength  and  do  something 
about  it,  is  not  due  to  their  alertness  but  to  these  homely 
difficulties  faced  by  the  most  primitive  town.  It  is  the  last 
call.  In  the  words  of  George  D.  Pratt,  former  Conserva- 
tion Commissioner  of  the  State  of  New  York,  "Will  the 
community  ever  wake  up?" 


Cass  Gilbert,  architect 


The  bridge  portal  seen  from  the  New  Jersey  approach 


Drawn  by  John  T.  Cronin 
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MORE  than  twelve  miles  long,  three  hundred 
to  five  hundred  feet  to  its  summits,  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  from  cliff-top  to  river-edge,  the 
Palisade  region  reaches  back,  in  places,  along 
waterfalls  and  brooks,  into  deep  woods.  In  all  its 
forest  cover,  few  finer  trees  are  found  than  those 
that  cling  to  the  stiff  slope  between  precipice  and 
beach.  Woods  and  bush  are  missing  only  where 
gigantic  boulders  pile  as  steep  as  rock  will  lie,  or 
loose  small  stones  slip  into  "screes." 

All  the  way,  save  for  an  upper  detour  now  and 
then,  a  broad  path  follows  close  to  the  water,  while 
along  the  middle  part  a  drive-way  winds  beneath 
the  Great  Wall 

The  mountain  wilderness  and  grandeur  of  the 
Palisades  will  not  be  apprehended  by  those  who 
only  see  them  from  a  train  window  a  mile  away 
on  the  opposite  shore  or  from  the  deck  of  a  river 
steamer  that  follows  the  eastern  bank.  To  them 
the  top  appears  monotonously  level,  the  wandering 
fluted  front  no  more  than  flat  wall,  and  the  tree- 
screen  formless  as  spinach.  Actually,  along  this 
narrow  strip,  where  most  of  the  mileage  is  on  edge, 
there  is  surprising  variety — with  time  and  a  map 
to  seek  it.  Spring  and  its  decorative  dogwoods, 
autumn  and  its  flaming  maples,  are  little  more 
alluring  than  the  cool  months  when  the  dropped 
leaf-curtain  reveals  all  vistas  and  keen  air  drives 
leg-pistons  uphill  with  none  of  the  wet  penalty  of 
August;  when  the  reclining  rock  giant  is  quicker 
to  hunt  out,  the  new  ascent  easier  to  espy,  and  hot 
food  and  drink  are  never  so  comforting. 

By  Robert  Latou  Dickinson 


From  Palisades  Interstate  Park,  a  pamphlet  issued  by 
The  American  Qeograp/iical  Society    of  New  York 

In  all  this,  history  is  but  repeating  itself.  In  fact,  because 
of  the  spirited  fight  put  up  and  won  a  quarter  century  ago 
for  the  face  of  the  cliffs,  most  Americans  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  the  Palisades  are  safe  for  all  times.  But  perhaps 
a  glance  back  may  give  us  hope  that  today's  problem  will 
yet  be  solved,  as  was  that  of  a  previous  decade  when  their 
destruction  was  first  threatened  and  the  Palisades  Interstate 
Park  Commission  came  into  being. 

That  chapter  in  the  preservation  of  the  Palisades  was 
written  back  in  1900,  as  a  result  of  a  very  different  sort  of 
invasion  than  that  which  threatens  them  today.  Quarry- 
men — great  and  small — were  finding  "pay  dirt"  in  the 


CAN   you  see    five   years    ahead?     Use  your 
brains  and   think  in  terms  of  1932  instead    of 
1927.    At   the   completion    of  the  greatest  bridge  in 
the  World. 

"THE  HUDSON  RIVER  BRIDGE" 

Can  you  see  a  solid  row  of  high  class  apartment 
houses  all  along  the  Palisades,  overlooking  the 
mighty  Hudson  River  and  the  .great  City  of  New 
York. 

Atop  the  Palisades,  often  referred  to  as  the 
"Balcony  of  the  World,"  its  eastern  boundary  com- 
manding from  a  height  of  from  four  to  five-hundred 
feet,  a  magnificient  view  of  New  York  City,  West- 
chester  and  the  distant  Long  Island  Sound. 

The  very  section  where  Dr.  Chas.  V.  PaterriO, 

one  of  the  shrewdest  real  estate  buyers  and  the  fore- 
most apartment  house  builder,  bought  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  land  and  will  erect  the  finest  apart- 
ments almost  immediately.  "Does  that  mean  any- 
thing to  you?" 

WHY  YOU  SHOULD  BUY  REAL  ESTATE 

When  you  buy  stocks,  bonds  and  other  so-called 
securities  you  only  buy  paper  of  lien  on  real  estate. 
When  you  buy  Real  Estate,  you  buy  the  Real 
thing,  something  that  cannot  be  taken  away  from 
you  and  thai,  if  chosen  with  care  and  intelligence,  will 
make  you  a  rich  man. 

Remember Real   Estate  is   Real 

property  and  has  Real  value. 


From  a  real  estate  folder,  typical  of  many,  advertis- 
ing the  sales  possibilities  of  Palisades  real  estate 

cliffs  of  the  Palisades.  The  cliffs  were  private  property. 
The  owners  were  the  sole  arbiters  of  their  fate.  Blasting 
resounded  morning  and  night.  Giant  machines  gnawed  at 
the  mammoth  rock  formations.  Nature  had  worked  for 
centuries;  man  was  destroying  in  a  day.  The  great  wall  of 
traprock  would  in  a  generation  become  a  cadaverous  wreck. 
The  cry  arose — save  the  Palisades!  Public  opinion  was 
focussed  by  a  group  of  citizens.  An  answer  was  found.  By 
joint  action  of  the  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  an 
interstate  Palisades  Park  Commission  was  formed,  "to 
provide  for  the  selection,  location,  appropriation  and 
management  of  certain  lands  along  the  Palisades  of  the 
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Drawing  by  J.   P.   G. 


THE  IMPENDING  LANDSCAPE  OF  1932  AND  AFTER 
"A  gap-toothed  horizon  of  skyscrapers,  billboards,  water  tanks  and  Coney  Island  shows" 

Hudson  River  for  an  interstate  park,  and  thereby  to  pre-     Though  it  is  true — as  the  extension  of  the  Interstate  Park 
serve  the  scenery  of  the   Palisades."    The  Palisades  were     in  various  places  above  the  cliffs  would  testify — the  law  does 


saved — temporarily. 


not  prevent  the  commission  from  acquiring  land  above  "the 


The  commission  set  out  at  once,  bringing  under  its  juris-  top  of  the  steep  edge  of  the  cliff"  by  purchase  or  gift,  it 
diction  the  cliffs  extending  from  Fort  Lee,  in  Bergen  cannot  do  so  unless  the  owners  are  willing  to  sell,  as  its 
County,  New 
Jersey,  to  a 
little  beyond 
the  New 
York  state 
line.  The 
right  of  emi- 
nent domain 
was  e  x  e  r- 
cised.the  face 
of  the  cliffs 
taken  over. 
Under  the 
leadership  of 
the  late 
George  W. 
Perkins, 
funds  were 
raised  from 

the  public  treasury  and  private  sources.  The  land  was 
purchased  from  its  owners,  and  the  Palisades  Interstate 
Park  created.  In  addition  to  preserving  the  Palisades  from 
the  water  line  to  the  ridge  in  all  their  beauty,  the  commission 
has  created  many  types  of  recreational  facilities  along  the 
cliffs  and  shore  and  in  its  mountain  camps — facilities  which 
bring  joy  to  over  five  million  visitors  annually.  •  Its  work 
is  one  of  the  magnificent  accomplishments  of  state  (or 
rather  interstate)  administration.  But  that  is  another 
story. 

Today's  emergency  cannot  be  met  by  leaving  it  to  the 
interstate  commission.  Large-scale  community  action  is 
necessary.  Much  money  must  be  raised  or  voted.  State 
legislation  must  be  passed.  The  powers  delegated  to  the 
commission  thirty  years  ago  are  not  sufficient  to  solve  the 
present  problem.  By  the  acts  creating  it,  the  commission 
was  empowered  (in  addition  to  taking  over  a  few  specific 
parcels  of  land  above  the  cliffs)  to  select  and  locate  only 
"such  lands  lying  between  the  top  of  the  steep  edge  of  the 


How  one  real-estate  operator  appreciates  what  the  bridge  will  bring 


right  of  condemnation  may  be  exercised  only  below.  In 
short,  provision  was  originally  made  simply  to  rescue  the 
Palisade  cliffs  from  the  quarrymen.  The  ravishes  of  a 
future  generation  from  another  quarter  could  scarcely  have 
been  predicted  thirty  years  ago.  Regional  planning  was 
then  barely  conceived,  and  the  ___^^^^^__^^^^^ 
river  still  stood  as  the  barrier 
to  urban  expansion. 

But,  ask  the  commission's 
critics,  with  all  due  credit  to 
the  past  performance  of  this 
body,  has  it  been  derelict  in  not 
bringing  the  present  situation 
forcefully  to  the  attention  of 
the  public,  and  taking  the  lead 
this  new  crisis  which  has 


in 


been  brought  to  a  head  by  the 
Hudson  Bridge?  Let  the  com- 
mission justify  its  own  position. 


FINAL 
PATERNO  AUCTIONS 


•—<->  ENGLEWOOD " 


Satarday,  MAY  5th 


WILUAMKENNELLY,  R.J  E.UI,  *«&«« 


Palisades"   (the  ridge)    "and  exterior  bulkhead  line  estab-     The  job  it  has  on  its  hands,  it     Distributed  to  every  passenger  on 
lished  by  law  upon  the  Hudson  River"    (the  shore  line),     claims,    taxes    all    the   strength     the  Ft.  Lee  ferries  early  in  May 
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and  influence  it  can  muster.  All  its  available  resources  and 
energy  have  been  necessary  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  make 
its  current  accounts  balance  and  to  carry  the  definite  responsi- 
bilities it  was  created  to  meet.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
in  addition  to  the  areas  in  New  Jersey,  discussed  in  this 
article,  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  Commission  has  under 
its  jurisdiction  other  parks  in  New  York  State.  The  entire 
park  now  consists  of  about  1,000  acres  of  land  in  New 
Jersey,  comprising  the  whole  shore  front  of  the  Palisades 
between  the  high-water  mark  of  the  Hudson  River  and  the 
top  of  the  cliffs  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  River 
from  Fort  Lee  to  the  New  York  state  line,  and  including 
four  or  five  parcels  of  land  above  the  cliffs;  550  acres  of 
land  at  Blauvelt,  New  York;  780  acres  in  the  Hook 
Mountain-Rockland  sections;  36,000  acres  at  Bear 
Mountain  and  Harriman  State  Park;  and  800  acres  in  the 
Storm  King  sections.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  moneys  expended 
have  been  raised  from  private  sources.  Much  of  this  has 
been  contributed  by  individual  commissioners  themselves. 
Obviously  the  remainder  was  raised  largely  through  their 
combined  efforts.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  interest  and 
energy  it  has  exercised,  the  commission  asserts  it  has 
had  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  park  within  the  state 
appropriations  and  other  available  moneys. 

But,  continue  its  critics,  not  only  has  the  commission 
done  nothing  to  prevent  this  threatened  inroad  on  the 
Palisades,  but  it  has  actually  sold  a  tract  of  land  which  it 
held  atop  the  cliffs.  True,  says  the  commission,  we  did. 
But,  alas,  this  was  done  in  order  to  meet  financial  obli- 
gations that  could  not  be  ignored.  Our  position  has  been 
often  a  desperate  one. 

And  further  its  inaction  in  taking  any  leadership  in  the 
matter,  the  commission  claims,  was  not  the  part  of  inertia 
but  rather  of  caution.  The  interstate  park  at  the  foot  of 
the  Palisades  is  not 
a  popular  institution 
in  many  quarters  of 
New  Jersey.  The 
commission's  posi- 
tion is  a  delicate 
one,  and,  says  Fred- 
erick C.  Sutro,  the 
chairman,  it  "must 
avoid  suspicion  that 
it  is  grasping  for 
further  power."  The 
commissioners  indi- 
vidually and  col- 
lectively assert  that  When  the 


(despite  their  apparent  indifference)  they  are  outraged  at 
the  possible  desecration  of  the  Palisades.  They  feel  deeply 
the  inroads  of  present-day  exploiters  and  are  anxious  and 
ready  to  cooperate  to  the  utmost  to  create  a  parkway  above 
the  cliffs.  But,  according  to  their  chairman,  chances  for  a 
successful  campaign  are  greater  if  it  be  initiated  by  a  group 
of  interested  individuals — none  of  whom,  he  promises,  will 
put  forth  more  strenuous  efforts  than  himself.  The  obstacles 
are  many,  but  by  all  working  together  can  be  overcome. 

A4D  so  Mr.  Sutro  introduces  us  to  the  practical  aspects  of 
the  matter.  Complicated  as  they  are,  are  they  insuper- 
able? He  thinks  not  if  they  are  squarely  faced.  And  what 
do  these  difficulties  involve?  In  the  main,  they  are  three- 
fold, and  might  roughly  be  described  as  first,  the  unfriendly 
attitude  of  a  portion  of  the  New  Jersey  public,  and  especially 
opposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  residents  of  the  New 
Jersey  communities  situated  directly  above  the  Palisades, 
to  the  extension — past  or  present — of  the  Palisades  Park 
to  include  any  land  above  the  crest  of  the  Palisades ;  second, 
New  York's  lethargy  toward  the  whole  matter;  and  third, 
the  financial  outlay  involved. 

Enter  New  Jersey  first.  During  recent  years  there  have 
been  created  a  number  of  park  commissions  in  various 
sections  of  New  Jersey,  the  members  of  which  fully  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  park  areas.  Many  of  them  together 
with  individual  citizens  and  groups,  are  alive  to  the  gravity 
of  the  present  situation  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson.  Yet 
the  fact  remains  that  public  sentiment  throughout  the  state 
is  by  no  means  as  yet  crystallized  in  favor  of  extending  the 
boundaries  of  the  Palisades  Park.  And  in  the  last  analysis, 
it  is  the  general  public  which  must  decide.  Much  edu- 
cation will  be  needed  before  the  enactment  of  necessary 
legislation  by  the  state  of  New  Jersey  can  be  anticipated. 

Meanwhile,  as  is  so 
often  the  case,  the 
antis  are  more  ar- 
ticulate than  the 
pros. 

What  are  the  ob- 
jections held  in 
New  Jersey?  First, 
there  are  those  New 
Jerseyites  who  have 
never  completely 
reconciled  them- 
selves to  the  Pali- 
sades Interstate  Park 
crest  is  gone  as  it  stands  today. 
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— Present  sections  of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  shown  in  solid  black.    Suggested  additions  shown  in  stipple 


Twelve  miles  of  valuable  shore  front,  they  complain,  are 
tied  up  in  perpetuity,  and  they  cling  to  great  dreams  of 
what  might  have  been  developed  in  the  way  of  harbor 
facilities  if  that  territory  had  been  left  free  for  such 
purposes. 

Second,  there  are  those  New  Jerseyites  who,  though  having 
no  quarrel  with  the  past,  are  unwilling  to  allocate  any  more 
land  for  park  purposes  or  to  exercise  the  state's  right  of 
eminent  domain.  These  opponents  feel  they  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  make  further  sacrifices  of  land  that  might  be 
commercially  developed.  They  claim  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  such  action  would  be  negligible  to  the  state 
in  comparison  with  the  loss  in  income  to  be  derived  from 
such  taxable  property.  Their  objection  is  fiscal  and  they  can 
be  won  over  only  if  they  are  brought  to  realize  that  similar 
undertakings  elsewhere  have  had  exactly  the  opposite  result. 
But  more  of  this  later. 

There  are  other  Jerseyites,  nearby  ones,  who  object  to  the 
use  of  the  Palisades  by  the  city  dwellers  from  across  the 
river  and  say  they  are  nuisances.  But  obviously  if  the  park 
area  were  adequate  these  holiday  makers  would  more  likely 
stay  within  its  bounds.  And  there  are  the  Jerseyites  who 
live  in  counties  remote  from  Bergen  County,  who  object  to 
such  a  sum  of  money  being  put  into  improvements  planned 
for  a  single  locality. 

Finally,  there  are  those  New  Jerseyites  who  cannily  point 
out  that  to  preserve  the  grandeur  of  the  Palisades  will  cost 
a  lot  of  money.  The  Palisades  are  really  New  York's 
concern,  not  ours,  say  they.  It  is  true  these  bluffs  are 
situated  in  New  Jersey  but  they  lie  in  the  state's  backyard. 
Though  New  Jerseyites  appreciate  their  beauty,  they  rarely 
see  it.  It  is  from  Riverside  Drive  in  New  York  that  this 
masterpiece  of  natural  beauty  is  to  be  gloried  in.  If  New 
Yorkers  think  their  view  worth  saving,  let  them  pay  for  it. 

Where  then  does  New  York  stand?  Does  it  recognize 
its  share  in  the  responsibility  ?  The  creation  of  the  Palisades 
Interstate  Park 
Commission  in 
1900,  would  indi- 
cate that  the  com- 
monwealth of  New 
York  does  appre- 
ciate that  the  pres- 
ervation of  land  out- 
side its  bounds  in 
the  state  of  New 
Jersey  may  be  a 
cooperative  problem 
for  the  two  states  to 


Evening  along  the  Palisades 


face  jointly.  That  in  the  past  New  Yorkers  have  been 
willing  to  recognize  this  to  the  fullest  extent,  is  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that  of  the  moneys  expended  in  the  New  Jersey 
section  of  the  park  49.8  per  cent  was  contributed  by  New 
York  either  from  public  or  private  sources.  Nonetheless, 
although  New  York  has  in  the  past  thus  recognized 
geographic  boundaries  as  artificial  dividing  lines  when  it 
comes  to  facing  a  great  civic  need  of  the  urban  district, 
not  only  the  state  but  the  city  have  been  utterly  lethargic  in 
the  face  of  the  present  emergency.  That,  in  some  ways, 
has  been  a  more  difficult  tendency  to  combat  than  the 
prevalence  of  active  hostility  in  certain  quarters  in  New 
Jersey.  Sporadically,  here  and  there,  an  individual  organi- 
zation has  given  a  passing  glance  to  the  need  for  creating 
a  parkway  to  prevent  unsightly  structures  from  springing 
up  above  the  Hudson  cliffs.  'But  the  problem  has  been 
regarded  as  difficult,  so  no  real  attempt  has  been  made  to 
solve  it,  and  only  scattered  efforts  have  been  made  to  initiate 
an  organized  movement  against  it.  The  prospect  has  been 
generally  brushed  aside  with  the  passing  remark,  it  is  too 
late  to  accomplish  anything. 

A*J  exception  is  Leopold  O.  Rothschild,  an  attorney  and  a 
moving  spirit  in  the  Citizens'  Union.  Largely  as  a  result 
of  his  efforts,  that  body  a  year  ago  issued  the  report  quoted  ; 
but  it  has  not  moved  further  in  the  matter.  In  the  course 
of  his  efforts,  Mr.  Rothschild  wrote  the  editor  of  a  powerful 
metropolitan  newspaper  suggesting  that  it  take  an  active 
stand.  The  reply  illustrates  a  stereotyped  point  of  view: 

If  this  had  been  undertaken  years  ago,  at  the  time  that  the 
interstate  park  was  being  planned,  it  might  have  been  feasible. 
City  growth  and  the  rise  of  suburban  values  make  the  cost 
now  prohibitive.  ...  In  view  of  the  cost  of  the  project  you 
suggest  .  .  .  our  paper  does  not  see  its  way  clear  to  make  an 
issue  of  the  matter. 

The   attitude  of   New  York   officialdom   has  been   very 

similar.  To  quote 
from  a  letter  of  a 
high  state  official: 

What  you  have  in 
mind  is  very  desir- 
able but  apparently 
impractical  on  ac- 
count of  the  cost.  .  .  . 
I  am  sure  you  must 
be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  those  of  us  who 
are  interested  in  the 
state  park  program 
(Continued  on 
pafft  307) 
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JOHN   DEWEY 
By  Jacob  Epstein 


For  a  quarter  of  a  century  John  Dewey,  as  teacher  and  philosopher,  has 
given  new  understanding  to  parents  and  teachers;  and  to  little  children,  free- 
dom and  creative  joy.  In  gratitude  for  his  vision  and  leadership  a  group  of 
Dr.  Dewey's  friends  and  students  are  presenting  to  him  and  indirectly  to 
the  art  world,  this  portrait  in  bronze  by  a  sculptor  of  international  fame 
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By  ELIZABETH  IRWIN 


XT  doesn't  take  very  long  to  trim  a  Christmas 
tree — to   hang  on  little  trinkets,  lights  and 
silver  festoons.    It  is  all  complete  perhaps  in 
half  an  hour.    For  the  same  little  tree  in  the 
forest  to  trim  itself  with  its  own  cones  is  a 
matter  of  growth  so  slow  that  it  is  almost 
imperceptible.    The  difference  between  these  two  processes 
is  the  difference  between  the  aims  of  the  old  education  and 
the  new. 

To  get  immediate,  showy  results  something  must  be  added 
to  the  child — hung  on  like  a  decoration.  Real  organic  growth 
is  so  gradual,  so  unobtrusive  that  it  does  not  satisfy  the 
anxious  parent  or  teacher.  They  wish  to  be  assured  at  every 
turn  that  the  child  is  being  visibly  improved.  The  new 
education,  like  modern  farming,  believes  that  the  place  to 
put  the  effort  is  the  environment.  If  the  soil  is  made  rich 
enough,  yet  not  too  rich,  growth  takes  place  normally. 

Schools  have  for  too  long  been  modelled  on  the  mediaeval 
monastery  where  formal  education  began.  The  class  room 
has  for  years  been  a  place  like  the  monastery  where  the 
world  is  shut  out.  The  original  scholars,  the  monks,  were 
those  who  found  life  in  a  real  world  too  perilous,  and  re- 
tired from  it  to  find  satisfaction  in  learning.  Reading  and 
writing  were  a  substitute  for  reality.  Modern  psychologists 
and  mental  hygienists  tell  us  that  those  people  are  happiest 
and  healthiest  who  can  best  adjust  to  reality,  can  meet  life 
face  to  face.  The  school  then,  if  it  is  to  help  individuals 
to  be  efficient  and  active  members  of  society,  must  introduce 
children  into  life  rather  than  shelter  them  from  it.  It  must 
be  a  laboratory  rather  than  a  monastery. 

Just  this,  I  should  say,  is  the  task  of  education  today— to 
change  our  schools  from  monasteries  into  laboratories,  labora- 
tories not  where  educators  experiment  with  children  but 
where  children  experiment  with  life.  This  is  the  true 
meaning,  so  often  misunder- 
stood, of  experimental  edu- 
cation. 

In  a  public  school,  I  be- 
lieve a  fair  trial  of  this  new 
point  of  view  can  only  be 
begun  and  carried  on  with 
very  young  children,  devel- 
oping with  them  as  they 
proceed  through  school. 
New  methods  of  teaching 
arithmetic  may  begin  in 
any  grade.  Such  modern 
schemes  as  projects  will 
succeed  all  along  the  line. 
But  to  allow  the  children 
to  grow  through  an  en- 
riched environment,  follow- 
ing their  interests,  develop- 
ing industry  and  compe- 
tence through  activity,  de- 
mands a  consistent  and 


The  "New"  Education  in  P.  S.  61 

Public  School  61  on  Manhattan's  lower  east 
side,  is  the  usual  huge,  grimy  barracks  in  which 
big  cities  house  their  school  children.  Most  of  its 
pupils  live  in  crowded  tenement  homes.  Many  of 
them  know  English  as  a  secondary  language. 
Here,  without  elaborate  private-school  trappings, 
Elizabeth  Irwin  and  her  co-workers  have  made  a 
laboratory  of  the  "new"  education,  "not  where 
educators  experiment  with  children  but  where 
children  experiment  with  life."  In  this  article 
Miss  Irwin  describes  this  experimenting  in  terms 
of  new  freedom  and  creative  joy  for  dull,  normal 
and  gifted  children,  checked  against  the  progress 
of  c  ntrol  groups.  No  teacher,  no  school  ad- 
ministrator and  no  parent  can  afford  to  overlook 
what  that  checking  shows. 
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consecutive  point  of  view  beginning  with  the  first  days  in 
school. 

Accordingly,  when  the  Public  Education  Association  was 
given  the  opportunity  to  set  up  a  group  of  experimental 
classes  as  a  part  of  a  New  York  public  school,  we  began 
with  one  hundred  first-grade  children  in  a  small  building 
on  East  i6th  Street.  In  the  beginning  these  classes  were 
conducted  as  an  annex  to  a  public  school  and  later  were 
moved  into  a  regular  public-school  building  and  became 
part  of  Public  School  61,  under  the  supervision  of  Rose 
Davidson,  principal  of  this  school.  The  classes  are  assigned 
by  the  principal  to  regular  public-school  teachers,  who  are 
assisted  by  an  experimental  staff  of  four.  The  purpose  of 
this  work  is  to  show  to  what  extent  modern,  progressive 
school  methods,  current  in  the  best  private  schools  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  are  practical  in  a  large  city  public 
school. 

Our  widest  departure  from  the  traditional  procedure  was 
in  the  first  two  years  of  the  child's  school  life.  During  the 
first  year  and  a  half,  after  our  children  began  school  in 
the  first  grade,  no  regular  academic  work  was  given.  Our 
main  purpose  was  to  create  during  these  early  years  an 
atmosphere  to  win  the  children  to  a  permanent  attitude  of 
cooperation  with  their  school  which  would  carry  them  on 
into  the  tasks  of  later  years.  We  were  able  to  free  our 
rooms  of  all  set  furniture.  We  painted  the  walls  and  wood- 
work gay  colors,  apple  green  and  bright  yellow.  We  had 
wicker  chairs  and  low  tables,  chintz  curtains,  growing 
flowers  and  live  animals.  We  had  a  day  of  activity,  in- 
doors and  out;  music  and  dancing;  painting  and  model- 
ling; block  building  and  the  use  of  tools;  story  telling  and 
reading  aloud ;  trips  and  bus  rides.  During  this  time,  the 
mothers  as  well  as  the  children  became  friends  of  the 
school.  On  this  we  have  built  our  later  work. 

We     have     had      three 

kinds  of  classes — one  for 
gifted  children,  one  for 
normal,  one  for  dull  chil- 
dren, all  of  the  same  age. 
When  our  classes  reached 
the  2B  grade,  we  began  the 
teaching  of  reading,  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic  to  the 
extent  of  one  hour  and  a 
half  out  of  the  five-hour 
day.  We  had  made  prep- 
aration for  the  introduction 
of  reading  by  picture  books 
and  story  telling,  thus 
building  up  an  attitude  of 
expectation  toward  books 
as  something  pleasant  and 
desirable,  so  that  when  we 
gradually  slid  over  into 
teaching  reading,  it  was  re- 
ceived by  the  children  with 
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eagerness  and  cooperation.  Those  children  who  did  not  wish 
to  study  reading — three  in  number — were  allowed  to  \vait 
still  longer.  Before  the  term  was  over,  all  but  one  child 
were  working  away  at  it.  It  was  surprising  to  us  how 
easily  the  children  acquired  their  reading.  With  their 
greater  maturity,  and  their  expectant,  cooperative  interest, 
they  were  easily  up  with  their  contemporaries  in  other  classes 
in  a  year.  This,  with  some  reservations,  was  true  even  of 
the  duller  group.  The  more  laborious  steps  in  acquiring 
the  technique  of  reading  could  be  largely  passed  over  ex- 
cept with  the  dull  group.  Here  a  slow,  consecutive  process 
had  to  be  gone  through  as  usual,  but  in  less  time. 

THE  one  child  who  delayed  his  learning  longest  was 
Conrad.  He  was  almost  nine,  and  I  must  confess 
made  us  a  little  nervous.  'But  we  had  determined  to  be 
game  and  really  wait  until  each  child  wanted  to  read  of 
his  own  initiative.  One  day  Conrad  came  to  the  office  with 
a  big  book.  "Now,  I've  got  to  learn  to  read,"  he  said  as 
he  turned  from  one  illustration  to  another.  He  seemed  to 
expect  to  begin  with  The  Story  of  Mankind,  which  had  been 
too  alluring  to  resist.  We  explained  that  it  •would  take  some 
months  and  he  would  have  to  work.  "All  right,"  he  said, 
laying  down  his  book,  "I  guess  I  can  wait."  We  gave  him 
a  Courtis  Primer,  by  which  a  child  builds  up  a  vocabulary 
by  following  a  series  of  directions  like,  "color  the  bird 
blue."  A  series  of  leaflets  lead  a  first-grade  child  along 
week  by  week  until  he  has  quite  painlessly  learned  to  read. 
Conrad  was,  however,  no  first-grade  child.  He  pushed 
along  doing  a  week's  work  every  day,  until  by  summer  holi- 
days he  could  read  the  third  reader.  During  the  summer 
he  took  to  the  library,  while  school  was  closed.  Before  he 
had  read  a  year,  he  was  reading  books  away  beyond  the 
»aste  and  ability  of  his  classmates.  The  Prince  and  the 


Pauper,  Nights  with  Uncle  Remus,  Baldwin's  Story  of 
Roland,  Tom  Sawyer  were  among  the  books  he  read  within 
eighteen  months.  I  cannot  help  but  think  that  in  missing 
all  the  literary  "blah"  that  fills  the  first  three  years  of  most 
children's  reading  for  themselves,  he  missed  a  deteriorating 
influence  that  I  should  be  glad  to  see  all  children  spared. 

The  preparation  for  the  study  of  arithmetic  had  been 
by  the  concrete  use  of  numbers  in  games,  in  measuring,  in 
counting  and  estimating  quantities  and  numbers  of  things. 
The  children  knew  quarts  and  pints,  pounds  and  ounces  by 
experience  before  they  knew  the  symbols  for  the  numbers. 
One  cannot  assume  too  much  as  to  cause  and  effect,  but  for 
some  reason  our  children  have  always  liked  arithmetic.  The 
children  who  have  had  any  difficulty  with  it  in  our  groups 
have  been  children  who  entered  the  classes  in  later  years. 

With  the  academic  work  disposed  of  in  one  and  a  half 
hours,  we  have  had  throughout  our  school  years  three  hours 
and  a  half  a  day  to  continue  the  interests  begun  in  the  first 
years — music,  dancing,  craft,  physical  training,  dramatics, 
painting  and  modelling,  and  trips  to  points  of  interest  in 
the  city. 

Our  history  course  we  have  developed  in  a  way  not  wholly 
our  own  but  very  differently  from  the  course  outlined  for 
the  elementary  schools  in  New  York  City.  In  the  second 
grade  we  worked  out,  through  play  and  dramatization,  the 
life  of  the  American  Indian.  In  the  third  grade  we  made 
voyages  of  discovery  including  Columbus ;  then  early  colonial 
life  with  spinning  and  weaving,  samplers,  etc.,  craft,  and 
the  making  of  a  colonial  house  with  miniature  furniture 
copied  from  the  colonial  wing  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 
At  the  fourth  grade  we  dropped  American  history' and  went 
back  to  the  stories  of  the  beginning  of  things  in  literature 
and  history.  From  here  on,  these  subjects  worked  closely 
together.  The  picture  (see  illustrative  photograph)  of  the 
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children's  mural  decorations  on  the  coat  cupboards  gives 
their  idea  of  what  it  is  all  about — the  cave-man,  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  the  Phoenicians  and  shipping,  the  Arabs  and  Per- 
sians and  the  beginning  of  writing,  then  Greece  with  the 
Parthenon  and  shepherds,  Rome,  and  Charlemagne.  The 
last  panel — Marco  Polo — does  not  show  in  the  picture. 

The  children  enjoyed  in  connection  with  this  work  learn- 
ing, in  a  simple  way,  methods  of  research,  going  out  to 
find  related  material  in  libraries  and  museums.  For  in- 
stance, in  relation  to  their  study  of  Greece,  a  fourth  grade 
divided  into  groups  and  selected  topics  for  study.  One 
group  specialized  on  Troy,  another  studied  Athenian  life, 
another  the  life  of  a  boy  in  Sparta.  A  trip  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art  gave  them  the  idea  of  working  out  their 
ideas  in  plasticine.  The  flower  show  gave  them  ideas  of 
ways  to  make  trees  and  grass.  They  cut  large  pieces  of 
beaver  board  and  began  with  enthusiasm.  Immediately  they 
found  how  many  things  they  didn't  know — about  the  height 
of  mountains,  the  houses,  the  ships,  the  walls,  the  color 
of  beaches,  the  kind  of  trees  that  grew  there.  From  this 
concrete  need,  they  went  to  books  and  pictures.  One  of  the 
children  found  a  Sunday  paper  with  pictures  and  the  story 
of  a  buried  city.  This  she  brought  to  school  and  introduced 
it  into  class  discussion.  In  this  discussion,  reports  of  work 
are  made  and  challenged.  This  is  a  method  of  pooling  the 
findings  for  common  use. 

SOME  quotations  from  this  discussion  show  how  the  chil- 
dren think.  The  height  of  Mt.  Olympus  was  one  day  up 
for  settlement.  How  could  they  go  ahead  unless  they  knew 
how  big  to  make  it.  "My  aunt  climbed  a  mountain,"  said 
Hannah,  "that  was  three  flights  high."  "Gee,  that's  hardly 
a  mountain  at  all,"  said  Peter,  "it's  only  a  hill.  It  has 
to  be  at  least  six  flights  to  be  a  mountain."  Many  children 


might  have  less  concrete  conceptions  than  these  tei.ement 
children,  to  whom  a  "flight"  is  a  common  measure  of  height. 

In  another  discussion  hour  in  the  same  class,  they  were 
planning  how  to  build  the  Acropolis.  They  had  already 
erected  the  temple  of  Nike,  the  pillars  carved  from  snow- 
white  soap,  but  the  theater  puzzled  them.  Was  it  a  movie 
theater,  Howard  wanted  to  know.  There  was  a  consensus 
of  opinion  that  it  was  not,  just  why  they  were  not  sure. 
Jerry  said,  "They  weren't  invented  then."  "When  were 
movies  invented?"  some  one  wanted  to  know.  "I  am  not 
sure,"  said  Maria,  "just  when,  but  I  am  sure  it  was  some- 
time after  Christ."  These  na'ive  gropings  after  orientation 
are  real  efforts  to  organize  thinking.  They  represent  some- 
thing that  does  not  go  on  in  the  ordinary  class  room. 
Dramatization  and  projects  connected  with  the  different 
periods  made  the  work  very  concrete  and  real.  One  group 
built  a  puppet  theater.  In  this  they  gave  for  the  assemblies 
their  versions  of  the  legends  of  King  Arthur,  Siegfried  aiid 
Roland. 

With  the  dull  group,  we  did  not  attempt  this  world  his- 
tory but  have  gone  more  slowly  over  the  periods  of  American 
history  with  such  projects  as  a  costumed  reproduction  of  a 
reception  at  the  home  of  a  governor  of  Virginia.  A  minuet 
with  many  dignified  characters  of  the  day  was  a  great  fea- 
ture of  this  performance. 

In  the  fourth  year  the  three  oldest  classes  were  tested 
with  standard  tests  against  control  groups  from  the  tradi- 
tionally organized  classes  in  the  same  building.  In  spite  of 
late  beginnings  and  curtailed  hours  of  instruction,  the  gifted 
group  measured  one  grade  ahead  of  its  control  and  changed 
its  designation  from  48  to  56  the  following  term.  They  did 
not  "skip"  a  grade  in  the  accepted  sense  but  went  smoothly 
on,  merely  graduating  one  term  sooner.  The  normal  group 
measured  equal  to  their  control  group  and  the  dull  group 
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was  no  duller  than  the  dull  children  of  the  regular 
grade. 

In  February,  1928,  the  gifted  group  went  to  the 
Junior  High  School  and  have  left  our  care.  Be- 
fore they  went  we  gave  them  a  Stanford  Achieve- 
ment Test  and  compared  them  with  a  group  of 
equal  intelligence  who  had  come  up  through  the 
regular  grades.  Our  children  excelled  in  both  the 
total  scores  and  in  achievement  quotients.  They 
especially  excelled  in  reading,  arithmetic,  science 
and  nature  study. 


Case 

i 
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3 
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6 

8 
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"3 
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III 
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1 08 
1 08 
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A  comparison,  child  for  child,  in  the  achievement  quotients 

IN  going  through  the  elementary  school  curriculum  a 
single  time  with  three  groups  of  differing  intellectual 
equipment,  we  feel  that  we  have  but  scratched  the  surface. 
Even  if  we  might  have  an  opportunity  to  recommend  a  new 
curriculum  to  be  widely  used,  we  should  hesitate  to  do  so 
on  so  little  experience.  Following  these  groups  is  another 
group  of  gifted  children  now  in  the  fourth  grade.  With 
them  we  are  trying  to  retain  that  which  has  seemed  best 
with  the  previous  groups,  and  to  change  that  which  most 
obviously  needs  improvement.  It  is  impossible  to  go. faster 
than  you  can  educate  parents  and  train  teachers  in  new 
ways  of  teaching.  We  have  had  a  three-fold  task — to  edu- 
cate the  children,  to  train  the  teachers,  and  to  demonstrate 


Rip  Van  Winkle  made  into  a  play  by  a  sixth-grade  group 


"The  children's  mural  decorations  on  the  coat  cupboards" 


the  practicability  of  our  methods  of  work.     The  second  of 
these  has  been  and  still  remains  the  hardest  task. 

We  have  tried  in  so  far  as  possible  to  eliminate  competi- 
tion as  a  motive  for  work.  We  have  got  along  very  nicely 
without  marks  and  without  report  cards.  As  a  rule,  the 
child  that  gets  the  lowest  mark  is  the  one  who  needs  the 
most  encouragement.  The  one  who  gets  the  high  marks  is 
usually  the  prig  that  needs  praise  the  least.  We  have  not 
failed  to  promote  any  children  and  have  thus  eliminated  to 
a  large  extent  the  fear  which  often  paralyzes  effort.  Threats 
of  all  kinds  have  been  taboo.  We  have  tried  to  cultivate 
instead  the  kind  of  unselfconscious  industry  that  springs 
from  interest  in  the  work  rather  than  interest  in  getting 
ahead  of  some  one  else.  We  have  tried  as  far  as  was  ex- 
pedient to  get  rid  of  the  use  of  uniform  text-books  in  all 
subjects  except  arithmetic,  allowing  individuals  and  groups 
to  make  a  sincere  contribution  to  a  class  discussion  instead 
of  each  child  reciting  what  every  one  else  had  read  to  prove 
that  he  could  remember  it.  All  these  things  are  considered 
mere  details  of  the  educational  process,  yet  all  of  them  seem 
to  me  to  be  fundamental  to  sincerity  and  intellectual  integ- 
rity. We  have  tried  to  keep  our  class-room  discussion  real 
and  vital,  not  just  shaped  by  the  teacher  to  cover  prescribed 
ground.  If  a  child,  as  once  happened,  could  not  believe 
with  Columbus  that  the  earth  is  round,  the  time  was  given 
for  his  classmates  to  argue  the  point  with  him.  The  reality 
which  grows  out  of  sincere  discussion  is  often  shown  by 
the  way  a  subject  is  carried  over  from  a  class  period  in  his- 
tory to  the  craft  period  where  groups  of  children, 
as  they  saw  and  paint,  may  be  heard  carrying  on 
the  argument  over  some  moot  point  still  unsettled. 
Sometimes  the  origin  of  deep  discussions  comes 
out  of  home  problems,  things  discussed  by  parents 
the  night  before  while  the  child  was  supposedly 
asleep  in  an  adjoining  room.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  hear  "And  my  father  told  him,"  or  some  such 
reference  to  infallible  authority.  One  day  a  group 
of  boys  were  working  in  a  corner.  Tony  was  tak- 
ing out  a  screw,  Irving  was  standing  with  his  ham- 
mer poised,  and  Willie  was  ruminatingly  holding 
his  half-finished  three-legged  stool.  The  teacher, 
casting  about  to  see  who  needed  help  in  his  work 
said,  "Well,  Willie,  what  are  you  thinking  about?" 
"About  Jesus,  Miss  Harris,"  he  said,  "if  he  is  the 
son  of  God  or  not.  Irving  says  he  ain't  and  Tony 
says  he  is.  How  can  (Continued  on  page  311) 
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By  JOHN  E.  KIRKPATRICK 


•LIGHTLY  back  from  the  great  highway 
which  stretches  from  Kalamazoo  through 
Grand  Rapids  and  up  into  the  northern  end 
of  Michigan's  "lower  peninsula,"  partly 
hidden  by  shrubs  and  trees,  unnoticed  by  the 
speeding  motorist,  stands  a  large,  unusual 
looking  building.  It  is  the  old  Ashland  Folk  High  School. 
Here  a  group  of  "new"  or  "progressive"  school  people 
who  have  discovered  the  kinship  between  the  Grundtvigian 
principles  of  education  as  essentially  a  liberating  process  and 
their  own  pedagogical  theories,  are  to  try  out  during  the 
present  summer  an  experiment  in  adult  education. 

The  folk  highschools  or  peoples'  colleges  which  the  Danish 
settlers  have  established  in  the  United  States,  have  not 
flourished  like  those  in  the  northern  land  where  these  in- 
stitutions originated.  Perhaps  it  is  our  one  language  habit, 
our  provincialism  and  our  recoil  from  what  we  cannot 
readily  understand,  that  has  made  these  schools  where 
Danish  folk  songs  are  sung,  both  in  season  and  out,  and 
where  the  Danish  lecture  holds  its  place  with  the  English 
conversation  of  the  students,  seem  unimportant  if  not 
menacing.  Certainly  their  refusal  to  give  "courses,"  to  hold 
examinations  and  accord  credits  to  their  students,  has 
largely  discouraged  even  the  young  Danish  Americans  from 
attending  them.  They  have  nothing  easily  measurable  to 
show  for  the  time  spent  in  the  folk  school  or  college.  And 
the  stress  placed  on  "releasement"  and  "enlivenment,"  by 
folk  school  people,  seems  meaningless  to  most  freeborn 
Americans  whether  of  native  or  of  foreign  parentage. 

The  Ashland  Folk  High  School,  oldest  of  these  Danish 
American  folk  schools,  was  established  in  the  region  of 
Grand  Rapids  just  about  fifty  years  ago.  A  frame  building 
was  erected  on  the  model  of  the  schools  of  the  homeland. 
There  was,  of  course,  a  gymnasium  building  and  a 
Grundtvigian  church  near  at 
hand,  while  the  typical 
"burial  mound"  of  the 
Vikings  made  the  campus 
appear  homelike  to  the  older 
people.  The  school  building 
provides  under  one  roof, 
living  quarters  for  the  prin- 
cipal, his  family  and  assis- 
tants, kitchen  and  dining- 
room,  offices  and  library, 
lecture  rooms  and  dormitory 
space  which  will  accom- 
modate sixty  or  seventy-five 
students.  Like  the  schools  in 
Denmark,  this  institution 
was  never  expected  to  grow 
big.  The  American  college 
standard  of  measurement — 
thousands  of  students — was 
as  useless  here  as  the  yard- 
stick in  an  art  shop.  A  few 


Grown-up  Adventure 

Fifty  years  ago  a  colony  of  Danish  farmers 
established  in  the  Michigan  wilderness  a  center 
of  adult  education.  Their  school  followed  the 
Grundtvigian  plan  which  was  revolutionizing 
the  Danish  countryside.  This  summer,  under 
the  leadership  of  Professor  John  E.  Kirkpatrick, 
a  group  of  "progressive"  school  people  will  use 
the  old  Ashland  Folk  High  School  as  a  labo- 
ratory "where  mature  people  may  try  out  their 
own  education."  Professor  Kirkpatrick  here 
charts  this  cooperative  adventure  in  applying 
the  principles  of  Danish  adult  education  to  in- 
sistent problems  of  current  American  life — sex 
and  marriage,  jobs,  the  use  of  leisure,  com- 
munity relationships,  the  place  of  religion  in  the 
modern  world. 
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young  people  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five 
were  to  be  brought  together  for  three  or  four  months  each 
year.  Under  the  leadership  of  wise  and  self-mastered  men, 
they  were  aided  in  discovering  and  discarding  their  fears, 
their  complexes  and  their  inhibitions.  Play,  group  singing, 
wise  personal  counsel,  inspirational  lectures,  a  free,  joyous 
family  life,  enabled  the  young  person  to  find  himself  in  a 
few  months'  time  and  to  set  his  face  hopefully  toward  the 
problems  of  his  home  and  community.  From  these  he  had 
not  been  estranged ;  he  had  not  learned  extravagant  habits, 
nor  gained  a  conceit  of  learning.  He  had  not  been  given  an 
education;  he  had  been  put  in  the  way  of  gaining  an 
education. 

All  this  and  much  more  that  the  Ashland  School  stood 
for,  appealed  to  a  few  of  the  Danish  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood and  of  the  state.  But  neither  school  nor  community 
flourished.  The  soil  was  not  particularly  good,  even  after 
the  stumps  were  painfully  extracted  from  their  sandy  bed 
and  ranged  in  grotesque  rows  as  fences  along  farm  and  field 
lines.  The  people  of  the  second  and  third  generation, 
anxious  to  be  "American,"  if  not  "hundred  percenters," 
preferred  the  public  highschools,  the  normals  and  the 
colleges.  And  the  Michigan  cities  prospered  if  the  country 
did  not.  Today  most  of  the  descendants  of  the  people  who 
founded  the  Ashland  School  live  in  Grand  Rapids,  Detroit, 
or  the  smaller  industrial  cities.  They  work  in  the  auto- 
mobile factories  and  have  even  turned  realtors.  The  Ashland 
School  has  been  left  idle  for  eight  or  nine  years  except  at 
homecoming  time  when  several  hundred  people  gather  for 
a  few  days  to  review  the  past,  renew  acquaintance,  and 
refresh  the  ideals  inherited  from  their  ancestors. 

These  Danish  American  people  see  in  the  land  from 
which  they  sprang,  a  measure  of  freedom,  of  ability  and 
understanding  among  the  common  people  not  yet  attained 

in  the  country  of  their  adop- 
tion. They  are  natural 
liberals.  They  voted  for 
LaFollette.  They  are  not 
panicky  at  the  pacifist  pro- 
gram of  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation.  They  retain, 
even  in  our  cities,  something 
of  the  free,  joyous  and 
masterful  spirit  that  marks 
their  blood  relatives  in  the 
little  country  of  the  north — 
the  country  where,  though 
they  have  a  king,  they 
are  completely  democratic ; 
where  is  found  the  most 
highly  socialized  community 
in  Europe ;  though  not  so- 
cialistic, the  land  where  the 
small  farmer  dominates  not 
only  agricultural  activities 
and  interests,  but  the  market 
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"The  typical  'burial  mound'  of  the  Vikings  made 
the  campus  appear  homelike  to  the  older  people" 

places,  the  banks,  the  legislative  halls,  and  the  government 
of  the  nation. 

Under  such  circumstances,  to  the  Danish  Americans  and 
to  the  very  few  Americans  of  other  origins  who  have  dis- 
covered it,  the  folk  school,  as  the  inspiration  of  Denmark, 
is  coming  to  have  a  new  meaning.  But  American  liberals 
and  "progressive"  educators,  though  they  are  awakening  to 
the  significance  of  the  folk  schools  in  Denmark,  have  yet  to 
discover  these  schools  in  Minnesota,  in  Iowa,  in  Nebraska, 
in  California,  and  now  springing  up  in  modified  form  in 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  Said  one  of  the  Ashland  School  founders, 
"Not  six  of  our  American  neighbors  ever  understood 
what  we  were  trying  to  do."  One  of  the  most  noted  educa- 
tional leaders  in  Michigan,  a  native  of  the  state,  a  man  much 
interested  in  the  folk  schools  in  northern  Europe,  had  never 
heard  of  this  school  until  it  was  taken  over  bv  Americans. 


WHILE  they'  use  a  terminology  and  technique  some- 
what different  'from  our  "progressive"  schools — 
having  begun  their  work  before  psychology  was  invented — 
the  folk  schools  nevertheless  have  the  same  purpose  and  goal. 
In  the  folk  school  as  in  the  progressive,  the  method  is  readily 
modified  to  fit  the  mood  and  the  occasion.  If  his  students 
are  not  interested  in  his  lectures  on  American  history,  very 
well,  the  principal  of  one  of  the  Danish 
schools  on  the  plains  will  read  Rolvaag's 
Giants  in  the  Earth  at  the  lecture  hour, 
and  every  student,  together  with  the 
kitchen  force,  will  come  in  to  listen  with 
rapt  attention.  If  the  teacher  of  science  is 
not  present  at  the  appointed  hour,  the 
students  sing  folk  songs  in  Danish,  with 
an  occasional  Negro  spiritual.  Another 
hour  of  song,  added  to  the  song  at  the 
beginning  of  each  lecture,  and  the  hours 
set  aside  for  singing,  is  not  too  much. 

The  rule  in  these  schools  seems  to  be, 
"go  to  class  or  lecture  when  you  want  to, 
read  when  you  want  to,  sing  or  play  or 
talk  the  rest  of  the  time."  How  else  could 
an  orthodox  normal-school  teacher,  viewing 
for  the  first  time  a  folk  school  on  the 


Nebraskan  plains,  size  up  such 
a  school  except  by  saying, 
"Too  much  freedom ;  scholar- 
ship must  suffer."  How  can 
our  machine-made  teachers 
ever  discover  that  no  scholar- 
ship is  possible  until  mind  and 
spirit  are  freed,  and  that  the 
first  and  supreme  service  of 
the  school  is  to  give  freedom 
and  initiative  to  its  students? 

The  people  in  charge  of 
the  Ashland  Folk  School 
property  have  recently  been 
looking  for  a  progressive 
American  group  to  take  over 
and  try  out  their  school. 
They  believe  in  Danish  ideals, 
especially  the  Grundtvigian 
philosophy  of  education  and 
life,  but  they  believe  that 

these  ideals  and  this  philosophy  must  be  reinterpreted  and 
incarnated  into  the  America  of  today.  On  the  most  generous 
of  terms  they  offer  these  buildings  for  the  experiment  in 
adult  education. 

This  school  aims  to  be  a  free  laboratory,  bound  only  by 
established  principles  of  science,  where  mature  people  may 
try  out  their  own  education.  It  offers  an  opportunity  for  the 
suppressed  liberal,  whether  teacher  or  student ;  for  the 
teacher  anxious  to  discover  or  to  try  out  more  rational  and 
human  methods  of  teaching;  for  the  administrator  weary  of 
the  "red  (tape)  menace"  in  the  schools;  for  all  teachers  who 
are  interested  first  in  learning;  for  all  adults  who  have  a 
will  to  learn. 

During  the  winter  session,  which  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
announced  or  planned  for,  the  Ashland  School  for  Adult 
Education  will  seek  to  serve  that  occasional  and  rare  farmer 
who  begins  to  suspect  that  "production  is  not  enough,"  that 
the  American  farmer,  not  the  American  field,  is  the  crucial 
problem  of  American  agriculture.  For  a  few  weeks  in  mid- 
winter, in  this  school — and  perhaps  also  in  several  other 
similar  schools — this  farmer  who  has  begun  to  discover  in 
his  own  limitations  and  in  those  of  his  class  the  most  im- 
portant reasons  for  the  "failure  of  American  agriculture," 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  see  what  "releasement"  and 
"enlivenment"  mean.  He  will  have  an  opportunity  to  learn 


"Opportunities  for  fishing,  boating,  bathing" 
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by  means  of  the  "living  word"  and  the  printed  page,  how 
it  has  happened  that  the  Danish  farmer  has  come  to  be  not 
only  a  good  producer  but  a  successful  cooperator  in  selling 
his  products,  in  purchasing  his  supplies  and  in  financing  his 
business;  how  he  has  come  to  be  a  politically  minded  and 
efficient  citizen  who  runs  his  own  government  without  the 
dictation  of  "business"  men  and  politicians ;  and,  most 
important,  how  the  "dirt  farmer"  has  become  a  man  with 
a  sense  of  leisure  and  of  appreciation  for  beauty  and  the 
finer  things  of  life. 

AT  the  Ashland  College,  whether  in  summer  or  winter, 
all  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age  will  be 
refused  enrollment,  likewise  the  usual  run  of  children  just 
out  of  highschool  or  college,  even  though  they  be  six  feet 
tall,  twenty-two  years  of  age  and  hold  a  bachelor's  or 
master's  degree.  Newly  fledged  doctors  of  philosophy  will 
be  wholly  ineligible,  while  dissatisfied  and  "radical"  under- 
graduates will  be  given  careful  consideration.  Candidates 
such  as  the  one  referred  to  in  a  letter  from  the  director  of 
a  Mid-West  student  conference,  are  of  especial  interest. 
He  named  a  "greatly  interested"  friend  who  has  become 
"dissatisfied  with  academic  life"  and  has  been  "seeking 
education  from  life  experience."  "This  year,"  he  says,  his 
friend  "went  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  not  as  an 
enrolled  student  but  as  a  student-at-large,  to  absorb  what 
he  could  at  a  liberal  state  university."  An  important  mission 
of  the  Ashland  School  will 
be  to  help  such  young  people 
to  free  themselves  from  a 
dependence  upon  schools  and 
to  set  them  in  the  way  of 
self-education  by  means  of 
life. 

For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, this  Ashland  School 
will  accept  as  students  only 
those  who  have  tried  life 
out,  where  life  is  actual  and 
not  merely  academic.  With 
a  mature  group  of  students 
and  teachers,  with  teachers 
interested  first  in  their  own 
education  and  students  fa- 
miliar with  life  problems, 
the  distinction  between 
teacher  and  student  may  all 
but  disappear.  Those  who 
are  listed  as  students  may 
prove  in  certain  fields  the 
most  understanding  and  en- 
lightening members  of  the 
group.  Certainly  a  teacher 
who  has  specific  information, 
however  important  or  spe- 
cialized, to  put  over  on  the 
group  will  discover  that,  in 
this  school,  learning  is  not 
valued  for  itself. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  in- 
structor type  of  teacher  in 
the  Ashland  School,  it  has 
been  decided  that  for  the 
summer  term  at  least  no 
salaries  or  honorariums  will 


"After  the  stumps  were  painfully  extracted . . . 
and   arranged    in   grotesque  rows   as  fences 

be  paid,  that  teachers  and  leaders  shall  bear  their  full  portion 
of  the  general  expenses  of  the  school.  The  teacher  is  invited 
to  this  school  as  to  a  seminar — a  seminar,  however,  that 
will  offer  him  no  increase  in  the  academic  savings  account 
with  which  he  may  be  planning  to  purchase  a  "higher" 
degree  one  of  these  days.  He  will  be  a  member  of  a 
group  of  inquirers  into  the  several  major  interests  of  life. 
The  materials  to  be  considered  will  be  furnished  by  the 
experience  of  all  participants,  by  the  specialized  knowl- 
edge of  people  who  are  expert  in  the  several  fields,  and 
by  lately  published  studies  in  these  subjects. 

The  academic  or  scholastic  curriculum 
has  been  wholly  abandoned  in  the  Ash- 
land School  program.  This,  perhaps,  is 
the  most  radical  of  its  several  departures 
from  the  standard  American  school. 
Life  interests,  not  scholarly  subjects, 
make  up  the  curriculum.  There  will  be 
no  pretense  of  making  or  of  improving 
scholars  in  the  several  "departments"  of 
the  usual  college  curriculum.  Histories 
and  historians,  for  instance,  will  be 
valued  not  because  history  is  to 
be  "studied"  but  because  history  may 
well  be  consulted  for  light  upon 
present-day  problems.  The  psychologist 
will  be  present,  not  to  impart  theories 
and  technique,  but  to  lend  aid  in  solv- 
ing life  problems.  Education  not  in  the 
informing  sense  but  in  the  liberating 
and  inspirational,  will  be  the  aim  of  this 
college  for  adults.  A  student  or  teacher 
interested  in  any  branch  of  science,  its 
content  or  technique,  will  be  disap- 
pointed here.  If  he  is  interested,  how- 
ever, in  discovering  the  meaning  of  his 
science  in  human  terms,  he  should  find 
here  a  fruitful  experience. 

This  discarding  of  the  academic  cur- 
riculum and  the  substitution  of  a  "life 
interest"  program,  results  in  something 
like  the  following:  .a  "course  of  study" 
or  a  period  of  time  set  aside  for  con- 
sidering the  interests  and  problems  con- 
nected with  sex,  marriage  and  home;  a 
period  for  the  study  of  the  economic 
aspects  of  life,  the  job,  the  vocation,  the 
profession  ;  a  period  for  the  consideration 
"There  was,  of  course,  a  Qrundtvigian  church"  (Continued  on  page  310) 
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BER  COFFET  is  a  union  man,  a  hat  maker.  He 
works  until  he  has  a  little  saved,  then  he  withdraws 
to  model  in  a  small  studio  built  of  composition  boards 
in  a  colony  he  helped  to  found  at  Chatham,  New 
Jersey.  On  lower  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  in  the 
rear  of  a  second-hand  bookstore,  his  work  is  displayed 
for  those  who  wish  to  see  it.  All  manner  of  people 
visit  the  small  room,  whose  door  frames  and  benches 
he  has  carved.  For  in  Russia  in  his  youth  he  was  a 
carpenter,  a  craftsman.  In  this  country  there  was  no 
demand  for  his  kind  of  skill.  He  was  always  been 
alive  mentally  and  eager  to  help  better  the  workers' 
position.  In  maturity  he  brings  a  ripe  kindliness  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  long  road  before  humanity. 
Recently  when  his  Hand  of  Toil  was  exhibited  at 
the  Independents'  show  in  New  York,  some  one  com- 
pared it  to  Rodin's  Hand  of  God.  "Rodin,"  said  Ber 
Coffet,  "was  a  great  man;  perhaps  he  could  look  upon 
the  hand  of  God.  But  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  and  I  have 
seen  only  the  hand  of  the  man  who  works."  On  one 
side  this  hand  rests  upon  tunnels  and  ancient  and 
modern  architectural  forms;  on  the  other  there  is 
emptiness. — F.  L.  K. 
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Workers'  Education  in  Union  Halls 


By  JOHN  TROXELL 


XN    a    Middle-Western   college   where   a   des- 
perate effort  is  made  to  maintain  the  classical 
tradition,  a  professor  of  the  classics  once  re- 
marked, "There  is  more  Greek  in  our  college 
catalog  than  anywhere  else  in  the  college." 
Similarly,  it  can  be  said  that  there  is  more 
workers'    education    in    books,    pamphlets    and    convention 
proceedings,  than  anywhere  else  in  the  American  scene.    If 
we  except  certain   sections  of  our   foreign-born   population 
we  can  say  with   Everett  Dean   Martin — ruefully  perhaps, 
but  truthfully — that  the  workers'  education  movement  has 
not  yet  taken  root  in  our  soil.    "It  is  a  potted  plant,  like 
those  little  evergreen  trees  which  may  be  seen  growing  in 
painted  tubs  on  the  stoops  of  New  York  houses." 

We  must  not  be  deceived  by  the  fact  that  three  million 
adults  are  taking  extension  courses  through  our  colleges  and 
universities.  Millions  more  are  learning  a  trade  or  pro- 
fession in  night  schools  and  correspondence  schools  to  in- 
crease their  earning  power.  There  are  very  few  who  are 
studying  to  increase  their  understanding  of  the  forces  which 
shape  our  world — who  have  what  might  be  called  the 
humanistic  aim  in  education.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  is 
so,  in  a  country  where  acquiring  and  spending  money  engage 
most  of  our  working  moments.  It  is  hard  to  change  this 
attitude,  assuming  that  we  want  it  changed. 

Not  all  workers'  education  in  the  United  States  deserves 
to  be  called  humanistic,  even  though  its  aim  is  not  vocational. 
The  term  "workers'  education"  denotes  that  special  type  of 
adult  education  which  tries  to  fit  wage  earners  to  share  more 
fully  in  social  control,  "to  become  masters  of  their  own 
industrial  fate."  Much  of  what  passes  for  workers'  edu- 
cation is  clearly  excluded  by  this  definition.  Often  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  or  not  an  educational  enterprise 
measures  up  to  this  standard.  For  example,  a  group  of 
women  wage  earners  are  studying  modern  American  litera- 
ture. Is  the  emphasis  upon  the  social  philosophies  of  current 
writers?  Then  it  may  be  called  a  workers'  education  class. 
Not  so,  however,  if  the  chief  emphasis  is  upon  literary 
excellence,  without  regard  to  social  implications. 

The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Labor  has  been  experi- 
menting in  the  field  of  workers'  education  for  some  years. 
Led  by  its  president,  James  H.  Maurer,  the  federation  in 
1923  established  a  Department  of  Workers'  Education  with 
a  full-time  director.  From  actual  experience,  Pennsylvania 
labor  leaders  have  decided  that  the  place  to  begin  workers' 
education  is  in  the  union  meeting. 

An  outsider  can  readily  see  educational  possibilities  in 
the  ordinary  proceedings  of  the  meetings.  Looking  on,  this 
observer  learns  many  reasons  why  the  organized  worker 
believes  and  acts  as  he  does.  To  be-present  when  the  question 
of  an  increased  wage  demand,  or  a  threatened  wage  cut,  is 
discussed  by  union  workers  is  to  gain  real  insight  into  that 
vague  concept,  the  American  standard  of  living. 

But  to  the  union  man  himself,  all  this  is  an  old  story, 
and  like  all  too-familiar  things,  it  is  apt  to  lose  its  meaning. 
To  him.  a  union  meeting  is  simply  one  to  three  hours  every 


week  or  so,  filled  with  the  reading  of  appeals  for  funds  for 
strikers,  or  requests  that  So-and-So's  product  be  put  on  the 
"We-don't-patronize  list";  by  a  recital  of  grievances  and  a 
discussion  of  remedies  for  them;  by  routine  reports  of  officers 
and  committees,  and  occasional  elections;  and  by  periodic 
consideration  of  a  new  trade  agreement,  which  usually  brings 
a  representative  of  the  international  union  into  the  local 
meeting. 

There  is  clearly  raw  material  for  education  in  much  of 
this,  but  the  ordinary  union  meeting  does  not  fashion  the 
raw  material  into  a  product,  finished  or  otherwise.  The 
goal  of  the  meeting  is  not  education,  but  action,  to  dispose 
of  old  and  new  business  and  go  home. 

Nevertheless,  for  launching  a  program  of  workers'  edu- 
cation no  other  place  seems  so  successful  as  the  union  hall, 
and  no  other  time  so  good  as  the  night  of  the  union  meeting. 
Here,  at  this  hour,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  union  come.  To 
hold  a  class  in  any  other  place  and  at  any  other  time  is  to 
miss  several  important  groups — the  skeptical,  the  timid,  the 
inert,  and  most  necessary  of  all,  those  faithful  members 
who  are  already  giving  several  evenings  each  week  to 
union  affairs. 

The  first  step  in  introducing  workers'  education  in  a 
Pennsylvania  community  is  to  make  it  part  of  the  local 
union  meetings.  This  is  done  in  one  of  two  ways.  A  period 
of  thirty  or  forty  minutes  is  set  aside  during  successive 
union  meetings  for  discussing  current  topics  of  interest  to 
the  members ;  or  a  class  is  held  in  the  union  hall  for  an  hour 
before  the  meeting  begins. 

EACH  of  these  methods  has  its  advantages.  The  first 
makes  a  definite  place  in  the  meeting  for  education. 
This  gives  it  equal  importance  with  such  matters  as  organi- 
zation, grievances,  and  agreements.  Further,  every  member 
who  attends  his  union  meeting  is  reached,  and  is  at  least 
exposed  to  the  idea  of  dispassionate  examination  of  facts. 
Topics  for  discussion — the  British  Liberal  Industrial  report, 
the  Pittsburgh  coal  situation,  the  B.  and  O.  plan,  etc. — are 
sent  out  from  the  office  of  the  state  federation,  with  brief 
outlines  and  questions.  An  obvious  limitation  of  this 
method  is  the  danger  that  it  may  degenerate  into  windy 
discussion  of  opinion,  unless  the  chairman  can  keep  it  on  a 
higher  plane. 

The  second  method — a  class  for  the  members  just  before 
the  meeting — reaches  a  smaller  number,  but  offers  better 
opportunity  for  real  educational  work.  The  study  program, 
as  well  as  the  choice  of  a  teacher,  is  usually  left  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  union,  which  has  the  cooperation  of  the 
federation's  educational  director.  A  teacher  is  usually  found 
in  a  nearby  college  or  highschool  who  knows  the  general 
field  of  the  proposed  study  and  who  sympathizes  with  labor's 
aims.  The  courses  of  study  cover  a  wide  range,  though  most 
frequent  choices  are  English  and  public  speaking,  and  shop 
economics — the  labor  term  for  the  economics  of  a  particular 
industry. 

The   popularity   of   English   and   public  speaking   reflects 
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the  worker's  hunger  to  express  himself,  a  hunger  rooted  in 
many  different  desires,  ranging  from  A's  wish  to  "spread 
himself"  in  his  union  meeting,  to  Z's  ambition  to  win  the 
world  to  labor's  cause.  As  the  class  proceeds  and  it  becomes 
plain  that  ability  to  speak  and  write  clearly  is  not  to  be 
acquired  merely  by  attending  an  occasional  study-hour,  the 
number  of  students  declines.  Those  who  are  left  are  the 
men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  work  for  self-betterment. 
The  popularity  of  shop  economics  arises  from  labor's 
slowly  growing  belief  that  wage  earners  must  learn  the  basic 
facts  about  their 
industries  if  they 
are  to  play  a 
bigger  part  in 
industrial  govern- 
ment. These  basic 
facts  include  or- 


ganization, costs 
and  profits,  mar- 
ket and  credit 
relations,  relation 
to  other  indus- 
tries and  to  the 
community.  Ig- 
norance of  these 
fundamentals  has 
blocked  labor's 
progress ;  it  has 
been  to  blame  for 
countless  mis? 
taken  decisions 
and  lost  oppor- 
tunities. A  deter- 
mination, vague 
perhaps,  but  real, 
to  fit  themselves 
for  greater  re- 
sponsibility, leads 
student  -  workers 
to  choose  shop 
economics  rather 
than  more  gen- 
eral courses  in 
labor  problems. 

Leading  to  this 
end  by  a  more 
circuitous  route 
are  other  topics 
sometimes  chosen 
for  workers' 
classes.  There  is 
the  history  of  the 
American  labor 
movement,  which 
reveals  that  pres- 
ent-day problems 
are  not  wholly 
new,  although 
they  may  require 
new  solutions. 
There  is  labor 
legislation  and 
labor  law,  a  sub- 
ject of  increasing 
value  to  leaders 


Raw  Materials  of  Education — A  Union  Meeting 


(The  meeting  of  Local  Union  No.  764  is  in  progress.) 

Chairman:  Is  there  any  new  business  to  come  before  us? 

A  member  (rises)  :  Brother  Chairman. 

Chairman:   Brother   Solecki  has   the  floor. 

Solecki:  Brothers,  here's  a  matter  for  the  local  to  consider.  Week  before  last  I 
was  sick,  and  had  to  be  away  from  the  mine.  When  I  went  back  to  work 
on  Monday,  I  found  that  the  foreman  had  given  my  place  to  another  miner, 
a  fellow  named  McCoy,  from  over  Coaldale  way.  Now  this  here  McCoy 
is  the  foreman's  brother-in-law,  and  it's  a  clear  case  of  favoritism.  That 
place  has  been  mine  for  four  months,  and  he  had  no  right  to  give  it  out, 
because  I  sent  word  that  I'd  be  back  in  a  day  or  two. 

Another  member:  Brother  Chairman. 

Chairman :  Brother  Evans. 

Evans:  Isn't  it  about  time  we  called  this  foreman's  hand?  He's  no  good  to  us. 
He'll  give  a  good  union  man  a  dirty  dig  every  chance  he  gets.  I  move  we 
instruct  our  grievance  committee  to  fight  Brother  Solecki's  case. 

A  member:  Second  the  motion. 

Chairman:  Moved  and  seconded  that  we  instruct  our  grievance  committee  to 
fight  Brother  Solecki's  case.  Any  discussion? 

A  member:  Brother  Chairman,  we'll  get  nothing  out  of  our  grievance  committee. 
They're  under  the  thumb  of  our  district  officers,  and  they  let  every  grievance 
go  to  the  adjustment  board  without  a  fight.  The  board  is  a  year  behind  in 
their  cases  now.  Let's  lay  down  the  law  on  this  case. 

Chairman:  Brother,  you  have  no  right  to  charge  our  grievance  committee  with 
being  negligent  unless  you  have  clear  grounds  for  your  charge. 

The  member:  Look  at  the  way  they  let  Mossesski  be  fired  without  a  fight. 

Grievance  Committee  Chairman :  That's  not  fair,  Brother  Chairman.  Mossesski 
was  caught  smoking  in  the  mines.  We  had  nothing  to  say. 

The  member:  Who  doesn't  smoke  in  the  mines?     I  do  it  every  day. 

Grievance  Committee  Chairman:  You'll  be  fired  if  you  ever  get  caught  at  it, 
and  I'll  not  defend  you,  either. 

Chairman:  Order,  brothers!    This  is  no  place  to  scrap.    Talk  to  the  motion. 

Chorus  of  voices:  Question!  Question! 

Chairman :  Question  is  called  for.  All  in  favor  of  the  motion  say  Aye.  Opposed 
No.  The  Ayes  have  it.  Motion  is  carried.  Grievance  committee  act 
accordingly  and  report  at  the  next  meeting.  Any  further  business? 

A  member:  Brother  Chairman,  the  electricians  that  are  wiring  the  tool-house 
are  not  union  men.  They  came  in  with  the  scab  firm  that  has  that  contract. 
I  think  we  ought  to  demand  that  the  work  be  given  to  a  union  firm. 

Another  member:  That's  not  true,  Brother  Chairman.  That  firm  is  a  union 
firm,  and  these  are  all  union  men. 

Another  member:  The  hell  they  are! 

Chairman:  Who  knows  the  facts  on  this? 

Voices:  They're  scabs.  .  .  .  They're  rats.  . 
They  get  only  sixty  cents  an  hour. 

A   member:   Brother  Chairman,    I   move  that  our  officers  investigate. 

Another  member:  Second  the  motion. 

Chairman:  You  have  heard  the  motion.    Any  discussion? 

A  member:  I  don't  see  why  it's  any  concern  of  ours.  Let  the  electricians  organize 
their  craft.  We  organized  ours  with  no  help  from  them. 

Another  member:  That's  the  trouble  with  unionism.  We  don't  stand  together. 
We've  got  to  do  it,  brothers.  We  must  show  this  crowd  that  we  stand  for 
organization  in  all  trades,  and  we  must  let  the  company  know  that  they 
can't  run  scabs  in  here  to  work  on  this  mine. 

Another  member:  But  what  can  we  do  about  it?  Our  agreement  won't  let  us 
strike  for  such  a  case  as  this. 

Chairman:  Brothers,  this  whole  discussion  may  be  useless,  because  these  may  be 
union  men.  A  motion  is  before  you,  to  the  effect  that  the  officers  are  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  this  is  a  scab  firm.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 
All  in  favor  say  Aye.  Opposed  No.  The  Ayes  have  it,  and  it  is  carried. 


and  those  who  aspire  to  leadership.  Social  psychology, 
labor  journalism,  and  the  conduct  of  union  affairs,  are 
courses  which  have  met  with  more  or  less  favor  among 
workers. 

When  several  groups  in  the  locals  have  been  won  to  the 
idea  of  workers'  education,  an  effort  is  made  to  organize 
larger  classes  held  for  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half  on  an 
evening  free  from  other  meetings.  This  gives  freedom  from 
the  interruptions  of  the  union  hall.  More  thorough  and 
intensive  study  can  be  undertaken.  Outside  preparation  is 

suggested,  but  ex- 
cept in  rare  cases, 
where  a  brief  and 
clearly  written 
text-book  is  avail- 
able, it  is  ex- 
pected only  of  the 
most  ambitious. 
The  subjects  stu- 
died in  these 
classes  are  usu- 
ally expansions  of 
courses  begun  in 
the  union  hall. 
Whatever  the 
subject,  it  must 
be  closely  re- 
lated throughout 
to  the  working 
life  of  the  class 
members.  If  the 
teacher  lets  dis- 
cussion trail  off 
into  cloudy 
realms  of  theory, 
the  students  are 
likely  to  express 
their  disapproval 
by  staying  away 
next  time.  The 
right  to  strike  is 
a  cherished  one, 
and  the  teacher 
can  no  more  deny 
it  than  the  em- 
ployer. 

The  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation 
has  been  trying 
out  other  types 
of  educational 
activities  which, 
though  they 
promise  less  in 
the  way  of  de- 
veloping leader- 
ship, have  the  ad- 
vantage of  reach- 
ing more  people. 
Among  these  is 
the  forum,  held 
once  or  twice  a 
month,  with  an 
(Continued  on 
page  in) 
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New  Horizons  in  ProfessionalTraining 

As  seen  by  teachers  in  the  fields  of  law,  social  work,  education, 
medicine,  nursing,    the  ministry,   home  economics,   journalism. 
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Law 


By  K.  N.  LLEWELLYN 

THE  case  system  of  law  study  which  came  out  of 
Harvard  has  in  the  past  fifty  years  fought  its  way  into 
acceptance  in  every  American  law  school  that  has  pretensions 
to  being  thought  first  rate.  Its  merit  lay  in  the  first-hand 
contact  of  the  students  with  selected  judicial  opinions  in 
the  raw,  one  chief  set  of  materials  with  which  the  mature 
lawyer  has  to  deal.  In  these  opinions  the  student  was  by 
his  own  inductive  study  to  discover  the  principles  of  the 
law;  in  the  class-room  discussion,  he  was  to  check  his  con- 
clusions against  the  riper  wisdom  of  the  instructor. 

But  with  the  general 
triumph  of  the  case  sys- 
tem, degeneration  threat- 
ened. With  the  con- 
comitant crowding  of 
law  classes,  degeneration 
became  complete.  Instead 
of  the  student,  it  is  nine 
times  in  ten  the  teacher 
who  discovers  and  form- 
ulates whatever  pervad- 
ing principles  may  be, 
and  who,  lest  the  stu- 
dent should  by  any  mis- 
hap go  astray,  sums  up 
conveniently  at  intervals 
the  progress  of  the  course 
to  date.  And  what  is 
worse,  the  case  system  of 
set  purpose  limits  study 
to  the  judicial  opinions 
alone.  These  opinions 
do,  indeed,  afford  ma- 
terials for  criticizing 
the  law  from  within. 
But  only  from  within. 


Doctor,  Lawyer  — 

Fifty  years  ago,  John  Smith,  aspiring  to  the  law, 
"read"  with  Lawyer  Brown;  his  brother,  with  Dr. 
Gray.  Their  cousin,  "called"  to  the  ministry,  had  a 
narrow,  if  systematic,  professional  training  at  The  Sem- 
inary. There  were  no  other  professions.  In  the  com- 
plex world  of  today,  new  fields  of  work  are  open,  and 
the  old  ones  have  widened  and  changed.  Men  and 
women,  looking  forward  to  a  professional  career,  are 
trained  in  highly  specialized  schools,  with  full-time 
faculties,  elaborate  curricula  and  equipment.  But  in 
the  professional  schools,  as  throughout  the  educational 
world  from  kindergarten  to  college,  there  is  a  new 
leaven  at  work.  The  yeast  of  deeper  understanding 
based  on  practical  experience,  is  breaking  up  old  crusts 
of  theory  and  rote  learning.  In  this  sheaf  of  articles, 
a  group  of  post-graduate  school  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators indicate  the  changing  horizons  in  professional 
training,  illumined  by  new  aims  and  responsibilities  of 
the  professions  themselves. 
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Whereas  it  has  become  evident  in  recent  years  that  law  is 
anything  but  sufficient  unto  itself.  Accept  the  fact  of  change 
in  law,  and  the  idea  of  fixed,  unchanging  principles  loses 
most  of  its  utility  and  much  of  its  esthetic  glamor.  Accept 
the  fact  that  law  is  but  a  tool  to  social  ends,  and  the  basis 
for  criticism  of  law  must  move  over  the  borders  of  law 
itself  into  the  facts  of  life. 

Perhaps  the  first  step  in  shifting  the  law  schools  out  of 
their  exclusive  emphasis  on  the  sacred  writings  of  the  courts, 
was  the  recognition  of  the  procedure  of  administrative  bodies 
as  proper  subject  matter  for  a  lawyer's  study.  Freund,  at 
Chicago,  was  the  pioneer;  now  Administrative  Law  is  a 

common  offering  in  law- 
school  curricula.  Per- 
haps the  next  step  was 
the  attempt  to  check  up 
on  how  some  phase  of 
law  was  really  working: 
for  instance,  the  partici- 
pation by  law  -  school 
teachers — notably  Frank- 
furter and  Pound  of 
Harvard — in  such  enter- 
prises as  the  Cleveland 
Survey  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice. But  this  type  of 
study  seems  to  have  re- 
mained without  influence 
on  the  material  offered 
for  the  LL.B.  degree,  as 
distinct  from  graduate 
study,  until  Sayre's  new 
case  book  made  some 
first  steps  toward  utiliz- 
ing such  material. 

Within  the  last  few 
years,  however,  signs  of 
a  wholly  different  atti- 
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tude  have  appeared.  At  Columbia  and  Yale,  such  "out- 
siders" as  Dewey,  Commons,  Moley,  Morris  Cohen,  Lowie 
and  Bonbright  have  been  offering  courses  to  law  students. 
Yale  has  appointed  to  the  law  faculty  an  economist,  Walton 
Hamilton.  In  both  institutions  psychologists  are  at  work 
with  the  teachers  of  evidence  in  a  recanvass  of  the  effective 
meaning  of  the  legal  rules  on  proof.  At  Yale  this  move- 
ment for  fertilizing  law  with  social  science  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  a  live  distrust  of  modern  mass  education.  An 
honor  system  of  instruction  has  been  instituted,  open  to 
all  the  better  grade  students  in  the  school,  which  in  its 
higher  reaches  amounts  substantially  to  independent  research 
by  the  student  over  a  year-long  period,  in  consultation  with 
his  "instructor."  And  to  insure  the  presence  of  high-grade 
students,  the  school  has  turned  its  back  on  numbers  and 
instituted  a  selective  entrance  system  for  one  hundred  men 
a  year.  Meanwhile,  graduate  students  on  fellowship  re- 
search funds  are  doing  an  unheard-of  thing:  canvassing — 
under  Professor  Clark — the  actual  facts  as  to  how  rules  of 
civil  procedure  work  in  the  courts  of  Connecticut. 

At  Columbia,  meanwhile,  the  ferment  takes  somewhat 
different  form.  There,  too,  such  honor  instruction,  or  re- 
search "instruction,"  is  under  way.  But  there,  for  over 
a  year,  the  faculty  have  been  meeting  regularly  (with  the 
assistance  of  L.  C.  Marshall)  in  an  endeavor  to  melt  down 
into  flux  not  only  the  whole  curriculum  but  the  whole  field 
of  the  law,  to  stir  in  the  pertinent  data  of  economics,  psy- 
chology, sociology  and  political  science,  and  to  emerge  with 
a  new  organization  of  material — both  for  study  and  for 
LL.B.  teaching — in  which  our  legal  institutions  and  the 
non-legal  data  bearing  on  them  are  organized  in  terms  of 
their  effects  in  our  society.  Something  of  this  nature,  Os- 
borne  is  working  out  at  Stanford  in  his  attempt  to  make 
"security"  the  center  of  organization  of  such  matters  as 
mortgages,  mechanics'  liens,  conditional  sales,  etc.  Some- 
thing of  it  has  already  been  substantially  worked  out  bv 
Sturges,  at  Yale,  in  his  approach  to  those  same  fields — and 
suretyship  and  bankruptcy  as  well — in  terms  of  the  business 
lawyer's  dealings  with  the  operating  capital  and  credit  of  a 
business  enterprise.  One  hears  a  growling  rumble  of  work 
directed  at  fact  collection  and  at  bringing  the  neighbor  dis- 
ciplines to  bear:  from  Illinois,  North  Carolina,  Chicago, 
Harvard — e.g.,  Sheldon  Glueck's  admirable  Insanity  and 
Criminal  Law.  One  remembers,  too,  the  setting  up  of  a 
first  sign-post  long  ago  at  Pennsylvania,  when  agency,  part- 
nership and  corporations  were  taught  in  series  as  phases  of 
business  organization.  But  the  Columbia  attempt  to  go 
whole-hog  in  the  matter  is  novel.  And  it  is  peculiarly 
promising.  This  means  a  radical  change  in  the  nature  of 
instruction  books.  Judicial  opinions  are  still  present,  and 
in  plenty.  But  along  with  them  appear  copious  digests  of 
other  judicial  opinions — and  digested,  be  it  noted,  with  an 


eye  vastly  more  to  the  facts  than  to  the  .doctrine  of  the 
case.  It  was  the  presence,  in  opinions,  of  some  facts,  which 
made  the  case  system  as  workable  as  it  was.  But  there  were 
not  enough  facts;  and  they  were  jumbled.  The  emphasis  in 
arrangement  was  on  some  legal  formula,  not  on  the  facts 
of  life.  The  new  program  stresses  the  facts  first.  Not 
only  that.  As  an  essential  part,  fact  materials  from  outside 
the  cases  are  being  added,  with  economic  analysis  or  policy 
suggestions  from  whatever  pertinent  source  may  be  avail- 
able. Here,  then,  is  the  material  for  a  discussion  in  which 
law  appears  not  as  a  vacuous  form  of  words,  but  as  a  living 
force. 

Though  the  movements  in  the  Yale  and  Columbia  schools 
are  not  identical,  it  is  hard  not  to  think  of  them  together.  In 
both,  emphasis  on  teaching  by  research  and  small-group 
instruction  has  gained  firm  footing.  In  both  is  found  the 
same  emphasis  on  law's  effect.  In  both,  the  barriers  between 
law  and  social  science  are  broken  down,  not  merely  in  the 
study  of  professors,  but  in  the  training  of  future  lawyers. 
Together  they  present  an  interesting  contrast  to  the  attempt 
made  fifteen  years  ago,  especially  at  Northwestern,  to  intro- 
duce cultural  training  into  the  law  curriculum  by  way  of 
jurisprudence  and  philosophy.  The  cultural  background 
sought  for  now  is  that  of  social  science,  of  the  nature  and 
ways  of  men  in  groups.  And  the  reactions  of  the  students 
do  not  show  that  lethargy  which  most  schools  met  with,  in 
their  attempts  at  cultural  training  along  the  earlier  lines — 
legal  history  and  philosophy  of  law.  Instead  the  students 
show  a  vigorous  appreciation,  which  reaches  both  the  cul- 
tural and  the  practical  values  of  the  new  approach.  For 
practical  it  is.  It  represents  the  processes  practitioners 
use  in  their  actual  work.  The  skepticism  of  Holmes  as  to 
judicial  logic  and  legal  formula  has  borne  its  fruit.  Dewey, 
Cardozo,  Cook,  have  carried  on  the  study.  But  what  is 
vastly  more,  the  office  consultation  and  now  the  law-school 
class-room  work  reflect  this  sound  distrust  of  legal  ritual. 
The  new  work  of  the  schools  rests  on  reality.  It  deals  with 
fact.  Law  teaching  is  awake  again.  Its  product  should 
prove  interesting. 

Social  Work :  By  EARLE  E.  EUBANK 

THE  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society  may  be 
considered  the  pioneer  in  the  development  of  social- 
work  education.  It  launched,  in  1898,  the  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy,  which  is  continued  today  under  its 
auspices  as  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work.  The 
first  full-time  school  was  established  in  1904  by  the  coopera- 
tion of  Simmons  College  and  Harvard  University.  In  1915 
the  first  exclusively  graduate  school  of  social  work  was  or- 
ganized at  Bryn  Mawr.  There  are  now  thirty-six  schools 
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in  the  United  States  listed  as  giving  education  for  social 
work,  and  three  more  in  Canada.  Thirty-two  of  these  have 
been  established  in  the  last  fourteen  years,  and  thirteen  are 
less  than  eight  years  old. 

So  rapid  a  growth  as  this  has  necessarily  meant  widely 
divergent  theories  of  organization  and  methods  of  operation. 
Nevertheless  there  are  a  number  of  fairly  definite  trends 
appearing  in  the  field  of  social-work  education  which  may 
be  briefly  traced. 

TEACHING  STAFFS:  While  there  is  a  very  real  sense  in 
which  the  one  who  is  a  practitioner  is  the  one  best  equipped 
for  teaching,  it  is  also  true  that  he  is  the  one  whose  teaching 
most  suffers  by  reason  of  the  pressure  of  other  duties  to 
which  he  must  give  first  place.  But  more  than  that,  not 
every  successful  practitioner  can  be  a  successful  instructor ; 
for  pedagogy  is  an  art  in  itself,  requiring  a  skill  and  tech- 
nique that  many  do  not  possess.  There  has  been  a  trend, 
therefore,  in  the  direction  of  developing  specialized  teachers 
as  well  as  specialized  schools — a  group  of  people  as  definitely 
set  apart  for  their  tasks  as  are  the  faculties  of  medicine  or 
law.  This  does  not  mean  that  practicing  social  workers 
shall  not  teach,  any  more  than  it  is  true  that  practicing 
physicians  or  lawyers  are  debarred  from  the  faculties  of 
their  respective  schools.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  social- 
work  education  is  increasingly  regarded  as  a'  matter  re- 
quiring concentrated  attention  rather  than  the  spare  time 
of  teachers  whose  primary  interest  is  elsewhere. 

EDUCATIONAL  AFFILIATIONS:  After  training  for  social 
work  was  under  way,  a  number  of  already  established  edu- 
cational institutions  began  to  extend  their  vocational  work 
to  include  the  field  of  social  service.  For  some  years  there 
was  a  gulf  between  the  two,  the  social  agencies  group 
looking  upon  the  college  group  as  theoretical  and  "academic," 
and  the  latter  regarding  the  former  as  superficial  and  con- 
tent with  mere  rule-of-thumb  methods  but  indifferent  to 
basic  philosophy  and  principle.  Of  recent  years,  however, 
this  gap  has  been  narrowing,  as  closer  and  closer  affiliations 
between  the  two  have  been  established.  The  same  tendency 
observable  in  other  fields,  for  the  independent  schools  to 
become  related  to  some  institution  of  general  learning,  has 
progressed  to  such  an  extent  that  all  but  seven  of  the  thirty- 
nine  are  now  operating  as  an  integral  part  of  a  college  or 
university. 

EDUCATIONAL  STANDARDS:  Due  in  part,  probably,  to 
these  affiliations,  but  also  to  insistent  demands  for  higher 
professional  standards,  the  educational  standards  have  been 
definitely  tightening.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  thirty-nine  schools, 
are  now  willing  to  confer  professional  credentials  upon  one 
who  is  not  a  highschool  graduate,  and  the  tendency  is  to 
demand  some  general  college  work  as  prerequisite  for 
certification.  Two  or  three  schools,  notably  Bryn  Mawr, 
require  a  bachelor's  degree  before  admission  to  certain 
departments  of  their  work. 

CURRICULUM  CONTENT:  In  a  field  as  new  as  this, 
necessarily  experimental  in  character,  differences  in  view- 
point as  to  curriculum  content  have  inevitably  developed. 
Two  of  these  may  be  especially  noted. 

The  first  is  in  regard  to  the  relative  amount  of  general 
or  "background"  courses,  as  over  against  those  devoted  to 
immediately  practical  methods.  One  view  formerly  insisted 
upon  a  broad  foundation  of  pre-professional  and  orientation 
work  at  the  expense  of  practical  courses;  the  other  was 
equally  insistent  that  the  "technical"  courses  must  be  the 
primary  if  not  exclusive  consideration. 


The  other  difference  concerned  the  comparative  im- 
portance of  field  work,  as  related  to  the  curriculum  as  a 
whole,  one  group  of  voices  insisting  on  making  it  dominant 
and  building  all  else  around  it,  another  tending  to  regard 
it  as  secondary  and  incidental  to  general  theory  which 
could  be  better  imparted  in  the  class  room. 

At  the  present  time  all  four  of  these  opinions,  and  the 
shadings  between,  are  to  be  found  incorporated  in  various 
curricula,  but  opinion  and  practice  seem  rather  definitely 
moving  toward  a  middle-ground  view.  It  seems  safe  to 
say  that  the  more  generally  accepted  viewpoint  as  to 
curriculum,  is  that  of  a  background  of  pre-professional 
courses,  upon  which  the  "practical"  or  technical  courses 
shall  be  built;  and  that  the  theory  of  the  class  room  must 
be  developed  side  by  side  with  practice,  under  competent 
supervision,  in  the  field.  One  of  the  most  important  develop- 
ments now  taking  place  is  in  the  direction  of  more  definite 
and  more  carefully  directed  field  practice. 

Germane  to  this  is  the  practically  unanimous  adoption  of 
the  case  method  of  study  and  instruction  in  courses  where 
it  can  be  applied. 

FIELDS  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Here,  also,  there  is  distinct 
divergence  of  opinion.  Certain  schools,  including  some  of 
the  stronger  ones,  have  taken  the  position  that  social  service 
is  too  new  and  general  as  yet  to  justify  the  schools  in 
developing  departmentalized  "fields"  of  training.  Others 
insist  that  all  training  must  be  through  distinct  vocational 
departments,  but  differ  widely  as  to  what  the  departments 
should  be.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  twenty-two 
schools  are  found  offering  preparation  for  case  work  and 
also  for  group  or  community  work.  Child  welfare  is  third, 
being  offered  by  thirteen  schools. 

Finally,  we  must  note  the  transition  of  social  work  from 
an  occupation  to  a  profession.  This  is  due  to  a  new  con- 
ception of  the  responsibilities  of  the  social  worker.  His 
task — which,  so  far,  is  more  commonly  "hers" — is  no  longer 
defined  as  "washing  the  faces  of  babies  on  West  Sixth 
Street,"  important  as  that  may  be.  He  is  no  longer  to  be 
regarded  primarily  as  a  salvager  of  broken  households  and 
impoverished  individuals.  Nothing  less  than  social  con- 
struction— in  some  cases  reconstruction — which  will  prevent 
the  wreckage,  is  the  broad  aspect  of  his  vocation,  a  re- 
sponsibility which  he  must  share  with  the  educator,  the 
legislator,  and  all  who  seek  the  constructive  reorganization 
of  the  body  social.  Such  a  conception  demands  far  more 
than  an  efficient  case  technique.  It  calls  for  a  social  vision 
as  well  that  shall  be  the  logical  product  of  a  wholesome 
and  well-rounded  philosophy  of  life.  To  give  such  a  vision 
should  be  a  major  objective  of  education  for  social  work. 

Teaching:    BV  E.  GEORGE  PAYNE 

WHILE  the  modern  programs  of  teacher  training  are 
rooted  in  nineteenth  century  movements,  the  most 
significant  undertakings  in  this  field  are  of  twentieth  cen- 
tury origin,  spanning  a  period  of  less  than  thirty  years. 
The  brevity  of  this  period  might  imply  that  to  trace  the 
main  currents  in  professional  education  for  teachers  is  a 
simple  matter.  But  the  lines  of  development  have  been  so 
numerous,  the  problems  encountered  so  complex  that  a  bare 
mention  of  all  that  is  being  done  would  make  a  bulky  cata- 
log. Within  the  limits  of  this  paper,  only  the  milestones 
can  be  indicated. 

The  first  important  changes  in  teacher  training  grew  out 
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of  the  attempt  to  shift  emphasis  from  the  school  to  the  child. 
Clark  University,  under  the  direction  of  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
sought  to  understand  child  nature  and  to  base  educational 
procedure  upon  a  scientific  study  of  the  child  both  in  his 
biological  and  his  psychological  aspects. 

Following  this  early  development  and  to  a  certain  extent 
contemporary  with  it  was  the  pioneering  of  Dewey  at 
Chicago  and  later  at  Columbia,  Judd  and  his  faculty  at 
Chicago,  and  Thorndike  and  his  associates  at  Teachers' 
College.  Dewey  laid  emphasis  upon  school  as  a  phase  of 
life  and  sought  to  organize  a  curriculum  that  would  let 
children  express  their  own  interests  and  at  the  same  time 
stimulate  their  growth  within  the  social  group.  Dewey  is 
perhaps  more  clearly  responsible  than  any  other  individual 
for  present  educational  attitudes  toward  the  child  as  a 
member  of  the  community,  allowing  for  social  as  well  as 
individual  factors  in  his  education. 

From  these  beginnings  at  Clark  under  Hall,  and  at 
Chicago  under  Dewey,  came  such  related  developments  as 
the  series  of  tests  and  measurements  worked  out  by  Thorn- 
dike  and  his  colleagues  at  Teachers'  College,  and  the 
Chicago  University  program  of  experimental  education,  the 
contribution  of  Judd  and  his  co-workers.  Both  Judd  and 
Thorndike  have  been  interested  in  the  learning  process  and 
the  measurement  of  learning,  placing  their  emphasis  upon 
the  individual's  mastery  of  the  conventional  school  subject- 
matter.  They  have  sought  to  make  education  scientific  and 
in  doing  so  have  given  a  significant,  though  one-sided 
emphasis  to  formal  learning.  For  a  number  of  years  the 
departments  of  education  of  the  universities,  teachers  colleges 
and  normal  colleges  have  been  primarily  concerned  with  the 
development  of  a  more  adequate  technique  of  acquiring 
information  and  the  measurements  of  the  limited  results  of 
academic  schooling.  This  movement  represents  one  of  the 
most  significant  phases  of  modern  education,  although  taken 
by  itself  it  represents  a  wholly  inadequate  educational  ideal. 

A  VARIETY  of  experiments  stressing  a  very  different 
attitude  have  been  undertaken,  partly  at  least  as  a 
reaction  against  this  one-sided  development.  Professor  Kil- 
patrick's  avowed  purpose  has  been  the  evolution  of  a  new 
method  of  learning  that  will  take  account  of  the  whole 
child  in  his  relation  to  the  environment  of  which  he  is  a 
part — the  so-called  project  method.  He  regards  the  child 
as  a  functioning  unit  in  the  social  group,  and  through  the 
educational  process  he  proposes  to  make  changes  in  the 
child's  behavior  as  a  member  of  society.  Kilpatrick,  there- 
fore, regards  the  tests  arid  measurements  of  the  psychologists 
as  inadequate,  since  they  do  not  measure  the  important 
changes  brought  about  by  the  educational  process.  Kilpatrick 
goes  back  to  Dewey  for  his  theory  and  inspiration. 


Charters,  at  Carnegie  Institute  and  later  at  Chicago,  also 
goes  back  to  Dewey  and  puts  forward  "job  analysis"  as  a 
technique  for  bringing  about  the  social  adjustment  of  the 
child.  By  studying  healthy  individuals,  good  citizens,  ideal 
families,  successful  workers,  and  the  like,  he  expects  to 
define  the  most  desirable  human  qualities  and  attempts 
deliberately  to  develop  those  qualities  in  the  children  through 
their  school  experience.  Bobbitt,  of  Chicago,  has  pursued 
a  different  method  with  a  similar  object  in  mind.  He  hopes 
by  examining  adult  society  and  its  practices  to  discover 
social  defects,  and  to  set  up  a  school  program  that  would 
eliminate  those  weaknesses.  He  would  do  this  by  developing 
those  qualities  and  capacities  in  children  that  are  essential 
in  the  social  life.  Both  Charters  and  Bobbitt  have  had  a 
marked  influence  upon  present  objectives  in  teacher 
training. 

While  these  educators  have  been  busily  engaged  in  the 
study  and  discussion  of  the  child  and  his  social  adjustment, 
a  number  of  organizations  outside  the  school  have  been 
studying  and  promoting  health  education,  mental  hygiene, 
and  the  better  correlation  of  home,  community  and  school 
experience.  These  organizations  are  too  numerous  to  list. 
We  should,  however,  note  the  Judge  Baker  Foundation 
Clinic,  the  Institute  for  Child  Guidance  in  New  York  and 
the  Social  'Behavior  Clinic  developed  by  Zorbaugh  and 
Shaw  in  Chicago,  as  leading  types.  These  organizations 
have  produced  a  body  of  data  to  which  educators  turn  with 
increasing  frequency. 

In  line  with  these  movements  has  been  the  development 
of  the  Gestalt-Psychologie  first  stated  by  Kohler  and  Koffka 
in  Germany.  This  psychology  stresses  reactions  to  total 
situations  rather  than  to  isolated  stimuli.  At  the  same  time, 
studies  in  the  field  of  educational  sociology  have  also  con- 
tributed much  to  the  present  effort  to  take  account  of  the 
whole  child  and  to  promote  the  movement  toward  greater 
freedom  for  both  child  and  teacher — most  significant  trends 
in  teacher  training  today.  The  school  of  education  of  New 
York  University  is  typical  of  these  aspects  of  professional 
education  for  teachers.  Here  the  assumption  is  that  the 
child  is  being  educated  by  a  variety  of  influences  in  the 
community,  that  these  influences  are  affecting  the  physical 
and  mental  health  of  the  child,  his  civic  actions,  his  member- 
ship in  the  home,  his  vocational  fitness,  in  fact  all  his 
relationships  to  the  school  in  the  education  of  the  child. 
Furthermore,  the  teacher  in  training  must  understand  these 
non-school  agencies  and  coordinate  her  efforts  with  them  in 
the  community  she  seeks  to  serve.  This  view  requires  large 
liberty  for  the  teacher;  it  requires  also  freedom  for  the 
child,  since  his  growth  hinges  upon  his  own  wishes  and 
interests. 

In  line  with  these  assumptions,  schools  which  ground  their 
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teacher  training  in  the  Gestalt-Psychologie  emphasize  the 
study  of  the  social  backgrounds  of  the  school  child  and  the 
non-school  factors  influencing  his  attitudes,  his  knowledge, 
his  habits,  and  his  general  educational  development.  Efforts 
are  made  to  discover — as  in  public  schools  No.  106  and 
No.  157,  Manhattan — what  are  the  health  practices  of  the 
child  and  the  influences  in  the  home  and  community 
affecting  his  health.  On  the  basis  of  these  findings,  changes 
in  habit  are  brought  about.  Supervised  inquiries  are  made 
to  discover  all  the  educational  factors  in  the  social  back- 
grounds, and  to  take  them  into  account  in  the  school 
activities.  The  social  role  of  the  teacher  and  pupil,  the 
home  room  teacher,  the  teacher  as  adviser  and  leader,  child 
guidance,  etc.,  are  study  subjects  that  emphasize  the  social 
point  of  view  and  the  effort  to  regard  the  child  as  a  whole 
and  as  a  functioning  unit  in  society. 

The  object  here  is  to  develop  a  plan  whereby  all  the 
social-service  agencies  of  the  community  engaged  in  edu- 
cational effort  may  coordinate  their  efforts  toward  one  end — 
the  effective  social  adjustment  of  the  child,  which  is  the 
significant  aim  of  education. 

Medicine:  By  FRED  c.  ZAPFFE,  M.D. 

THE  trend  of  medical  education  today  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  further  illustration  of  the  truism  "history  repeats  it- 
self." Analysis  shows  that  instead  of  being  actually  a  re- 
version, it  is  a  correlative  movement  which  selects  the  best 
from  previous  and  present  practices  and  attempts  to  con- 
struct from  them  something  which  will  meet  the  needs  of 
today. 

Considerably  less  than  a  half  a  century  ago,  two  years  of 
study  (the  second  year  being  a  repetition  of  the  first)  led 
to  the  degree  of  M.D.  Not  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
the  three-year  course  of  study  was  adopted.  This  was  soon 
followed  by  the  four-year  course.  The  greater  number  of 
physicians  in  practice  today  came  through  a  preceptorship 
essentially  the  same  as  in  the  period  just  preceding  that  of 
"reading"  with  a  physician.  The  preceptorship  never  was 
a  requirement,  whereas  "reading"  with  a  physician  was 
essential  for  medical  students  in  its  day. 

When  the  preceptorship  went  out  of  vogue,  the  internship 
came  into  being.  It  is  today  a  requirement  for  graduation 
in  eleven  medical  schools  and  a  requirement  for  licensure 
in  twelve  states. 

A  number  of  schools  are  now  engaged  in  educational 
experiments,  some  having  to  do  with  shortening  the  course 
of  study,  others  attempting  to  weld  instruction  into  a  more 
homogenous  whole,  and  still  others,  to  formulate  a  plan 
stressing  the  art  or  practice  of  medicine  rather  than  the 
science  of  medicine. 


In  times  gone  by,  medicine  was  wholly  practical  and  also 
wholly  empirical.  The  development  of  the  science  of 
medicine  for  a  time  overshadowed  the  practice  of  medicine  ; 
but  out  of  this  growth  came  a  much  better  grade  of  practice. 
Now  the  time  has  come  when  a  correlation  between  science 
and  art  must  be  made. 

Realizing  that  the  old-time  "reading"  and  the  preceptor- 
ship  were  tremendously  valuable  to  the  would-be  practi- 
tioncr  of  medicine,  four  medical  colleges  have  undertaken 
to  evolve  a  plan  of  study  that  will  adapt  the  best  features 
of  preceptorship  to  the  teaching  of  practical  medicine  today. 
It  is  realized  that  no  school  can  make  a  man  or  woman  a 
complete  master  of  the  field  of  medicine,  but  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  give  the  student  that  knowledge,  skill  and 
discipline  that  will  serve  as  a  sure  foundation  for  compe- 
tency as  a  medical  practitioner. 

How  can  this  be  accomplished  ?  By  grounding  the  student 
well  in  the  science  of  medicine;  training  him  to  apply 
science  to  the  art  of  medicine  and  giving  him  ample  time 
and  opportunity  to  "forage  on  his  own"  with  the  unob- 
trusive guidance  and  encouragement  of  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent teacher.  To  that  end,  amphitheater  clinics  have  been 
abolished.  The  teaching  time  of  the  so-called  specialties  has 
been  considerably  curtailed ;  required  hours  in  the  curriculum 
have  been  lessened.  Finally,  a  sort  of  post-preceptorship  has 
been  established.  For  a  given  period  of  time  in  the  regular 
course  of  study,  the  student  all  but  lives  with  a  physician 
who  is  his  teacher,  his  inspiration,  his  guide  and  mentor. 
He  does  not  spend  a  scheduled  hour  so  many  times  a  week 
with  this  teacher.  He  is  with  him  for  a  long  time  every 
day,  often  for  all  day.  It  is  wholly  a  work  schedule. 

Thus,  one  school  sends  a  student  to  a  group  clinic,  or  to 
an  individual  practitioner  in  a  small  city  or  town,  for  one 
month  during  his  senior  year.  He  virtually  serves  an 
apprenticeship  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  former  pre- 
ceptorship, except  in  point  of  time  and  place  in  the  course 
of  study. 

Another  school  sends  its  senior  students  in  pairs  to  certain 
teaching  centers  in  the  state  where  they  remain  for  three 
months.  They  work  in  the  hospital  or  in  the  office ;  in  the 
laboratory  or  in  the  library.  They  are  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  apprentices. 

A  third  school  prefers  to  send  its  students  out  between 
junior  and  senior  years,  during  the  summer  vacation. 

A  fourth  school  apprentices  its  senior  students  for  a  three- 
month  period  to  some  physician  chosen  because  of  his  ability 
to  teach  by  this  method,  his  interest  in  the  plan  and  his 
promise  to  cooperate.  The  student  reports  at  the  college 
to  a  supervisor  who  watches  what  every  student  is  doing — 
and  also  the  teacher — during  this  trimester. 

Thus  far,  each  of  these  four  plans  has  proved  successful 
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and  the  result  for  the  student  is  far-reaching.  He  returns 
better  prepared  to  cope  with  actual  conditions  because  he 
has  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  reality,  away  from  time  tables, 
curricula,  laboratories  and  school  clinics. 

Still  another  school  has  adopted  a  plan  of  instruction 
known  as  the  cooperative  plan,  a  combination  of  school  and 
work.  The  student  remains  in  the  school  for  one  month 
and  then  leaves  for  a  month,  during  which  he  works  at 
some  job  related  to  his  studies — as  laboratory  assistant,  as 
an  orderly  in  a  hospital,  as  aid  to  a  physician ;  in  short,  he 
is  on  a  sort  of  preceptorship,  with  this  difference :  he  is  paid, 
and  what  he  earns  is  his  own. 

Yet  another  medical  school  has  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  city  health  authorities  providing  for  the  care  of 
the  city's  sick  poor  by  the  senior  students  under  the  direction 
of  specially  appointed  instructors  who  act  as  consultants. 
The  plan  is  a  good  one  from  the  teaching  standpoint,  and 
conserves  the  interests  of  the  patient  to  the  utmost. 

Another  experiment  now  being  tried  is  to  reduce  the 
number  of  required  hours  in  the  course  to  the  minimum. 
One  school  has  reduced  its  former  schedule  of  hours  by 
almost  one-half;  another  by  two-fifths.  This  provides  the 
student  with  so-called  "free"  time  during  which  he  is  ex- 
pected to  read  the  literature  of  medicine,  to  work  out  a 
problem,  to  think. 

In  this  second  school,  besides  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  required  hours,  a  plan  of  cooperation  in  teaching  between 
related  departments  is  being  evolved.  Clinics  are  held  jointly 
by  all  departments  interested  in  a  given  case.  For  instance, 
the  anatomist  is  as  much  interested  in  the  study  of  a  fracture 
case  as  is  the  surgeon,  and  is,  perhaps,  better  prepared  to 
discuss  its  mechanics,  on  which  the  treatment  must  be  based ; 
the  physiologist,  anatomist,  chemist,  and  pathologist  are  as 
much  interested  in  nephritis  as  is  the  internist ;  the  chemist 
knows  a  lot  about  diabetes  and  about  the  failure  of  fractures 
to  heal.  The  student  does  not  receive  credit  for  study  of 
any  of  these  sciences  until  he  has  finished  that  study — and 
he  does  not  finish  it  until  his  final  year  in  college.  After  his 
third  year,  the  student  at  this  school  is  pretty  much  on  his 
own.  He  is  groomed  to  practice  medicine  by  being  inducted 
into  a  clinical  clerkship,  or  post-preceptorship,  by  attending 
outpatient  clinics  and  by  frequent  conferences  with  his 
teacher.  In  other  words,  he  is  steeped — but  not  suffocated — 
in  an  atmosphere  of  the  practice  of  medicine.  And,  always, 
he  is  given  enough  time  to  read,  to  think  and  to  consult. 
After  all  this  comes  his  intern  year,  for  which  increasing 
responsibility  has  thoroughly  prepared  the  medical  graduate. 

This  student  is  not  book-trained.  He  is  practically  trained. 
He  has  spent  at  least  five  years  in  preparing  himself  in  the 
practice  of  medicine,  on  a  foundation  of  scientific  medicine 
that  is  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  the  whole  and  not  merely 
a  pattern  of  it. 


Nursing:    By  ANNIE  w.  GOODRICH 

THE  history  of  nursing  education  has  followed  rather 
closely  the  history  of  education  in  medicine,  law  and 
other  professional  callings  that  developed  through  the  ap- 
prenticeship method  with  the  notable  difference  in  the  case 
of  nursing  that  the  hospital,  since  it  provided  the  practice 
field  of  the  student  nurse,  came  to  lean  very  heavily  upon 
her  services.  It  was  indeed  in  no  small  measure  the  service 
rendered  by  the  student  body  under  able  though  meager 
supervision  and  direction  that  transformed  these  hospitals — 
originally  designed  and  for  many  years  definitely  held  to 
the  care  of  the  very  poor  and  the  emergencies  of  war  and 
plague — in  barely  fifty  years  into  institutions  prepared  to 
care  for  the  sick  of  all  classes,  and  safe  for  all  forms  of 
medical  and  surgical  treatment. 

As  hospital  after  hospital  for  these  wider  purposes  has 
come  into  existence,  each  has  developed  almost  invariably  a 
school  of  nursing,  until  at  present  in  this  country  we  have 
some  two  thousand  schools  of  nursing  with  a  student  body 
of  approximately  fifty  thousand — fifteen  to  seventeen 
thousand  of  whom  graduate  yearly.  Such  a  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  hospital  field  permitted  little  or  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  preparation  of  administrators  and  teachers 
for  these  schools  or  departments.  The  preparation  of 
students  by  students,  with  such  supervision  and  instruction 
as  could  be  given  by  the  superintendent  of  nurses  and  her 
one  or  possibly  two  assistants,  who  invariably  carried  also 
the  administrative  problems  of  the  institution  for  the  sick, 
has  been  the  almost  universal  custom  for  many  years  and  in 
a  large  number  of  schools  still  obtains. 

In  1907,  through  the  efforts  of  the  early  leaders  in 
nursing  education  in  this  country,  James  E.  Russell,  Dean 
of  the  then  recently  opened  Teachers'  College  of  Columbia 
University,  established  some  courses  in  hospital  economics. 
These  courses  led  in  1910  to  an  endowment  by  Mrs.  Helen 
Hartly  Jenkins,  a  trustee  of  Teachers'  College,  which  made 
possible  the  creation  of  a  department  of  nursing  and  health, 
the  first  provision  for  graduate  courses  for  administrators 
and  teachers  of  nursing  and  the  various  branches  of  public- 
health  nursing  in  the  world.  Under  the  able  leadership  of 
M.  Adelaide  Nutting,  whose  notable  work  Yale  recognized 
in  1924  by  the  bestowal  of  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A., 
the  influence  of  this  department  has  extended  from  continent 
to  continent,  strengthening  the  courses  in  nursing  and 
establishing  connection  with  university  after  university, 
thereby  returning  in  no  small  measure  the  contribution  of 
England's  great  leader,  Florence  Nightingale,  to  the  nursing 
care  of  the  sick  in  this  country.  The  International  Course 
for  Nurses  established  by  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
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in  Bedford  College,  England,  may  be  truly  said  to  have 
found  its  inception  here. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  was  the  first  university  in 
this  country  to  install  undergraduate  courses  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing,  through  the 
creation  in  1911  of  a  department  of  nursing  under  the 
School  of  Medicine,  a  notable  event  and  of  far-reaching 
influence.  Today  this  university  provides  the  science  courses 
for  over  five  hundred  students  who  obtain  their  clinical 
experience  in  some  five  hospitals  in  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul,  while  other  universities  have  followed  this  example, 
until  approximately  twenty-three  now  recognize  either 
through  graduate  or  undergraduate  courses  the  field  of 
nursing. 

But  still  more  epochal  was  the  year  1923  when  through 
the  beneficence  of  Mrs.  Chester  Bolton,  a  resident  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  an  endowment  of  $500,000  made  possible  the 
establishment  of  the  School  of  Nursing  of  Western  Reserve 
University;  and  at  the  same  time  a  gift  from  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  brought  into  existence  a  School  of  Nursing 
in  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  renowned  institutions,  Yale 
University.  The  importance  of  the  establishment  of  schools 
of  nursing  on  the  same  basis  as  other  schools  of  the  university 
can  hardly  be  over-emphasized,  for  it  ensures  to  the  students 
intimate  and  constant  association  with  the  changes  that  are 
taking  place  in  the  research  laboratories  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  creative  possibilities  of  their  findings. 

It  is  reasonable  to  predict  that  within  the  not  distant 
future,  the  hospital-owned  and  directed  schools  throughout 
the  country  will  rapidly  decrease  in  number.  The  ever- 
increasing  burden  of  nursing  education  should  no  longer  be 
imposed  upon  the  hospital.  Such  schools  as  are  required 
should  find  their  place  in  the  educational  system  and  through 
institutions  of  higher  education.  Only  under  such  auspices 
will  the  now  required  science  courses  be  available ;  while 
the  clinical  experience,  though  obtained  in  the  various 
hospitals  in  the  vicinity,  should  also  be  under  university 
instruction  and  supervision. 

There  is  perhaps  no  movement  in  education  of  greater 
social  significance  than  the  increasing  relationship  between 
schools  of  nursing  and  the  university,  for  it  opens  the  door 
to  the  ways  and  means  whereby  the  nurse,  an  accepted 
servant  of  the  people,  can  fill  the  greatly  needed  role  of 
interpreter  of  the  findings  of  science,  the  application  of 
which  will  at  least  lay  the  foundation  for  a  higher  social 
order.  Says  Professor  Whitehead  : 

The  world  is  now  faced  with  a  self-evolving  system,  which  it 
cannot  stop.  There  are  dangers  and  advantages  in  this  situation. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  gain  in  material  power  affords  opportunity 
for  social  betterment.  If  mankind  can  rise  to  the  occasion,  there 
lies  in  front  a  golden  age  of  beneficent  creativeness.  But  material 
power  in  itself  is  neutral.  It  can  equally  work  well  in  the  wrong 


direction.    The  problem  is  not  how  to  produce  great  men,  but 
how  to  produce  great  societies. 

For  the  creation  of  the  great  society,  modern-day  philoso- 
phers and  sociologists  are  increasingly  agreed  in  empha- 
sizing the  importance  of  the  integration  of  social  effort  and 
activities  and  of  their  application  through  the  intimate 
association  only  possible  in  small  communities.  Thus  John 
Dewey  writes: 

In  its  deepest  and  richest  sense,  a  community  must  always 
remain  a  matter  of  face-to-face  intercourse.  This  is  why  the 
family  and  neighborhood,  with  all  their  deficiencies,  have  al- 
ways been  the  chief  agencies  of  nurture,  the  means  by  which 
dispositions  are  stably  formed  and  ideas  Acquired  which  lay 
hold  on  the  roots  of  character. 

Educators  are  today  as  one  in  indicating  health  as  an 
underlying  factor  of  profound  importance  in  the  production 
of  a  society  which  can  be  characterized  as  great.  To  attain 
this  obviously  demands  the  cultivation  and  direction  of  the 
child  life  through  all  the  means  which  science  daily  and 
hourly  is  revealing  in  relation  to  the  psycho-physical  entity 
called  man.  This  program  finds  in  the  nurse  through  her 
intimate  association  with  the  family,  its  logical  agent.  It 
may  be  asserted  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  now  many 
branches  of  nursing  where  there  is  not  constant  opportunity 
for  the  direction  of  the  individual,  and  preeminently  the 
mother  and  child,  toward  such  essentials  as  health  habits, 
character  building  and  the  prevention  of  disease,  imperative 
if  the  fullest  and  finest  expressions  of  citizenship  are  to  be 
realized. 

The  Ministry :  BV  HARRY  F.  WARD 

WHEN  the  traditional  old  graduate  comes  back  to  his 
theological  school  today  he  must  rub  his  eyes  a  bit; 
that  is,  if  his  Alma  Mater  is  one  of  those  which  keep  pace 
with  the  times.  The  surface  changes  that  are  likely  to 
make  him  shake  his  head  are  that  women  are  in  and  the 
dead  languages  are  out.  Hebrew  and  Greek  are  out  as 
requirements  for  the  degree  because  of  the  increasing  range 
of  subjects  that  have  to  be  studied  to  fit  a  man  for  the 
modern  ministry.  More  potent  is  the  shift  in  the  colleges 
from  the  classics  to  the  sciences  that  leaves  most  graduates 
with  no  preliminary  training  for  work  in  the  biblical 
languages.  Therefore  that  field  has  to  be  left  to  specialists, 
and  the  ordinary  run  of  preacher  must  avail  himself  of  their 
results  in  translation.  Women  are  in  theological  schools 
because  the  college-trained  wives  of  missionaries  on  furlough 
and  of  young  preachers,  propose  to  take  some  active  part  in 
their  husbands'  field  of  work,  and  more  because  of  an  in-' 
creasing  call  for  trained  women  religious  workers  in  religious 
education  and  church  social  service,  as  Y.W.C.A.  and  church 
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secretaries.  There  is  also  a  limited  demand  fof  teachers  of 
bible  and  biblical  literature  in  colleges  and  universities. 
The  pulpit  is  still  almost  universally  a  closed  shop,  with 
women  not  admitted  to  the  union. 

Our  old  graduate  will  doubtless  blink  a  little  when  he 
looks  at  the  lists  of  courses  now  offered.  In  his  day,  theology, 
"the  queen  of  the  sciences,"  had  very  definite  boundaries. 
It  was  limited  in  the  Protestant  institutions  to  Old  and 
New  Testament,  systematic  theology,  church  history, 
homiletics,  pastoral  theology,  and  a  little  comparative 
religions.  Now  there  are  also  departments  of  missions, 
philosophy  of  religion,  religious  education  (with  the  psy- 
chology of  religion  coming  into  one  or  the  other  of  these), 
Christian  ethics  (sometimes  called  Christian  sociology, 
applied  Christianity,  or  social  service)  and  field  work. 
A  similar  application  of  training  to  present  community  needs 
occurs  in  Jewish  institutes,  Catholic  seminaries  and  Unitarian 
schools.  The  old  curriculum  trained  men  to  be  pastors  and 
missionaries;  the  new  curriculum  trains  various  types  of 
religious  workers  to  do — well,  that  is  what  we  are  on  the 
way  to  finding  out,  but  it  is  something  more  than  the  saving 
and  nurturing  of  souls.  The  traditional  theological  course 
gave  its  students  some  things  to  impart.  The  one  that  is  in 
process  of  development  equips  them  to  develop  some  things, 
in  themselves  and  in  others. 

The  significance  of  these  modern  developments  in 
ministerial  training  is  that  they  express  an  enlargement  of 
both  the  field  and  the  method  of  religion.  The  expansion  of 
method  has  come  at  the  points  of  religious  education  and 
field  work.  The  latter  brings  over  into  the  preparation  of 
the  religious  worker,  the  laboratory  and  clinical  methods  of 
other  professional  schools.  The  former  seeks  to  apply  and 
develop  in  the  teaching  work  of  religion  the  principles  and 
methods  of  the  newer  education.  Its  technical  aim  is  to 
raise  the  Sunday  school,  the  week-day  religious  education 
and  discussion  groups  of  the  churches  to  the  level  of  the 
best  standards  of  general  education.  Incidentally  it  exalts 
the  teaching  function  of  the  pulpit,  stresses  education  rather 
than  conversion  as  the  means  for  the  development  of  religion, 
and  its  most  zealous  disciples  regard  preaching  as  an  out- 
worn function.  This  emphasis  leads  naturally  to  a  con- 
nection with  psychology  and  a  serious  effort  is  being  made 
to  find  out  what  that  science  has  to  offer  for  the  cure  of 
souls,  and  how  it  may  be  used,  particularly  through  a 
working  alliance  between  the  minister  and  the  psychiatrist. 

The  new  development  of  field  work  unites  improvement 
of  method  in  ministerial  training  with  that  enlargement  of 
the  objective  for  organized  religion  which  has  come  since 
individualistic  Protestantism  has  been  forced  to  recognize 
that  behind  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  preaching  and 
sending  alms,  there  was  a  community  organization  and  be- 
hind that  an  economic  order,  both  of  which  were  sufficiently 
anti-religious  to  nullify  a  good  deal  that  religion  was  seeking 
to  accomplish  with  individuals.  In  field  work,  paid  for  and 
competently  supervised,  the  theological  student  gets  not 
merely  some  apprenticeship  in  religious  work  but,  in  centers 
selected  for  that  purpose,  some  acquaintance  with  community 
problems  and  with  social  agencies  with  which  religious 
workers  must  cooperate.  Class-room  analysis  of  situations, 
with  the  aid  of  more  experienced  persons,  provides  the 
clinical  feature. 

Thus  the  student  gets  some  concrete  background  for 
courses  dealing  with  the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  com- 
munity and  to  agencies  for  community  improvement.  He 
comes  to  know  what  case  work  and  the  survey  method  are 


good  for.  To  this  students  are  adding,  by  voluntary  contact 
with  situations  like  the  present  coal  strike,  further  equip- 
ment for  work  in  courses  dealing  with  the  function  of  re- 
ligion in  the  social  order.  To  take  religion  on  from  people 
to  environment  and  from  environment  to  causes  is  no  mere 
academic  exercise  for  them.  In  one  theological  institution, 
student  initiative  and  cooperation  recently  played  a  con- 
siderable part  in  bringing  about  a  study  of  wages  and  cost 
of  living  combined  with  a  job  analysis  that  resulted  in  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  budget  for  workers  in  the 
buildings  and  offices. 

This  extension  of  the  field  of  religion  relates  training  for 
the  ministry  at  various  points  with  training  for  social  work, 
as  it  does  with  training  in  the  social  sciences,  or  what  now 
pass  for  such,  in  our  universities.  It  makes  the  term 
"theological  school"  something  of  a  misnomer.  Nor  does  it 
yet  appear  whether  the  places  where  men  and  women  are 
now  being  trained  for  the  ministry  will  finally  be  schools 
for  workers  or  schools  of  religion,  or  both.  That  will  depend 
upon  whether  American  education  finally  becomes  intelligent 
enough  to  recognize  that  religion  is  an  aspect  of  life  that 
ought  to  be  as  comprehensively  studied  in  universities  as 
any  other  phase  of  our  existence.  Meanwhile  the  advanced 
section  of  what  we  still  call  theological  education  is  helping 
us  to  discover  more  fully  what  is  the  function  of  religion 
in  life  by  training  a  few  people  who  will  .experiment  further 
with  it.  Thus  we  are  now  on  the  way  to  find  out  what 
Protestantism  has  never  stopped  to  enquire — just  what  is 
the  relation  of  organized  religion  to  the  other  institutions 
of  human  society.  What  we  find  out  about  that  will  neces- 
sarily shape  the  training  of  those  who  are  going  to  work  in 
religious  organizations. 

Home  Economics:  BY  LOUISE  STANLEY 

HOME  economics  has  the  double  responsibility  of  furnish- 
ing an  education  for  homemaking  and  at  the  same  time 
special  preparation  for  various  professional  applications. 
This  double  function  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  confused  the 
development  of  homemaking  training,  and  retarded  the  or- 
ganization of  curricula  for  professional  instruction. 

In  its  beginning  home  economics  served  avowedly  only 
homemaking  ends.  Growing  up  along  with  manual  training, 
it  was  interpreted  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  manual  art. 
Groups  of  skills  were  emphasized  and  for  a  period  attention 
failed  to  focus  on  the  managerial  aspects  so  important  in 
organizing  the  required  skills  economically,  socially,  and 
psychologically  to  meet  homemaking  demands.  The  develop- 
ment of  specialists  in  the  different  aspects  of  home  economics 
emphasized  detail  and  retarded  this  very  desirable  integra- 
tion. The  contest  for  survival  of  various  disappearing 
household  activities  tended  to  emphasize  still  further  the 
teaching  of  techniques. 

The  arts  and  science  divisions  of  our  universities  and 
women's  colleges,  proud  of  their  academic  traditions,  have 
been  slow  to  recognize  home  economics.  This  is  not  strange 
\vhen  we  realize  the  sharp  differentiation  in  these  institu- 
tions between  academic  and  professional  courses  and  when 
we  see  how  largely  home  economics  stood  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  for  technique. 

The  point  of  view  is  changing.  Academic  institutions 
now  aim  to  prepare  students  for  adult  life  by  giving  them 
a  foundation  upon  which  to  lay  their  professional  training, 
whether  that  training  is  to  be  gained  through  the  profes- 
sional school  or  through  actual  participation  in  the  job. 
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Professional  training  of  the  highest  type  can  best  be  devel- 
oped on  an  educational  foundation  providing  adequately  for 
personal  development.  This,  it  is  now  felt,  should  include 
preparation  for  the  home  and  probable  parental  responsi- 
bilities common  to  most  of  us. 

IN  listing  professional  applications  of  home  economics, 
teaching  holds  first  place,  with  an  increasingly  wide  field 
of  action.  Elementary  schools,  junior  high,  highschools,  and 
colleges  need  teachers  of  varying  degrees  of  specialization 
and  technical  skill.  There  is  a  demand  for  experienced 
teachers  to  handle  adult  classes  in  homemaking,  and  for  spe- 
cialists in  trade  schools.  The  extension  worker  and  the  visit- 
ing housekeeper  demonstrate  approved  practices  on  the  job. 

Social  and  psychological  situations  encountered  in  family 
case  work  are  often  based  upon  wrong  handling  of  house- 
keeping problems.  Most  families  need  guidance  in  expendi- 
ture of  both  time  and  money.  Sometimes  the  household- 
management  specialist  is  needed,  sometimes  a  nutritionist. 
The  emphasis  on  detail  creeping  in  here,  makes  us  wonder 
whether  satisfactory  training  might  not  develop  a  social- 
worker-home  economist  who  could  serve  the  family  more 
effectively  than  a  group  of  specialists. 

On  the  institutional  side,  there  are  many  professional 
opportunities,  starting  with  the  institutional  manager,  who 
has  charge  of  housekeeping  and  food  service  in  such  insti- 
tutions as  school  dormitories,  clubs,  hotels,  and  who  may 
have  under  her  other  specialists,  depending  on  the  job. 

The  dietitian,  coming  first  in  the  hospital,  is  making  a 
place  for  herself  wherever  groups  must  be  fed.  She  should 
be  trained  to  plan  meals  more  economically  and  palatably 
while  maintaining  the  needed  nutritive  value,  and  to  see 
that  they  are  served  attractively.  In  order  to  do  this,  she 
must  direct  the  cooking  and  frequently  participate  in  it. 
The  largest  chain  of  restaurants  in  this  country  has  indicated 
as  its  policy  the  employment  of  home-economics  trained 
women  as  dietitians  in  its  restaurants.  Cafeteria  and  tea- 
room management  offers  a  tempting  opportunity  for  the 
young  woman  who  wants  to  go  into  business  "on  her  own." 

More  highly  specialized  application  is  required  of  the 
dietitian  who  works  with  the  physician,  a  comparatively 
new  field.  The  consulting  dietitian  not  only  helps  plan 
diets,  but  educates  the  patient  in  planning  and  preparation 
where  diets  are  to  be  followed  for  long  periods  of  time. 

In  the  research  field,  there  are  numerous  openings  in 
government  and  state  experiment  stations  for  all  phases  of 
home  economics.  In  addition,  there  are  many  private  testing 
and  analytical  laboratories  desiring  the  services  of  women 
with  scientific  background  and  a  home-economics  point  of 
view,  and  certain  inspection  services  in  which  similar 


training  is  an  advantage.  Those  in  the  nutrition  field 
predominate  but  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  workers 
in  economics,  equipment  testing,  textiles  and  clothing. 

Women  with  home-economics  training  are  being  called 
upon  to  test  materials  before  they  are  sold,  to  work  out  pro- 
grams showing  the  advantages  of  certain  products,  and  to 
educate  women  in  their  use.  The  producer  realizes  the  value 
of  the  home  economist  in  this,  and  is  coming  more  and  more 
to  ask  her  help  not  only  in  promotion,  but  in  the  choice 
and  design  of  goods. 

Closely  related  to  this,  we  have  the  various  applications 
of  home  economics  in  journalism.  There  is  a  demand  for 
authentic,  readable  material  on  various  aspects  of  this  sub- 
ject. There  is  a  great  need  for  adding  to  home-economics 
training  such  training  in  journalism  as  will  make  possible 
the  simple  presentation  of  home-economics  facts. 

Training  for  the  professional  application  of  home  eco- 
nomics is — with  the  exception  of  training  for  teaching  and 
certain  institutional  lines — in  a  chaotic  condition. 

The  growing  demand  for  home-economics  workers  in 
other  professional  fields  is  forcing  upon  our  attention  the 
need  for  working  out  in  the  same  way  definite  curricula  to 
fit  women  more  directly  for  these  lines  of  work. 

Home  economics  is,  after  all,  a  point  of  view  directing  the 
utilization  of  basic  scientific  facts  in  the  solution  of  home 
or  certain  professional  problems,  supplemented  by  technical 
instruction  and  experience  in  practical  skills.  The  needs  are 
for  a  clearer  analysis  of  the  possible  professional  applications, 
and  for  the  formulation  of  curricula  meeting  these  require- 
ments. Such  curricula  must  provide  for  teaching  desirable 
practical  techniques,  and  furnish  experience  during  training. 
To  complete  such  a  program,  a  study  of  available  jobs  and 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  placement  are  needed. 

Journalism:    By  LEON  WHIPPLE 

THE  teaching  of  journalism  as  a  profession  is  still  ex- 
perimental. The  first  courses  were  offered  just  about 
twenty  years  ago;  today,  instruction  is  provided  in  fifty-five 
schools  and  departments  in  thirty-eight  states,  with  an  en- 
rollment of  all  classes  of  students  totaling  5,526.  The  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  journalism  (or  its  equivalent)  was 
granted  to  931  students  in  1927.  Such  remarkable  growth 
has  presented  many  problems  of  grave  difficulty  to  the 
teacher  of  journalism.  He  has  had  to  prove  that  journalism 
is  a  profession,  that  it  can  be  taught,  and  that  he  has  found 
ways  of  teaching  it.  He  has  had  to  convert  the  practicing 
editor  to  the  value  of  the  work,  and  find  out  what  this 
editor  wanted  taught  to  the  incoming  generation.  He  has 
had  to  establish  standards,  map  out  a  curriculum,  invent 
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laboratory  disciplines,  and  write  his  textbooks.  He  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  revolution ;  everything  he  did  was  an  innova- 
tion ;  and  so  at  the  moment  he  is  rather  more  interested  in 
stabilizing  his  judgments,  and  appraising  the  results  of  his 
first  endeavors  than  in  introducing  more  novel  methods. 
In  his  endeavors,  the  teacher  is  receiving  honest  criticism 
and  willing  aid  from  the  newspaper  profession. 

One  battle  has  been  largely  won:  The  editors  and  pub- 
lishers of  the  nation  have  been  converted  to  the  need  of 
professional  education.  The  individual  editor  is  hiring 
graduates  of  the  schools.  The  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  has  a  standing  committee  on  Schools 
of  Journalism.  It  is  making  vigorous  efforts  to  secure  a 
classification  of  schools.  Lawrence  Murphy  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers  of  Journalism,  writes:  "State  press  asso- 
ciations in  thirty-five  states  are  actively  promoting  the  cause 
of  education  for  -journalism  and  giving  their  support  to  the 
schools."  The  New  Jersey  Press  Association  found  employ- 
ment for  IOO  per  cent  of  the  graduates  recommended  from 
the  Rutgers  College  department  of  journalism  in  1927. 
Reciprocally,  the  schools  have  exerted  a  real  influence  over 
the  practice  of  journalism.  They  have  helped  the  news- 
paper editor  solve  his  problems,  such  as  cost  finding,  and 
they  have  been  instrumental  in  the  formulation  of  codes  of 
professional  ethics.  Many  state  press  associations  have 
adopted  such  codes. 

Certain  definite  achievements  within  the  educational  field 
can  be  recorded.  The  grade  of  the  full-time  teacher  has 
been  improved,  until  he  now  ranks  in  both  capacity  and  ex- 
perience with  the  best  of  the  other  faculties.  The  demand 
for  teachers  who  have  had  both  journalistic  and  pedagogical 
experience  is  being  admirably  met.  Certain  of  the  schools 
have  themselves  already  trained  teachers  who  are  now  carry- 
ing on  the  work  elsewhere.  Wisconsin  has  a  notable  record 
for  this  service.  Professional  bodies  have  been  formed,  in- 
cluding the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism 
with  about  one  hundred  members;  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism  with  eighteen 
members;  and  an  honorary  journalistic  fraternity  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  Textbooks,  absolutely  non-existent  twenty  years 
ago  are  being  gradually  supplied.  These  include  manuals  on 
technique,  histories  of  journalism,  books  on  the  philosophy 
and  ethics  of  the  profession,  and  studies  of  public  opinion 
and  its  guidance.  Probably  none  of  these  volumes  is  final, 
but  they  are  a  promising  first  crop. 

Among  recent  curricular  improvements  suggested  are 
these.  First,  a  preliminary  general  course,  as  an  intro- 
duction to  professional  courses.  The  function  here  is 
to  let  the  great  miscellaneous  body  of  aspirants  get  a  taste 
of  the  profession,  and  then  weed  themselves  out  (or  be 


weeded  out  by  the  teacher)  if  they  prove  unfit  for  the  real 
tasks  of  journalism.  This  raises  the  standards  of  all  suc- 
ceeding courses,  and  provides  good  material  on  which  real 
teaching  can  be  done.  There  is  a  vital  economy  of  both 
students'  and  teachers'  time.  At  the  other  end  we  find 
the  growing  conviction  that  the  graduate  of  the  journalism 
courses  should  not  be  regarded  as  ready  for  professional 
labors  until  he  has  completed  a  year  of  apprentice  practice 
under  real  life  conditions  similar  to  the  year's  internship 
now  held  essential  for  graduates  in  medicine.  The  schools, 
of  course,  offer  all  the  practical  instruction  possible,  but  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  provide  what  can  be  gained  from 
work  on  the  going  periodical. 

In  the  field  of  graduate  study,  teachers  of  journalism  are 
still  seeking  the  ideal  formula  for  the  extra  year  or  years. 
Shall  the  time  be  devoted  to  more  journalistic  technique  and 
the  writing  of  a  thesis?  Or  to  the  study  of  literature  and 
literary  expression?  Or  to  work  in  the  social  sciences?  The 
emphasis  on  a  knowledge  of  English  and  writing  as  the 
prime  concern  of  the  journalist  is  giving  way  before  the 
recognition  that  writing  is  only  one  of  the  basic  tools  of 
the  profession.  Acquaintance  with  government,  sociology, 
social  psychology,  and  so  forth  is  now  perceived  to  be  an 
absolute  essential  of  the  modern  recorder  and  interpreter  of 
current  life.  The  teacher  of  journalism  is  already  urging 
his  students  to  investigate  the  problems  of  society  that  arise 
out  of  communication,  printing,  and  the  control  of  public 
opinion.  These  problems  he  feels  can  best  be  analyzed  by 
the  trained  journalist. 

One  marked  trend  in  the  schools,  partly  arising  from 
experience  and  partly  from  the  expressed  demands  of  the 
actual  newspaper  editor,  is  to  give  the  student  as  broad 
a  liberal  education  as  possible  without  slighting  the  essential 
techniques.  Professor  Allen  Wills  says:  "What  the  editor 
wants  is  the  trained  capacity  for  professional  thinking.  The 
stress  is  on  character,  intellectual  adaptation  and  workman- 
ship in  a  journalistic  and  literary  manner."  I  believe  the 
future  curriculum  of  the  journalism  school  will  seek  to  give 
this  kind  of  broad  intellectual  training  in  special  ways  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  journalist.  I  also  believe  that  the  future 
will  see  a  sharper  distinction  between  training  for  the  edit- 
ing function  which  is  purely  professional,  and  the  business 
function  in  journalism,  that  is,  the  manufacturing  of  the 
printed  commodity,  and  the  business  of  selling  the  journal 
to  readers,  and  the  advertising  space  to  buyers. 

The  teaching  of  journalism  has  already  justified  itself  by 
its  own  constant  improvement,  and  by  the  reception  of 
graduates  in  the  actual  field.  The  methods  of  teaching  and 
the  contents  of  the  curriculum  offer  an  admirable  basis  for 
experimentation.  They  will  certainly  not  remain  fixed,  for 
journalism  is  a  calling  too  alert  and  flexible  to  permit  stag- 
nation in  its  training  schools. 
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by  each   teacher. 


EOR   a  dozen  years  we  had  been  dovetailing 
the  life  of  our  Carolina  sea  island  into  our 
teaching  at  Penn   School,  yet  there  seemed 
to  be  many  parts  of  the  picture-puzzle  which 
would  not  fit.    As  brought  out  in  my  earlier 
articles,     we     had     introduced     agriculture 
among  the  usual  school  subjects,  but  it  proved  an  uneasy 
bedfellow   for   arithmetic.     We  had  developed   our  school 
farm  but  only  a  small  group  of  boys  could  work  on  it.  We 
had  started  also  a  miniature  farm  so  that  the  children  could 
see  the  rotation  of  crops  on  a  small  enough  scale  to  make  a 
vivid  impression.  But  plowing  and  planting  and  harvest  went 
their  courses  regardless  of  the  convenience  of  our  courses. 
A  growing  onion  cannot  be  laid  by  like  a  piece  of  chalk. 

And  more  and  more  we  came  to  realize  that  for  miles 
about  us  were,  not  miniature  farms,  but  real  farms,  the  sort 
of  farms  these  children  would  grow  up  to,  which  they  were 
growing  up  on.  And  on  them  swept  the  sort  of  years  the 
children  would  have  to  master  on  leaving  school.  The  crop 
often  called  the  children  to  the  fields  at  the  same  time  the 
bell  called  them  to  the  class  room ;  and  we  had  that  paradox — 
an  agricultural  school  seemingly 

in  conflict  with  the  farming  com-  r^RE  children  and  the  parents  call 
mumty  it  served.  The  everlast-  j[  ^m  ,<School  Acr£3» .  Thg  feachers 
ing  excuses  in  the  springtime 

registered  this  conflict.  Parents  call  them  Home  Acres  •  I  here  s  the 
kept  their  children  out  to  work 
in  the  fields  and  sometimes  only 
half  the  school  would  be  in  at- 
tendance when  planting  was  at 
its  height. 

It  was  in  1917  that  we  started 
out  definitely  hand-in-hand  with 
the  seasons,  following  them — or 
I  might  better  say,  leading  them 
a  bit — so  that  the  school  year 
and  the  Island  year  coincide. 
We  had  occasionally  met  the 
crop  problem  by  allowing  the 

children  to  stay  home  every  other  day  till  the  cotton  was 
picked.  One  year  we  had  given  them  a  special  "work  week" 
at  home  in  the  spring-planting  time.  The  parents  had 
thanked  us  as  if  we  had  given  them  a  personal  gift,  but 
now  we  asked  them  to  cooperate  in  a  plan  that  would  divide 
the  school  year  into  autumn,  winter,  spring  and  summer 
terms  just  as  their  home  work  was  divided. 

Autumn 

AJTUMN  on  the  Island,  as  the  children  see  it  when 
they  enter  school,  is  a  golden  time ;  there  are  long 
stretches  of  yellow  marshes  and  golden-brown  grass  in  many 
fields.  The  brilliant-colored  gum  trees,  the  purple  asters 
growing  along  the  roadsides,  the  flash  of  the  Kentucky  car- 
dinals and  their  charming  whistle,  the  jolly  song  of  the 


thing  in  a  nutshell — the  kernel  of  the 
revolution  that  in  the  last  ten  years  has 
spread  from  the  class  rooms  of  Penn 
School  out  onto  the  farms  of  St.  Helena 
Island.  They  are  in  truth  the  "Children's 
Acres",  set  aside  by  the  parents  on  their 
home  farms,  as  their  part  in  school  work 
that  fits  into  the  rhythm  of  the  Island 
year,  and  brings  the  advances  in  the  rural 
arts  to  a  growing  people. 


mocking  birds  and  brown  thrashers,  all  these  sights  and 
sounds  play  upon  the  consciousness  of  the  boys  and  girls 
that  cover  the  roads  which  lead  in  from  the  home  farms. 
Fields  left  bare  of  crops  tell  of  work  done,  and  after  about 
three  weeks  of  the  usual  school  studies  the  first  call  of  the 
autumn  comes  to  these  country  children,  the  call  of  the 
sweet  potatoes.  We  turn  the  children  out,  the  teachers 
follow  them  and  while  the  children  work  beside  their  parents 
and  harvest  the  crop  which  will  help  them  stay  on  the  road 
of  education  during  the  winter  months,  the  teachers  meet 
them  there  on  their  own  acres  during  that  home  week.  All 
across  the  Island  the  work  goes  forward  by  families.  The 
father  or  big  brother  plows  up  the  furrows  with  the  family 
ox,  or  pony,  or  mule.  The  mother  and  the  children  follow 
with  the  hoes,  and  the  potatoes  are  dug  and  placed  in  piles 
to  be  gathered  for  the  storage.  Great  banks  are  made  of 
them — layers  of  earth  piled  upon  layers  of  potatoes,  till 
sweet-potato  pyramids  take  their  place  beside  the  house  or 
barn  ready  for  the  winter's  demand. 

The  visits  are  expected,  as  regular  schedules  are  followed 
With  few  exceptions  the  whole  family 
are  ready  to  greet  her  and  the 
household  background  becomes  a 
part  of  her  equipment.  Exper- 
iences in  school  and  at  home  are 
talked  over;  not  only  is  the  po- 
tato crop  of  interest,  but  the  past 
and  the  coming  corn  crops,  the 
home  garden,  the  children's  rec- 
ord in  school.  A  new  under- 
standing takes  root.  When  the 
teacher  has  spent  an  hour  in 
driving  to  a  home,  she  has  a  clue 
as  to  why  Emanuel  is  sometimes 
languid  in  school  when  he  has 
walked  the  long  miles  in  the  hot 
sun.  When  she  finds  certain  home 
conditions,  she  can  see  why 
Elizabeth  does  things  that  are 

irritating  at  school.     She  gets  into  the  shoes  of  her  children 
at  sweet-potato  harvest. 

Her  immediate  purpose,  however,  is  to  get  the  father 
and  mother  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  the  farm,  usually  an 
acre,  which  the  child  can  handle  according  to  the  agricul- 
ture lessons  he  will  have  in  school.  Sometimes  the  parents 
have  not  grasped  the  idea,  and  the  teacher  finds  the  acre 
a  poor  one.  Joseph  had  to  plant  his  corn  last  year  in  the 
old  potato  field,  but  this  year  his  father  gives  him  the  best 
piece  of  land  on  his  farm,  saying,  "We'll  get  the  corn  any- 
way!" when  Joseph  starts  out  to  win  the  prize.  Pearl  has 
not  told  about  the  plan  at  home — she  is  a  new  girl  and  one 
who  has  not  caught  the  new  spirit — so  the  teacher  finds 
no  acre  selected.  A  good  acre  is  given,  "right  by  the  road 
so  every  one  can  see  it,"  says  the  cooperating  parent.  Argu- 
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ment  gives  place  to  enthusiasm  when  fathers  and  mothers 
see  that  their  children  mean  real  work  and  real  crops  are 
grown  on  those  chosen  acres. 

The  acre  is  measured  by  the  child  and  the  school  lessons 
go  home  to  that  particular  bit  of  ground,  which  often  be- 
comes the  most  interesting  plot  on  the  home  farm  to  the 
parents  as  well  as  the  children.  Results  on  the  farm,  in  the 
children,  and  in  the  school  seem  to  prove  the  value  of  the 
experiment.  In  our  first  years  on  the  Island,  the  only  crop 
that  was  considered  worthy  of  being  measured  was  cotton ; 
and  when,  under  this  school  lead,  corn  was  measured  and 
valued  and  prizes  won,  it  meant  new  horizons  for  the  Island 
culture.  When  the  results  were  put  into  figures  they  in- 
fluenced the  whole  community.  The  children's  corn  crop 
was  valued  at  over  three  thousand  dollars  the  first  year, 
and  over  two  thousand  cans  of  fruit  and  vegetables  were  put 
up  for  food  in  the  homes. 

These  home  acres  have  become  our  best  class  rooms.  You 
should  go  out  on  Frogmore  Plantation  where  the  son  of 
one  of  the  boys  in  my  first  class  in  agriculture  at  Penn  has 
his  acre.  This  was  the  father  who  balked  at  our  early  efforts 
at  bringing  farming  into  the  school  work,  but  now  that  same 
father  stands  back  of  his  boy  and  his  home  acre.  It  lies 
directly  behind  the  house,  has  a  neat  fence  all  around  it, 
and  is  raising  crops  all  the  year  round  now. 

Just  before  the  children  are  turned  home  for  "potato 
week"  they  take  part  in  our  annual  farmers'  fair,  helping  to 
prepare  for  the  exhibits  brought  in  from  all  the  Island 
homes,  and  showing  their  own  corn,  garden  stuff  and  pigs, 
and  their  own  hand-work  done  at  school.  One  autumn  as 
I  was  looking  at  the  coops  of  chickens  that  had  come  in  to 
be  judged,  I  found  a  small  disheveled  bird  lying  at  one 
side  with  its  legs  tied  together  with  a  calico  rag.  A  small 
boy  stood  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd.  He  had  run  home, 
caught  his  chicken  and  slipped  it  in  with  the  others.  A  sad 
bunch  of  feathers  it  was,  but  its  small  owner  learned  that  day 
something  about  the  better  breeding  of  chickens  and  how 
to  enter  one  for  an  exhibit.  The  club  boys  and  girls  wear  a 
band,  front  seats  are  reserved  for  them,  and  these  farmers- 
to-be  feel  their  importance  on  this  community  feast  day.  A 
feast  day  I  call  it  for  always  there  come  to  us  speakers,  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  our  own 
agricultural  college  in  the  state,  or  other  agricultural  schools. 

The  farmers'  fair  has  grown  so,  we  have  instituted  a 
junior  farmers'  fair  the  day  before,  only  the  highschool 
pupils  being  invited  to  the  grown-ups  fair!  And  the  chil- 
dren's exhibit  makes  its  own  picture  in  its  own  place. 

After  "potato  week"  the  children  come  back  into  the 
scheme  of  everyday  schooling.  But  the  school  life  has  been 
influenced  by  that  home  week ;  the  home  acre  is  the  basis 
of  the  agricultural  lessons.  In  every  class  room  you  will 
find  a  large  chart  bearing  the  name  of  each  child,  and  on 
that  chart  the  date  his  compost  pile  is  started  at  home,  the 
date  the  acre  is  plowed.  So  compost  pile  and  plow  take  their 
proper  place  with  blackboard  and  lead  pencil. 

Winter 

OUR  marshes  turn  brown,  but  the  woodlands  the  chil- 
dren pass  as  they  trudge  to  school  during  the  winter 
term  are  as  green  as  ever  with  the  Cuban  pines,  the  loblol- 
lies, and  the  great  long-needle  pines.  These  and  the  ever- 
green leaves  of  the  live  oaks  and  the  water  oaks  with  their 
swinging  grey  moss,  would  make  you  forget  the  season  were 
it  not  for  the  cold  winds  that  can  sweep  across  the  Island. 


The  gum  trees  are  bare,  and  the  red  oaks,  but  their  branches 
are  garnished  with  great  bunches  of  green  mistletoe.  There 
is  the  occasional  holly  and  the  very  common  cassina  with 
bright  red  berries  to  add  their  jolly  bit  of  winter  color. 
The  children  call  the  cassina  the  "Christmas  berry".  They 
see  the  herons,  the  snipe  and  the  divers  of  the  marsh  lands 
and  tidal  rivers ;  they  hear  the  marsh  hen  and  the  whir  of 
quail  disturbed  by  their  feet  in  the  brush.  They  pass  the 
old  cotton  fields  with  their  dead  brown  stalks  for  the  most 
part  rough  and  unkempt,  broken  only  where  the  hogs  have 
been  nosing  for  small  nuts  at  the  roots  of  the  wire  grass. 

For  the  islands  have  never  had  the  custom  of  fall  and 
winter  plowing.  In  plantation  days,  when  the  cotton  was 
picked  the  land  was  always  allowed  to  stand  till  the  spring- 
time. Then  great  bonfires  would  tell  of  the  return  of  the 
men  to  the  fields  ready  to  plow  for  the  new  cotton  crop. 
It  has  been  no  easy  matter  for  the  Penn  School  boys  and 
girls  to  get  their  parents  to  see  the  need  for  plowing  their 
home  acres  before  spring,  just  as  it  has  been  no  easy  matter 
for  teachers  and  farm  demonstrators  to  get  our  farmers  to 
adopt  it  generally.  But  the  one  has  helped  the  other,  and 
plowed  spots  can  be  seen  all  over  the  Island  where  the  new 
idea  has  broken  through. 

The  gala  day  in  the  autumn  when  the  old  and  young 
come  together  at  the  farmers'  fair,  is  matched  in  the  winter- 
time by  our  Christmas  celebrations.  I  remember  one  old 
Negro  who  said,  "Oh  yes,  we  has  Christmas  Eve,  Christ- 
mas Eve's  Eve  and  Christmas,  Christmas  Adam  and  Christ- 
mas Madam!"  He  was  remembering  the  Christmas  week 
of  freedom  from  work  and  general  jollification  on  the  plan- 
tation, in  slavery  days.  There  are  about  as  many  days  of 
celebration  in  our  community  school.  And  meanwhile, 
throughout  December,  every  child  from  the  six-year-olds  to 
the  young  people  in  their  twenties,  is  making  a  gift  that 
will  go  home  for  the  holidays,  and  every  school  department 
is  in  league  with  the  festival. 

Christmas  in  the  country,  and  particularly  on  our  Sea 
Island,  is  the  time  for  boys  and  girls  who  have  left  home 
to  return;  it  is  always  the  best  of  times  in  the  church,  at 
the  school,  and  in  the  homes;  the  air  is  full  of  the  Christ- 
mas spirituals  and  the  Christmas  carols.  I  remember  the 
first  Christmas  I  had  on  the  Island.  We  had  arranged  to 
have  Santa  Claus  suddenly  appear  on  the  platform  to  the 
ringing  of  sleighbells.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sensation 
as  we  heard — I  had  almost  said  felt — the  children  draw 
in  their  breaths  all  at  once.  There  were  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  them  and  one  might  have  been  in  a  forest 
on  a  windy  day.  One  of  the  boys  wrote  home  to  another 
island  where  there  had  never  been  a  Christmas  celebration 
of  the  sort: 

I  would  like  to  know  how  you  all  enjoyed  your  Christmas. 
Why,  I  had  a  good  time  because  I  saw  something  I  had  never 
seen  before.  I  saw  Santa  Clans  walking  across  the  floor,  and 
I  had  never  seen  him  before.  What  you  think  about  that? 
It  pays  a  man,  my  mother,  to  leave  home  sometimes  and  he 
will  see  more  and  learn  more. 

A  Christmas  mystery  play  is  given  in  our  large  hall 
where  the  great  rafters  and  rough  finish  exactly  fit  the 
play.  Some  fifty  players,  teachers  and  boys  and  girls,  give 
this  old  form  of  the  Christmas  story.  Even  a  cold  night 
on  the  dark  of  the  moon  does  not  keep  people  in  their  homes, 
for  it  has  become  a  tradition  and  each  year  makes  it  dearer 
to  the  hearts  of  the  Island  folk.  We  brought  the  outline 
of  the  play  to  them,  but  they  have  woven  into  it  the  beauti- 
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ful  spirituals  that  belong  to  the  Christmas  season.  They 
have  so  thrown  themselves  into  it  that  the  several  parts 
now  belong  to  certain  ones  who  take  them  year  after  year. 
A  people  who  have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  see  good 
acting,  staging  or  costuming  give  this  play.  Old  Bible 
pictures  have  been  their  models,  and  native  ability  and  the 
deep  feeling  of  the  Mystery  itself  have  made  it  a  part  of 
our  life  here. 

Christmas  over,  as  the  winter  months  pass,  the  charts  in 
the  class  room  begin  to  tell  their  story.  Perhaps  there  are 
homes  that  are  not  in  step  with  the  plan.  Either  the  child 
is  lazy  or  indifferent,  or  the  parent  is  holding  back,  not 
realizing  that  the  agricultural  work  at  school  is  to  help  the 
whole  family  at  home.  The  empty  spaces  on  the  chart  are 
silent  teachers.  Other  children's  fall  and  winter  plowing 
has  been  done,  the  compost  piles  started,  and  the  agricul- 
ture class  is  headed  by  boys  and  girls  whose  school  agri- 
culture has  gone  home  and  whose  home  acres  have  reached 
the  higher  standard. 

Spring 

AT  last  the  first  buds  burst.  The  sand  flies  tell  us 
spring  is  here;  the  drum  fish  are  biting;  the  marshes 
take  on  a  green  color;  the  spring  tide  covers  the  road  in 
places  so  that  boys  and  girls  must  occasionally  wade 
through,  and  may  even  have  to  take  to  the  boats.  The 
smell  of  brown  earth  is  everywhere  as  the  plows  get  busy; 
the  live  oaks  drop  their  winter  leaves  as  new  ones  push 
them  off.  The  ground  beneath  looks  like  autumn,  but  the 
trees  themselves  fairly  shout  for  spring  as  they  don  their 
new  lettuce-colored  green.  The  road  to  Lands  End  is 
bordered  with  pink  and  white  phlox  for  miles,  and  in 
the  woods  you  see  wild  azaleas  and  dogwood.  The  yellow 
jessamine  mounts  high  in  the  tall  pines.  The  boys  wear 
it  to  school  in  their  buttonholes,  and  the  girls  fasten  it  in 
their  hair.  A  little  later  cherokee  roses  clamber  over  vines 
and  roadside  thickets,  peach  trees  are  in  bloom,  and  wild 
plum  bushes  sweeten  the  air  on  every  side.  There  is  a 
call  to  the  land  in  the  smell  of  the  brown  earth. 

And  Penn  School  children  respond.  The  new  spring 
schedule  begins  with  a  school  frolic.  Farming  must  be 
inoculated  with  fun.  We  started  off  that  first  spring  with 
a  parade  and  have  kept  it  up  since.  Down  the  oyster- 
shell  road  to  the  cross-roads  store  they  marched  with  only 
trees  and  marshes  for  onlookers,  but  they  walked  as  proud 
and  straight  as  if  they  were  on  Fifth  Avenue.  The  boys 
in  their  blue  overalls  carried  hoes  and  rakes  over  their 
shoulders;  many  of  the  girls  also.  Those  in  the  Canning 
Club  brandished  empty  cans.  Occasionally  a  banner  was 
held  aloft  with  such  legends  as  "Plant  and  Protect,"  or 
"Corn  Will  Win."  Many  of  the  boys  could  not  achieve 
blue  overalls  as  they  had  to  wear  out  their  old  suits,  so 
it  was  a  motley  parade,  all  sizes,  all  colors,  but  all  enthu- 
siasm. Here  was  Freezie,  whose  "basket-name"  tells  us 
he  was  born  in  the  time  of  an  unusual  cold  snap.  That 
year  he  won  the  pure-bred  cockerel  sent  down  from  Hamp- 
ton for  our  farmers'  fair.  There  was  Collins  Washington, 
whose  home  acre  was  fenced  and  who  was  out  to  win  the 
prize  pig.  There  were  Netha  and  Rosa  Cuthbert,  and 
Isabella  Coleman,  girls  who  walked  twelve  and  fourteen 
miles  a  day  till  there  was  room  in  the  dormitory  for  them. 
There  was  Ezekiel,  in  a  gorgeous  blue  sweater  from  that 
last  "barrel  of  gold"  sent  down  by  city  friends  to  our  little 
Sales  House.  "Affliction  is  mo'  dan  a  match  fo'  a  pusson," 


one  mother  had  said  when  she  came  to  see  if  some  sweet 
potatoes  would  secure  needed  shoes  and  jacket.  The  cot- 
ton raised  that  season,  she  explained,  would  pay  only  their 
taxes  and  the  corn  would  hardly  feed  the  family.  But  her 
boy  marched  that  day  in  the  parade ;  and  perhaps  democracy 
has  as  good  a  chance  on  St.  Helena  as  anywhere  else  in 
America. 

Down  the  road  came  the  children  led  by  the  band  and 
the  colors ;  some  of  the  band,  boys  in  uniform  and  some 
not,  for  we  have  never  had  enough  uniforms  to  go  around. 
The  joy  in  the  whole  performance  was  measured  by  the 
fact  that  the  "faraways"  who  had  been  given  permission 
to  leave  the  parade  at  the  store  so  as  to  cut  short  their 
long  walk  home,  countermarched  with  the  others  and  re- 
fused to  drop  out  till  they  were  back  in  the  school  grove. 

Always  planting  week  means  a  picnic ;  and  that  means 
a  bit  of  lunch,  baseball  on  the  athletic  field,  folk  games  in 
the  grove,  relay  races  on  the  playground  and  laughter  every- 
where. But  picnic  and  parade  are  more  than  just  a  frolic. 
They  are  gotten  up  each  year  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
agriculture  clubs  as  a  send-off  to  planting  week  and  the 
spring  term.  The  day  after  sees  all  the  older  boys  and 
girls  helping  their  fathers  and  mothers  on  the  home  farms. 
Now  it  is,  also,  that  they  sow  their  own  acres,  and  start 
in  competition  to  win  first  place  for  actual  production. 

When  we  started  the  home-acre  week,  all  the  children 
were  in  the  Corn  Club,  but  as  time  has  gone  on,  we  have 
developed  a  Peanut  Club,  a  Garden  Club  which  is  made 
up  of  the  older  girls,  and  the  Progressive  Young  Farmers 
Club — an  older  group  of  boys,  who  have  advanced  to 
poultry  and  pigs.  Food  crops  have  been  emphasized,  for 
the  people  were  in  the  grip  of  the  one-cnv  system  of  farm- 
ing which  had  hung  on  for  two  generations  after  the  war 
between  the  states.  The  whole  family  devoted  all  its  time 
and  energy  to  the  growing  of  long-staple  cotton — an  econ- 
omy which  meant  neither  all-the-year-round  work  for  the 
men,  nor  all-the-year  food  for  their  families. 

In  contrast  with  many  a  country  school,  where  only  a 
handful  of  children  turn  up,  our  boys  and  girls  are  back 
at  their  desks  when  planting  week  is  over.  Their  parents 
have  come  to  cooperate  so  heartily  that  our  average  atten- 
dance throughout  the  remainder  of  the  spring  is  as  good 
as  at  any  season.  Planting  week  is  followed  by  "home 
days"  which  make  it  possible  for  the  family  to  keep  up 
with  the  crop  in  the  field.  When  we  began  the  new 
schedule  we  closed  the  class  rooms  every  other  day.  That 
proved  to  be  unnecessary,  and  two  home  days  in  the  week 
are  enough.  Our  youngest  day  pupils  are  not  included  in 
the  schedule.  It  might  easily  revert  to  child  labor  were 
they  also  sent  out  on  the  home  days.  But  nature  study  for 
the  very  little  ones,  and  a  school  acre  for  the  pupils  in  the 
fourth  grade,  prepare  them  for  home  work  when  they  are 
old  enough. 

Exhibition  day  comes  as  a  climax  to  the  spring  term — 
well  named,  for  on  that  day  every  year  the  entire  school 
comes  before  the  people.  Then  are  life  and  learning 
dramatized ;  then  can  be  seen  the  joy  of  work  and  struggle. 
The  people  all  come,  some  returning  from  long  distances 
inland  and  some  from  other  islands.  The  merchants  close 
their  stores;  it  is  the  school's  day!  All  the  white  people 
come,  and  from  noon  till  sunset  the  crowd  owns  the  school. 
One  year  we  put  two  hundred  and  fifty  children  on  the 
stage  in  a  Carnival  of  Industries !  And  it  was  a  carnival ! 
"Uncle  Sam"  brought  the  (Continued  on  page  312) 


THROUGH    NEIGHBORS'    DOORWAYS 


The  "Mother"  of  This  Vintage 


By  SALVADOR  DE  MADARIAGA 


I   ONCE  heard  a  friend  of  mine,  an  Ameri- 
can. .  .  .     But  of  course,  you  don't  know 
what    I     mean    by    "an    American."     We, 
Spaniards,  call  "American"  the  man  whom 
you,    Americans,    call    "South    Americans." 
And    an    American    is,    for    us,    a    "North 
American."     It  is  exactly  the  same,  save  that  it  is  the  re- 
verse— as  the  sergeant  said  of  "right-about-turn,"  with  re- 
spect to  "left-about-turn."    And  now  I   may  proceed   with 
my  story. 

This  American  friend  of  mine  once  said  to  me: 
"We  Americans  are  but  Europeans  who  have  moved  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street."  And  there  is  a  lot  in  that, 
but  not  the  lot.  Much  more  remains  to  be  said.  To  be- 
gin with,  the  "street"  is  particularly  large,  even  as  the 
Cannebiere  in  Marseilles  was  found  to  be  particularly  long 


as  a  political  stage  on  which  France,  Germany,  Britain  and 
the  others  weave  the  complicated  threads  of  diplomatic  in- 
trigue, in  roles  virtuous  or  villainous  according  to  your 
particular  taste  in  these  matters.  No,  Europe  is  far  more 
complicated  and  far  simpler.  For  the  most  part,  the  men 
you  hear  of  are  putting  up  a  show,  and  Europe  is  to  that 
show  what  your  own  home  is  to  the  music-hall  in  which 
you  spent  your  last  evening — far  less  gaudy  and  far  more 
interesting. 

Each  of  these  peoples  is  a  wonderful  creation  of  the  divine 
Artist.  How  he  must  enjoy  His  Europe!  Whether  the 
comparison  is  tactful  or  not  I  would  not  venture  to  say, 
but  when  I  try  to  sense,  to  realize  the  wealth  of  creative 
imagination  there  is  in  this  old  Europe  of  ours — yours  as 
much  as  mine — I  think  of  wines  and  vintages.  I  see  our 
European  nations  like  vats,  precious  vats  in  which  the  lees 


by  the  Marseillais  who  claimed  it  to  be  the  longest  in  the      slowly  deposited  age  after  age  imprison  the  taste  and  aroma 


world,  since  it  began  wherever  it  begins  in  the  town,  and 
it  ended  in  India.  Now,  the  Marseillais  in  question  was 
exaggerating  according  to  the  honorable  traditions  of  his 
province,  while  my  American  friend  was  merely  indulging 
in  metaphor,  which  is  a  kind  of  recognized  lie  as  honorable 
as  statistics.  He  made  of  the  Ocean  a  mere  street,  and  in 
so  doing  he  neglected  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  exceptional 
width  thereof  as  well  as  to  the  width  of  each  of  the  abodes 
or  continents  which  stretch  on  either  side,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  street  in  question  can  hardly  be  expected  to  know 
much  about  the  queer  folks  which  occupy  the  side  opposite. 

To  drop  the  metaphor,  now  that  we  have  extracted  all 
the  juice  which  it  contained,  it  is  a  hard  fact  that  Ameri- 
cans, though  Europeans  who  have  moved  opposite,  know 
precious  little  about  Europeans. 

That  is  why  they  call  them  Europeans.  For  the  European 
is  a  mere  abstraction — at  best,  a  piece  of  intelligent  anticipa- 
tion. He  may,  he  will,  he  must,  exist  some  time — fifty,  a 
hundred,  or  a  thousand  years  hence;  but,  alas,  he  is  today 
but  a  ghost,  an  elusive  spirit,  hovering  over  the  wonderful 
territory  which  will  be  his  heritage  some  day. 


of  days  gone  by  to  give  an  aroma  and  a  taste  to  days  present 
and  future.  Hence  that  in  Jerez,  the  magic  Spanish  town 
which  makes  sherry  for  all  but  Americans  to  taste  and 
enjoy,  the  lees  accumulated  in  the  bottom  of  old  vats  by 
ages  of  rest  and  rich  fermentation  should  be  called  madre, 
mother. 

WAS  it  tactful?  1  wonder.  .  .  .  Will  such  an  ex- 
planation of  Europe  be  intelligible  to  a  generation 
of  Americans  born  and  bred  when  the  pre-Volstead  stocks 
of  sherry  are  exhausted  ?  And  yet,  I  cannot  find  any  better 
comparison.  For  these  European  nations  are  all  positive 
and  active  manifestations  of  human  life,  precious  shades  and 
varieties  of  European  spirit.  Think  of  Europe's  cities.  Where 
in  the  world  could  we  find  in  so  small  a  compass  beauties 
to  match  the  character  and  variety  of  Seville  and  Amster- 
dam, Oxford  and  Naples,  Bruges  and  Cracow,  Paris  and 
Heidelberg,  Toledo  and  Copenhagen,  Carcassonne  and 
Moscow,  Venice  and  Cambridge  and  many  and  many  more  ? 
Spires,  towers,  terraces,  canals,  gardens,  unforgettable  patios 
guessed  as  you  steal  along  narrow  cool  streets,  quiet  grass 


haunted  by  a  murmur  of  their  agitated  past,  fields  writ  all 

over  with  history  and  flourished  over  with  legend — Europe 

is    the    mother   of    more    peoples,    of 

more  collective  souls  than  any  conti- 


Men  of  Omaha,  you  who  know  yourselves  to  be  so  differ-      squares  lost  under  northern  skies,  glittering  boulevards,  old 

ent  from  the  men  of  Florida,  and  you  Chicagoans,  for  whom      tapestry-clad  palaces,  time-hallowed  cathedrals,  castles  still 
New  York  is  a  desperately  foreign  and  somewhat  backward 
town,  do  not  imagine  that  within  the  vast  continent  which 
you  have  peopled  and  keep  peopling 
it  is  possible  as  yet  to  find  so  much 

variety  as  in  this  little  Asiatic  penin-      Salvador  de  Madariaga,  perhaps  nent  has  known, 

sula    from   which   you   came    at   one      t^e   wittiest   and   most    incisive    of  Souls  as  clear  and  defin>te  as  ind'- 

time   or  another-this   little   Europe                           f   vis{tors   from    abroad,  r,iduals'    and    the    crea^ors    °Tf    that 

inhabited  by  Englishman  and  Bulgar,       •             C */,„;/,,-//       ~H <>     retired     not  Eur°Pe  which  creates  them-    l  mean 

Spaniard  and  Finn,  Scandinavian  and       ,                                 L'           t   .*  tl,     A   nA  the  Pe°Ples'  not  the  abstract  nations 

Italian,  Frenchman  and   Slav,  living      ^ng  ago  from  his  post  at  the  head  ^   {he   ^^   ^   tQO  concretei 

and   thriving   in   motley   picturesque-      °f    the    Disarmament    Section     of  sfates    wh;ch    speak    ;„    thdr    name. 

ness  round  a  central  conglomerate  of      the  League  of  Nations  Secretariat,  The  peopies  who  by  their  life,  their 

Teutons    of    all    species.     Still    less      and   has  gone   to   Oxford    (Lxeter  inventive  genius,  their  way  of  doing 

should  you  let  yourselves  drift  into      College]    to    encourage    apprecia-  things    and    of   understanding   them, 

the  temptation  of  visualizing  Europe              tion    of  Spanish   literature.  their   turn    and   twist,   their   rhythm 
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and  movement,  are  the  true  elements  of  the  European  soul — 
little  as  one  hears  about  them  in  the  newspapers  which  waste 
their  space  and  money  on  their  so-called  leaders. 

A  glimpse  of  life  is  worth  a  lifetime  of  study.  A  cockney 
woman  is  seen  in  the  distance  talking  endearingly  to  her 
baby.  She  is  entreating  him:  "Byby,  s'y  'bloody'!  'Byby,  s'y 
'bloody' !"  and  this  observation  (made,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
by  J.  C.  Squire  in  East  London)  is  in  its  humorous  com- 
plexity a  whole  treatise  of  cockney  psychology.  (A  Spanish 
youth  was  praising  his  betrothed  in  imprudently  glowing 
terms  to  a  friend.  The  friend,  excited,  asked,  "Where  does 
she  live?"  And  the  imprudent  one,  turned  cautious:  "She's 
moved" — an  answer  which  is  worth  a  whole  essay  on 
Spanish  wisdom.) 

Picture  galleries,  libraries  of  masterpieces,  the  most  beau- 
tiful music  that  was  ever  conceived — yet,  the  greatest  wealth 
of  Europe  is  not  in  its  art  and  culture  but  in  its  life ;  in  that 
spirit  which  models  the  features  of  the  English  nobleman ; 


which  fits  to  perfection  the  hat  of  the  Parisian  woman  ; 
which  rhythms  the  cadence  of  the  Andalusian  dancing  girl ; 
which  overflows  in  the  luxuriant  hair  of  the  Italian  beggar 
and  in  the  many  chins  of  the  German  beer  devotee;  and 
keeps  spotlessly  white  the  coif  of  the  Dutch  housewife  and 
spotlessly  black  the  face  of  the  Belgian  miner.  A  life  sublime 
and  comic,  rich  and  sordid,  peaceful  and  riotous,  active  but 
so  generous  in  its  leisure.  ...  A  life  of  harmony  and  discord, 
united  in  higher  harmony. 

For  an  American,  this  wealth  of  European  life  should 
have  a  specially  deep  significance,  since  all  these  people 
who  reach  their  full  development  and  personality  on 
European  soil  are  the  elements  of  which  American  life 
is  made.  Europe  is  the  palette  on  which  the  pure  colors 
are  spread.  America  is  the  picture  which  is  being  painted 
with  these  rich  colors.  The  design  of  the  new  picture  is 
unknown.  But  we  know  the  colors  to  be  vivid.  And  the 
Artist  is  good. 


Let's  Look  Into  Germany's  New  House 

By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


OOUBTLESS  our  opinions  of  our  neigh- 
bors, formed  upon  what  we  see  looking 
in  through  their  doorways,  are  of  moment. 
But  equally  important  in  the  ensemble  of 
Neighborhood  is  what  our  neighbors  see, 
looking  out  at  us.  If  with  their  eyes 
from  outside  we  now  and  then  could  see  ourselves, 

It  would   frae  many  a  blunder   free  us, 
And  foolish  notion. 

And  so  Senor  Salvador  de  Madariaga,  Spaniard,  keen 
and  witty,  kindly  withal,  has  been  given  the  floor  to  say 
what  these  states  mean  to  him.  Lately  he  has  been  visiting 
us,  on  the  "longest  way  round"  from  Geneva  to  Oxford. 
Before  our  audiences,  at  our  tables,  guest  in  our  homes,  he 
has  been  seeing  us  in  action.  On  the  opposite  page,  he  re- 
minds us  of  "the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  we  were  digged ;" 
of  the  "mother"  of  the  composite  vintage  which  goes  in  our 
vernacular  by  the  name  of  "America."  Reminds  us  that  we 
have  indeed  no  exclusive  title  to  that  name.  There  are 
other  "Americans."  Reminds  us  that  much  of  our  best, 
upon  which  we  pride  ourselves,  is  not  ours,  or  even  of  us, 
at  all.  It  is  very  timely  that  some  one  from  the  side  of  the 
street  where  we  used  to  live  should  recall  to  us  these  things. 
Some  one  who  appreciates  us  but  will  not  allow  us  to  get 
away  with  what  does  not  belong  to  us. 

FROM  the  debacle  of  thrones  in  Europe  and  the  general 
confusion  resulting  from  the  War,  emerged  three  major 
experiments   in   government,   each   crystallized    upon   a   dis- 
tinctive social  theory  and  program: 

(i)  The  Soviet  experiment  in  Russia — Dictatorship  of  the 
Proletariat,  from  the  Left. 

(?)  Fascismo  in  Italy — the  Mussolini  Dictatorship,  from 
the  Right. 

(3)  The  new  German  Republic,  eventuating  in  something 
more  like  a  real  Democracy. 

In  March,  1921,  The  Survey  published  a  special  issue — 
Russia,  Today  and  Tomorrow. 


In  March,  1927,  we  published  our  Fascist  number — an 
American  look  at  the  Italian  experiment. 

NEXT  November  comes  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Prussian  military  autocracy,  the 
abdication  of  the  German  Kaiser,  the  beginning  of  the 
present  German  Republic.  The  Survey  plans  to  issue  in 
November  a  special  number  in  which  we  shall  attempt  to 
depict  by  concrete  illustration  what  has  been  achieved.  Full 
of  thrilling  interest  and  of  profound  international  significance 
seem  the  things  outstanding  in  the  German  "come-back." 

Anyway,  one  would  like  to  have  a  first-hand  look  at  it, 
and  a  chance  to  report  upon  it.  So,  on  the  way  to  accept 
such  an  opportunity  on  German  soil,  this  writer  waves  his 
hand  to  you  from  a  good  ship's  deck,  and  faces  eastward. 

There  will  be  the  least  possible  threshing  of  old  straw, 
bickering  about  controversial  matters  with  which  history 
will  deal.  What  we  shall  try  to  see  is  the  German  people, 
grappling  with  their  immense  problems,  personal,  domestic, 
industrial,  political,  social,  educational,  under  the  new  con- 
ditions; to  set  forth  objectively  yet  sympathetically  the 
tremendous  struggle  of  the  German  spirit  to  rebuild  its 
house — so  much  of  it  a  new  house — and  to  set  it  in  order. 

TO  WHAT  extent  is  the  new  German  Democracy  real? 
To  what  extent  has  the  German  psychology  in  city  and 
country,  in  all  its  old  network  of  social  and  industrial  classi- 
fications adapted  itself?  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
new  industrialism  upon  the  old  craftmanship?  What  have 
the  modern  movements  brought  about  in  physical  develop- 
ment, health,  intellectual  life,  art,  music,  drama?  What  does 
the  immense  problem  of  reparations  and  financial  readjust- 
ment mean  in  the  life  of  nation,  community,  family  and 
individual?  What  of  international  relationships?  And  so 
on.  ...  It  is  not  too  soon  in  Germany  to  look  for  vivid  and 
truthful  answers  to  these  questions,  through  the  eyes,  appre- 
ciation and  writings  of  first-hand  participants,  beholders  and 
interpreters  of  present-day  Germany.  The  place  to  look 
for  all  this  is  on  German  soil.  Auf  Wiedersehen! 


Drawing   by  Helen   B.    Phelps 
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world  awaits,  almost  in  despair,  a  new 
spiritual  urge.  We  can  chart  a  Utopia  that 
seems  assured  by  our  mastery  over  the  forces 
of  nature,  but  we  cannot  muster  strength  of 
soul  enough  to  carry  the  race  into  the  Prom- 
ised Land.  Our  reason  is  stronger  than  our 
will.  Hence  our  prophets  are  torn  between  a  pessimism  born 
of  the  fear  that  the  very  forces  we  have  unleashed  may 
destroy  us,  and  a  wistful  yearning  for  a  spiritual  renaissance 
that  will  endow  us  with  a  new  vision  and  a  new  courage. 
Here  are  three  prophets  who  by  reason  bring  us  to  the  dawn 
of  tomorrow,  and  yet  remain  uncertain  as  to  whether  that 
dawn  will  break  on  a  chaos,  or  a  lovely  city  of  God.  These 
are  stern  books,  yet  touched  with  a  noble  challenge  for  they 
face  the  evils  of  our  day,  they  do  not  deny  them.  In  that 
sense  they  are  hopeful. 

What  can  the  western  world  do  with  its  knowledge  of 
nature?  is  really  the  thesis  of  all  three.  Mowrer,  the  jour- 
nalist, is  concerned  with  the  meaning  of  American  mass 
materialism  and  its  capture  of  Europe;  Philip  Gibbs,  the 
reporter,  ranges  swiftly  from  air  travel  to  the  verges  of 
supernaturalism  in  telepathy  and  clairvoyance;  J.  B/  S. 
Haldane,  the  scientist,  weighs  what  bio-chemistry  has  dis- 
covered (and  what  not  discovered)  of  the  physique  of  man, 
and  the  prospects  for  race  progress  through  control  of  life 
and  evolution,  and  emerges  with  the  tolerance  so  character- 
istic of  the  new  science:  "My  own  suspicion  is  that  the  uni- 
verse is  not  only  queerer  than  we  suppose,  but  queerer  than 
we  can  suppose.  .  .  .  The  data  of  the  mystical  consciousness 
can  usefully  supplement  those  of  the  mind  in  its  normal 
state." 

Now  Mr.  Mowrer  is  not  certain  that  the  Americanism 


he  so  brilliantly  describes  in  genesis  and  achievement  is  * 
good  or  bad  omen,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  not  without 
promise  when  it  produced  Mr.  Mowrer.  This  Mid-West 
born  correspondent  of  a  Chicago  newspaper  has  created  what 
is  to  me  the  best  book  of  the  year,  in  philosophical  depth, 
in  range  of  synthesis,  and  in  pure  excellence  of  language. 
I  do  not  deal  in  superlatives,  but  this  volume  falls  in 
class  if  not  in  rank  with  Keyserling's  Diary  and  Henry 
Adams'  Education.  It  is  not  all  new  though  some  of  the 
implications  seem  profoundly  so;  nor  always  logical  or  con- 
sistent for  the  scale  is  too  large ;  but  somehow  it  makes 
very  clear  the  discovery  by  both  America  and  Europe  that 
"Americanism"  does  exist,  that  it  is  now  going  back  to 
Europe  as  a  sequence  to  what  Europe  sent  here,  and  that 
finding  a  culture  vacuum,  it  is  going  to  make  a  Euro-Ameri- 
can pattern  for  life  during  the  next  fifty  or  one  hundred 
years. 

"Mental  democracy  and  machine  organization  triumph  and 
in  the  process  Babbitt  buys  the  world."  This  conquest  will 
not  be  based  on  nationalism  or  even  superiority,  but  on  the 
gifts  of  the  machine.  Our  civilization  is  childish,  but  "its 
material  benefits  loom  so  luscious  that  it  would  take  more 
abnegation  than  impoverished  Europe  possesses  to  refuse  them." 
The  aristocrats  may  scorn  us,  but  the  peoples  will  seize  our 
sanitation,  our  comforts,  and  our  amusements.  "American  life 
with  its  numerical  and  quantitative  and  machine-made  stand- 
ards, its  carelessness  of  the  finer  distinctions  and  ambitions  of 
the  spirit,  its  generous  materialism,  its  firm  belief  in  natural 
equality,  adequately  expresses  humanity  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. ...  It  is  the  strongest  apostolic  force  in  the  modern 
world  and  will  dispute  the  future  with  Russian  communism." 

Americanism  is  based  on  three  things.  First,  English 
liberty,  "the  slow  cooperation  of  free  men"  that  is  favor- 
able to  a  moderate  individualism.  Second,  faith  in  right 
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will — you  can  do  what  you  want  if  you  will  hard  enough. 
This  greatest  creative  force  in  the  American  mind  is  de- 
scended from  the  Puritans,  but  is  not  found  in  weary 
Europe  with  its  rigid  classes.  It  explains  our  faith  in  edu- 
cation and  reform,  our  new  cults  of  "willing"  people,  our 
optimism  and  "boosters."  Third,  the  idea  of  natural  equal- 
ity, with  the  corollaries  of  prosperity  all  round,  service,  and 
opportunity.  We  think  that  service  brings  prosperity,  and 
that  greater  production  means  a  handsome  return — the  new 
doctrine  that  is  amazing  Europe.  We  dodge  the  biological 
denial  of  equality  by  using  the  mystic  formula,'  "equal  be- 
fore God." 

Next,  Europe  is  weary  and  her  cultural  impetus  dying. 
The  argument  is  not  so  convincing  here,  though  the  picture 
of  pre-war  Europe  is  brilliant  in  detail,  especially  in  the  field 
of  art  where  reason  had  taken  the  place  of  emotion,  and 
had  gone  in  all  directions  seeking  fresh  stimulus,  even  to 
Negro  rhythm  and  sculpture.  The  end  was  "the  vast  move- 
ment, splendid  and  hopeless,  known  as  Expressionism — a 
heroic  submission  of  the  over-civilized  European  spirit  to  a 
kind  of  Steinach  operation."  The  argument  becomes  over- 
epigrammatic,  but  who  can  deny  that  there  is  hidden  wis- 
dom in  such  sly  phrases  as  "Anarchy  within  so  charming  a 
frame  had  all  the  attraction  of  stage  thunder." 

Into  this  emptiness  now  rushes  the  militant  Americanism 
— films,  newspaper  fashions,  tourists,  machines,  and  so  on. 
There  will  be  resistances — from  the  aristocrats,  the  socialists 
•who  hate  our  super-capitalism,  the  dictators  who  hate  our 
democracy  but  need  our  money,  from  communists  with  a 
new  vision.  But  as  Mr.  Mowrer  points  out  even  if  you 
build  a  communistic  state,  its  bases  are  made  in  America  just 
the  same.  "American  riches  offer  more  solutions  to  prob- 
lems than  European  poverty." 

But  do  they  offer  us  a  solution  of  Americanism  for 
America?  That  is  the  final  question.  The  author  inclines 
to  believe  the  United  States  will  become  "a  more  powerful, 
more  humane,  more  educated,  more  democratic  and  more 
glorious  Rome."  It  will  be  a  world  empire  for  "the  world 
of  radio  and  wireless  will  be  too  small  for  more  than  one 
civilization  to  exist  at  once."  The  mind  that  loathes  such 
mechanical  mass  life  will  have  to  seek  refuge  in  the  only 
two  unexplored  fields,  interplanetary  space  and  the  soul  of 
man.  But  he  hints  at  an  alternative  hope  in  one  or  two 
of  those  stimulating  paragraphs  wherewith  the  book  is 
strewn  and  which  make  it  so  vivid.  "Where  money  is  so 
abundant  and  easy  to  obtain,  its  importance  rather  dimin- 
ishes, and  the  demand  for  the  unhampered  use  of  it  in 
intellectual  and  cultural  fields  increases."  Or  elsewhere: 
"Experts  speak  of  a  new  race  in  California,  and  Easterners 
in  that  region  feel  a  different  mental  as  well  as  spiritual 
atmosphere."  You  need  not,  indeed,  accept  Mr.  Mowrer's 
neo-Spenglerian  conclusion.  His  book  is  full  of  challenges 
to  prove  him  wrong. 

Sir  Philip  offers  an  eclectic  handbook  of  modern  miracles, 
including  the  promises  of  eugenics,  synthetic  food,  atomic 
energy,  the  remaking  of  men  by  gland  therapeutics  and  bio- 
logical triumphs.  All  these  are  rainbows  of  thrilling  hope. 
But  we  must  also  face  the  possibility  of  fiercer  struggles  for 
existence  on  a  crowded  earth  with  exhausted  food  supplies 
and  dwindling  energy  reserves,  and  the  yellow  races  waiting 
to  submerge  us.  He  sees  a  vision  of  an  earthly  paradise,  but 
declares  science  is  afraid  of  the  powers  it  is  putting  in  men's 
hands.  Men  having  lost  faith  in  a  future  are  grabbing  all 
they  can  get  here  and  now.  Yet  he  dares  look  for  a  rebirth 
of  faith  with  new  prophets  and  new  saints.  "I  am  old- 


fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  ultimately  the  world  can 
be  saved  by  getting  back  or  forward  to  the  Christian  ideal 
and  law  of  life  with  a  spiritual  authority,  admitted  humbly 
and  worshipfully  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women,  and  with 
a  power  above  and  beyond  reason."  Sir  Phillip  is  the  poet 
mystic. 

Mr.  Haldane  is  neither  mystic  nor  economist,  though  his 
ideas  on  time  approach  the  mystic.  A  million  years  are  as 
naught  in  a  bio-chemist's  sight.  He  is  concerned  with  new 
knowledge  for  our  bodies,  and  even  experiments  on  himself 
in  lieu  of  a  rabbit.  He  reconnoiters  cancer,  tuberculosis, 
thinks  eugenics  lacks  data  for  even  a  good  hypothesis,  ex- 
plains why  Germany  and  Britain  lead  in  pure  science — all 
with  simplicity  of  style  and  richness  of  fact  that  delight  the 
amateur  in  his  field.  He  concludes  that  our  civilization 
though  a  poor  thing,  is  a  highly  delicate  invention  that  has 
probably  been  made  only  once,  and  could  easily  be  destroyed 
— say,  by  a  modern  war  followed  by  revolutions.  Science 
is  the  sole  hope,  and  that  hope  may  be  destroyed  by  neglect, 
or  the  political  use  of  science,  or  a  religious  revival  that 
would  probably  succeed  in  suppressing  experimental  inquiry 
into  the  human  mind  which  offers  the  only  serious  hope  of 
improving  it.  Here  is  room  for  a  good  debate  with  Sir 
Philip.  If  science  is  hamstrung  then  evolution  will  take  its 
course,  and  that  has  generally  been  downward.  "In  a  few 
thousand  or  hundred  thousand  years  man  will  return  to 
barbarism  and  become  extinct.  But  in  the  improbable  event 
that  man  takes  his  own  evolution  in  hand — in  other  words, 
of  improving  human  nature,  as  opposed  to  environment — I 
can  see  no  bounds  at  all  to  his  progress.  Less  than  a  mil- 
lion years  hence  the  average  man  or  woman  will  realize 
all  the  possibilities  that  human  life  has  so  far  shown.  He 
or  she  will  never  know  a  minute's  illness.  He  will  be  able 
to  think  like  Newton,  to  write  like  Racine,  to  paint  like 
Fra  Angelico,  to  compose  like  Bach." 

These  prophets  are  athletic.  They  leave  one  confused 
but  stirred.  They  are  speaking  of  the  human  race  of  which 
we  are  present  members.  What  will  you  do  in  the  great 
war?  LEON  WHIPPLE 
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THE  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Soviet  regime  evoked  a 
flux  of  books  and  articles  about  this  most  extraordinarily 
interesting  experiment  of  modern  times.  No  longer  is  there 
any  excuse  for  those  pictures  of  Communist  Russia,  either 
as  a  new  Heaven  or  as  a  new  Hell,  which  obsessed  men's 
minds  during  the  first  few  years  following  the  Bolshevik 
seizure  of  power.  The  apologists  and  the  detractors  are 
gradually  drawing  nearer  together,  until  now — though  the 
truth  as  always  is  still  elusive — a  large  measure  of  agree- 
ment on  fundamentals  is  at  last  being  reached. 

These  volumes  are  the  first  of  a  series  of  Vanguard  stu- 
dies of  Soviet  Russia,  "designed  to  meet  the  needs  for  reliable 
and  accurate  information  on  the  major  aspects  of  present- 
day  Russia."  Each  author  has  been  chosen  "because  quali- 
fied as  an  authority  on  the  particular  subject  to  which  he 
was  assigned.  .  .  .  Each  volume  is  devoted  to  one  major 
subject  alone."  The  editor-in-chief  is  Jerome  Davis,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Social  Service  at  Yale  University. 
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All  five  studies  are  so  sympathetic  in  tone  that  some 
readers  will  indict  them  as  special  pleading.  A  less  serious 
charge,  excessive  optimism,  would  fairly  apply  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  to  all  the  volumes  except  to  Mr.  Arnot's, 
whose  elementary  but  useful  sketch  of  Soviet  Russia's  for- 
eign relations  contains  almost  no  expression  of  personal  opin- 
ion. Nearing  and  Hardy  frequently  tend  to  accept  un- 
critically official  hopes  and  estimates  as  actualities.  Both 
Brailsford,  who  is  discerningly  suggestive,  and  'Borders,  who 
displays  a  keen  sense  of  realities,  sometimes  read  more  of 
general  significance  into  a  single  accomplishment  than  the 
facts  as  they  portray  them  warrant.  And  Hecker,  whose 
study  is  the  most  original  of  the  five,  never  errs  on  the  side 
of  charity  towards  the  Orthodox  Church. 

Arnot's  Soviet  Russia  and  Her  Foreign  Relations  is  clear 
and  objective  but  contains  little  that  is  new.  None  the 
less,  for  those  whose  opinions  of  Russia's  recent  foreign 
relations  have  been  picked  up  from  haphazard  and  frequently 
distorted  references  in  the  daily  press,  this  volume  will  be 
illuminating.  Just  because  the  author  limits  himself  so 
strictly  to  the  admitted  facts,  he  writes  a  convincing  indict- 
ment against  the  English  and  American  statesmen  for  their 
policy  towards  Russia  during  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Revolution.  In  Russia,  after  the  Revolution,  just 
as  in  France  after  a  similar  upheaval  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  allied  blockade,  intervention  and  civil  war 
strengthened  the  more  intransigent  revolutionary  forces  and 
unified  behind  them  the  national  sentiments  of  the  people. 
History  may  be  the  best  teacher;  but  statesmen  have  al- 
ways been  stupid  pupils. 

Nearing  and  Hardy,  in  The  Economic  Organization  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  undertake  to  furnish  descriptive  and  sta- 
tistical data  which  will  answer  the  questions: 

How  do  the  Russians  earn  their  living  under  the  Soviet 
system?  How  is  the  Soviet  economic  machinery  owned?  Is 
there  private  capital  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  if  so,  how  much? 
What  are  the  relations  between  employer  and  worker?  Are 
the  workers  organized?  How?  Is  the  Soviet  Union  moving 
toward  socialism  or  capitalism? 

The  descriptive  portions  present  a  vivid  and  engrossing 
picture  of  "the  economic  functions  and  relations  in  the 
Soviet  Union."  A  careful  reading  will  profit  any  one  who 
wishes  to  understand  the  interrelations  within  that  complex 
of  institutions  through  which  Soviet  Russia  is  meeting  its 
immediate  economic  needs. 

But  when  the  authors  turn  from  descriptions  to  analysis 
and  prophesy,  they  are  dangerously  optimistic.  They  mini- 
mize or  ignore  some  of  the  most  fundamental  and  difficult 
problems :  the  danger  of  conflict  of  interest  between  the 
factory  workers  and  the  masses  of  the  consumers ;  the  dan- 
ger of  cumulative  obsolescence  of  industrial  plant  and  equip- 
ment ;  and  the  resulting  possibility  that  the  vital  curve  of 
manufacturing  productivity  may  flatten  out  or  even  turn 
downwards.  They  praise  the  Soviet  "planned  economics" 
by  which  a  special  commission  "plans  minutely  and  elabor- 
ately for  every  branch  of  the  country's  industrial  life,  and 
publishes  programs  in  advance  for  one  and  often  as  many 
as  five  years.  Industry,  agriculture,  finance,  transport,  ship- 
building, etc.,  are  each  made  to  dovetail  with  the  needs  and 
capacities  of  each  other  and  of  the  population."  But  they 
do  not  tell  us  where  the  supermen,  capable  of  planning  and 
directing  the  economic  life  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  people,  are  to  be  found ;  nor  do  they  explain  how  the 
evils  always  associated  with  bureaucracy  are  to  be  exorcised. 

"Is  the  trend  in  Russia  towards  the  left  or  the  right?" 
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Most  returning  travelers  complacently  assume  that  the 
Soviets  are  on  the  way  to  the  mourners'  bench,  there  to  beg 
readmission  into  the  society  of  capitalistic  states.  To  this 
view  Nearing  and  Hardy  supply  a  much  needed  corrective : 

The  growth  of  the  Socialist  elements  in  the  economy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  continuing  steadily  and  that  of  private  capital 
is  receding.  Moreover,  and  this  fact  is  significant,  it  is  the 
state — the  socialized  economy — which  is  making  the  attack 
upon  private  capital,  not  vice-versa. 

"The  peasant  will  make  the  final  decision  as  to  the 
Bolshevik  experiment."  This  cannot  be  denied.  But  what 
will  the  decision  be?  Borders'  Village  Life  Under  the 
Soviets  does  not  undertake  to  answer,  but  gives  a  series  of 
illuminating  pictures  which  will  eliminate  from  readers' 
minds  most  of  the  grosser,  current  misconceptions.  Not  so 
interesting  or  so  personal  as  Hindus'  Broken  Earth,  it  is 
more  comprehensive.  After  sketching  the  background  of 
hundreds  of  years  of  custom,  he  describes  in  some  detail: 
life  in  a  typical  village  as  yet  little  changed  by  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  the  land  and  the  new  basis  on  which  it  is  held ;  the 
growing  use  of  the  tractor  with  its  tendency  towards  col- 
lective agriculture ;  government,  education  and  aid  in  agri- 
culture; and  village  trade,  politics  and  cultural  activities. 

He  ends  on  a  note  of  confidence: 

I  see  the  children  from  a  neighboring  village  coming  happy 
down  the  lane  in  bask  shoes,  through  mud  and  drizzling  rain, 
to  school.  There  I  know  they  are  learning  things  never  before 
taught  to  any  Russian  child,  nor  for  that  matter  to  any  chil- 
dren in  public  schools.  New  heroes  are  being  introduced,  new 
ideals  set  up,  new  enemies  described.  And  I  reflect  that  the 
new  village  belongs  to  these  boys  and  girls,  who  alone,  severed 
from  the  dead  weight  of  the  past  and  having  a  new  mental 
content,  will  be  able  to  make  strides  with  seven-league  boots. 

Hecker,  in  his  Religion  Under  the  Soviets,  has  well  per- 
formed an  immensely  difficult  task.  Beginning  with  the 
psychological  element  of  his  problem,  he  sketches  the  his- 
torical and  doctrinal  background  of  the  Russian  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  and  the  revolutionary  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  church  since  the  February  (political)  and 
the  October  (social)  revolutions  of  1917.  In  close  contact 
with  the  non-conformist  and  sectarian  movement,  he  writes 
sympathetically  of  this  increasingly  important  aspect  of  the 
religious  life  of  the  Russian  people.  In  the  same  friendly 
spirit  he  surveys  the  attitude  of  the  Communists  towards 
religion  and  their  methods  of  anti-religious  propaganda.  At 
the  end  he  ventures  to  predict  the  possible  future  of  religion 
under  the  Soviets. 

He  anticipates  that  "a  puritanical  evangelical  sectarianism 
and  a  mystically  aesthetic  cult  of  the  Orthodox  Church  will 
continue  to  exist  alongside  of  the  proletarian  revolutionary 
idealism."  This  and  most  of  his  other  conclusions  will  be 
disputed  by  all  those  who  are  either  less  sympathetic  than 
he  towards  the  present  Soviet  regime,  or  more  sympathetic 
than  he  towards  the  Orthodox  Church.  But  none  of  his 
opinions  will  be  so  bitterly  attacked  as  his  basic  dogma: 

Whatever  the  future  has  in  store,  all  lovers  of  truth  can- 
not but  welcome  the  great  experiment  of  the  Social  Revolu- 
tion in  the  Soviet  Union  which  fearlessly  questions  and  retests 
in  the  fires  of  revolutionary  criticism  every  value,  including  that 
most  subtle  of  all  values — religion. 

No  matter  if  one  chooses  to  disregard  this  or  his  other 
dicta,  the  residue  is  a  clear  and  understandable  account  of  a 
subject  as  important  as  it  is  confused  and  controversial. 

Brailford's  How  the  Soviets  Work  is  the  least  technical,  the 
most  interestingly  written  of  the  five  volumes  here  reviewed. 
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Important  New  Books 

AMERICAN   MARRIAGE  AND 
FAMILY  RELATIONSHIPS 

By  ERNEST  R.  GROVES  and 
WM.  F.  OGBURN 

"In  this  volume  will  be  found  valuable  contributions 
to  the  two  main  types  of  evidence.  The  one,  an  exhaus- 
tive statistical  study  for  which  there  is  no  substitute, 
Professor  Ogburn  has  presented  with  great  pains  and 
scholarship.  The  other,  evidence  gathered  from  sum- 
marizing many  efforts  and  tendencies  of  the  present  era, 
and  from  case  studies  of  successful  marriage,  Professor 
Groves  presents  with  fine  results  and  promise." — From 
the  Introductory  Note  Ready  late  in  June 

THE   SCIENCE  OF  PUBLIC 
WELFARE 

By  ROBERT  W.  KELSO 

Presents  the  history  of  public  welfare  from  its  early 
casual  beginnings  to  its  modern  scientific  development. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  various  aspects  of  poor 
relief,  on  the  evolution  in  the  treatment  of  the  law 
breaker  and  the  insane,  and  on  the  public  provision  for 
the  neglected  and  delinquent  children.  Ready  May  31 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
JOHN  DEWEY 

Edited  by  JOSEPH  RATNER 
Dr.  Joseph  Ratner  has  succeeded  admirably  in  bringing 
together  the  salient  features  of  John  Dewey's  work  in  the 
various  fields  of  philosophy  as  they  are  related  to  one 
another  in  a  logical  and  synthetic  manner.  A  perusal 
of  the  book  will  convince  the  intelligent  reader  that  Pro- 
fessor Dewey's  style,  sometimes  regarded  as  difficult,  is 
indeed  the  lucid  expression  of  profound  thought. 

Ready  May  25 

THE  LURE  OF  SUPERIORITY 

A  Study  in  the  Psychology  of  Motives 
By  WAYLAND  F.  VAUGHAN 

Discusses  engagingly  the  manner  in  which  vanity  drives 
persons  afflicted  with  some  physical  or  mental  handicap 
to  seek  either  to  overcome  their  inferiority  altogether  or 
to  attain  compensation  in  some  field  of  activity.  Labor 
movements,  feminists,  the  Jews,  and  a  number  of  promi- 
nent individuals  are  studied  in  detail  to  make  evident 
how  handicapped  groups  and  persons  work  out  their 
particular  compensation.  Ready  May  20 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF 
PERSONALITY 

An     Analysis     of     Common     Emotional 

Disorders 
By  ENGLISH  BAGBY 

Professor  Bagby  succeeds  in  pointing  out  the  causes 
and  effects  of  social  maladjustment  and  individual  in- 
feriority. The  various  manifestations  of  the  inferiority 
complex  are  analyzed,  their  effects  on  personality  made 
clear,  and  the  specific  means  for  their  removal  suggested. 
The  discussion  is  illustrated  by  extraordinarily  apt  clini- 
cal material.  .  Ready  May  25 

HENRY    HOLT   AND    COMPANY 

One  Park  Avenue  New  York 


ease   mention   THE   SURVEY) 


PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION 


The 


A  Quarterly  Review  ot 
Newer   Tendencies  in   Education 


The  Three  R's 

The  Spring  Number  of  Progressive  Education 
shows  how  the  tool  subjects — Reading,  Writing,  Arith- 
metic and  Spelling — are  handled  in  progressive  schools. 
Economies  in  content  and  improvements  in  method 
which  assure  results  and  leave  time  for  other  things. 

Seventy-five  Cents  per  copy 

Education  for  Today 
and  Tomorrow 

The  Summer  Issue  of  Progressive  Education  gives  a 
complete  report  of  the  1928  Conference,  with  ad- 
dresses. Elementary  Education,  Secondary  Schools, 
New  Developments  in  the  Colleges,  Foreign  Education. 
The  best  of  Progressive  Education  in  practice. 

Seventy-five  Cents  per  copy 
Yearly    Membership-Subscription,    Two    Fifty 

PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

10  Jackson  Place  Washington,  D.  C. 


Health  Books  for  the  Layman 


Just  Published 

Cancer:     A     Professional     Responsibility     and     a     Public 

Liability      5y  Albert  Soiland,   M.D.     Information  which  the  public 

should  have  on   the  scourge  of  cancer.  $1.50 

Your  Nerves  and  Their  Control 

By   Foster  Kennedy,   M.D.,   and   Lewis  Stevenson,   M.D.     A   com- 
plete discussion  of  the  causes  and  prevention  of  nervousness.     $1.50 

Keeping  Young  After  Forty 

By    Eugene  R.    Whitmore,   M.D.     How    to   avoid    the   menaces    to 
health   which  hasten  the  coming  of  old   age.  $1.50 

Laughter   and    Health 

By  James  J.    Walsh,   M.D.     Laugh   more — it   benefits  all  the  vital 
organs  of  the  body.     A  book  of   sound  good  sense.  $1.50 

Previously   Published 


Your  Heart  and  How  to 
Take  Care  Of  It  By  Robert 
H.  Babcock,  M.D.  $1.50 

Blood  Pressure:  Its  Cause, 
Effect  and  Remedy  By 

Lewellys  F.  Barker,  M.D..  and 
Norman  B.  Cole,  M.D.  $1.25 


Colds:    Causes, 
and  Treatment 

Cecil,  M.D. 


Prevention 

By  Russell  L. 
$1.00 


The  Teeth  and  The  Mouth 

By  LeroyL.  ffartmm,D.D.S.$l.50 

Indigestion:  What  It  Is  and 
How  to  Prevent  It  By  Arthur 
M.  Holland,  M.D.  $1.25 

Your  Tonsils  and  Adenoids: 
What  They  Are  and  How 
to  Take  Care  of  Them 

By  Martin  Ross,  M.D.         $1.50 


The  Skin:  Its  Care  and 
Treatment  By  Albert  S trickier, 
M.D.  $1.50 

Baby's   Daily    Exercises     By 

Edward  T.Wilkes.M.D.  Illus.$1.50 
Boxed  with  Holt's  "The  Care  and 
Feeding  of  Children."  $2.25 

Byways  to  Health:  Detour- 
ing  the  Scrap  Heap  By 

Thomas  D.  Wood,  M.D.,  and 
Theresa  Dansdill.  Illus.  $1.50 

Ventilation  and  Health: The 
New  Hygiene  of  Fresh  Air 

By  Thomas  D.  Wood,  M.D.,  and 
Ethel  M.  Hendricksen.  Illus- 
trated. $2.00 

Order  from  your  bookseller  or 
direct  from  the  publishers, 

D.  APPLETON  AND  CO. 
35  West  32d  St.,  New  York 


Unlike  the  others  it  is  not  limited  to  a  single  subject.  Though 
nominally  conceined  with  the  functioning  of  the  Soviet  system, 
it  touches  on  and  illuminates  some  aspects  of  nearly  all  present- 
day  Russian  political  or  economic  problems. 

The  following  brief  reference  gives  the  flavor  of  the  book: 
Soviet  Perspective: — Never  before  in  history,  and  nowhere  else 
in  the  world  today,  has  the  will  of  a  nation  been  bent,  as  it  is 
bent  in  Russia,  to  the  supreme  task  of  raising  its  entire  popu- 
lation to  the  full  stature  of  humanity.  Its  errors  spring  from  the 
defects  of  great  qualities.  Intolerant  it  has  been.  But  is  modera- 
tion ^ever  a  pioneer  ?  It  has  made  its  effort  with  unconquerable 
heroism.  By  its  unflinching  endurance,  through  the  dark  years 
of  blockade  and  civil  war,  of  trials  for  which  there  is  no  parallel 
in  modern  history,  it  has  won  its  right  to  understanding  and 
respect.  But,  above  all,  it  has  won  its  right  to  peace. 

JAMES  G.  MCDONALD 

Helen  Keller's  Religion 

MY    RELIGION,    by    Helen    Keller.     Doubleday   Dorm.     208    pp.      Price 
$2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  seeing,"  says  Miss  Keller,  "are  apt  to  conclude  that 
the  world  of  the  blind — and  especially  the  deaf  blind — 
person  is  quite  unlike  the  sunlit,  blooming  world  they  know.  .  .  . 
They  need  to  be  told  over  and  over  innumerable  times  that  the 
elements  of  beauty,  order,  form  and  proportion,  are  tangible 
for  the  blind,  and  that  beauty  and  rhythm  are  the  result  of 
a  spiritual  law  deeper  than  sense." 

Now  the  most  striking  fact  in  Miss  Keller's  religious  experi- 
ence is  that  under  "that  spiritual  law  deeper  than  sense,"  just 
because  she  is  physically  blind  and  deaf,  she  sees  more  of  what 
goes  on  in  her  own  soul  than  most  of  us  do,  and  sees  it  more 
concretely.  The  reality  and  definiteness  with  which  she  in- 
vests spiritual  experience,  without  the  slightest  approach  to 
spiritualistic  manifestations,  is  what  gives  to  her  book  its 
uniqueness  as  a  human  document.  It  is  an  extraordinary  and 
an  entrancing  record  of  a  sweet,  high-souled  life,  in  some  re- 
spects free  from  the  trammels  of  the  body — not  hampered  by 
what  Francis  Thompson  calls  "our  own  clay-shuttered  doors." 

When  Miss  Keller  was  introduced  to  the  philosophy  and 
record  of  spiritual  experience  of  Emanuel  Sweden-borg  by  John 
Hitz,  of  the  Volta  Bureau  of  Washington,  she  grasped  at  it 
as  water  of  life.  She  graphically  tells  how  "the  words  Love 
and  Wisdom  seemed  to  caress"  her  "fingers  from  paragraph 
to  paragraph."  "For  the  first  time  immortality  put  on  intel- 
ligibility for  me,  and  earth  wore  new  curves  of  loveliness  and 
significance."  She  found  that  "there  is  not  only  an  objective 
physical  world,  but  also  an  objective  spiritual  world." 

Of  what  her  religion  has  done  for  her  she  says:  "In  spirit 
I  am  one  of  those  who  walk  the  morning." 

Here  are  some  of  the  principles  of  Miss  Keller's  religion 
as  given  here  and  there  in  her  own  simple,  non-theological  lan- 
guage. Of  the  old  salvation  by  faith  alone  she  says  that  it 
was  "not  faith  either,  but  a  self-centered  assumption  that  be- 
lief alone  was  necessary  to  salvation."  Swedenborg  translated 
"the  Word  into  principles  instead  of  mere  words  and  phrases." 
In  Swedenborg's  message  "it  was  not  immortality  he  stressed, 
but  the  responsibilities  it  imposes  upon  us."  And  again,  "The 
old  thought  tells  us  we  are  given  earth  to  prepare  for  heaven, 
but  there  is  truth  the  other  way  round.  We  are  given  a  knowl- 
edge of  heaven  to  fit  us  better  for  earth."  Of  the  future,  "I 
believe  that  when  the  eyes  within  my  physical  eyes  shall  open 
upon  the  world  to  come,  I  shall  simply  be  consciously  living  in 
the  country  of  my  heart."  Of  the  freedom  of  choice  needed 
for  the  rebirth  of  the  soul  she  says  that  though  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  our  birth  in  the  flesh  "our  birth  into  life  is  a 
matter  of  choice  .  .  .  for  no  real  spiritual  life  can  be  thrust 
upon  us  against  our  will." 

The  review  of  so  human  a  book  may  well  close  with  this 
broad,  bold  grasp  of  the  God  idea:  "All  denials  of  God  are 
found  at  last  to  be  denials  of  freedom  and  humanity." 

ALICE  THACHER  POST 

He  Made  Port  Sunlight 

VISCOUNT    LEVERHULME,    by   his   son.     Houghton    Mifflin.     325    pp. 
Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

HPHE    subject   of    this    biography    was    a    soap    maker.     He 

J.  started  life  as  plain  William  Lever,  a  grocery  clerk,  then 

a    grocer    and    then    a    soap    manufacturer.     Lever    Brothers' 
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products  now  sell  around  the  world.  It  is  not  just  another 
story  of  the  rise  of  a  man  in  business,  for  Leverhulme  was  an 
adventurer  in  industry.  They  say  he  was  the  Ford  of  England, 
which  is  an  apt  but  not  sufficient  comparison.  To  most  of  us 
he  is  known  as  the  creator  of  Port  Sunlight  which,  though 
established  in  1888,  is  still  among  the  premier  garden  cities. 
After  reading  the  narrative  by  his  son  we  learn  that  Lever- 
hulme was  a  social  engineer  such  as  our  own  industrial  society 
has  never  produced. 

Like  Ford  he  was  the  embodiment  of  paternal  philanthropy, 
though  where  Ford  dreams  of  a  world  of  wheels  and 
mechanisms  Leverhulme  visions  a  perfect  society  organized 
after  the  fashion  of  Port  Sunlight.  Where  Ford  sees  people 
the  appendages  of  machines,  he  reversed  the  relationship  and 
conceived  the  machine  as  the  means  to  an  end  giving  man 
leisure,  order,  comfort  and  beauty.  Soap-making  was  but  in- 
cidental in  a  strenuous  life  of  wedging  in  here  and  there  to 
put  some  one's  social  house  in  order.  One  year  he  was  in  the 
Belgian  Congo  establishing  model  plantations;  another  year  he 
was  in  England  in  his  own  Port  Sunlight  soaperies  trying  to 
set  up  the  six-hour  day.  Again,  he  is  trying  to  set  up  industry 
on  two  islands  off  the  coast  of  Scotland.  He  wanted  the  people 
there  to  get  a  taste  of  progress.  Finally,  we  find  him  at  the 
end  working  out  a  profit-sharing  scheme  in  his  many  plants, 
working  for  old-age  pensions,  working  to  end  unemployment. 
His  zeal  to  serve  humanity  his  way,  was  untiring. 

When  I  picked  the  book  up  I  intended  to  read  only  those 
parts  dealing  with  Port  Sunlight.  I  read  it  all,  and  now  I 
wonder  if,  industrial  society  being  what  it  is,  the  viscount's 
philosophy  of  service  and  business  wasn't  quite  consistent.  He 
assumed  that  modern  society  needs  the  corporation  but  the 
corporation  should  be  so  set  up  that  it  would  be  a  haven  of 
security  for  every  worker  that  contributes  to  it.  He  seemed 
to  see  the  folly  of  making  the  factory  the  great  consumer  of 
human  energy,  wearing  out  workers  and  killing  their  initiative. 
The  story  by  his  son  bears  witness  to  years  of  effort  to  reverse 
that  relationship. 

NELS  ANDERSON 


Clinch  Calkins 


POEMS,   by  Clinch   Calkins.      Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.      69  fp.      Price  $2.00 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

READERS  of  The  Survey  will  recall  the  inimitable  sketches 
Marion  Clinch  Calkins  contributed  to  our  pages  when  she 
was  a  resident  at  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  in  New  York. 
Then  came  her  articles  as  a  member  of  The  Survey  staff  which, 
whether  her  subjects  were  the  children  of  Barren  Island,  or 
the  poor  whites  of  Friends  Creek,  or  the  cooperative  agri- 
cultural settlements  in  her  native  state  of  Wisconsin,  had  charm 
and  depth.  Since  then  the  history  of  art  has  been  her  pro- 
fessional bailiwick  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  in  Italy; 
and  her  adventuring  has  been  in  the  field  of  letters. 

So  instead  of  attempting  to  appraise  Marion's  verses  with 
the  bias  of  old  friends  and  the  limitations  of  those  whose  con- 
cern is  with  life  and  labor  as  it  is  lived  and  worked,  we  have 
hit  upon  the  happy  expedient  of  quoting  from  some  of  the 
reviews  which  hail  the  foray  of  this  former  member  of  The 
Survey  staff  on  the  foothills  of  Olympus: 

.  .  .  almost  as  striking  in  her  initial  collection  as  was  Miss  Millay 
or  Edith  Sitwell.  There  is  the  simplicity  of  utterance  that  adum- 
brates deeper  things,  which  is  the  mark  of  true  lyricism;  there 
is  also  in  this  book  mysticism  concealed  by  words,  and  sharp 
reading  of  life.  And  there  is  that  economy  of  phrase  which 
leaves  the  reader  wondering  that  so  much  can  be  said  in  so 
little  space.  .  .  . 

Miss  Calkins,  it  seems  to  us,  is  a  discovery  indeed  in  American 
poetry.  If  she  does  not  succumb  to  the  lure  of  the  macabre,  as  it 
is  possible  she  may,  but  can  maintain  the  extraordinary  mental 
vigor  and  fine  poetic  balance  of  this  initial  volume,  she  is  certain 
to  be  a  dominating  figure  in  the  coming  decades. 

— New  York  Times 

There  is  in  these  Poems  of  Miss  Calkins  an  unmistakable  in- 
dication of  the  poet's  own  full  understanding  of  language:  in- 
tuitive and  in  a  passionate,  deep  sense,  scholarly.  There  are  other 
things  as  well.  This  comes,  first,  because  of  the  extraordinary 
color,  tone  and  architecture  of  the  poems ;  and  because,  although 
a  comparable  craftsmanship  is  fairly  common  among  minor  poets, 


Various  Books 

The  Social 
Service  Monographs 


The  Illinois 
Adoption  Law 

By  Elinor  Nims 

Shows  just  how  adoption 
cases  are  now  being  handled 
by  the  courts  and  recom- 
mends changes.  $1.50 

The 

Bail  System 
in  Chicago 

By  Arthur  L.  Beeley 

Important  facts  and  prob- 
lems pertaining  to  Chicago's 
bail  system.  $2.00 


Medical  Social 
Case    Records 

Introduction  by 
Sophonisba  P. 
Breckinridge 

These  five  case  histories 
were  selected  from  thirty- 
three  submitted  in  competi- 
tion. $1.50 

The 

Young  Cripple 
and  His  Job 

By  Marion  Hathway 

Takes  up  the  whole  problem 
of  vocational  training  and 
placement  of  handicapped 
young  people.  $1.35 


Childbirth 

By  William  George  Lee,  M.D. 

Dr.  Lee  was  particularly  interested  in  the  psychological 
problems  involved  in  childbirth  and  his  interpretation  of 
them  is  important  to  everyone  who  is  concerned — and  who  is 
not? — with  the  universal  process  of  being  born.  $3.00 

Problems 
of  the  Pacific 

Edited  by  J.  B.  Condliffe 

The  proceedings  of  the  Second  Conference  of  the  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations,  Honolulu,  1927.  $3.00 

The  China 
Yearbook 

Edited  by  H.  G.  W.  Woodhead 

This  1928  edition  covers  practically  every  phase  of  Chinese 
activity  that  is  of  value  from  an  informative  or  educational 
point  of  view.  $12.50 


The  University  of  Chicago  Press 
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NON-PHILANTHROPIC   SOCIAL  WORK 


BEHAVIOR    PROBLEMS    OF    CHILDREN 

Habit  Training  in  the  Home 

Psychological  Service  —  Advice  on  Schools 
SELECTED  GOVERNESSES   UNDER 

SUPERVISION 

Psychiatric    Case    Work  —  Visiting    or    Resident 
Tutoring,  etc. 


A  Service  Without  Geographical  Limitations 
for  All   Children,   Normal  or  Handicapped 


ASSOCIATED   GUIDANCE   BUREAU,   INC. 

JESS   PERLMAN,  Director 
Consultation  by  Appointment 

Sixteen  East  Fifty-Third  Street  New  York  City 

Telephone  —  Plaza    9512 


A     WORD     TO     SOCIAL     WORKERS: 

Social  workers,  especially  those  with  kindergarten  ex- 
perience, who  are  interested  in  the  constructive  guidance 
of  children,  and  are  ready  to  undertake  resident  work 
in  private  families,  under  supervision  of  the  Associated 
Guidance  Bureau,  will  write,  stating  full  qualifications. 


EAST-WEST 
MAGAZINE 

A  beautiful,  inspiring,  illustrated  magazine  devoted  to 
Oriental  subjects.  Many  famous  writers  of  East  and 
West.  Articles  on  the  non-sectarian  spiritual  message  of 
India,  and  the  three-fold  development  of  man's  body, 
mind  and  soul.  Practical  metaphysics  and  psychology 
simply  presented. 

A  free  sample  copy  will  be  mailed  it  lOc 
is  sent  to  cover  postage  and  handling 

"YOGODA" 

a  70-page  descriptive  booklet  outlining  the  system  and 
practical  technique  for  physical  development,  health, 
concentration  and  spiritual  growth,  taught  by  Swami 
Yogananda  of  India,  and  endorsed  by  Amelita  Galli- 
Curci,  Luther  Burbank,  Vladimir  Rosing,  Clara  Clemens 
Gabrilowitsch,  Countess  Ilya  Tolstoy,  Douglas  Ainslie, 
Louis  E.  Van  Norman  and  thousands  of  other  American 
students. 

Send  lOc  for  booklet  "Yogoda" 

SONGS  OF  THE  SOUL 

Inspiration  Devotional  Poems.  By  Swami  Yogananda. 
Foreword  by  F.  B.  Robinson,  president  New  York  City 
College.  $1.50. 

EAST-WEST,  Dept.  F-l 

3880  San  Rafael   Ave.,    Los  Angeles,   Calif. 
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it  tends  to  escape  the  contemporary  major  voice.  We  live  in  an 
age  when  the  materials  of  thought  as  well  as  their  vehicle  in 
language  are  in  an  almost  constant  process  of  cyclonic  alterations. 
Our  poets  are  apt  to  be  caught  between  the  positions  of  those — 
names  will  suggest  themselves — whose  spires  are  graceful  but 
without  foothold  for  the  weight  of  a  mind,  and  of  Mr.  Dreiser 
or  Signor  Croce,  with  their  sentences  and  chapters  as  difficult 
and  solid  as  the  boulders  at  a  mountain-foot.  .  .  .  This  poet 
is  profoundly  capable  of  living  within  her  own  body.  She  rebels, 
when  she  does  rebel,  not  against  the  incidents  of  her  existence! 
but  against  her  own  incapacity  for  grappling  with  them.  And 
she  prays 

Lord,  clip  my  wings,  so  may  my  feet  learn  flying! 
Lord,  to  my  eyes  deny  their  loving  sight! 
For  only  thus,  when  waves  of  sound  are  dying, 
May  I  hear  music  on  the  waves  of  light. 

—Melville  P.  Levy,  The  New  Republic 

.  .  .  a  compelling  sense  of  vastness,  of  a  baffling  universe  that 
is  yet  eventually  significant  perhaps,  of  awe  tempered  by  a 
frightened  but  unremitting  interest  and  curiosity.  .  .  .  These  things 
are  in  Miss  Calkins'  poems.  [She]  ...  has  triumphed  in  three 
ways:  in  the  choice  of  her  themes,  in  her  emotional  management 
of  her  themes  and  in  her  technical  exposition  of  them.  .  .  . 

— Lionel  Trilling,  New  York  Evening  Post 

In  Poems,  by  Clinch  Calkins,  the  reader  comes  into  brief — 
indeed  all  too  brief — contact  with  a  fierce  and  hungry  spirit  which 
looks  for  suffering,  not  peace.  Miss  Calkins  finds  earth  tiring,  and 
sings  of  "brutal  beauty".  .  .  .  There  is  much  somber  music,  ex- 
quisitely tuned. 

— Sidney  King  Russell,  New  York  Sun 

.  .  .  What  keen  sharp  joy  it  is  to  come,  all  unforeseen,  upon  such 
a  sheaf  of  poems  .  .  .  with  their  strong,  steady,  carrying  quality, 
and  their  effect  as  of  Gothic  masonry  is  startling,  tempting  one 
to  an  extravagance  of  appreciation.  In  artistic  idiosyncrasy  Miss 
Calkins  is  akin  to  Thomas  Hardy  and  Emily  Dickinson.  She  is, 
of  course,  an  immeasurably  smaller  figure,  and  she  is  no  copyist; 
still  it  is  with  these  high  masters  that  her  poetic  gift  is  affiliated. 

— Hartford    (Conn.)     Courant 

In  this,  the  first  collected  volume  of  verses  by  Clinch  Calkins, 
who  is  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  there  is  to  be  noted  first 
of  all  a  fervid  and  strongly  passionate  sense  of  the  vastness  of 
the  universe,  an  awe  which  is  yet  tempered  by  a  not  unnatural 
curiosity  and  an  eagerness  to  comprehend  the  baffling  experiences 
which  it  offers.  Call  this  what  you  will,  it  amounts  to  a  religiosity 
which,  however,  is  separate  and  distinct  from  any  orthodox  re- 
ligiosity. It  is  to  be  noted,  particularly  in  the  first  poem: 

PRAYER  TO  THE  GALLANT  LORD 
Who  is  man  that  he  should  be  comforted? 
Oh  piteous  Lord,  look  down  with  pitying  sight. 
Remove  that  little  light  that  sears  his  eyes; 
So  may  he  no  more  rise 
To  his  blind  wanderings  through  the  hideous  night. 

Close  in  the  reverberating  walls  around 
The  sounds  of  his  distress ; 
So  may  he  trouble  heaven  less. 

Pour  salt  upon  his  wounds ; 

So  may  his  bravery  be  turned  to  bitterness 

And  then  at  last  to  silence. 

Who  is  man  that  he  should  be  comforted, 

O  piteous  Lord?   Spare  him  Thy  kindness, 

Wear  for  him  no  thorn, 

Save  him,  with  scorn.  — Milwaukee    (Wis.)    Journal 

There  are  a  hundred  singing  lines  in  this  slender  volume. 
They  touch  the  imagination  and  the  mind,  no  less  than  they 
tug  at  the  emotions.  There  is  a  clutch  of  sadness  throughout. 
Take  this  from  The  Arms  of  Grief: 

The   arms  of  grief   are  very  strong, 
His  vigor  swift,  his  passion  long. 
A  woman  tired  in  heart  and  limb 
Should  not  lie  down  to  rest  with  him. 

Or  this,  from  Inn's  Comfort: 

We  are  but  taverns  to  each  other, 

warmth  and  laughter, 
And   the   long  unshuddering  quiet   that 

comes  after. 
Clinch  Calkins  writes  of  inner   experience.    Who  knows  but 


that  she  may  some  day  give  us  a  volume  which  will  throb  with 
the  rhythm  of  epic  adventure  and  sweep  before  us  the  purpose 
and  pageantry  of  life,  to  the  "warmth  and  laughter'"  of  which 
— little  as  readers  of  her  verses  might  suspect — Marion  Calkins 
has  also  been  a  tavern  in  our  town. 

P.  U.  K. 


THOSE  PRIVATE  PALISADES 
(Continued  from  page  271) 


have  never  run  away  from  a  fight  or  avoided  a  problem  because 
it  is  difficult.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  wasting 
time  on  projects  that  are  not  practical.  Personally,  I  think  this  is 
one  of  them. 

But  even  laissez-faire  in  New  York  and  active  hostility 
in  New  Jersey  may  be  changed  if  the  assumptions  'on  which 
they  are  based  are  fairly  controverted  by  a  reexamination  of 
the  facts,  and  if  they  are  confronted  by  a  new  and  determined 
concert  of  creative  public  opinion. 

T  ET  us  consider  how  great  would  be  the  financial  outlay 
*-*  necessary  to  establish  such  a  parkway  as  would  conserve  the 
ridge  of  the  Palisades.  Is  the  amount  too  vast  for  public  con- 
sideration? No  one  is  in  a  better  position  to  give  an  estimate 
of  the  probable  cost  than  Major  W.  A.  Welch,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park.  Three  million  dollars 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  purchase  ample  land  when  the 
commission  was  first  established !  As  things  stand  today, 
Major  Welch  says: 

The  area  is  about  eleven  miles  long  and  of  a  width  varying 
from  800  feet  to  the  south  to  more  than  2,000  feet  at  the  north 
and  containing  approximately  2,300  acres,  of  which  the  commis- 
sion owns  less  than  200  acres  in  detached  parcels.  Whereas 
much  of  this  property  could  have  been  bought  ten  years  ago  for 
$2,000  an  acre,  the  cheapest  of  it  is  now  held  at  more  than 
$10,000  an  acre  and  much  of  it  at  $20,000  and  $30,000  an  acre. 
There  are  about  twenty  country  estates  with  residences,  outbuild- 
ings, etc.  which  will  average  more  than  $100,000  each,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  project  could  be  put  through  for  one  cent 
less  than  from  $35,000,000  to  $40,000,000. 

It  might  be  possible  with  $25,000,000  to  acquire  a  strip  of  suffi- 
cient width,  say  800  feet,  along  the  entire  eleven  miles  on  top 
of  the  cliffs. 

Forty  million  dollars  is  a  huge  outlay — even  twenty-five  mil- 
lions is  a  tidy  sum — but  is  it  so  staggering  when  the  irreparable 
results  of  inaction  are  considered?  A  few  weeks  ago  four  mil- 
lion dollars  was  appropriated  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  of 
New  York  City  to  acquire  two  virgin  tracts  of  land  in  the 
boroughs  of  Queens  and  Staten  Island.  If  four  million  dollars 
can  be  allocated  by  New  York  City  for  the  purchase  of  two 
municipal  parks,  admirable  as  they  may  be,  but  obviously  far 
less  crucial  than  a  parkway  above  the  Palisades  ridge,  is  it 
unthinkable  that  the  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
combined,  their  citizens  helping,  the  costs  spread  over  a  period 
of  years,  could  raise  six  or  ten  times  that  amount  to  conserve 
park  land  above  the  Palisades.  The  building  up  of  the  ridge, 
according  to  Elbert  W.  King,  executive  director  of  the  com- 
mission, would  be  a  calamity  only  less  serious  than  the  de- 
struction of  the  cliffs  themselves — into  the  preservation  of 
which  we  have  already  put  other  millions,  as  it  may  turn  out 
to  small  avail. 

Timid  souls  whose  courage  fails  when  faced  with  the  need 
for  raising  so  great  a  sum,  should  study  the  recent  accomplish- 
ment of  Westchester  County,  New  York,  which  has  invested 
forty-seven  million  dollars  in  its  parks  and  parkways  since  1923. 
Other  factors  have  of  course  entered  in,  but  there  is  small 
doubt  that  the  initial  outlay  will  more  than  be  returned  to  the 
community.  The  facts  are  embedded  in  the  following  table. 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

Total  Assessed 
Year  Valuation  Increase 

1922  $733,007,069  $56,903,106 

1923  788,029,096  55,022,027 
19Z4  891,331,983  103,302,887 
I9Z5  987,068,857  95,736,874 
1926  1,143,871,196  156,802,249 
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The  National  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers 

is  a  volunteer  group  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  mem- 
bers engaged  in  work  for  Child  Welfare.  The  ob- 
jectives are  first:  to  promote  Child  Welfare  in  home, 
school,  church  and  community,  to  raise  the  standards 
of  home  life,  to  secure  more  adequate  laws  for  the 
care  and  protection  of  women  and  children;  second, 
to  bring  into  closer  relation  the  home  and  the  school, 
that  parents  and  teachers  may  cooperate  intelligently 
in  the  training  of  the  child,  and  to  develop  between 
educators  and  the  general  public,  such  united  efforts 
as  will  secure  for  every  child  the  highest  advantages 
in  physical,  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  education. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  National  Congress,  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion has  conducted  the  summer  round  up  campaign, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  send  into  the  first  grade  of 
school  in  September  children  one  hundred  percent  free 
from  remedial  physical  defects.  For  the  thirty-two 
years  the  Congress  has  been  in  existence  it  has  worked 
unceasingly  for  parental  education  along  lines  of 
Child  Training  and  Child  Welfare;  it  has  sponsored 
campaigns  for  better  movies  and  has  a  most  attractive 
little  book  on  motion  pictures  (fifteen  cents),  which 
gives  lists  of  the  better  films,  with  suggestions  to 
committees  _for  carrying  on  such  campaigns.  It  is 
also  much  interested  in  rural  conditions  and  has  a 
book  entitled  "Source  Material  for  the  Use  of  Rural 
Parent  Teacher  Associations"  (twenty-five  cents), 
which  gives  much  valuable  material  on  the  seven  ob- 
jectives of  education  as  applied  to  the  work  of  Parent 
Teacher  Groups. 

The  Headquarters  are  located  at 
1201— 16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Westchester  County  now  has  16,000  acres  of  parks  and  park- 
lands  and  140  miles  of  parkways.  The  commission  believes 
that  65  per  cent  of  the  increase  in  land  valuation  is  due  to 
the  effect  of  its  park  system ;  or  six  times  the  investment. 

Other  instances  of  park  development  in  the  metropolitan 
district  go  to  show  that  the  effect  of  parks  is  to  raise  and  main- 
tain property  values  in  their  sphere  of  influence;  that  the  in- 
crease in  rateables  in  districts  adjacent  to  parks  and  parkways 
is  proportionately  greater  with  the  development  of  the  parks 
as  such.  The  experience  is  of  a  sort  to  dispose  of  the  fears 
of  those  who  anticipate  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  Palisades  parkway,  and  of  the  contention  of  those 
others  that  New  Jersey  cannot  afford  to  lose  taxable  property 
by  its  concession  to  such  a  use.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  immediate  gains  would  far  more  than  offset  any  losses. 
So  far  as  far-flung  gains  go — either  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  future  or  of  the  wide-spread  area  opened  up  by  the 
Hudson  Bridge — the  choice  confronting  the  expanding  commu- 
nities at  this  great  port  is  one  to  be  chewed  upon.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago,  it  might  have  been  considered  visionary  to  plan 
in  detail  for  the  development  of  a  whole  region  and  to  plan 
twenty-five  years  ahead;  but  today  quite  the  contrary  is  the 
case.  The  time  has  passed  when  an  urban  center  can  afford 
to  let  its  terrain  develop  haphazard.  The  Palisades  district 
that  will  be  opened  up  as  a  result  of  the  erection  of  the  Hudson 
River  Bridge  is  no  exception.  This  district  is,  in  fact,  in- 
cluded in  the  surveys  entering  into  the  Regional  Plan  of  New 
York  and  Its  Environs,  projected  by  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion. A  recommendation  is  offered  that  a  park  area  be  re- 
served above  the  Palisades. 

Desirable  as  a  wider  area  would  be,  the  Regional  Plan  sug- 
gests a  less  ambitious  plan  to  meet  the  practical  situation. 
Starting  at  Fort  Lee,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  territory  in 
in  question,  north  to  Greenbrook  Park  a  strip  of  land  of  an 
average  width  of  200  feet  and  a  maximum  width  of  400  feet 
— extending  back  to  the  nearest  state  highway — would  be  pre- 
served for  park  purposes.  North  of  this  point,  and  including 
about  half  the  area  under  consideration,  the  Regional  Plan 

(In   answering   advertisements 


suggests  that  a  uniform  strip  of  approximately  200  feet  be 
preserved,  inasmuch  as  the  large  private  estates  which  comprise 
this  section  lend  a  different  aspect  to  the  immediate  problem. 
(Behind  the  parkland,  zoning  laws  could  prevent  the  building 
of  structures  of  a  height  that  would  be  unsightly  from  the 
river.)  At  the  extreme  north  end  of  the  region,  for  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  comparatively  undeveloped  property,  an  area 
2,ooo  feet  wide  would  provide  park  and  parking  space  adjacent 
to  the  already  existing  Women's  Federation  Park,  part  of  the 
Interstate  Palisades  Park  development.  In  this  vicinity,  the 
state  highway  is  already  carried  out  to  the  edge  of  the  cliffs 
— 500  feet  above  the  river — where  one  of  its  grandest  views 
from  the  entire  Palisades  stretch  is  obtainable. 

Moreover,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  power  to  use  excess  condemnation  proceedings  (such 
as  New  York  State  cities  of  the  first  class  can  exercise)  so 
that  some  of  the  contiguous  territory  might  be  purchased  by 
the  park  authority  and  resold,  thus  reaping  for  the  public  much 
of  the  benefit  of  the  increased  land  values  due  to  the  creation 
of  the  parkway.  In  England  and  on  the  continent  a  great  part 
of  the  cost  of  putting  through  new  traffic-arteries  and  other 
public  improvements  has  thus  been  met.  One  of  the  ranking 
city  planners  of  the  country  has  stated  that — given  adequate 
authority  and  the  means  to  carry  it  out,  the  cost  of  the  land 
for  the  Palisades  development  could  probably  be  met  without 
in  the  end  taxing  the  public  a  cent  for  the  area  acquired.  Such 
an  outcome  is  not  to  be  anticipated  under  the  peculiar  geo- 
graphical situation  of  the  development,  or  under  present  law* 
and  state  of  public  opinion  in  New  Jersey,  but  were  such  a 
procedure  of  excess  condemnation  practicable  it  would  appre- 
ciably lessen  the  net  cost.  Moreover,  by  carrying  the  park 
lands  back  in  scallops,  not  only  could  the  park  area  be  in- 
creased, but  the  park  frontage  for  building  sites  on  its  interior 
lines  could  fairly  be  doubled,  doubling  the  number  of  dwelling 
sites  facing  its  folds,  and  enhancing  the  value  of  the  adjoining 
land. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  this  area  is  not  developed  intelligently, 
the  results  may  prove  disastrous  from  a  sheerly  economic  point 
please  mention  THE  SURVEY) 
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Innumerable  superstitions  and  traditions,  proverbs, 
folksongs,  legends,  charms,  and  invocations  center 
around  the  teeth.  Special  significance  in  the  minds  of 
savage  and  semi-civilized  peoples  is  attached  to  the 
number  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth.  Incantations 
directed  against  toothache  abound  among  ancient  peo- 
ples, and  even,  as  the  author  demonstrates,  figure 
prominently  in  the  traditions  of  Christian  civilized 
peoples. 

The  editor  of  the  Journal  of  American  Folklore 
writes  of  the  book,  "I  have  read  FOLKLORE  OF 
THE  TEETH  by  Dr.  Leo  Kanner  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  adequacy  of  its  folkloristic  discussion  and 
have  been  both  entertained  and  impressed.  It  is  the 
sort  of  monumental  folk  collection  which  has  never 
been  published  in  America." 
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This  book,  just  published,  contains  the  report  of  the 
scientific  investigation  made  by  the  Character  Edu- 
cation Inquiry  in  cooperation  with  The  Institute  of 
Social  and  Religious  Research  to  discover  the  answers 
to  the  questions: 

Do   the    many    agencies   for    character   education 
produce   the   expected   results? 
Can  a  child  learn  honesty? 

Incidentally  it  answers  such  questions  as: 

Are  boys  or  girls  more  prone  to  lie  and  cheat? 
Does    race   affect  honesty? 
Does  intelligence  affect  honesty? 
Has  the  occupation  of  the  parents  any  effect  upon 
the  honesty  of  children? 
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of  view.  To  quote  Thomas  Adams,  director  of  the  Regional 
Plan: 

If  the  development  of  land  near  the  New  Jersey  end  of  the 
projected  178  Street  Bridge  takes  a  form  which  destroys  the 
great  natural  beauty  of  the  Palisades  and  crowds  their  summit 
with  apartment  houses,  billboards  and  amusement  parks,  the 
effect  will  be  that  the  creation  of  new  values  by  the  bridge  will 
be  more  than  offset  by  the  loss  of  values  caused  by  the  misuse 
of  land  and  lack  of  control  of  its  improvement. 

The  Regional  Plan  of  New  York  offers  a  practical  and  com- 
paratively economical  solution  which  can  be  laid  hold  of  by 
civic  bodies  and  which  would  stand  the  best  chance,  at  present, 
of  enlisting  public  opinion.  It  would  preserve  for  America  its 
Palisades  of  the  Hudson  in  perpetuity,  as  Germany  has  its 
castles  on  the  Rhine,  and  Italy  its  famous  Amalfi  Drive. 
Though  the  average  man  and  woman  may  not  yet  be  alive 
to  what  they  stand  to  lose,  those  closest  to  the  situation  are. 
Some  twenty  men,  experts  all,  well  qualified  to  discuss  the 
situation,  were  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  article. 
Whether  it  was  the  regional  planner,  the  chief  engineer  or 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  Park  Commission,  the  officer  of 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  responsible  for  the  building 
of  the  bridge,  the  former  State  Conservation  Commissioner  of 
New  York,  the  secretary  of  the  Bergen  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  a  member  of  the  preliminary  Bergen  County 
Park  Commission,  a  progressive  New  Jersey  realtor,  or  other 
interested  citizens  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  one  and  all 
were  agreed  that  the  grandeur  of  the  Palisades  ought  not  to 
go.  Each  stood  ready  to  bear  a  hand  in  a  concerted  movement 
to  preserve  it.  More  than  one  expressed  the  conviction  that 
very  substantial  contributions  would  be  forthcoming  from  in- 
dividuals, and  possibly  foundations,  toward  the  cost.  When 
asked  how  the  practical  situation  should  be  met,  their  com- 
posite answer  was:  A  campaign  of  education  must  be  started 
at  once.  Thirty  years  ago  leadership  was  forthcoming  in  a 
similar  emergency.  Today  much  of  what  was  then  accom- 
plished may  be  undone.  Today,  latent  interest  can  once  more 
be  crystallized  into  action  if  some  one  will  but  take  the  lead, 

(In  anstuering  advertisements 


and  bring  home  to  everybody  what  impends  and  the  stake  of 
the  public  in  it. 

Once  more  New  York  and  New  Jersey  must  combine  to 
rescue  the  Palisades  or  see  their  beauty  destroyed.  They 
will  not  be  destroyed  by  some  single-handed  exploiter.  If  any 
one  enterprising  realtor  drops  out,  his  place  will  be  filled  by 
a  hundred  more."  They  will  not  be  destroyed  by  some  defacing 
gerry-builder,  but  by  the  uncontrolled  play  of  the  very  arts 
and  professions  and  crafts  that  are  building  our  new  city  of 
pinnacles  and  suburban  homes.  They  will  not  be  destroyed  by 
some  cataclysm  of  nature,  but  because  we  span  a  river  with 
such  a  bridge  as  only  the  twentieth  century  could  devise — with- 
out heed  to  its  preventable  and  undesired  consequences.  The 
situation  is  a  special  charge  on  the  architects,  the  engineers, 
the  real-estate  and  business  interests  of  the  whole  metropolitan 
area,  that  they  do  permit  the  great  stage  of  their  labors  to  be 
defaced  at  its  most  gracious  and  vulnerable  point. 

IT  is  not  impossible  that  New  Jersey  would  respond  to  a 
high  call  to  dedicate  the  land  for  public  use  by  passing  the 
necessary  condemnation  bills.  It  is  not  impracticable  that  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  and  citizens  of  both  would  shoulder  the 
financial  burden  together.  That,  at  most,  is  far  less  than  the 
cost  of  the  bridge.  Meanwhile,  the  people  of  New  York  and 
the  people  of  New  Jersey  are  asleep,  while  they  lose  this  heri- 
tage for  all  Americans.  They  must,  they  can  be  awakened. 
Their  rousing  must  start  today.  Tomorrow  will  be  too  late. 
For  while  they  sleep,  blue  prints  grow  into  bridge  towers  and 
cables  are  spun.  While  they  sleep,  land  values  zoon  and 
draftsmen  plan  the  gap-tooth  sky-line  that  will  give  the  Pali- 
sades their  false  front. 

Chicago,  at  infinite  pains  and  cost,  with  cribs  and  rock  and 
filled-in  land,  is  building  a  new  lake  front  to  take  the  place 
of  the  one  she  was  too  short-sighted  to  prize.  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  have  a  stretch  of  incomparable  river  front,  which 
no  money  nor  pains  could  ever  replace  once  it  is  lost.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  building  it.  But  of  saving  it.  Have  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  less  spirit  than  Illinois? 
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"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  &  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  fourth  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S — it  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


THE     OPEN     ROAD 

Announces  Tiro  European  Tour*  of  Inquiry 
Summer  of  1918 


Far  Gradual,  Student,  of  Interne-        For  GnJa^e  Stadenl*  <J  Sacml  mJ 
lional  Relation!. 

Leaner:  Mary  Noel  Airomanhh. 

Sailing  June  30.  returning  Septem- 
ber 9. 

Germany.  Cu-cho-.SJo.akia.  An»- 
tria.  Hungary,  Italy.  Switzer- 
land. France. 

Membership  limited  to  12.  Mi  «»lii  I  a»Vi  !•!  I  il  1 1  IT 

For  partieularg  addrea: 

THE  OPEN  ROAD,  INC. 
2  W  46  ST.  NEW  YORK 


The  International  Conference  of 
Social  Work  in_Pan:_SwiUcr- 
.  An 


IN  DANISH  SHOES 

(Continued  from  pa  ft  279) 


Who   u   Competent   to   Plan 

INSTITUTIONS 

A  building  if  merely  a  homing  for  a  function.  What  is  to 
be  done  daily,  every  hour  in  the  day,  by  every  person  in  an 
ioitirutioD,  must  be  outlined  before  a  suitable  building  can 
be  planned.  A  building  can  be  planned  only  by  one  who 
knowi  how  to  outline  the  function. 

Henry  C.  Wright 

Coniultant  on  Intlilutifnt 
289   Fourth   Avenue,   New  York  City 

Aids  trustees  in  outlining  functions,  developing  plans,  and  also  is 
aotvinc  administrative  problems. 


CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Iowa  Child   Welfare   Research  Station 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City 

announce  i 

juarn  courses  i»  pluses  of  child  development  of  interest  to  tradnate 

students,    leaders   of   child    study   groups,    teachers,    social    workers, 

and  parents, 

with 

observation  and  practice  in  the  preschools 
JUKI   11   to  July  20,   1928:   Tuition  «36 

•         *         »         •         • 

SECOND  ANNUAL  STATE  CONFERENCE 

on 

child  study  and  parent  education 

Jutu  20,  21,  and  22,  1928 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

For  information  addren: 
IOWA  CHILD  WELFARE  RESEARCH  STATIC* 

Iowa  City,  Iowa  


of  community  interests,  local,  national  and  international  rela- 
tionships; a  time  for  the  consideration  of  the  important  and 
largely  new  factor  in  life — leisure — whence  it  comes,  what  it 
means,  what  it  may  do  for  the  individual  and  for  his  society; 
a  period  for  the  consideration  of  education,  both  in  school  and 
out,  particularly  of  that  education  which  is  continuous  and  life 
long;  and  finally,  a  consideration  of  the  problems  and  the 
place  of  religion  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  of  society. 
This  departure  seems  to  break  not  alone  with  the  traditional 
school  program  but  with  that  of  the  folk  schools  as  well. 
These  have  in  common  with  other  schools  used  the  intellectual- 
istic  classification  of  knowledge  as  a  basis  for  their  work.  But 
they  have  saved  themselves  from  mere  intellectualism  by  mak- 
ing life  interests  first  in  aim  and  by  using  the  scholarly  sub- 
jects merely  as  contributory,  not  as  an  end.  The  Ashland 
School,  then,  is  not  departing  from  the  aim  or  spirit  of  its 
Danish  predecessors.  It  is  merely  adapting  to  the  Danish 
philosophy,  the  theories  and  classification  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive of  the  "progressive"  elementary  schools. 

It  is  hoped  to  make  of  the  Ashland  School  a  self-supporting 
institution.  It  accepts  for  a  nominal  sum  the  use  of  the  build- 
ings which  legally  belong  to  a  committee  of  Danish  Americans. 
The  buildings  are  not  salable.  They  await  the  coming  of  re- 
sponsible persons  who  can  and  will  carry  on  the  work  for 
which  they  were  constructed.  There  is  no  endowment  and 
none  is  needed  or  desired  by  the  present  management.  A  school 
to  be  free  must  pay  its  own  way.  Here  it  is  hoped  that  stu- 
dents may  be  drawn  for  brief  periods,  people  who  are  estab- 
lished in  the  economic  order,  able  and  willing  to  pay  the 
moderate  cost  of  this  "liberating"  education.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  hoped  that  teachers  and  leaders  can  be  found  who 
will  take  root  in  the  community,  preferably  in  the  soil,  or  in 
the  social  services,  and  thus  gain  a  major  part  of  their  living. 
This  offers  not  only  the  advantage  of  financial  independence 
for  the  teacher  and  the  opportunity  to  own  and  control  his 
own  business,  but  it  avoids  that  "school  mind,"  that  dependent, 
hired-man  attitude,  which  so  handicaps  our  teaching  class. 

Much  of  the  program  and  of  the  technique  of  the  summer 
session  of  the  school  will  be  left  to  the  determination  of  the 
school  group  when  assembled.  Coming  as  it  promises  to  do 
largely  from  professional  ranks,  and  from  the  adult  education 
groups  such  as  are  to  be  found  notably  in  Chicago,  Detroit 
and  Cleveland,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  make  a  hard-and- 
fast  program  for  each  day.  In  general  this  program  is  anticipated : 

A  conference  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  which  will  bring 
out  the  personal  problems  and  interests  of  the  group  members  in 
the  general  field  of  study. 

The  arranging  of  the  several  topics  on  the  basis  of  these  find- 
ings and  the  selection  of  speakers  and  leaders  for  the  period. 

The  use  of  the  study  hours.  Several  methods  are  available — 
discussion,  the  inquiry  method,  the  lecture.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
found  most  helpful  to  vary  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  methods. 

Lectures.  It  is  expected  that  one  or  two  lectures  each  day  will 
serve  to  dear  up  difficulties  and  inspire  faith  and  courage  in  the 
hearts  of  the  end  re  group. 

Recreation.  It  is  planned  to  make  much  of  the  excellent  op- 
portunities for  fishing,  boating,  bathing,  hiking,  botanizing  and 
geologizing.  People  who  have  discovered  the  liberalizing  value 
of  the  outdoors,  of  the  playground  and  gymnasium,  of  the  folk 
song,  of  the  musical  instrument  and  of  the  artist's  studio,  will 
here  find  their  opportunity  for  unusual  indulgence.  Experts  in 
some  of  these  fields  have  already  committed  themselves  to  this 
experiment.  Others  are  being  sought  for;  still  others,  doubtless, 
will  be  found  among  the  "mere  students,"  for  all  are  to  be 
teachers  and  all  are  to  be  learners. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  have  present  specialists  in  each 
of  the  six  life-interest  fields  for  at  least  the  time  announced 
for  such  study.  But  all  such  persons  will  understand  that 
they  are  present  as  among  the  learners  and  that  their  special 
knowledge  is  to  be  sought  for  if,  and  only  when,  needed  by 
the  group  which  is  free  to  determine  its  own  immediate  pro- 
gram and  procedure.  The  group  is  regarded  by  the  director 
and  will  be  encouraged  to  regard  itself,  as  a  free  and  vital 
community,  assembled  here  for  a  brief  space  to  adventure  in 
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their  own  education,  as  little  concerned  as  may  be  possible  with 
the  education  of  any  one  else. 

The  Ashland  Folk  High  School  is  to  be  used,  then,  by 
present-day  Americans  in  a  manner  that  will  do  honor  to  the 
work  and  ideals  of  its  founders,  and  of  their  patron  saint, 
Bishop  Grundtvig.  It  is  hoped  to  offer  here,  to  adults  of 
whatever  calling,  that  emancipating  experience  so  often  longed 
for  by  earnest  souls,  that  liberation  of  mind  which  enables 
us  to  take  a  fresh  view  of  life  and  to  establish  a  creative  rela- 
tion to  its  major  interests. 


WE  WATCH  THEM  GROW 

(Continued  from  page  276) 


I  know?     Boy,  you  got  to  think!     I  hate  to  think  just  as  the 
world  thinks.     I  have  to  dope  it  out  myself." 

For  two  years,  groups  of  our  children  have  gone  with  the 
teacher  for  a  month  in  the  spring  into  the  country  to  live. 
Here  two  hours  a  day  were  spent  on  school  work  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  in  activities  usually  unknown  to  city  children. 
These  common  experiences  have  been  built  into  the  background 
of  these  groups  in  such  a  way  that  all  their  work  has  been 
enriched  by  them.  From  the  very  first  year,  summer  plans 
at  camps  and  farms  have  been  arranged  for  large  numbers 
of  the  children  whose  parents  have  wished  it.  By  this  means 
both  better  health  and  broadened  experience  have  resulted. 

A  visiting  teacher  on  the  staff  has  kept  close  connection  be- 
tween the  home  and  the  school.  The  parents  have  in  this  way 
received  reports  with  more  meaning  than  A's  and  B's  can 
have  and  often  express  their  questions  in  regard  to  school 
affairs.  Problems  which  arise  are  carried  home  in  a  friendly 
way.  Parental  education,  like  that  of  the  children,  is  slow 
and  cumulative.  This  is  very  essential  in  connection  with 
changing  standards.  If  a  parent  is  critical  of  new  methods,  a 
child  reflects  faster  than  the  parents  become  informed  and 
sympathetic.  A  child  who  goes  home  with  a  blue  boat  in- 
stead of  good  old-fashioned  homework  is  likely  to  receive  a 
critical  comeback  unless  the  way  is  prepared.  A  mother  in 
an  over-crowded  tenement  is  none  too  pleased  to  welcome 
all  kinds  of  crudely  made  objects  to  add  to  her  litter,  unless 
she  understands  that  they  represent  growth  in  her  child. 

What  we  have  done  is  the  merest  beginning  toward  turning 
the  school  into  a  real  laboratory,  where  children  may  work 
out  their  own  problems  and  be  supplied  with  the  tools  and  the 
advice  which  will  guide  them  slowly  into  the  understanding 
of  life  and  social  relations.  Nor  can  one  question,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  such  enriched  experiences  in  school  life  are  even 
more  important  for  the  public-school  child  with  a  meager  home 
background  than  for  the  children  in  private  schools  where  such 
practices  are  becoming  universal  for  more  favored  children. 


WORKERS'  EDUCATION  IN  UNION  HALLS 

(Continued  from  page  282) 


address  by  a  well-known  speaker,  followed  by  questions  and  dis- 
cussion from  the  floor.  The  forum  is  a  good  way  to  bring 
competent  reports  of  the  going  world  to  people  who  have  few 
sources  of  information.  It  also  gives  the  labor  viewpoint  on 
current  events  a  fair  hearing  in  the  community,  since  the  meet- 
ings are  open  to  the  public,  and  are  usually  well  reported  in  the 
press.  It  is  not,  of  course,  a  substitute  for  the  study  class,  as 
an  occasional  "setting-up"  exercise  is  no  substitute  for  sys- 
tematic gymnasium  training. 

Akin  to  the  forum  is  the  occasional  conference  centering  upon 
a  special  subject.  The  conference  on  waste  in  industry,  held  in 
Philadelphia  last  April,  was  really  an  extended  forum.  (See 
The  Survey,  May  15,  1927,  page  210.)  The  vigor  and  clarity 
of  the  discussions,  as  well  as  the  notable  list  of  speakers,  marked 
this  effort  as  a  long  step  forward  in  workers'  education. 

During  the  last  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Labor  there  was  a  one-day  conference  on  coal,  scientific  man- 
agement and  union-management  cooperation.  Engineers,  econo- 
mists, and  labor  leaders  were  the  speakers.  Nearly  two  hun- 
dred representatives  of  organized  labor  took  part  in  discussion 
following  the  addresses.  As  in  the  Philadelphia  conference, 
there  was  a  notable  absence  of  the  bombast  and  belligerency 


MRS.  SADOWSKI  lives  in  a 

"Cold  Water 
Flat!" 


1928,  Fete  &  Co. 


T~»AY  in  and  day  out,  she  faces  her 
U  household  tasks  without  that  faith- 
ful aid  to  cleanliness — hot  water.  So  she 
will  be  doubly  grateful  if  you  tell  her 
about  Fels-Naptha  Soap. 

For  Fels-Naptha  works  beautifully  even  in  cool  water, 
because  it  brings  extra  help  to  the  task. 

The  extra  help  of  two  cleaners  instead  of  one.  Good 
golden  soap  and  plenty  of  dirt-loosening  naplha — combined 
by  the  exclusive  Fels-Naptha  process.  Working  together  they 
dissolve  the  dirt  and  wash  it  away  without  hard  rubbing. 

That's  why,  for  the  washing  and  general  cleaning, 
whether  the  water  is  cool  or  hot,  Fels-Naptha  will  conserve 
Mrs.  Sadowski's  time  and  energy.  Time  and  energy  that  can 
contribute  so  much  to  the  welfare  of  the  little  Sadowskis. 

Write  to  Fels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  a 
free  sample  of  Fels-Naptha  Soap. 

FELS-NAPTHA 

THE  GOLDEN  BAR  WITH  THE  CLEAN  NAPTHA  ODOR 


The  Technique  of  the  Color 
Wood-Cut 

By 

WALTER  J.  PHILLIPS,  A.  R.  C.  A. 

This  attractive  book  is  profusely  illustrated  with  10  color  plates 
and  20  half-tones.  Mr.  Phillips  not  only  traces  a  brief  history  of 
this  rare  art,  but  describes  fully  every  step  in  the  production  of  a 
wood-block  print,  illustrating  his  remarks  with  reproductions  of  his 
work  and  that  of  other  well-known  artists.  Even  his  engraving 
tools  and  sizing  brushes  are  shown. 

Mr.  William  Giles,  the  leading  European  exponent  of  this  medium, 
in  the  foreword  says  "Mr.  Phillips  has  complete  mastery  of  his  craft." 

Price  $5.00  postpaid 

20%  discount  to  Artists  and  Educators 

Write  for  complete  list  of  miniature  color  prints  for  Picture  Study. 
— Free    specimen    prints    included — 

BROWN-ROBERTSON  COMPANY,  INC. 

Educational    Art    Publishers 
424   Madison    Ave.  New   York 


PAUL  OVERHAGE,  Inc. 

Quality  Printers 

p 

MAGAZINES,  HOUSE  ORGANS,  ANNUAL  REPORTS, 
EDUCATIONAL  PAMPHLETS,  FINANCIAL  APPEALS, 
CAMPAIGN  LITERATURE.  MOST  MODERN 

EQUIPPED  PLANT  FOR  ECONOMICAL  PRODUCTION 
•  » 

Telephone:  Pennsylvania  7370 
229  West  28th  Street  New  York  City 


Have  You  Property  to  sell,  Cottages  to  rent? 

Advertise  in  the  CLASSIFIED  SECTION  of 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC  or  MIDMONTHLY. 

Rates:  30  cents  a  line,  $4.20  per  inch. 

For  further  information,  write  to 

ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 
SURVEY     GRAPHIC 

111    EAST    19TH    ST.  NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 
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Pat.    Oct.    23,    1923— March    25,    1924 

Junglegym 

BUILDS  HEALTHY 
HAPPY  CHILDREN 

The  Climbing  structure  without  a  fault.  The  Children 
take  to  it  instinctively.  As  a  developer  of  health,  hap- 
piness, and  fun  it  is  wonderful. 

Catalog  and  prices  upon  request 

PLAYGROUND   EQUIPMENT    CO.,   Inc. 

122   GREENWICH  STREET 
NEW   YORK   CITY 


Attention-Social  Workers ! 

PROFIT  by  our  many  helpful  services,  such 
as:  COOPERATIVE  BUYING  —  FREE 
INFORMATION  and  PLACEMENT  BU- 
REAU. Read  our  monthly  publication;  it's 
FREE,  but  rich  with  inspiration.  OFFICE 
SERVICE  FOR  EXECUTIVES.  Call  and  see 
us — soonl 


$50  For  A  New  Name! 

Think  of  a  new  name  for  our  publication.     You 
may  be  the  lucky  winner  of  our  $50  prize.     Con- 
test   open    only    to    social    workers.     Call    at    our 
office  or  write  for  details   of  the  contest. 


A  Non-Philanthropic  Organization, 
Devoted  Exclusively   to   Philanthropic  Institutions 


424   Madison    Avenue   at   49th   Street 
'Phone  Vanderbilt  9435 


which  might  be  expected  in  airing  troublous  problems  during  a 
convention  where  political  considerations  are  inevitably  to  the 
fore. 

A  similar  conference  was  held  in  Reading  to  consider  ways 
and  means  of  controlling  the  epidemic  of  wage-cutting  in  the 
unorganized  factories  of  that  city.  Data  on  living  costs,  wages 
and  profits  were  presented,  and  later  given  wide  distribution  in 
pamphlet  form. 

Lest  this  account  of  workers'  education  in  Pennsylvania 
unions  give  too  rosy  a  picture,  a  few  figures  are  offered.  During 
1927,  twenty-seven  classes  were  held.  The  number  of  workers 
enrolled  did  not  exceed  eleven  hundred.  The  number  attending 
at  any  one  time  was  probably  not  half  of  that  total.  Through 
forums,  conferences,  and  discussions  within  union  meetings, 
perhaps  two  thousand  more  were  reached.  In  a  union  member- 
ship of  several  hundred  thousand,  the  number  of  workers 
reached  by  these  educational  activities  has  so  far  been  a  very 
small  fraction. 

Leaders  of  adult  education  in  this  country  testify  that  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  movement  is  that  com- 
mon human  failing,  inertia.  Studying  takes  time,  and  it  is  hard 
work,  and  why  bother?  Of  course  it  is  different  if  there  is 
prospect  of  an  immediate  monetary  return  upon  the  investment 
of  time  and  effort.  Hence  the  large  enrollments  in  correspon- 
dence courses  of  the  "lift-me-up"  type.  Even  these  enrollments 
are  recruited  in  very  small  part  from  among  industrial  workers, 
for  in  their  case  inertia  is  supplemented  by  fatigue.  Small 
wonder,  then,  that  it  is  hard  to  interest  workers  in  study  which 
holds  out  only  the  reward  of  a  little  better  understanding  of  the 
world  about  them. 

There  are  other  obstacles,  too.  Some  labor  leaders  are  openly 
suspicious  of  workers'  education.  To  them,  it  is  only  a  high- 
flown  name  for  raising  disturbing  issues,  and  possibly  training 
younger  men  to  resent  vested  interests  in  union  jobs.  In  the  last 
year  or  two,  with  anti-communist  feeling  running  high,  a  new 
hostility  to  workers'  education  has  arisen:  These  classes  and 
forums  offer  a  splendid  opportunity  to  the  "Reds"  to  sow  their 
evil  seed!  The  problems  of  finding  successful  teachers  and 
suitable  text-books  for  workers'  classes  are1  still  unsolved. 

Will  the  present  faint  stirring  of  a  workers'  education  move- 
ment continue  to  grow?  Adapting  itself  to  increasing  power, 
will  it  eventually  become  a  strong  force  for  industrial 
democracy?  Or  will  it  prove  to  be  only  a  feeble  thing,  destined 
not  to  wax  but  to  wane?  Some  answer  yes  to  the  first  ques- 
tion, some  to  the  last.  Very  little  of  our  destiny,  at  best,  do  we 
hold  in  our  hands.  Workers  must  refuse  to  relinquish  this  tiny 
portion  of  it,  until  we  are  sure  that  it  holds  no  promise. 


ACRES  FOR  CLASS  ROOMS 

(Continued  from  page  297) 


different  industries  before  the  audience — King  Corn  with  his 
farmers  who  were  the  Corn  Club  boys;  King  Cotton  with  a 
crowd  of  cotton  pickers;  King  Wheat  from  the  west  with  his 
cow-boys  who  came  dashing  in  with  their  whips  cracking.  I 
can't  begin  to  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Agriculture  came  on  as  a  play,  The  Soil  Builders  and  the 
Soil  Robbers.  The  children  personified  the  different  'crops. 
They  told  the  farmer  how  they  had  been  exhausting  his  soil 
all  these  years.  They  called  for  the  demonstration  agent, 
who  showed  the  farmer  how  he  could  rotate  them.  Corn, 
Cotton,  and  Sweet  Potato  children  marched  in  a  swinging 
drill.  Even  the  tree  crop  was  not  forgotten  and  the  Young 
Pine  Trees  added  their  bit  of  color  and  beauty  and  their  own 
lesson  to  the  scene.  The  play  ended  with  all  the  children  sing- 
ing "Whistle  and  Hoe,"  as  they  cultivated  their  acres. 

At  another  exhibition,  the  graduating  class  were  shown  at 
their  school  work  on  the  platform.  They  sang  and  they 
worked  and  then  each  one  spoke  for  about  two  minutes  as 
a  demonstration  was  given.  Corn  seed  was  tested,  a  cow  was 
milked,  a  horse  shod.  The  carpenters  were  building;  the 
blacksmiths  were  welding  a  tire.  Of  the  girls  one  was  cutting 
and  fitting  a  dress;  another  was  at  the  sewing-machine;  a 
third  was  cooking;  a  fourth  was  making  a  rag  rug  at  the 
loom;  and  in  a  corner  a  fifth  was  teaching  a  class  of  children. 

Penn  School  boys  spend  about  half  of  the  time  on  the  farm, 
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and  in  the  shops  that  are  necessary  to  farm  life;  Penn  School 
girls,  about  half  of  their  time  in  household  duties  including 
sewing.  Group  spirit,  character  building,  and  individual  initia- 
tive go  forward  along  with  practical  results  which  in  them- 
selves seem  to  warrant  the  experiment.  The  average  yield 
on  our  home  acres  was  raised  to  thirty-one  bushels  of  corn 
when  the  average  in  the  state  was  seventeen  bushels.  The 
prize  winner  one  year  had  material  for  her  English  work  when 
she  wrote  the  following  composition : 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  my  prize  acre.  The  first  thing  I 
did  was  to  select  my  corn  seed  while  it  was  being  harvested.  I 
put  some  lime  on  it  so  the  weevils  could  not  destroy  it,  when  I 
hung  it  up  in  the  barn.  In  December  my  ground  was  plowed. 
There  are  five  reasons  why  our  prize  acre  should  be  plowed 
in  the  fall.  First,  so  that  the  insects  can  be  exposed  and  die; 
second,  so  that  the  rubbish  can  be  turned  under  and  decay;  third, 
it  saves  time;  fourth,  the  animals  are  stronger;  fifth,  it  helps  to 
hold  moisture. 

In  March  I  tested  my  corn  seed.  The  subject  of  one  of  our 
lessons  was,  "Test,  don't  guess!"  If  we  test  our  corn  seed  it 
will  save  time,  save  land,  and  save  seed.  I  planted  my  corn  in 
drill,  then  thinned  it  to  one  stalk  in  every  hill.  I  cultivated  my 
corn  every  five  days  until  it  got  about  three  feet  high.  Then  I 
cultivated  it  once  every  ten  days.  I  lay  ray  corn  by  with  a 
sweep.  I  won  the  first  prize  last  year  because  I  had  the  highest 
yield.  My  corn  yield  was  sixty-six  bushels  and  six  quarts  on 
this  acre.  I  hope  it  will  double  this  year,  and  I  know  it  will 
double  if  I  try. 

But  some  of  the  children  do  not  have  a  fair  chance  to  win 
a  prize  at  the  farmers'  fair.  Their  parents  may  be  slow  to 
grasp  the  plan  the  first  year,  and  give  them  a  poor  acre.  To 
offset  this  discouragement  a  Beat-Your-Record  prize  is  given. 
And  the  boy  who  raised  only  twelve  bushels  on  his  acre  last 
year  wins  the  prize  this  with  fifty-one  bushels  for  the  family 
corn  house. 

Summer 

SUMMER  comes  and  the  marshes  are  as  green  as  the  corn- 
fields. It  gets  hot  enough  to  "cook  an  aig  in  de  sand!" 
The  nonpareils  find  their  way  to  the  Island,  flitting  about  like 
flashes  of  the  rainbow,  with  their  red  breasts,  their  rich  blue 
heads,  the  yellow  and  green  on  their  bodies  and  wings.  When 
they  appear,  all  work  stops  as  we  watch  them  dart  about  in 
their  search  for  food.  They  are  one  of  the  compensations  for 
the  hot  days!  Insects  seem  to  fill  the  air.  Cockroaches  as 
large  as  small  mice  have  to  be  fought  in  the  house;  creeping 
things  of  every  description  try  to  take  possession ;  and  one 
evening  we  had  to  give  up  our  living-room,  as  flying  ants  had 
taken  it  for  their  own. 

Our  summer  session,  the  first  year,  had  to  be  built  up  from 
the  bottom  for,  under  our  new  four-seasons  program,  class- 
room subjects  and  other  industrial  work  had  given  way  to 
agriculture  during  the  first  spring  term. 

Remembering  the  long  walks  on  the  sandy  roads,  we  decided 
to  try  a  schedule  that  would  bring  the  children  in  before  the 
heat  of  the  day.  School  was  called  at  six-thirty  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  was  well  named  "sunrise  school"!  One  of  the  boys 
fell  asleep  in  his  class  the  week  before  the  summer  term  began. 
We  found  that  he  had  been  practicing  waking  up  early  every 
morning  so  as  to  be  on  time  when  "sunrise  school"  began! 
Another  who  walked  in  from  a  home  farm  located  so  far  away 
that  he  had  to  start  before  "dayclean",  wrote,  "I  gets  up  just 
when  a  farmer  should  get  up.  It  is  just  a  pleasure  walk  for  me 
before  the  sun  rises."  And  a  third  said,  "I  like  this  school. 
It  comes  at  the  waking  up  of  the  brains." 

There  were  disadvantages  in  the  early  school,  however. 
Parents  began  to  ask  us  to  change  the  time.  In  summer,  the 
old  plantation  roads  are  overgrown  with  weeds  and  grasses, 
sometimes  reaching  almost  as  high  as  the  head.  Starting  before 
the  dew  was  off  these  roads,  the  children  would  be  wet  through 
before  reaching  the  school.  So  we  returned  to  the  old  hour 
of  opening  which  seemed  to  fit  the  greater  number.  And 
spending  half  of  the  time  of  the  summer  session  in  the  shop 
or  kitchen  or  sewing-room,  and  half  of  the  time  in  the  class- 
rooms, brought  the  children  further  along  in  their  studies  than 
they  had  been  able  to  go  by  the  old  schedule  with  its  long 
vacation. 

Like  the  big  community  gatherings  which  mark  each  of  the 


Cruise  to 

CANADA 

NEW  YORK  to 
QUEBEC  via  HALIFAX 

St.  Lawrence  and  Saguenay  Rivers 

12  DAYS  of  delightful  cruising  past  north- 
ern shores  of  rugged,  picturesque  beauty 
(Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  and  the  scenic  St.  Lawrence, 
both  Gulf  and  River,  and  Saguenay  River). 
A  day  each  way  at  Halifax  and  two  days  in 
quaint,  historic  Quebec  (site  of  the  famous 
Shrine  of  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre). 

S.S.  "FORT  ST.  GEpRGE"  twin-screw,  oil- 
burning  transatlantic  liner  with  glass  en- 
closed deck  for  dancing,  sails  July  i^th  and 
28th,  Aug.  nth  and  25th. 

Round  trip     -     (12  days)     -     $140   (up) 
One  way  to  Quebec     ...     $  75   (up) 
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FURNESS    BERMUDA    LINE 

34  Whitehall  Street,  New  York  City 
or  any  authorized  agent 


THE  AMERICAN  DISCO.VERY 
OF  RUSSIA-SUMMER  OF  1928 

The  two  greatest  nations  on  the  earth  no 
longer  know  each  other.  Volumes  have  been 
written.  But  in  the  past  ten  years  a  mere 
handful  of  American  social  workers,  writers 
and  business  men  has  seen  revolutionary 
Russia  at  work.  Still  fewer  Russians  have 
visited  this  country,  and  the  American  who 
goes  into  Russia  today  is  something  more  than 
&  tourist. 

Last  summer  two  parties  of  American  stu- 
dents and  intellectual  workers,  men  and 
women,  were  enabled  to  visit  Russia  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  National  Student 
Federation  of  America  and  the  Open  Road. 
They  were  received  by  the  Society  of  Cultural 
Relations  with  Foreign  Countries  and  the 
Sovtorgflot.  The  same  organizations  are 
again  welcoming  a  few  groups.  Each  will 
comprise  eight  members  under  the  leadership 
of  an  informed  American,  and  will  be  accom- 
panied in  Russia  by  a  Russian  interpreter. 

Itineraries:  3,  4,  5  and  6  weeks. 
Inclusive  rdund  trip  prices:  $770  to  $1080 
Sailings:  June  23rd,  June  30th  and  July  7th 
Visas:  Application  through  the  Open  Road 

THE  OPEN  ROAD,  INC. 
2  WEST  46  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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For  your  vacation 

BERMUDA 


In  the  cool,  breeze  swept  Atlantic,  vacation 
land  supreme,  quaint,  charming,  "different." 
More  people  go  to  Bermuda  in  summer  than 
in  winter. 

8-DAY  INCLUSIVE  TOURS— $102  and  up 

Rat*  rffectiv     June  1 

The  magnificent  new  quadruple  screw  M.  S. 
"BERMUDA"  (20,000  tons).  No  more  luxu- 
rious liner  was  ever  built;  also  the  popular 
twin-screw  S.S.  "FORT  VICTORIA"  (14,000 
tons). 

Regular  semi-weekly  service. 
5-day  de  luxe  Cruises  on  the  wonderful  M .  S. 
"BERMUDA" in  rooms  with  bath  $175.00  up. 
This  is  something  entirely  new.  May  we 
send  you  literature?  Bermuda  is  free  from 
Hay  Fever. 

ST.  GEORGE  HOTEL 

Where  gaiety  and  life  are  centered.  Every  luxury, 
75  rooms  with  bath.  Responsible  Courier  accom- 
panies guests  on  all  sight-seeing  trips.  Large  tiled 
swimming  pool.  Extremely  low  rates:  $6.50  per 
day  up  for  room  and  meals.  For  illuitratmd  boohlit* 
apply  to 

FURNESS   BERMUDA   LINE 

34  Whitehall  Street,  New  York  City 
or  any  authorized  agent 


EXPLORE  RUSSIA 

Two  Special  Tours  Under  Expert  Leader- 
ship At  a  Price  You  Can  Afford 

$485.  67days :  LENINGRAD, MOSCOW, 
KHARKOV,  KIEV. 

Visiting    London,    Copenhagen,    Paris,    Brussels, 
Munich,  Prague,  Vienna  en  route. 

$797.  9  full  weeks.  ALL-RUSSIA  TOUR: 

includes  the  6  largest  cities,  beautiful  CRIMEA,  Black 
Sea  Resorts,  THE  CAUCASUS,  world-famed 
VOLGA  RIVER,  NIJNI-NOVGOROD  FAIR. 

A  Rare  Opportunity  to  Examine  the  Soviet  Social 
Experiment  in  Its  Colorful  Settings. 

Stop-overs  en  rout  to  visit  the  chief  cities,  the  Inter- 
national Expositions  and  Musical  and  Dramatic  Fes- 
tivals of  Central  and  Western  Europe. 
Delegates  to  the  Paris  International  Welfare 
Conferences  May  Join  Either  of  these  Tours  in 
London. 

Fifteen  Other  Tours  to  Russia.  Cost  from  $350  up. 
Sailings  Weekly. 

AMERICAN-EUROPEAN  TRAVEL 
BUREAU 

Agents  for  the  Official  Russian  Tourist  Bureau 
Steamship  Tickets  and  Tours  to  All  Parts  of  Europe 

100  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Chelsea  4477 
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earlier  school  terms — farmers'  fair  in  the  autumn,  the  Christmas 
festival  in  the  winter,  planting  week,  picnic,  and  exhibition  in 
the  spring — so  a  dramatic  climax  is  reached  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  term  when  the  school  has  its  watermelon  picnic.  Then 
is  the  time  to  see  our  country  school.  The  big  wagon  comes 
in  from  the  fields  loaded  with  the  luscious  melons.  The  chil- 
dren have  "thrown  up"  five  cents  apiece  and  can  eat  all  the 
melon  they  want.  Barrels  are  provided  at  convenient  places 
for  the  rinds.  No  utensils  are  needed.  Shining  dark  eyes,  and 
shining  white  teeth  cutting  through  the  delicious  pink  of  the 
melons,  are  a  sight  to  remember.  Now  one  learns  the  real 
way  to  eat  a  melon!  One  learns  how  a  real  melon  tastes. 
None  of  these  ice-cold  slices  served  up  on  a  plate  from  a 
melon  that  has  traveled  miles,  can  give  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
real  thing!  A  melon  kissed  by  the  hot  sun  and  eaten  as  nature 
intended,  fresh  from  the  field,  is  one  of  the  greatest  joys  of 
a  country  school  in  the  South.  It  is  compensation  that  a  Sea 
Islander  is  well  satisfied  with. 

And  when  the  boys  and  girls  go  home  for  the  brief  vacation 
so  that  all  the  teachers  may  have  a  rest,  there  is  an  immediate 
desire  for  the  school  to  reopen.  For  it  has  come  about  that 
this  school  is  one  where  the  pupils  do  not  long  for  vacations. 

When  Charles  Dickens  drew  the  picture  of  Dotheboys  Hall 
in  Nicholas  Nickleby,  he  foretold  the  coming  of  industrial  edu- 
cation. "How  do  you  spell  winder?"  called  out  the  master, 
and  when  the  answer  came  W-I-N-D-E-R,  'the  trembling  boy 
was  ordered  to  "go  wash  that  winder!"  Our  children  make 
their  own  connections,  for  fun  and  farming  have  at  least  a 
bowing  acquaintance. 

IN  such  a  scheme  as  ours,  the  whole  school  is  brought  into 
team  play.  The  out-of-classroom  work  of  the  teachers 
requires  equipment.  The  blacksmithing  and  wheelwrighting 
shops  have  built  the  gig,  the  buckboard  and  the  buggy;  the 
harness-making  shop  has  made  most  of  the  harness.  Ford 
cars  now  take  their  part  in  the  plan  and  the  boys  and  men  in 
the  shop  keep  them  in  order. 

While  all  the  teachers  go  out  on  a  regular  schedule,  there 
are  four  members  of  the  staff  whose  work  keeps  them  fairly 
constantly  in  the  field.  The  demonstration  agent  meets  the 
farmers  in  their  fields  and  barnyards.  The  cooking  teacher 
joins  the  nurse  in  home  visits,  for  there  is  often  a  close  con- 
nection between  home  diet  and  the  "underweights,"  and  between 
underweight  and  the  petty  illness  that  may  keep  Benola  or 
Manche  home  from  school.  Home  Improvement  Clubs  have 
been  organized  on  many  of  the  plantations.  Our  normal  super- 
visor goes  out  to  the  crossroad  county  schools  two  days  in 
the  week  to  help  teachers  struggling  with  sixty  to  eighty  chil- 
dren and  no  equipment. 

Our  teachers  start  out  for  the  plantations  at  the  close  of 
one  of  their  meetings,  where  the  experiences  of  the  last  visits 
have  been  reviewed  and  where  a  report  of  each  child  has  been 
given  to  show  the  progress  and  the  spirit  of  that  child,  his  farm 
and  his  home.  It  is  the  early  morning  and  they  have  their 
lunch  boxes.  The  "chariot"  carries  them  to  certain  points 
from  which  they  set  out  on  their  calls.  The  individual  and  the 
community  must  advance  together  and  the  appeal  to  boys  and 
girls  is  lost  if  living  conditions  are  impossible.  We  are  more 
_a.rly  beginning  at  the  right  end  of  things  when  each  teacher 
becomes  a  student  of  how  to  reclaim  those  conditions.  _  If  mis- 
sionary effort  means  to  redeem  the  lives  of  men,  an  agricultural 
school  in  a  rural  community  is  concrete  Christianity. 

And  what  about  the  children  that  are  coming  through  this 
country  school?  "Yours  is  de  best-hewn  plan  for  we  people," 
said  a  parent,  and  those  boys  and  girls  whose  parents  stand 
back  of  the  school  are  the  ones  to  hand  on  what  comes  to 
them.  When  the  home  could  be  relied  upon  to  yield  a  knowledge 
of  life's  realities,  the  school  could  depend  upon  books  as  its 
only  tools.  That  day  is  past  for  the  white  child.  It  never 
existed  for  the  Negro  child. 

Down  the  road  comes  a  boy,  bare-legged,  riding  on  a  horse; 
no  bridle,  only  a  rope  to  guide  the  animal,  a  big  ax  on  his 
shoulder,  and  he  comes  down  the  road  at  a  swift  gallop.  He 
represents  the  native  strength  of  the  Sea  Island  Negro.^  But 
his  strength  is  all  in  his  body.  A  four-month  term  in  the 
county  school  for  three  or  four  years  will  scarcely  enable  him 
to  qualify  as  literate. 

Here  come  the  boys  and  girls  from  their  club  work  on  our 
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home  acres.  Their  parents  are  standing  back  of  them;  the 
whole  family  has  part  in  the  all-year  school,  and  strength  of 
intellect  is  being  added  to  those  strong  bodies.  The  home,  the 
farm,  and  the  shop  have  all  yielded  their  experiences  to  enrich 
the  life  of  the  child.  A  great  task  is  thrown  upon  the  school 
to  coordinate  all  of  these  agencies  and  to  keep  a  proper 
balance.  We  are  sure  of  making  blunders,  but  we  feel  the 
enthusiasm  of  being  on  the  right  road.  Joe  Wyne  spoke  truly 
when  he  said  of  the  Corn  Club,  "That  plan  is  very  patience- 
able.  It  will  sure  stir  up  the  young  blood  on  farming." 

The  children's  pride  in  their  school  has  been  growing  and 
is  very  real.  "I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  about  my  corn 
and  how  it  is  getting  along,"  wrote  Aurelius  when  I  was  off 
Island  during  the  heat  of  summer.  "When  you  left,  it  was 
about  five  feet  tall;  now  it's  from  seven  and  one-half  to  nine 
feet  tall  and  it  is  still  growing.  I  sowed  peas  in  my  corn 
alley  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June  and  it  is  about  two  or  three 
inches  high.  Wish  you  could  see  it  now."  Another  letter 
brought  me  the  message,  "We  have  been  having  some  warm 
days  since  you  have  been  gone,  but  we  are  getting  along  alright. 
The  sand  is  just  like  fire  has  been  on  it.  And  when  I  go  bare- 
footed it  burns  my  feet  and  then  I  run  in  the  shade  to  cool 
them.  On  Wednesday  I  put  soda  around  the  corn's  roots 
and  after  that  I  thinned  the  corn  so  there  wouldn't  be  too 
much  in  one  hill.  I  hope  I  will  be  successful  in  this  corn  con- 
test. I  should  like  that  prize."  And  James  described  his 
field,  "You  can  stay  a  far  distant  off  and  the  large  green 
field  is  all  in  bloom.  It  is  a  pretty  sight  and  people  look  at 
my  corn."  "The  month  of  June  was  very  hot,  but  we  came 
through  victoriously,"  wrote  Benjamin  and  he  continued,  "I 
wish  you  could  see  my  crop  and  we  are  all  working  to  make 
good  in  the  class  room  too,  and  the  Cubs  (the  baseball  nine 
of  the  summer)  have  not  lost  a  game  yet  since  you  went  away." 
Unknowingly  he  showed  the  balance  of  work,  study  and  play 
that  we  are  striving  for  in  planning  the  day's  work  for  the 
Island  boys  and  girls. 

"rT~'HE  mountains  these  people  of  the  mud  flats  have  to  climb 
J.  are  spiritual,"  wrote  a  guest  to  the  Island.  And  I  believe 
there  is  a  spiritual  development  when  education  increases  the 
ability  to  do  creative  work,  whether  in  the  classroom,  in  the 
shop,  or  on  the  farm. 

But  our  mountains  are  far  from  being  conquered.  Every 
year  reveals  new  undergrowth  to  be  cleared;  old  issues  must 
be  met  on  new  levels.  The  sweeping  significance  of  the  change 
only  unfolded  as,  step  by  step,  we  made  the  home  acres  our 
classrooms.  Serious  administrative  problems  had  to  be  met  in 
advance.  At  the  start  we  went  to  Dr.  Hollis  B.  Frissell,  of 
Hampton  Institute,  and  almost  before  we  had  outlined  the 
plan  he  urged  us  to  put  it  into  operation.  He  saw  the  vision 
of  a  rural  school  that  fitted  into  the  needs  of  a  rural  com- 
munity. From  him  we  went  to  Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick,  then 
president  of  the  General  Education  Board,  with  a  request  for  , 
a  grant  to  help  meet  the  cost  of  the  longer  terms  and  summer 
supervision,  of  salaries,  equipment  and  wear  and  tear.  In  his 
high  office,  overlooking  the  harbor  of  New  York,  we  talked 
it  over  with  that  educator  of  delightful  humor  and  earnestness, 
full  of  the  desire  to  help  the  whole  world  but  able  to  see^hf 
needs  of  a  small  island  community  off  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina.  As  a  result,  the  board  was  convinced  that  here  was 
an  experiment  in  rural  education  worth  trying,  and  it  made 
annual  grants  ranging  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  to  get  it  well 
started.  The  further  continuance  of  the  demonstration  now 
hangs  on  our  ability  to  get  adequate  support  for  it  from  new 
sources. 

Ours  is  still  a  living  experiment  which  must  go  forward 
in  its  island  laboratory  if  it  is  to  prove  a  practical  and  possible 
way  out  for  some  of  the  problems  confronting  rural  education 
everywhere.  We  broke  new  ground  in  1917,  but  time  is  needed 
for  cultivation.  We  feel  as  if  only  the  rough  plowing  had  been 
done  during  these  ten  years.  We  had  no  patterns  to  copy, 
for  we  knew  of  no  other  rural  community  where  such  an 
educational  experiment  was  being  made.  An  all-year  school, 
all-community  school,  a  rural  school  that  moves  with  the  four 
seasons  on  the  farms  and  that  touches  the  whole  life  of  the 
people,  must  look  forward  to  a  series  of  years — I  can  not  tell 
how  many — to  prove  itself.  So  that  plans  made  may  be  the 
"best-hewn  plans"  for  the  people. 
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Away  from  home,  you  still 
will  feel  at  home  if  you're 
stopping  at  a.  Statler.  You 
can  take  your  choice  of 
two  radio  programs,  right 
in  your  own  room — and  at 
no  charge,  of  course. 
You'll  find  a  reading  lamp 
at  the  head  of  your  bed, 
a  newspaper  under  your 
door  every  morning,  cir- 
culating ice-water,  private 
bath,  well-stocked  library 
and  other  home  comforts. 
The  next  week-end 
you're  traveling,  plan  to 
stop  at  a  Statler.  You'll 
find  it  next  best  to  home. 

There  ore  Hotels  Statler 
with  radio  in  every  room  in: 

BOSTON 

BUFFALO  (Hotel  Statler 
and  Hotel  Buffalo) 

CLEVELAND 

DETROIT     »     ST.  LOUIS 

NEW  YORK  (Hotel  Pennaylvania, 

Statler-Operated) 

Hotels 

Statler 

7,700  Rooms  with  bath  and  radio 

reception.     Fixed,    unchanging 

rates  posted  in  all  rooms. 
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DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS — 

18-20  E.  Division  St.,  Chicago,  111.  Miss 
Helen  Beckley,  Executive  Secretary. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  OLD 
AGE  SECURITY— Aim:  to.  .promote 
through  legislation  adequate  provisions  for 
the  dependent  aged  in  the  United  States. 
Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell,  president.  A. 
Epstein,  executive  secretary,  104  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  BIRTH CONTROLLEAGUE, 

INC. Margaret      Sanger,     President,     104 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly), 
$2.00  per  year. 


AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSO- 
CIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  Van 
Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine, 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS FOR  THE  HARD  OF 

HEARING,    INC. Promotes      the      cause 

of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming 
organizations.  Pres.,  Dr.  Horace  Newhart; 
Secretary,  Betty  C.  Wright,  1601— 35th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC. — President,  M.  C.  Migel, 
125  East  46th  St.,  New  York.  Studies  ways 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the  blind; 
promotes  the  establishment  of  necessary 
public  and  private  agencies;  works  for  the 
enactment  of  Federal  and  State  Legislation 
designed  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
blind.  Supported  by  voluntary  contribution. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION  Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 

secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL OF   CANCER— Dr.     George    A. 

Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 


AMERICAN  WOMEN'S  HOSPITALS 
(O.S.)  —  (Organized,  1917)— 637  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  Chairman,  Esther  Love- 
joy,  M.D.;  Treasurer,  Mathilda  K.  Wallin, 
M.D.  Conducts  hospitals  and  food  stations 
for  refugees  in  Greece,  and  medical  centers 
in  Macedonia  and  Western  Thrace.  Contin- 
uing assistance  to  medical  work  in  France, 
Serbia,  Russia  and  Japan. 


ASSOCIATED     GUIDANCE     BUREAU, 

INC. 16    East    53rd    Street,    New    York. 

Telephone:  Plaza  9512.  A  non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em- 
ploying highest  social  work  standards.  Sup- 
plies, trains,  and  supervises  carefully  selected 
governesses,  tutors,  companions,  and  play 
leaders.  For  information  address  Jess  Perl- 
man,  Director. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  VOLUNTEERS  IN 
SOCIAL  SERVICE — 151  Fifth  Avenue. 
Volunteer  Placement,  Education,  Publications. 
Mrs.  Geer,  Pres.  Mrs.  Campbell,  Sec'y. 


THE  BOY  CONSERVATION  BUREAU— 

90  West  Broadway.  Suggests  all-the-year- 
round  Home  Schools  for  needy  boys.  Tel. 
Walker  0313.  E.  W.  Watkins,  Exec.  Sec'y. 


CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF 
AMERICA,  INC. —  730  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  To  secure  home  life  for  normal 
dependent  children  in  preference  to  insti- 
tutions; to  secure  Mothers'  Allowance  laws 
in  states  having  none;  to  urge  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  home  aid;  to  promote  proper 
laws  affecting  adoption,  boarding  out  and 
placing  out  of  dependent  children;  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  States 
Council  of  Committee  comprises  volunteer 
representatives  in  practically  every  state. 
Sophie  Irene  Leeb,  President;  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  Honorary  President; 
Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First  Vice- 
President;  Edward  Fisher  Brown,  Executive 
Secretary. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED—  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner, 
Managing  Director. 


Leadership 

T  F    you    call    a    tail    a    leg,"    said 
i. 


Lincoln,  "how  many  legs  has  a 
dog?"  "Five."  "No,"  replied  Lincoln, 
"because  calling  a  tail  a  leg  doesn't 
make  it  a  leg." 

So  it  is  with  people  and  labels — as 
well  as  with  dogs  and  tails. 

Take  leadership,  for  example.  Some 
men  and  women  are  labeled  leaders 
who  are  more  concerned  with  the 
label  than  with  the  fact. 

But  leadership,  like  art,  is  one-tenth 
genius  (or  desire),  and  nine-tenths 
hard  work.  A  leader  cannot  afford  to 
go  off  half-cocked.  He  must  have  a 
definite  objective  and  must  concen- 
trate so  vigorously  on  the  attainment 
of  it  that  he  has  little  time  in  which 
to  ponder  on  his  label. 

Leadership  of  that  kind — your  kind 
- — is  needed  in  a  hundred  phases  of 
social  progress.  Some  of  them  are 
represented  on  these  pages.  Inquire 
into  them. 
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COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION— 409  Palmer  Bldg.,  At- 
lanta,  Ga.;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director. 
Seeks  improvement  of  interracial  attitude* 
and  conditions  through  conference,  coopera- 
tion, and  popular  education.  Correspondence 
invited. 


COUNCIL  ON  ADULT  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  FOREIGN  -  BORN  — 

280  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Community 
organization  and  clearing-house  for  educa- 
tion and  citizenship  among  the  foreign-born. 
Publishes  bulletins  and  serves  as  counselling 
agency  Chairman,  John  H.  Finley;  Treas- 
"""I'  WlU'am  H-  w°odin;  Secretary,  Robert 
T.  Hill. 

COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 
MISSIONS— 105  East  22d  St..  New  York. 
Composed  of  the  Protestant  national  women's 
home    mission    boards    of    the    United    States 
and    Canada.     Purpose:    To   unify    effort    by 
consultation  and  cooperation  in  action. 
Florence  E    Quinlan,   Executive  Secretary. 
Migrant   Work,    Laura   H.    Parker,    Secre- 
tary. 
Religious    Work    Directors   in    Government 

Indian  Schools. 
Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating  People, 

follow-up  of  New   Americans. 
Women's      interdenominational       groups  — 
state,  county,   and  local — are  affiliated.  ' 

EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUN- 
CIL OF  AMERICA— L.  W.  Wallace, 
President;  Guy  A.  Henry,  General-Director, 
Times  Bldg.  New  York.  Conducts  a  na.' 
tional  educational  campaign  to  promote  eye 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defects, 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lighting. 
Comprehensive  publications — lantern  slides — 
lecture  material.  Cooperation  of  socia) 
agencies  invited. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHESOFCHRISTIN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant 
communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F. 

E.  Johnson,   Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service, 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 

FOUNDATION  FOR  STUDY  OF  PRO- 
HIBITION AND  THE  NEGRO— 

H.  J.  Mason,  Director,  Research  and  Pub- 
licity. M.  W.  Dogan,  President;  I.  Garland 
Penn,  Founder.  Wiley  College,  Marshall, 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro 
youth  .  for  community  service.  Collegiate 
work  in  Education,  Agriculture,  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Business,  Library  Science,  Building 
Construction,  and  Summer  School.  Publishes 
the  "Sputnern  Workman."  Free  material 
concerning  the  Negro  and  race  relations. 
James  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

HUDSON  GUILD — 436  West  27th  Street. 
Dr.  John  L.  Elliott,  head  worker.  Non- 
sectarian  neighborhood  house;  organized  to 
make  effective  in  the  community  better  wayt 
of  living  and  working  together  thru  co- 
operative effort.  Social,  educational,  recrea- 
tional activities  for  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. Health  work;  Athletics;  Neighborhood 
Theatre;  Mental  Hygiene  clinic.  Supported 
by  voluntary  contributions  and  memberships. 


THE  LEAGUE  TO  ABOLISH  CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT — A  national  organization. 
104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Dr. 
George  W.  Kirchwey,  Chairman;  Vivian 
Pierce,  Executive  Secretary.  Organized  to 
abolish  capital  punishment  in  every  state 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Annual 
membership  $1,  $5,  $10,  and  $100,  including 
monthly  Bulletin. 
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Driving  Wheels  of  Social  Progress 

The  55th  Meeting  of  the  National  Conference 

By  Mary  Ross 

The  Perennial  Puzzle— Crime 
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FAIk^OPE  SUMMER  SCHOOJ 

For  Fathers,  Mothers,  Teachers,  Social  Workers 
and  Children 

THIRTEENTH   YEAR 

MARIETTA  JOHNSON,  Director 
at 

TUFTS  COLLEGE 

MASSACHUSETTS 

July  5th  to  August  15,    1928 

Tufts  College  is  beautifully  situated  about  half  an 
hours  ride  from  Boston  Common,  and  offers  a  delight- 
ful country  place  for  the  school. 

For  information  address, 

FAIRHOPE  EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATION 

159  EAST  33  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Institute  for  Social  Work 
Executives 

In  the  Mountains  at 

Blue  Ridge  (near  Asheville),  N.  C. 

JULY  15-JULY  28 

Daily  discussion  with  social  work  leaders  on  agency 
administration  and  community  organization. 

Discussion  Leaders — Elwood  Street,  Rhoda  Kauf- 
man, Bradley  Buell,  Eugene  T.  Lies,  June  Purcell- 
Guild,  Ruth  Berolzheimer,  Allen  T.  Burns, 
Thomas  Devine,  Linton  Swift,  Mary  L.  Hicks, 
Mary  Swain  Routzahn. 

Rates:  Room  and  Board  may  be  had  at  $20  to 
$30  a  week.  Registration  $5. 

Descriptive  folder  on  request, 

Address    Inquiries    to    ARTHUR    A.    GUILD, 

Richmond    Community    Fund,    Allison    Building, 

Richmond,  Virginia. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMUNITY 
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The  Gist  of  It 

ONLY  an  Argus-eared  listener  at  the   radio 
could  have  taken  in  the  series  of  important 
conferences  which  honored   May  with  their 
meetings    in   various   parts    of    the   country. 
Views  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  held 
at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  May  2-9,  are  summarized  by 
MARY  Ross,  associate   editor  of  The   Survey    (page 
325).    At  almost  the  same  time,  from  May  7-10,  the 
South   was   enjoying   also   the    twentieth    annual   con- 
ference on  city  planning,  which  divided  its  attentions 
between  Fort  Worth  and  Dallas,  Texas,   and  is   re- 
ported on  page  328  by  JOHN  IHLDER,  manager  of  the 
civic-development  department  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  consultant  in  city  planning. 

SOME  spry  conferees  hopped  from  Memphis  to 
Cincinnati  for  the  meetings  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Jewish  Social  Service,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Jewish  Community  Center  Secretaries  and  the 
National  Council  for  Jewish  Education,  which  were 
held  concurrently  in  that  city:  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  didn't,  SAMUEL  A.  GOLDSMITH,  newly  elected 
president  of  the  first,  and  executive  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Jewish  Social  Research  in  New  York  City, 
tells  of  an  outstanding  development  in  uniting  the 
Jewish  federations  (page  342).  And  in  Boston  on 


May  17,  a  single  day's  program  brought  together  a 
constellation  of  speakers  on  Mental  Factors  in  Crime, 
whose  contributions  are  summarized  on  page  333  by 
SHELDON  GLUECK,  a  member  of  the  department  of 
social  ethics  of  Harvard.  Page  346:  The  young 
were  not  banned  from  these  divers  professional  con- 
claves, but  at  Brookwood  Labor  College  they  held  a 
meeting  all  their  own,  in  the  Labor  Youth  Conference, 
whose  saucy  and  significant  laments  are  reported  by 
HELEN  G.  NORTON,  head  of  the  department  of 
journalism  of  the  college. 

SINCE  the  earlier  meeting  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  in  Memphis  in  1914,  the 
country  has  seen  the  start  of  a  Southern  renascence  in 
social  development  and  social  work,  which  is  outlined 
on  page  329  by  one  of  the  leaders,  HOWARD  W.  ODUM. 
Mr.  Odum  is  professor  of  sociology  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  director  of  its  School  of  Public 
Welfare,  and  editor  of  Social  Forces. 

A  NUMBER  of  things  other  than  conferences  have 
/~V  occurred  recently,  and  speaking  of  radio  as  we 
were  at  the  beginning,  there  is  on  page  331  an  account 
of  the  wide-flung  and  constructive  program  for  its  use 
in  civic  education,  by  KATHARINE  LUDINGTON,  finance 
chairman  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 

HOW  New  York  city  employes  can  get  money  in  a 
pinch  without  falling  into  the  jaws  of  the  loan 
shark    is    told    by    ROLF    NUGENT,    assistant    to    the 
director  of  the  Department  of  Remedial  Loans  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  on  page  340. 

NOW  that  it  seems  clear  that  women  are  people, 
ROBERT   W.    BRUERE,    associate  editor  of  The 
Survey,  discovers  in  Elliott  Dunlap  Smith's  Psychology 
for  Executives,  evidences  that  workers  are  men.    We 
trust  he  uses  that  last  word  generically.     Page  343. 

NEW  implications  and  interpretations  of  the  Na- 
tional Manufacturers'  Association  program  for 
child  labor  are  suggested  by  FLORENCE  KELLEY,  un- 
failing defender  of  working  children,  secretary  of  the 
National  Consumers'  League,  and  a  contributing  editor 
of  The  Survey.  Page  344. 

NOVEL  means  for  helping  the  neighbors  to  become 
healthier — and  presumably  happier — are  told  by 
MARY  L.  GARDNER,  who  tried  a  show  window  (page 
347),  and  KATHLEEN  CROWLEY  (page  348),  who 
found  that  the  movies  can  and  will  aid.  Miss  Gard- 
ner is  executive  secretary  of  the  Eastchester  Neigh- 
borhood Association,  at  Tuckahoe,  New  York;  Miss 
Crowley,  director  of  community  work  for  the  Water- 
bury,  Connecticut,  Girls'  Club. 

A3  desk  lids  are  slamming  and  college  gates  clang- 
ing, there  is  more  than  a  little  food  for  thought 
for  next  year's  work  in  the  story  of  a  class  set  free, 
written  by  its  liberator,  CONSTANTINE  PANUNZIO, 
professor  of  social  economics  at  Whittier  College, 
Whittier,  California.  Page  350. 

AT  last — and  apparently  well  worth  the  waiting — 
the  Routzahns'  Social  Work  Publicity.    Reviewed 
by  no  less  a  person  than  a  professor  of  journalism  at 
New  York  University,  alias  LEON  R.  WHIPPLH,  also 
associate  editor  of  The  Survey.     Page  353. 
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Driving  Wheels  of  Social  Progress 


By  MARY  ROSS 


SOMEWHERE  along  those  sun-drenched  flats  of 
the  Mississippi,  a  field  hand  may  have  been  croon- 
ing the  song  of  'Zeldel's  wheel  of  humankind,  as 
the  fifty-fifth  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
swung  into  place  in  Memphis  on  the  afternoon 
of  May  2,  and  started  its  intricate  revolutions  with  the 
address  of  its  president,  Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  that  evening. 
Had  that  song  sounded  in  the  conference  hall  itself,  the 
vision  of  the  wheel  within  a  wheel  would  have  been  greeted 
with  sympathetic  silence.  Delegates  clutched  plump  pro- 
grams which  listed  the  appearance  of  some  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  speakers  and  discussion  leaders,  many  of 
them  scheduled  for  two  or  three  appearances,  while  the 
record  for  indefatigability  was  maintained  by  Elwood 
Street  with  five,  closely  seconded  by  Dr.  Lawson  G.  Lowrey 
with  four  papers  and  two  delightful  quasi-professional  per- 
formances in  the  Publicity  Committee's  Trial  of  the  Sob- 
Letter.  When  the  well-oiled  conference  machinery  got 
swiftly  into  motion,  it  resembled 
nothing  so  much  as  a  dynamo  or  a 
great  newspaper  press,  its  belts  and 
wheels  apparently  moving  in  opposite 
directions,  its  din  bewildering  the 
chance  onlooker,  yet  its  parts  acting 
together  in  smooth  orderly  fashion  to 
turn  out  a  bulky  product  with  news 
and  ideas  calculated  to  quicken  the 
interest  of  some  twenty-five  hundred 
delegates  from  Oregon  to  Florida, 
from  Maine  to  southern  California, 
gathered  in  professional  conclave  on 
the  great  central  plain. 

Had   that  conference  been   assem- 
bled, in  the  manner  of  a  great  metro- 


'Zekiel  saw  de  wheel  of  time — 
Wheel  in  de  middle  of  a  wheel. 
Every  spoke  was  humankind- 
Wheel  in  de  middle  of  a  wheel. 
De  big  wheel  runs  by  faith; 
Little  wheel  runs  by  de  grace  ofQod. 
Wheel  wid4n  a  wheel, 
Way  up  in  de  middle  of  de  air. 


politan  daily,  by  some  super  city-editor,  he  would  have  felt 
first-off  that  here  he  was  dealing  with  well-trained  pro- 
fessional people.  Perhaps  that  observation  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  matter  of  course.  Yet  it  was  a  frequent  remark 
when  two  or  three  seasoned  conferees  met  in  hotel  lobbies 
or  at  exhibit  booths,  that  social  work  had  become  profes- 
sionalized in  the  best  sense  of  that  word ;  that  to  the  well- 
known  and  trusted  leaders  there  had  been  added  the 
cohorts  for  whom  they  had  hoped — a  younger  generation 
with  the  benefit  of  systematized  and  specialized  training, 
with  emerging  professional  standards  and  techniques,  with 
clear-cut  ideas  about  their  own  tasks,  and  alert,  sympathetic 
interest  in  the  work  of  others.  If  sectarianism — geographic, 
racial,  or  occupational — still  lurks  in  dark  corners  of  social 
work,  it  was  in  abeyance  at  Memphis. 

Such  a  city  editor,  in  envisaging  the  widest  spread  of  his 
"copy,"  would  have  been  orientated  by  the  president's  open- 
ing address.  "Somebody  in  trouble,"  said  Mr.  Kingsley, 
"is  the  beginning  of  social  work." 
He  traced  the  circles  widening  from 
that  beginning  through  the  fifty-five 
years  of  the  conference's  existence, 
until  the  nation  sustains  annual  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  a  billion  in 
"welfare  work" — in  the  current  ex- 
penses of  caring  for  the  delinquent, 
dependent  and  defective,  and  for 
health  and  recreation.  "In  common 
with  all  experience,"  he  continued, 
"in  the  deep  moments  of  social 
work,  as  tired  children  welcome  a 
mother's  arms,  we  turn  quite  simply 
to  the  solaces  that  stay  good — kind- 
ness, loyalty,  understanding,  mercy, 
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God.  Is  not  this  the  inner  covenant  of  social  service?" 
That  serene  faith  of  the  president  in  the  power  of  good- 
will to  promote  progress  has  not  been  shared,  however,  by 
some  observers  of  social  work,  and  it  remained  for  the 
speaker  at  the  second  general  session,  Professor  Howard 
E.  Jensen  of  Butler  University,  to  fling  back  as  clear  and 
crushing  an  answer  as  has  yet  been  made  to  critics  such  as 
Albert  E.  Wiggam  or  G.  H.  Estabrooks,  who  maintain 
that  efforts  to  promote  social  welfare  are  retarding  evolu- 
tionary progress  by  fostering  the  survival  of  the  unfit. 
Professor  Jensen  showed  how  the  sociologist's  record  of 
observed  fact  in  human  history  denies  that  misreading  of 
the  Darwinian  theory  which  asserts  that  progress  comes 
through  struggle  which  eliminates  the  unfit;  from  the 
earliest  civilization,  tribal  law,  custom  and  taboo  operated 
to  protect  the  weakest  members.  "Throughout  all  modern 
science,"  Professor  Jensen  declared,  "through  physics,  chem- 
istry, biology,  psychology,  economics,  sociology,  there  runs  a 
decreasing  emphasis  upon  struggle,  conflict,  hostility,  compe- 
tition, and  an  increasing  emphasis  upon  adjustment,  organiza- 
tion, integration,  cooperation,  mutual  aid.  Physicians  and 
chemists  are  today  thinking  of  every  stable  manifestation  of 
reality — this  stand,  this  book,  my  own  body — as  existing  not 
as  a  conflict  of  electrons  or  cells,  but  because  it  has  achieved, 
in  Professor  Whitehead's  phrase,  'a  harmonious  adjustment 
of  complex  details."  The  evolutionary  struggle  has  been  less 
a  struggle  of  individuals  against  each  other  for  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  than  a  struggle  of  individuals  with  each  other 
for  the  survival  of  the  group.  The  struggle  that  lifted  man 
up  to  the  human  plane  of  evolution  was  a  group  struggle 
from  the  first,  and  from  the  first  cooperation  and  mutual 
aid  were  important  in  it." 

NOT  the  strength  but  the  weakness  of  the  very  humani- 
tarian sentiments  that  it  has  become  the  fashion  for 
opponents  of  social  work  to  deride,  is  the  greatest  menace 
confronting  civilization  today,  the  speaker  declared.  We 
confront  the  wreckage  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  the  doctrine  of  economic  competition  domi- 
nated social  thought,  especially  in  America,  where,  in  the 
exploitation  of  a  virgin  continent,  each  man  felled  his  forest, 
cleared  his  farm,  straightened  his  streams,  opened  his  mines, 
tapped  his  oil,  and  looked  out  finally  toward  weaker  peoples 
for  new  resources  to  conquer.  Now  in  floods  and  vanishing 
forests,  in  the  chaos  creeping  into  such  industries  as  coal 
and  oil,  in  the  conflict  of  nations  over  raw  materials  and 
markets,  "gradually  has  it  dawned  upon  us  that  the  greatest 
problems  which  confront  us  nationally  and  internationally 
are  the  direct  consequences  of  the  very  policy  which,  in  the 
name  of  progress,  we  had  blessed." 

If  there  is  a  degree  of  social  degeneration  today,  Professor 
Jensen  believes,  it  is  due  to  the  tragic  fact  that  50  per  cent 
of  the  new  generation  is  being  produced  by  that  25  per  cent 
of  the  population  with  the  most  meager  economic  resources 
and  the  poorest  cultural  background:  This  is  the  result  of 
economic  and  educational  factors,  not  of  social  welfare 
activity.  "My  chief  concern  about  social  work  is  that  it 
if  not  contributing  as  much  as  it  might,  not  as  much  as  it 
one  day  will,  to  the  improvement  of  racial  stock.  Social 
workers  should  be  critically  alert  to  the  advancing  science 
of  genetics."  In  a  later  address,  Owen  R.  Lovejoy  also 
stressed  the  responsibility  of  social  workers  for  unborn 
generations  in  citing  the  laws  perpetuated  on  the  statute 
books  of  many  of  the  states,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  "make 
it  impossible  for  babies  to  come  into  the  world  except 


as  the  result  of  unbridled  passion  or  crass  ignorance." 
Among  the  results  of  the  two-edged  sword  of  progress 
which  emerged  in  the  discussion  of  section  after  section  of 
the  conference,  so  clearly  that  perhaps  it  deserved  the  chief 
"streamer"  headline  as  conference  news,  was  the  sorry 
spectacle  of  millions  of  men  out  of  work.  One  of  the  under- 
lying causes  of  the  maladjustments  in  the  supply  and  demand 
of  labor  was  suggested  in  Arthur  J.  Todd's  address  on 
Criteria  of  Progress,  when  he  spoke  of  mankind's  increasing 
technical  mastery  of  his  universe,  whereby  the  machines  be- 
come increasingly  more  important  and  men  less  important 
until  "as  compared  with  1781  a  man  produces  ten  times  as 
much  iron  in  one  working  day,  five  times  as  much  lumber, 
eight  times  as  much  coal,  one  hundred  times  as  many  nails, 
ten  thousand  times  as  much  paper  and  grain,  and  so  on." 
Such  control  over  nature  and  disease  has  permitted  an 
astonishing  increase  of  the  population  that  the  world  can 
support.  The  population  of  Europe  trebled  between  1750 
and  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  that  of  the  United 
States  multiplied  by  29  during  the  134  years  between  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  President  Coolidge's  an- 
nouncement that  he  did  not  choose  to  run.  With  the  re- 
minder that  it  was  good  populations  rather  than  large 
populations  that  represent  progress,  Professor  Todd  declared, 
appallingly,  that  "with  our  present  means  of  sanitation,  in- 
dustry, and  agriculture,  and  with  our  prevailing  systems  of 
promotive  imperialism,  religious  taboos,  political  ambitions 
and  sentimentalism,  it  is  possible  to  predict  with  Sir  George 
Knibbs  and  Professor  Ross  that  within  the  lifetime  of  the 
average  person  born  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1927,  in  the 
United  States,  as  many  human  beings  may  be  added  to  the 
population  of  this  globe  as  were  developed  in  all  the  1,500 
to  2,000  generations  of  the  history  of  the  human  race." 

How  some  of  these  millions  flow  hither  and  thither  in 
search  of  work  was  suggested  by  Leon  Truesdell  of  the 
federal  Census  Bureau,  discussing  the  drift  to  the  cities, 
and  predicting  that  it  might  be  expected  to  continue.  Not 
only  have  modern  agricultural  methods  made  man-power 
less  important  in  farming,  but  actually  there  has  probably 
been  a  decrease  in  the  demand  for  farm  products  despite 
the  growth  of  population,  because  with  fewer  people  engaged 
in  heavy  manual  labor  and  with  prevailing  fashions  in  food 
(he  did  not  mention  figures!)  we  eat  less  than  our  fore- 
fathers. Especially  significant  in  the  city-ward  migration 
is  the  number  of  young  people,  especially  girls,  who 
leave  home  in  search  of  jobs,  so  that  the  cities  contain 
proportionately  fewer  children  than  the  country,  while, 
contrary  to  earlier  urban  history,  they  now  have  an  excess 
of  women  who  come  there  to  get  paid  work. 

ANEW  and  startling  picture  of  what  might  be  called 
racial  unemployment  appeared  in  addresses  by  For- 
rester B.  Washington,  director  of  the  Atlanta  School  of 
Social  Work,  and  Jesse  O.  Thomas,  field  secretary  of  the 
National  Urban  League  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  telling  of  the 
effect  of  changed  economic  conditions  upon  the  living  stand- 
ards of  Negroes.  The  rapid  progress  of  industrialization  in 
the  South,  they  asserted,  is  not  operating  to  promote  eco- 
nomic opportunity  for  the  colored  race,  but  actually  has 
swept  away  much  of  the  skilled  labor  that  was  theirs  on  the 
plantation  or  in  farm  and  village  life.  At  present  the  em- 
ployes of  industrial  operations  in  the  South  are  in  greater 
numbers  than  farmers,  and  in  practically  none  of  the 
cotton  mills  and  nitrate  and  power  plants,  phosphate  mines 
and  kindred  industries,  are  Negroes  employed  save  in  the 
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lowest-paying  and  least-skilled  jobs  as  porters  and  cleaners. 

"The  Negro's  opportunities  in  industry,"  said  Mr. 
Thomas,  "have  decreased  in  the  past  twelve  or  eighteen 
months.  In  the  Northern  industrial  centers,  he  has  lost 
many  of  the  opportunities  gained  during  or  since  the  War, 
and  in  the  South  he  is  being  replaced  by  white  men  in  jobs 
and  positions  he  held  before  the  War."  Toward  the  solu- 
tion of  a  problem  which  has  already  tried  sadly  the  new 
hopes  and  achievements  of  the  Negro  race,  Mr.  Washington 
recommended  more  thought  among  white  people  about  the 
ultimate  results  of  such  a  policy  of  dispossession ;  great 
efforts  toward  "group  economy"  by  the  Negroes  themselves 
in  enterprises  which  would  provide  employment  for  their 
own  race;  more  regard  by  Negroes  for  the  farm  movement, 
since  now  farm  land  may  be  bought  cheaply  by  Negroes 
which  formerly  was  not  available  to  them  at  any  price, 
and  finally  that  "colored  people  at  this  time  pay  more 
attention  than  ever  to  efficiency  and  regularity  in  em- 
ployment." 

In  describing  the  tribal  customs  of  hunters  of  the  new 
stone  age  who  miraculously  have  hung  over  into  our  own 
time — the  Omaha  Indians — Professor  Jensen  had  cast  some 
light  on  how  a  primitive  race  had  regulated  the  subsistence 
of  its  members.  Not  all  Omahas  were  hunters;  yet  all 
Omahas  must  live  by  the  chase.  So  the  hunter,  the  skilled, 
powerful,  well-to-do  man,  brought  down  the  game,  but  it 
was  the  young  men,  the  old,  the  weak — the  poor  among  the 
Omahas — who  performed  the  humbler  task  of  cutting  up 
the  quarry  and  the  portion  which  each  received  was  minutely 
specified  under  tribal  custom,  which  had  the  sanction  of 
law.  Thus  the  poor  man  was  not  left  hungry  nor  sub- 
ject to  luck.  He  shared  in  all  that  his  tribe  had,  running 
only  the  general  tribal  risk  of  a  lean  season  or  poor  hunt- 
ing grounds. 

A  PRACTICAL  modern  follow-up  in  the  showing  of 
XJL  how  in  our  own  more  selfish  times  the  unskilled 
hunters — the  weak  and  the  poor — are  left  outside  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  the  tribe,  was  told  in  a  study  reported  by 
Harry  L.  Lurie  of  the  Jewish  Social  Welfare  Bureau  of 
Chicago,  which  showed  that  the  unskilled  and  the  semi- 
skilled laborers  must  live  on  incomes  well  below  the  min- 
imum standards  set  by  social  agencies.  The  situation  would 
be  met  only  in  part,  Mr.  Lurie  said,  by  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  individual;  the  only  way  out  is  higher 
wages.  He  believed  that  the  economic  situation  of  the 
country  amply  warranted  the  belief  that  adequate  wages 
can  be  paid  to  all  workers — wages  at  least  high  enough  to 
make  possible  the  minimum  standard  of  living  which  social 
workers  have  set. 

Even  more  poignant  illustration  came  in  the  social 
agencies'  tale  of  unemployment,  perhaps  the  outstanding 
social  problem  of  their  year.  Indeed,  Caroline  Bedford,  of 
the  St.  Louis  Provident  Association,  described  the  past 
winter's  situation  as  a  "disaster,"  and  St.  Louisiana,  fresh 
from  their  tornado,  use  the  word  disaster  with  respect. 
Following  a  study  of  public  unemployment  services,  which 
showed  the  need  of  more  service  in  this  field  and  more  co- 
ordination of  existing  services,  the  St.  Louis  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  has  authorized  the  organization  of  an  un- 
employment committee,  drawing  in  members  from  business 
groups,  which  is  still  in  process  of  organization.  The  St. 
Louis  Provident  Association,  extending  to  the  whole  city 
the  system  of  vocational  fact-finding  and  service  which  has 
proven  successful  in  one  of  its  districts  (see  The  Survey, 


June  15,  1927,  page  315)  is  organizing  a  central  industrial 
committee  and  embarking  on  a  study  of  mercantile  and  in- 
dustrial establishments,  so  that  by  next  winter  it  will  have 
probably  the  most  complete  information  available  in  any 
large  city  to  guide  it  in  its  efforts  to  act  as  a  connect- 
ing link  between  jobs  that  are  available  and  jobless  ap- 
plicants whose  previous  work  record  has  been  verified 
so  that  they  can  be  reliably  recommended  to  prospective 
employers. 

T  ACK  of  work  is  not  peculiar  to  St.  Louis,  for  a  recent 
I  ^  study  of  the  mounting  costs  of  relief  in  fifteen  im- 
portant cities  showed  that  whereas  unemployment  of  the 
head  of  the  family  was  the  cause  for  relief  in  24  per  cent 
of  all  cases  in  1924,  it  had  more  than  doubled — 52  per  cent 
— by  1925,  and  Miss  Bedford  felt  that  it  would  be  found 
much  higher  when  the  1928  figures  are  compiled,  for  1925 
was  a  fairly  normal  year.  What  to  do  about  it?  She  had 
no  ready-made  formula  to  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the 
relief  agencies.  They  characteristically  go  at  it  case  by  case, 
doing  their  best — and  usually  a  very  good  best — to  fit  each 
idle  man  back  into  some  niche  in  industry.  To  shift  the 
burden  to  public  funds,  supplied  from  taxes,  is  only  a  make- 
shift. And  if  both  public  and  private  agencies  fail  to  act, 
it  is  bound  to  result  in  mushroom  relief  committees  which 
are  unskilled  and  quite  likely  to  do  much  more  harm  than 
good,  with  the  best  of  intentions.  The  only  solution  she 
could  see  was  that  some  means  must  be  devised  for  throw- 
ing on  to  the  consumer  the  support  of  employable  idle  men 
and  women. 

Thus  from  the  spokesman  of  the  case  workers  came  the 
lead  for  those  who  approach  unemployment  from  another 
angle,  that  of  the  student  of  industrial  problems.  There  is 
but  one  way  out,  said  John  'B.  Andrews,  of  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation:  an  application  of  the 
principle  of  insurance,  which  is,  quite  simply,  a  plan  for 
spreading  out  thinly  over  a  great  number  of  people  the  cost 
of  the  disasters  which  now  fall  with  crushing  effect  on  a 
few.  The  situation  as  he  saw  it  is  bad  and  likely  to  grow 
worse.  On  top  of  the  seasonal  and  cyclical  depressions  which 
come  regularly  in  good  times  and  bad,  we  have  a  great  and 
unmeasured  amount  of  unemployment  due  to  the  steady 
increase  in  the  efficient  use  of  machinery  by  which  fewer 
men  produce  more  goods — a  new  industrial  revolution 
peculiar  to  our  own  times  and  one  that  is  bound  to  grow. 
More,  we  are  probably  at  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  fall- 
ing prices,  meaning  reduced  manufacturing  and  lessened  em- 
ployment, which  has  followed  every  great  war. 
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Courtesy  the  Stable  Money  Association 

Wholesale  commodity  prices,  1800-1927:  What  of  1950? 

Mr.  Andrews  is  convinced  that  there  must  necessarily  he 
a  certain  amount  of  unemployment  in  American  industry. 
He  accepts  the  statements  of  industrial  leaders  that  some- 
thing like  one  million  men  must  be  idle  at  a  given  time  as 
a  necessary  reserve  for  the  (Continued  on  page  358) 


City  Planning  Nears  Its  Majority 


By  JOHN   IHLDER 


THE  twentieth  annual  conference  on  city  planning, 
held  in  Fort  Worth  and  Dallas,  May  7-10,  1928, 
was  a  significant  milestone.    The  doubts  and  fore- 
bodings of  the  past  are  past,   the   United   States 
Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  constitutionality  of 
zoning,  which  is  an  essential  in  effective  city  planning,  and 
state  courts  are  falling  in  line.    The  adverse  Dallas  decision 
of  a  few  years  ago  which  caused  anxiety  is  now  considered 
a  blessing,  for  instead  of  discrediting  zoning  it  has  simply 
emphasized  the  importance  of  care  and  thoroughness.   Texas, 
after  this  initial  set-back,  took  a  fresh  start,  and  last  year 
secured  a  series  of  laws  dealing  with  city  building  which 
have  raised  it  from  a  place  near  the  foot  of  the  class  to  one 
very  near  the  head.     Thus   optimism   and   an   enthusiastic 
setting  added  to  an  unusually  successful  program. 

This  conference  emphasized  the  fact  that  a  new  profession 
has  emerged.  The  delegates  were  performers  rather  than 
prophets,  members  of  city-planning  and  zoning  commissions 
and  professional  consultants  rather  than  representatives  of 
clubs,  architects,  engineers,  and  landscapers  with  a  vision ; 
the  papers  and  discussions  dealt  with  what  actually  is  being 
done  rather  than  with  hopes.  American  city  planning,  on 
the  eve  of  its  majority,  is  a  conscious,  organized  movement. 
This  would  be  encouraging  enough,  but  more  encouraging 
was  the  underlying  keynote — if  a  keynote  can  underlie. 
There  have  been  times  in  the  past  few  years  when  pessi- 
mistic souls  have  feared  that  city  planning  was  becoming 
purely  materialistic  in  its  aims,  purely  mechanistic  in  its 
methods.  The  swing  of  the  pendulum  from  the  early  days 
of  "city  beautiful"  propaganda,  they  thought,  had  carried 
us  permanently  to  the  other  extreme.  But  at  Fort  Worth 
and  Dallas,  the  theme  running  through  discussion  and  con- 
versation was  quality  rather  than  quantity.  At  the  very 
first  session  the  question,  "When  is  a  city  big  enough  ?"  pro- 
duced various  answers  the  first  of  which  is  "When  it  ceases 
to  provide  more  adequately  for  its  people  in  terms  of  living." 
An  address  on  Esthetic  Items  led  to  discussions  ranging  from 
the  value  of  pure  art  and  art  for  art's  sake,  to  beauty  as  a 
necessary  element  in  achieving  a  utilitarian  purpose.  There 
was  no  disposition  to  minimize  the  value  of  beauty.  The 
significance  of  housing  as  an  essential  in  community  building 
was  indicated  time  after  time  in  the  discussions;  dwellings 
occupy  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  city's  area;  multi- 
family  dwellings  with  their  dense  population  require  larger 
public  park  and  playground  spaces,  should  have  private  play- 
grounds of  their  own— this  raised  the  question  of  supervision ; 
do  Fort  Worth's  wide-spread  residence  districts  impose  too 
great  a  burden  on  public  services ;  what  provision  shall  be 
made  for  Mexicans  and  Negroes ;  how  can  the  Texas  home- 
stead law  be  met  without  injury  to  home  ownership? 

In  addition  to  the  formal  papers  presented  at  regular  ses- 
sions— papers  which  ranged  all  the  way  from  Density  of 
Buildings  in  Relation  to  Open  Spaces,  Set  Backs  or  Build- 
ing Lines  by  Zoning  or  Otherwise,  Relation  of  the  Plan 
Commission  to  Other  Departments  of  the  Government,  the 
Planning  of  Undeveloped  Areas,  to  Citizens  Organizations 
for  City-Planning  and  Planning  Procedure  in  Smaller  Cities 
— there  were  several  group  sessions  or  round  tables  at  every 


breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner  at  which  the  only  limitation 
on  questions  and  answers  was  the  necessity  of  adjourning  to 
attend  a  regular  session.  At  these  round  tables  the  subjects 
were  zoning,  street  widening,  function  of  plan  commissions, 
street  traffic,  and  the  like. 

Inevitably  the  skyscraper  received  its  share  of  attention. 
Every  Texas  city  has  at  least  one  skyscraper.  The  traveler 
approaching  across  the  plains  sees  this  tall  structure  rising 
apparently  alone  from  the  empty  prairie — hence  the  ques- 
tion put  to  the  man  who  said  he  lived  in  Waco,  "What  floor 
do  you  live  on  ?"  Some  of  the  Northeastern  delegates  opened 
fire  upon  the  skyscrapers  with  the  first  fall  of  the  gavel,  to 
the  obvious  bewilderment  of  some  of  the  Southwesterners. 
Skyscrapers  which  are  the  product  and  cause  of  congestion 
evidently  produce  one  series  of  emotions,  those  which  form  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  immensity  of  the  plains,  produce  an- 
other. The  revolver-shooting  cowboys  of  an  age  that  is 
passing  have  been  succeeded  by  townsmen  who  delight  in 
electric  bells.  As  the  noisy  Texas  towns  which  drive  a 
New  Yorker  distracted  are  probably  a  welcome  solace  after 
the  silence  of  the  plains,  so  the  tall  building  is  a  welcome 
relief  in  a  land  without  mountains. 

THIS  skyscraper  discussion  ultimately  led  to  better 
understanding.  It  is  not  so  much  the  height  of  the 
building  that  concerns  us.  The  earlier  skyscrapers  embodied 
certain  features  which  made  them  community  liabilities; 
rectangular  box-like  structures  which  cut  off  the  light  and 
air  of  neighboring  properties  and  turned  streets  into  canyons ; 
structures  housing  such  great  populations  that  existing  streets 
could  not  serve  them.  The  more  recent  skyscrapers  with 
their  set  backs,  their  tower  construction,  need  not  cut  off 
light  and  air  and  their  diminishing  floor  areas  carry  a  small- 
er population.  Regulation  is  designed  to  achieve  certain 
purposes,  not  to  impose  definite  forms.  Provided  those  pur- 
poses are  achieved,  the  architect  and  the  builder  are  invited 
to  give  us  new  forms,  which  we  hope  will  be  forms  of  beauty. 

The  Texas  conference  not  only  produced  evidences  that 
city  planning  has  arrived,  it  did  more — it  gave  evidence 
that  city  planning  is  going  to  stay.  Such  organizations  as 
the  Kessler  Plan  Association — the  name  of  whose  secretary, 
John  E.  Surratt,  should  always  be  linked  with  that  of  the 
pioneer  city  planner  whom  he  has  made  almost  a  patron 
saint  of  Texas — have  not  only  converted  the  adult  popula- 
tion but  in  Dallas,  as  years  ago  in  Chicago,  are  training  the 
children.  A  group  of  seventh  graders  convinced  the  dele- 
gates that  the  next  generation  of  citizens  will  do  even  better 
than  the  present  one.  Their  text-book,  Our  City — Dallas, 
is  quite  the  best  that  has  yet  appeared. 

At  a  business  session,  just  before  final  adjournment,  the 
conference  elected  as  directors  for  the  three-year  term: 
Jay  Downer,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. ;  Robert  Whitten,  New 
York  City ;  John  Ihlder,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  George  S. 
Buck,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Edward  A.  Schilling,  Detroit,  Mich.  ; 
George  B.  Dealey,  Dallas,  Texas;  Charles  H.  Cheney, 
Palos  Verdes  Estates,  Calif.  The  directors  reelected  the 
present  officers:  Edward  M.  Bassett,  president,  Harland 
Bartolomew,  vice-president. 
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How  New  is  the  South  in  Social  Work? 


By   HOWARD   W.  ODUM 


IN  his  epic  of  the  Great  War,  companion  story  to  Rain- 
bow Round  My  Shoulder,  Black  Ulysses  proclaims 
rhythmically  that  "What  you  see  in  the  papers,  I  can 
tell  you,  and  mo',  'cause  I  was  there."  And  it  was 
undoubtedly  true  that  wherever  Black  Ulysses  was 
there,  he  saw  much  and  could  describe  it  vividly  even  though 
it  took  him  '"till  day  after  tomorrow  night  to  tell  'bout  it." 

The  story  of  social  work  in  the  South  is  not  quite  so 
simple,  and  unfortunately  does  not  come  within  the  range 
of  so  vivid  a  narrative.  Most  of  it  has  not  been  "in  the 
papers,"  and  there  has  been  no  one  to  be  there  and  see  it 
all  and,  like  Sophocles'  man  who  might  have  returned  from 
the  dead,  perhaps  he  would  not  tell  what  it  was  like  if  he 
had  been  there  to  see  it.  Joseph  C.  Logan  could  have  told 
the  story  well.  Nevertheless,  even  now,  there  is  much  that 
can  be  told  about  the  recent  movements  in  social  work  and 
social  development  in  the  South  of  interest  to  those  who  are 
watching  the  development  of  American  regional  culture. 

One  way  to  appraise  the  newer  efforts  of  the  South  is  to 
attempt  to  see  its  possibilities  for  the  future  and  measure 
its  present  beginnings  and  tendencies  toward  realizing  them. 
A  good  start  in  this  is  the  statement  of  Walter  Lippmann, 
published  recently  in  Social  Forces,  to  the  effect  that  the 
South  can  do  anything  that  any  people  at  any  other  time 
ever  did,  because  the  South  has  the  full  range  of  necessary 
physical  and  social  resources.  We  might,  then,  attempt  to 
measure  the  South's  newness  in  this  larger  adventure  of  at- 
tempting to  achieve  maximum  results  in  social  and  cultural 
development  by  appraising  its  social  resources  and  conscious- 
ness. Mr.  Lippmann,  of  course,  added  with  considerable 
emphasis  the  corollary  that  the  South  must  itself  do  the  job 
which  is  everywhere  expected  of  it. 

Another  simpler  way  to  consider  the  development  of  social 
work  in  the  South  is  to  review  its  early  beginnings.  Since 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  is  the  most  repre- 
sentative common  measure  of  social-work  activities,  we  might 
well  use  this  as  one  measuring-rod  for  the  South's  participa- 
tion in  formal  social-work  organization.  Of  the  fifty-five 
annual  meetings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Corrections,  later  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  six  have  been  held  in  the  South,  Nashville  in  1894, 
Atlanta  in  1903,  Richmond  in  1908,  Memphis  in  1914, 
New  Orleans  in  1920,  and  Memphis  again  in  1928.  At  the 
time  of  the  first  meeting,  Florida,  Georgia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Texas  had  no  membership,  and  the 
total  of  II  southern  states  was  25  members,  out  of  the  total 
national  membership  of  326,  or  a  little  more  than  7  per  cent. 
By  the  time  of  the  Atlanta  meeting  in  1903,  the  total  south- 
ern membership  had  reached  96  out  of  a  total  national  of 
T>55Oi  a  little  more  than  6  per  cent,  while  in  1908  at  Rich- 
mond, the  total  for  the  southern  states  was  141  out  of  a 
total  of  approximately  2,000,  while  at  Memphis  the  South 
had  677  members,  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Thus  while  the  South  has  been  gaining  gradually,  its 
present  aggregate  membership  is  more  than  twice  the  national 
enrollment  at  the  date  of  the  first  southern  meeting.  On 
the  whole,  its  ratio  to  the  national  membership  has  been 
rather  constant.  Judging  by  the  membership-ratio  criterion 


alone,  the  South  might  be  said  to  be  static  in  social  work 
as  the  years  go  by.  An  examination  of  the  actual  increase, 
however,  and  the  constant  ratio  to  other  states  and  to  the 
other  aspects  of  southern  development  gives  a  better  im- 
pression than  the  proportion  of  southern  membership  to  the 
total  national  membership.  It  must  be  clear  also  that  there 
are  other  measures  of  importance. 

One  of  these  measures  is  the  representation  of  the  South 
in  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers.  Here,  since 
membership  represents  an  exact  achievement  in  social  work, 
there  is  actual  measure  of  social-work  personnel.  The  south- 
ern states  mentioned  have  a  total  membership  of  253,  with 
Virginia  leading  at  50,  Louisiana  second  with  49,  and 
Georgia  following  next  with  38,  Tennessee  with  24,  Ken- 
tucky with  21.  North  Carolina  has  8,  being  below  South 
Carolina  with  13,  Florida  with  1 6,  Texas  with  2O,  Alabama 
with  13,  with  Mississippi  again  last.  In  this  list  of  mem- 
bers the  influence  of  cities  is  apparent,  as  North  Carolina 
and  Mississippi  have  no  cities  of  magnitude. 

Chapters  of  the  American  Association  are  indices  of 
effective  work  in  the  cities,  where  many  examples  of  suc- 
cessful work  in  the  associated  charities,  community  chests, 
and  various  other  standard  agencies  have  been  developing. 
Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  Louisville,  Memphis,  Nashville, 
Richmond,  Dallas,  Birmingham  and  Montgomery,  Tampa, 
Miami  and  Jacksonville,  and  Columbus  are  examples  of 
very  measurable  progress.  So  well  has  this  aspect  of  social 
work  been  developing  that  last  year  a  regional  confer- 
ence of  executives  of  southern  social-work  agencies  gathered 
at  Blue  Ridge  for  a  two-weeks'  institute,  with  Elwood 
Street,  of  St.  Louis,  and  other  national  representatives  par- 
ticipating. This  year  the  institute  will  be  repeated,  with 
prospects  of  a  hundred  in  attendance. 

THERE  are  perhaps  particular  considerations  about  the 
social  work  of  the  southern  states  which  tend  to  give  it 
special  status  not  quite  comparable  to  the  work  of  larger 
centers.  The  South's  problems  have  required  a  more  gen- 
eral or  undifferentiated  social  work,  and  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  southern  states  has  had  its  re- 
naissance largely  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  From  a 
preeminently  rural  civilization  there  has  developed  a  rapid 
tendency  toward  industrial  and  manufacturing  processes, 
the  geographic  areas  still  being  largely  rural.  There  have 
been  the  special  problems  of  race,  tenancy,  and  poverty  since 
the  war  between  the  states,  and  the  tendency  to  center  all 
social  work  and  other  welfare  efforts  through  the  schools, 
church,  and  industry.  And  the  South  has  been  very  busy 
with  its  economic  rebirth  and  its  educational  renaissance. 

For  the  first  quarter  century  the  South  has  increased  its 
public-school  expenditures  from  around  35  millions  to  more 
than  364  millions,  an  increase  of  more  than  ten  times,  while 
the  nation  at  large  has  increased  only  about  eight  times. 
The  same  is  true  of  public-school  enrollment,  in  the  decade 
from  1914  to  1924,  the  percentage  South  increasing  from 
20.7  to  26.4  per  cent.  In  the  attendance  on  public  normal 
and  teacher-training  schools,  the  southern  percentage  of  the 
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whole  advanced  from  31.5  per  cent  to  44  per  cent. 

In  highway  expenditures  two  decades  showed  an  increase 
from  12  millions  in  1900,  to  nearly  300  millions  or  twenty- 
five  times  the  amount,  a  little  more  than  the  national  in- 
crease from  59  millions  to  one  billion  three  hundred 
millions.  The  value  of  southern  farm  crops  increased  in 
the  quarter  century  a  little  more  than  three  times,  in  about 
the  same  ratio  as  the  nation.  In  water-power  development 
the  South  had  nearly  one-half  the  increase  in  1926,  with 
now  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  country's  developed 
water  power.  In  textiles,  furniture,  and  other  manufactur- 
ing enterprises,  the  South  has  had  a  phenomenal  develop- 
ment, while  the  growth  of  its  towns  and  cities  has  been 
marked.  At  the  same  time  it  has  had  its  desperate  prob- 
lems of  farm  population  and  markets,  having  lost  more  than 
a  million  folk,  workers  and  their  families,  to  the  North  and 
West  during  and  since  the  War. 

THESE  and  other  factors  help  to  interpret  the  social- 
work  newness  of  the  South.  In  terms  of  membership  in 
professional  organizations,  the  South  does  not  show  up  well 
with  approximately  a  third  of  the  nation's  population  con- 
tributing about  10  per  cent  membership,  let  us  say.  On 
the  other  hand,  starting  at  the  turn  of  the  century  the  south- 
ern states  have  increased  their  memberships  at  about  the  same 
ratio  as  other  states,  and  have  increased  their  representation 
in  social  work  approximately  at  the  same  rate  as  they  have 
increased  education,  industry,  and  other  activities.  The 
measure  of  the  South's  social  work  in  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury therefore,  will  need  to  be  in  terms  other  than  numbers 
alone. 

Some  of  the  new  developments  in  southern  social  work 
lie  in  the  field  of  public  welfare.  Important  and  original 
contributions  have  been  attempted  in  state-wide  systems  in 
North  Carolina  with  its  county  plan,  Virginia  and  Florida 
with  modifications  and  adaptations,  Alabama  with  its  special 
emphasis  upon  child  welfare  and  school  attendance,  Georgia 
with  its  studies  and  efforts  on  behalf  of  children,  prisoners, 
county  organization,  South  Carolina  and  Alabama  in  the 
study  of  crime  and  convict  systems,  Mississippi  in  its  in- 
terest in  hospitals  and  mental  hygiene,  Virginia  with  a  very 
special  program  of  mental  hygiene  now  developing,  and  other 
states  with  varied  concrete  efforts.  Child  welfare,  child 
labor,  prison  camps,  race  relations,  illiteracy  and  other  spe- 
cial problems  have  engaged  the  attention  of  social  workers, 
although  progress  has  been  slow.  Another  large  section  of 
southern  social  effort  has  been  that  of  public  health  and 
public-health  nursing,  in  which  progress  has  been  made. 

EACH  of  the  southern  states  -listed  has  had  a  state-wide 
conference  of  social  work,  and  these  conferences  have 
enlisted  the  participation  of  the  state's  leaders  in  social  work, 
religion,  business  and  education,  and  have  set  in  motion 
measurably  successful  efforts  toward  social  legislation  and 
reform.  The  Southern  Textile  Social  Service  Association 
has  a  large  membership  and  holds  regional  and  district 
meetings  annually.  There  is  an  active  social-work  organi- 
zation for  the  study  of  mountain  folk  problems  and  work. 
There  are  active  social-service  commissions  in  southern  de- 
nominations, and  many  of  the  women's  divisions  have  done 
valuable  work,  especially  with  reference  to  the  Negro  sit- 
uation. 

The  Southern  Inter-racial  Commission,  with  Will  W. 
Alexander  and  a  notable  list  of  southern  representatives,  has 


perhaps  made  the  greatest  single  contribution  to  the  south- 
ern scene  since  the  War.  At  the  Atlanta  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  President 
Robert  W.  De  Forest  took  for  his  theme  the  statement  that 
the  South  and  the  North  was  each  best  fitted  to  solve  its 
own  problems.  It  was  asserted  by  both  the  northern  and 
southern  delegates  that  the  Negro  problem  was  the  South's 
own  problem.  Since  that  time  the  South  has  recognized 
that  it  is  a  problem  for  the  white  South  and  the  Negro 
South,  for  the  white  North  and  the  Negro  North,  and 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  And  it  has  been  through  these 
cooperative  ways  that  great  progress  has  come,  in  spite  of 
the  ever-present  and  enthusiastic  South  and  North.  The 
contrast  between  the  Memphis  conferences  in  1914  and  in 
1928,  is  eloquent  testimony  of  progress  both  ways. 

The  South  has  made  social  sciences  and  social  research 
also  a  part  of  its  program.  For  four  years  an  annual  re- 
gional conference  on  teaching  and  research  in  the  social 
sciences  has  been  held — in  1928  at  Vanderbilt,  in  1927  at 
Tulane,  in  1926  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  in  1925 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  These  universities 
and  others  have  augmented  their  research  and  social-work 
education  since  the  War,  affording  one  of  the  distinctive 
evidences  of  progress  in  southern  education.  In  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Professional  Schools  of  Social  Work, 
Tulane,  Richmond,  North  Carolina,  and  Atlanta  are  mem- 
bers. Indeed,  there  are  many  who  believe  that  there  is  a 
decided  promise  that  the  South  will  turn  much  of  its  spirit- 
ual and  fighting  energy  into  channels  of  social  study  and 
work,  and  that  it  will  tend  to  emphasize  creative  effort  and 
leadership  as  a  part  of  the  new  era.  Perhaps  there  is  some 
evidence  of  creative  centers  already. 

IN  the  story  of  social  work  and  social  development  in  the 
South,  the  national  agencies  have  had  an  important  part. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  real  renaissance  in  professional 
social  work  in  the  southern  states  dated  from  the  efforts  and 
organization  of  the  American  Red  Cross  during  the  War 
and  after.  'Both  in  its  actual  home-service  work,  and  later 
its  case  work  and  community  organization  efforts,  and  in 
stimulating  individuals  on  the  new  venture  of  social  work, 
the  Red  Cross  was  first.  And  in  this  story  of  the  Red 
Cross,  as  in  the  earlier  story  of  social  work  in  the  South, 
Joseph  C.  Logan  was  the  pioneer  and  dean  of  them  all. 
How  new  the  South  would  have  been  in  social  work  had 
it  not  been  for  Logan  and  the  Red  Cross,  we  can  only 
conjecture.  We  can  only  give  due  acclaim  where  it  may 
not  always  be  apparent  from  the  later  work  now  develop- 
ing on  more  advanced  lines. 

If  the  southern  official  representation  in  national  organi- 
zations is  small,  it  is  undoubtedly  commensurate  with  the 
limited  leadership  of  the  past.  This  ought  not,  however, 
to  be  an  index  of  the  future.  There  has  been  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  our  human  geographers  and  also  on  the  part 
of  the  general  public,  and  especially  of  social  workers,  to 
attribute  the  backwardness  and  newness  of  the  South  to  its 
warm  climate,  with  the  logical  conclusion  that  future  de- 
velopment cannot  be  promising.  One  is  inclined  to  ask 
whether  the  climate  has  not  been  changing  rather  rapidly 
of  late  years  in  certain  regions,  where  textiles  and  universi- 
ties have  multiplied  their  efficiency  in  rapid  order,  and 
whether  at  the  present  rate  the  Southern  Piedmont  region 
must  not  soon  record  most  unseasonably  low  temperatures, 
adequately  zoned,  to  make  perfect  the  correlation  of  climate 
and  contribution. 


Democracy  Goes  On  the  Air 


By  KATHARINE  LUDINGTON 


ONE  wonders  if  the  angels,  looking  down  on 
our  toiling  planet,  are  not  moved  to  pity  by 
the  spectacle  of  anxious  men  and  women 
struggling  to  master  the  mechanical  creatures 
of  their  own  brains. 

Each  new  invention  must  be  caught  and  harnessed ;  there 
is  always  the  chance  that  it  will  run  amok.  While  we  were 
struggling  to  catch  up  with  steam,  electricity  was  put  upon 
us;  then  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  and  now  the  radio, 
with  beyond  it  a  dizzy  vista  of  television  and  who  knows 
what  other  appalling  annihilations  of  space  and  time.  How 
to  humanize  these  mechanisms,  how  to  extract  the  utmost 
usefulness  from  them,  how  provide  against  misuse — this  is  a 
task  which  must  not  be  left  to  chance. 

What,  for  instance,  will  radio  do  for  us  or  to  us?  And, 
in  particular,  will  it  work  into  the  scheme  of  democracy  as 
an  ally?  General  Harbord,  President  of  the  Radio  Corpo- 
. ration  of  America,  said  recently,  "If  the  future  of  our 
democracy  depends  upon  the  character  of  our  electorate, 
the  crowning  glory  of  radio,  transcending  all  its  other 
miracles,  will  be  to  make  ours  the  first  permanent  democracy 
of  the  world."  A  stimulating  thought,  but  is  it  bound  to 
come  true?  Will  radio  automatically  improve  the  quality 
of  our  electorate?  That  depends  specifically  on  just  the 
amount  of  work  and  thought — detailed  work  and  imaginative 
thought — that  good  citizens  are  willing  to  put  on  it. 

Vigilance  may  be  needed,  continued  scrutiny  of  each 
emerging  phase.  Government  agencies  of  regulation  have 
already  been  set  up.  But  a  negative  and  suspicious  attitude 
will  solve  no  problems ;  it  may  act  as  a  brake,  but  it  will 
not  determine  the  direction  of  the  machine.  Constructive 
experiments,  carefully  defined  and  with  proper  provision 
for  the  observation  of  results,  will  be  worth  reams  of 
criticism.  It  should  be  said  at  once  that  such  projects  may 
expect  a  cordial  interest  on  the  part  of  the  great  broad- 
casting companies  and  many  of  the  individual  stations. 
Already  hopeful  experimentation  is  being  initiated  by  the 
broadcasters  themselves,  with  the  obvious  limitation  that 
broadcasting  must  be  made  to  pay  or  else  live  by  subsidy. 

In  the  Voters'  Campaign  Information  Service,  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  and  the 
National  League  of  Women  Voters,  and  administered  by 
the  league,  one  such  project  is  on  trial.  This  service  is  an 
experiment,  strictly  limited  to  the  purpose  stated  in  its  name, 
but  extending  over  so  long  a  time  and  reaching  so  wide  a 
territory  that  it  may  provide  a  demonstration  from  which 
some  general  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  At  least  it  is  a 
beginning  in  the  use  of  broadcasting  for  the  unpartisan 
information  of  the  electorate.  It  has  been  carried  on  the 
air  every  Tuesday  evening  since  January  and  will  continue 
until  Election  Day.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  programs 
dealing  with  aspects  of  the  campaign  year,  discussion  of  the 
leading  issues,  explanation  of  the  machinery  of  nominations, 
conventions,  platform  making,  and  so  on.  The  speakers 
have  been  members  of  Congress,  men  and  women  high  in 
the  parties  or  leaders  of  group  opinion,  journalists,  business 
men,  labor  men,  farmers.  A  particularly  illuminating  fort- 
nightly series  on  "What  Congress  is  Doing"  has  been  given 


by  Charles  G.  Ross,  Washington  correspondent  of  the  St.- 
Louis  Post  Dispatch. 

The  service  has  been  governed  by  a  few  simple  principles 
summed  up  in  the  motto,  "To  present  all  sides,  to  promote 
none."  While  the  administration  must  be  unpartisan,  the 
speakers,  when  invited  to  present  a  definite  point  of  view, 
may  be  as  partisan  as  they  please,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
attack  individuals.  For  the  most  part  these  principles  have 
been  observed,  and  there  has  been  almost  no  complaint  on 
the  score  of  unfairness.  The  public  apparently  likes  a  good, 
sporting  argument  and  our  programs  have  been  popular  in 
proportion  to  their  controversial  nature.  There  has  been  no 
attempt  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  to  soft-pedal  or  censor.  If  any  of  the  stations 
have  wriggled  under  the  liveliness  of  the  discussions,  they 
have  not  intimated  this,  and  we  have  steadily  increased  the 
number  of  stations  carrying  the  service.  We  have  had  a 
completely  free  hand,  as  the  unpartisan  policy  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  required. 

Other  difficulties,  of  course,  there  have  been.  The  short- 
ness of  the  weekly  period,  although  a  generous  allotment  in 
relation  to  the  broadcasters'  schedule,  appeared  to  present 
a  formidable  problem.  It  takes  some  nerve  to  go  to  a 
distinguished  speaker  and  say:  "We  invite  you  to  travel  to 
New  York  or  Washington  and  talk  just  thirteen  (or,  in 
the  case  of  a  three-speaker  program,  nine)  minutes  on  your 
specialty."  Experience  taught  us,  early  in  the  game,  that 
differing  points  of  view  must  be  presented  in  the  same 
program  rather  than  in  succession.  As  a  general  thing 
speakers  accept  this  fact  and  have  shown  surprising  success 
in  condensing  yet  giving  real  meat. 

With  principles  and  program  pattern  settled,  however, 
there  was  yet  the  main  factor — the  listener — to  be  reckoned 
with.  Many  things  indicate  a  wide  interest,  though  five 
months  of  broadcasting  has  by  no  means  told  us  all  about 
him,  nor  proved  how  many  "fans"  we  have  won  for 
the  service.  How  closely  do  people  listen?  Do  they  sit 
the  half  hour  through?  Do  they  follow  the  programs 
week  by  week?  What  deposit  of  information  or  incite- 
ment to  further  inquiry  is  left  in  their  minds?  What 
follow-up  is  there  in  reading  or  discussion?  And — so 
humanly  interesting  to  us — what  kind  of  people  are  most 
apt  to  listen  ?  If  we  could  get  comprehensive  and  reasonably 
exact  answers  to  these  questions,  the  course  of  informational 
broadcasting  could  be  charted.  ( 

TO  take  the  last  question  first:  We  knew  that  experiments 
like  the  voters'  service  must  not  expect  the  audience  that 
likes  a  prize  fight  or  a  good  jazz  orchestra,  or  even  the 
numbers  that  listen  when  Mr.  Rockefeller  talks  or  Dr. 
Poling  discusses  problems  of  the  personal  life.  The  radio 
listener,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  most  concerned  with 
his  private  affairs,  his  own  amusements,  his  own  troubles. 
Government  seems  a  remote  abstraction.  Politics  in  a 
campaign  year  has  a  certain  sporting  interest  which  heightens 
as  the  season  advances  but  slumps  deplorably  after  Election 
Day.  To  a  great  many  men  and  women  "politics"  suggests 
personalities  rather  than  issues.  When  the  campaign  year  is 
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over,  what  audience  will  there  be  for  a  continued  voters' 
service  ? 

'But  the  cards  are  not  all  stacked  against  us — rather  the 
contrary.  Radio  is  a  habit  in  millions  of  American  homes. 
A  recent  speech  by  an  authority  on  the  farm  problem  brought 
him  a  return  of  over  seven  thousand  letters.  People  who 
would  not  exert  themselves  to  go  to  a  political  meeting  will 
listen  to  a  broadcast  speech  in  an  armchair  at  home.  We  do 
hear  from  people  in  every  section  of  the  country  and  from 
a  wide  variety  of  types.  Requests  for  copies  of  the  speeches 
come  from  members  of  Congress,  public-utility  commis- 
sioners and  other  government  employes,  business  men,  labor 
men,  farmers,  housewives.  Teachers  in  rural  communities 
have  used  these  speeches  for  class-room  work  (they  have  the 
advantage  of  being  condensed!)  and  are  supplementing 
civics  courses  with  the  broadcast  programs  themselves.  They 
emphasize  the  value  to  the  pupils  of  hearing  the  actual 
voices  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  making  current 
history.  (Good  educational  doctrine,  this!) 

Probably  our  audience  is  largest  in  the  small  towns  and 
rural  communities  which  have  fewer  competing  amusements. 
Those  who  believe  that  radio  offers  nothing  which  the  press 
does  not  already  provide,  overlook  the  great  number  of 
voting  citizens  who  take  only  one  small-town  newspaper  of 
the  type  that  almost  prayerfully  avoids  politics.  But  these 
same  people  pretty  generally  own  radio  sets  and  listen  in. 

Then  there  are  the  isolated — so  often  people  with  eager 
intelligence.  One  poignant  letter  came,  in  January,  from 
a  Montana  ranch : 

While  still  under  the  spell,  I'm  writing  you  of  my  enthusiasm 
over  your  radio  broadcasting.  I  sat  down  sometime  after  five 
and  just  came  upon  your  station.  ...  I  heard  this  woman's 
voice  [Miss  Sherwin's  in  the  opening  program  of  the  Voters' 
Service]  coming  clear,  fine  and  earnest  and  utterly  fascinating, 
giving  a  resume  of  programs  on  Tuesday  nights  to  come.  She 
could  not  have  been  more  clear  and  interesting  were  she  right 
here  in  my  home.  It  made  me  hungry  for  a  sight  of  her.  .  .  . 
Can  you  feature  what  this  plan  of  the  league  means?  Here  am 
I,  twenty-six  miles  from  a  city  in  the  heart  of  these  old  snow- 
capped Rockies,  on  a  ranch,  ana  receiving  all  the  inspiration, 
the  education  and  the  provoking  stimulus  of  your  program.  .  .  . 

A  Delaware  farmer  wrote: 

I  wish  to  commend  your  broadcasting.  .  .  .  Thoughtful  citizens 
should  be  grateful  for  providing  means  whereby  men  whose 
thoughts  are  not  conventional  may  reach  them,  since  these 
men  do  not  see  their  views  presented  adequately  in  the  press. . . . 
Out  here  on  the  farm,  your  broadcasting  is  one  of  the  most 
important  sources  of  public  enlightenment.  I  hope  you  will  not 
abuse  this  confidence. 

And  later  he  asked  for  some  of  our  program  announce- 
ments "to  put  in  some  of  the  farmers'  mail  boxes." 
i 

A  USE  of  radio  that  deserves  to  be  further  developed  is 
group  listening.  Radio  suppers  are  held  at  homes 
equipped  with  good  receiving  sets,  and  these  are  often  followed 
by  organized  discussion  of  the  evening's  topic.  In  one  town 
the  gathering  first  listens  to  the  program  and  discusses  it, 
then  tunes  in  on  music,  and  ends  up  with  dancing.  Some  of 
the  broadcasting  studios  provide  chairs  in  their  reception 
rooms  for  those  who  have  no  radio  at  home.  In  one  com- 
munity, the  local  telephone  is  given  up  to  the  program 
during  the  half  hour!  In  a  large  Eastern  city  the  league 
meets  at  the  broadcasting  studio  each  week  and  entertains 
some  other  organization  or  club,  which  has  five  minutes  at 
the  close  of  the  voters'  service  program  to  talk  about  its 


own  work.    In  one  college  the  girls  had  their  dinner  hour 
changed  in  order  to  listen. 

We  are  sometimes  challenged  to  prove  that  a  broadcasting 
project  like  ours  can  be  called  education  at  all.  This 
depends,  obviously,  on  how  you  define  education.  If  one  of 
its  functions  is  to  relate  the  student  to  life,  and  if  one 
remembers  that  voting  citizenship  in  this  country  is  a  major 
responsibility  of  life  for  both  men  and  women,  it  seems  clear 
that  our  broadcasting  is  at  least  in  a  field  with  which  adult 
education  must  concern  itself. 

OF  course  it  is  fatuous  to  claim  too  much.  The  use  of 
the  radio  may  be  superficial  with  the  great  majority 
of  listeners.  This  may  also  be  charged  against  the  use  of  news- 
papers, sermons,  books,  even  university  lectures.  Without 
close  application,  without  a  follow-up  in  the  way  of  reading 
or  other  study,  what  is  taken  in  through  the  ear  can  rarely 
claim  to  be  education  in  and  of  itself.  But  it  is  equally 
fatuous  to  ignore  the  part  it  may  perform  in  a  more  com- 
plete process.  If  the  short  and  arresting  radio  talk  heard  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  can  be  a  spur  to  thought  and  inquiry, 
it  would  appear  to  be  breaking  ground  for  education.  Those 
who  are  developing  this  service  are  experimenting  modestly 
with  methods  of  following  the  spoken  word  with  sug- 
gestions for  further  study,  and  as  one  means  have  secured- 
the  assistance  of  the  American  Library  Association,  which 
issues  book  lists  on  the  topics  discussed,  to  be  read  at  the 
close  of  the  broadcasts;  these  are  also  published  in  the 
Library  Journal  and  other  publications.  As  yet  there  has 
been  no  means  of  checking  up  on  the  demand  for  these 
books,  although  we  know  of  libraries  carrying  special 
shelves  of  them. 

It  is  too  soon  to  dogmatize  about  the  political  aspects  of 
broadcasting,  but  it  is  not  too  soon  to  observe,  and  this  is  a 
good  year  for  observation. 

This  new  mode  of  political  discussion  coincides  with  a 
growing  distaste  for  earlier  campaigning  methods.  Spell- 
binding stump  speeches,  torchlight  parades,  bally-hoo,  mud- 
slinging — their  passing  is  advertised  by  their  popularity  as 
themes  for  literary  reminiscence.  Will  the  newer  and  less 
picturesque  ways  make  for  more  independent  judgment? 
An  increasingly  efficient  mechanism  of  stereotyped  propa- 
ganda would  be  no  great  gain  for  democracy.  But  among 
the  newer  methods,  this  can  be  said  for  radio:  The  speaker 
is  on  trial ;  he  is  not  so  sure  of  friendly  listeners  as  when  he 
or  his  party  hired  a  hall,  nor  can  he  charm  by  personality. 
He  has  a  disconcertingly  detached  and  dispassionate  audience, 
ready  to  tune  off  at  the  first  touch  of  boredom  or  bunkum. 
He  must  convert  opponents,  as  well  as  hearten  friends.  He 
must  find  arguments  suited  to  a  farmer  or  to  a  city  dweller, 
to  a  Southerner  equally  with  a  New  Englander  or  a 
Westerner,  for  if  the  hook-up  is  wide  enough,  all  will  be 
there.  This  will  tend  to  break  down  sectionalism;  it  may 
either  invigorate  or  denature  argument.  It  will  reach  a 
wider  audience— will  it  make  for  a  broader  viewpoint? 

Much  will  depend  on  what  the  public  demands  from 
the  claimants  for  attention  over  the  air.  Citizens  must  exact 
a  new  reality  and  honesty  from  speakers;  fewer  words  and 
clearer  thought;  the  salient  with  everything  irrelevant 
stripped  from  it;  less  noisy  rhetoric,  more  driving  con- 
viction. Effective  broadcasting  requires  such  standards — the 
voters'  service  has  already  seen  them  exemplified  in  many  of 
its  programs.  They  are  only  a  hint  of  the  fruitful  possi- 
bilities of  the  new  industry — or  art,  if  we  choose  to  make 
it  so — of  radio. 


The  Perennial  Puzzle-Crime 


By  SHELDON  GLUECK 


KME  could  not  be  built  in  a  day;  nor  could  it  be 
expected  that  a  one-day  conference  would  con- 
tribute materially  toward  the  amelioration  of 
the  great  social  disease  of  crime.  Yet  four 
hundred  persons,  embracing  representatives  of 
the  legal,  psychiatric,  psychological,  sociological,  teaching 
and  other  professions,  attended  the  Conference  on  Mental 
Factors  in  Crime,  held  in  Boston  on  May  17,  and  sat  with 
unflagging  interest  through  six  or  eight  hours  of  addresses 
on  various  phases  of  this  timely  subject.  The  conference 
was  held  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  on  Probation  and  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
Mental  Hygiene.  The  genial  and  ever-informative  presid- 
ing officer  of  the  evening  session,  Honorable  Herbert  C. 
Parsons,  Commissioner  of  Probation  of  Massachusetts,  in- 
dicated its  general  objective  when  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  it  would  bring  about  a  more  intimate  and  understand- 
ing rapprochement  between  recognized  authorities  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  involved  in  the  perplexing  crime  problem; 
that,  in  a  word,  it  would  serve  somewhat  to  interpret  their 
respective  points  of  view  to  one  another  and  to  the  more 
enlightened  elements  of  the  general  population.  He  hoped, 
and  his  hope  was  fulfilled,  that  solid  thinkers  would  suggest 
proper  antidotes  for  the  emotions  of  hatred,  anger  or 
revenge  which  constitute  the  sole  contributions  of  many 
persons  when  they  discuss  crime  and  punishment. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  Dr.  C.  Macfie  Campbell,  the 
able  director  of  the  Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital,  furnished 
a  leaven  of  wit  and  wisdom  to  the  intellectual  fare.  Com- 
missioner Sanford  Bates  of  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Correction  spoke  on  Penology's  Obligation  to  Psychiatry, 
acknowledging  the  great  debt  which  scientific  penology 
owed  to  psychiatry.  Psychiatry,  said  this  socially-minded 
penal  administrator,  "has  made  penology  think."  Psychi- 
atrists "have  narrowed  the  field  of  responsibility  and  shown 
us  the  failure  of  our  old  assumptions  with  respect  to  the 
punishment  of  certain  offenders."  The  principal  contribu- 
tion of  this  young  discipline  to  penology  has  been  to  furnish 
a  scientific  instrument  for  classification  of  criminals  for  the 
various  purposes  of  penology — probation,  distribution  into 
specialized  institutions  such  as  those  for  defective  delinquents, 
assignment  to  labor,  to  trade  and  academic  instruction  with- 
in the  institution,  treatment  of  disciplinary  problems.  But 
psychiatry  has  done  little  with  many  prisoners,  because  it 
has  not  yet  shown  us  how  to  develop  self-control  in  persons 
who  ostensibly  show  no  pathological  mental  signs  at  all. 
Until  the  general  educational  system  is  greatly  improved, 
until  we  have  a  fairer  industrial  system,  until  our  religion 
will  "seek  to  control  men's  conduct  and  impulses  by  some- 
thing more  than  a  barren  theology,"  penology  must  ac- 
knowledge its  inability  to  do  a  better  job  than  the  indiffer- 
ent one  done  by  even  the  best  institutions  today.  In  having 
turned  our  attention  to  this  need  of  a  fundamental  attack 
upon  the  causes  of  crime,  psychiatry  has  made  another  im- 
portant contribution  to  penology. 

Dr.  George  L.  Wallace,  superintendent  of  the  excellent 
Wrentham  State  School  for  the  Feebleminded,  discussed 
the  relation  of  feeblemindedness  to  crime.  He  argued  that 
if  feeblemindedness,  as  such,  is  a  cause  of  criminality,  then 


\ve  should  expect  to  find  a  proportionately  greater  percentage 
of  criminals  among  the  feebleminded  of  the  lowest  mental 
ages  than  among  those  of  higher  levels.  The  reverse,  how- 
ever, is  the  case.  Dr.  Wallace  gave  many  good  reasons  why 
more  feebleminded  persons  get  into  the  courts  and  prisons 
in  proportion  to  the  probable  number  of  feebleminded  in 
the  general  population  than  normally  endowed  persons  in 
proportion  to  their  ratio.  He  reminded  us  that  thousands 
of  feebleminded  have  adjusted  well  in  the  community;  that 
it  is  more  a  deficiency  in  "social  intelligence"  than  lack  of 
mental  intelligence  that  accounts  for  criminality;  and  con- 
cluded that  it  is  erroneous  to  say  that  the  feebleminded  as 
a  class  are  criminals.  He  urged  the  importance  of  child- 
training  and  the  forming  of  proper  habits  and  attitudes  in 
early  life  as  a  sound  attack  upon  the  crime  problem,  and 
pointed  out  that  both  psychology  and  education  have  learned 
much  from  the  practical  methods  which  have  been  developed 
for  the  study  and  control  of  the  feebleminded. 

The  next  speaker,  Dr.  Winfred  Overholser,  director  of 
the  Division  for  the  Examination  of  Prisoners,  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Mental  Diseases,  gave  a  lucid  exposition  of 
the  principal  points  of  contact  between  lawyers  and  psychi- 
atrists, and  defended  the  thesis  that  psychiatrists  are  not  at 
all  eager  to  deprive  the  lawyers  of  their  time-honored  func- 
tion of  coping  with  criminality;  that  the  aim  of  psychiatry 
is  rather  to  offer  an  instrumentality  which  admittedly  is  as 
yet  far  from  perfect  but  which  has  already  been  shown  to 
be  of  aid  to  the  law  and  lawyers  in  their  difficult  and  delicate 
task  of  social  control.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Dr. 
Overholser  sketched  the  results  of  a  very  important  survey 
of  existing  psychiatric  facilities  in  courts  and  prisons 
throughout  the  country,  which  he  recently  completed  for 
the  National  Crime  Commission's  sub-committee  on  the 
medical  aspects  of  crime.  Questionnaires  were  sent  to  the 
judges  of  all  the  criminal  courts  that  could  be  located 
(2,194)  and  replies  were  received  from  1,168  (including 
juvenile  courts).  A  full-time  psychiatrist  was  reported  by 
24  courts,  part-time  psychiatric  service  by  65;  21  courts  in 
addition  were  found  to  be  served  by  public  agencies  outside 
of  the  court  organization,  such  as  state  hospitals  or  university 
clinics.  Thus  no  courts,  9.4  per  cent  of  the  1,168  con- 
sidered, receive  regular  psychiatric  service.  These  courts 
are  located  in  31  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Full- 
time psychological  service  was  reported  by  16  courts,  part- 
time  by  47,  and  service  by  other  public  agencies  by  7,  the 
total  constituting  6  per  cent  of  the  courts  which  reported. 
Here  too  there  was  a  wide  distribution,  27  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  being  represented. 

F)SYCHIATRIC  court  service  was  first  instituted  in  1909, 
J_  with  the  appointment  of  Dr.  William  Healy  as  juvenile- 
court  psychiatrist  in  Chicago.  Eighty-one  per  cent  of  the 
comments  of  the  judges  as  to  the  value  of  psychiatry  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  court  were  frankly  favorable,  while  the 
verdict  from  such  states  as  California,  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  where 
psychiatry  is  quite  generally  utilized  in  the  courts,  was  very 
favorable.  These  favorable  comments  revolved  around  the 
view  that  the  routine  disposition  of  offenders  is  unscientific 
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and  that  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  judge  of  the  offender's 
mental  and  physical  make-up  is  both  more  humane  to  the 
defendant  and  more  protective  of  society. 

Answers  were  received  to  259  of  the  401  questionnaires 
sent  to  penal  and  reformatory  institutions ;  29  reported  a 
full-time  psychiatrist,  64  part-time  service,  constituting  al- 
most 36  per  cent  of  those  reporting.  About  a  third  of  the 
institutions  were  also  equipped  with  psychological  service. 
Only  9  of  the  138  institutions  that  commented  on  the  value 
of  psychiatry  as  an  aid  in  the  classification  and  disposition 
•of  prisoners  gave  unfavorable  opinions. 

FOLLOWING  Dr.  Overholser,  Professor  Louis  N. 
Robinson  stressed  the  need  of  educating  the  public  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  psychiatry  as  an  aid  to  court  disposition 
and  penal  treatment.  He  pointed  out  that  differentiation 
of  specialized  penal  institutions  out  of  the  old  catch-all, 
the  county  jail,  did  not  proceed  upon  any  scientific  principle, 
'but  depended  and  still  depends  upon  such  unreliable  criteria 
.as  age  and  prior  criminal  record.  The  process  has  been 
""like  attempting  to  judge  the  milk-producing  quality  of  a 
Holstein  cow  by  counting  the  number  of  white  or  black 
spots  on  her  hide."  He  recommended  widespread  adoption 
of  psychiatric  facilities  in  court  and  prison. 

Professor  Harry  Elmer  'Barnes  had  been  slated  to  sum- 
Tnarize  the  foregoing  contributions;  instead  he  chose  to  dis- 
pose, with  delightful  dogmatism,  and  in  about  twenty  min- 
utes, of  most  of  the  complex  problems  involved  in  the  treat- 
ment of  crime.  He  disagreed  emphatically  with  Dr.  Over- 
holser's  statement  that  "psychiatry  has  no  quarrel  with  the 
criminal  law,"  insisting  that  "there  is  a  battle  on  to  the 
death."  (Your  humble  cub  reporter  felt  himself  puffing 
out  with  the  dignity  of  a  war  correspondent.)  In  Professor 
Barnes'  view,  the  twin  evils  (among  a  large  brood  of 
siblings)  are,  first,  that  the  law  is  chronically  opposed  to 
a  scientific  approach  to  human  behavior;  and,  second,  that 
there  is  popular  opposition  to  the  idea  of  determinism  in 
human  conduct.  "We  must  get  a  general  popular  admission 
of  the  fact  that  crime  is  just  as  much  a  medical  problem  as 
insanity;  but  as  long  as  we  maintain  the  doctrine  that  we 
are  all  free  to  do  as  we  wish,  there  is  practically  no  ground 
ior  the  support  of  the  medical  point  of  view."  Mr.  Barnes 
mercilessly  and  indiscriminately  flayed  criminal  law  and 
lawyers  as  he  leaped  lightly  from  topic  to  topic,  hand  in 
hand  with  that  charmingly  naive  and  easy  lady,  Miss 
'Generalization. 

Dr.  L.  Vernon  Briggs  (author  of  the  deservedly  praised 
"Briggs  law"  providing  for  the  routine  psychiatric  examina- 
tion by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Mental  Diseases, 
before  trial,  of  persons  accused  of  certain  serious  offenses) 
contributed  to  summarizing  the  afternoon's  addresses,  and 
•furnished  his  view  that  the  environmental  factors  of  crime  are 
all-important,  particularly  in  modern  industrial,  urban  life. 

At  the  evening  session,  Professor  E.  H.  Sutherland,  author 
of  the  excellent  little  treatise  on  Criminology,  made  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  168  investigations  into  the  relationship  of 
mental  defect  to  criminal  conduct,  concluding  that  both 
because  of  the  imperfection  of  the  tests  and  that  of  the 
testers,  the  verdict  on  this  subject  must  still  remain  "Not 
Proven."  He  pointed  out  that  one  advantage  of  the  classical 
theory  of  crime  causation  and  responsibility  is  its  simplicity, 
and  that  an  equally  simple  theory  founded  upon  the  results 
of  scientific  investigation  is  a  desideratum,  since  a  "homo- 
geneous reaction  on  the  part  of  the  public"  is  the  necessary 
tnedium  for  the  effective  functioning  of  criminal  law  and 


penal  institutions.  Among  several  "propositions  in  regard 
to  a  theory  of  criminality,"  he  mentioned :  ( i )  The  ex- 
planation of  criminality  must  consider  both  the  personal 
and  the  situational  factors,  and  must  consider  them  both  at 
the  same  time;  this  is  now  being  done  only  by  means  of 
the  intensive  study  of  individual  cases  and  not  by  the 
statistical  method.  (2)  The  most  significant  part  of 
person-and-situation  is  the  social,  that  concerned  with  the 
interactions  between  person  and  situation.  (3)  The  process 
of  interaction  most  important  for  an  explanation  of  crimi- 
nality is  the  conflict  process;  and  (4)  conflict  is  usually 
group  conflict,  i.  e.  the  kind  of  conflict  in  which  an  indi- 
vidual secures  active  or  passive  support  from  others  (law- 
abiding  or  anti-social  groups).  (5)  The  accumulation  or 
piling  up  of  factors  and  their  integration  into  personality 
results  in  criminality.  There  is  no  criminal  type  different 
from  other  human  beings,  all  of  us  committing,  in  thought 
or  deed,  some  forms  of  delinquency,  but  not  becoming 
criminal  because  the  anti-social  experiential  factors  have  not 
been  sufficiently  accumulated  and  integrated.  (6)  Early  and 
rapid  accumulation  of  anti-social  traits  and  their  integration 
into  a  definitely  criminalistic  personality  seem  to  be  the 
result  of  the  mobility  of  modern  life  and  the  weakening  of 
group  pressures  which  controlled  behavior  in  early  times. 
In  a  spirited  address,  illuminated  by  his  rich  experience, 
Dr.  William  Healy,  director  of  the  Judge  Baker  Founda- 
tion, urged  the  need  of  social  self-audit  in  the  field  of  crime. 
He  pointed  out  the  paucity  of  reliable  data  on  the  effective- 
ness of  various  types  of  peno-correctional  treatment,  and 
insisted  upon  the  need  of  studies  to  follow  up  the  careers 
of  ex-delinquents  and  ex-criminals  subsequent  to  their  sub- 
jection to  modern  methods  of  penal  treatment. 

IN  a  concluding  address  shot  through  with  wit  and 
humor,  Professor  Joseph  'Beale  of  Harvard  Law  School 
pointed  out  that  the  Anglo-American  criminal  law,  in  spite 
of  all  that  may  be  said  against  it,  has  done  a  pretty  good 
job  of  preserving  the  general  security.  He  referred  to  the 
criminal  law  as  "an  instrument  for  governing  a  democracy, 
which  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  govern."  Our 
failure  has  not  been  in  the  substantive  law  of  crime  but  in 
peno-correctional  treatment.  Our  democracy  has  always 
been  jealous  and  mistrustful  both  of  judges  and  of  juries, 
limiting  their  scope  and  requiring  detailed  rules  whereby 
their  possible  arbitrariness  might  be  kept  down  and  judicially 
reviewed.  Mr.  Beale  admitted  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  the  well-known  legal  "tests  of  insanity"  in  criminal 
cases,  but  insisted  that  a  medical  rule,  though  far  superior 
scientifically,  might  have  to  be  so  general  as  to  be  un- 
workable. "Even  the  criminal  law  moves,  though  slowly. 
We  hope  that  by  getting  into  closer  relations  with  the 
psychiatrists  and  sociologists  we  can  move  faster."  With 
these  words  be  indicated  that  thoughtful  lawyers  are  only 
too  ready  and  eager  to  seek  and  accept  any  aid  that  the 
other  social  sciences  can  give  them  in  the  solution  of  a 
problem  that  concerns  them  all. 

The  Massachusetts  Conference  on  Mental  Factors  in 
Crime  achieved,  in  sufficient  measure,  the  goal  set  for  it. 
It  gave  an  opportunity  for  various  points  of  view  to  be 
presented  by  experts ;  and  without  passing  resolutions,  or 
"going  on  record,"  or  advocating  that  legislation  of  one 
sort  or  another  be  immediately  enacted,  it  took  one  more 
important  step  in  that  informing  of  the  public  mind  that  is 
the  sine  qua  non  to  ushering  in  the  already-perceptible  new 
era  in  the  social  treatment  of  criminality. 


The  Common  Welfare 


RED  MAN— AND  WHITE 

THE  Senate  by  unanimous  vote  has  instructed  an 
investigation  of  the  Indian  Bureau  and  of  matters 
affecting   American    Indians.     The    Senate   action 
followed  a  series  of  hearings,  now  printed,  which 
themselves    are    an    important    exhibit    in    Indian 
affairs.    It  will  have  the  benefit  also  of  the  economic  and 
social  survey  of  the  Indians  recently  made  by  the  Institute 
of    Government    Research    at    the    request    of    Secretary 
Hubert  Work   and   just   released   to  the   public.     Here   in 
the   most   comprehensive    study    yet    made,    lies    a   picture 
drawn  by  impartial   specialists   which   underscores   impera- 
tively   the    need    for    further    understanding    and    aid    of 
the    eldest    American     race.      Its    eloquent    testimony    on 
the  present  plight  of  a  primitive  people  enmeshed  in  the 
white  man's  civilization  will  be  reviewed  in  a  later  issue  of 
The  Survey. 

An  appropriation  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  has  been  made 
for  the  senatorial  investigation  to  be  conducted  before  the 
next  Congress.  The  investigating  committee  has  for  its 
chairman  Senator  Lynn  J.  Frazier  of  North  Dakota — who 
is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee — and 
includes  Senators  Pine  and  Thomas  of  Oklahoma,  LaFol- 
lette  of  Wisconsin,  and  Wheeler  of  Montana.  It  has  re- 
tained Lewis  R.  Glavis  as  its  attorney  and  chief  of  investi- 
gations. Mr.  Glavis  was  the  chief  witness — essentially  the 
prosecutor — in  the  Ballinger  case  during  the  Taft  adminis- 
tration, with  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  now  a  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  as  his  attorney.  He  is  identified  with  the 
conservation  program  and  has  had  much  contact  with  Indian 
affairs  through  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  committee  will 
proceed  slowly  with  investigations  in  Washington  and 
throughout  the  Indian  country,  in  advance  of  its  public 
hearings.  A  complete  fact-supporting  program  of  remedial 
legislation  for  Indians  is  the  end  to  be  hoped  for. 

Louis  Marshall,  of  New  York,  the  eminent  constitutional 
lawyer,  has  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  Pueblo  Tribes  of 
New  Mexico  at  the  instance  of  the  American  Indian  De- 
fense Association,  Inc.  Mr.  Marshall's  services  are  a  gift 
to  the  Indians.  The  Pueblo  Conservancy  Act,  which  be- 
came law  March  13,  authorizes  the  secretary  of  the  interior 
to  place  a  debt  of  $1,643,311  on  the  lands  of  six  Pueblo 
tribes  situated  north  and  south  of  Albuquerque.  The  act 
permits  but  does  not  necessitate  a  burdening  of  these  tribes 
with  a  debt  which,  the  Indian  Defense  Association  believes, 
would  be  confiscatory  and  inequitable.  Large  railway,  urban 
and  corporate  interests  are  involved.  The  secretary  of  the 
interior,  as  directed  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  must  devise 
an  agreement  with  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Conservancy 
District,  and  the  Indian  Defense  Association  holds  that 
it  is  still  within  the  discretion  of  the  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior to  make  of  the  Act  of  Congress  a  beneficent  instru- 
ment. Severe  pressure  is  being  brought  on  the  Interior 
Department  to  contract  to  spend  the  maximum  sum  author- 
ized in  the  Act,  and  every  dollar  expended  becomes  a  mort- 


gage on  the  Indians.  A  half  million  more  or  less  of  the 
Indian  money,  according  to  the  Indian  Defense  Association, 
would  be  used  exclusively  for  the  construction  of  works 
needed  by  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  and  the  City  of  Albuquer- 
que and  other  towns.  Momentous  litigation  in  the  federal 
courts  may  result  from  the  situation. 

Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  president  of  the  American  Indian 
Defense  Association,  addressed  the  Tri-State  Conference  of 
Social  Agencies  of  the  Pacific  Coast  in  Yosemite,  May  25, 
on  social-service  opportunities  in  the  Indian  field.  He  will 
address  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California  on  the  gen- 
eral Indian  problem,  and  will  meet  with  the  Indian  Defense 
bodies  of  Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Angeles  in  June,  and  sub- 
sequently visit  among  the  southwest  Indian  reservations. 

LET  TRUTH  FIND  ITS  LEVEL 

NEWTON  D.  BAKER,  Emory  R.  Buckner,  Charles 
C.  Burlingham,  John  W.  Davis,  Bernard  Flexner, 
Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  Charles  P.  Howland,  Victor  Mora- 
wetz,  Charles  Nagel,  Walter  H.  Pollak  and  Elihu  Root 
join  in  signing  the  prefatory  note  which  introduces  the  first 
of  the  six  octavo  volumes,  each  of  a  thousand  pages,  which 
will  at  once  preserve  and  make  available  to  the  public  the 
Transcript  of  the  Record  of  the  trial  of  Nicola  Sacco  and 
Bartolomeo  Vanzetti  in  Courts  of  Massachusetts  and  Sub- 
sequent Proceedings  1920-27.  The  publishers  are  Henry 
Holt  and  Company,  and  the  publication  is  the  result  of  the 
unstinted  labor  by  a  group  of  lawyers  and  the  money  con- 
tributions of  those  who  regard  the  trial  as  one  of  the  great 
cases  in  our  criminal  law,  a  portentous  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  institutions. 

Here  in  this  neutral  record  is  grist  for  the  slow-grinding 
gods  of  liberty  and  justice.  With  the  exception  of  the 
explanatory  title-pages,  a  table  of  contents  and  an  index, 
the  record  is  to  be  printed  without  any  change  whatever. 
Even  misspelled  words  and  errors  of  punctuation  will  re- 
appear. Stenographic  minutes  of  the  trial,  motions,  bills  of 
exception,  briefs,  decisions,  sentences,  petitions,  official  state- 
ments, minutes  of  the  Lowell  Committee's  proceedings,  the 
governor's  decision,  the  report  of  the  committee,  the  earlier 
'Bridgewater  trial  of  Vanzetti,  and  the  final  proceedings  be- 
fore state  and  federal  judges  as  the  men  awaited  execution 
last  August,  will  be  marshalled  in  the  volumes  as  they  issue 
during  the  summer.  No  profit  will  accrue  from  the  pub- 
lication of  the  record,  certain  friends  having  contributed 
towards  the  expense.  It  is  planned  to  make  the  books  avail- 
able to  every  important  library.  The  basis  for  judgment 
will  thus  be  at  hand  for  publicists,  lawyers,  and  men  of  re- 
sponsibility, whatever  may  be  their  calling.  Thus  the  record 
should  find  its  own  way  to  the  minds  of  people  who  are 
competent  to  pass  on  it,  letting  truth  find  its  own  level, 
now  that  the  means  for  finding  truth  are  at  hand. 

The  prefatory  note  by  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
bar  follows  in  part: 

In  his  Historical  Trials,  Sir  John  MacDonell  speaks  thus 
of  the  difficulties  confronting  the  historian  of  great  trials: 
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"No  entirely  complete  report  of  any  ancient  trial  exists.  I 
mean  complete  in  the  sense  in  which  are  our  legal  reports;  no 
verbatim  record  of  all  the  evidence,  together  with  the  inter- 
locutory remarks  of  judges  or  jurymen.  Rarely  are  all  the 
speeches  given  in  full;  generally  only  one  is  preserved;  it  is 
much  if  we  have  a  meagre  account  of  the  course  of  proceed- 
ings and  the  result.  All  that  we  know  may  be  derived  from 
an  advocate  speaking  as  such  or  from  a  rhetorician  or  an  his- 
torian who  was  not  a  lawyer.  Conceive  the  task  of  unravelling 
the  merits  and  issues  in  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  solely 
from  Burke's  heated  rhetoric.  Imagine  the  ideas  of  posterity 
as  to  the  Parnell  Commission,  if  the  only  record  were  Sir 
Charles  Russell's  speech,  supplemented  by  an  account  to  be 
found  in  partisan  history.  There  is  rarely  any  clear  state- 
ment of  the  points  of  law  raised  and  decided.  There  is  noth- 
ing corresponding  to  our  wonderful  series  of  Year  Books,  or 
to  our  Reports  of  the  State  Trials,  or  to  the  verbatim  reports 
which  for  some  two  centuries  we  have  had  of  all  the  chief 
trials.  As  to  the  medieval  trials,  matters  are  still  worse;  men 
were  tried,  so  to  speak,  in  the  dark  and  without  publicity, 
and  the  only  record  may  be  a  few  formal  documents." 

The  Sacco-Vanzetti  case  is  without  doubt  an  historical  trial. 
As  such  it  promises  to  be  the  subject  of  controversy  and  dis- 
cussion for  many  years  to  come.  It  is  important  that  the  com- 
plete record  of  all  the  proceedings  in  the  case  should  be  avail- 
able and  accessible  to  historical  students.  Very  few  copies  of 
the  record  are  now  in  existence,  and  these  practically  not  within 
reach  of  inquirers.  Without  the  record,  comment  and  criticism 
must  be  partial  if  not  partisan;  with  it,  there  can  be  no  excuse 
for  misrepresentation  through  ignorance  or  design. 

For  these  reasons  we  approve  the  printing  of  the  following 
volumes,  which  give  in  chronological  order  the  history  of  the 


SISTER  AND  BROTHER 

FOR  half  a  century  and  more,  Philadelphia  has  been  richer 
for  a  brother  and  two  sisters  who  have  given  openhanded- 
ly  not  only  of  their  means  and  their  time,  but  of  their  imagi- 
nation and  their  courage.  We  have  never  had  a  leisure  class 
in  this  country — in  the  English  sense.  Could  we  make  leisure, 
if  we  had  it,  something  dynamic ;  something  that  transcended 
consumption,  or  aesthetic  appreciation,  or  philanthropy  or 
even  good  will;  something  sensitive  to  the  stirrings  of 
democracy,  hospitable  to  unpopular  causes,  fruitful  of  con- 
structive accomplishment?  Insofar  as  two  lives  can  answer 
this  question,  it  was  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  George 
and  Mary  Burnham.  They  were  children  of  fortune  in 
the  sense  that  their  father,  the  late  George  Burnham,  Sr., 
was  president  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  one 
of  the  great  business  leaders  of  his  day.  Throughout  a  long 
life  the  son,  who  died  in  1925,  was  a  force  in  the  civic 
life  of  Philadelphia  and  at  point  after  point  where  the 
municipality  today  conserves  the  social  well-being  of  this 
great  urban  center,  the  influence  of  his  pioneering  efforts 
and  his  liberal  outlook  are  felt.  The  daughter  shared  her 
brother's  passion  for  justice,  his  insurgent  sense  of  a  de- 
veloping life.  In  them,  causes  which  had  yet  to  win  public 
conviction  found  early  and  discriminating  support.  They 
knew  how  to  stand  their  ground — and  move  forward. 
Mary  A.  Burnham  died  last  month  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five.  Not  only  is  her  loss  felt  in  social  work  and  the  cul- 
tural activities  of  the  city,  but  the  Woman's  Party  and  the 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  have 
lost  a  gentle  but  unfailing  champion.  Both  Mr.  and  Miss 
Burnham  were  members  of  Survey  Associates  from  its  in- 
ception, as  is  Mrs.  Theodore  J.  Lewis,  their  surviving 


sister.  And  in  a  third  generation,  Mr.  Burnham's  son,  E. 
Lewis  Burnham,  is  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research. 

EIQHTY  CANDLES 

IT  does  not  come  to  all  of  us  to  be  eighty  and  to  count 
the  candles  on  a  tremendous  cake  borne  aloft  by  two 
little  turbaned  genii  who  looked  as  if  they  had  dropped  out 
of  a  Maxfield  Parrish  painting.  Robert  W.  de  Forest  had 
that  experience  this  spring  in  the  midst  of  a  company  which 
was  almost  as  varied  as  his  activities.  Here  was  a  knight 
in  fifteenth  century  armor — the  real  thing  from  the  collec- 
tion at  the  Metropolitan.  Here  was  a  convict  in  stripes. 
Here  were  all  manner  and  ages  and  vocations  visualized  in 
the  representatives  of  the  hundred  and  one  organizations 
taking  part  in  his  birthday  celebration  at  the  Fine  Arts  Build- 
ing, New  York.  There  was  nothing  of  the  heavy-dinner  tri- 
bute about  it.  No  long  speeches.  Just  a  pageant  put  on  after 
the  manner  of  artists  to  hail  a  glowing  event,  with  John  H. 
Finley  as  chief  sheik,  getting  off  execrable  poetry  in  in- 
imitable unction,  with  caravans  of  lofty  two-dimension 
camels,  magic  carpets  and  dancing  children,  with  jewel 
caskets  and  flowers  and  other  symbols  of  Mr.  de  Forest's 
major  interests ;  and  then  a  procession  of  representatives 
from  the  cooperating  organizations  in  the  fields  of  the  arts, 
citizenship,  philanthropy  and  the  like,  handing  in  their  greet- 
ings and  resolutions  to  be  bound  into  a  volume  for  the  guest 
of  honor.  Judge  Julian  W.  Mack,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Survey  Associates,  in  a  colored  smock — which  he  wore  as 
familiarly  as  he  wears  the  black  robe  on  the  bench — and 
across  his  shoulder  a  huge  editorial  pencil,  presented  the 
resolutions  of  Survey  Associates.  These  read : 

We  are  told  that  twenty  years  have  been  added  to  the  aver- 
age span  of  life  by  advances  in  health  and  other  humanitarian 
activities.  To  these  you  have  contributed  by  your  spirited 
leadership,  your  robust  tolerance,  your  social  vision.  With 
these  The  Survey  is  concerned  as  an  adventure  in  cooperative 
journalism  which  you  founded  in  1912  and  which  has  its  roots 
in  journals  you  fostered  in  the  go's.  We  claim  those  twenty 
years  for  you,  beginning  now.  May  they  be  joyous  and  creative, 
as  the  years  that  have  gone  before;  and  may  we  share  in  them. 

The  celebration  was  engineered  by  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Arts  of  which  Mr.  de  Forest  is  president ;  as  he 
is  also  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation, the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York,  Survey  Associ- 
ates, the  National  Housing  Association  and  the  New  York 
Charity  Organization  Society. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Mr.  de  Forest  was  presented 
with  a  layman's  art  medal  in  behalf  of  the  Societe  des  Archi- 
tects Diplomes  par  le  Gouvernement  Fran^ais.  Announce- 
ment was  made  that  the  week  following  he  would  be 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Social  Sciences.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  long-time  director  of 
the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Cornell,  and  Willis  Rod- 
ney Whitney,  director  of  the  research  laboratory  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  since  1904,  were  the  two  other 
recipients  of  the  gold  medal  of  this  institute  on  May  3. 

PATRIOTISM  OF  THE  QOLDEN  RULE 

"T  OVE  of  country,"  wrote  Louis  F.  Post,  "must  be  none 
L,  less  than  love  of  one's  neighbors  within  a  nation's 
boundaries.  If  it  be  love  of  them  in  very  truth,  it  must 
consist  in  devotion  to  those  ideals  and  institutions  of  the 
country  which  guarantee  equal  rights  to  all  its  inhabitants. 
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Then  there  is  a  larger  patriotism,  a  patriotism  which  em- 
braces the  world,  and  is  the  political  expression  of  the 
Golden  Rule."  Because  Louis  Post  not  only  said,  but  lived 
these  words,  it  was  a  rich  tribute  of  homage  that  his  friends 
and  followers  brought  to  the  meeting  called  in  his  memory 
by  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation  in  New  York  City 
a  few  weeks  since.  From  a  promising  career  as  a  brilliant 
young  lawyer,  Mr.  Post  turned  to  ally  himself  with  Henry 
George  in  the  cause  of  the  poverty-stricken  and  the  dis- 
possessed, and  as  writer,  editor,  speaker  and  tireless  friend, 
he  carried  their  banner  to  the  very  close  of  his  long  life 
last  winter.  In  the  dark  years  of  war,  as  assistant  secretary 
of  labor  in  the  two  Wilson  administrations,  he  stood  fear- 
lessly as  a  bulwark  against  hysteria  and  panic.  "I  know  of 
no  single  act  which  required  more  courage,  more  intellectual 
keenness,  more  sheer  ability,"  said  Norman  Thomas  at  that 
meeting,  "than  Louis  Post's  single-handed  fight  to  prevent 
the  deportation  of  some  three  thousand  or  more  men 
arrested  in  the  famous  anti-Red  raids  in  the  last  of  1919 
and  the  first  of  1920."  In  an  editorial  recalling  Mr.  Post's 
championship  of  civil  liberty  in  this  "sorry  episode  of  the 
deportations  delirium,"  as  well  as  his  devotion  to  such 
American  idealism  as  the  Single  Tax  and  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  Baltimore  Sun  declared,  "None  could  more 
perfectly  meet  the  test  of  'loo  per  cent  Americanism'  than 
Louis  F.  Post." 

LETTERS  AND  SPURS 

SEE  what  an  article  in  Survey  Graphic  does  for  a  young 
man!  In  the  April  1927  Graphic,  Colonel  Peter  E. 
Traub  wrote  on  If  War  Came  Tomorrow.  Last  month  he 
was  made  a  brigadier  general.  Contributing  factors  were 
General  Traub's  war  record  as  commander  of  a  brigade  of 
very  active  troops  on  the  western  front,  and  his  intelligent 
leadership  for  the  past  four  years,  of  the  Seventy-seventh 
Division  Reserve.  General  Traub  has  only  five  months  to 
serve  before  retiring  from  active  service,  but  in  physique  and 
in  point  of  view  he  is  young  enough  to  do  a  lot  of  energetic 
living  for  the  next  twenty  years. 

i928's  RECORD  IN  CHILD  LABOR 

WITH  the  adjournment  of  the  1928  legislatures,  we 
can  once  more  check  up  gains  and  losses  in  the 
child-labor  field.  Only  ten  law-making  bodies  were  in 
session  (including  Congress,  which  passed  a  bill  for  the 
District  of  Columbia)  but  these  represented  states  with  the 
lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  standards  of  child  labor  and 
school  attendance. 

In  two  states,  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  no  legislation 
was  introduced.  The  former  had  materially  strengthened 
its  child-labor  law  at  the  previous  legislature  and  at  present 
the  outstanding  problem  is  that  of  enforcement.  In 
Mississippi  a  field  survey  by  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  was  in  progress  and  it  was  advised  that  legis- 
lation be  deferred  until  the  next  session,  to  be  preceded  by 
an  educational  campaign  based  on  this  study. 

Although  afflicted  with  the  weakest  law  in  the  country, 
South  Carolina  was  unwilling  to  consider  child-labor  legis- 
lation. The  school  law,  however,  was  amended,  lengthening 
the  compulsory  attendance  period,  increasing  the  penalty  for 
violation,  and  providing  for  attendance  officers.  Unfor- 
tunately these  provisions  were  accompanied  by  a  reduction 
from  twelve  to  ten  years  of  the  poverty  exemption.  Farm 
and  home  work  were  undoubtedly  in  the  minds  of  the  law- 


makers, but  in  South  Carolina  the  fourteen-year  age  limit 
applies  only  to  factories  and  mines,  and  this  loophole  in  the 
school  law  makes  it  possible  for  children  of  ten  not  only 
to  leave  school  but  to  engage  in  many  sorts  of  work.  The 
governor  of  South  Carolina  vetoed  the  appropriation  for 
attendance  officers  but  has  not  yet  taken  action  on  the  bill 
itself. 

Virginia  and  Kentucky,  both  with  child-labor  laws  con- 
forming fairly  well  to  minimum  standards,  made  advances 
in  educational  legislation — their  chief  point  of  weakness. 
Kentucky  strengthened  the  administrative  provisions  of  its 
attendance  law,  and  the  Virginia  School  Code  raised  the 
compulsory  attendance  age  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  years 
unless  the  elementary  course  has  been  completed.  For  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Congress  has  just  passed  a  revision 
which  removes  the  poverty  exemption  for  children  under 
twelve,  extends  the  eight-hour  day  and  six-day  week  to  all 
minors  under  eighteen,  forbids  work  before  7  A.  M.,  raises 
the  standards  for  work  permits,  raises  the  age  for  street 
trades,  and  regulates  employment  in  dangerous  occupations. 

Among  the  northern  industrial  states,  New  Jersey  suc- 
ceeded in  its  third  effort  to  raise  by  one  year  the  educational 
requirement  for  children  who  leave  school  to  work.  The 
present  increase  is  not  sufficient,  but  with  many  of  the  edu- 
cational and  women's  groups  of  the  state  lined  up  against 
the  measure,  it  was  impossible  to  accomplish  more.  To 
organized  labor  is  due  a  large  part  of  the  credit  for  the 
passage  of  this  measure.  A  bill  attempting  to  control  the 
work  of  migratory  children  from  other  states  failed.  Real 
advances  are  to  be  recorded  in  Rhode  Island.  Hours  are 
reduced  from  ten  a  day  and  fifty-four  a  week  to  nine  a 
day  and  forty-eight  a  week;  night  work  is  forbidden  after 
7  p.  M.  instead  of  8  p.  M. ;  and  the  street-trades  law  is  ex- 
tended. The  Massachusetts  League  of  Women  Voters 
sponsored  a  bill  to  set  a  flat  sixteen-year  age  minimum  for 
all  employment  and  to  raise  to  eighteen  the  age  for  certain 
dangerous  occupations.  Because  of  its  failure  to  consider 
vacation  work,  continuation-school  attendance,  and  so  on, 
many  of  the  groups  interested  in  child  labor  did  not  support 
the  bill,  and  it  was  defeated. 

The  remaining  state,  New  York,  had  perhaps  the  most 
significant  legislative  history  of  all,  its  outstanding  feature 
the  cooperation  of  the  State  Departments  of  Labor,  Edu- 
cation, and  Health,  the  New  York  Child  Labor  Committee, 
the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  Associated  Industries,  and 
other  groups  in  redrafting  the  child-labor  and  school- 
attendance  laws.  Present  standards  were  firmly  entrenched, 
and  improved  at  many  points.  The  significance  of  this  legis- 
lation lies  not  so  much  in  its  advances,  though  real  gains 
were  made,  but  in  the  fact  that  all  the  groups  concerned, 
including  the  state  organization  of  employers,  have  now 
gone  on  record  as  endorsing  the  present  high  standards  of 
New  York  State  which,  it  had  been  feared,  might  become 
a  target  of  attack  following  the  publication  last  fall  of  a 
child-labor  program  by  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers which  fell  considerably  below  the  New  York 
State  standards.  In  one  respect  the  law  was  lowered:  the 
continuation-school  age,  which  was  to  have  been  raised  to 
eighteen  in  September,  was  definitely  fixed  at  seventeen,  the 
present  age.  Although  the  State  Department  of  Education 
and  organized  labor  were  strongly  in  favor  of  eighteen  as 
the  ultimate  age,  al)  agreed  that  it  was  impracticable  at  the 
present  time. 

Perhaps  the  chief  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  year's  ex- 
perience is  the  realization  that  in  the  absence  of  a  federal 
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law  we  are  faced  \vith  two  distinct  legislative  problems — 
that  of  making  bad  states  good,  and  good  states  better.  This 
year  something  has  been  accomplished  along  both  of  these 
lines,  though  the  advance  in  the  "bad"  states  is  relatively 
slight.  Indifference  rather  than  active  opposition,  however, 
seems  to  be  the  present  foe  of  legislation — a  fact  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  preparing  for  the  big  legislative  year  of  1929 
when  forty-three  states  will  have  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering provisions  for  the  improvement  in  their  child-labor 
laws. 

OMAHA'S  MOST  VALUABLE  CITIZEN 

HAIL  to  Dr.  Harold  Gifford  of  Omaha!  And  hail  to 
the  Omaha  Post  of  the  American  Legion.  On  the 
choice  of  the  nine  past  commanders  of  that  post,  Dr.  Gifford 
has  been  awarded  the  legion's  civic-service  citation  as 
"Omaha's  most  valuable  citizen  for  1927."  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  act  was  revealed  when,  as  he  was  handed  the 
honor  at  the  City  Hall,  Dr.  Gifford  said : 

I  had  been  informed  in  a  rather  mysterious  manner  that 
something  like  this  was  to  happen.  I  was  surprised,  as  I 
had  believed  the  American  Legion  was  against  pacifists  and 
socialists. 

But  if  you  can  believe  that  a  pacifist  is  one  who  abhors 
war  and  its  evils,  and  studies  it  in  all  its  phases  to  the  end 
that  war  may  some  day  be  abolished  forever  and  ever,  and  if 
you  can  believe  that  a  socialist  is  one  who  studies  conditions 
with  an  idea  of  alleviating  injustice,  then  I  am  both.  And  I 
am  very  happy  at  receiving  this  honor. 

C.  D.  Sturtevant  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  called 
the  overture  on  the  part  of  the  Omaha  veterans  a  "graceful 
and  wonderful  thing,"  and  in  his  brief  talk  said: 

You  men  who  served  in  the  War,  by  means  of  that  service 
are  in  a  position  to  know  what  devotion  to  a  cause  has  counted 
most,  and  your  selection  will  prove  to  be  a  popular  choice. 

And  John  L.  Kennedy,  the  first  and  only  other  Omahan 
to  receive  the  citation,  added : 

You  may  call  Dr.  Gifford  many  names;  you  may  call  him 
pacifist  and  socialist,  but  he  is  a  man.  The  legion  has  honored 
itself  in  honoring  him. 

In  his  professional  life,  Dr.  Gifford  is  one  of  our  rank- 
ing specialists  in  the  eye  and  is  called  in  consultation  over 
wide  areas  west  of  the  Mississippi.  He  was  a  pioneer  in 
his  field,  and  for  twenty-five  years  was  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  opthalmology  of  the  Medical  College  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  which  awarded  him  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws  in  1921.  He  was  a  classmate  fifty 
years  ago  at  Cornell  of  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  secretary  of 
the  National  Consumers  League,  and  like  her  has  had  a 
life-long  interest  in  social  and  economic  problems,  matching 
his  work  as  a  scientist  with  a  pliant  and  insurgent  approach 
to  social  and  economic  problems.  He  is  an  amateur  botanist, 
and  one  of  his  dreams  has  been  to  conserve  for  future  gen- 
erations the  stretch  of  bluffs  and  woodlands  that  mark  the 
river  bends  near  Omaha.  The  river  drive  was  his  inspira- 
tion, and  he  has  given  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  south  of 
the  city  for  parks  and  reserves — among  them  the  site  of 
the  Boy  Scout  camp.  One  of  the  members  of  The  Survey 
staff  remembers  a  windy  day  when  Dr.  Gifford  stood  on 
the  bluff  above  the  Missouri  River  and  outlined  his  dream 
for  Omahans  of  the  future. 

The  citation  of  the  American  Legion  follows: 

American  Legion  Civic  Service  Citation,  1927.    Be  it  remem- 


bered: That  by  authority  conferred  upon  its  officers  and  past 
commanders  by  resolution  of  its  members,  Omaha  Post  No.  I, 
American  Legion,  hereby  cites  Harold  Gifford,  builder  of 
the  health  and  citizenship  of  Omaha's  children ;  author  and 
sponsor  of  far-seeing  designs  for  the  city's  orderly  and  beauti- 
ful growth;  donor  of  places  of  beauty  for  the  recreation  and 
inspiration  of  all  the  city's  people ;  lover  of  nature  and  of  its 
wild  life,  whose  energy  and  foresight  have  preserved  them  for 
the  city's  future  generations;  open-handed  giver  to  public  cause 
and  private  charity;  fearless  exponent  of  constructive  plans 
for  the  greater  Omaha  of  the  future. 

As  the  resident  of  greater  Omaha,  who  by  forty  years'  of 
devotion  to  these  ends  culminating  during  the  year  1927,  has 
made  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  city  of  disinterested  and 
unselfish  service,  unassociated  with  his  vocation  and  personal 
interests. 

Fellow  members  of  Survey  Associates  will  appreciate  this 
tribute  to  Omaha's  first  citizen. 

TO  BROADEN  COLLEQIATE  LIFE 

MORE  work  done  and  more  freedom  in  doing  it,  is 
the  double  aim  of  a  new  program  of  study  to  be  put 
into  effect  this  fall  at  Columbia  College,  the  undergraduate 
division  of  Columbia  University.  The  new  plan,  the  result 
of  long  study  on  the  part  of  faculty  and  administrative 
officers,  replaces  a  program  which  has  been  in  effect  for  two 
decades. 

According  to  the  announcement  of  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  president  of  the  university,  the  first  two  years  of 
collegiate  work  will  be  reorganized  to  provide  "a  good 
general  education,"  so  that  if  the  student  does  not  desire 
further  study  of  this  type  he  will  have  "accomplished  some- 
thing that  is  definite  and  most  helpful  in  making  him  an 
intelligent  citizen."  The  junior  and  senior  years  are  to 
offer  only  work  "of  genuine  university  character  in  prepara- 
tion either  for  professional  or  graduate  schools  in  the 
university,  or  a  preparation  for  the  yet  more  serious  business 
of  living." 

Two  conspicuous  features  of  the  new  program  are  lecture 
courses  demanding  neither  prerequisites  nor  examinations, 
giving  a  comprehensive  general  view  over  important  fields 
of  knowledge,  and  reading  courses  given  cooperatively  by 
two  or  three  instructors  in  departments  which  are  different 
but  whose  work  is  somewhat  allied.  Students  competent  to 
omit  required  courses  will  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  The 
whole  plan  will  attempt  to  "measure  progress  toward  the 
bachelor's  degree  in  terms  of  real  achievement,  rather  than 
in  terms  of  prescribed  courses,  or  hours,  or  points,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind." 

DOWN  STAQE 

A  COMMITTEE  has  reprinted  the  appreciation  which 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard  wrote  for  the  memorial 
service  in  December  to  Mrs.  Gordon  Norrie  in  New  York. 
It  tells  of  her  part  in  civic  and  social  activities — her  fearless- 
ness and  keenness  of  spirit.  Mr.  Villard's  concluding  para- 
graph is  one  which  gives  in  a  way  a  new-old  setting  for  such 
a  life  and  such  a  work.  "Thus  ends  our  play,"  he  wrote. 
"There  is  no  curtain  to  come  down  on  Moralities;  the  old 
stage  had  no  drops.  None  is  needed  here,  no  reason  to 
screen  the  beauty  and  the  holiness  here  set  forth  before 
which  Death  himself  is  at  a  loss.  Backstage  there  still 
stand,  huddled,  beaten,  Mistress  What-Care-I,  and  Dame 
Hardheart,  and  foul  Madam  Content,  her  face  painted  and 
puffed,  sordid  Ambition,  and  the  strumpet  Compromise,  ever 
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luring  men  to  their  fall,  her  hand-maidens  Prejudice,  Super- 
stition, Idleness  and  Folly  about  her.  Downstage  stands  an- 
other group:  Honesty,  Bravery,  Steadfastness,  Unselfish- 
ness, Truth,  Faith,  and  Vision,  with  Character  at  their 
head.  They  stand  united  at  Margaret  Norrie's  side,  their 
wreaths  triumphant  upon  her  bier." 

MERCHANT  CITIZENS 

OOMETHING  over  forty  years  ago,  an  immigrant  boy 
^  of  sixteen  turned  up  in  Pittsburgh,  from  Viernheim, 
Germany.  His  name  was  Henry  Kaufmann,  and  he  was 
to  become  one  of  that  remarkable  group,  of  department-store 
owners  who  have  contributed  so  signally  to  American  com- 
munity life.  The  very  fact  that  a  department  store 
synthesizes  callings  and  lines  of  trade,  and  that  its  fortunes 
are  dependent  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  community, 
and  especially  upon  the  prosperity  of  a  community's  wage- 
earners,  has  seemed  to  give  the  business  leaders  in  this  field 
a  broader  and  deeper  grasp  of  the  common  welfare  than 
the  general  run  of  manufacturers,  for  example,  who  touch 
the  community  life  from  but  one  side. 

Henry  Kaufmann  is  a  case  in  point ;  and  in  his  case  also 
is  the  recollection  of  his  experience  as  a  Jewish  immigrant 
foraging  amidst  the  tense  activities  of  the  American  steel 
center.  Herein,  no  doubt,  lies  the  clue  to  the  fact  that  with 
the  gift  of  a  new  addition — land,  buildings  and  equipment 
costing  $625,000 — to  Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement  in  Pitts- 
burgh, he  has  become  the  largest  single  donor  to  neighbor- 
hood work  in  America.  His  gifts  to  this  settlement,  in 
memory  of  his  daughter,  total  $1,750,000.  The  new  addition 
will  include  an  auditorium  in  memory  of  Mr.  Kaufmann's 
deceased  wife,  a  little  theater,  gymnasiums,  baths,  an  en- 
larged music  school,  additional  space  for  the  neighborhood 
art  school  and  the  handicraft  activities  of  the  settlement;  a 
fully  equipped  playground  and  a  new  "children's  milk  well." 
Mr.  Kaufmann's  gift  has  been  the  subject  of  a  congratu- 
latory resolution  of  the  City  Council  of  Pittsburgh. 

POSTINQS  OF  PEACE 

IN  one  phrase  or  another  we  often  acknowledge  that  peace 
has  its  casualties  no  less  than  war — young  lives  crippled 
or  snuffed  out  in  the  full  play  of  vitality  and  accomplish- 
ment. The  organized  groups  in  New  York  engaged  in  pro- 
moting good  will  and  in  advancing  our  international  rela- 
tions, have  had  this  borne  in  upon  them  in  an  especial  sense 
in  the  last  twelve  months.  To  spread  common  understand- 
ing and  build  up  constructive  public  policies,  in  this  field 
toward  which  Americans  were  so  indifferent  in  the  prewar 
years,  has  made  exacting  demands  both  on  strength  and 
idealism  and  both  have  been  offered.  The  secretary  of  one 
of  the  most  active  of  these  bodies  throughout  the  ten  years 
since  the  Armistice,  is  at  a  ranch  in  the  Southwest  slowly 
recovering  strength ;  the  former  chief  of  its  research  staff 
is  among  the  health  refugees  in  the  Adirondacks.  Their 
friends  anticipate  their  return  in  full  vigor  in  the  course  of 
time. 

In  the  case  of  one  of  the  buoyant  organizers  of  the  League 
of  Nations  Non-Partisan  Association,  the  full  measure  of 
devotion  has  been  given.  Marjorie  Driscoll  (Mrs.  Leland 
B.)  Duer  died  in  May  of  pneumonia,  after  a  winter's  effort 
into  which  she  had  put  the  remarkable  gifts  that  had  char- 
acterized her  social  work  in  earlier  years  and  her  secretary- 
ships of  the  Men's  and  Women's  City  Clubs.  The  firing 
line  of  peace  has  its  casualties — and  its  heroines. 


IN  FAVOR  OF  LIBERTY 


TO  those  whose  faith  in  the  vitality  of  the  great  liberal 
tradition,  expressed  in  Magna  Charta,  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  Article  I  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  have 
been  strained  by  the  successful  perversity  of  postwar  official 
and  unofficial  censorship,  the  opinion  of  the  highest  tribunal 
of  New  Jersey  in  the  case  of  Roger  Baldwin  and  others 
comes  like  an  east  wind  after  a  sultry  summer  day.  The  case 
arose  out  of  the  strike  of  the  silk-mill  workers  of  Paterson, 
New  Jersey,  which  began  on  August  i,  1924.  The  strik- 
ers had  planned  a  mass  meeting  in  Turn  Hall  on  the  eve- 
ning of  October  6,  to  voice  their  grievances.  The  police 
authorities  forbade  the  meeting  and  dispersed  those  who 
attempted  to  hold  it.  Whereupon  two  or  three  hundred 
persons  gathered  in  City  Hall  Plaza  and  at  "about  7.40  in 
the  evening  a  procession  of  about  thirty  persons  marched 
along  Market  Street  in  pairs  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
Association  of  Silk  Workers  to  the  plaza,  led  by  two  young 
women  bearing  an  American  flag,  and  immediately  behind 
walked  the  defendants,  John  C.  Butterworth,  Roger  N. 
Baldwin  and  Ferris  Frecka.  .  .  .  The  defendant  'Butterworth 
started  to  address  the  crowd,  saying  'Fellow  Workers,' 
whereupon  he  was  interrupted  by  police  officers,  who  asked 
him  if  he  had  a  permit  to  hold  a  meeting  at  that  time  and 
place,  to  which  inquiry  he  replied,  'This  is  my  permit,' 
holding  up  a  book  in  his  hand,  whereupon  he  was  put  under 
arrest,  to  which  he  made  no  resistance  but  quietly  sub- 
mitted." The  indictment  charged  defendants  with  unlaw- 
fully assembling  and  with  the  intent  "routously,  riotously 
and  tumultously  to  beat  and  assault  and  frighten  and  in- 
timidate certain  quiet  and  orderly  persons  then  and  there 
gathered  and  standing."  The  court  of  first  instance  con- 
victed Baldwin,  Butterworth  and  others  and  sentenced 
Baldwin  to  six  months  in  jail.  This  conviction  was 
sustained  by  the  state  Supreme  Court  whose  judgment  is 
now  reversed  by  the  state's  highest  tribunal,  the  Court  of 
Errors  and  Appeals. 

The  opinion  was  written  by  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Kalisch,  who  after  a  luminous  review  of  the  rights  con- 
firmed and  guaranteed  by  Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  "the  mainstay  of  the  British  Constitution  and  the 
bases  of  our  federal  and  state  constitutions,"  declares  that 
"these  constitutional  mandates,  being  in  favor  of  the  liberty 
of  the  people,  must  be  given  the  most  liberal  and  compre- 
hensive construction."  He  finds  that  the  object  of  the  plaza 
meeting  was  to  protest  publicly  against  action  taken  by  the 
police  authorities  which  prevented  the  strikers  from  holding 
their  meeting  to  vent  their  grievances  in  a  public  hall  and 
that  this  object  was  not  per  se  unlawful.  He  finds  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  strikers  or  their 
sympathizers  "to  reasonably  create  in  the  minds  of  firm  and 
courageous  persons  a  well-grounded  fear  of  threatened 
danger  to  the  public  peace."  On  grounds  of  fact  and  law, 
his  opinion  reversed  the  police  and  lower  courts  and  set 
Baldwin  free. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  through  Roger 
Baldwin  has  rendered  a  public  service  in  creating  the  occa- 
sion for  this  redefinition  of  the  right  of  free  assembly  by 
competent  authority.  We  hope  that  the  union  will  make 
the  record  of  the  case  and  Justice  Kalisch's  opinion  con- 
veniently and  widely  available  as  a  textbook  on  those  basic 
guarantees  of  liberty  which  it  is  the  duty  of  all  citizens  to 
understand  and  defend. 


COMMUNITIES 


Mr.  City  Employe,  Banker 


By   ROLF  NUGENT 


THE  majority  of  callers  at  New  York's  Municipal 
Building  get  no  farther  than  the  department  on 
the  second   floor   that    issues   fishing   licenses   and 
marriage  licenses.    But   if  you  should  wander  as 
high  as  the  seventeenth  floor  and  as  far  down  the 
corridor  as  the  sign  "Municipal  Credit  Union,"  you  would 
see  in  operation  an  institution  which  is  writing  a  big  page 
in  the  epic  of  a  new  American  institution. 

You  step  up  to  the  barred  window  and  the  cashier  asks 
if  you  wish  to  make  a  payment  on  shares  or  on  your  loan, 
or  if  you  wish  to  borrow  from  the  credit  union.  If  you 
are  not  a  member,  perhaps  you  would  like  to  join — 
membership  is  open  to  any  city  employe.  Some  12,000 
city  employes  are  now  members — among  them,  1,000 
school  teachers,  1,200  firemen  and  2,000  policemen — and 
they  own  shares  in  the  credit  union  amounting  to  more 
than  $1,000,000. 

This  money  is  .used  to  finance  the  personal  needs  of  the 
members  themselves.  The  most  common  purpose  for  loans 
is  to  meet  expenses  arising  from  childbirth,  sickness  or  death. 
Taxes,  the  winter  coal  supply,  home-building,  life  or  fire- 
insurance  premiums,  and  vacations  are  also  frequent  uses 
to  which  loans  are  put.  Many  members  use  their  borrowing 
privilege  to  buy  for  cash  things  that  they  would  otherwise 
have  bought  on  the  instalment  plan.  They  find  in  many 
cases  a  large  saving  can  be  had  by  financing  the  purchase 
of  their  automobile,  piano,  radio,  or  washing  machine 
through  the  credit  union. 

Any  one  who  holds  two 
five-dollar  shares  in  the 
credit  union  can  borrow 
from  it.  The  collateral  on 
which  he  borrows  is  his  own 
reputation  for  honesty  and 
integrity  among  his  fellow 
employes  and  the  reputation 
of  the  persons  who  are  will- 
ing to  endorse  his  note.  The 
purposes  of  the  loans  are 
carefully  examined  by  the 
credit  committee,  elected  by 
the  general  membership. 
They  assure  themselves,  like 
all  good  bankers,  that  the 
loan  will  be  put  to  a  useful 
purpose,  and  that  the  bor- 
rower will  be  able  to  repay 
it.  The  ordinary  loan  se- 
cured by  endorsements  is  dis- 
counted at  4.2  per  cent  and 
runs  for  ten  months.  Pay- 
ment is  made  in  equal 
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monthly  instalments.  On  loans  of  over  five  hundred  dollars 
for  home-building,  secured  usually  by  second  mortgages  in 
addition  to  endorsements,  the  annual  interest  charge  is 
8.4  per  cent  on  outstanding  balances.  On  loans  secured  by 
shares  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  loan,  the  interest  is 
7.2  per  cent.  In  each  case,  however,  the  basis  of  credit  is 
the  man's  reputation  with  his  associates.  Further  security 
is  of  secondary  importance,  but  honesty  and  stability  are 
paramount. 

How  effective  is  the  security  of  character?  The  answer 
lies  in  the  office  manager's  simple  statement  that  since  the 
organization  of  the  credit  union,  the  total  losses  of  the 
union  have  been  less  than  forty  dollars.  During  this  period 
loans  totaling  eight  million  dollars  have  been  made.  The 
protection  of  the  investors  in  the  credit  union  is  the  legal 
requirement  for  regular  examination  of  the  books  of  the 
credit  union  by  the  state  banking  department  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  guarantee  fund  to  which  one-quarter  of  all  annual 
earnings  must  be  assigned  until  the  fund  equals  the  capital 
or  exceeds  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  Municipal  Credit 
Union's  guarantee  fund  has  now  passed  the  hundred- 
thousand-dollar  mark.  One-half  of  this  fund  must  be  in- 
vested in  federal,  state,  or  certain  municipal  securities. 

Where  the  demand  for  loans  does  not  equal  the  funds 
available  for  this  purpose,  the  money  may  be  invested  in 
certain  prescribed  securities  in  addition  to  those  available 
for  the  investment  of  half  the  guarantee  fund.  Where  the 

demand  for  loans  exceeds 
the  supply  of  cash,  the  in- 
stitution may  borrow  under 
conditions  prescribed  by  law. 
The  Municipal  has  never 
failed  to  pay  a  6  per  cent 
dividend  since  its  organiza- 
tion. Its  policy  has  been  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  credit 
rather  than  to  increase  the 
dividend  rate.  At  the  close 
of  1927,  however,  a  3.6  per 
cent  extra  dividend  was  de- 
clared and  the  interest  rate 
reduced  at  the  same  time. 

The  whole  picture  of 
what  the  Municipal  Credit 
Union  has  accomplished  for 
employes  of  the  City  of  New 
York  cannot  be  presented 
unless  one  appreciates  their 
financial  condition  before  the 
advent  of  the  credit  union. 
Municipal  employes  were 
notoriously  improvident. 
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Arthur  H.  Ham,  vice-president  of  the  Provident  Loan 
Society  of  New  York  and  former  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Remedial  Loans  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
wrote  in  1911 : 

Let  us  imagine  a  parade  of  200,000  men  marching  16  abreast 
in  close  formation,  and  reaching  from  Washington  Arch  to 
130  Street,  a  distance  of  six  and  one-half  miles.  In  the  front 
ranks  are  2,000  policemen,  next  come  2,500  firemen,  then 
2,000  other  city  employes.  ...  If  we  will  just  imagine  a 
parade  of  this  size  and  character,  we  will  get  an  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  loan-shark  evil  in  New  York  City.  For  this  is 
the  procession  of  victims  of  the  loan  sharks  on  their  way  to 
the  loan  offices  to  make  their  payments.  Many  of  these  victims 
are  victims  of  their  own  improvidence.  This  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  back-bone  of  the  loan  business  is  made  up  of  city 
employes  and  employes  of  large  corporations  whose  pay  is 
regular  and  above  the  average,  and  whose  positions  are  fairly 
secure.  Many  also  are  victims  of  circumstances.  .  .  . 

USURY  among  city  employes,  so  wide-spread  fifteen 
years  ago,  is  today  a  rarity  in  comparison.  The  loan 
shark  tried  to  keep  his  borrowers  in  debt  so  that  they  might 
continue  to  pay  him  his  exorbitant  interest.  The  credit  union 
makes  an  effort  to  restore  its  borrowers  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  a  "pay  as  you  go"  basis.  The  very  facility  with  which 
a  credit-union  loan  is  amortized  is  in  itself  a  training  for 
the  accumulation  of  savings.  Many  borrowers,  when  the 
loans  are  repaid,  continue  to  accumulate  payments  on  shares 
at  the  same  rate  at  which  their  previous  loan  had  been 
amortized. 

Money  has  poured  into  the  Municipal  Credit  Union  so 
rapidly  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  limit  the  number 
of  shares  that  may  be  held  by  any  member  far  beyond  the 
legal  limitation.  When  the  limit  is  reached,  the  member  is 
advised  to  use  his  savings  for  the  purchase  of  investment 
securities  or  for  the  cancellation  of  the  mortgage  on  his 
home.  In  this  way,  small  savings  are  accumulated  and  are 
turned  in  bulk  into  income-producing  channels. 

Thrift  follows  in  the  wake  of  the  credit  union  for  several 
reasons:  First,  emergency  demands  for  cash  are  supplied 
te  members  on  terms  that  make  repayment  most  convenient 
to  the  borrower.  The  Municipal  Credit  Union  is  geared 
to  the  needs  of  city  employes  and  its  terms  can  be  further 
flexed  to  fit  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  individual  cases. 
The  ability  to  borrow  for  emergency  needs  is  a  necessary 
supplement  to  thrift.  The  borrowing  privilege  permits  the 
man  of  small  means  to  maintain  a  smaller  cash  reserve 
against  emergency  needs  and  to  divert  more  of  his  savings 
into  productive  uses ;  it  relieves  him  of  many  financial 
worries  that,  without  an  available  source  of  credit,  wracked 
the  happiness  of  his  home  life  and  destroyed  his  working 
efficiency.  It  is  an  essential  step  in  tapping  the  unproductive 
"stocking,  banks"  of  the  American  wage-earner.  The  security 
of  being  able  to  borrow,  whether  or  not  the  necessity  ever 
comes,  has  too  long  been  overlooked  in  thrift  promotion. 

Second,  each  member  has  a  personal  interest  in  his 
"miniature  bank"  because  he  shares  in  its  earnings  and  helps 
to  direct  its  policies  by  his  vote  for  its  officers. 

Third,  it  is  convenient  for  him  to  reach. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Municipal 
Credit  Union  is  its  second-mortgage  service.  Years  ago 
America  became  a  home-owning  nation  largely  because  of 
the  development  of  building  and  loan  associations.  Recently 
so  many  agencies  have  come  into  the  market  for  first  mort- 
gages that  first-mortgage  financing  is  no  longer  a  problem 
in  home  ownership.  But  in  metropolitan  communities,  real- 
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Chart  II:  Growth  in  membership  and  business 

estate  values  are  so  high  that  the  average  wage-earner  can- 
not meet  the  payment  necessary  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
a  home  down  to  the  first  mortgage.  Legally,  the  second- 
mortgage  business  is  almost  entirely  a  bootleg  business,  and 
the  borrower  pays  in  addition  to  a  normal  market  rate  for 
money,  added  costs  to  compensate  the  lender  for  his  risk 
and  the  odium  involved  with  an  illegal  transaction.  Natu- 
rally, this  leads  to  all  sorts  of  mortgage  sharkery  in  which 
many  a  property-owner  has  been  defrauded  out  of  his  entire 
equity  in  his  home.  The  Municipal  Credit  Union  started 
its  second-mortgage  business  partially  as  an  outlet  for  a 
growing  share  capital,  which  it  could  not  use  in  personal 
loans.  It  soon  found  that  it  could  cut  to  almost  one-third 
the  cost  of  commercial  second  mortgage. 

THE  real  service  that  this  institution  renders  in  help- 
ing to  finance  home  ownership  is  not,  however,  its  low 
interest  rates,  so  much  as  its  desire  to  have  the  borrower 
benefited  by  the  loan.  Many  city  employes  apply  for  mort- 
gage loans  to  buy  property  from  high-pressure  salesmen  who 
point  out  the  advantage  of  buying  a  home  over  paying  rent. 
They  point  out  that  the  interest  on  the  money  necessary  to 
buy  the  home  is  ten  dollars  a  month  less  than  the  rent. 
But  they  forget  to  add  that  taxes,  insurance  and  emergency 
incidentals  must  be  added  to  the  interest  cost,  and  what  is 
more  disastrous,  if  overlooked,  that  any  mortgage,  junior 
to  the  first,  must  be  rapidly  amortized  to  avoid  payment 
of  a  2O  per  cent  bonus  for  refinancing  when  it  falls  due. 
The  commercial  loan  company  asks  only,  "Will  the  money 
be  paid  back?"  The  cooperative  organization  adds  to  this 
question,  "Will  the  borrower  be  benefited  by  the  loan?" 
In  this  difference  lies  the  chief  advantage  of  cooperative 
credit  institutions. 

The  balance  sheet  and  income  statement  of  the  Municipal 
Credit  Union  are  worthy  of  attention.  Ninety-six  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  was  paid  to  members  in  dividends  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1927.  Eighty-four  thousand  dollars  of 
this  was  paid  out  of  current  income  and  the  balance  was 
paid  from  undivided  profits.  The  dividend  rate  payable 
from  current  earnings  was  about  8.3  per  cent,  which  is  ap- 
proximately the  average  rate  of  income  on  loans.  This 
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means  that  expenses  and  payments  to  the  guarantee  fund 
were  met  by  the  income  from  shares  which  either  were  not 
held  long  enough  to  receive  dividends  or  were  redeemed 
before  the  dividend  payment  date.  (See  Chart  I) 

For  every  dollar  of  shares,  the  credit  union  owns  $1.12^2 
in  assets  distributed  among  notes  receivable  (discounted  and 
unearned  interest  subtracted),  bonds  and  cash.  Equipment 
and  supply  inventories  are  not  included  in  the  balance  sheet. 


In  case  of  liquidation  therefore,  shareholders  would  receive 
more  than  the  par  value  of  shares  and  this  was  one  reason 
for  distributing  part  of  the  undivided  profits  as  an  extra 
dividend  this  year.  Chart  II  shows  the  growth  of  the  credit 
union  in  membership  and  business.  The  record  of  the 
Municipal  Credit  Union  has  long  been  used  as  Exhibit  A 
by  the  enthusiasts  in  cooperative  credit,  and  it  has  been  a 
big  factor  in  the  development  of  the  credit-union  movement. 


Uniting  Forty  Federations 


By  SAMUEL  A.  GOLDSMITH 


FOR  fifteen  years  there  has  been  discussion,  and  for 
approximately  five  years  serious  study,  of  relation- 
ships that  have  grown  up  between  national  Jewish 
organizations  and  local  Jewish  federations  and  or- 
ganizations.     Beginning   as   a    problem    of   finance, 
the  emphasis  has  shifted  gradually  to  problems  of  functions 
of    the    national    organizations    in    relation    to    functional 
development  of  social  work  in  local  communities,  particu- 
larly in  sixty-three  larger  centers  of  Jewish  population. 

At  the  Des  Moines  meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Jewish  Social  Service,  forty  federations  grouped  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  work  as  well  as  the 
budgets  of  the  various  national  Jewish  organizations  resident 
in  America  and  also  as  many  as  possible  of  the  Jewish  or- 
ganizations resident  in  Palestine.  Groups  of  Jewish  con- 
tributors had  been  irritated  in  some  instances  beyond  the 
possibility  of  clear  thinking  by  the  persistent  hammering  of 
appeals  for  money,  and  also  to  a  very  considerable  extent  by 
apparently  conflicting  theories  of  work  with  the  tuberculous, 
work  on  behalf  of  cultural  and  educational  projects,  work 
on  behalf  of  Jews  on  farms  and  Jewish  immigrants. 

The  40  federations  represented  in  their  constituent 
communities  well  over  three-quarters  of  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion in  the  country  and  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
Jewish  philanthropic  contributions.  They  asked  the  Bureau 
of  Jewish  Social  Research  to  make  a  study  of  the  31  Ameri- 
can Jewish  national  organizations  and  of  some  80  Palestinian 
organizations  that  had  been  listed  at  the  bureau's  office  in 
New  York.  It  was  subsequently  discovered  that  among  the 
31  organizations  were  some  susceptible  to  study,  some  not 
susceptible  to  study  or  control.  The  80  Palestinian  or- 
ganizations originally  listed  dwindled  to  some  41  upon  study, 
but  examination  by  a  special  committee  on  the  ground  in 
Palestine  disclosed  142  of  which  some  85  derived  75  per 
cent  of  their  support  from  the  United  States.  Added  to 
alf  these  are  organizations  resident  in  Europe,  generally 
speaking  educational  institutions,  which  from  time  to  time 
make  appeals  here  but  which  were  excluded  from  the  study. 
In  Cincinnati,  in  the  course  of  the  meetings  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Jewish  Social  Service,  May  9  to  13, 
the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Social  Research  was  pre- 
sented and  generally  speaking  accepted. 

The  trend  of  the  situation  can  be  best  gauged  from  the 
recommendations  that  were  adopted  by  the  representatives 
of  the  forty  federations  grouped  in  the  National  Appeals 
Information  Service.  First,  the  N.  A.  I.  S.  continues  to 
employ  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Social  Research  to  receive  and 
analyze  financial  and  functional  information  concerning  all 
national  organizations  and  to  make  special  studies,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  any  contemplated  expansion  of  activity 


or  building  facilities.  Second,  the  N.  A.  I.  S.  asks  national 
organizations  to  engage  in  joint  appeals  for  funds  in  the 
largest  Jewish  communities,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Chicago,  to  consider  the  establishment  of  joint  offices  and  to 
engage  their  collectors  jointly  to  cut  down  the  expense  of 
overhead;  in  other  cities  to  secure  jointly  their  funds 
through  the  Jewish  welfare  funds  and  the  Jewish  federa- 
tions. In  some  of  the  cities,  particularly  on  the  western 
coast  and  in  such  eastern  cities  as  Harrisburg,  Cincinnati, 
Detroit,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  Jewish  wel- 
fare funds  locally,  aside  from  the  Jewish  federations,  to 
discharge  the  obligations  of  the  local  Jewish  communities 
to  national  organizations  and  to  certain  local  cultural 
activities  whose  support  is  not  secured  from  the  chest  or 
Jewish  federation. 

NATIONAL  organizations  are  asked  to  place  their 
work  on  a  budgetary  basis  and  to  submit  their 
budgets  annually  for  analysis,  to  charge  fees  for  specific 
services,  to  make  charges  to  patients  in  the  various 
tuberculosis  sanatoria,  and  to  link  up  their  work  with 
local  medical  and  social  facilities  in  the  interests  of 
cooperative  development  on  behalf  of  both  the  local 
community  and  the  national  organizations.  The  executive 
committee  of  the  N.  A.  I.  S. — and  particularly  its  chair- 
man, William  J.  Shroder  of  Cincinnati — were  emphatic 
in  declaring  that  the  organization  would  develop  only  on  the 
basis  of  cooperation  by  national  agencies  and  that  it  was  its 
very  earnest  desire  to  work  the  problems  out  on  a  mutual 
basis  of  good  faith.  The  national  organizations  themselves, 
at  least  some  of  the  more  important  ones,  who  raise  the 
bulk  of  money  for  national  work,  already  have  gone  far 
toward  reaching  this  basis  of  understanding  and  good 
faith  with  the  Jewish  federations  during  the  last  five  years. 

The  National  Appeals  Information  Service  will  advise 
its  constituents  with  respect  to  the  national  organizations  or 
organizations  making  national  appeals  which  should  or  should 
not  receive  support.  With  the  banding  together  of  the  more 
important  Jewish  communities  in  the  country  to  reach  con- 
clusions on  the  basis  of  serious  study,  the  worthwhile  national 
organizations  will  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  their  funds 
with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  energy  and  money  and  to 
develop  their  programs  with  a  minimum  of  friction  and  a 
maximum  of  cooperation  with  local  Jewish  communities. 
The  N.  A.  I.  S.  represents  a  tremendous  stride  in  the  direc- 
tion of  working  out  national  programs  with  the  consent  and 
cooperation  of  local  communities,  which  have  a  sincere  desire 
to  discharge  their  obligation  to  support  national  and  inter- 
national organizations  whose  work  is  soundly  planned  and 
effectively  organized. 
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Rediscovering  the  Man  in  the  Worker 


By  ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 


DURING  the  staff  conference  at  which  the 
Grown  Up  number  of  the  Survey  (April  i, 
1928)  was  being  planned,  Geddes  Smith,  our 
former  managing  editor,  made  an  observation 
which  has  stuck  in  my  mind  as  peculiarly  sig- 
nificant of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  question  had  been 
raised  as  to  whether  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
adult  was  not  the  ability  to  see  life  in  terms  of  maturely 
considered  programs  for  the  better  organization  of  society, 
national  and  international.  His  answer  was  that  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  decade  had  bred  a  wholesome  skepticism 
of  our  ability  to  formulate  such  generous  schemes  with  any 
assurance  that  they  would  be  relevant  to  the  realities  of 
our  human  situation ;  that  before  we  could  effectively  pro- 
ceed to  any  such  ambitious  formulations,  we  needed  to  under- 
stand ourselves  as  individuals,  to  define  the  things  which 
we  as  individuals  want  of  life,  and  to  appraise  our  in- 
dividual and  environmental  resources  for  attaining  them: 
Our  thinking  about  social  planning  must  remain  turgid 
until  we  can  think  clearly  about  ourselves.  His  statement 
was  more  than  a  reiteration  of  the  Greek  "know  thyself" 
for  it  was  charged  with  the  implications  of  recent  scientific 
psychology  which  is  as  hopeful  of  its  ultimate  ability  to 
get  at  the  dynamics  of  the  individual  as  the  physicist  is  of 
his  ability  to  get  at  the  constitution  and  dynamics  of  the 
atom. 

The  application  of  this  point-of-view  to  the  problems  of 
human  relationships  in  industry  is  yielding  rich  values  not 
only  to  industry  but  also  to  education  in  general.  It  is 
rediscovering  the  man  in  the  worker,  who  during  the  dra- 
matic conquest  of  industry  by  the  machine  appeared  to  be 
losing  his  human  identity.  "To  manage  men  requires  under- 
standing them.  The  function  of  psychology  is  to  give  that 
understanding.  To  understand  men  requires,  among  other 
things,  knowing  as  far  as  possible  what  has  made  them  what 
they  are.  How  far  are  their  abilities,  their  desires,  and  their 
characters  inborn  and  therefore  fundamentally  unchange- 
able? How  far  are  they  acquired  and  therefore  subject  to 
change  by  the  same  forces  which  developed  them?  These 
are  questions  of  great  importance  in  industrial  relations. 
Until  we  know  the  sources  of  the  traits  that  play  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  any  human  situation,  we  are  not  fully 
equipped  to  deal  with  it."  With  these  sentences,  Elliott 
Dunlap  Smith  opens  his  book,  Psychology  for  Executives 
(Harpers:  price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey). 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  division  manager  in  the  Dennison  Manu- 
facturing Company  as  well  as  lecturer  in  Harvard.  To 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  follow  the  vast  output  of 
shears-and-paste-pot  writers  on  industrial  relations,  his  title 
is  likely  to  suggest  a  forbidding  array  of  pretentious  sta- 
tistics and  diagrams.  The  book  contains  nothing  of  the 
sort.  Neither  does  it  go  in  for  any  of  the  current  psycho- 


analytic jargon.  It  is  as  homely,  lucid  and  pointed  with 
instances  as  Poor  Richard's  Almanac.  Mr.  Smith  knows 
his  literature  from  Freud  to  Watson;  but  he  is  not  ob- 
sessed by  messianic  doctrine.  He  deals  with  the  substance 
of  expert  observation  in  the  spirit  of  an  Agassiz,  or  a 
Millikan. 

Take  the  hot  debate  between  the  100  per  cent  eugenists 
and  the  100  per  cent  behaviorists.  Mr.  Smith  avoids  both 
terms.  He  recognizes  that  one  of  the  most  bitterly  dis- 
puted questions  of  psychology  is  the  comparative  importance 
of  inheritance  and  conditioning,  the  scientific  answer  to 
which  "at  its  present  stage  seems  lost  in  controversy  and 
confusion."  Instead  of  confounding  the  confusion  by  chop- 
ping threshed  straw,  he  cites  cases.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
common  human  characteristic,  he  observes,  is  the  unparalleled 
capacity  of  man,  among  all  living  creatures,  to  learn.  What 
he  is  when  born  is  molded  from  day  to  day  and  year  to 
year  by  what  he  does  and  what  he  experiences.  He  acquires 
habits  —  tendencies  to  act  in  established  and  not  random 
ways. 


A^JD  because  these  ways  are  definite,  they  may  be 
analyzed,  modified,  improved.  "A  girl  fresh  from 
school  was  employed  in  a  paper-box  factory.  Her  ringers 
were  clumsy.  She  held  her  glue  brush  awkwardly.  She 
got  more  glue  on  her  fingers  than  on  the  edges  of  the  paper 
where  it  belonged.  She  tried  her  best,  but  she  could  make 
boxes  neither  quickly  nor  well.  A  year  later  she  was  mak- 
ing boxes  both  quickly  and  well.  In  a  few  years  she  had 
become  one  of  the  most  highly  skilled  box-makers  in  the 
factory.  Yet  she  then  expended  less  energy  and  tried  less 
hard  than  at  the  start.  She  had  changed  from  a  novice  to 
an  expert,  through  learning  working  habits."  Such  ob- 
servations lead  him  to  suggest  as  a  practical  guide  to  execu- 
tives that  although  there  are  unquestionably  hereditary  dif- 
ferences, "because  of  the  extent  to  which  the  development 
of  human  beings  may  be  influenced  by  environment,  and 
because  of  the  wide  differences  in  life-long  environmental 
conditions,  one  must  be  cautious  in  deciding  that  the  abilities 
or  defects  of  any  individual,  class,  or  race  are  inborn,  even 
though  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation."  The 
moral  of  which  is,  as  I  get  it,  that  it  is  the  business  of 
the  executive  to  replace  the  traditional  system  of  arbitrary 
hiring  and  firing  by  a  system  of  education  which  has  intel- 
ligent regard  for  the  latent  abilities  of  each  individual. 

A  most  illuminating  part  of  the  discussion  of  the  forces 
of  personality  has  to  do  with  the  incidence  of  repetitive 
work.  The  act  of  doing  repetitive  work  sets  the  operative's 
reveries  free.  He  spends  much  of  the  day  in  relatively 
uncontrolled  and  uncensored  thought.  "He  may  have  in- 
nocent or  evil  reveries.  ...  In  revery  a  person  may  re- 
hearse plans  of  revenge  or  self-help,  paying  little  attention 
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under  its  flickering  censorship  to  the  validity  of  means.  .  .  . 
Baffled  wishes  may  find  an  easy  outlet  in  the  dream  plans 
of  revery.  Whenever  contemplated  action  is  rehearsed,  a 
mental  habit — a  behavior  pattern — is  formed  ready  to  take 
place  in  action  at  some  unwary  moment  of  temptation.  .  .  . 
The  act  or  speech  may  thus  literally  take  place  before  one 
knows  it." 

These  statements  are  made  as  comments  on  cases.  A  new 
employe  is  inspecting  greeting  cards.  Her  job  consists  in 
looking  for  certain  specified  defects  and  rejecting  any  cards 
on  which  they  occur.  One  day  near  Christmas  it  impresses 
her  as  a  pity  to  throw  such  attractive  cards  away  for  such 
minor  defects.  Friends  would  hardly  notice  them.  She 
isn't  the  sort  that  would  steal.  But  is  this  stealing?  Why 
waste  the  cards?  They  are  pretty.  She  was  not  tempted 
to  take  perfect  cards. 

Excitement  weakens  the  censorship.  An  employer  in  the 
glow  of  explaining  the  beneficent  industrial  despotism  in  his 
factories  let  escape  him:  "We  treat  our  laborers  as  we 
treat  our  cattle.  We  keep  them  clean  and  well  fed,  and 
they  are  happy."  Stale  routine  may  do  for  the  higher 
executives  what  repetitive  work  does  for  the  operatives. 
"Except  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  an  executive  has  no 
business  to  let  himself  get  so  tired  that  he  does  things  he 
would  not  otherwise  do."  By  the  same  token,  he  needs 
to  remember  that  adequately  rested  employes  generally  have 
wholesome  reveries.  But  opportunity  for  intelligent  atten- 


tion is  better  than  random  revery  of  any  kind.  "The  prog- 
ress of  mechanical  efficiency  is  today  restoring  to  the  opera- 
tive the  opportunity  of  giving  intelligent  attention  to  his 
work.  .  .  .  Recently,  automatic  feeding  of  machines  has  been 
greatly  extended.  .  .  .  The  operative  ceases  to  be  a  machine 
feeder  and  becomes  a  machine  tender  ...  is  engaged  most  of 
the  time  in  work  that  calls  for  attention  and  thought." 

Mr.  Smith  calls  his  book  Psychology  for  Executives;  but 
he  leaves  the  reader  with  the  reassuring  conviction  that  every 
man  is  the  executive  of  his  own  life  and  that  the  problem 
of  management,  whether  of  one's  self  or  of  others,  is  one 
that  can  be  intelligently  dealt  with.  In  this  sense,  every 
man  is  a  manager.  The  executive,  in  the  sense  of  the  term 
as  used  in  the  title,  is  distinguished  from  the  least  of  the 
workers  only  insofar  as  he  has  mastered  these  techniques 
of  human  understanding  more  fully  than  they,  and  has  at 
once  the  ability  and  the  responsibility  for  them.  He  becomes 
the  guide  and  leader,  rather  than  the  boss.  "Hitherto  we 
have  read  theories  of  psychology  and  seen  visions  of  the 
help  they  might  give  us,  only  to  be  disappointed  in  our  at- 
tempts to  apply  them  to  life,"  says  Mr.  Dennison  in  his 
introduction.  "Psychology  has  been  too  far  away  from  the 
actual  problems  of  business."  And  from  the  a:tual  prob- 
lems of  the  common  man's  life.  Mr.  Smith  brings  the  best 
results  of  recent  experimental  psychology  very  near  to  both. 
His  book  is  not  for  "executives"  only;  it  is  for  educators, 
parents,  all  of  us  who  want  light  on  self-management. 


The  Manufacturers5  Program  Won't  Do! 


By  FLORENCE  KELLEY 


THE  hope  of  credulous  optimists  that  the  Junior 
Education     and     Employment     Program    of    the 
National    Association    of    Manufacturers    was    a 
minimum  to  be  applied  to  backward  states  only, 
has  received  a  fatal  blow.    We  quote:  "We  have 
never  believed   that   any   organization   has   the  omniscience 
with    respect   to   any   social   problem   which   justifies   it   in 
formulating  any  'Program'  which   is  proclaimed   as  either 
'minimum'  or  'maximum'   .   .   .  but  under  different  condi- 
tions  at  different   times  and   as   new   information   becomes 
available  we  might  enunciate  other  standards,  either  higher 
or  lower.  .  .  ."    (Italics  ours.) 

This  is  from  An  Analysis  of  the  Program  and  of 
Criticisms  Which  Have  Been  Made,  by  Noel  Sargent,  sec- 
retary of  the  association's  committee,  issued  April  17,  1928. 
Mr.  Sargent  explains  that  ".  .  .  the  present  analysis  and 
answers  to  specific  criticisms  have  been  referred  in  outline 
to  Mr.  Howell  Cheney,  chairman  of  our  committee.  They 
have  been  approved  in  principle  by  him  but  he  has  had  no 
opportunity  to  see  the  specific  language  employed."  It  is 
not  claimed  that  "these 
principles  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  association." 
As  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee of  which  Mr.  Cheney 
is  chairman,  Mr.  Sargent 
speaks  as  a  responsible  agent 
of  the  N.A.M.  The  thanks 
of  this  country  are  due  him 

for    disclosing    the    source    of  Courtesy  of  Consumers'  League  of 


the  N.A.M.'s  unwavering  opposition  to  the  eight-hours  day 
for  boys  and  girls  changing  from  school  to  industry  at  the 
fourteenth  birthday.  We  quote: 

It  has  been  claimed  that  in  addition  to  providing  for  a  forty- 
eight-hour  weekly  limitation  we  should  further  provide  for  an 
eight-hour  day  limitation.  We  are  not  prepared  to  do  so.  We 
feel  that  such  a  suggested  legal  limitation  would  be  opposed 
by  a  majority  of  our  directors  and  members,  not  because  of 
any  desire  to  work  children  long  hours,  but  because  of  a  belief 
that  the  recognition  of  a  uniform  eight-hour  basis  for  any 
group  of  workers  will  be  used  as  a  "peg"  with  which  to  try 
eventually  to  force  enactment  of  legislation  stipulating  a  legal 
eight-hour  day  for  all  workers.  To  such  compulsory  legal 
uniform  limitation  we  are  opposed. 

This  avowal  illuminates  the  persistent  determination  of 
the  N.A.M.  to  control  the  labor  of  youth.  For  example,  in 
Illinois  in  1895,  the  late  John  M.  Glenn,  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  obtained  a  decision  of 
the  state  supreme  court  that  the  eight-hours  law  applying  to 
"female  employes"  in  manufacture  was  contrary  to  the 

Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  court  stated  that 
a  statute  applying  solely  to 
minors  might  have  been 
sustained.  The  legislature 
thereupon  enacted  in  1901 
an  eight-hours  law  for  boys 
and  girls  up  to  16  years  of 
age,  Illinois  heading  the 
Cincinnati  l«t  of  39  states  which 
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have,  in  the  long  period  of  33  years,  adopted  this  humane 
measure. 

Could  the  reason  now  assigned  for  omitting  the  eight- 
hours  day  from  a  program  for  the  "further  protection  of 
employed  children  14  and  15  years  old"  be  more  cynical? 

To  such  a  program,  thus  interpreted,  what  answer  is  con- 
ceivable but  immediate  enactment  in  the  remaining  ten  states, 
of  the  eight-hours  day  for  children?  And  reenforced  by  the 
New  York  working  hours,  8  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  in  factories  and 

6  P.  M.  in  stores  ?  These  have  stood  the  test  of  twenty  years, 
are  virtually  self-enforcing,  and  he  would  be  a  mad  critic 
who   should    try   to   prove   that    New  York   industry   has 
suffered  from  this  enlightened  measure.    In  this  field,  our 
principle  is  "The  best  that  any  state  has  done  for  its  youth 
is  none  too  good  for  all." 

No  proposal  in  the  program  is  more  reactionary  than  that 
to  make  9  P.  M.  the  universal  closing  hour.  We  quote  Mr. 
Sargent : 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  the  hours  stipulated.  .  .  . 
As  concerns  the  hour  after  which  night  work  will  not  be  per- 
mitted, we  feel  safe  in  saying  that  so  far  as  the  manufacturing 
interests  generally  are  concerned  any  adjustment  between  6 
p.  M.  and  9  P.  M.  would  be  satisfactory. 

What  precisely  does  this  mean?  Would  the  committee 
agree  to  6  P.  M.  as  a  standard  (the  law  in  10  states)  ?  Or 

7  p.  M.   (the  law  in  21  states)  ?    Or  do  they  really  want 

8  p.  M.  if  not  9? 

Later  Mr.  Sargent  qualifies: 

Whether  it  (adjustment  between  6  P.  M.  and  9  P.  M.)  would 
be  satisfactory  to  commercial  or  general  business  interests 
among  employers  is  somewhat  doubtful,  and  a  matter  upon 
which  we  cannot  speak  with  any  authority. 

IS  the  satisfaction  of  business  interests  to  decide?  Or  the 
welfare  of  working  children  ? 

As  a  health  measure,  any  closing  hour  after  6  P.  M.  is 
virtually  worthless.  For  it  makes  enforcement  of  the  eight- 
hours  day  difficult,  evasion  easy,  and  undue  fatigue  of  work- 
ing children  inevitable.  Omission  of  the  eight-hours  day 
makes  "any  adjustment  between  6  P.  M.  and  9  P.  M."  as 
unwelcome  to  friends  of  children  as  the  original  9  p.  M. 
closing  hour.  It  will  find  little  applause  from  settlements 
with  clubs  and  classes,  from  'Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts, 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  or  Girl  Reserves  of  the  Y.W.C.A.,  or  the 
playground  and  recreation  movement.  Why  deprive  these 
eager  young  folk  of  their  evening  opportunity  to  become 
healthy,  intelligent,  cheerful  citizens? 

We  who  live  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  twentieth 
century — era  of  mass  production  and  ever  increasing  in- 
dustrial injuries — must  never  forget  that  the  intelligence 
which  created  mass  production  can  make  it  safe.  When 
will  it  do  so? 

The  program  proposed,  "the  strengthening  of  laws  for- 
bidding the  employment  of  children  in  hazardous  occupa- 
tions by  more  carefully  defining  the  specific  hazards,"  (Italics 
ours)  and  supplemented:  "Wherever  hazardous  conditions 
can  be  definitely  described  and  are  known  to  actually  exist, 
children  should  be  excluded  from  such  employment." 

Mr.  Sargent  is  bolder — he  says: 

(1)  We  oppose  legislation  now  defining  or  attempting  in   the 
future   to  define  specific  hazardous   employments   for   any 
group  of  workers. 

(2)  We  believe  that  some  proper  state  authority  should  have 


the  power  after  hearing  evidence  to  define  and  revise  lists 
of  dangerous  occupations  for  employed  children,  and  to 
make  exceptions  thereto  when  it  appears  that  adequate 
protective  safeguards  have  been  installed.  .  .  . 

The  intent  is  to  remove  legislative  action,  and  leave  ex- 
clusively to  an  administrative  body — which  can  be  swayed — 
the  control  of  safeguards.  Mr.  Sargent's  proposal  "to  make 
exceptions  to"  the  rulings  as  soon  as  "it  appears"  that 
"safeguards  have  been  installed"  would  make  non-enforcible 
any  prohibition.  A  machine  may  be  safeguarded  in  one 
plant  and  unguarded  in  the  next. 

Mr.  Sargent  discusses  confusingly  the  statistical  relation 
of  injured  minors  to  the  rates  for  adults.  But  assumptions, 
deductions,  averages,  percentages,  and  the  whole 'propaganda 
which  they  serve,  fail  to  answer  the  insistent  questions:  In 
which  industries  are  youth  receiving  permanent  disabilities? 
How  many  in  each  industry?  What  compensation  do  they 
get  when  crippled?  And  what  do  their  parents  receive 
when  sons  and  daughters  are  killed  ? 

THE  spread  of  compensation  laws,  though  slow  and  in- 
complete brings,  every  year,  light  upon  this  skeleton  in 
industry's  closet.  Meanwhile,  it  is  no  solace  to  a  mother 
bereaved  and  impoverished  by  loss  of  the  life  and  earnings 
of  an  adolescent,  to  know  that  other  mothers  are  grieving 
over  the  destruction,  or  impairment,  of  older  boys  and  girls 
or  of  husbands  and  fathers.  The  statistical  relation  of 
injured  minors  to  injured  adults  is  beside  the  question  under 
consideration.  It  is  boys  and  girls  and  not  percentages  that 
are  maimed.  As  a  basis  for  intelligent  action,  what  this 
country  needs  to  know  for  every  state,  through  annual  con- 
crete, specific,  official  statements,  is  how  many  young  people 
die  in  industry  each  year,  how  many  are  dismembered  but 
live  on,  are  mutilated,  or  blinded,  or  poisoned. 

The  significance  of  Mr.  Sargent's  analysis,  as  of  the 
earlier  program,  is  the  light  that  both  shed  upon  the  de- 
termination of  the  Manufacturers'  Association.  This  Mr. 
Sargent  reveals  in  his  opening  paragraphs.  We  quote: 
"Employers  must  ultimately  accept  the  oncoming  generation 
into  the  ranks  of  industrial  workers.  We  must  mold  them 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  a  new  generation  facing  new  in- 
dustrial problems."  (Italics  ours.)  In  conjunction  with  the 
committee's  reiterated  concern  for  the  "cruelty"  of  keeping 
children  in  the  public  schools  until  they  have  completed  the 
eighth  grade,  this  statement  becomes  grotesque. 

FOR  forty  years  the  people  of  this  nation  have  seen  with 
increasing  clearness  the  educational  worthlessness  of  the 
dead-end  occupations,  and  the  inescapable  harm  wrought  by 
stupefying  repetitive  motions,  which  are  all  industry  offers 
boys  and  girls  14  and  15  years  old.  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  view  elementary  education  pri- 
marily as  training  for  industry  at  these  levels.  The  sixth 
grade  and  fourteenth  birthday  are  reaffirmed  as  their 
standard.  They  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  increasing 
cost  of  public  education,  direct  attention  to  its  failures, 
and  express  their  determination  to  occupy  themselves  there- 
with. They  reserve  the  right  to  issue  other  programs  either 
higher  or  lower.  (Italics  ours.) 

Opponents  of  the  program  recognize  the  shortcomings  of 
our  present  public  schools,  and  rejoice  over  the  constant 
development  of  new  successes  in  adapting  them  to  meet  the 
needs  of  life  as  well  ;is  labor. 


Young  Labor  Speaks  Up 


By  HELEN  G.  NORTON 


A.,  and  even  that  comfortable  stage  known  as 
Maturity — when  the  well-set-up  person  defi- 
nitely' becomes  a  stylish  stout,  mentally  and 
physically — had  a  hard  time  at  the  Labor  Youth 
Conference  conducted  in  New  York  City  by 
Brookwood  Labor  College  on  May  5-6. 

Youth  was  there — blatant,  defiant,  cock-sure  youth,  far 
outnumbering  and  out-talking  Maturity  and  Age.  Youth 
knew  it  w^s  getting  a  raw  deal  in  the  labor  movement, 
and  rose  to  inquire  in  shrill  tones  why  it  should  go  on  sub- 
mitting to  being  ignored  or  penalized  for  being  young. 

Youth  produced  girls  from  a  millinery  workers'  local 
organization,  who  had  only  two  days  before  seen  their  union 
dissolved  by  edict  of  the  international  union  and  jurisdiction 
given  to  a  local  union  preeminently  older  and  masculine. 
In  two  years,  two  pretty,  up-and-coming  girls  had  built 
up  the  dissolved  local  from  400  to  4,000  flappers— "chew- 
ing-gum kids,  lip-stick  kids,"  as  one  of  the  organizers  put  it, 
herself  a  little  red-headed  miss,  looking  all  of  sixteen.  The 
flappers  had  stuck  by  the  union  because  they  had  learned 
what  the  union  meant ;  they  had  won  decreased  hours  and 
increased  wages  and  standing  agreements  from  the  bosses. 
And  then  came  the  old  leadership  which  had  persistently 
ignored  the  young  girls  in  the  trade,  and  said,  "We  will 
look  after  your  interests.  It  isn't  becoming  for  young  girls 
to  be  fighting  with  employers  and  holding  mass  meetings." 
Came  also  members  of  a  white-collar  organization  who 
had  been  expelled  for  wanting  to  wage  an  active  unionizing 
campaign  among  the  employes  of  certain  big  New  York 
business  houses.  They  "cast  nasturtiums"  at  the  union's 
organizer,  a  white-haired  old  man,  and  suggested  that  the 
union  would  be  better  off  if  he  were  pensioned.  They  were 
direct  actionists,  too.  The  union  expelled  them;  very  well, 
they  would  form  a  union  of  their  own. 

This  characteristic  of  direct  action  and  cheerful  disregard 
of  precedent  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  the  well-established 
unions,  intent  upon  preserving  hard-won  benefits  for  their 
members,  have  neither  welcomed  the  young  workers  clamor- 
ing at  their  gates  for  admission,  nor  gone  out  beyond  those 
gates  to  beckon  in  the  even  larger  number  who  do  not  care 
enough  about  getting  in  to  set  up  a  clamor. 

Nevertheless,  the  organized-labor  movement  has  dealt 
shabbily  with  the  young  workers,  to  put  it  mildly.  There 
are  more  than  II,OOO,OOO  workers  under  24  years  of  age. 
Only  6  or  8  per  cent  of  these  are  in  trade  unions.  "A 
union  meeting  looks  like  an  old  settlers'  reunion,"  as  one 
of  the  delegates  put  it. 

Long  hours,  low  wages  and  poor  working  conditions  char- 
acterize the  occupations  of  the  young.  They  predominate 
in  the  white-collar  groups  and  in  the  basic  industries  which 
are  largely  untouched  by  trade  unionism  today.  Even  in 
industries  that  are  fairly  well  organized,  such  as  the  build- 
ing trades,  discrimination  tends  to  keep  the  young  workers 
out.  They  must  serve  long  apprenticeships  at  low  wages 
and  pay  extravagant  union  dues  without  voice  in  union  con- 
trol or  even  the  privilege  of  attending  meetings.  (An  elec- 
trician's apprentice  getting  $13.75  a  week  pays  $12  a  month 
dues  during  his  first  year  and  proportionately  more  later, 
including  a  $250  initiation  fee.)  These  penalties  are  sim- 
ply in  line  with  the  policy  of  the  unions  to  limit  the  number 


of  skilled  men  in  the  trade  and  not  because  the  unions  hate 
young  men  per  se,  but  they  do  work  hardship  and  offer 
little  inducement  to  the  young  worker. 

"Youth  is  hard  to  organize,"  complained  Maturity. 

"Sure  Youth  is  hard  to  organize,"  said  its  representatives. 
"Particularly  if  your  organizer  is  an  old  fogey  who  weighs 
two  hundred  and  Seventy-five  pounds  and  belonged  to  the 
Knights  of  Labor.  D'you  think  young  flappers  are  going 
to  be  interested  in  him?  Let  us  show  you  the  way  to  do  it. 
We  give  'em  dancing  and  basketball  and  hikes.  We  get 
flappers  to  organize  flappers  and  cake  eaters  to  organize 
cake  eaters.  But  take  it  from  us,  flapping  and  cake  eating 
aren't  the  only  things  young  workers  are  interested  in.  We 
teach  'em  what  trade  unionism  means.  We  show  'em  what 
a  rotten  deal  they  get  from  the  employer.  And  we  can  get 
'em  out  on  strike,  too.  They'll  go  on  the  picket  line  when 
it  means  jail.  They  don't  just  pass  resolutions  about  dis- 
regarding injunctions.  They  go  out  and  disregard  them! 

"Another  thing — how  can  you  expect  young  workers  to 
join  the  union  when  a  lot  of  them  work  where  there's  no 
union  built  to  fit  them?  Young  workers  aren't  journeyman 
mechanics  or  journeyman  tailors.  They  turn  bolts  and 
punch  holes  and  run  machines  that  they  can  master  in  one 
day.  Craft  unionism  won't  fit  them  at  all.  Make  the  in- 
dustry or  the  plant  the  basis  of  organization,  quit  quarreling 
over  jurisdictional  rights,  and  we'll  show  you  whether  young 
workers  will  join  the  union." 

TWO  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  70  delegates  rep- 
resenting 28  union  organizations.   The  first  proposed: 

1.  The    trade    unions   must    fight    for   the    interests   of   the 
young  workers  as  regards  wages,  hours  and  sanitary  conditions. 

2.  Initiation  fees  should  be  abolished,  and  dues  lowered  for 
young  workers. 

3.  The  unions  should  form  special  committees,  consisting  of 
the  younger  members,  with  power  to  organize  the  young  work- 
ers and  to  develop  special  youth  activities  in  the   union. 

4.  Youth  organizers  should  be  employed  by  the  unions. 

5.  Regular  meetings  should  be  held  of  all  the  young  mem- 
bers  of   the   unions   and   special   efforts   made   to  get   to  these 
meetings  those  young  workers  not  yet  in  the  union. 

6.  There  should  be  no  discrimination  against  young  work- 
ers.    They  should   have  full  voice  and  vote  in  the  union   and 
participate  in  all  its  activities. 

7.  Trade-union  journals  should  set  aside   a  certain  section 
to  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  young  workers  in  the  in- 
dustry, this  to  be  edited  by  one  of  the  young  members. 

8.  Additional  labor  youth  conferences  should  be  held. 
The  second    more   drastic    resolution   proposed   measures 

such  as  lowering  the  voting  age  to  1 8,  abolition  of  labor 
for  children  under  15,  state  maintenance  of  working  chil- 
dren, the  six-hour  day  and  five-day  week  for  young  work- 
ers, a  $2O  weekly  wage  as  a  minimum,  abolition  of  night 
work  under  the  age  of  21  and  of  underground  work  under 
1 8,  an  effective  system  of  compensation  in  the  regulation  of 
which  young  workers  would  participate,  four  weeks'  vaca- 
tion with  pay  each  year,  and  unemployment  relief  for  young 
workers  amounting  to  not  less  than  $2  a  day. 

This  resolution  drew  dissenting  votes  from  Maturity, 
who  solemnly  said  that  it  couldn't  be  done.  "Not  next 
year,  maybe,"  Youth  conceded,  "but  just  wait!" 
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Window  Dressing  for  Health 


By  MARY  L.  GARDNER 


WINDOW  dressing  is  an  art  for  which  the 
ordinary    garden    variety    of    social    worker 
usually  does  not  prepare  herself;  but  given 
a  show  window  on  the  main  street,  next  to 
a  school  of  eight  hundred  children,  mostly 
of  Italian  parentage,  and  certainly  the  art  must  be  acquired! 
Our  family  welfare  and  health  association  moved  from  a 
little  house  on  a  hill  to  ground-floor  offices  in  the  Masonic- 
Temple,  in  the  center  of  the  village.    Broad  cement  steps 
leading  to  a  platform  six  feet  wide,  ran  across  the  front  of 
the  building  and  formed  the  approach  to  our  office  door  as 
well  as  to  a  good-sized  show  window.   The  sun  shone  in  all 
day,  there  was  constant  passing  on  the  street,  and  we  felt 
sure  the  window  should  be  used  for  publicity  in  some  way. 

We  decided  almost  immediately  to  try  health  propaganda, 
and  started  with  the  most  attractive  posters  we  could  find. 
We  made  some  to  tell  of  our  well-baby  conferences,  bought 
some    from    national    health    associations,    and    gratefully 
accepted   others   from  life-insurance   and   health-food   com- 
panies.   These  featured  the  food  value  of  a  bottle  of  milk, 
the  dreadful  results  of  the  wrong  kind  of  shoes,  the  need 
for     toxin-anti-toxin,     and     the 
joys  of  cereals.    They  were  all 
good  posters,  with  simple  Eng- 
lish, but  certainly  they  did  not 
attract    attention.     The    school 
children  spelled  them  out  once, 
and     ran     on.      The     mothers 
passing  by,  who  could  not  read 
English,    didn't   even   bother   to 
look  up. 

One  day,  as  we  listened  to  the 
clinic  doctor  describing  the  best 
way  to  dress  a  baby  in  hot 
weather,  a  bright  idea  struck  us, 
and  we  immediately  started  on 
the  kind  of  window  publicity 
that  has  really  been  effective. 
We  know  it  has,  for  we  have 
seen  toddlers  drag  their  parents 
from  the  sidewalk  to  get  a 
closer  look,  have  watched  fathers 
bring  their  friends  as  well  as 
their  children  to  discuss  the 
exhibits,  have  trembled  for  the 
plate  glass  when  an  onrush  of 
school  children  found  a  new 
display,  and  have  besides,  drawn 
much  newspaper  comment. 

To  return  to  our  first  success : 
We  took  a  big  baby-doll,  used 

for         nursing         demonstrations,    Court(.sy  the  Eastchester  Neighborhood  Assoc.  of  Tuckahoe,  New  York 
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dressed  it  in  a  shirt  and  diaper,  sat  it  on  a  rug  in  the  center 
of  the  window,  gave  it  a  ball  and  blocks,  and  then  put  a 
card  in  the  corner  saying,  "Hot-weather  styles  for  babies." 
The  reaction  was  immediate!  Mothers  left  their  baby 
carriages  to  see  what  kind  of  blocks  the  doll  had  and  we 
sat  behind  the  pongee  curtains  and  listened  to  their  com- 
ments. "You  can  buy  a  shirt  like  that  for  thirty-five  cents." 
"No  you  can't,  that's  all  wool."  As  we  walked  around  the 
Italian  neighborhood  on  hot  mornings,  little  sisters  pointed 
out  their  sleeping  babies  dressed  "like  your  baby  is  fixed." 

Since  then  we  have  kept  on  with  a  seasonal  program, 
changing  our  displays  about  once  a  month.  We  have  found 
two  or  three  volunteers  who  are  interested  in  helping,  and 
our  office  secretary  has  developed  unforeseen  mechanical 
genius  as  well  as  an  aptitude  for  dressing  dolls.  We 
borrow  toys  and  dolls  frequently,  and  have  spent  very 
little  money. 

We  used  Brownies  in  the  Fall,  taking  orange  paper  jack- 
lanterns  for  heads,  and  making  brown  jersey  bodies  with 
heavy  wire  in  the  arms  and  legs.  On  Hallowe'en,  three  of 
them  looked  over  a  beaver-board  fence  with  a  background 

of  corn  stalks  and  oak  leaves. 
One  had  a  milk  cup — and  the 
command  "Drink  milk";  the 
next  a  carrot,  with  "Eat  vege- 
tables"; and  the  third  an  apple, 
and  "Eat  fruit";  while  at  one 
side  a  large  card  bore  the  awful 
warning,  "The  gobelins  '11  get 
you,  if  you  don't  watch  out!" 

Another  time  two  of  the 
Brownies  sat  on  a  bench,  each 
with  a  paper  handkerchief.  This 
borrowed  couplet  was  displayed: 
"Cover  up  each  cough  and 
sneeze!  If  you  don't  you'll 
spread  disease." 

A  carefully  set  Thanksgiving 
table  where  dolls  were  eating  a 
meal  suitable  for  their  years, 
brought  one  child  in  to  say, 
"My  teacher  says  napkins  in 
necks  isn't  manners.  She  says 
please  put  them  in  laps."  What 
could  we  do  but  comply? 

A  spring  display  came  near  to 
being  a  failure.  Bulbs  planted 
in  a  window  box  were  presented 
by  a  neighbor,  and  we  featured 
them  with  three  cunning  doll- 
babies  in  pink  rompers,  and  the 
legend — "Sunshine  makes  plants 
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and  babies  grow."  But  alas,  though  eagerly  watched  by  all 
our  neighbors,  there  seemed  no  sign  of  buds  or  flowers 
among  the  leaves  which  shot  up,  so  late  one  night  we 
telephoned  a  florist  who  replaced  our  plants  with  hyacinths 
in  bud.  When  we  later  had  comments  on  our  success  with 
flowers,  we  were  obliged  to  admit  that  our  only  skill  lay 
in  wresting  victory  from  defeat. 

All  kinds  of  special  occasions  have  been  featured,  from 
Clean-up  Week  to  Fourth  of  July.  Safety  Week's  exhibit 
was  loaned  us  by  the  hardware  store,  which  let  us  have  a 
large  toy  fire-engine  and  auto  truck,  making  a  dangerous- 
looking  street.  Three  dolls  stood  timidly  waiting  to  get 
across,  while  a  sign  in  front  said — "Be  careful."  A  serious 
accident,  occurring  just  at  the  time  this  was  put  up,  made 
the  exhibit  an  occasion  for  many  moral  lectures  delivered 
by  anxious  parents. 

'Better  than  any  poster  telling  of  our  clinics,  was  a 
display  showing  a  life-like  baby  doll  being  weighed  on 
swinging  scales.  A  big-sister  doll  stood  beside  her, 


and  a  card  bore  the  words,  "Is  your  baby  gaining?" 
The  time  however  when  the  window  becomes  a  center 
for  real  neighborhood  joy  and  reverent  feeling  is  at  Christ- 
mas when  some  special  gifts  have  made  it  possible  to  gather 
together  the  little  plaster  figures  for  a  real  Italian 
"precepio."  Before  a  background  of  evergreen  branches  and 
snow-capped  hills,  stands  a  little  stable  where  the  Christ 
Child  is  worshipped.  A  procession  of  Italian  village  people 
comes  along  the  pathway,  each  bearing  homely  gifts  from 
their  farm  to  lay  with  those  of  the  magi,  at  the  manger. 
A  little  light  burns  all  night  during  those  weeks,  illuminating 
the  sweet  face  of  the  Madonna,  and  as  our  friends  come  up 
to  the  steps  to  see  the  details  of  the  familiar  scene,  we  know 
how  near  we  have  come  to  their  hearts  through  our  window. 
We  just  happened  without  special  planning,  on  this  means 
of  community  education.  If  fortune  should  ever  lead  us  to 
other  offices  above  the  first  floor,  we  should  still  try  to  rent 
or  borrow  that  important  aid  to  publicity — a  store 
window. 


Courtesy  the  Eastchester  Neighborhood  Assoc.  of  Tuckahoe,  New  York 


See  a  Movie  and  Live  Longer 


By   KATHLEEN   CROWLEY 


AER  two  years  of  searching,  and  a  friendly  but 
none  the  less  thorough  study,  I  discovered  how 
to  make  the  movies  work  for  me.  This  was 
not  done  by  staying  away  from  the  movies, 
nor  by  standing  on  the  side-lines  making  faces 
or  hurling  verbal  brickbats  at  them. 

A  genuine  fondness  for  the  motion  picture  as  well  as  a 
long-standing  membership  in  the  National  Board  of  Review, 
an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  producers  in  New  York 
City,  and  first-hand  information  of  the  way  motion  pictures 
are  made,  gave  me  a  working  knowledge  of  the  great  good 
the  motion  pictures  can  do  as  well  as  an  amused  and  some- 
times angry  notion  of  the  silly  things  they  do  accomplish. 
Therefore,  when  Columbia  University  sent  me  to  Water- 
bury  to  organize  and  direct  the  community  work  of  the 
Waterbury  Girls'  Club  I  began  to  plan  how  and  where  the 
motion  picture  would  fit  best  into  our  program. 

My  first  step  was  to  meet  the  managers  of  our  local 
theaters  and  have  them  know  that  sometime  every  week  they 
would  find  me  an  interested  spectator  in  their  theaters.  At 
first  they  were  suspicious,  and  rightly  so.  Sooner  or  later 
every  motion-picture  manager  is  forced  to  meet  members 
of  some  local  uplift  society  who  do  not  have  the  slightest 
idea  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  him,  nor  any  constructive 
plans  which  they  and  he  might  work  out  together,  yet  do 
not  hesitate  to  criticize  the  theater  and  its  programs.  Last 
of  all  do  these  amiable  ladies  have  any  notion  of  taking 
time  to  study  the  motion  picture.  All  they  are  sure  of  is 
that  they  are  dissatisfied.  So  are  we  all,  more  or  less.  At 


the  same  time,  why  criticize  when  we  can  offer  under- 
standing and  help?  As  nearly  as  I  can  gather,  the  motion 
picture  in  relation  to  the  general  public  is  in  the  position 
of  a  girl  waiting  to  be  kissed  and  coming  nearer  to  it  then 
ever  before.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  there  is  no 
psychological  equivalent  of  the  mistletoe. 

Any  recreation  system  which  fails  to  use  motion  pictures 
somewhere  in  its  program,  is  neglecting  one  of  the  best 
tools  in  its  trade.  Here  in  Waterbury  our  community 
recreation  program  is  similar  to  that  in  the  greater  number 
of  the  well-regulated  up-to-date  city-wide  systems.  In 
studying  the  children  who  come  daily  knocking  at  our  doors, 
it  was  evident  that  health  education  needed  much  more 
emphasis.  Decayed  teeth,  defects  of  vision,  malnourishment 
and  other  defects  largely  preventable  are  very  apparent  to 
the  trained  observer.  The  schools  and  health  department 
are  doing  their  part  to  remedy  these  defects,  but  our  job 
was  not  only  to  reach  the  youngsters  but  the  grown-ups 
as  well. 

In  the  "Brass  City,"  as  in  most  industrial  centers,  there 
is  a  large  foreign  population  whose  customs  and  background 
differ  greatly  from  ours.  The  majority  of  these  people  are 
anxious  and  willing  to  learn,  but  crowded  living  conditions, 
poverty  and  ignorance  keep  them  from  taking  advantage  of 
our  community  life.  And  to  reach  these  people,  as  well  as 
thousands  of  others,  we  drew  upon  the  "lure  of  the  movies." 

The  first  bit  of  cooperation  we  received  from  the  motion- 
picture  managers  was  when  all  agreed — managers  of  small 
neighborhood  houses  and  of  the  large  downtown  theaters  as 
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well — to  run  one  health  film  for  us  each  week.  At  first  they 
consented  because  of  their  wish  to  help  in  the  community 
program  of  the  Waterbury  Girls'  Club,  but  they  soon  found 
that  the  health  picture  was  good  for  business. 

Last  August  we  had  our  first  child-health  motion-picture 
performance,  and  all  of  the  mothers  in  Waterbury  were 
invited.  No  admission  fee  was  charged.  We  took  over  one 
of  the  neighborhood  theaters  for  the  morning  and  five 
hundred  foreign-born  mothers  came  to  enjoy,  to  learn  and 
to  do.  The  pictures  shown  covered  prenatal  care,  care  of 
the  baby,  care  of  the  preschool  child,  nutrition  and  care  of 
the  teeth.  So  that  the  program  would  not  be  too  onesided, 
we  used  one  feature  film,  Nanook  of  the  North,  and  an 
Our  Gang  comedy. 

The  cost  of  procuring  these  child-health  films  and  of 
financing  the  child-health  motion-picture  performance  was 
paid  in  money  contributed  by  the  Girls'  Club  and  the  Lions' 
Club  of  Waterbury.  The  theater  charged  only  a  nominal 
fee  to  cover  the  operator's  time,  lights  and  so  forth.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  pastors  of  two  churches,  whose  member- 
ship is  largely  foreign-born,  announced  the  program  and 
urged  the  women  of  their  congregations  to  attend.  The 
health  officer,  visiting  nurses,  health-department  nursing 
staff,  school  nurses  and  agents  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  cooperated  in  the  distribution  of  free 
tickets.  The  newspapers  gave  excellent  publicity. 

The  use  of  the  health  motion  picture  has  brought  about 
the  most  complete  example  of  cooperation  of  all  agencies  in 
a  community  to  put  over  a  health  program.  When  I  arrive 
at  the  theaters  now  with  my  films,  the  managers'  first 
question  is  not,  "What  is  it?"  but,  "When  do  you  wish  to 
have  it  run?"  Teachers  in  the  public  schools  say  that  it  is 
helping  them  in  their  work.  The  president  of  one  of  our 
local  concerns,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  asked  us 
to  send  them  an  advance  copy  of  all  of  our  programs  in 
order  to  advertise  them  in  the  shops.  The  three  large  brass 
companies  place  announcement  posters  on  the  gates  through 
which  their  employes  enter  and  leave  the  factories.  Physi- 
cians, health  and  social  workers,  club  women,  nurses  and 
other  community  workers  have  been  outspoken  in  their 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  showing  such  pictures.  So  many 
requests  were  received  for  a  repetition  of  the  films  used  on 
child-health  day  that  two  theaters  are  to  be  taken  over  on 
Sunday  afternoons  this  month  in  different  sections  of  the 
city,  and  pastors  and  service  clubs  are  going  to  urge  every 
one  to  attend  them. 

The  films  are  chosen  from  compilations  such  as  that  pre- 
pared by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company.  State 
departments  of  education  also  have  long  lists  of  films  which 
may  be  obtained,  some  gratis,  others  for  a  nominal  fee.  We 
do  not  show  any  film  without  first  seeing  it.  Night  after 
night  the  operators  of  many  of  the  theaters  remain,  after 
the  10:30  performance  is  over  and  the  audience  on  the  way 
home,  to  run  off  the  health  films.  From  these  men  who 
give  this  extra  time  so  cheerfully  after  their  long  day,  as 
well  as  from  the  managers,  I  have  received  many  valuable 
suggestions. 

The  fun  of  planning  for  the  showing  of  the  health  films 
and  for  the  child-health  motion-picture  program  has  been 
mine.  In  carrying  out  the  work,  I  learned  again  and  again 
how  anxious  and  willing  the  average  motion-picture  manager 
is  to  help,  and  how  pleased  he  is  when  he  finds  that  his 
theater  can  contribute  something  of  value  to  the  community 
of  which  he  is  a  part.  I  discovered,  too,  that  the  producing 
agents  can  forget  fixed  charges  for  films  when  they  are 


convinced  that  the  organization  calling  upon  them  for  their 
cooperation  is  planning  something  worthwhile.  In  short, 
here  in  Waterbury  the  movies  and  the  professions  primarily 
interested  in  community  welfare  have  become  partners. 


AN  impressive  list  of  national,  state  and  local  health  magazines, 
each  accompanied  by  details  as  to  scope,  price,  and  address, 
may  be  had  for  the  asking  of  National  Health  Library,  370 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  The  library,  which  is 
operated  by  the  group  of  national  health  agencies  cooperating 
in  the  National  Health  Council,  has  also  for  free  distribution 
a  bibliography  on  sex  education,  arranged  for  parents,  children 
and  "engaged  and  married  people." 

THE  RUNABOUT  CHILD  in  Kansas  City  stands  an  un- 
usually good  chance  of  entering  school  with  sound  physical  and 
mental  health,  due  to  the  efficient  oversight  of  the  Children's 
Bureau,  a  private  social  agency  of  which  Rosamond  Losh  is 
executive  secretary.  Regardless  of  the  financial  and  social 
status  of  their  parents,  85  per  cent  of  all  babies  born  in  Kansas 
City  receive  a  yearly  health  examination  in  the  bureau's  well- 
baby  clinics,  a  complete  record  of  the  six  annual  examinations, 
together  with  details  of  follow-up  work  by  family  physician  or 
public-health  clinic,  being  transferred  to  the  school  at  the  time 
of  the  child's  entrance. 

The  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  furnishes  the  names  of  all 
new  babies.  A  volunteer  visitor  who  has  received  a  definite 
course  of  training  under  the  Children's  Bureau  calls  upon  the 
mother — whether  she  be  doctor's  wife  or  laborer's  wife — and 
explains  the  services  of  the  well-baby  clinics,  which  are  strictly 
separate  from  clinics  doing  corrective  work.  Four  specialists 
take  part  in  every  health  examination:  the  pediatrician,  who 
takes  the  physical  findings  and  gives  recommendations  for 
positive  health  to  each  individual  mother;  the  psychiatrist,  who 
explains  how  to  correct  behavior  problems  if  they  are  already 
present  or  how  to  prevent  their  formation;  the  dentist,  who 
looks  after  the  teeth  and  advises  on  their  care ;  and  the  dietitian, 
who  goes  into  detail  regarding  not  only  what  foods  are  desirable 
but  how  to  cultivate  the  child's  appetite  for  them. 

THE  ENORMOUS  amount  and  cost  of  respiratory  illnesses 
is  emphasized  anew  in  a  recent  report  of  the  federal  Public 
Health  Service  on  studies  in  a  number  of  industrial  plants. 
During  ten  years,  the  employes  of  the  Edison  Illuminating 
Company  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  for  example,  showed  more 
absences  and  almost  as  much  lost  time  due  to  respiratory  dis- 
eases as  to  all  other  ailments  combined,  averaging  for  men  a 
loss  of  3.23  days  and  for  women  a  loss  of  5.5  days  per  year. 
Common  colds  were  the  most  frequent  offenders,  followed  in 
order  by  diseases  of  the  pharynx  and  tonsils,  influenza  and 
grippe,  bronchitis  and  the  others.  Wide  differences  in  the  fre- 
quency of  respiratory  illness  were  apparent  in  the  experience 
of  26  industrial  sick  benefit  associations  which  reported  their 
claims  to  the  Public  Health  Service  through  the  three  years 
ending  December,  1926:  The  highest  rate  was  5  times  as  great 
as  the  lowest — 85  cases  per  1,000  employes  as  compared  to  17 
per  1,000.  The  Public  Health  Service  points  out  that  similar 
differences,  difficult  to  explain,  occur  in  the  death-rates  as  well 
as  the  sickness  rates  of  various  communities.  During  the  II 
years  ending  December  31,  1920,  for  example,  the  death-rate 
from  pneumonia  in  Akron,  Ohio,  was  138  per  100,000  of  popu- 
lation, while  during  the  same  period  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  53 
miles  away,  it  was  268,  and  in  East  Youngstown  it  was  484. 
Such  differences  point  to  the  need  of  further  studies,  which,  in 
the  case  of  pneumonia,  are  already  under  way. 


EDUCATION 


A  Class  Set  Free 


By  CONSTANTINE   PANUNZIO 


ATUDENT  who  was  cruising  among  the  South 
Sea  Islands  last  summer  sent  out  a  radiogram, 
which  read  in  part:  "Is  there  any  news  from 
the  Social  Progress  Group?"    This  student  had 
completed  his  junior  year  in  Whittier  College. 
During  his  first  two  years,  according  to  his  own  confession 
and    the   admission   of   his   teachers,    he   had    accomplished 
nothing.    But  now,  though  he  was  some  five  thousand  miles 
from  home,  though  college  was  not  in  session  and  no  one 
was   urging   academic   considerations    upon   him,    his   mind 
was  on  a  piece  of  school  work.    Something  had  happened 
to  alter  his  attitude.    His  interest  had  been  seized  and  held. 
What  had  caused  the  change? 

Toward  the  end  of  the  first  semester  last  year,  our 
sociology  class  showed  dissatisfaction  with  the  text  book, 
quizzes,  examinations,  term  papers  and  all  that  goes  with 
ordinary  class-room  instruction.  Too  much  of  our  energy 
was  going  into  fountain  pens,  pencils,  note  books,  tests, 
grades,  and  too  little  into  creative  thought  and  discussion. 
The  usual  seminar  method  had  proved  no  better.  We 
simply  made  researches,  committed  them  to  paper,  delivered 
them  to  the  class — and  that  was  the  end. 

I  conferred  with  several  of  the  better  students.  They 
admitted  that  they  felt  a  lack  somewhere,  but  could  suggest 
no  remedy.  I  had  a  conference  with  the  dean ;  then  I  wrote 
to  three  well-known  educators.  Their  substantially  uniform 
answer  was:  "Set  your  students  free." 

"But  how?"  I  asked  in  a  second  letter. 

"Set  them  free,"  was  the  substance  of  the  second  reply. 

We  decided  to  try  it.  The  loss  would  be  almost 
negligible,  and  there  might  be  a  real  gain.  Our  dean  approved. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new 
semester,  we  invited  ten  promis- 
ing students  (two  seniors,  six 
juniors,  one  sophomore  and  one 
special,  half  of  whom  were  girls 
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My  thought  was  to  organize  a  round  table,  in  which 
we  all  were  to  be  cooperators  in  a  common  enterprise, 
working  spontaneously,  as  the  spirit  moved,  choosing 
our  own  field  for  study,  creating  an  atmophere  of  free- 
dom in  regard  to  reading,  method  of  work,  attendance. 
But  I  did  not  view  it  in  the  creative  sense  in  which  it 
developed  subsequently;  and  that  in  itself  was  the 
creation. 

I  took  particular  pains  to  explain  that,  so  far  as  this 
group  was  concerned,  I  was  no  longer  a  professor.  I  would 
be  a  partner  in  an  adventure  in  learning.  From  this  day  on 
we  would  be  fellow  students. 

We  emphasized  the  contributive  aspect  of  our  effort. 
Whatever  we  undertook  to  study  together  would  be  not  for 
the  enjoyment  or  profit  of  each  participant  only;  rather, 
each  would  have  an  opportunity  to  contribute  his  thought 
and  study  to  the  whole  group. 

Some  were  skeptical  at  first;  they  could  scarcely  believe 
what  was  said.  No  assignments,  term  papers,  quizzes, 
examinations?  No  drawn-out  lectures,  note  taking,  memo- 
rizing? How  could  that  be?  They  exchanged  questioning 
glances  as  if  to  say:  "He's  got  something  that  he  wants  to 
put  over  on  us,  you  just  see!"  In  about  four  weeks,  how- 
ever, they  began  to  take  me  at  my  word.  Gradually  we 
freed  ourselves  from  the  teacher-pupil  conflict-complex  and 
set  ourselves  on  the  road  to  independent  thinking  and 
liberated  discussion. 

We  decided  to  undertake  a  study  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  social  progress.  We  began  by  tentatively 
charting  our  own  course,  and  after  two  weeks'  work 
we  had  built  up  an  outline,  of  which  these  are  the 

major  headings: 

I.  The   concept   and  criteria  of 

social  pr°sress 

H.  The    major    goals    of    social 
progress 


IIL  Th'  methos 


these 


V.  Forces  .making  for  or  hinder- 
ing social  progress 
VI.  Criteria  reconsidered 

Presently  we  began  to  feel  the 
need  for  something  different  in 
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find  themselves,  to  lead  them-  satisfaction,  a  project  in  social  explora-  minute  ^^  The  place  was 
selves  out  (e-ducare),  to  study,  tlon>  planned  and  carried  forward  by  the  usuai  high-walled,  black- 
read,  think,  discuss  some  subject  one  of  his  classes,  and  its  values  for  both  boarded,  stiff-seated,  uninviting 
of  their  own  choice.  teachers  and  students.  class  room. 
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"We  just  get  well  started,"  some  one  remarked,  "when 
the  bell  rings." 

We  discussed  the  matter,  conferred  with  the  dean,  and 
by  mid-semester  we  were  meeting  at  my  home,  once  a  week, 
for  three  consecutive  hours.  The  informality  of  our  modest 
apartment,  the  grouping  of  chairs  and  footstools  in  a  circle, 
the  coming  together  in  a  spirit  of  comradeship  in  work,  the 
absence  of  the  strident  bell — all  made  a  great  difference, 
gave  us  a  tempo  of  freshness,  spontaneity,  and  vitalizing 
fellowship. 

As  time  went  on  we  realized  that  even  these  three  hours 
were  insufficient.  Toward  the  end  of  the  semester,  there- 
fore, we  began  to  extend  the  periods  whenever  it  was  feasible. 
On  more  than  one  occasion,  those  of  us  who  could  (nearly 
the  entire  group)  worked  together  well  toward  midnight. 
Still  later  we  even  met  now  and  then  for  breakfast,  usually 
on  Saturday  when  we  do  not  have  classes  at  our  college. 
On  these  occasions  we  stayed  whole  mornings,  some  of  us 
remaining  for  an  impromptu  luncheon  and  the  afternoon. 
And,  if  I  may  get  ahead  of  the  story  a  bit,  several  of  us 
met  after  the  semester  had  closed  and  worked  on  a  synthesis, 
editing  our  findings  and  preparing  our  outline  for  the 
printer.  Five  of  us  also  met  twice  during  the  summer 
vacation. 

The  method  we  followed  was  a  spontaneous  growth,  a 
creative  development  in  itself.  After  making  the  outline  in 
the  manner  indicated,  we  proceeded  to  develop  it  unitedly. 
Instead  of  assigning  given  subdivisions  to  individuals,  all  of 
us  turned  our  thought  upon  the  same  division  and  searched 
for  material  dealing  with  it.  By  this  method,  not  only  were 
we  able  to  bring  together  a  variety  of  facts  and  ideas  from 
several  authorities  but  also,  when  we  met,  we  all  could 
discuss  the  points  under  consideration. 

THIS  might  be  called  the  analysis  stage  of  our  work.  As 
time  passed  we  felt  that  we  should  in  some  way  record 
our  findings.  At  first  one  of  our  number  was  assigned  to  make 
a  kind  of  secretarial  report  of  our  group  discussion.  In 
addition  each  person  brought  his  findings  in  the  form  of 
a  brief  paper,  quotation,  graph  or  what  not.  Since  each 
was  choosing  his  own  reading  matter  and  since  our  library 
is  comparatively  small,  we  avoided  duplication  and  at  the 
same  time  collected  a  rich  variety  of  material.  This  was 
deposited  in  a  common  fund  and  held  for  development. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  very  temper  of  our  group 
effort  encouraged  each  to  do  his  own  thinking,  to  test  what- 
ever he  read  by  his  own  thought  and  experience,  limited 
though  they  might  be.  Moreover,  the  spirit  of  utmost  free- 
dom prevailed.  If  a  member  had  found  something  of  value 
during  the  preceding  week,  had  thought  out  some  new  point, 
had  some  quotation  or  summary  to  place  in  the  common 
fund,  well  and  good.  If  not,  well  and  good.  With  no 
feeling  of  having  "flunked,"  and  with  no  occasion  for  de- 
ception, he  simply  stated  that  he  had  nothing  to  give. 

The  group,  however,  created  for  itself  a  sense  of  obliga- 
tion. Each  was  most  at  home  when  he  had  something  defi- 
nite to  contribute.  And  though  some  worked  harder  and 
more  consistently  than  others,  still  we  all,  I  am  certain,  did 
more  work  on  this  group  effort  than  we  would  have  done  in 
connection  with  any  two  ordinary  courses. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  semester  the  process  of  synthesis 
took  place  more  or  less  naturally.  We  gathered  the  papers 
according  to  divisions  and  subdivisions.  Each  member  took 
one  set  and  made  a  summary.  Then  we  exchanged  sum- 
maries, discussed  each,  ironed  out  the  differences,  polished 


the  wording,  edited  here  and  smoothed  there.  By  commence- 
ment time,  we  had  an  outline  which  summed  up  our  thought 
and  factual  data.  This  we  had  printed  at  our  own  expense 
and  each  member  received  a  copy.  In  this  manner  each 
person  had  a  resume  of  the  work  of  all  and  possessed  some- 
thing he  himself  had  helped  to  build.  The  outline  was 
somewhat  elementary  and  imperfect,  but  it  was  our  own 
creation.  In  the  making  of  it  we  had  given  and  received, 
we  felt,  more  than  would  have  been  possible  in  any  other 
way. 

IT  must  not  be  inferred  that  we  encountered  no  difficulties. 
The  principal  one  came  quite  early.  There  were  times 
when  we  all  were  bewildered.  As  a  group  of  sailors  on 
an  uncharted  sea,  we  seemed  bound  for  nowhere.  Particu- 
larly as  we  made  necessary  side  excursions,  we  tended  to 
enter  into  shallow  waters.  But  we  were  not  disposed  to 
inhibit  in  the  least;  and  we  usually  moved  on  until  the 
group  as  a  whole  realized  that  we  had  gone  off  the  course 
and  needed  to  return.  We  usually  did  return  without  too 
great  a  loss  of  time  and  effort,  though  once  in  a  while  a 
little  tactful  steering  was  necessary.  In  any  event,  com- 
parative freedom  of  movement  produced  more  satisfactory 
results  than  if  we  had  created  an  atmosphere  of  compulsion 
or  dependence  upon  a  central  guide. 

Another  difficulty  arose  because  this  work  took  much  more 
time  than  the  ordinary  three-hour  course.  Some  of  us  were 
obliged  to  neglect  other  courses.  This  giving  of  more  time 
and  work  was  the  natural  outcome  of  genuine  interest.  If 
our  whole  educational  scheme  were  put  on  a  creative  plane, 
a  normal  balance  of  subjects  and  time  would  naturally  fol- 
low. 

Still  another  problem  came  out  of  the  fact  that  we  were 
working  in  a  collegiate  world  where  so  many  minutes  make 
an  hour,  so  many  hours  make  a  semester  unit,  so  many 
semester  units  make  a  course.  And  there  are  reports  and 
marks.  So  we  had  to  take  care  of  these.  But  how  can  one 
measure  in  terms  of  marks  the  values  of  an  undertaking  on 
which  we  had  worked  together  in  a  real  spirit  of  comrade- 
ship? We  tried  it,  and  it  almost  disrupted  the  group  spirit. 
It  was  suggested  that  each  one  hand  to  me  a  set  of  grades 
for  the  group,  including  one  for  himself.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers demurred  quietly;  other  rebelled  at  the  thought  of 
grading  their  fellows,  to  say  nothing  of  themselves. 

"I  submit  the  following  marks  under  serious  protest!" 
wrote  one  member  with  an  exclamation  point  which  looked 
like  a  dagger. 

The  storm  blew  over,  however,  and  the  marks  came  in. 
I  averaged  them.  Then  independently  I  graded  the  work 
of  each,  in  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  according  to  interest, 
regularity  and  punctuality  in  attendance,  participation  in 
discussion,  amount  and  quality  of  contributions,  work  on 
the  synthesis,  and  general  progress.  When  I  compared  my 
grades  with  a  mean  of  the  reports  given  by  the  other  mem- 
bers, I  had  to  modify  only  two  of  the  ten  grades. 

IT  is  somewhat  difficult  objectively  to  measure  the  actual 
results  produced  from  such  an  effort.  What  I  have  already 
described  throws  some  light  on  the  matter.  In  addition — 
all  the  members  showed  an  interest  in  this  course  they  had 
not  shown  in  study  before.  Besides  the  group  work,  the 
interest  was  manifested  also  by  the  fact  that  we  often  talked 
about  our  undertaking  when  we  met  on  the  street  or  the 
campus.  More  than  once  I  was  stopped  downtown  to  dis- 
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cuss  some  point.  Often  I  had  to  answer  questions  over  the 
telephone. 

On  an  average,  each  read  fourteen  books  for  this  group 
work — read  them  as  a  whole  and  thoroughly  enough  so  that 
at  the  end  of  the  semester  he  could  specify  their  titles  and 
authors,  and  discuss  the  contents  intelligently.  Altogether 
the  group  handed  in  about  four  hundred  pages  of  abstracts, 
resumes,  and  papers  in  which  they  presented  their  findings 
and  expressed  their  own  thoughts  on  social  progress. 

The  outline  we  made  we  are  using  this  year  with  a 
class  of  sixty-five  students,  in  the  hope  of  engendering  a 
creative  atmosphere  in  a  larger  group. 

Ultimate  and  hidden  values  we  cannot  measure.  How- 
ever, each  member  appears  to  have  gained  a  new  range  of 
thought  and  understanding.  Some  frankly  confessed  it. 
Parents  also  perceived  it.  One  mother  telephoned  to  say 
that  never  before  had  her  son  been  so  interested  in  his  stu- 
dies. Two  fathers  stated  that  something  vital  had  happened 
to  their  sons.  The  students  who  remain  in  college  from 
that  group  joined  a  similar  group  this  year  which  has  been 
studying  contemporary  American  civilization. 

A  student  wrote:  "One  thing  that  we  all  felt  greatly 
was  the  inspiration  we  derived  from  our  group  work  and 
discussion  as  against  individual  reading.  Also,  we  were  sur- 
prised at  how  little  you  talked,  or  rather,  how  little  it  was 
necessary  for  you  to  talk." 

A  member  who  is  now  attending  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, writes:  "I  think  that  I  really  found  myself.  Up 
until  then  I  had  never  accomplished  anything  and  had  little 
confidence  in  myself.  I  cannot  account  for  this  change 
accurately  but  I  do  know  that  the  contact  with  such  free 
and  open  minds  which  I  had  last  year  was  of  great  impor- 
tance. ...  If  you  have  any  'progress'  material  or  anything 
pertaining  to  Whittier's  unique  plan  of  learning,  please  drop 
me  a  word  about  it." 


THAT  parental  education  has  become  increasingly  important 
in  the  training  of  teachers  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Teachers' 
College  of  Columbia  University  has  just  appointed  Mrs. 
Sidonie  Matsner  Gruenberg,  director  of  the  Child  Study  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  as  Consultant  in  Parental  Education,  Insti- 
tute of  Child  Welfare  Research,  for  the  term  beginning 
September,  1928. 

IN  COOPERATION  with  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  the  Child  Study  Association  of  America  will  hold 
a  two-day  conference  on  parental  education  and  the  public 
schools  at  Teachers'  College  on  July  16  and  17.  "This  con- 
ference is  planned  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  school  adminis- 
trators, superintendents,  principals  and  others  the  present 
status  of  parental  education,  and  the  purposes,  aims  and  possi- 
bilities of  parental  education  in  connection  with  the  public- 
school  system,  both  for  parents  and  the  public  schools  them- 
selves." The  program  will  include  addresses  by  leaders  in 
both  the  parental-education  and  the  public-school  fields,  and 
numerous  opportunities  for  general  and  for  round-table  dis- 
cussion. 

FROM  DENMARK  TO  PORTUGAL,  and  from  Old 
Testament  Hebrew  to  international  relations,  the  courses  avail- 
able for  students  on  a  travel  vacation  are  outlined  in  a  most 
useful  pamphlet,  Holiday  Courses  in  Europe,  1928,  just  issued 
by  the  League  of  Nations  Institute  of  Intellectual  Coopera- 
tion. (American  publisher,  The  World  Peace  Foundation, 


Boston;  price,  25  cents.)  Here  are  listed,  for  eleven  European 
countries,  the  place  where  summer  courses  are  offered,  the 
organizing  body,  the  date,  the  subjects  of  instruction,  fees, 
certificates  and  diplomas  awarded,  facilities  for  traveling  and 
residence,  the  address  to  which  prospective  students  should 
apply  for  data  or  for  registration,  and  brief  "additional  infor- 
mation," covering  climate,  research  opportunities,  and  so  on. 
The  institute  points  out:  "The  increasingly  numerous  holiday 
courses  for  foreign  students  organized  by  different  universities 
provide  an  excellent  opportunity  of  studying  the  languages  and 
culture  of  foreign  countries,  for  a  relatively  small  period  in 
the  country  itself."  It  is  intended  to  issue  a  similar  list  of 
courses  each  year. 

THE  FAIRHOPE  Summer  School  of  Organic  Education  will 
be  held  from  July  5  to  August  15  at  Tufts  College,  near 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  college  plant,  including  dormi- 
tories and  library,  has  been  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  school, 
which  is  open  to  fathers,  mothers,  teachers  and  social  workers, 
with  an  experimental  school  for  children.  The  program  in- 
cludes a  lecture  course  on  education  and  general  methods  by 
Marietta  Johnson,  director  of  The  School  of  Organic  Edu- 
cation at  Fairhope,  Alabama,  and  by  Charles  Rabold,  asso- 
ciate director,  classes  in  arts  and  crafts,  folk  dancing,  folk 
singing,  and  nature  study,  and  observation  periods  in  the 
demonstration  school.  Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  Susan  H.  Oilman,  159  East  33  Street,  New  York. 

SCHOOL  TUNNELS,  as  a  solution  for  the  problem  of 
traffic  safety  near  elementary-school  buildings  in  large  cities,, 
have  been  thoroughly  tried  and  found  efficacious  in  Los  Angeles, 
according  to  a  recent  report  of  E.  B.  Lefferts,  manager  of  the 
public-safety  department  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Southern 
California.  The  first  tunnel,  from  a  school  yard  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street,  was  opened  in  1924.  Since  that  time 
there  have  been  no  accidents  to  school  children  at  that  corner,. 
while  children  had  previously  been  injured  there,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  officers  had  been  detailed  to  that  point.  In  1925, 
a  bond  issue  of  $350,000  for  the  construction  of  school  tunnels 
was  voted.  To  date,  41  tunnels  have  been  completed  and  are 
in  constant  use.  Their  length  varies  from  100  to  300  feet, 
and  their  average  cost  is  a  little  over  $8,000. 

AS  PART  of  its  campaign  for  an  increased  endowment,  Fisk 
University  has  issued  a  history  of  its  work  for  the  higher 
education  of  Negroes.  This  brochure,  Adventures  in  Leader- 
ship, is  not  only  the  story  of  Fisk,  but  a 
summary  of  the  educational  progress  of  the 
race  during  the  last  half-century.  Fisk 
University  offers  "besides  the  regular  cul- 
tural subjects  given  in  any  liberal  arts  col- 
lege, courses  in  business  and  commerce, 
teacher  training,  music,  research  in  racial 

problems,  practical  work  in  religion  and 
Entrance  to  Ftsk  •  ,  .  •,?.  . 

Memorial  Chapel     soclal  servlce-    Flsk  produces  leaders  for  the 

Negro  race."  The  report  on  its  alumni 
shows,  among  the  women,  211  teachers,  178  housewives,  31 
social  workers,  1 1  administrators,  12  postgraduate  students  and 
3  concert  pianists;  among  the  men,  114  educators  (93  teachers, 
II  highschool  principals,  6  college  professors,  I  college  dean, 
i  college  president),  77  physicians,  36  business  men,  30  min- 
isters, 22  lawyers,  7  social-work  executives,  4  religious-work 
secretaries,  28  graduate  students,  14  clerical  workers.  Fisk 
finds  itself  handicapped  at  present  for  lack  of  adequate  library 
and  laboratory  space  and  equipment,  dormitory  furnishings, 
and  practice  instruments  in  the  music  department.  All  contri- 
butions made  to  the  endowment  fund  in  the  next  month  will 
be  matched  by  Julius  Rosenwald  of  Chicago. 
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The  Routzahns  Tell  Everything 


By  LEON  WHIPPLE 


\HE  ROUTZAHNS"  have  been  at  the  cross-roads 
of  social-work  publicity  for  over  a  decade.  Their 
desks  in  the  Department  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  have  been  the  cen- 
ter of  information  and  inspiration  for  publicity 
workers  throughout  the  United  States.  They  run  an  in- 
formation bureau,  an  employment  exchange,  a  museum  of 
models  and  horrible  examples,  and  a  lighthouse  of  counsel 
and  guidance.  The  Committee  on  Publicity  Methods  in 
Social  Work  is  largely  the  creation  of  their  vision  and  energy. 
The  elevation  of  social-work  publicity  to  the  dignity  of  Sec- 
tion XII  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  was 
the  fruit  of  their  missionary  zeal.  The  Bulletin  of  the  com- 
mittee has  been  the  pipe-line  to  carry  current  news  on  the 
techniques  and  problems  of  this  field  to  solitary  and  puzzled 
workers  everywhere.  These  twain  have  conducted  prize 
contests,  staged  plays  (my  own  first  appearance  was  under 
their  management!),  invented  clinics,  presided  at  countless 
meals,  and  even  helped  Bruno  Lasker  rearrange  the  chairs 
for  his  circular  sociables.  Now  with  infinite  pains  and  dis- 
crimination, they  have  put  into  a  book  the  ripe  fruits  of 
their  experience,  study,  and  criticism.*  Its  monumental 
character  was  revealed  at  the  trial  of  sob-stuff  during  the 
late  Memphis  conference  when  the  witnesses  were  sworn 
on  this  vade  mecum! 

The  format  proves  their  skill,  for  it  delights  the  eye  and 
hand.  The  blue  binding  is  a  pleasant  change  from  the  offi- 
cial Sage  green.  The  wealth  of  pictures  both  prove  the 
morals  and  adorn  the  tale.  These  posters,  type  pages,  car- 
toons, photographs,  et  cetera,  are  a  visual  education  in  visual 
education.  This  collection  with  the  equally  illuminating 
text  specimens  of  every  kind,  is  the  admirable  result  of  years 
of  industry  in  "case  work"  on  graphic  and  printed  education. 
We  personally  wish  that  the  book's  charming  proportions 
had  not  demanded  such  a  long  type-line.  It  hurts  our  astig- 
matism. 

We  sum  the  contents  for  your  guidance:  I.  Analysis  of 
the  Task,  with  four  penetrant  chapters  on  securing  atten- 
tion, interest,  good  will,  and  response.  II.  The  Newspaper 
and  Social  Work  as  News.  III.  Printed  Matter,  covering 
kinds,  make-up,  illustration,  copy,  and  methods  of  distribu- 
tion. IV.  Meetings,  with  the  Planning  and  Art  of  Speak- 
ing. V.  Special  Occasions,  such  as  drama  forms,  fairs  and 
expositions.  VI.  Campaigns,  their  elements  and  organiza- 
tion. VII.  Conclusion,  a  study  of  the  planned  publicity  cam- 
paign, and  the  purposes  and  philosophy  of  social-work  pub- 
licity. The  whole  is  a  practical  compendium  of  the  ways 
and  means  of  publicity  for  social  education.  It  covers  media 
and  techniques.  The  other  two  main  divisions  of  the  field, 
the  message  and  the  audience,  are  omitted.  We  regret  that 
room  was  not  found  for  a  discussion  of  the  message,  but  the 
authors  have  assumed  that  what  social  workers  are  trying 
to  teach  the  public  is  already  clear-cut,  valid,  and  authentic 


in  the  publicity  director's  mind.  More  remains  to  be  said 
on  this  point,  for  the  nature  of  the  message  has  a  controlling 
influence  on  the  methods  of  conveying  it  to  people. 

This  volume  will  prove  invaluable  to  practitioners  of  pub- 
licity, particularly  as  a  guide  book  of  suggestions.  The 
unique  knowledge  of  the  authors  concerning  everything  that 
has  ever  been  tried,  has  enabled  them  to  list  and  appraise 
hundreds  of  "hunches."  The  reader  will  find  scores  of 
hints  that  he  may  apply  in  practice.  He  will  also  find  clear- 
cut  warnings  against  devices  that  look  good,  but  have  been 
proven  futile  and  even  dangerous.  The  excellence  of  the 
advice  is  due  to  its  origin  in  experience,  not  in  theory.  We 
wish  the  authors  had  sacrificed  some  of  the  formal  dignity 
that  is  perhaps  part  of  a  Sage  Foundation  publication,  to 
list  their  "Do's"  and  "Don't's"  with  more  vivid  display  and 
typography.  The  moral,  however,  is:  Read  the  whole  book, 
and  do  your  own  underscoring. 

There  is  a  pleasing  absence  of  the  tenuous  psychological 
speculations  upon  which  some  studies  of  public  education 
depend.  Plenty  of  reasons  for  doing  things  thus-and-so  are 
given,  but  they  are  based  on  human  life,  not  on  metaphysics. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  a  sharp  avoidance  of  the  "go- 
getter"  methods  of  the  commercial  press  agent,  and  adver- 
tiser. Emphasis  on  this  divorce  between  mere  salesmanship 
and  social  service  cannot  be  too  sharp  or  constant. 

WE  liked  so  much  in  this  book  that  we  cannot  pick  the 
high  spots.  For  instance  there  is  the  wise  comparison  of 
fear  with  pleasure  as  an  incentive  to  action.  "There  is  al- 
ways the  danger  that  instead  of  arousing  a  sense  of  caution, 
which  is  desirable,  one  may  cause  morbid  fears,  not  easily 
overcome."  The  point  is  timely,  we  think.  Then  take  the 
brilliant  list  of  sources  of  news  in  social-work  organizations. 
Usually  we  are  told  to  get  good  case  stories,  and  cover  meet- 
ings. Had  you  ever  thought  of  using  little  personals  from 
clubs  and  camps  ?  or  getting  the  human  interest  from  surveys 
and  research?  or  that  your  other  publicity  stunts — cam- 
paigns, exhibits,  and  printed  matter — offer  rich  material  for 
more  news  publicity?  or  that  with  good  writing  and  the  use 
of  personality  matter,  the  dull  routine  of  administrative 
work  can  be  made  into  news?  Next,  you  may  turn  to  the 
simple  but  full  suggestions  on  type-face,  pictures,  paper,  and 
lay-out  for  that  folder  or  pamphlet  that  has  been  worrying 
you.  And  so  on  through  the  book — everything  is  there,  for 
everything  has  been  asked  the  authors  sometime!  Here  is 
their  final  and  definitive  answer  to  their  inquistors.  Don't 
write  them  a  letter  any  more,  buy  their  book! 

The  power  to  change  people's  minds  is  a  trust,  and  the 
exercise  of  this  power  demands  wisdom  and  truth-telling. 
Evart  Routzahn  and  Mary  Swain  Routzahn,  in  this  fruit 
of  their  everyday  helpfulness,  serve  both  wisdom  and  truth. 

*  PUBLICITY  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK,  by  Mary  Swain  Rmtsahn  and 
Erart  G.  Routzahn.  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  392  pp.  Price  $3.00 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
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Over  My  Desk 

A  Monthly  Talk  with  Executives 

By  EL  WOOD  STREET 
Director,  Community  Council  of  St.  Louis 


It's  the  Spirit  That  Counts 

'""T^HE  miracle  of  spiritual  democracy  is  this,"  says  Ross 
J_  W.  Sanderson,  executive  secretary  of  the  Wichita 
Council  of  Churches,  Wichita,  Kansas,  in  the  International 
Journal  of  Religious  Education  for  March.  "Elect  a  board 
by  any  fair  and  representative  process,  let  its  personnel  be 
seemingly  a  mere  happenstance,  and  with  a  spirit  of  give- 
and-take,  a  determination  to  make  good-will  the  rule,  and 
with  reasonable  trust  of  competent  leadership  in  executive 
and  clerical  detail,  the  result  will  be  almost  uniformly  good. 
This  is  the  hope  of  progress.  All  the  rest  is  merely  the 
refinement  of  technique.  Yet  the  rate  of  progress,  or  even 
its  direction,  depends  on  just  these  refinements.  The 
mechanizations  of  modern  community  life  are  exceedingly 
•complex.  They  need  constant  and  detailed  adjustment. 
Only  those  who  have  endeavored  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
in  our  first  crude,  contemporary  attempts  can  understand 
the  difficulties  and  the  satisfactions  involved." 

Don't  Promise  Too  Much 

Sound  advice  for  executives  is  given  in  Printers'  Ink  as 
follows:  "Hold  your  post-mortems  in  advance.  What  you 
can't  do  you  can't  do.  Promising  something  you  know  the 
house  won't  back  up  just  makes  for  trouble  and  losses  later 
on.  The  trade  asks  for  a  lot  of  things  it  doesn't  expect  to 
get.  I  know  any  number  of  dealers  who  say,  in  effect: 
'You  can't  get  pinched  for  asking.'  They  don't  expect  to 
get  a  tenth  of  the  things  they  ask  for.  They  don't  hold  it 
against  you  if  you  tell  them  cold  that  it  can't  be  done.  But 
if  you  do  promise  them  something,  they're  going  to  hold 
you  to  it.  If  you  ever  fall  down  on  them,  they're  off  of  you 
for  life.  So  to  keep  your  own  reputation  and  keep  yourself 
free  from  these  'entangling  alliances,'  the  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  talk  right  up  and  tell  a  man  what  you  can't  do!" 

Shall  We  Use  Window  Envelopes? 

Why  should  not  social  agencies  profit  by  the  example  of 
business  firms  which  are  using  window  envelopes  for  their 
correspondence?  A  window  envelope  quite  obviously  saves 
the  cost  of  addressing.  A  "key"  can  be  put  on  the  letterhead 
of  the  organization  to  indicate  where  the  address  must  be 
begun  if  it  is  to  show  through  the  window.  There  seems 
no  good  reason  why  if  window  envelopes  are  used  at  all, 
open  window  envelopes  should  not  be  used  instead  of  win- 
dow envelopes  which  have  the  window  filled  with  glassene. 
The  Community  Fund  of  St.  Louis  recently  got  a  price 
of  $1.43  a  thousand  in  hundred-thousand  lots  on  glassene 
window  envelopes,  and  $1.20  a  thousand  on  open-window 
envelopes  (without  printing).  Printing  in  one  color  adds 
2OC  additional  per  thousand ;  and  2Oc  in  addition  to  that 
for  more  than  one  color.  This  is  a  special  envelope  with 
the  window  placed  to  fit  the  bills  (at  no  extra  cost). 

The  Community  Fund  found  to  its  surprise,  in  a  test 
some  time  ago,  that  window  envelopes  were  more  effective 


than  plain  addressed  envelopes  in  securing  returns  from  bills. 
Now  on  the  advice  of  the  Office  Management  Committee, 
the  Community  Fund  is  to  use  the  open  rather  than  the 
glassene  window  envelopes  and  is  figuring  on  possible  uses 
of  the  window  envelopes  for  correspondence  as  well  as  for 
bills.  Has  any  reader  of  The  Survey  any  experience  of 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  window  envelopes  for 
correspondence  as  well  as  for  bills? 

A  Useful  Book 

A  helpful  book  on  administration  is  Managing  the  Office 
More  Effectively,  published  by  the  A.  W.  Shaw  Company. 
It  is  given  as  a  premium  on  subscriptions  to  The  Magazine 
of  Business,  formerly  System,  which  should  be  read  by  every 
administrator  because  of  its  practical  ideas;  but  I  suspect 
that  the  publishers  might  be  inveigled  into  selling  a  copy  of 
the  booklet  on  its  own  account.  The  address  is  Cass,  Huron 
and  Erie  Streets,  Chicago. 

What  Kind  of  Paper? 

When  you  publish  a  pamphlet — annual  report,  research 
study,  what  not — don't  select  the  paper  for  it  casually.  The 
kind  of  paper  used  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  number  of 
people  who  will  read.  A  glossy  paper,  for  example,  which 
is  excellent  for  fine  half-tones,  is  hard  on  the  eyes  for  type. 
The  S.  D.  Warren  Co.,  of  Boston,  well-known  paper  mak- 
ers, have  published  a  brochure  giving  excellent  advice  on 
choosing  paper  for  a  particular  booklet.  If  you  are  interested 
write  them  at  101  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  re- 
ferring to  The  Survey  and  asking  for  their  booklet,  How 
Pictures  and  Words  Help  to  Determine  What  Paper  to 
Use  in  a  Booklet. 

Don't  Forget  Your  Caller 

If  you  have  ever  had  the  painful  experience  of  being  told 
by  your  telephone  operator,  reception  clerk  or  secretary  that 
some  one  is  in  the  office  waiting  to  see  you ;  but,  because  you 
were  in  conference  with  some  one  else,  have  forgotten  that 
the  person  was  waiting  for  you  and  have  not  even  asked 
him  in  afterwards,  here  is  a  suggestion  for  you.  Write  the 
person's  name  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  put  it  in  front  of  you 
on  your  desk  where  you  cannot  fail  to  see  it,  so  that  when 
your  absorbing  conference  is  over  and  you  return  to  your 
work,  you  will  be  immediately  reminded  of  the  presence  of 
the  expectant  one. 

Reminders  of  Meetings 

Alfred  F.  Whitman,  executive  secretary  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Association  of  Boston,  suggests  the  importance  of  re- 
minding committee  members  of  their  meetings  by  a  postal 
card  which  is  convenient  to  place  in  a  conspicuous  position 
on  one's  desk,  the  postcard  to  be  received  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  of  the  meeting. 

James  L.  Fieser,  vice-chairman  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  on  the  other  hand,  says:  "Before  calling  a  meeting 
we  make  sure  that  the  chairman  and  any  others  who  are 
essential  can  come.  Ordinarily  there  is  no  follow-up  for 
meetings  of  standing  committees  or  the  directors.  Some- 
times we  follow  up  notices  of  special  meetings  by  telephone 
calls  or  have  some  sort  of  follow-up  for  persons  who  were 
absent  from  previous  meetings.  I  can  see  no  reason  for 
telephone  calls  or  additional  notices  to  those  who  are  regular 
attendants.  It  is  a  waste  of  time." 
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1929  Is  the  Big  Year 

THE  MEMPHIS  CONFERENCE  is  now 
a  memory — of  old  friendships  revived 
and  new  ones  made,  a  week  full  of  stimu- 
lating ideas  that  will  bear  fruit  during 
the  coming  year.  The  story  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  is  told 
by  Mary  Ross  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  One 
of  the  thrills  of  the  week  came  when  San 
Francisco  was  chosen  as  the  meeting  place 
of  the  1929  conference.  The  California 
State  Conference  is  the  largest  and  prob- 
ably the  best  organized  of  all  the  state 
conference!.  Add  to  its  2,000  membership 
the  hundreds  who  trek  down  from  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  plus  3,000  social 
workers  from  east  of  the  Rockies,  and  you 
have  in  prospect  the  largest  national  con- 
ference in  history.  Eastern  social  workers 
have  already  started  travel  funds  so  that 
they  can  spend  their  vacations  in  the 
Rockies,  or  Alaska,  or  Hawaii.  Plans  are 
under  way  for  special  parties — more  about 
that  in  the  early  fall.  Start  now  to  put 
aside  $5  a  week  for  next  summer's  vaca- 
tion on  the  Pacific. 

Population  Problems 

QCOFFING  at  theoretical  discussions  of 
O  population  problems,  two  conferences 
have  unwittingly  given  suggestive  demon- 
strations. In  publicity  headquarters  at  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  was 
an  exhibit  showing  a  hospital  maternity 
ward.  At  one  side  was  the  cut-out  figure 
of  a  Red  Cross  nurse  holding  a  baby  in 
her  arms.  Quite  appropriate,  but — in  the 
hospital  bed  lay  the  figure  of  a  man.  Has 
feminism,  indeed,  come  to  this? 

At  the  conference  of  International  In- 
stitutes held  in  the  Pocono  Mountains,  one 
evening  was  given  over  to  a  frolic. 
Workers  of  various  nationalities  appeared 
in  native  costume.  The  scene  was  bucolic 
and  a  Pocono  hen  was  borrowed  to  lend 
local  color.  She  did.  At  the  height  of  the 
evening,  she  laid  an  egg.  Should  she  be 
allowed  to  keep  the  egg?  Had  any  case 
work  been  done  on  the  family?  Was  the 
hen  a  Nordic?  What  was  known  of  its 
father?  Was  foster-home  placement  ad- 
visable? Here,  at  last,  was  a  conference 
faced  with  its  own  case-work  problem. 
What  would  you  have  done? 

Field  Training  for  Health  Service 

THE  East  Harlem  and  Health  Service, 
New  York  City,  through  the  generosity 
of  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  now 
offers  educational  experience  and  field 
training  to  qualified  nurses  and  other 
workers  in  the  health  field. 

A  full-time  supervisor  of  student  activi- 
ties will  direct  the  field  work  of  the  stu- 
dents in  cooperation  with  the  general 
supervisors  of  the  nursing  staff  and  the 
special  supervisors  of  nutrition  work, 
health  education,  psychiatric  social  work, 
and  research  and  statistics. 


Applications  for  field  training  or  ob- 
servation will  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  candidate's  past  experience  and  future 
plans.  Teachers'  College  will  participate 
through  the  Departments  of  Nursing  Edu- 
cation and  Nutrition. 

College  Students  To  Visit 
New  York 

NEW  YORK  CITY  will  again  be  the 
campus  and  sociological  laboratory 
for  twelve  college  juniors  during  the 
month  of  July,  when  they  will  attend 
Junior  Month,  run  by  the  New  York 
Charity  Organization  Society.  All  expenses 
of  the  students  are  met  by  a  board  mem- 
ber of  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 
During  the  month,  under  the  direction  of 
Clare  M.  Tousley,  visits,  lectures  and 
field  work  are  coordinated  through  round- 
table  discussion.  The  main  purpose  of 
Junior  Month  is  to  give  the  undergraduate 
a  panoramic  view  of  modern  social  work 
so  that  she  may  interpret  it  to  her  college 
the  next  year. 

The  delegates  to  Junior  Month  this  year 
are  from  the  following  colleges:  Barnard, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Connecticut,  Elmira,  Goucher, 
Mt.  Holyoke,  Radcliffe,  Smith,  Swarth- 
more,  Vassar,  Wellesley  and  Wells. 

New  Wembridge  Play 

READERS  of  The  Survey  who  joy  in 
Mrs.  Wembridge's  sketches  of  Ger- 
trude, and  Gus  and  the  Glukens  family 
and  the  rest,  and  her  occasional  essays 
like  The  Girl  Tribe  in  the  May  Survey 
Graphic,  should  not  forget  that  the  referee 
of  the  Cleveland  Juvenile  Court  is  also 
something  of  a  playwright.  Her  one-act 
comedy,  The  First  of  May,  was  put  on  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Community  Fund;  and  in  April, 
the  Cleveland  Tryout  Players  presented  a 
new  three-act  play  of  hers,  The  New 
House.  "It  is  strongly  dramatic,"  say  the 
C.  T.  P.,  "is  lightened  by  comedy  and  dealt 
with  a  problem  of  vital  interest  to  all 
social  workers." 

Winners  at  Memphis 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICITY 
METHODS  IN  SOCIAL  WORK  made 
awards  and  honorable  mention  for  un- 
usual achievement  in  publicity  for  social 
work  in  15  classes. 

FOR  NEWSPAPER  PUBLICITY,  the  first 
prize  went  to  George  Hastings,  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  New  York, 
for  the  best  news  story;  Mabel  Travis 
Wood,  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America,  New  York, 
for  the  best  feature  story;  and  Anna 
B.  Beattie,  Associated  Charities,  Cleve- 
land, for  the  best  magazine  article. 
The  judges  were:  Louis  R.  Resnick, 
chairman;  Neva  R.  Deardorff,  Leon 
Whipple,  and  William  Beazell. 
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AWARDS  FOR  LETTERS  were  five* 
in  five  classes  as  follows: 

For  the  best  letter  appealing  for  sub- 
scriptions or  contributions — Harry 
Spofford  Godfrey,  New  York  Tuber- 
culosis and  Health  Association. 

For  the  best  letter  with  an  educational 
objective  only — Pierce  Atwater,  Wich- 
ita, Kansas  Community  Chest. 

For  the  best  letter  appealing  for  pay- 
ments on  subscriptions — John  D.  Kend- 
erdine,  The  Survey,  New  York. 

For  the  best  letter  thanking  for  sub- 
scriptions or  payments — John  F.  Hall, 
Omaha  Welfare  Federation  and  Com- 
munity Chest. 

For  the  best  letter  inviting  cooperation — 
T.  J.  Edmonds,  Des  Moines,  la. 

The  judges  were:  Charles  C.  Stillman, 
Victor  S.  Woodward,  W.  S.  Reynolds 
IN  THE  PRINTED  MATTER  GROUP, 
the  first  award  for  house  organs  or 
bulletins  went  to  Bertrand  Brown. 
Milbank  Memorial  Fund. 

For  booklets,  folders,  leaflets  for  mail 
campaigns— Clare  M.  Tousley,  Charity 
Organization  Society,  New  York. 

For  campaign  booklets,  folders  and 
broadsides— Canton  Welfare  Federa- 
tion, Ohio. 

For  annual  reports— National  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

For  booklets  issued  as  part  of  year- 
round  publicity  program  —  Glenn 
Adams,  Chicago,  Y.M.C.A. 

For  folders,  leaflets  used  as  enclosure* 
with  statements — Associated  Jewish 
Charities  of  Baltimore. 

For  printed  novelties,  Edwin  C.  Jones, 
United  Charities  of  Chicago. 

The  judges  were:  Gordon  Damon, 
Chairman;  Henry  G.  Stevens,  Walter 
Davidson  and  H.  P.  Breitenbacb.. 

Elections  at  Memphis 

NATIONAL   COMKRSHC*  or  SOCIAL  Wo*i: 
President— Porter  R.    Lee,   New   York 
1st   Vice-Pres.— C.    C.    Carstens,   New   York 
7  j    .Y.ice-Pr«-—Janies   L.    Fieser.    Washington 
3rd    Vice-President—Mary    Russell,    Memphis 
Treasurer— C.   M.   Bookman,   Cincinnati 
General  Secretary— Howard  R.   Knight,   Colum- 
bus 

Executive     Committee,     term     expiring     1929— 

Joanna    C.    Colcord,    Minneapolis;     Neva    R. 

Deardorff      New     York;       William     Hodson. 

New  York;    Joel   C.   Hunter.   Chicago;   Jes« 

r.    sterner,   New   Orleans 
Term     expiring     1930— Sophonisba     P.     Breckin- 

ridge,    Chicago;     Louise   Cottrell,    Iowa    City; 

Eugene  K.  Jones,   New  York;     Philip  Klein. 

New  York;  Gertrude  Vaile,  Ames,  Iowa 
Term    expiring    1931— Tanc    Addams,    Chicago; 

Erl   J'  J?™"0'     St-     Louis;      Prentice    J. 

Murphy      Philadelphia;    Owen    R.     Lovejoy. 

New      York;      Miriam     Van     Waters,     Loi 

Division   Chairmen: 

*          Children— H.    Ida   Curry,   New   York 
II        Delinquents     and      Corrections — George 

Kirchwey,   New  York 
TV       VI? alth-— Howard   W.    Green,    Cleveland 

IV  The    Family— Helen    Hanchette,    Cleve- 

land 

V  Industrial    and     Economic     Problems — 
I^T       »T  J0,  i     A'    LaPP'    Milwaukee 

VI  Neighborhood     and    Community    Life — 

Lea   D.   Taylor,    Chicago 

VII  Mental   Hygiene — Dr.   Frederick   Alien 
•,-TTT  r.   Philadelphia 

Organization     of     Social     Forces — Row- 
land    Haynes,    Chicago 

IX  Public    Officials    and    Administration — 

Richard   Conant,   Boston 

X  The      Immigrant   —    Mrs.      Edith     T. 

Bremer,    New    York 

XI  Professional    Standards   and    Education 

— Jesse  F.    Steiner,  New  Orleans 

XII  Educational   Publicity — Evart   G    Root- 

zahn.    New  York 
(Continued  on  page  362) 


Books  in  Our  Alcove 


The  Happy  Twins 

HEALTH    AND    WEALTH,    by    Louis    I.    Dublin.     Harpers.      361    ft. 
Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


THE  happy  twins  of  vital  statistics,  health  and 
wealth,  not  alone  for  their  alliteration  but  from 
tradition  and  good  philosophy  make  the  best  of 
book  "company  and  here  we  have  a  conjurer  of 
calculations  whose  gift  at  social  interpretation 
quite  parallels  his  statistical  skill. 

Dr.  Dublin,  from  his  vantage  point  among  millions  of 
lives  and  billions  of  corporate  assets,  is  a  seer  of  visions  and 
dreamer  of  dreams  whom  one  rejoices  to  follow  among  the 
enticing  plausibilities  of  ratios,  percentages,  and  trends. 

This  delightful  book  with  its  fifteen  cameos  of  life- 
accounting,  may  well  become  a  usual  library  volume,  the 
text  selected  for  a  winter  of  club  discussions,  for  a  teachers' 
course  in  applied  sociology,  for  public-health  and  civics 
classes. 

The  first  six  chapters  deal  with  what  may  be  called 
standard  situations  all  most  reliably  and  conservatively, 
frankly  and  conveniently  stated.  To  technicians  these  might 
be  thought  repetitive  or  routine,  but  the  twist  to  the  story 
in  each  saves  these  essays  from  any  such  criticism.  They 
will  be  brand-new  and  thought  provocative  to  any  one  not 
in  and  of  the  brotherhood  and  sisterhood  of  preventive 
medicine.  If  a  physician  or  public-health  nurse  could  not 
pass  an  examination  on  these,  they  should  make  good  their 
educational  deficit  at  once.  The  Economics  of  World  Health, 
really  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Cost  of  Medical 
Care,  What  It  Costs  to  Neglect  Our  Children,  Heart 
Disease,  Tuberculosis,  Cancer,  leave  us  in  entire  agreement 
with  the  author  that  while  "we  are  free  with  money  as  no 
other  people,  we  are  niggardly  indeed  with  expenditures 
intended  to  conserve  human  life." 

In  chapter  seven,  devoted  to  the  Problem  of  Old  Age,  we 
get  the  lesson  of  fewer  children,  a  growing  army  of  the 
aged  which  is  already  precipitating  new  crises,  to  test  the 
sincerity  of  our  growing  social  altruism. 

The  Great  American  Family  gives  a  stirring  picture  of 
growth,  shift  of  residence,  sequence  of  the  racial  composite, 


the  parellel  drop,  or  almost  so,  of  death-  and  birth-rates, 
shrinkage  in  families,  later  marriage,  more  divorce,  and  all 
through  it  an  optimism  that  only  at  the  end  seems  to  spill 
ever  in  a  sort  of  campaign  paeon  of  praise  of  "The  wise 
development  of  our  splendid  natural  resources"  and  the  hope 
that  "in  a  land  like  ours  there  should  be  no  poverty  and  its 
attendant  evils."  Has  Dr.  Dublin  forgotten  the  tale  of 
lumber,  coal,  water  power  and  oil,  periodic  unemployment, 
the  textile  workers  of  Fall  River,  the  miners  of  Pittston  ? 

Chapter  nine,  on  the  True  Rate  of  Natural  Increase,  is 
particularly  good  and  leads  quickly  and  logically  to  the  con- 
clusion that  only  by  improvements  in  preventive  medicine 
have  we  been  able  to  show  in  the  past  decade  a  natural 
increase  (i.e.  otherwise  than  by  immigration)  in  population, 
at  our  present  rate  of  reproduction.  Whoever  thought 
through  before  the  effect  on  a  nation  of  delaying  the  age  at 
marriage,  thus:  "Three  years  delay  of  marriage  causes  a 
decrease  of  one  child  in  the  size  of  the  average  family"  ? 

Chapters  ten  and  eleven,  on  Birth  Control  and  the  Edu- 
cation of  Women,  are  in  the  same  line  of  argument  and 
may  well  be  read  by  promoters  of  socio-medical  fads.  These 
are  sound  and  effective  pleas  for  sense  as  well  as  sentiment, 
fact  in  addition  to  fancy  in  matters  of  contraception  and 
coeducation.  They  are  in  step  with,  or  a  step  ahead  of, 
liberal  thought. 

/^>lHAPTER  twelve,  on  Life,  Death  and  the  Negro,  has 
\^_^  silenced  those  who  hoped  that  the  Negro  question 
would  be  finally  and  quickly  answered  by  the  Negro's 
elimination  in  the  United  States  through  the  dominance  of 
death  over  life.  We  see  them  gaining,  though  a  little  after 
the  whites,  and  their  security  of  life  and  its  length  more 
sure  with  each  decade.  Would  that  we  could  offer  so 
honest  and  so  creditable  a  picture  for  the  first  Americans, 
the  pitiable,  hounded  Indian  wards  of  the  Great  White 
Father  of  our  bungling  Indian  Bureau  in  Washington. 
In  the  next  chapter  we  see  again  the  discreditable  picture 
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of  the  burden-bearer  least  able  to  carry  the  weight  of  sick- 
ness and  early  death,  the  lower-paid  wage-earner  most 
heavily  handicapped  by  ill  health  due  to  his  occupation. 

For  the  last  chapter,  on  Life  Expectancy,  we  can  say  that 
it  is  by  all  odds  the  best  statement  and  in  most  convenient 
form  on  this  fascinating  subject,  the  history  and  prophecy 
of  life  duration,  to  be  found  anywhere  in  English. 

Even  chapter  fourteen,  on  Prohibition  and  Public  Health, 
with  its  apparent  inhibitions  and  necessary  incompletenesses, 
gives  us  something  nearer  a  true  picture — limited  though  it 
is  chiefly  to  general  death-rates — than  most  statisticians  have 
ventured  to  express. 

The  whole  volume  is  a  good  standby  for  those  who  must 
speak  and  write  entertainingly,  without  sacrifice  of  accuracy. 
A  blessing  to  publicists  and  health  workers  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  continent. 

HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 

Out  of  the  Blue 

GROWING  UP,  by  Karl  de  Schweiniti.    Macmillan.     Ill   pp.    Price  $1.75 
postpaid  of   The  Survey, 

THE  kind  stork  that  dropped  babies  upon  doorsteps  is 
no  more.  Likewise  the  good  doctor  with  his  old  black 
bag,  which  held  a  supply  of  ready  infants,  has  faded  from 
the  picture.  Such  myths  no  longer  answer  inquiry;  nor 
does  childhood  remain  credulous.  Parents  are  liable  to  pay 
a  high  price  for  their  refuge  in  evasion  or  their  resort  to 
silence  when  it  comes  to  the  time  that  the  Young  Mind 
turns  to  questions.  A  child's  instinct  may  be  baffled  but  it 
leads  him  straight:  If  the  origin  of  life  isn't  made  clear,  if 
his  grown-ups  put  him  off  with  the  thin  substitute  of  home- 
made fiction  for  solid  facts,  he  will  bide  his  time  but  what 
he  can't  get  there  he  will  seek  elsewhere.  And  half-truths 
are  the  worst  distortions. 

However,  the  last  few  years  have  seen  any  amount  of 
literature  on  the  subject  of  how  to  tell  children  about  the 
sources  of  life.  Most  authors  of  these  insipid  manuals  might 
be  in  direct  descent  either  from  Elsie  Dinsmore  or  a  long 
line  of  maiden  aunts,  to  borrow  a  phrase,  so  naive  is  the 
prattle  of  the  pretty,  pretty  flowers  and  the  busy  bee;  then 
a  birdie  chirped  and  all  was  well.  It  would  seem  that  many 
writers  on  procreation  use  this  occasion  to  wheel  out  their 
own  little  complexes  for  an  airing. 

Now  comes  Mr.  de  Schweinitz  with  a  sound  story  of 
reproduction  and  birth,  meant  for  children  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  twelve.  Sex  is  simply  told,  in  a  healthy  way  in 
order  to  make  clear  how  we  become  alive,  are  born  and  grow 
up.  It  has  the  dignity  of  truth  as  well  as  its  vigor.  The 
home  built  upon  an  integrity  of  candor  between  parents  and 
child  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  book  from  its  shelves. 

HALLE  SCHAFFNER 

What  Will  He  Be? 

CAREERS,  by  Esca  C.   Rodger.     D.  Appleton  fr  Company.     187   **     Price 
$1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

NINE  occupations,  represented  by  nine  men  successful 
in  them,  are  included  in  these  interviews,  for  which 
The  American  Boy  sent  Mr.  Rodger  far  and  wide.  Mr. 
Rodger  talked  to  these  men  as  if  he  were  seeking  advice  for 
his  own  future,  and  it  is  their  answers  that  he  offers  to 
young  men  who  need  help  in  choosing  business  or  profes- 
sional careers,  and  in  deciding  on  the  training  needed  for 
those  they  choose. 


Such  names  as  those  of  William  Allen  White,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Mayo,  John  Hays  Hammond  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  show  the  success  of  the  men  whose  opinions  have 
been  collected.  The  only  criticism  might  be  that  the  degree 
of  their  success  suggests  unusual  ability  and  the  possibility  of 
too  optimistic  a  view  of  the  prospects  open  to  an  average 
boy. 

The  author  gives  a  brief  biography  of  each  man  inter- 
viewed, and  then  reports  in  very  readable  fashion  his  talk 
with  each.  The  answers  to  his  questions  are  simple,  and 
quite  definite,  and  they  are  the  more  valuable  because  Mr. 
Rodger  does  not  hesitate  to  weave  into  them  certain  perti- 
nent comments  of  his  own  that  emphasize  the  facts  and  opin- 
ions quoted. 

The  occupations  discussed  are  journalism,  medicine,  farm- 
ing, business,  foreign  trade,  salesmanship,  teaching,  engineer- 
ing and  law.  Questions  concerning  opportunities  for  start- 
ing, for  advancement,  and  for  reasonable  income  are  min- 
gled with  discussions  throwing  sidelights  on  opportunities 
for  service  and  on  the  color  and  romance  that  is  a  part  of 
any  worth-while  life  work. 

The  qualities  necessary  for  success  are  emphasized  by  all 
the  men  quoted,  as  is  the  training,  general  and  technical, 
most  likely  to  be  of  value.  It  is  not  surprising  that  many 
of  the  qualities  reappear  frequently  in  the  interviews,  nor 
that  all  the  men  are  in  favor  of  as  complete  an  education 
as  can  be  gotten. 

As  a  whole,  the  book  is  well  worth  while.  Its  field  is 
largely  with  those  young  men  who  have  ability  that  is  more 
than  average,  and  opportunities,  or  the  qualities  that  create 
opportunities,  for  qualifying  for  those  occupations  that  need 
good  ability  and  adequate  preparation.  For  them  its  message 
is  more  than  an  informational  one.  It  adds  inspiration  and 
presents  the  various  occupations  as  opportunities  for  satis- 
fying service  as  well  as  for  growth  and  full  living. 

EUGENE  R.  SMITH 

Beaver  County  Day  School 
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fluctuation  of  production,  just  as  a  certain  amount  of  capital 
must  be  held  in  idle  reserve.  But,  he  argues,  the  business  man, 
or  rather  industry  in  the  mass,  must  supply  this  capital  for  it- 
self and  pay  for  its  use,  and  on  the  same  principle  it  should 
bear  the  cost  of  the  labor  reserve  and  not  expect  the  idle  men 
to  support  themselves  without  wages  nor  society  to  support 
them  through  relief-giving.  That  is,  the  insurance  principle 
applied  to  unemployment:  the  weaker  members  of  the  tribe 
given  by  law  their  share  of  the  skilled  hunter's  kill. 

But  he  is  under  no  delusion  that  such  a  fair  outcome  will 
arrive  by  anything  short  of  a  long  and  slow  educational  cam- 
paign. In  another  session  John  A.  Lapp  had  referred  with 
stinging  sarcasm  to  the  hurrah-boys  of  American  prosperity 
who  held  that  any  talk  of  old-age  pensions  was  beside  the 
mark  now  that  it  has  been  discovered  that  not  90  but  only 
50  per  cent  of  the  aged  require  help.  But  Mr.  Andrews,  while 
working  for  his  long-range  problem,  had  in  mind  some  specific, 
immediate  steps.  First,  the  quick  adjustment  of  individuals  to 
other  jobs,  such  as  is  done  by  the  social  agencies,  and  the 
constant  pooling  of  information  of  where  workers  are  needed, 
which  could  be  greatly  increased  by  a  comprehensive  system  of 
government  labor  exchanges,  such  as  that  proposed  in  Senator 
Wagner's  bill  before  Congress.  Next,  an  attempt  by  employers 
to  smooth  out  their  curves  of  employment,  which  is  by  no 
means  a  dream  of  reformers — as  witness  the  accomplishment 
of  Henry  Dennison  in  going  through  the  depression  of  1921 
with  98  per  cent  of  his  force  at  their  benches.  Third,  some 
quick  encouragement  by  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  a  de- 
pression, such  as  is  contemplated  by  the  Jones  Bill  in  Congress 
and  said  to  have  bright  prospects.  Under  this,  the  government 
would  hold  a  fund  of  $150,000,000  in  reserve  for  emergencies. 
This  could  at  once  be  thrown  into  investment  in  roads,  build- 
ings and  other  public  works  on  plans  all  ready  for  use.  It 
would  give  employment  to  a  considerable  number  of  men — im- 
mediately. These  men  would  continue  to  wear  out  and  replace 
their  shoes  and  socks  and  clothes  and  tools,  and  thus  work 
would  be  kept  going  in  plants  which  make  all  the  necessities 
of  these  workingmen  and  their  families — our  old  friend  "the 
vicious  circle  of  unemployment,"  in  reverse. 

PHE  success  of  the  insurance  principle  applied  over  two 
J.  decades,  here  amidst  stiff-necked  individualistic  Amer- 
icans, was  strikingly  set  forth  in  a  paper  on  workmen's  com- 
pensation by  Bailey  B.  Burritt  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  Mr.  Burritt  came 
at  it  not  as  a  student  of  industrial  problems  or  of  social  justice, 
though  he  is  both,  but  as  one  whose  primary  concern  is  with 
family  welfare.  Nothing  in  our  time  has  so  profoundly  affected 
our  civilization,  he  said,  as  the  higher  standard  of  living  of 
the  past  quarter  century  which  has  come  about  as  a  result 
of  higher  wages.  Social  workers  must  pause  in  their  tasks  to 
get  a  full-length  view  of  it,  and  they  must  wrestle  with  the 
captains  of  industry  to  give  more  attention  to  the  great  social 
and  economic  forces  which  are  at  play  and  which  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  weaker  members  of  society — the  weak 
who  must  live  and  should  live  well,  though  they  are  not 
hunters.  As  an  example  dear  to  social  workers'  hearts,  he 
pointed  out  mothers'  allowances,  which  have  now  spread  to  all 
but  four  states  and  pay  out  something  like  $16,000,000  a  year 
directly  to  maintain  broken  families.  Yet  they  are  but  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  to  the  payments  under  workmen's  compensation 
laws,  which  in  two  decades  have  spread  to  all  but  five  of  the 
states.  A  report  on  thirty  states  shows  that  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  something  like  $130,000,000  had  been  paid  out  in 
compensation ;  at  a  fair  ratio  for  the  other  states  and  the 
federal  government,  the  total  for  the  country  must  be  some- 
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thing  like  $150,000,000,  or  about  ten  times  the  mothers' 
allowances.  If  the  detailed  figures  for  New  York  City  may 
be  applied  to  the  whole  country,  60  per  cent  of  this  goes  to 
families  of  men  who  earned  thirty  dollars  or  less  a  week, 
more  than  half  to  those  from  21  to  50  years  of  age,  about  one- 
quarter  for  death  or  permanent  disability.  More,  it  is  directly 
geared  into  the  family  situation  by  a  sliding  scale  which  reckons 
with  the  number  of  children  under  eighteen. 

When  compensation  was  first  proposed  it  was  fought — on 
the  grounds  that  it  was  paternalistic,  socialistic,  would  break 
down  morale  and  would  throw  an  impossible  burden  of  cost 
on  industry.  What,  after  twenty  years,  were  the  facts,  asked 
Mr.  Burritt?  Whether  it  were  paternalistic  or  socialistic  or 
not,  it  had  become  firmly  embedded  in  American  law.  It  had 
kept  families  together  and  given  them  improved  health  and 
educational  opportunities,  and  thus  had  directly  and  enormously 
built  up  morale.  It  had  been  done  at  a  trifling  cost,  such  as, 
for  instance,  the  addition  of  one  or  two  cents  to  the  cost  of 
a  pair  of  shoes!  And  it  had  enormously  lightened  the  burden 
of  relief,  for  the  amount  of  workmen's  compensation  paid  out 
each  year  is  greater  than  the  total  amount  of  relief  given  by 
all  public  and  private  agencies  in  the  country.  Here  is  one  case 
where  civilized  man  provides  as  well  for  one  group  of  his 
weaker  fellow  tribesmen  as  the  primitive  Omaha  did  for 
all  groups. 


SIDELIGHTS  on  problems  of  people  out  of  work  came  from 
V_/  other  sources:  from  the  psychiatric  social  workers,  who  told 
of  the  discouragement  of  middle-aged  men  thrown  out  of  their 
jobs  when  the  shop  changed  its  method  or  cut  down  its  output, 
and  unable  to  find  new  places;  from  the  industrial  secretary 
of  the  Y.W.C.A.,  who  told  how  in  this  "time  of  hideous  un- 
employment" the  number  of  working  girls'  clubs  is  falling  off 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Technological  unemployment  is 
hitting  the  girl  tribe  hard.  For  one  instance,  the  steady  march 
across  the  country  of  the  dial  telephones  is  throwing  out  of 
work  great  numbers  of  operators,  and  where  telephone  com- 
panies formerly  put  a  premium  on  experience  and  skill  they 
now  seek  new  and  inexperienced  girls  as  a  fresh  labor  supply. 
The  "Y"  is  hard  at  work  on  unemployment,  particularly  with 
women  of  thirty-five  and  forty  who  are  being  displaced  by 
flappers.  It  is  making  a  study  of  whether  married  women  shall 
work.  It  is  beginning  to  face  the  question  of  trade  unions; 
board  members  may  not  believe  in  them,  said  Miss  Copenhaver; 
"yet  the  only  way  to  form  character  is  to  accept  responsibility 
and  not  be  shielded  from  it."  But  the  "Y"  must  move  slowly 
and  carry  its  membership  with  it.  One  working  girl  said, 
"You  can't  take  a  girl  from  where  she  isn't  to  where  she 
doesn't  want  to  be."  The  Y.W.C.A.  is  not  looking  for  trouble, 
yet  it  seems  constantly  to  be  working  at  questions  which  tend 
to  become  concrete — and  finding  itself  immediately  in  hot 
water.  Fundamentally,  it  is  pegging  away  at  the  problem  of 
"whether  it  is  to  be  an  educational  organization  or  a  place 
where  girls  sleep  and  swim." 

In  his  opening  address,  computing  that  probably  a  week  of 
excessive  unemployment  cost  the  nation  more  than  the  ex- 
penditures of  public  and  private  relief  agencies  for  a  whole 
year,  President  Kingsley  had  declared  that  there  should  be 
wisdom  and  concern  on  the  part  of  social  engineers,  business 
men,  statisticians,  and  financiers  sufficient  to  adjust  the  social 
and  industrial  affairs  of  our  country  so  as  to  mitigate  this 
periodic  distress.  In  another  meeting  last  year's  president,  John 
A.  Lapp,  estimated  that  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  new  cases 
that  come  to  social  agencies  for  relief  might  be  prevented  if 
economic  causes  could  be  controlled  through  social  action.  The 
specific  goals  he  envisaged  were  a  living  wage — a  wage  which 
would  enable  a  man  to  support  himself  and  his  family,  what- 
ever the  size  of  that  family,  in  "frugal  comfort,"  possibly  ad- 
justed through  some  scheme  of  family  allowances;  stabilization 
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NEW  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  OLD 
WORLD 

By  Carleton  Washburne  and  Myron  M.  Stearns. 

An  intensive  study  of  twelve  progressive  schools  in 
Europe.  "This  book  offers  valuable  points  of  com- 
parison and  contrast  to  anyone  seriously  intersted  in 
understanding  the  new  educational  trends." — Gertrude 
Hartmann,  in  Children,  The  Magazine  for  Parents. 

$1.75 

A  CHILD'S  MAP  OF  THE 
ANCIENT  WORLD 

by  Alice  York.  Designed  by  Ilonka  Karasz.  In  six 
colors.  The  ancient  world  of  myth  and  history 
graphically  presented  in  a  pictorial  map.  "The  finest 
thing  of  its  kind  ever  printed.  A  fascinating  posses- 
sion for  any  child." — Joseph  Henry  Jackson,  Sunset 
Magazine.  $1.50 


THE  JOHN  DAY  COMPANY 

25  WEST  45th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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MTERMATIOMAL 


WHITHER    CHINA? 

Scott  Nearing  in  this  new 
book  gives  the  aims  of  the 
Revolution,  the  various  con- 
tending groups,  its  place  in 
world  history  and  the  prob- 
able outcome.  $1.75 


LABOR  PROTECTION 
IN  SOVIET  RUSSIA,  bj 
Dr.  George  M.  Price.  A 
study  of  the  legal  provisions 
for  the  protection  of  the 
health  and  safety  of  Russia's 
workers,  including  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  system  cf 
Social  Insurance.  $1.25 


AMERICAN  POLICY  TOWARD  RUSSIA  SINCE  1917, 
by  Dr.  Fred  L.  Schuman.  A  detailed  study  of  Russian-American 
Relations  since  the  Revolution.  $3.50 

RUSSIA  AFTER  TEN  YEARS.  The  report  of  the  American 
Trade  Union  Delegation,  $1.00 

OIL  IMPERIALISM,  by  Louis  Fischer.  The  struggle  between 
Standard  Oil  and  the  Royal  Dutch  Shell  for  the  control  of 
Russian  Oil  is  here  fully  described  and  the  outcome  foretold.  $2.00 
VOICES  OF  REVOLT.  The  outstanding  utterances  of  world- 
famous  leaders,  Robespierre,  Marat,  Lassalle,  K.  Liebknecht, 
and  just  published,  Danton,  Bebel,  W.  Liebknecht,  Lenin,  Debs, 
Ruthenberg.  SOC  each 

THE  WOMAN  WORKER  AND  THE  TRADE  UNIONS, 
by  Theresa  Wolfson.  A  discussion  of  women's  place  in  industry, 
and  the  extent  of  their  organization.  $1.75 

ENGLISH  FOR  WORKERS,  by  Eli  B.  Jacobson.  A  primer 
for  teaching  English  to  foreign-born  workers.  $1.00 

AMERICANIZATION  OF  LABOR,  by  Robert  W.  Dunn.  The 
employers'  offensive  against  the  trade  unions.  $1.90 

THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  SACCO  AND  VANZETTI, 
by  Eugene  Lyons.  A  complete  and  vivid  account  of  the  great 
social  drama  told  against  the  background  of  immigrant  life  in 
America.  $1.50 

THE  BOURGEOIS  REVOLUTION:  1917,  by  V.  I.  Lenin. 
All  his  writings  and  speeches  from  the  overthrow  of  the  Tsar 
in  March  to  the  first  open  conflict  with  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment— the  July  Days.  2  vols.  each  $4.00  and  $3.00 
GUIDE  TO  THE  SOVIET  UNION.  The  first  comprehensive 
guide  to  Soviet  Russia.  This  1,000-page  book  contains  valuable 
information  to  meet  the  everyday  needs  of  the  traveler 
Maps.  $5.00 
At  alt  bookstores— Ask  for  complete  catalog 

INTERNATIONAL  PUBLISHERS  CO. 

INCORPORATED 
381  FOURTH  AVE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


^Hntoersttj)  of  Chicago 

(Cfje  ©rabuatc  fet&ool  of  Social  &erbtce  SUimmtetratum 


SUMMER  QUARTER 

First  Term,  June  1 8 — July  25 
Second   Term,  July  26 — August  31 


Courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
A  limited  number  of  qualified  undergraduate  and 
unclassified  students  admitted.  Bulletins  on  request. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry  Goods 

FREDERICK   LOESER   &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson   and  North  Moore  Streets  New  York 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH 
liunEAU.  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


SUBSCRIBE   HERE 

The  Survey — Twice  a  Month — $5.00     (faeduGd^ic 
Survey  Graphic — Monthly — $3.00 

Survey   Associates,    Inc.,    112    Blast    19th    St.,    New   York 

Name     Address     
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of  the  economic  order  so  that  society  would  give  all  men  a 
chance  to  earn  a  living;  stabilization  of  the  social  order  through 
social  insurance  of  the  major  hazards  of  accident,  sickness, 
old  age,  unemployment,  bank  deposits,  and  the  like,  so  that 
calamities  which  are  not  prevented  will  not  fall  with  a  crush- 
ing load  on  a  few;  and  finally,  the  "protection  of  the  integrity 
of  men"  by  all  measures  which  tend  to  safeguard  health  and 
prevent  disease,  to  protect  property,  to  promote  thrift,  and 
to  prevent  vice  and  immorality  from  flourishing  unchecked. 

HOW  ten  and  a  half  million  Americans  banded  together  in 
the  American  Red  Cross  to  share  the  burden  of  relieving 
(and  perhaps  in  the  future  of  preventing)  disasters,  was  told 
by  James  L.  Fieser,  vice-chairman  of  the  Red  Cross,  in  the 
first  discussion  of  this  subject  before  the  National  Conference 
in  nineteen  years.  During  the  three-year  period  ending  this 
spring,  210  disasters  have  been  handled,  involving  the  stagger- 
ing expenditure  of  more  than  $30,000,000. 

And  widening  the  horizon  beyond  the  field  of  national  well- 
being,  the  closing  session  pointed  out  that  our  progress  and 
prosperity  is  dependent  upon  ramifications  that  stretch  out  to 
the  furthest  rims  of  the  world,  as  Arthur  J.  Todd  told  of  the 
significant  industrial  evolution  in  Japan,  China  and  India;  as 
Julia  C.  Lathrop  described  the  slow  but  sure  process  of  under- 
standing and  education  which  the  League  of  Nations  is  foster- 
ing for  children,  and  made  a  special  plea  for  interest  in  the 
American  nations  to  the  south  of  us;  and  as  Rabbi  William  H. 
Fineschriber,  of  Philadelphia,  pictured  international-minded- 
ness,  "the  inevitable  next  step  in  social  evolution."  "Just  as 
the  individual  has  been  compelled  to  transcend  family,  clan, 
tribe,  city,  state,  into  national  loyalties,  so  the  various  nations 
will  have  to  learn  to  subordinate  themselves  to  a  higher  polity. 
The  first  step  has  been  taken  in  the  organization  of  a  League 
of  Nations,  which  purports  to  do  what  the  ideal  of  inter- 
national-mindedness  is.  International-mindedness  is  not  merely 
a  desirable  ideal,  but  it  is  an  economic  and  moral  necessity. 
It  must  be  achieved  before  the  ideals  of  national  justice,  peace, 
and  decency  can  be  attained." 

Thus  ran  some  of  the  patterns  traced  in  the  big  wheel  of 
social  progress,  with  the  guards  that  aid  its  smooth  revolution, 
the  checks  that  threaten  to  impede.  And  beside  its  slow 
majestic  course,  there  were  the  legion  little  wheels,  each  revolv- 
ing in  its  own  orbit  to  fill  its  place  in  the  output  of  the  whole. 
In  terms  of  the  conference  program,  the  little  wheels  became 
"problems" — problems  of  the  sick,  the  handicapped,  the  im- 
migrant, the  traveler,  of  the  family,  the  individual,  the  child; 
problems  of  delinquency  and  criminal  justice  and  probation,  of 
social-work  organization  and  technique,  of  research,  of  city 
planning,  publicity,  mental  disease,  institutions,  home  economics, 
country  life,  the  church,  legal  aid,  and  so  on  through  the  gamut 
of  twelve  divisions,  nineteen  "kindred  groups"  and  seven 
"special  groups,"  not  including  the  Salvation  Army,  which  this 
year  synchronized  its  annual  meeting  with  that  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference,  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  each.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  necessary  process  of  social  work  which  transmutes  even 
that  luscious  word  "leisure"  into  "the  leisure-time  problem," 
but  one  delegate  at  least  gasped  for  air  when  a  speaker  on 
Important  Elements  on  a  Comprehensive  Program  toward  the 
Solution  of  the  Leisure  Time  Problem  continued  lucidly,  "The 
elements  of  such  a  comprehensive  program  are  simple  in  the 
analysis.  They  may  be  expressed  in  four  words:  generaliza- 
tion, specialization,  localization,  and  cooperation."  That  mouth- 
ful, however,  was  easier  to  swallow  when  considered  in  con- 
junction with  the  bright  possibilities  of  leisure,  pointed  out  by 
another  speaker,  Eugene  T.  Lies,  special  representative  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  in  Chicago,  in  the  strik- 
ing statement  that  under  present  working  hours,  a  man  of 
seventy  has  had  twelve  years  of  work,  twenty-nine  years  of 
sleep,  and  twenty-nine  years  of  leisure. 
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Wanderers  in  such  a  forest  of  problems  must  first  seek  the 
light  of  facts,  and  their  beneficent  illumination  was  nowhere 
more  apparent  than  the  story  of  boys  in  Chicago,  told  by 
Clifford  R.  Shaw,  of  the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research  in 
that  city.  On  the  basis  of  records  of  thousands  of  juvenile- 
court  cases,  Mr.  Shaw  traced  crime  among  boys  with  spot 
maps  and  curves  as  an  epidemiologist  might  plot  cases  of 
tuberculosis  or  diphtheria,  showing  how  the  rate  consistently 
runs  high  in  thickly  congested,  shifting  neighborhoods  about 
the  Loop,  the  stockyards,  and  factories;  how  it  declines,  mile 
by  mile,  toward  the  edge  of  the  city  in  districts  where  families 
become  stabilized  and  more  wholesome  standards  are  set. 
Customs  of  crime  become  characteristic  of  a  district — shop- 
lifting in  the  Loop,  "jack- rolling"  (picking  the  pockets  of 
drunks)  in  the  hobohemia  of  the  West  Side,  or  stealing  from 
the  railroads  about  the  yards.  Crime  may  spread  as  does 
contagion:  The  leader  of  a  gang  of  boys  caught  shoplifting  in 
South  Chicago,  where  that  form  of  delinquency  is  rare,  had 
learned  the  art  in  another  gang  three  miles  nearer  the  center 
of  the  city,  and  that  gang  in  turn  was  led  by  a  graduate  of 
the  proficient  school  of  the  Loop. 

The  prevalence  of  delinquency  among  boys  corresponds 
closely  to  other  evidences  of  social  maladjustments  or  change: 
studied,  square  mile  by  square  mile,  it  parallels  rates  of  fam- 
ily and  child  delinquency;  of  broken  families,  as  evidenced  by 
mother's  pensions;  of  density  of  population  or  a  large  per- 
centage of  aliens  and  foreign-born.  It  runs  high  in  waning 
neighborhoods  with  a  declining  population,  and  low  in  settled 
or  prospering  sections  in  which  people  own  their  own  homes. 
Looking  at  the  records  of  only  one  year,  one  might  conclude 
that  there  is  some  innate  depravity  in  the  children  of  the  most 
recent  immigrants,  the  Negroes,  some  innate  virtue  in  the 
"old  American"  stock  of  the  suburbs.  But  examination  of  the 
records  of  districts  for  the  past  quarter  century  shows  a  pic- 
ture of  neighborhoods  consistently  "bad"  for  twenty-five  years, 
while  their  population  has  shifted  from  German  to  Irish  to 
Italian,  Jew,  Mexican  or  Negro,  and  these  same  national 
groups,  gaining  enough  to  move  away  from  the  squalor  which 
is  the  portion  of  the  newcomer,  quickly  become  as  law-abiding 
as  the  neighbors  among  whom  they  live. 

OOCIAL  research  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  field  day  on  the 
W  Memphis  program.  Its  contributions  were  drawn  in  from  the 
allied  fields  of  sociology,  psychiatry,  medicine  and  the  like, 
as  well  as  the  inner  circle  of  social  work  itself ;  its  significance 
was  discussed  for  training  in  social  work,  for  the  evaluation 
of  social  work,  and  basically  as  the  foundation  of  social-work 
programs,  the  latter  in  an  illuminating  paper  by  Neva  R. 
Deardorff,  director  of  the  research  department  of  the  New 
York  Welfare  Council.  Of  this  last  the  conference  saw  a 
convincing  instance,  in  the  study  of  the  child,  the  family  and 
the  court,  summarized  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Probation 
Association  by  one  of  its  authors,  Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  assis- 
tant to  the  chief  of  the  federal  Children's  Bureau.  Miss 
Lenroot  concluded  that  there  is  great  need  for  the  rapid 
extension  of  a  new  judicial  technique  including  informal  adjust- 
ment of  cases  not  requiring  official  court  action,  through  social 
investigation,  physical  and  psychiatric  examination  when  neces- 
sary, informal  hearings  with  a  minimum  of  publicity,  and  con- 
structive supervision  of  probationers.  "The  possibility  of 
vesting  in  the  juvenile  or  family  court,  jurisdiction  as  to  divorce 
cases  involving  children,  or  as  to  custody  of  children  and  ali- 
mony for  the  support  of  children,  merits  careful  study  and 
experimentation;"  a  unified  and  socialized  jurisdiction  over 
cases  such  as  these  as  well  as  over  the  family  types  of  juvenile 
court  cases,  is  desirable  when  it  can  be  obtained  without 
sacrifice  of  more  important  ends.  Resolutions  were  passed  by 
the  association  to  promote  the  principles  suggested  by  this 
study,  and  by  a  similar  investigation  by  a  committee  of  its 
own,  and  to  carry  on  further  studies  to  develop  standards 
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Behavior  Research  Fund 
The  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research 

Chicago 


RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIPS 

SEVERAL  RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIPS  will  be 
assigned  by  the  Director  of  the  Behavior 
Research  Fund,  to  become  effective  October 
i,  1928,  in  Psychiatry,  Psychology,  Psychia- 
tric Social  Service  and  Recreation. 
Applications  should  be  filed  before  July  I5th. 
Preference  will  be  given  candidates  who  have 
already  demonstrated  their  fitness  to  carry 
on  successfully  original  research. 
Applications  should  be  accompanied  by  re- 
prints  of   scientific  publications,    letters   of 
recommendation   and   a   detailed   statement 
of  the  particular  problem  or  problems  which 
the  candidate  expects  to  investigate. 
Application    blanks    will    be     furnished 
application  by  letter  or  by  wire  to : 

Behavior  Research  Fund 

HERMAN  M.  ADLER,  M.D.,  Director 

907  South  Lincoln  Street 

Chicago 


on 


training  in  New  York,  you 
will     frequently     associate     with 
men  and  women  who  occupy  positions 
of  prominence  and  control  in  organi- 
zations    devoted    to    the    outstanding 
educational,  social,  religious   and   eco- 
nomic problems  of  our  local,  sectional 
and  national  life.  ^  «  ??  The 
Fall   Quarter   begins 
October  first. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 
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APPEALJS  BY  MAIL 

BETTER  LETTER  SHOP,  INC. 

106  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 
A  dependable  and  complete 
service  of  quality. 

Appeal  letters  and  literature  written  by  experts. 

Multigraphing,    Addressing    and     Mailing. 

Mimeographing;  Hooven  Letters;  Lists  compiled. 

HERT'S    PEN    PROCESSED    LETTERS 
PERSONALIZED 

Have    the   appearance    of    pen    written    letters. 

Careful    attention    to    out    of    town    orders. 

Samples    &    references    on    request. 

DIRECT-BY-MAIL 

AHREND  LETTERS,  INC.,  52  Duane  St., 
N.  Y.  C.  Publicity  and  fund-raising  cam- 
paigns promoted.  Conception,  copy,  produc- 
tion. News  Value  and  Human  Interest  clever- 
ly treated.  Staff  of  175;  resultful;  reasonable. 
Ask  for  IDEAS. 

HOOVEN  LETTERS,  INC.,  387  Fourth 
ATC.,  N.  Y.  C.  Individually  typewritten  let- 
ters. Enormous  capacity.  Low  prices.  Com- 
plete service.  Accounts  anywhere  handled. 
Completed  letters  returned  by  express  for  local 
mailing. 

FACSIMILE  LETTERS 

D.  H.  AHREND  CO.,  INC.,  52  Duane  sZ 
N.  Y.  C.  Oldest,  largest  plant  in  East. 
Ahrend-Process  letters  closest  approach  to 
actual  typewritten  letter.  Complete  mailing 
service.  Any  quantity,  any  time,  lists  held 
confidential.  Attractive  prices.  Postal  brings 
samples  and  customers  served. 


(Continued  from  page  355) 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  or  SOCIAL  WORKERS: 

President — Frank  J.  Bruno,   St.  Louis 
1st     Vice-Pres. — Karl     de     Schweinitz,     Phila- 
delphia 

2nd    Vice-Pres. — John   A.    Lapp,    Milwaukee 
3rd  Vice-Pres. — Grace  Marcus,   New  York 
Secretary — Helen    Crosby,    New    York 
Treasurer — John  Fitch,  New  York 
Executive     Committee     to     serve     one     year — 
Katherine   Hardwick.    Boston;    William   Hod- 
son,    New    York;    Walter    Whitson,    Kansas 
City 

To  serve  two  years — Joanna  Colcord,  Minneap- 
olis; Stanley  Davies,  New  York;  Harry 
Lurie,  Chicago 

To  serve  three  years — Neva  Deardorff,  New 
York;  Dorothy  Kahn,  Baltimore;  Linton 
Swift,  New  York 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION   rnx  ORGANIZING  FAMILY 

SOCIAL  WORK: 

Board  Members:  Re-elected — Margaret  Cur- 
tis, Boston;  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  New 
York;  F.  N.  Stapleford,  Toronto.  New 
members — Franklin  S.  McGowan,  Cleve- 
land 

TBS  AMERICA*  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL 

WORKERS  : 

President— Gertrude  Farmer,    Boston 
1st  Vice-Pres. — Edith   Baker,    St.   Louis 
2nd    Vice-Pres. — Susie   Lyons,    Boston 
3rd      Vice-Pres. — Elizabeth      McConnell,      New 

York 

Secretary — Elizabeth  Gardiner.   Philadelphia 
Treasurer — Janet    Burgeon,    Chicago 
Executive     Committee,      Members     at     Large: 

Marion    C.    Bond,    Baltimore;    Mrs.    Charles 

W.    Webb,    Cleveland 

AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    OF    PSYCHIATRIC    SOCIAL 

WORKERS: 

President — Helen    I.    Myrick,    Chicago 
Vice-Pres. — Mildred    C.    Scoville,    New    York 
Secretary — Kathleen    Ormsby,    New    York 
Treasurer — Dorothy  Brinker,   Chicago 
Executive      Committee — Marie      L.      Donohoe, 
Boston;     Frances     Dummer,     Winnetka,    111.; 
Cornelia  Hopkins,   Chicago;   Mary  C.   Jarrett, 
New  York;  Elma  Olson,  New  Haven;   Chris- 
tine Robb,  New   York 
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Do  not  waste  your  energy  deciding 

where  to  buy  service  and  supplies. 
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FILTERED    WATER    SERVICE,    INC., 

70  Bedford  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Provides  *«»  sold 
drinking  water  at  a  nominal  monthly  charge 
Our  apparatus  is  rented  only,  never  sold. 
Inspected,  cleaned,  maintained  by  us  without 
additional  expense.  Send  for  booklet. 

READEASY — IMPROVED  TYPEWRIT- 
ER COPYHOLDER  has  no  equal  for  busy 
offices.  Over  a  million  sold.  Readeasy,  223 
Grand  Ave.,  W.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

R.  ORTHWINE,  344  W.  34th  St.  N.  Y.  C. 
Invincible  steel  files,  letter  and  cap  sizes,  with 
all  standard  combinations — Office  furniture,  ex- 
clusive commercial  grades  and  up.  Attractive 
prices,  write. 

PURO  FILTER  SERVICE  (formerly  Centa- 
drink),  with  "the  Coil  that  Cools"— •  health 

necessity.  A  wonderful  Filter-Purifier,  in- 
stalled and  maintained  by  experts.  Send  for 
booklet  or  representative.  Pure  Filter  Corp., 
440  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


ENGRAVING 


GILL  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Photo  Engraver.. 
140  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Careful,  expert, 
artistic  work.  Twenty-four  hour  service.  Ask 
The  Survey  about  us.  We  do  all  the  engrav- 
ing for  Survey  Midmonthly  and  Survey 
Graphic. 


TELEPHONE  DEVICES 


HUSH-A-PHONE — For  Phone  Privacy.  Snap* 
instantly  on  the  mouthpiece  of  any  phone. 
70,000  in  use.  Booklet  free.  Hush-a-Phone 
Corp.,  19  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  Suite  13-15. 


PRINTING 


PAUL  OVERHAGE,  Inc.,  229  West  28th 
St.,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Telephone:  Pennsyl- 
vania 7370.  Printers  of  magazines,  house 
organs,  annual  reports,  educational  pamphlets, 
money-raising  campaign  literature.  Modern 
equipped  plant  for  economical  production, 


TYPEWRITTEN  LETTERS 


HOOVEN  LETTERS,  INC.,  387  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C  Individually  typewritten  let- 
ters. Enormous  capacity.  Low  prices.  Com- 
plete service.  We  prepare  copy  and  campaigns. 


Vice-Presidents — Henry  D.  Sharpe,  president 
Brown  &  Sharpe  Co.,  and  president  Provi- 
dence Community  Chest.  Vance  McCormick, 
publisher  Harrisburg  Patriot,  and  member 
of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  chest.  E.  D.  Duffield, 
president  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Com- 

Siny,     Newark,     N.     J.,     and     vice-president 
range,    New   Jersey,    chest. 

Treasurer — Frederick  R.  Kellogg  New  York; 
firm  of  Kellogg,  Emery,  Inness-Brown  4 
Cuthell,  and  honorary  president,  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  chest 

Secretary — C.     M.     Bookman,    executive    direc- 
tor,   Cincinnati    Community    Chest 
CHILD   WELFARE   LEAGUE   OP   AMERICA: 

President — Albert  H.   Stoneman,   Detroit 

1st  Vice-Pres. — J.  Prentice  Murphy,  Phila- 
delphia 

2nd  Vice-Pres. — Martin  Luther  Kesler,  Thomas- 
ville,  N.  C. 

3rd  Vice-Pres. — Mrs.  Lessing  Rosenwald, 
Philadelphia 

Secretary — Jessie   P.    Condit,    Newark,    N.   J. 

Treasurer — Joseph    E.    Bolding 
COMMITTEE  ON   PUBLIC  Aip  TO  MOTHERS  WITH 
DEPENDENT   CHILDREN    IN    THEIR   HOMES: 

Chairman — Mary  F.   Bogue,  Pennsylvania 

Vice-Chairman — Mrs.  Eva  Whiting  White, 
Boston 

Secretary — Emma  C.  Lundberg,  New  York 

Treasurer — Lily   E.   Mitchell,  Raleigh,   N.   C. 
COMMITTEE   ON    PUBLICITY    METHODS    IN    SOCIAL 
WORK: 

Chairman — Virginia  R.   Wing,   Cleveland 

Vice-Chairman—Gordon   Damon,   Detroit 

Secretary  and  Bulletin  Editor — Mary  Swain 
Routzahn.  New  York 

Members — Edwin  C.  Jones,  Chicago;  Paul 
Bliss,  St.  Louis;  Homer  W.  Borst,  Indian- 
apolis; Louise  M.  Clevenger,  St.  Paul; 
Saidie  Orr  Dunbar,  Portland;  Olga  Gunkle, 
Denver;  Lewis  J.  Hillhouse,  Cincinnati; 
Lucy  Lay,  North  Carolina;  Frank  D.  Pres- 
ton, Pittsburgh;  Robert  D.  Stevenson,  Min- 
neapolis. Representatives  of  Local  Groups 
to  be  added  by  the  following  cities:  New 
York,  Chicago,  Boston,  St  Louis,  San 
Francisco,  Dallas,  Omaha. 


LITERATURE 


ASSOCIATION   OP   COMMUNITY   CHESTS  AND   Couw- 

CILS: 

President — T.  Herbert  Case,  acting  governor, 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  New  York,  and  mem- 
ber of  board  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  chest 
Honorary  Presidents — Wm.  Cooper  Proctor, 
president.  Proctor  and  Gamble,  Cincinnati, 
and  president,  Cincinnati  chest.  Owen  D. 
Young,  chairman  Board  of  Directors,  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company 

(/»  mimerinf   aJvrrtisementi   pltaie  mention   THI   Swtvrr) 


CHILD  HEALTH  IN  SMALL  COMMUN- 
ITIES—Bulletins  describing  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  child  health  demonstrations  in 
small  cities  and  rural  counties.  No  2,  Msrion 
County,  Ore.  No.  4,  General  review  of  four 
demonstrations.  No.  5,  Fargo,  N.  D.  No.  6, 
Rutherford  County,  Tenn.  Mailed  free  on 
application  to  Director  of  Publications,  Room 
164S,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 


GIRLS  PROTECTIVE  COUNCIL: 

Chairman— Sabina    Marshall,    Cleveland 

Vice-Chairman — Harriet  L.  Goldman,  Pitts- 
bu  rgh  - 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Ethel  N.  Cherry, 
New  York 

Executive  Committee — Stella  A.  Miner,  New 
York;  Jessie  Binford,  Chicago;  Mrs.  Rob- 
bins  Oilman,  Minneapolis;  Mrs.  Addie 
Sorter,  Kansas  City;  Mary  C.  Hulbert, 
Detroit;  Laura  M.  Kinkead,  St.  Louis;  Dr. 
Emily  Burr,  New  York;  Ella  Charls,  Birm- 
ingham; Mrs.  Theodore  Robinson,  Chicago; 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Adams,  Birmingham;  Margaret 
Reeves,  Santa  Fe;  Eleanor  Mclntosh,  Min- 
neapolis 

NATIONAL  CHILDRENS  HOME  AND  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION: 

President — Herman  Newman,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Vice-Pres.— John    L.    Sutton,    Jackson,    Miss. 

2nd    Vice-Pres. — Owen   R.    Lovejoy,   New  York 

Secretary-Treasurer — C.    V.    Williams,    Chicago 

Counsel — Dimmitt   C.   Hutchins,   Chicago 
NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION    oi>   JEWISH    COMMUNITY 
CENTER    SECRETARIES    (meeting   held    at    Cin- 
cinnati  during    May) : 

President — Louis    Kraft,    New   York 

1st  Vice-President — Abraham  W.  Rosenthal, 
New  York 

2nd  Vice-President—Samuel  B.  Kaufman,  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y. 

3rd    Vice-Pres. — Celia    Strakesch,    New   York 

Secretary-Treasurer — Maurice  Bisgyer,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

NATIONAL      ASSOCIATION      or     TRAVELERS     AID 
SOCIETIES: 

New  members  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors: 

Fred   W.   Hinkle,   Cincinnati 

Mrs    Hugh  Johnson,  Oklahoma  City 

Lovick   P.   Miles,   Memphis,  Tenn. 

T.   Tucker  Burr,   Boston 

Hon.    Francis   E.  McGovern,  Milwaukee 
NATIONAL    CONFERENCE    or    INTERNATION    INSTI- 
TUTES    (Meeting    held     at     Pocono     Summit, 
Pa.,   May   10-17): 

Chairman— Mrs.   Judson  L.    Stewart,    Cleveland 

Vice-Chairman — Mrs.  John  B.  Wells,  Provi- 
dence 

Ex-Officio — Mrs.  Harry  M.  Bremer,  Mrs. 
George  J.  Anderson.  Committee — Mrs.  Man- 
ning Emery,  Jr.,  Boston;  Anne  J.  Chapman, 
Dayton;  Fannie  Davis,  Lawrence.  Execu- 
tives— Elsie  Newton,  Los  Angeles;  Elizabeth 
Campbell,  Pittsburgh;  Annie  Clo  Watson, 
San  Antonio;  Anna  Macintosh,  Lawrence; 
Eleanor  Schqpke,  Akron.  Nationality  Work- 
ers— Zofia  Kosobucka.  Erie:  Marie  Hum- 
phrey, St.  Louis;  Mary  Matausek,  Pitts- 
burgh. National  Board— Ethel  Bird,  Laur» 
Presby,  Elisabeth  Niewiadomsky 

(Continued  on  page  365) 
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and  extend  such  work  nationally.  When,  as  another  speaker 
at  this  meeting  asserted,  one  out  of  every  five  marriages  i»  a 
failure,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  need  of  underscoring  further 
the  opportunity  for  social  work  to  prevent  catastrophes  which 
no  law  can  mend. 

There  was  an  occasional  comment  at  Memphis,  varying  in 
its  tone  according  to  the  stripe  of  the  social  worker  speaking, 
that  this  year  mental  hygiene  had  not  run  away  with  the  con- 
ference as  in  some  past  meetings.  Perhaps  this  difference,  if 
.it  existed,  might  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mental 
hygienists,  having  accomplished  a  preliminary  statement  of 
their  gospel,  are  feeling  their  way  toward  its  application  and 
implication  in  social  work,  the  subject  of  talks  by  Dr.  Lawson 
G.  Lowrey  of  New  York  and  Almena  Dawley  of  Philadelphia. 
This  year,  as  before,  it  remained  for  the  mental  hygienists  to 
remind  the  conference  that  clients,  and  even  social  workers,  are 
people,  in  such  humane  and  discriminating  papers  as  Grace 
F.  Marcus"  discussion  of  the  effect  of  relief  on  the  personality 
of  the  recipient  or  the  papers  by  Dr.  George  H.  Preston  of 
Baltimore  and  Frederika  Neuman  of  the  Cleveland  Child 
Guidance  Clinic  on  family  and  parent-child  relationships. 
Mental  hygiene  without  a  label  shone  with  wise  common  sense 
in  the  definition  of  a  truant,  given  by  Rhea  K.  Boardman, 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Visiting  Teachers,  as 
"an  offender  against  adult  rules,  who  is  running  away  from 
something,  generally  to  avoid  the  disagreeable,"  and  her  further 
statement  that  "one  of  the  best  things  adults  can  do  for  the 
child  is  to  learn  what  the  child  will  do  anyway  and  then  help 
him  to  do  it  as  well  as  possible." 

The  account  of  any  one  reporter  of  the   National  Confer- 
ence can  be  offered  as  hardly  more  than  a  random  sample  of 
the  great  body  of  facts,  opinions,  and  ideas  still  to  be  embodied 
in  its  published  proceedings.     East  and  West  joined  hands  in 
the   election   of   Porter    R.    Lee,    director   of    the    New   York 
School  of  Social  Work,  as  next  year's  president,  and  the  choice 
of  San  Francisco  as  the  next  conference  city.     (For  conference 
elections  in  full,  see  page  355.)     The  fifty-eighth  meeting  rolled 
on  to  its  close  with  no  perceptible  halt  or  hitch,  monumental 
witness  to  the   efforts   of   its   participants,   to   the   committees 
which  had  planned  its  organization,  and  especially  to  its  execu- 
tive secretary,   Howard  R.  Knight.     If  one  were  to  make   a 
captious  comment,  it  might  be  that  in  accomplishing  the  very 
magnitude  and  complexity  of  that  organization  the  conference 
has  set  itself   an  educational   task  not  yet  wholly  performed. 
Its  annual  meeting  should  be  the  occasion  of  broadcasting  to 
the  country   the   aims   and   deeds   of   the  profession    of   social 
work.     The  conference  already  provides  in  generous  measure 
for  the  specialized  needs  of  its  members  for  fact  and  inspira- 
tion.    Yet  how  clearly   does   it  project    their   direction,   their 
hopes  and  their  fears  to  the  community  where  it  is  meeting, 
and  further  still,  to  the  country  for  which  it  is  working?    Or 
how  often  do  outsiders  fail  to  see  the  forest  by  reason  of  the 
magnitude  and  number  of  the  trees?    There  is  cause  for  grati- 
fication in  that  this  year  the  permanent  organization  has  taken 
on  the  task  of  year-round  publicity,  under  the  competent  direc- 
tion of  Lucy  Lay  of  North  Carolina,  but  a  final  job  of  public 
education  will  be  realized  only  when  it  is  assumed  by  divisions 
and    committees    and   members    as    well,    and    accepted    as    a 
major     responsibility     and     opportunity.       Without     agreeing, 
one   can    meditate    upon    the   final   remark    of    a    pretty    little 
person    who   had    served    valiantly    as    a    volunteer    all    week 
behind  the  file  cards  of  the  information  desk.     As  the  confer- 
ence was  drawing  to   a  close,   she   remarked   triumphantly  to 
a  friend,  "At  last  I  know  what  this  whole  thing's  about!" 

"Well,  what?"  countered  the  friend. 

And  to  the  dismay  of  a  passing  delegate,  she  shrugged  her 
shoulders  and  replied,  "Why,  it's  just  putting  meringue  on  the 
old  garbage  paill" 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  ANDHEALTH  WORK 

SOCIAL   WORK   DEPARTMENTS 

(Case  Work,  Community  Work,  Research) 
Graduate  Course — Open  to  college  graduates 
only.  General  Certificate  awarded  at  end  of 
one  year.  Vocational  Certificate  awarded  at 
end  of  one  additional  year  of  specialized 
training. 

Supplemental  Course — Open  to  exceptionally 
qualified  persons  not  college  graduates.  Gen- 
eral Certificate  awarded  at  end  of  two  years. 
Vocational  Certificate  awarded  upon  comple- 
tion of  further  specialized  training  and  ex- 
perience. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 
DEPARTMENT 

Full  Course — Nine  Months — Open  to  registered 
graduate  nurses. 


Careful  correlation  of  study  and  practice,  with  special 
consideration  of  needs  and  qualifications  of  individual 
students. 

Fall  Term — begins  September  17th  in  Social  Service 
Departments  and  September  4th  in  Public  Health 
Nursing  Department. 


Address   inquiries   to    the   REGISTRAR 
311  South  Juniper  Street         PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


School  of  Social  Work 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
COURSES  IN: 

Medical  Social  Work 
Phychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 
Child  Welfare 
Community  Work 

Addren 
THE  DIRECTOR 

II    SomcrMt    StrMt,    Bomton,    M«l««cKni«Mi 


Join  the 

California  '29  Club 

Those  who  plan  to  go  to  California  next  summer  for 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work — and  a 
thrilling  vacation  afterward. 


-Mail  this 


THE  SURVEY,  112  E.   19TH  ST.,  Nsw  Yo»x 

I  want  to  join  the  California  '29  Club.  This  does  not 
obligate  me,  but  means  that  I  expect  to  attend  the  National 
Conference  and  will  budget  for  it. 

Name Addresi.  . . 


(In  antuitring   advtrtiiementi   pltaie   mention   THE   SURVEY) 
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DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTHCONTROLLEAGUE, 

INC.  -  Margaret  Sanger,  President,  104 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly), 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION -  Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C.  ;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION —  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
•ex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authsrities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL OF  CANCER—  Dr.  George  A. 

Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 

ASSOCIATED     GUIDANCE     BUREAU, 

INC.  -  16  East  53rd  Street,  New  York. 
Telephone:  Plaza  9512.  A  non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em- 
ploying highest  social  work  standards.  Sup- 
plies, trains,  and  supervises  carefully  selected 
governesses,  tutors,  companions,  and  play 
leaders.  For  information  address  Jess  Perl- 
man,  Director. 

THE  BOY  CONSERVATION  BUREAU— 

90  West  Broadway.  Suggests  all-the-year- 
round  Home  Schools  for  needy  boys.  Tel. 
Walker  0313.  E.  W.  Watkins,  Exec.  Sec'y. 


CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF 
AMERICA,  INC.—  730  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  To  secure  home  life  for  normal 
dependent  children  in  preference  to  insti- 
tutions; to  secure  Mothers'  Allowance  laws 
in  states  having  none;  to  urge  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  home  aid;  to  promote  proper 
laws  affecting  adoption,  boarding  out  and 
placing  out  of  dependent  children;  to  aid 
in  th«  enforcement  of  these  laws.  States 
Council  of  Committee  comprises  volunteer 
representatives  in  practically  every  state. 
Sophie  Irene  Leeb,  President;  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  Honorary  President; 
Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First  Vice- 
President;  Edward  Fisher  Brown,  Executive 
Secretary. 


CHILD        WELFARE       LEAGUE       OF 

AMERICA —C.  C.  Carstens.  director.  130 
E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league 
of  chijdren's  agencies  and  institutions  to  §e- 
cure  improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooper- 
ates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results 
in  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are. 
interested. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED—  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement— ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner, 
Managing  Director. 


COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS — 105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 
Composed  of  the  Protestant  national  women's 
home  mission  boards  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Purpose:  To  unify  effort  by 
consultation  and  cooperation  in  action. 

Florence  E.   Quinlan,   Executive  Secretary. 
Migrant  Work,    Laura   H.    Parker,    Secre- 
tary. 
Religious    Work    Directors    in    Government 

Indian  Schools. 
Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating  People, 

follow-up  of  New   Americans. 
Women's      interdenominational       groups  — 
state,   county,    and  local — are  affiliated. 


EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUN- 
CIL OF  AMERICA— L.  W.  Wallace, 
President;  Guy  A.  Henry,  General-Director, 
Times  Bldg.  New  York.  Conducts  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  to  promote  eye 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defects, 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lighting. 
Comprehensive  publications — lantern  slides — 
lecture  material.  Cooperation  of  social 
agencies  invited. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 

AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant 
communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F. 

E.  Johnson,   Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service, 
R«v.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 

FOUNDATION  FOR  STUDY  OF  PRO- 
HIBITION AND  THE  NEGRO  — 

H.  J.  Mason,  Director,  Research  and  Pub- 
licity. M.  W.  Dogan,  President;  I.  Garland 
Penn,  Founder. 

GIRLS        FRIENDLY        SOCIETY        IN 

AMERICA  —15  East  40th  Street,  New 
York.  Girls  and  women  working  together 
to  uphold  Christian  standards  of  daily  living 
in  the  home,  in  the  business  world,  and  in 
the  community.  Numbers  nearly  60,000, 
with  branches  in  44  states. 


Your  Piece  of  Life 


happiness",  said  Mary  Lyon, 
"lies  largely  in  remembering,  to 
do  that  which  will  be  pleasant  to  re- 
member." 

Sound  advice  for  vacation  time.  Too 
many  vacations  are  merely  time  served 
away  from  the  job.  That  comes  about 
through  our  treating  them  casually. 
Each  vacation  is  a  piece  of  life — to  be 
used  only  once.  How  can  it  be  made 
to  count  for  most? 

Why  not  travel?  To  the  Rockies, 
to  the  national  parks,  to  the  moors  of 
the  New  England  coast,  to  Mexico,  to 
Europe.  To  some  place  where  you 
get  the  pageantry  of  life,  where  the 
heavens  nestle  close  down,  or  the  sea 
lures  you  on  to  an  exciting  fairyland 
just  over  the  horizon. 

Wherever  you  go,  forget  your  job. 
This  one  piece  of  life  is  yours  alone, 
to  pour  through  your  fingers,  to  re- 
member with  a  smile  when  next  win- 
ter's duties  press  down. 

(In  ansviering   advertisements   please   mention   THE 
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THE  LEAGUE  TO  ABOLISH  CAPITAL 

PUNISHMENT — A  national  organization. 
104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Dr. 
George  W.  Kirchwey,  Chairman;  Vivian 
Pierce,  Executive  Secretary.  Organized  to 
abolish  capital  punishment  in  every  state 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Annual 
membership  $1,  $5,  $10,  and  $100,  including 
monthly  Bulletin. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS  Mrs.  Robert  E).  Speer,  president; 

Miss  Mabel  Cratty,  general  secretary,  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive 
and  traveling  secretaries  to  cover  work  in 
the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business, 
student,  foreign  born,  Indian,  Colored  and 
younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secre- 
taries at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient, 
Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD   LABOR  COMMIT- 

TEE— Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  sec- 
retary, 215  fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 
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Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  of 
character  in  the  children  of  America  through 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co- 
operation with  other  organizations,  to  orig- 
inate and  disseminate  educational  material  in 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts, 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knight- 
hood of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  char- 
acter training  through  actual  practice.  Offi- 
cers: Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Charles 
F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'r- 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  William 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E. 
Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clarence  J. 
D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W. 
Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
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a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin"  month- 
ly, $1.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK Sherman   C.    Kingsley,    president, 

Chicago,  111.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  sec'y,  2! 
E.  Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  confarence 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin, 
The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
May  2nd-9th,  1928.  Proceedings  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


NATIONAL       SOCIETY       FOR      THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS  — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Rover,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as_t» 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 
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For  a  cleaner  America 


OF  its  own  accord  America  is  raising  the 
standards  of  cleanliness. 
But  Cleanliness  Institute  hopes  to  acceler- 
ate the  pace.  If  the  man  in  the  street  gets  a 
better  understanding  of  the  connection  be- 
tween personal  progress  and  personal  clean- 
liness; if  the  wife  and  mother  more  keenly 
appreciates  the  effect  of  clean  home  sur- 
roundings on  clean  character;  if  the  child  in 
school  can  develop  habits  of  cleanliness;  if 
the  manufacturer  sees  more  profit  in  cleaner 
working  conditions— America  will  adopt  the 


standards  which  the  most  progressive  leader 
champions. 

To  this  task  Cleanliness  Institute  is  dedi- 
cating its  energies  and  resources.  The  staff 
is  composed  of  professional  workers  with 
high  standards,  who  have  the  aid  of  special- 
ists of  recognized  authority.  The  Institute 
prepares  and  publishes  data  of  value  to  edu- 
cators, health  workers  and  social  service  or- 
ganizations. Its  facilities  are  available  to 
responsible  individuals  and  organizations  any- 
where in  the  United  States. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

DEVELOPMENTS  in  Shantung  between  Jap- 
anese forces  and  the  Nationalist  armies  of 
China  once  again  throw  wide  open  the  Far 
Eastern  question,  and  inevitably  led  to  Japan's 
pronouncement  on  Manchuria.  Japan  has  shown  that 
she  is  ready  to  take  drastic  measures  to  safeguard  the 
lives  and  property  of  a  few  thousand  of  her  nationals 
in  Shantung.  How  much  more  importance,  therefore, 
will  she  attach  to  Manchuria,  where  her  nationals  num- 
ber well  over  one  hundred  thousand  and  her  invested 
capital  is  calculated  at  many  millions?  What  will  the 
result  be,  should  the  Nationalists,  flushed  with  success, 
challenge  Japan's  treaty  rights  north  of  the  Great 
Wall?  Such  a  challenge  would  be  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  Nationalist  program.  The  beginnings  of 
it  were  marked  by  protests  and  parades,  not  only  in 
China  but  in  Chinatowns  round  the  world.  The  four 
characters  on  page  373  are  taken  from  a  banner  in 
the  New  York  parade  and  read:  "Boycott  bad  (Japan- 
ese) goods."  The  focal  point  in  Far  Eastern  politics 
today  is  at  the  very  gateway  to  Manchuria.  PAUL 
HIEBERT  CLYDE  writes  from  the  background  of  long 
rtudy  of  the  question.  He  is  assistant  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Ohio  State  University  and  author  of  the  recent 
International  Rivalries  in  Manchuria.  Page  373. 

BUILDING  dykes,  which  closely  resemble  our  own 
Mississippi  levees,  to  control  the  floods  along 
Chinese  rivers,  has  gone  steadily  forward  throughout 
the  civil  war.  Not  the  least  interesting  part,  as  ANNA 
LOUISE  STRONG  describes  it  on  page  377,  is  the  way 
in  which  the  American  engineer  in  charge,  O.  J.  Todd, 
has  been  able  to  get  on  with  his  work-crews  of  newly 
organized  union  laborers  with  their  self-conscious  lead- 
ers. Miss  Strong  describes  it  all  from  first-hand  ob- 
servation on  her  latest  trip  around  the  world,  which 
recently  ended  in  New  York.  Mr.  Todd,  it  should  be 
noted,  is  employed  by  the  China  International  Relief 
Commission  at  Peking,  which  was  organized  at  the 
time  of  the  great  famine  of  1920-21.  Its  procedure  is 
to  employ  men  on  the  dykes,  road-building  and  other 
public  improvements,  at  wages  paid  in  food  sufficient 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  This  tested  and  con- 
structive form  of  relief-giving  it  is  employing  at  pres- 
ent, during  a  famine  which  has  affected  ten  million 
Chinese,  of  whom  four  million  are  reported  to  be  starv- 


ing. The  money  to  be  thus  used  is  now  being  raised 
in  the  United  States — a  fund  of  "ten  millions  in  ten 
weeks" — by  the  China  Famine  Relief  Committee,  419 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  of  which  the  Rev.  S. 
Parkes  Cadman  is  chairman. 

/OUTSTANDING  among  churchmen  for  his  lib- 
V_X  eral  and  informed  views,  particularly  on  labor, 
FRANCIS  J.  McCoNNELL,  the  Methodist  bishop  of 
Pittsburgh,  was  the  logical  chairman  of  the  Committee 
en  Industry  of  the  outspoken  conference  on  missions 
which  met  in  Jerusalem.  Just  as  we  go  to  press,  word 
comes  of  his  transfer  to  New  York.  Page  380. 

MARY  AUSTIN  needs  no  introduction  to  readers 
of  her  Best  Twenty  Years,  in  the  April  Graphic. 
A    realistic   interest    in    Indians    and    Indian    arts   is    a 
major  concern  of  her  vigorous  personal  demonstration 
of  how  an  adult  life  should  be  lived.     Page  381. 

N  almost  lifelong  student  of  Indian  problems  and 
a  passionate  advocate  of  justice  for  them,  JOHN 
COLLIER  is  widely  known  through  his  work  as  secretary 
of  the  American  Indian  Defense  Association  and  as  a 
contributor  of  articles  to  The  Survey  and  other 
periodicals.  Page  389. 

OUR  HIDDEN  CITIES  is  the  first  instalment  of 
a  paper  on  social  research,  prepared  for  the  Inter- 
national Conference  of  Social  Work,  meeting  this  month 
in  Paris,  by  PAUL  U.  KELLOGG,  editor  of  The  Survey, 
and  NEVA  R.  DEARDORFF,  director  of  research  of  the 
Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City.  Page  391. 

AS  this  issue  went  to  press,  AMELIA  EARHART  and 
/~\.  her  companions  (page  393)  were  waiting  in  New- 
foundland for  favorable  weather  to  take  off  for  Europe. 
Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  her  flight  was  Miss 
Earhart's  statement  that  she  would  be  back  for  the 
summer  work  at  Denison  House,  Boston.  The  head- 
worker,  MARION  PERKINS,  writes  that  "Amelia  is  not 
an  easy  person  to  describe ;  her  personality  is  not  a 
'vivid'  one,  rather  an  intriguing  personality  that  re- 
veals itself  only  so  far  and  leaves  one  guessing." 
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CROWDED  HOUR  ON  ONE  OF  THE  CANALS  AT  SOO  CHOW,  CHINA 

Etching  by  Lucille  Douglass 

Miss  Douglass,  an  American  artist  who  lives  in  Shanghai,  has 

made  many  beautiful  pastels  and  etchings  of  China  and  Cam' 

bodia   as  well   as   the   illustrations    for  New  Journeys   in  Old 

Asia,  by  Helen  Churchill  Candee. 
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Manchuria:  No-Man's  Land  of  Asia 


By  PAUL  H.  CLYDE 


HUMAN  stream  of  life;  life  that  is  half 
starved,  life  that  wraps  its  emaciated  bones 
in  rags  that  a  respectable  American  tramp 
would  scorn;  life,  disease-coated  but  yet 
hopeful — this  is  the  picture  you  will  see 
today  if  you  stand  with  me  on  the  Japanese 
docks  in  Dairen,  the  greatest  seaport  of  North  China.  The 
picture  is  not  the  most  beautiful,  but  it  is  the  most  vital 
that  the  Far  East  can  offer  you. 

Steadily  that  human  stream  is  swelling  to  the  propor- 
tions of  a  torrent.  Each  year  it  is  composed  of  more  than 
half  a  million  Chinese  fleeing  from  famine,  plague  and 
pestilence,  and  from  worse  than  these— the  inhuman  warfare 
of  Chinese  war-lords.  And  they  are  bound  to  Manchuria, 
where  their  despised  neighbor,  the  Japanese,  will  protect 
them,  where  law  and  order  will  prevail,  and  where  enough 
grain  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  may  escape  their 
bandit  countrymen. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  shores  of  Talien  Bay 
harbored  nothing  but  a  rude  Chinese  fishing  village,  ill- 
smelling  and  unkempt.  Hardly  a  handful  of  Chinese  made 
it  their  home.  But  today  on  its  shores  stands  the  second 
seaport  of  China,  and  along  its  docks  are  tramping  millions 
of  Chinese  feet.  From  Shantung  and  Chili,  and  from  all 
of  North  China  they  are  coming.  Men 
and  children  and  women  with  infants 
in  their  arms,  they  are  seeking  new 
homes.  Overpopulation,  famine  and 
war  have  driven  them  from  the  tiny 
farms  which  under  the  best  conditions 
could  do  little  more  than  just  sustain  life. 

There  are  a  thousand  pictures  for  the  artist  as  these  pil- 
grims to  Manchuria's  soil  file  down  the  docks.  Their 
whole  capital  stock  is  tied  to  their  backs,  and  the  burden 
is  not  a  heavy  one.  They  are  adventurers  into  a  new  life. 
Land  and  some  meager  equipment  must 
be  given  them.  Perhaps  they  wonder 
whether  even  the  promised  land  of  Man- 
churia will  receive  them.  The  bitterest 
trials  of  the  pioneer  of  the  American 
frontier  present  no  parallel  to  what  these 


men  and  women  have  suffered,  yet  their    • 

faith  in  life  has  not  been  killed.    Theirs 

is  an  eager  hopefulness,  perhaps  tinged 

with  misgiving,  but  they  can  still  smile 

and    they    do   smile.     It    is    a   case    of 

humanity  put  to  the  test  and   not  found  wanting. 

Behind  this  human  picture  is  an  international  problem 
that  no  student  of  world  politics  can  avoid.  It  is  the 
struggle  of  the  great  Far  Eastern  powers — Russia,  Japan 
and  China — on  one  of  the  world's  historic  battlefields — 
Manchuria.  What  then  is  the  background  of  this  story? 
For  to  convince  the  casual  reader  that 
the  conflict  between  the  Nationalist 
armies  of  South  China  and  the  forces 
of  Chang  Tso-lin  and  his  federation  of 
northern  war-lords  is  not  the  major 
element  in  the  Far  Eastern  question  as 
it  confronts  the  West,  may  appear  somewhat  presumptuous. 
Yet  that  is  exactly  what  the  writer  hopes  to  do. 

Because  the  converse  of  this  proposition  seems  so  obviously 
to  contain  the  truth,  the  reader  is  perhaps  entitled  to  at 
least  a  hint  of  what  is  to  follow  in  these  pages.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  to  belittle  the  importance  of  those  nationalistic 
forces  which  now  have  China  in  a  turmoil,  or  to  minimize 
the  consequences  of  the  changed  conditions  under  which 
nations  of  the  West  will  in  the  future  conduct  their  business 
with  China. 

That  China  seems  well  on  the  road  to  joining  the  family 
of  nations  as  a  people  enjoying  full  sovereignty,  is  a  fact 
not  to  be  slighted.  That  her  armies  are  fighting  one  against 
the  other  in  a  desperate  effort  to  put  their  house  in  order, 
is  not  a  matter  of  small  consequence.  That  Americans 
and  other  foreigners  have  suffered  loss  in  life  and  property, 
is  indeed  regrettable  but  hardly  surprising.  That  one  revo- 
lutionary government  after  another  should  strive  to  master 
the  nation  and  to  speak  for  it,  is  merely  a  repetition  of  his- 
torical phenomena  with  which  every  student  of  revolution 
is  familiar. 

In  a  word,  there  is  nothing  particularly  strange  or  alarm- 
ing in  the  forces  behind  China's  nationalist  revolution.  It 
is  a  case  of  a  nation  casting  off  the  disabilities  of  a  minor 
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MANCHURIA:  NO-MAN'S  LAND  OF  ASIA 


HUNTING  A  NEW  HOME 

Chinese  emigrants  from  Shantung  who  have  heard  that  in  Manchuria  there 
is  plenty  of  land  and  no  war-lords.  They  are  fleeing  from  the  famine  that  is 
now  following  the  civil  wars  in  the  native  province  of  Confucius.  Their  des- 
tination is  Manchuria  where  they  hope  to  found  new,  if  indeed  humble  homes. 
They  only  ask  to  be  permitted  to  work  and  earn  a  meager  livelihood  in  peace. 

and  asking  to  be  treated  as  one  who  has  reached  years  of 
discretion.  And  in  view  of  the  circumstance  that  this  al- 
leged minor  dates  its  birth  back  somewhere  about  2800 
years  B.  C.,  it  may  be  that  there  is  some  justification  for 
assuming  that  the  age  of  maturity  has  been  reached.  And 
having  been  reached,  China  will  put  her  house  in  order, 
will  solve  her  problem  of  rinding  a  stable  government,  will 
— if  the  foreign  powers  show  her  but  reasonable  sympathy — 
find  a  working  basis  for  an  expanding  commerce  between 
East  and  West.  All  these  questions  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves a  good  deal  more  readily  than  the  frightened  die- 
hards  in  the  foreign  settlement  of  Shanghai  are  apt  to 
admit. 

But  another  question  will  remain.  It  is  older  than  the 
revolution  of  1911,  older  than  the  Republic,  older  than 
the  problems  created  by  the  rule  of  the  super-war-lords, 
older  than  the  traditions  of  Sun  Yat-sen  and  his  political 
army,  the  Kuomintang,  older  than  extra-territoriality  and 
the  notorious  fixed  tariffs  about  which  we  have  heard  so 
much,  older  than  the  infamous  "unequal  treaties,"  older 
than  the  opium  war  and  all  its  chain  of  disastrous  con- 
sequences. 


Chinese  territory?  Why  are  they 
prepared  to  sink  untold  millions 
in  lands  which  they  do  not  and 
perchance  never  will  own  ?  What 
can  be  the  outcome  of  an  eco- 
nomic rivalry  at  times  friendly, 
at  others  less  so,  between 
Chinese,  Japanese  and  Russians 
in  the  most  fertile  granary  of 
the  Far  East?  What  will  be 
the  outcome  of  racial  contacts 
between  Manchu,  Muscovite 
and  Nipponese?  Can  a  clash  of 
arms  be  averted  when  Japanese 
bureaucratic  monarchy,  Chinese 
republicanism  and  Russian  com- 
munism rub  shoulders  in  this  no- 
man's  land  of  Asia? 

Perhaps  the  story  of  interna- 
tional rivalries  in  Manchuria 
will  help  us  find  the  answer. 

It  was  in  the  late  years  of  the 
sixteenth  and  the  early  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century  that  ex- 
plorers, fur-traders  and  brigands 
from  European  Russia  swept 
eastward  across  the  snow-covered 
mountains  and  along  the  rivers 
of  Siberia.  Their  company,  com- 
posed of  daring  adventurers  and 

fugitives  from  the  law,  penetrated  to  the  frozen  shores  of 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  to  develop  for  Russia  a  lucrative  fur- 
trade.  To  the  south,  across  the  ridges  of  the  Stanovoi 
Mountains,  they  pushed  their  way  in  search  of  fertile  grain 
lands.  But  they  plundered  and  burned  and  ravaged  the 
helpless  Mongol  tribes  of  the  Amur,  and  in  1689  the  Man- 
chu princes  who,  in  the  previous  fifty  years  had  captured 
the  imperial  throne  in  Peking,  dispatched  armies  to  the 
north  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Nerchinsk,  the  first  that  China 
ever  concluded  with  a  western  -power,  the  advance  of  the 
Russian  adventurers  was  halted  on  the  summit  of  the 
Stanovoi  Range. 


IT    is    the   centuries-old    game    of    international    politics 
which,  almost  from  the  dawn  of  the  modern  era,  has 
been  played  by  China,  Japan  and  Russia,  in  Fengtien,  Kirin 
and  Heilung  Kiang,  the  three  eastern  provinces,  known  to 
the  western  world  as  Manchuria. 

Strange  indeed  that  these  lands  whose  names  the  average 
American  has  perhaps  never  heard,  should  be  so  vital  a 
stake  in  the  struggle  of  nations.  Why  is  it  that  Man- 
churia harbors  some  of  the  bloodiest  battlefields  of  modern 
world  history?  Why  have  both  Japan  and  Russia  strug- 
gled to  build  great  economic  if  not  political  empires  on 


FOR  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  an  era  of 
comparative  peace  ruled  the  northern  borders  of  the 
Manchurian  provinces,  until  in  1846  Tsar  Nicholas  I 
ordered  an  investigation  of  the  Far  Eastern  confines  of  his 
Siberian  Empire  and  sent  to  the  Pacific,  Nicholas  Mou- 
ravieff,  later  known  as  Muravieff  Amursky,  a  man  of 
capacity  and  vision. 

It  was  in  those  years  that  Russia  was  entangled  in  the 
European  struggle  finally  involving  her  in  the  Crimean 
War,  and  her  revived  interest  in  the  Far  East  was  a  pro- 
tective measure  against  attack  by  England  and  France 
from  their  strategic  positions  in  China.  The  story  of 
MouraviefPs  career  is  well  known.  By  a  series  of  diplomatic 
strokes  that  will  not  bear  too  close  examination,  he  pushed 
Russia's  boundaries  south  in  1858  from  the  ridge  of  the 
Stanovoi  Mountains  to  the  left  bank  of  the  great  Amur, 
or  Black  Dragon  River,  and  two  years  later,  by  unscrupu- 
lous trickery — through  which  even  the  astute  Prince  Kung, 
who  was  then  running  the  Chinese  government,  was  unable 
to  see — annexed  the  maritime  province  of  Primorsk  run- 
ning south  to  the  borders  of  Korea.  Here  he  located  the 
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city  of  Vladivostok,  the  dominator  of  the 
East,  as  the  outpost  of  Russian  imperial- 
ism on  the  Pacific. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress  the 
western  powers,  led  by  Commodore  Mat- 
thew C.  Perry  of  the  United  States,  had 
broken  the  centuries-old  policy  of  exclu- 
sion and  seclusion  which  the  founders  of 
the  house  of  Tokugawa  had  devised  for 
Japan.  Then  in  the  decades  which  fol- 
lowed, the  land  of  the  rising  sun  emerged 
as  by  magic  from  the  condition  of  a  highly 
organized  feudal  state  to  that  of  a  modern 
world  power  prepared  to  defend  and  ex- 
tend her  empire  by  the  most  approved 
methods  of  the  West.  The  opportunity 
was  not  long  in  presenting  itself. 

The  peninsula  of  Korea  thrusts  itself 
out  from  the  mainland  of  Asia  as  a  dagger 
pointed  at  the  heart  of  Japan.  For  cen- 
turies the  Koreans,  a  backward  people, 
eking  out  a  miserable  existence  under 
brainless  and  corrupt  rulers,  had  been  con- 
tent to  admit  their  subservience  by  paying 
annual  tribute  to  both  China  and  Japan.  In  1876,  the  Jap- 
anese broke  through  Korean  exclusiveness  and  forced  a  com- 
mercial treaty  upon  them  following  the  example  of  Perry's 
mission  to  Uraga  in  1853.  Other  powers  followed  to  se- 
cure the  benefits  of  Korean  trade.  But  the  hapless  Korean 
administration  was  able  to  control  neither  the  internal  out- 
breaks of  a  host  of  political  freebooters  nor  the  bitter  senti- 
ments with  which  the  foreigners,  particularly  the  Japanese, 
were  regarded  by  the  majority  of  the  Korean  people. 

JAPAN  determined  that  she  must  force  a  policy  of  reform 
upon  Seoul  and  asked  the  Chinese  government  to 
join  with  her  in  this  program.  This  the  government  of  Li 
Hung-chang  refused  to  do,  and  when  Japan  embarked  on 
the  project  alone,  the  Chino-Japanese  War  followed.  A 
recital  of  the  progress  of  that  conflict  is  unnecessary.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  arms  of  Japan  swept  up  the  peninsula  and 


RESTING  IN  DAIREN 

These  Chinese  immigrants  have  just  landed  from  the  ship  and  are 
hoping  to  find  a  corner  on  some  flat-car  of  the  Japanese  Railway  which 
will  carry  them  to  their  new  homes.  During  1926,  600,000  Chili  and 
Shantung  farm  workers  came  to  Manchuria,  less  than  200,000  re- 
turned home.  During  1927  the  number  of  arrivals  exceeded  800,000. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  ON  FOOT 

Chinese  leave  the  great  Japanese  docks  at  Dairen  carrying  their  entire 
stock  of  this  world's  goods  on  their  backs.  Some  are  going  to  join  rel- 
atives already  settled  in  Manchuria  but  most  of  them  go  anywhere  the 
authorities  will  permit.  Many  are  destitute  of  funds,  for  the  tax  col- 
lectors of  Shantung  are  among  the  world's  most  notorious  robbers. 


into  Manchuria,  threatening  to  descend  upon  the  imperial 
capital  itself,  when  China  sued  for  peace  and  signed  at 
Shimonoseki  on  April  17,  1895,  the  treaty  which  closed  the 
war. 

By  the  terms  of  that  peace,  the  Japanese  forced  the  recog- 
nition of  Korean  independence  and  demanded  the  cession 
in  perpetuity  and  full  sovereignty  of  Port  Arthur  and  the 
Liaotung  peninsula  in  South  Manchuria.  It  was  like  ask- 
ing for  the  key  to  the  principal  gateway  of  all  China,  for 
its  possession  would  open  wide  the  road  to  Peking.  In  this 
demand  Japan  was  frustrated  by  the  combined  intervention 
of  Russia,  France  and  Germany.  Tokyo  was  forced  to 
swallow  her  pride  and  restore  her  prize  in  Southern  Man- 
churia to  China.  It  was  a  blow  to  national  pride  that 
Japan  has  not  forgotten. 

Meanwhile  Russia  was  building  her  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way from  the  Urals  to  Lake  Baikal,  and  in  1 896  she  exacted 
her  recompense  for  intervention  on  behalf 
of  China  by  securing  from  Li  Hung-chang 
the  right  to  construct  the  eastern  sections 
of  the  road  across  north  Manchuria  in  -a 
direct  line  to  Vladivostok.  Two  years 
later,  to  the  chagrin  of  Japan,  Russia 
leased  Port  Arthur  and  the  Liaotung  pen- 
insula from  China,  the  very  territory  which 
three  years  previously  she  had  forced 
Japan  to  forgo. 

On  the  very  spot  where  Japanese  armies 
had  marched  and  fought,  Russia  built  her 
fortress,  Port  Arthur,  and  her  commercial 
metropolis,  Dalny.  She  then  joined  Har- 
bin on  the  main  line  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
or  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  with  this 
fortress  and  seaport  in  the  south.  She  cut 
the  forests  in  the  railway  zones  where  flew 
the  Russian  flag  and  where  only  Russian 
police  exercised  authority.  The  coal  fields 
of  Fushun  were  exploited.  The  customs 
house  of  Newchwang  passed  into  Russian 
hands  and  the  open  door  for  trade  and 
commerce  in  Manchuria  became  merely  a 
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MANCHURIA,  FOCUS  OF  THE  FAR  EAST 

Here  Japanese  bureaucracy,  Chinese  republicanism,  Russian  communism  strive 
for  domination.  Russia,  to  retain  her  ancient  empire,  uses  politics  and  propa- 
ganda; Japan  seeks  control  through  economic  ascendancy.  Meanwhile  China 
wins  by  default — her  farmers,  to  escape  their  war-fords  and  chronic  famine, 
are  settling  in  Manchuria  at  the  rate  of  half  a  million  yearly.  Map  from 
International  Rivalries  in  Manchuria,  by  Paul  Hibbert  Clyde,  published  by 
the  Ohio  State  University  Press. 

memory  of  the  past  and  a  vague  hope  for  the  future.  All 
this  was  the  program  of  Count  Serge  Witte,  Russia's  nim- 
ble-witted  minister  of  finance.  But  other  adventurers  entered 
the  field,  less  scrupulous  to  observe  the  few  surviving  niceties 
of  diplomacy. 

THE  story  of  these  men  is  as  audacious  as  anything 
which  adorns  the  pages  of  fiction.  Admiral  Alexieff, 
the  viceroy  of  the  Far  East,  State  Councillor  Bezobrazoff, 
Admiral  Abaza,  and  the  notorious  minister  of  the  interior, 
von  Plehve,  caught  the  none  too  stable  fancy  of  Nicholas 
II  and  won  his  support  and  sanction  for  the  creation  of 
the  infamous  Yalu  Timber  Company.  Under  the  guise  of 
an  economic  penetration  into  South  Manchuria  and  northern 
Korea,  these  adventurers  wove  a  political  plot  to  control 
not  merely  the  three  eastern  provinces,  but  Korea  itself,  the 
dagger  pointed  at  Japan.  It  was  just  a  little  more  than 
the  statesmen  of  Japan  could  bear,  and  when  after  more 
than  a  year  of  negotiations  between  St.  Petersburg  and 
Tokyo  no  satisfactory  compromise  could  be  reached,  Japan 
again  went  to  war.  Again  she  fought  upon  China  soil — 
to  preserve  her  own  national  existence,  to  maintain  an 
open-door  policy  in  Manchuria,  and  to  assure  the  inde- 
pendence of  Korea.  And  once  again  she  won. 


The  Russo-Japanese  War  was 
a  victory  for  Japan,  but  it  did 
not  decide  the  destiny  of  Man- 
churia or  solve  the  most  perplex- 
ing problem  of  the  Far  Eastern 
question.  On  the  contrary,  new 
and  foreboding  elements  were 
added  to  an  already  acute  situ- 
ation. Russia  was  forced  from 
Korea,  and  five  years  later 
Japan — to  make  certain  that  the 
dagger  would  never  be  thrust 
against  her — annexed  the  penin- 
sula. 

In  South  Manchuria  after 
1905,  the  rising  sun  floated  from 
the  fortifications  of  Port  Ar- 
thur. Dalny  became  the  pros- 
perous commercial  Japanese  out- 
post of  Dairen.  The  old  Russian 
railway,  from  Port  Arthur  to 
Changchun,  passed  to  Japan  and 
became  the  most  modern  and 
best-equipped  line  in  all  Asia. 
In  a  word,  Tokyo  by  the  Treaty 
of  Portsmouth,  fell  heir  to  all 
the  leaseholds,  rights  and  conces- 
sions in  South  Manchuria  that 
Russia  had  exacted  from  China 
since  1898. 

For  the  first  time  since  1895 
the  Elder  Statesmen  could  smile 
with  satisfaction.  The  humilia- 
tion of  the  triple  intervention 
was  appeased,  for  with  her  lease- 
hold and  railways  in  Manchuria 
Japan  might  hope  to  profit  as 
though  the  territory  were  actu- 
ally her  own.  In  1915  she  pre- 
sented Peking  with  the  so-called 

notorious  twenty-one  demands  which  extended  the  twenty- 
five-year  Russian  lease  to  which  she  had  fallen  heir,  to 
ninety-nine  years,  opened  new  avenues  for  railway  develop- 
ment and  sought  additional  concessions  for  her  settlers. 

Three  years  later,  while  the  Chinese  government  was  con- 
trolled by  an  infamous  group  of  grafters  usually  referred 
to  as  the  Anfu  Club,  Japanese  banks  advanced  many  millions 
of  yen  in  credit  to  finance  the  railroad  development  of 
Manchuria,  always  taking  the  railroad  and  its  equipment 
as  the  security  for  the  loan.  It  appeared  that  Japan  too,  as 
Russia  had  done  before  her,  was  attempting  to  close  the 
door  of  Manchuria  to  all  nationals  save  her  own,  and  weight 
was  given  to  this  view  by  the  exclusive  policy  which  she 
advocated  in  the  meetings  of  the  China  Consortium  of  1920. 
While  Japan  was  thus  strengthening  her  economic  posi- 
tion in  South  Manchuria,  Russia  was  holding  on  as  best 
she  might  to  what  remained  of  Witte's  vast  schemes  in  the 
north  along  the  line  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  Here 
the  Russians  continued  to  dominate  such  development  as 
there  was,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  defeat  in  the 
war  of  1904-05  had  effectively  applied  the  brakes  to  Russia's 
advance.  After  1905  her  policy  had  lost  its  punch. 

The   division    of    Manchuria   into    two   great    "spheres", 
Russian  in  the  north  and  Japanese  (Continued  on  page  398) 


Young  China  Tackles  the  Floods 

The  Nationalists,  the  Labor  Unions,  and  an  American  Engineer 

Conspire  Against  "China's  Sorrow" 

By  ANNA  LOUISE  STRONG 
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'OUR  thousand  years  of  recorded  history  has 
ancient  China  fought  with  her  untamed 
rivers,  winning  or  losing  battles  as  primitive 
dykes  held  or  gave  way  under  press  of 
surging  waters,  and  swept  away  homes  and 
crops  from  the  vanquished  peasants.  At  the 
going  to  press  another  flood  has  ravaged 
Shangtung,  and  the  overflow  of  "China's  Sorrow,"  the 
descriptive  prophetic  name  given  to  the  Yellow  River,  has 
cast  into  starvation  renewed  millions.  Yet  in  recent  years 
I  have  talked  frequently  with  small,  heroic  groups  of  hope- 
ful people  who  tell  me  that  it  is  a  possible  dream  to  banish 
floods  and  famines  from  China  forever. 

Last  summer  I  saw  near  Hankow  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  one  of  the  endless  battles  waged  by  man  against 
the  waters,  when  I  accompanied  O.  J.  Todd,  chief  engineer 
of  the  International  Famine  Relief  Commission,  to  view  his 
latest  achievement — done  in  cooperation  with  the  Nationalist 
government  for  the  saving  of  the  three  Wuhan  cities.  I 
talked  afterwards  with  Sun  Fo,  son  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen, 
minister  of  communications  at  that  time  in  the  Wuhan 
government,  and  saw  the  maps  and  statistics  which  chart 
the  possibility  of  this  new  dream.  And  though  today  the 
Nationalist  forces  are  sunk  again  in  the  expensive  and  ex- 
hausting clash  of  armies  and  internal  dissension,  and  atten- 
tion has  turned  from  all  constructive 
activities  which  were  so  noteworthy 
during  the  period  of  the  "national 
united  front,"  yet  many  Chinese  have 
glimpsed  new  hope  of  chaining  the 
rebellious  waters.  It  can  be  accom- 
plished in  a  decade  or  two,  once  given 
peace  and  a. unified  government.  It  is 
even  now  being  accomplished  piecemeal, 
by  a  handful  of  daring  adventurers  of 
many  nations  who,  across  the  lines  of 
civil  war,  have  kept  a  unity  of  con- 
structive achievement. 

Most  docile  and  industrious  perhaps 
of  all  earth's  creatures  is  the  peasant  of 
the  Chinese  plains.  Working  even  to- 
day in  many  places  for  ten  cents  (gold) 
a  day,  or  toiling  to  feed  a  family  from 
two  or  three  acres  of  earth,  his  life 
is  a  constant  war  with  nature  in  which 
defeat  means  death  while  victory  means 
only  the  chance  to  renew  the  struggle 
another  year.  Even  in  good  years  his 
harvest  hardly  sufKces  to  feed  him 
abundantly  till  another  harvest ;  he 
dozes  through  the  cold  months,  half 
hibernating  on  an  insufficient  diet,  and 
feeds  himself  up  in  the  spring  to  be 


O.  J.  TODD 

The  American  engineer  in  charge 


able  to  start  work.  In  years  of  floods  and  famines,  he  has 
no  reserves  to  call  on.  In  some  of  the  recent  famines, 
Chinese  peasants  have  perished  by  millions. 

The  cause  for  China's  floods,  if  one  seeks  an  ultimate 
cause,  goes  far  back  beyond  the  dawn  of  history  to  the 
unrecorded  days  when  industrious  but  anarchic  peasants  of 
a  land  which  was  not  yet  the  united  empire  of  China, 
denuded  lands  of  forests  and  left  the  watersheds  without 
protection.  How  much  of  the  flooding  tendencies  of  China's 
rivers  are  due  to  such  acts  of  man,  and  how  much  to 
original  conditions  imposed  by  nature — such  as  enormous 
reaches  of  flat,  soft  soil — is  for  geplogists  rather  than 
historians  to  determine.  Over  four  thousand  years  ago  we 
find  the  problem  of  floods  attacked  in  China  by  the  famous 
Hsia  Yii,  founder  of  the  Hsia  dynasty; 

Chinese  schoolboys  have  been  taught  for  ages  to  revere 
this  great  engineer  of  past  generations  who,  longer  before 
the  birth  of  Christ  than  we  have  lived  after  it,  was  assigned 
by  Emperor  Shun  the  task  of  controlling  the  floods  of  the 
Yellow  River.    The  present  Central  China  was  not  then 
part  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  so  Hsia  had  no  Yangtze  to  deal 
with  and  none  of  the  rivers  of  the  south.    He  worked  for 
thirteen  years,  say  some,   and  nineteen  years  according  to 
others,   on   the  task  of   flood   prevention   and   control ;   the 
legend  which  glorifies  him  says  that  in  those  years  he  three 
times  passed  his  ancestral  home  but  did 
not  take  time  to  enter  to  see  his  first- 
born  son.     Because   of   his   success   he 
was  regarded  as  a  great  benefactor  of 
the  race,  saviour  of  the  lives  of  millions, 
and   for  this   typically   Chinese   reason 
was  made  emperor  to  succeed  Shun. 

From  the  days  of  Hsia  till  now  there 
has  been  a  Ministry  of  Public  Works 
in  China,  sometimes  doing  its  task  of 
flood  control  more  or  less  well  for  a 
few  hundred  years,  and  then  falling 
upon  centuries  of  corruption  in  which 
dykes  rotted  and  peasants'  prayers  went 
up  to  God  and  emperor  unavailing. 
There  was  a  period  in  which  Catholic 
priests,  newly  come  to  China  with  the 
knowledge  of  western  lands,  had  for 
some  decades  control  of  the  dyking  of 
the  Yellow  River;  but  a  controversy 
with  the  emperor  over  the  proper 
Chinese  term  to  use  for  "God"  shook 
their  ascendancy;  all  that  continues  to- 
day of  the  scientific  labors  of  those 
Jesuits  is  the  Sicawei  Observatory  in 
Shanghai,  where  they  still  keep  mete- 
orological records  from  all  over  China. 
A  relic  of  the  labor  of  early  Jesuits 
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Mediaeval  bricks  from  the  historic  Wuchang  wall,  used  for  dyke-facing 


is  found  in  one  of  the  five  main  canals  in  the  upper  regions 
of  the  Yellow  River,  which  make  prosperous  the  irrigated 
lands  around  Ningsia.  The  other  canals  of  this  remarkable 
development  were  built  by  the  Chinese.  Traveling  last 
autumn  through  the  far  northwest  of  China,  I  crossed 
through  desolate,  hungry  mountains  of  Shensi,  filled  with 
naked,  begging  children,  and  through  the  uninhabited 
deserts  of  southern  Kansu,  and  came  to  this  garden  spot  of 
a  few  thousand  square  miles  where  water-wheels,  elevated 
channels,  and  a  net-work  of  small  ditches  create  a  land 


rule  preserved  the  established  rou- 
tine, but  the  past  hundred  and 
fifty  years  neglected  it.  Under  the 
civil  war  of  the  past  fifteen  years, 
this  neglect  has  grown  to  catas- 
trophic dimensions,  as  fund  after 
fund  assigned  even  to  regular 
local  repair  has  been  diverted  by 
graft  and  violence.  Military  rulers 
who  hardly  venture  to  expect 
continuance  of  rule  for  another 
season,  loot  the  reserves  of  the 
country-side,  including  dyke 
moneys,  and  save  themselves  and 
their  ill-gotten  gains  in  some 

foreign-controlled  concession  town,  when  Nature  takes  her 
blind  revenge  upon  the  hapless  peasant. 

A  letter  from  O.  J.  Todd  in  May  of  this  year,  mentions 
a  few  samples  of  this  local  neglect: 

Yellow  River  work  has  lagged  due  to  civil  war  and  continued 
graft.  .  .  .    Though  they  continue  to  collect  a  surtax  on  the 
Tientsin-Pukow  Railway  fares  in  the  north,  I  have  been  told 
that  none  of  this  money  gets  to  the  Yellow  River  Bureau.  .  .  . 
The  Chihli  River  Commission  organized  to  study  the  rivers  of 
Chihli  has  practically  closed  this  year.  .  .  .    The  Kwai  River 
problem    remains    as   it   has    for   years.     Even    at    Canton    the 
Kwangtung  Conservancy  Bureau  has 
been  doing  work  in   a  very   limited 
way  only.  ...    It  was  a  good  start 
we  made  a  year  ago  in  Hankow  on 
dyke-patching.      Chen,    Sun   Fo    and 
Soong  dreamed  no  doubt  of  a  broad 
program.       But    war    continues    to 
make  its  first  demands  on  the  avail- 
able cash.  .  .  .  The  time  has  not  yet 
come    for    a    large    National    River 
Conrervancy    Board    to    be    formed 
and    given     the    necessary     powers. 
Unification  and  peace  must  precede 
any  large  program. 

Meantime  the  only  agency 
which  works  on  a  national  scale 
is  a  rather  unique  commission 
composed  of  mixed  Chinese  and 

foreigners,   whose   chief   function   seems   to  be   to   provide 
O.  J.  Todd  with  a  chance  to  "engineer"  all  over  China. 
Known   as   the   China   International   Famine   Relief   Com- 
mission, it  is  the  survival  of  an  organization  formed  to  help 
the  great  famine  of  six  and  seven  years  ago.    It  uses  its 
funds  not  for  gifts  but  for  wages,  hiring  hungry  peasants 
to  build  dykes  against  future  floods  and  roads  for  future 
transport  and  thus  prevent  famines  in  the  years  to  come. 
Roads,  in  fact,  are  only  second  to  dykes  as  a  necessity;  I 
have  traversed  a  province  in  southern  Central  China  where 
the  only  road  of  any  kind  existing 
among  tens  of  millions  of  people 
was  a  hundred-mile  stretch  of  fine 
modern  road-bed,  much  of  which 
had    been    built    by    the    Famine 
Relief   Commission.     This   organ- 
ization has  local  branches  all  over 
China,    especially    in    the    regions 
most  subject  to  flood,   and   these 
branches  are  made  up  of  civilian 
and   official    Chinese   selected    not 
by  local  politics  but  by  the  central 
organization. 

A  dyke,  like  a  Mississippi  levee,  under  construction  near  Hankow  Thus  il  nas  been  able  to  func" 


The  Shihshow  job,  showing  muck  ditch,  with  piling  nearly  all  driven 


culture  reminding  me  of  Holland.  A  local  missionary  of 
the  fundamentalist  stripe  even  told  me  that  Kansu  peasants 
were  especially  hard  to  Christianize,  since  they  had  a  say- 
ing: "Other  men  trust  the  Old  Man  of  Heaven  but  we 
in  Kansu  trust  the  Yellow  River."  His  testimony  indicated 
that  this  Kansu  "god"  must  have  been  rather  reliable — 
a  happy  contrast  to  the  terrible  reputation  which  "China's 
Sorrow"  acquires  nearer  its  mouth. 

Political  conditions  have  played  an  important  part  in  the 
repairing  of  dykes  in  China.   The  first  century  of  Manchu 
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tion  across  the  boundaries  of  civil  strife,  dealing 
with  every  de  facto  power  from  Dictator  Chang  in 
Peking  to  some  back-country  potentate  whose  name 
has  never  graced  the  American  press.  During  the 
white  heat  of  nationalist  advance  a  year  ago,  strong 
efforts  were  made  by  the  authorities  in  Peking  to 
prevent  any  funds  going  into  the  so-called  "Bol- 
shevik regions" ;  the  Chinese  members  of  the  board 
were  terrorized  with  the  possible  loss  of  their  heads 
for  treason  if  they  permitted  this  "diversion  of 
funds."  None  the  less,  O.  J.  Todd,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  adroitness  and  high-handedness,  personally 
forced  the  needed  funds  into  the  Wuhan  area  and 
probably  prevented  a  flood  which  might  have  had 
serious  effects  in  the  industrial  regions  of  Central 
China.  Incidentally,  this  cooperation  of  the  Famine 
Relief  Commission  with  the  left-wing  government 
then  in  Wuhan  is  probably  the  first  experiment  in 
collective  bargaining  on  a  huge  scale  to  be  under- 
taken in  China.  Todd  dealt  with  revolutionary 
trade  unions — whom  the  foreigners  were  all  dubbing 
"impossibilitists"  and  whom  even  their  own  revolu- 
tionary government  found  it  hard  to  deal  with — 
and  emerged  with  a  completed  dyke. 

A  VISIT  which  I  made  to  this  dyke  while  in 
process  of  reconstruction  gives  illuminating 
pictures  of  life  as  it  actually  goes  on  in  the  war- 
tossed  regions  of  the  backward  countryside.  The  dyke  work 
was  in  charge  of  the  Famine  Relief  Commission,  being 
financed  jointly  by  them  and  the  Nationalist  government. 
Two  special  taxes  had  helped  raise  the  money:  a  duty  of 
I  per  cent  on  all  exports  and  imports  of  the  port  of  Hankow ; 
and  a  demand  for  three  months  rentals  from  all  Hankow 
landlords.  A  howl  arose  that  too  much  was  taken  from  the 
city  and  nothing  from  the  peasants,  but  the  Nationalist 
financiers  were  aware  that  the  city  of  Hankow  had  money 
in  pocket,  while  the  peasants  had  nothing  that  could  be 
quickly  collected.  Hence  they  took  funds  realistically  where 
they  could. 

Two  thousand  men  were  working  on  the  section  of  the 
dyke-repair  job  which  I  visited.  This  being  the  job  which 
was  nearest  the  city,  these  men  were  all  trade-union  mem- 
bers supplied  by  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  Hankow.  It 
was  the  first  dyke  in  China  to  be  built  by  union  labor,  and 
it  was  done  during  the  peak  of  the  revolutionary  labor 
upheaval  which  painted  Hankow  "red"  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nations.  Every  foot  of  its  ground  was  full  of  drama. 

We  drove  in  our  auto  along  the  top  of  the  dyke  for 
several  miles.  Here,  for  instance,  were  boats  slowly  poling 
up  to  a  landing,  laden  with  great  bricks  of  a  kind  no  longer 
made  in  China.  Twenty  inches  by  nine  by  five  in  size,  they 
were  part  of  the  old  wall  of  Wuchang  city,  across  the  river 
from  Hankow,  where  famished  inhabitants  recently  endured 
a  siege  of  forty  days.  The  conquering  Nationalists  decided 
to  tear  down  the  wall,  beginning  with  a  great  popular 
demonstration,  since  "it  is  a  relic  of  feudalism  and  has  many 
times  in  warfare  caused  great  suffering  to  its  inhabitants." 
Mr.  Todd  bought  fifty  thousand  of  the  bricks  and  was  con- 
verting the  mediaeval  wall  to  modern  dyke-facing. 

Among  the  picturesque  features  of  dyke-building  in  China 
is  the  "eight-man  flapper,"  a  large  flat  stone  weighing  eighty 
pounds  and  fastened  into  a  rope  harness  operated  by  eight 
men.  When  the  earth  needs  stamping  down,  as  it  does 


The  eight-man  flapper  calls  on  China's  surplus  labor 

after  fifteen  inches  or  so  of  fresh  earth  have  been  laid,  these 
men  stand  in  position  around  the  stone  and  chant  an  ancient 
folk  song  till  the  appropriate  word  gives  the  signal.  Then 
all  at  once  they  pull  back,  throwing  the  heavy  stone  ten 
feet  in  air,  to  fall  on  the  designated  spot  of  earth  and  press 
it  down  firmly.  Repeated  again  and  again  over  the  many 
miles  of  the  dyke  surface,  this  operation  alone  seems  qualified 
to  use  up  some  of  the  surplus  labor  of  China. 

We  inquired  into  the  nature  of  the  songs  the  "flapper- 
men"  were  singing.  One  of  them  was  the  Flower  Drum 
Sing  Song,  which  we  were  told  could  not  be  put  in  Eng- 
lish. ...  It  is  all  about  "Chai  Ming,  stayed  in  a  hotel, 
met  a  young  girl  sweetheart.  .  .  ."  Another  seemed  to  have 
more  reference  to  the  matter  at  hand.  It  told  how  "Brother 
died,  put  him  in  ground,  stone  at  grave,  go  out  and  weep, 
hit  head  against  stone,  hit  head  against  stone,  break 
head.  ..."  I  could  not  learn  on  which  of  these  latter 
words  the  stone  went  into  the  air,  but  obviously  there  were 
several  appropriate  moments. 

MR.  CHANG,  walking  delegate  of  the  Hupeh  Labor 
Union,  stood  out  in  gorgeous  contrast  to  these  an- 
cient labor  methods.  He  believed  in  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  with  himself  doing  the  dictating.  He  walked 
up  and  down  the  entire  length  of  the  dyke  continuously  (his 
title,  "walking  delegate,"  was  well  earned),  swirling  a  light 
bamboo  cane  which  was  for  purposes  of  prestige  and,  when 
necessary,  punishment.  He  had  eleven  "labor  soldiers"  un- 
der his  orders  guarding  the  dyke,  and  eleven  "labor  police" 
assisting  him  with  discipline.  His  function  seemed  remark- 
ably different  from  the  other  labor  representatives  of  my 
acquaintance. 

"In  three  days  time,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Todd,  "comes 
Dragon  Boat  festival.  Men  all  want  holiday.  I  say,  'No 
can  do.'  Dyke  much  important  for  Hankow  govern- 
ment; dyke  must  finish.  I  say,  (Continued  on  page  400) 


Where  the  East  Spoke  Its  Mind 

The  Missionary  Conference  at  Jerusalem  on  Industry, 
Forced  Labor,  Self-Government,  Fertilizers 


By  FRANCIS  J.  McCONNELL 


UNIQUE  missionary  conference  was  re- 
cently held  in  Jerusalem.  Usually  mission- 
ary conferences  have  been  assemblies  of  mis- 
sionaries without  much  participation  by,  or 
representation  from,  the'  peoples  among 
whom  they  work.  I  once  attended  such  a 
conference  in  a  so-called  non-Christian  land  where  seventy- 
five  or  one  hundred  church  workers  sat  for  days  without 
inviting  into  their  meetings  a  single  native  of  the  land  in 
which  they  were  meeting.  At  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
missionary  conferences,  that  which  met  at  Edinburgh  in 
1910  with  two  thousand  delegates,  I  doubt  if  there  were 
fifty  who  actually  represented  the  fields  in  which  missionary 
effort  was  being  carried  on.  At  Jerusalem  it  was  different. 
The  attendance  was  limited  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
and  arrangements  had  been  made  for  51  per  cent  of  the 
delegates  from  what  are  called  "indigenous"  mission 
churches — that  is  to  say,  native  churches  in  the  actual 
missionary  fields. 

The  Jerusalem  conference  was  to  a  degree  an  opportunity 
for  the  utterance  of  the  mind  of  the  Orient  to  the  Occident. 
Not  only  did  the  Oriental  representatives  outnumber  those 
from  the  West,  but  the  program  was  so  carried  through  that 
perhaps  the  larger  part  of  the  discussion  was  by  Orientals. 
It  is  probably  true  that  in  a  sense  the  conference  was 
"steered."  The  steering,  however,  was  not  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  toward  action  on  a  conclusion  predetermined 
by  a  central  committee,  but  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
Orientals  their  full  opportunity.  The  only  way  in  which 
it  could  be  charged  that  western  influence  predominated 
would  be  to  declare  that  the  Westerners  stepped  aside  again 
and  again  that  representatives  from  Japan,  China,  India, 
and  Africa  might  have  time  to  speak  all  that  was  in  their 
minds.  For  fifteen  days  the  conference  sat  in  sessions  morn- 
ing, afternoon,  and  evening,  with  the  spokesmen  of  the  coun- 
tries that  I  have  mentioned  telling  those  of  us  from  the 
West  their  own  needs  and  our  inadequacies. 

Especially  interesting  were  the  pronouncements  of  the 
conference  on  industrial  themes.  In  fact  I  happened  to  be 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  brought  in  a  series  of  find- 
ings on  industry  in  relation  to  missions.  The  procedure 
was  to  appoint  a  large  committee  composed  only  of  those 
who  chose  to  serve  upon  it.  Nobody  was  assigned  to  the 
Industrial  Committee  or  drafted  for  service  thereon. 

After  informal  discussions  the  committee  decided  upon 
a  list  of  subjects  upon  which  it  chose  to  have  the  conference 
make  declaration.  No  theme  was  considered  that  did  not 
come  out  of  representations  actually  made  by  nationals  in 
what  we  call  the  foreign  missionary  field.  After  the  opin- 
ions in  the  committee  had  been  roughly  thrown  together, 
Professor  R.  H.  Tawney  of  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics, author  of  The  Acquisitive  Society  and  Religion  and 


the  Rise  of  Capitalism,  was  commissioned  to  put  the  find- 
ings into  shape  for  action  by  the  full  conference.  This  in- 
sured that  the  statements  would  be  so  fashioned  as  to  meet 
any  possible  criticism  to  the  effect  that  they  were  the  utter- 
ances of  amateurs.  In  addition,  Harold  Grimshaw,  of  the 
International  Labor  Department  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
was  present  to  keep  us  straight  as  to  facts,  especially  on 
labor  questions  in  so-called  backward  lands. 

Much  of  the  report  has  to  do  with  labor  in  Africa, 
especially  with  forced  labor.  The  discussion  of  forced  labor 
at  a  missionary  congress  is  difficult,  because  governments  are 
aware  that  missionaries  are  hostile  to  forced  labor,  and 
suspect  that  any  information  supplied  to  investigators  comes 
from  missionaries.  For  example,  nobody  has  ever  had  much 
doubt  about  the  essential  justness  of  the  findings  as  to  forced 
labor  in  the  so-called  Ross  Report  on  conditions  in  Africa, 
published  some  three  or  four  years  ago.  Nobody  has  ever 
convincingly  challenged  the  substantial  soundness  of  the 
work  that  Professor  Ross  did.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  in 
more  than  one  instance  those  whom  the  Ross  Report  seems  to 
have  criticized  were  convinced  that  Professor  Ross  received 
his  information  from  missionaries.  This  suspicion  has  made 
missionaries  in  some  quarters  liable  to  virtual  deportation 
upon  one  pretext  or  another. 

It  appeared  in  the  discussions  at  Jerusalem  that  in  such 
matters  as  forced  labor  the  missionaries  are  experts  in  knowl- 
edge of  actual  facts.  It  appeared  also  that  oftentimes  mis- 
sionaries are  most  cautious  in  making  any  suggestions  as  to 
what  should  be  done  to  remedy  evils,  or  even  in  calling 
attention  to  such  evils.  In  more  than  one  instance,  it  was 
said,  government  officials  have  complained  that  the  mission- 
aries have  not  spoken  out  freely  enough.  These  officials 
have  declared  that  they  have  been  in  favor  of  more  humani- 
tarian methods,  but  that  they  have  been  helpless  before  the 
pressure  of  great  financial  interests,  and  that  they  have  not 
been  able  to  move  except  as  pushed  forward  by  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion  in  Europe  and  America.  They  have  com- 
plained that  missionaries  have  not  done  their  full  share  in 
arousing  public  opinion.  Such  criticism  hardly  seems  just  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  missionary  who  criticizes  is  likely 
to  find  himself  in  danger  of  deportation. 

WHATEVER  the  risks  involved,  however,  the  Jeru- 
salem Conference  made  such  definite  recommenda- 
tions concerning  forced  labor  that  any  fairly  intelligent 
reader  can  have  little  doubt  as  to  who  have  been  the  offend- 
ers against  humanity.  Moreover,  the  sentiment  was  openly 
voiced  in  the  conference  that  mission  boards  in  Europe  and 
America  should  stand  by  their  missionaries  when  they  get 
into  trouble  with  governments  in  so-called  backward  coun- 
tries through  criticism  of  forced  labor.  That  is  to  say,  the 
mission  board  which  is  compelled  (Continued  on  page  405) 
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Pueblo  women  decorating.    Painting  by  an  Indian,  Awa'  Tsireh 

Indian  Arts  for  Indians 


By  MARY  AUSTIN 


EOPLE  who  have  lacked  an  opportunity  to 
become  interested  by  participation  in  Amer- 
indian  art,   often    fail    to   understand 


ican 


fl 

•V      ^m    that  its  intriguing  quality  lies  in  its  power 
^^^^       to  make  of  the  world  a  more  spacious  place 
•**^  ^^   in  which  to  live.     By  its  vitality,  its  effect 

of  consistent  change,  like  the  subtle  alterations  of  a  growing 
plant,  the  art  of  the  Indian  links  the  observer  with  a  past 
and  a  future  in  true  genetic  relationships.  And  into  that 
larger  room  of  life  to  which  it  invites  him,  it  brings  all 
manner  of  pleasing  companions. 

Precisely  this  happened  to  less  than  a  score  of  Ameri- 
cans when,  in  1922  at  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  they  found 
themselves  sighing  over  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  ex- 
quisite tinajas  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  being  struck  with  the 
value  of  their  decorative  schemes,  and  their  pertinence  to 
the  evolving  American  aesthetic.  Here  was  an  unexplored 
field  of  decorative  activity,  capable  of  expansion  in  clearly 
indicated  directions,  falling  into  desuetude  through  the 
indifference  of  ignorance.  And  by  a  logical  process  the 
observers  found  themselves  suddenly  bound  over  to  the 
task  of  rescuing  the  most  interesting  of  native  American 
arts  by  establishing  an  Indian  museum  dedicated  to  the 
needs  of  the  Indian  artist,  rather  than  to  the  American 
crowd  vaguely  curious  about  Indians.  Without  any  pre- 
vision, the  Indian  Art  Fund  sprang  into  existence,  and 


within  four  years  the  spirit  and  the  interior  works  of  a 
museum  have  come  together  in  what  is  the  most  notable 
collection  of  aboriginal  ceramic  art  in  the  United  States. 

Santa  Fe  is  the  inevitable  locale  of  such  an  adventure. 
It  is  unique  among  American  towns  in  having  the  absolute 
background  for  the  creative  life,  and  a  body  of  citizens 
whose  work  is  not  directly  creative  but  who  are  yet  intelli- 
gently interested  in  preserving  the  inestimable  fitness  of  the 
town  as  a  background  for  work  of  community  and  national 
value.  Workers  in  every  field  of  creative  art  find  here  both 
the  incentive  and  the  occasion,  while  about  them  doctors, 
lawyers,  merchants,  all  that  assemblage  of  activities  com- 
prehended in  the  term  "business,"  are  organized  into  a 
protective  association  to  see  that  nothing  threatens  the 
quality  of  the  environment.  In  a  community  which  reaches 
the  highest  mark  of  modernity  fn  art  in  the  studios  of  John 
Sloan  and  Andrew  Dasburg,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  place 
for  Awa'  Tsireh,  and  Fred  Kabotie,  for  Maria  of  San 
Ildefonso  and  for  the  vanished  nameless  artists  who  long 
before  these,  painted  their  inmost  thought  on  food  bowl 
and  water  jar. 

Santa  Fe  is  situated  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Pueblo 
country,  in  which  may  be  found  all  that  is  left  of  the  highest 
mark  of  aboriginal  culture  in  the  United  States.  Here  in 
twenty-three  independent,  cooperative  commonwealths,  are 
gathered  the  remnants  of  a  type  of  social  achievement  that 
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once  spread  widely  from  the  Rio  Pecos  to  the  west  bank 
of  the  Rio  Colorado,  from  Mesa  Verde  in  Colorado  to 
Casas  Grandes  just  across  the  old  Chi- 
huahua border.  There  was  another, 
similar,  but  larger  group,  spreading 
south  to  the  valley  of  Anahuac,  which 
has  long  disappeared  into  the  racial 
scramble  that  is  old  Mexico.  Here 
in  New  Mexico,  in  spite  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  and  the  missionaries,  the 
Pueblos  retain  each  their  distinctive 
character.  Fundamentally,  they  are 
agricultural,  communistic,  and  intense- 
ly republican,  never  owning  an  over- 
lord, nor  dreaming  of  empire  such  as 
the  old  Mexican  group  more  or  less 
attempted.  The  Pueblenos  are  also 
all  of  that  temperament  which  is  called 
"artistic";  which  means  that  they  are 
highly  susceptible  to  natural  beauty, 
deeply  interested  in  the  inner  meaning  of  the  world  they 
live  in,  and  happy  in  the  human  expression  of  these  things, 
in  music  and  in  poetry,  in  the  dance  and  mimetic  representa- 
tion, and  especially  -in  expressional  design.  By  expressional 
design,  as  distinguished  from  design  that  is  purely  aesthetic, 
I  rhean  the  kind  of  two-dimensional 
representation  which  children  and  all 
primitives  delight  in,  attempting  to 
express  something  quite  simply,  that, 
in  a 'more  sophisticated  society  makes 
use  of  a  great  variety  of  mediums 
and  techniques:  .print,  paint,  photog- 
raphy, engraving,  wood  and  stone 
carving,  and  scores  of  plastic  mate- 
rials unknown  to  the  Indian. 

The  Puebleno  had  but  one  medi- 
um which  he  could  use  freely — the 
colored  earth  from  which  he  made 
hij  i^ts  ju^with  which  he  painted 
CpWove  a  little  with  cotton, 
and  twigs ;  he  pecked 
one  stone  upon  another; 
with  juices  of  berries  on 

skins,  but  with  none  of  these  had  he  any  medium 
would  live  even  so  long  as  the  material  lived.  For 
lasting  effort  he  had  only  his  earthen  pots,  which  when 
painted  and  burned  in  open  kilns,  would  outlast  the  life 
of  the  maker  by  a  thousand  years.  So  it  turned  out  that 
the  Pueblenos  became,  compared 
to  other  tribes,  superior  potters, 
and — since  pottery  surfaces  af- 
forded almost  their  only  decora- 
tive surfaces — surpassing  decora- 
tors. This  was  true  of  them  not 
only  among  other  Amerind 
tribes  but  among  primitive  pot- 
ters of  the  world.  The  dwellers 
in  old  Zuni  and  the  Hopi  towns, 
in  Sia  and  Santa  Ana,  surpassed 
in  decoration  not  only  their  con- 
temporaries but  probably  every 
other  tribe  of  the  same  stage  of 
civil  development.  Notice  I  say 


A  rare  specimen  from  Santa  Ana  Pueblo 


Laguna  water  jar 


there  is  no  absolute  determination  of  the  cultures  of  vanished 
European  tribes  with  whom  our  Pueblenos  may  be  ranked. 
Technically  the  New  Mexican  Queres 
and  Tewas  and  Zunis  were,  at  the 
time  they  were  discovered  in  1540,  in 
the  stone  age.  Intellectually  they  are 
perhaps  on  a  par  with  those  Cro 
Magnon  and  Magdelenian  men  whose 
etchings  on  bone  and  paintings  on 
cave  walls  of  Southern  France  and 
Northern  Spain,  excite  our  wonder 
and  admiration.  But  decoratively 
they  reached  forward  to  an  equality 
with — possibly  superiority  to — the  pot- 
ters of  recently  discovered  cities  of 
the  Sea  Kings  of  Crete.  The  designs 
of  the  Pueblenos  are  not  more  exactly 
representative  than  the  Cretean,  but 
more  subtly  expressive  and  poetic. 
That  may  be  because  the  sea-bred 

islanders,  surpassing  the  Amerind  in  every  other  manu- 
facturing art,  poured  their  decorative  energy  along  many 
lines,  while  the  desert-born  Puebleno  went  on  clarifying 
his  most  spiritual  perceptions  in  the  ornamentation  of  his 
few  and  frail  utensils  of  daily  use. 

People  with  the  training  which 
would  enable  them  to  evaluate  the 
decorative  art  of  the  New  Mexican 
aboriginals,  began  to  come  into  the 
Pueblo  country  in  numbers,  eight  or 
ten  years  ago.  They  came  primarily 
to  profit  by  the  all-year-round  work- 
ing conditions,  the  radiant  color  and 
entrancing  light.  They  found  ter- 
raced towns  melting  into  the  land- 
scape, gleaming  with  yeso  against 
el  dia  de  la  fiesta,  or  throbbing  with 
color  and  rhythm  of  the  dance.  They 
saw  the  old  men  saluting  the  descend- 
ing sun  from  the  terraces,  and  heard 
the  pregonero  come  out  on  the  house- 
tops to  announce  the  allotment  of 
communal  tasks.  Always  there  were 
the  women  going  up  and  down  the  ladders  with  priceless 
tinajas  poised  upon  their  heads,  or  tending  open  kiln  fires 
around  cooking  pots  whose  decoration  caught  the  breath 
with  arresting  perfection  of  design.  Unhappily,  beside  the 
artists  there  were  tourists,  curio  dealers  and  collectors,  so 

that  every  breath  of  delight 
drew  after  it  a  sigh  of  regret 
that  it  should  all  seem  to  be  so 
quickly  doomed  to  decay. 

About  the  time  artists  and 
writers  began  to  come  into  New 
Mexico,  a  movement  was  started 
among  friends  of  the  Indian, 
among  whom  artists  of  every 
sort  are  to  be  reckoned,  to  re- 
habilitate the  arts  and  crafts  of 
the  Indian  by  finding  him  a  mar- 
ket for  them  and  encouraging 
him  to  produce  only  the  best 
samples.  This  movement,  which 


civil   rather  than  cultural,  since     Mixing  bowl,  bearing  the  best  traditions  of  old  Cochiti     had     primarily     the     object     of 
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rescuing  the  Indian  from  the  debasing  poverty  into  which 
our  Christian  supervision  of  the  wild  tribes  allowed  him 
to  fall,  had  met  with  the  expected  success.  Prosperity  and 
self-respect  were  returning  to  the  Pueblos.  But  the  newly 
awakened  appreciation  of  Indian  art  was  having  this  inevit- 
able result — all  the  old,  most  excellent  examples  of  it  were 
being  bought  up  by  museums  and  private  collectors,  more 
often  by  mere  casual  tourists,  who  carried  priceless  pieces 
out  of  the  country  to  an  oblivion  of  private  dispossession 
from  which  they  might  never  be  rescued.  Soon  there  would 
be  nothing  left  by  which  the  Indian  Pueblo  potters  could 
refresh  their  inspiration  and  criticize  their  own  output. 

One  of    the  determining   distinctions   between   primitive 
and  sophisticated  societies  is  that  the  wisdom  of  the  primi- 
tive is  all  handed  down  by  variable  and  easily  interrupted 
oral    tradition.      There    are     no    books, 
museums,  or  other  means  of  embodying 
the  gains  of  primitive  society,  such  as  are 
enjoyed  by  more  advanced  civilizations. 
The  Pueblos  had,  in  the  past,  something 
that  served  as  a  consolidation  of  the  ex- 
perience of  their  ancients,  in  the  ruined 
houses  and  graves  of  their  ancestors.  In 
prehistoric   time,   if  for  any  reason  such 
as    failure   of   water,   exhaustion   of    the 
soil,  epidemic  sickness  or  liability  to  hos- 
tile   attack,    a    townsite    became    unten- 


living  and   authentic   art,    the    Indian    Arts   Fund   simply 
appeared. 

On  a  day  when  Elsie  Sergeant  came  in  from  Zuni  with 
a  lovely  tinaja,  which  had  become  broken  in  transit  and  was 
about  to  be  thrown  away  by  the  servant,  the  idea  of  an 
Indian  museum  for  Indians  was  born.  The  tinaja  was 
skillfully  patched  together;  other  examples  were  added  to  it 
by  purchase;  everybody  who  had  a  really  illustrative  exam- 
ple offered  it  as  a  contribution.  Interested  visitors,  intro- 
duced to  the  incipient  collection,  temporarily  deposited  in 
the  basement  of  the  state  museum,  added  to  the  potentiality 
of  the  fund.  What  a  thrill  there  was  on  the  days  when 
Mrs.  Meredith  Hare  and  Irene  Lewisohn  each  left  one  hun- 
dred dollars  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees!  A  hundred  dol- 
lars will  go  a  long  way  in  the  hands  of  experienced  col- 
lectors who,  having  already  established 
working  relations  with  the  Indians, 
were  allowed  to  search  the  Pueblos  for 
priceless  heirlooms,,  sacred  vessels  of  ex- 
tinct cults,  hundred-year-old  storage  jars 
from  forgotten,  dark,  subterranean 
chambers.  Many  valuable  pieces  were 
also  recovered  in  the  little  mud-walled 
Spanish  towns,  where  they  had  been  for 
generations  in  the  hands  of  long-estab- 
lished colonial  families.  The  Indians 
themselves  entered  with  gusto  into  the 


Examples  of  Pueblo  Indian  art: 
Above,  an  Acoma  jar  with  bird 
design.  At  the  left,  a  typical  Zuni 
deer  design;  at  right,  an  ancient 
Zuni  water  jar,  about  1500  A.D. 
Below,  a  fine  example  of  poly- 
chrome jar  from  San  Ildefonso. 


able,   the  population   of   that   town   rose 

over  night  and  left  it,  often  with  all  its 

pottery — as  being  too  perishable  to  carry 

easily — standing  on  the  hearth  and  in  the 

accustomed  niche.  Pots,  ritually  "killed" 

but  otherwise   perfect,  were   also   placed 

in   and   about   the   graves   of   the   dead. 

Thus  in   their  great  tribal   treks,  which 

made  a  circuit  within  the  bounds  already 

described,  the  Pueblenos  were  continually 

coming    upon    excellent    and     informing 

examples  of  the  works  of  their  ancients. 

Possibly  this  incidental  substitute  for  the 

museum,  had  something  to  do  with  the 

sustained  quality  of  Pueblo  design.     But 

now  ruins  are   being  searched,   graves   opened,   the  whole 

country  combed  by  a  new  type  of  "pot  hunters"  who  often 

destroy  as  much  as  they  take  away.    With  nothing  to  feed 

the  stream  of  living  tradition,   it  became   quickly  evident 

that  the  decorative  quality  of  native  design  would  grow 

thin,  lose  interest  and  value.     So,  in  the  fall  of  1922,  out 

of  the  whole  cloth  of  this  realization  on  the  part  of  the 

artist  friends  of  the  Indians,  in  the  desire  to  preserve  for 

them  and  for  us  the  treasure  of  an  unexplored  but  still 


search.  Two  authentic  pieces  from  the 
abandoned  pueblo  of  old  Pecos  came  to 
light;  another  from  Pojoaque.  Jemez — 
which  has  made  no  pottery  except  coarse 
cooking  pots,  for  three  hundred  years — 
dug  up  the  root  of  its  ancient  craft  and 
produced  a  group  of  tinajas  decorated 
according  to  its  veridical  tradition.  Local 
collectors  turned  in  what  they  had ;  curio 
dealers  yielded  to  the  spell  and  contrib- 
uted many  notable  examples  which  came 
into  their  hands.  An  offer  of  a  suitable 
museum,  site  was  added  to  the  fund.  All 
together,  the  Santa  Fe  collection  has  be- 
come the  most  complete  and  illuminating 
exhibition  of  aboriginal  ceramics  in  existence. 

The  plan  of  the  slightly  organized  but  perfectly  coordi- 
nated group  behind  the  Indian  Art  Fund — coordinated  by 
knowledge  and  appreciation — is  to  collect  first  the  threat- 
ened examples  of  the  historic  period  of  Pueblo  decorative 
art.  The  completion  of  the  prehistoric  record  can  be  made 
later.  There  are  still  untouched  ruins  and  secret  graves, 
many  unrifled  repositories  of  the  past. 

The  historic  period  begins  with   the  discovery    (by  the 
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Hopi  snake  dance.    Painting  by  an  Indian,  Fred  Kabotie,  from  the 
exhibition  of  Corona  Mundi,  International  Art  Center,  New  York 


Pueblenos  about  the  time  of  the  Spanish  entrada)  of  a  flat, 
unglazed  pigment,  easily  applied,  perfectly  controlled  in 
the  firing.  The  earliest  potters  had  experimented  with 
glazes,  through  a  series  of  six  easily  recognizable  formulas, 
none  of  which  was  entirely  satisfactory.  These  glazes  were 
never  applied  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  vessel,  but  only 
as  a  medium  of  decoration,  and  as  such  were  lumpy  and 
blurred  at  the  edges,  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  orderly 
and  ritualistically  minded  aboriginal.  Moreover,  the  clum- 
siness of  the  medium  restricted  the  decorative  scheme  to 
broad  bands  and  blunt  masses.  And  all  this  time  the  Mon- 
gol-minded Puebleno  was  longing  for  delicate  line  and 
sweeping  curve.  His  need — a  deep-seated  human  need — 
for  a  more  expressive  medium,  led  him  to  the  discovery  of 
various  colored  native  earths,  mixed  in  some  cases  with 
vegetable  juices,  which  could  be  applied  with  the  fluency 
and  precision  of  India  ink.  Indeed,  the  black  slip,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  burnt  earth  and  the,  sap  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain bee  plant,  with  which  designs  are  drawn  on  red  and 
white  surfaces,  resembles  surprisingly  the  medium  of  the 
Chinese  artist.  But  the  chief  advantage  of  these  applied 
slips  was  that  they  would  fire  without  alteration  of  their 
quality  or  defacement  of  the  design.  After  this  discovery 
and  invention,  the  expansion  of  Pueblo  ceramics  was  in  the 
direction  of  the  evolution  of  design  rather  than  manufac- 
turing technique.  Within  a  few  generations,  decoration 
passed  from  simple,  rather  thick  lines  and  geometric  mass, 
to  delicate  cross-hatching  and  intricate  subtle  curves.  Prob- 
ably the  invasion  of  white  life,  with  its  iron  and  other  metal 


pots  and  pans,  had  something  to  do  with  the  restriction  of 
form  to  the  few  aboriginal  utensils  for  which  the  kettles  of 
the  white  man  afforded  no  acceptable  substitute.  In  some 
of  the  older  ruins  and  cliff  dwellings,  a  much  greater  variety 
and  invention  of  form  are  indicated  than  can  be  found  in 
the  pueblos  today.  But  the  art  of  decoration  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  decorator's  inner  thought,  received  scarcely  any 
check  until  the  pressure  of  white  life  had  all  but  destroyed 
the  Indian's  self-respect  and  the  native  sources  of  inspira- 
tion from  within.  Correspondingly,  the  recent  revival  of 
interest  in  Indian  art  has  been  followed  by  new  shoots  of 
decorative  endeavor,  putting  forth  leaf  and  flower. 

PERHAPS  the  most  intriguing  aspect  of  Amerind  design 
is  that,  though  scholarly  minds  are  at  work  upon  the 
problem,  we  have  as  yet  no  more  than  an  inkling  of  its 
inner  law.  Because  all  racial  decorative  schemes  have  so 
far  shown  a  progressive  relation  to  the  evolving  tribal  con- 
sciousness by  which,  quite  apart  from  local  influences,  we 
are  able  to  recognize  them  as  distinctively  Egyptian  or 
Etruscan  or  Mycenean,  we  confidently  assume  that  there  is 
some  such  native  principle  governing  the  progressions  of 
American  Indian  decoration.  That  each  of  the  twenty-three 
pueblos  has,  with  practically  the  same  elements,  arrived  at 
distinctions  which  enable  the  collector  to  place  a  single 
specimen  as  Santo  Domingo,  Sia  or  Cochiti,  we  know  at 
sight,  without  knowing  very  much  about  the  interior  proc- 
ess by  which  the  distinction  was  achieved.  The  elements 
of  Pueblo  design,  abstracted  from  familiar  aspects  of  nature, 
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fall  into  four  general  groups:  skysigns,  such  as  sun,  moon, 
clouds  and  falling  rain;  earth  signs — mountains,  trees, 
animals,  the  growing  corn;  air  signs — birds,  butterflies, 
lightning,  the  plumed  serpent,  guardian  of  the  springs. 
The  fourth  group — of  what  we  might  call  geometrical 
elements,  which  can  in  almost  every  case  be  shown  to  be 
conventionalized  and  more  completely  abstracted  derivatives 
of  the  first  three — stands  for  ideas,  such  as  the  universe, 
the  way  of  life,  the  life  force.  But  this  is  scarcely  a  be- 
ginning, since,  in  the  process  of  reduction  of  a  unit  of 
aboriginal  design  to  what  is  modernly  called  significant 
form,  a  bird  may  be  reduced  to  a  feather,  a  beak,  a  crest, 
or  a  mere  essential  bird  line.  A  plant  is  present  in  its  leaf 
form,  a  cactus  in  its  spine,  the  great  corn  plant  in  a  row 
of  dots  for  grains,  a  fructifying  storm  in  a  cloud  curve, 
with  a  straight  line  for  falling  rain.  Even  when  you  have 
recognized  it,  you  will  not  know  whether  the  highly  con- 
ventionalized bird  element  is  really  meant  for  a  bird  or 
for  a  prayer,  since  all  the  creatures  of  the  air  are  messengers 
and  mediators  between  gods  and  men;  or  whether  the 
butterfly  design  is  a  butterfly  or  the  spirit  of  pollination. 
All  you  can  be  certain  about  is  that  the  relations  of  all 
these  elements  are  controlled  by  Indian  truth  and  logic. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  'that  every  decoration  arises  from 
an  original  perception  of  truth,  or  that  every  detail  can  be 
made  to  render  up  an  item  of  esoteric  symbolism.  Designs 
are  handed  down  in  families  or  are  personally  selected  on 
grounds  of  taste  and  tradition  without  any  reference  to 
their  psychological  source.  But  when  the  aboriginal  potter 
works  from  an  original  creative  impulse,  he  works  in  the 
language  of  an  aboriginal  interpretation  of  a  completely 
interdependent  and  responsive  universe  in  which  birds  and 
thoughts  fly  to  and  fro  between  earth  and  heaven,  and  light- 
ning is  a  plumed  serpent  as  near  to  the  source  of  sky  waters 
as  the  snake  of  the  desert  is  to  the  infrequent  waterholes. 

The  writer,  whose  study  has  been  more  about  aboriginal 
poetry  than  about  pots,  feels  certain  that  the  psychological 


progressions  governing  the  aesthetic  of  Pueblo  design  will 
be  found  to  be  much  like  the  progressions  of  Chinese  poetry, 
by  which  truth  is  approached  or  apprehended  through  a 
series  of  analogies,  each  one  so  apt  that  its  charmingly 
circuitous  route  is  finally  seen  to  be  the  shortest  way  home. 
For  the  soul  of  the  American  Indian,  far  deeper  than  his 
American  experience,  witnesses  to  Mongol  derivations. 
Something  of  this  is  shown  in  the  Indian's  skill  at  occupying 
space  without  filling  it,  at  which  the  Chinese  are  past 
masters,  and  in  the  treatment  of  space  as  of  equal  value 
with  the  mass  of  the  design. 

Another  device  of  the  Pueblo  potter  to  secure  that 
balanced  distribution  of  mass  and  space  which  satisfies  his 
own  aesthetic  demand,  is  to  cut  into  the  body  of  the  design 
with  decorative  elements  of  less  representative  value — cross- 
hatching,  or  one  of  his  characteristic  abstractions,  such  as 
the  world  altar,  or  the  checquer-board  pattern  which  sym- 
bolizes the  ritualistic  "middle"  where  it  is  his  immemorial 
quest  to  dwell.  In  this  practice  there  are  certain  analogies 
to  the  ancient  Chinese  trick  of  painting  an  ideograph  inside 
of  the  body  of  a  design.  But  this  Mongol  suggestion  must 
not  be  pushed  too  far.  What  stands  out  most  clearly  in 
the  most  surpassing  examples,  is  a  free,  direct  response 
to  an  American  environment,  as  in  the  design  of  interlacing 
leaves  of  corn,  black  on  white. 

TO  Kenneth  Chapman,  who  has  devoted  more  time  to 
it  than  any  other,  we  owe  most  of  the  light  we  have 
on  Pueblo  aesthetics.  Among  his  interesting  discoveries  is 
one  in  which  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  a  design  are  them- 
selves ritualized  into  a  pattern  which  may  or  may  not  be 
symbolic.  An  arrangement  in  which  two  similar  wings  of 
a  design  open  out  from  a  central  axis,  is  called  a  butterfly 
design.  Recently,  Julio  of  San  Ildefonso  produced  a  Tewa 
cosmogony  of  the  most-used  units  of  Tewa  design,  ar- 
ranged as  a  bird.  Another  popular  arrangement  might  be 
called  The  Universe,  since  it  pivots  about  the  checker-board 


Hopi  basket  dance.    Painting  by  the  Indian,  Fred  Kabotie,  from  the 
exhibition  of  Corona  Mundi,  International  Art  Center,  New  York 


Design  from  an  old  Zia  jar 


Amerind  and  American 

The  radiant  color,  entrancing  light  and  year-round  working  conditions  have  made  Santa 
Fe  a  center  for  modem  artists  as  well  as  for  the  descendants  of  ancient  and  even  pre- 
historic potters  and  designers. 


Courtesy   the    Kraushaar   Galleries,    New    York 


Qrotesaues,  Santo  Domingo  dance.    Painting  by  John  Sloan 


Photograph  by  Peter  A.  Juley  & 

Taos  woman  in  blue.    Painting  by  Ernest  L.  Blumenschein 


Birds,  flowers,  clouds  and  falling  rain.    From  potteiy  decoration  of  Cochiti  Pueblo 
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abstraction  of  that  idea, 
and  parts  in  fours  for  the 
four  winds,  the  four  sacred 
directions,  the  four  sacred 
meal  roads,  the  four  world 
altars,  the  sources  of  divine 
"medicine."  These  are  but 
hints  of  the  aesthetic  prin- 
ciples to  be  unravelled  from 
a  decorative  system  rooted 
in  a  philosophy  of  a  com- 
pletely living  and  commu- 
nicable universe,  in  which 
no  one  yet  ventures  on  a 
consecutive  or  final  read- 
ing. The  field  is  still  one 
of  open  adventure. 

Although  the  members 
of  the  local  organization 
known  as  the  Indian  Arts 
Fund,  began  with  Pueblo 
pottery  as  being  the  most 
in  need  of  rescue  of  all 
Southwestern  aboriginal 
arts,  they  are  quite  as  much 
interested  in  the  pottery 
of  other  Southwestern 
tribes,  Pima  and  Papago 
and  Maricopa;  in  the  bas- 
ketry and  bead  work  of 
the  Apaches;  and  the  blan- 
kets of  Navajo.  But,  al- 
though the  members  of 
the  fund — for  they  have 
funded  their  time  and  ex- 
perience— have  performed 
prodigies  of  exploration  in 
search  of  pieces  for  their 
collection,  the  Southwest 
is  a  large  place.  Several 
European  kingdoms  could 
be  tucked  away  in  it  with- 
out jostling  each  other. 
Collecting  is  difficult  and 
expensive,  and  many  re- 
gions are  still  practically 
untouched.  And  as  the 
collectors  worked,  more 

and  more  the  living  quality  of  the  Indian  arts  came  home 
to  them,  so  that  much  time  and  labor  has  been  spent  in 
assisting  the  Indians  themselves  to  recreate  their  ancient 
crafts.  Always  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  primary 
object  of  the  collection  is  not  merely  to  anticipate  their 
complete  demise  but  to  keep  the  arts  alive.  So  constructive 
has  this  purpose  become  that  when  at  last,  out  of  a  clear 
sky,  the  offer  came  from  a  projected  museum  of  South- 
western interests,  to  take  over  and  suitably  house  their 
collection,  the  little  group  of  enthusiasts  had  the  integrity 
to  say  that  they  would  accept  such  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment only  on  condition  that  Indian  art  be  understood  as 
a  going  concern,  and  that  establishing  field  workers  among 
living  Indians  should  become  part  of  the  work  of  the 
museum.  As  soon  as  this  undertaking  can  be  put  on  a  work- 
ing basis,  which  will  not  be  for  two  or  three  years  yet, 
new  areas  of  activity  will  be  opened  up  to  creative  explora- 


Desert  Altars 


This  desert  we  see  is  a  mask  ; 

There  are  shapes  that  move  here,  invisible. 

High  noon,  impassive, 

Drops  sun-seed  and  pollen  into  the  waiting  sand. 

Blue  twilight  piles  mesas  and  pinnacles 

Into  high  head-dresses  and  waving  plumes, 

And  the  brown  flanks  of  the  dancers 

Ripple  and  change  with  a  steady  motion  : 

Earth  sags  to  the  beat 

Of  the  insistent  drum. 

Night,  pierced  with  a  monotonous  broken  chant, 

Brings  wide  black  alias  of  dreaming  silence. 

II 

Walk  with  me  under  the  cloud-cliffs, 

Under  the  White  Rock  house  in  the  canyon  ; 

Here  we  are  lost  in  time,  and  eternity 

Sits  like  a  small  bird  poised  on  the  edge  of  the  mesa  .... 

Beyond,  on  the  last  ridge  of  the  sky, 
Bronze  shadows  ride 
Into  the  sunset. 

What  is  the  song  of  the  desert  ? 

What  is  the  drum-beat  under  the  silence  ? 

The  bronze  shadows  go  ;  but  they  remain. 
We  pass  them,  but  they  stay  .... 

How  many  moons  have  washed  these  walls  ? 
How  many  moons  have  these  cedars 
Clung  to  the  earth  for  a  foothold  ? 
How  many  moons  shall  we 
Walk  silent  among  these  cedars  — 
Shadow  against  shadow  ? 

The  gods  here  endure 
Longer  than  sun-touched  stone  ; 
Altars  of  moonlight  and  desert  sun 
Lift  feathered  plumes  in  the  silence. 

—  A  lice  Corbin 


tion.  We  have  all  been 
astounded  at  the  richness 
of  the  vein  of  decorative 
and  representative  art 
which  has  been  so  easily 
tapped.  A  few  of  us  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  the 
fields  of  music  and  poetry, 
dance  and  drama  properly 
worked  will  prove  equally 
rewarding.  It  is  occasion- 
ally necessary  to  remind 
the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  all  the  great 
cultures  of  the  past  have 
possessed  a  native  treasure 
of  aboriginal  art,  owning 
no  influence  but  that  of 
the  native  environment. 
Greece  had  it,  Egypt  and 
England.  Now  we  are  to 
have  it  here. 

The  projected  Museum 
of  Indian  Arts  for  Indians 
will  be  an  immense  ad- 
vantage as  stimulating  the 
Indian's  own  decorative 
talents  but  its  contribution 
to  the  evolving  American 
aesthetic  can  not  be  over- 
rated. Thanks  to  the  hard 
work  done  by  less  than  a 
score  of  people,  the  "sacred 
middle"  from  which  an 
important  and  enduring 
institution  might  arise  is 
already  established  at  Santa 
Fe.  The  sustaining  group 
has  been  consolidated,  ap- 
propriate housing  with 
scientific  attention  is  ulti- 
mately secure.  But  the 
present  Indian  Arts  Foun- 
dation can  function  only 
in  the  Southwest.  There 
is  need  of  a  nation-wide 
movement.  Many  of  the 
government  schools,  and 

most  of  the  missionary  schools,  are  still  suppressing  every- 
thing natively  Indian,  in  the  hope  of  infecting  them  with  so- 
called  Americanism.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  there  are 
Indian  girls  in  schools  forbidden  to  work  at  the  embroideries 
of  their  grandmothers,  and  encouraged  to  learn  Irish 
crochet;  Indian  boys  who  are  kept  at  the  inanities  of  fifth- 
grade  colored  crayons;  and  all  of  them  forbidden  to  sing 
their  native  songs,  much  less  to  compose  them,  in  order 
that  they  may  learn  Columbia  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,  and 
Jesus  Loves  Me.  There  are  also  many  elders,  men  and 
women  both,  repositories  of  the  secrets  of  many  ancient 
arts — of  pottery  slips,  vegetable  dyes,  methods  of  weaving, 
systems  of  design — who  are  dying,  dumb  with  hearthbreak, 
whose  wisdom  could  be  saved  to  the  younger  generations 
for,  literally,  a  few  dollars.  If  there  are  no  Indians  arts 
in  your  own  states  to  be  rescued,  come  over  into  the  land 
of  the  "sacred  middle"  and  help  us. 


Hammering  at  the  Prison  Door 


By  JOHN  COLLIER 


An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Indians  are  poor,  even 
extremely  poor,  and  they  are  not  adjusted  to  the  economic  and 
social  system  of  the  dominant  white  civilization. 


this  opening  statement  the  Institute  for 
Government  Research  challenges  American 
and  world  attention  to  a  situation,  which 
ten  specialists  then  discuss  in  847  printed 
pages.  Seven  months  of  field  work  and  eight 
months  of  office  work  went  into  the  report. 

The  Interior  Department  asked  for  the  study  to  be  made, 

was   consulted   throughout   its   progress,    and    reviewed   the 

document    before    publication.     A    conservatism    of    tone, 

a  euphemism  which  at  times  seems  ironical,  an  avoidance, 

even,     of     some     desperate     challenges:     These     incidents 

strengthen,    not    weaken,    a   total    effect    from    which    the 

survey  staff  have  not  flinched. 

That  effect  is  an  indictment  of  America's  official  handling 

of  a  race  forcibly  held  in  tutelage.    It  is  an  indictment  of 

the   present,   not   the   past.     Since   Helen    Hunt   Jackson's 

The  Century  of  Dishonor,   published   forty-five  years  ago, 

no    document    in    Indian    affairs 

has  been  as  important,  and  none 

(because     of     all     the     circum- 

stances   of    the    present    report) 

as   challenging,    humiliating   and 

horrifying. 

This  review  is  not  a  eulogy  of 

the  institute's  report.    Some  great 

deficiencies,    as    the    writer    sees 

them,  will  be  pointed  out.    But 

to  Indians  and  their  friends  the 

report   is  enormously   important. 

It    destroys    forever    the    official 

pretense    that    Indians    are    rich 

and  growing  richer;  that  Indian 

health  is  being  attended  to;  that 

Indian    education    is    being    pro- 

vided ;    that    Indian    family    life 

and    human    dignity    are    being 

encouraged  or  tolerated.    It  does 

something  more  useful    (for  the 

Indian  Bureau's   pangloss  propa- 

ganda has  already  been   checked 

through    exposures    in    Congress, 

and    here    the    institute's    report 

does  but  perfect  a  work  already 

done).      This     more     important 

service     is     an     application     of 

modern      standards     to      Indian 

medical   service   and  vital  statis- 

tics, schooling,  agricultural  train- 

ing, domestic  guidance,  industrial 

placement,   and  so   on.    And  on 

the  assumption  that  a  will  toward 

improvement     exists,     or     might 

arise   and   might   become   a   con- 
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trolling  preoccupation  in  the  Indian  service,  the  report 
sketches  how,  in  the  light  of  modern  experience,  that  will 
toward  improvement  might  redeem  the  situation.  The 
prescription  is  incomplete;  and  the  existence  of  the  will 
toward  improvement  is  assumed  rather  than  asserted  by  the 
report;  and  the  factors  economic  and  political  which  always 
until  now  have  extinguished  the  will  toward  improvement, 
and  whose  dominance  now  is  greater  than  ever  before,  are 
hardly  hinted  in  the  report.  But  here,  and  for  the  first 
time  authoritatively  assembled,  are  the  analyses  and  the 
prescriptions.  Let  others,  whose  proper  freedom  of  action 
is  greater,  provide  the  rest. 

Plunging  into  the  heart  of  this  enormous  book:  The 
government  boarding  schools  for  Indian  children  are  a 
crossroads  of  all  Indian  problems.  Attendance  is  com- 
pulsory, because  by  law  Indians  must  go  to  school  and  for 
27,000  children  none  but  boarding  schools  are  provided. 
The  report  summarizes,  page  192: 

i.  The  Indian  children  in  boarding  schools  are  generally  below 
normal  in  health  as  compared  with  standards  for  white  children. 

2.  The  appropriations  for   food 
for  these  children  are  not  sufficient 
to    secure    for    them    a    suitable, 
balanced    diet    for    well    children, 
much     less     for     children     whose 
health  is  below  normal. 

3.  The    boarding    schools    are 
generally     crowded     beyond     their 
capacity     so    that     the     individual 
child  does  not  have  sufficient  light 
and  air. 

4.  The    boarding-school   dormi- 
tories   are    generally    of    the    con- 
gregate   institutional   type   so    that 
those  who  are  below  par  in  health 
cannot  be  isolated  from  the  others. 
Contagious    diseases    under    these 
circumstances     have     almost     free 
scope. 

5.  The  normal  day  at  the  board- 
ing  schools,    with    its    marked    in- 
dustrial   features,   is    a   heavy   day 
even     for    well,     strong    children. 
Added   to    an   insufficiency   of   diet 
and    overcrowding,   it    may   be    an 
explanation    of    the    low    general 
health    among    children    in    Indian 
boarding  schools. 

From  summary  to  specifica- 
tion. On  page  327 :  "The  average 
allowance  of  food  per  capita 
(in  all  the  boarding  schools) 
is  eleven  cents  a  day,  exclusive 
of  the  value  of  the  food  se- 
cured from  the  school  farm.  The 
amount  varies  greatly.  It  per- 
mits a  few  schools,  a  very 
few,  to  approach  a  reasonable 
standard." 

(Continued  on  page  402) 
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Our  Hidden  Cities 

And  the  American  Zest  for  Discovery 


By  PAUL  U.  KELLOGG 


»XPLORATION,  settlement,  community 
building,  are  three  great  rhythms  in  the 
pioneer  epoch  of  a  new  country.  The  spirit 
of  discovery  leads  men  to  welcome  change  as 
a  natural  experience  and  to  share  in  it;  that 
leads  in  turn  to  faith  in  human  volition  as 
something  which  can  shape  and  direct  change.  The  frontiers- 
man finds  a  wilderness  and  leaves  a  rudimentary  civilization, 
made  up  to  be  sure  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  societies 
from  which  he  springs;  but  his  spirit  of  discovery  and  his 
zest  for  fashioning  life  run  like  shuttles  carrying  the  threads 
of  new  patterns. 

Once  our  Western  frontier  in  the  United  States  was  more 
or  less  settled,  and  once  the  movement  of  population  under 
the  urge  of  a  mounting  industrialism  had  turned  back  upon 
our  cities,  these  shuttles  have  helped  weave  the  fabric  of 
our  new  urban  districts.  Both  the  spirit  of  discovery  and 
the  zest  for  fashioning  life  motivate  us  in  applying  social 
research  to  community  progress.  Their  interplay,  on  the 
one  hand,  has  given  a  dynamic  quality  to  such  research;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  has  more  and  more  engaged  scientific  in- 
quiry as  a  basis  for  thinking,  planning  and  volition. 

They  are  new  tools  with  us — our  team-plays  in  applied 
research.  Their  invention,  adaptation  or  employment  has 
come  for  the  most  part  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  new 
century — and  the  inventing  process  is  still  going  on.  We 
have  had  difficulties  in  creating  them ;  and  in  a  way  those 
difficulties  have  sharpened  the  tools. 

Thus  the  industrial  revolution  which  with  us  swept  for- 
ward in  the  decades  following  the  Civil  War,  caught 
Americans  unprepared  and  exacted  a  wretched  human  toll 
before  we  could  devise  such  slender  measures  of  social  control 
as  we  have  so  far  achieved.  But  its  very  belatedness  may  be 
regarded  as  a  stroke  of  fortune.  The  heavy  work  of  clear- 
ing a  continent  and  spanning  it  with  rails  had  much  of  it 
been  done ;  the  bloody  work  of  ending  slavery  and  cementing 
the  union  was  over.  Industrialism  and  urbanization  came 
to  a  head  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  when  tremendous  ad- 
vances were  going  forward  in  communication,  when  science 
was  spreading  new  powers  and  hopes  among  the  children  of 
men,  and  when  the  world  over,  John  Galsworthy  was  to 
hail  "a  great  visiting  wind  sweeping  into  the  house  of  our 
lives  through  a  hundred  doors."  Early  projects  in  social 
research  in  the  United  States  were  both  a  consequence  of  a 
mounting  social  spirit  in  the  American  democracy,  and  a 
contribution  to  it.  The  rapid  sweep  of  corporate  business 
which  crashed  the  gates  of  our  old  individualism  and  left 
a  great  wake  of  rankled  feelings  along  with  its  scrap  of  life 
and  limb,  forced  men  to  reexamine  the  social  institutions 
they  had  relied  on,  and  gave  a  critical  edge  to  investigations, 
an  insurgent  temper  to  our  social  movements. 

At  the  same  time  our  objective  outlook  and  bent  for  im- 
provization — the  despair  of  those  who  hold  to  central  phil- 
osophies of  life — did  not  lend  themselves  to  the  spread  of 


dogmatic  movements  among  us.  Rather  they  spurred  us  to 
study  things  close  at  hand  and  work  out  and  up  from  these. 
Half  unconsciously  in  our  social  engineering  we  thus  got  in 
step  with  the  inductive  methods  of  the  natural  sciences.  Our 
federal  censuses  every  ten  years  threw  no  light  on  some  of 
the  things  which  bothered  us  most,  but  this  challenged  us 
to  invent  sampling  processes  and  techniques  of  swift  inquiry 
to  satisfy  the  American  penchant  for  measuring  ills  as  well 
as  goods  in  figures.  The  social  sciences  were  for  long  the 
Cinderellas  of  our  universities  and  colleges;  and  it  was  not 
until  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  they 
gathered  strength  as  professional  bodies.  This  delayed  the 
development  of  social  research,  but  at  the  same  time,  guarded 
its  beginnings  from  academic  cramp.  The  cordial  reception 
given  university  men  by  practical  workers  in  this  early  period 
has  made  for  healthful  cooperation  ever  since. 

Meanwhile  our  very  inexperience  as  builders  of  cities  and 
dwellers  therein,  coupled  with  the  tremendous  influx  of  im- 
migration, brought  down  on  our  communities  a  rain  of  evils ; 
so  many,  and  so  contemporaneous,  that  the  sheer  necessities 
of  the  situation  ultimately  called  for  rounded  schemes  for 
studying  them  and  grappling  with  them.  The  very  fact  that 
our  municipal  governments  were  weak  reeds  to  lean  on  led 
to  the  spontaneous  development  of  a  great  variety  of  volun- 
tary efforts,  which  attacked  problems  from  various  angles. 
Moreover  the  division  of  powers  and  decentralization  of  our 
scheme  of  government  which  interfered  with  federal  action, 
threw  back  upon  states,  communities  and  citizens  the  respon- 
sibility for  initiative,  and  made  not  only  for  what  William 
James  once  called  "wise  provincialism"  but  for  freedom  for 
experiment  and  study  in  a  thousand  laboratories. 

And  further  and  fundamentally,  though  our  growing 
pains  and  dishevelment  has  been  the  price  we  have  paid  for 
the  lack  of  enlightened  despotism,  a  situation  in  which  men 
must  look  to  themselves  for  relief  has  made  public  education 
the  key  to  constructive  action.  It  has  impelled  us  not  only 
to  get  at  facts  but  to  make  them  common  knowledge  as  rein- 
forcements to  self-reliance  and  democracy. 

Our  European  Indebtedness 

WHILE  our  impulses  toward  self-study  and  common 
action  thus  had  springs  in  our  history  as  a  pioneer- 
ing people,  we  have  tapped  European  sources — notably  Eng- 
lish, German  and  French.  It  was  from  England  that  the 
charity  organization  movement  had  spread  to  the  United 
States  by  the  eighties,  bringing  in  its  technique  of  investiga- 
tion of  the  individual  case.  It  expanded  the  conception  of 
a  hungry  or  sick  person,  needing  food  or  medicine,  to  a 
family  in  distress,  calling  for  an  all-round  diagnosis  of  the 
causes,  and  an  all-round  application  of  the  resources  of  the 
community  to  relief  and  rehabilitation.  Unlike  their  English 
prototypes,  these  societies,  under  the.  lead  of  Edward  T. 
Devine,  came  to  study  their  cases  as  clues  to  social  action. 
By  the  nineties,  some  of  our  students  had  come  back  from  the 
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German  universities,  fired  by  the  inductive  method  in  broach- 
ing social  and  economic  problems,  no  less  than  those  of  the 
natural  sciences.  These  inductive  methods  and  the  special- 
isation that  went  with  them  characterized  a  federal  study 
of  the  slums  of  great  cities,  under  Carroll  D.  Wright,  and 
other  investigations  of  the  time.  Again,  in  the  same  period 
ardent  young  Americans  like  Jane  Addams  caught  the  fire 
of  the  settlement  movement  as  it  kindled  under  Canon  Bar- 
nett  in  the  East  End  of  London  and  felt  the  driving  force 
implicit  in  the  work  of  inquiry  of  the  Webbs,  of  Booth  and 
Rowntree.  Through  them  the  neighborhood  no  less  than 
the  family,  the  immigrant  no  less  than  the  poor,  the  sense  of 
democratic  adventure  no  less  than  philanthropic  concern, 
stretched  the  scope  of  social  work  and  of  the  social  research 
which  it  set  going,  such  as  the  Hull  House  Maps  and  Papers. 

Again,  it  was  Koch's  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  that 
not  only  galvanized  interest  in  preventive  medicine,  and  be- 
came the  basis  of  health  projects  in  which  physicians,  nurses 
and  laymen  joined  forces,  but  also  refreshed  the  whole  social 
movement.  Here  was  an  ancient  scourge  of  mankind,  here 
science  was  exploding  its  horrors  with  a  charge  of  hope; 
here  investigation,  planning,  public  education,  provision,  pre- 
vention, formed  a  sequence  from  research  to  control,  and 
fortified  men  in  the  belief  that  the  human  spirit  could  assert 
itself  over  circumstance,  that  democracies  by  taking  thought 
might  cure  themselves  of  some  of  their  ills. 

So  it  was  that  in  the  first  ten  years  of  the  new  century, 
many  of  our  national  social  movements  had  their  inception, 
linking  research  with  action.  If  in  a  thousand  cases  coming 
to  a  social  agency  one  causal  factor  recurred  again  and  again, 
that  factor  was  made  the  subject  for  special  study  as  a  pre- 
lude to  attack'  upon  it.  It  was  studied  not  as  an  abstract 
problem  but  in  terms  of  the  lives  of  the  people.  Thus  hous- 
ing movements  had  their  inception,  health  movements,  move- 
ments to  eradicate  sweatshops,  child  labor,  night  work  for 
women,  and  the  like.  Cost  of  living  and  family  budgets  were 
studied  as  basic  to  the  social  policy  of  relief  agencies  and 
under  the  leadership  of  Florence  Kelley  and  the  Misses  Gold- 
mark  the  Consumers'  League  gathered  the  massed  evidence 
which  Louis  Brandeis  put  before  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
in  briefs  that  reversed  earlier  decisions  and  opened  the  way 
for  progressive  labor  legislation. 

The  Pittsburgh  Survey 

THE  Pittsburgh  Survey*  of  1907-8  may  be  said  to  have 
brought  together  on  a  common  stage  the  experience  and 
methodology  of  these  specialized  lines  of  research. 

It  was  the  first  of  our  community  surveys — an  appraisal, 
if  you  will,  of  how  far  human  engineering  had  kept  pace 
with  mechanical  in  the  American  steel  district.  It  made  no 
pretensions  to  paralleling  Booth's  monumental  work  on  the 
Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  of  London.  The  money  spent 
on  it  was  no  more  than  that  laid  out  today  for  the  study  of 
a  segment  of  some  social  problem.  The  work  was  frag- 
mentary; its  technique  experimental.  But  as  a  working 
scheme  it  exhibited  certain  of  the  factors  which  have  proved 
their  worth  in  our  applied  research  and  in  its  combination  of 
those  factors  it  broke  fresh  ground. 

This  American  development,  in  gathering  and  examining 
the  skein  of  community  life,  quite  spontaneously  and  inde- 


*  The  Pittsburgh  Survey  was  carried  out  by  Charities  and  the  Commons 
(now  The  Survey,  itself  a  cooperative  project  of  American  social  work) 
in  collaboration  with  national  and  local  organization^  and  under  grants 
totalling  $26,500  from  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  which  subsequently 
published  its  findings  in  six  volumes:  The  Pittsburgh  District  (civic  condi- 
tions)- Wage- Earning  Pittsburgh:  Women  and  the  Trades  (Butler);  Home- 
•tead  the  Households  of  a  Mill  Town  (Byington);  Work  Accidents  and  the 
L«r  (Eaitman):  The  Steel  Workers  (Fitch). 


pendently  took  shape  along  lines  kindred  not  so  much  to 
German  or  English  prototypes  as  to  French.  The  finding! 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  as  first  brought  out  in  magazine 
form,  were  handled  in  three  units  under  the  titles:  The 
People,  The  Place,  The  Work — the  trilogy  which  LePlay 
had  formulated  and  which  Patrick  Geddes  has  developed 
with  such  genius  from  his  native  Scotland  to  India. 

The  term  survey  was  at  the  time  new  to  social  investiga- 
tion, although  curiously  enough  the  Normans  had  applied  it 
to  the  census  of  Saxon  wealth  and  folk  which  they  wrote  up 
in  the  Doomsday  Book.  Pittsburgh  presented  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  that  industrial  and  urban  frontier  which  as  we  have 
seen  has  been  the  seed-bed  of  our  community  research. 
Looking  back,  what  were  some  of  the  factors  entering 
into  the  project? 

I.  SYNTHESIS: 

As  a  first  step  The  Pittsburgh  Survey  enlisted  in  the  swift 
inventory  of  a  single  community,  men  and  women  who  were 
known  nationally  as  experts  in  their  specialized  fields.  Thus 
it  brought  to  bear  on  one  city  the  experience  of  a  score  of  cities 
which  had  excelled  at  one  point  or  another,  and  so  supplied 
elements  for  a  composite  standard.  Such  a  group  appraisal 
offered  a  structural  exhibit  of  the  community  as  a  going  con- 
cern. Here  the  attempt  was  made  to  gain  something  by  envi- 
sioning at  once  the  city  proper,  its  manufacturing  suburbs,  its 
regional  background;  to  comprehend  civic  and  industrial  condi- 
tions at  the  same  time;  to  reckon  with  the  interrelation  of 
major  factors  entering  into  the  life  of  such  an  urban  area  and — 
kindred  to  the  approach  of  the  Gestalt  philosophers — see  any 
situation  against  the  matrix  in  which  it  was  embedded. 

The  procedure  brought  the  resources  of  cognate  professions 
to  bear  on  common  problems  that  interested  them  all.  The  staff 
included  social  workers,  engineers,  lawyers,  city  planners,  sani- 
tarians, physicians,  statisticians,  economists,  labor  investigators 
and  the  like.  It  was  on  the  borderlands  between  the  ordinary 
divisions  of  inquiry  that  some  of  the  most  valuable  results 
were  obtained. 

II.  ANALYSIS: 

The  effort  to  grasp  social  conditions,  problems  and  institutions 
in  terms  of  an  urban  area  had  its  counterpart  in  efforts  to  put 
these  things  to  the  test  of  distinctly  human  measurement.  This 
was  the  second  bench  mark  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey.  Here 
a  leaf  was  taken  out  of  the  methodology  of  charitable  agencies 
in  their  case  records  as  to  the  dependent  segment  of  our  popu- 
lations, that  social  diagnosis  which  Mary  E.  Richmond  has  lifted 
to  an  art,  but  the  inquiry  was  spread  out  to  cover  the  wage- 
earning  belt  and  the  general  citizenship.  The  field  work  was 
done  in  railroad  yards  and  mill  towns,  sweatshops  and  great 
manufacturing  plants;  in  courts,  hospitals  and  settlements.  The 
investigators  talked  with  priests  and  labor  leaders,  superin- 
tendents, claim  agents  and  labor  bosses,  landlords,  housewives, 
butchers  and  bakers — the  workers  themselves  and  those  who 
lived  close  to  them.  The  staff  itself  included  members  of  the 
immigrant  races  who  make  up  so  large  a  share  of  the  working 
population.  And  through  it  all  the  very  fact  that  Pittsburgh 
had  little  collected  data,  forced  on  the  survey  the  necessity  for 
working  out  units  for  gauging  the  life  and  labor  of  the  district. 
Instead  of  relying  solely  on  the  abstract  presentation  of  prob- 
lems, or  colorless  statistical  tabulations,  the  effort  was  made 
to  elicit  syllables  of  common  experience.  Thus  Margaret  Bying- 
ton took  up  residence  in  Homestead  and  with  assistants  enlisted 
the  cooperation  of  ninety  families  in  keeping  household  budget* 
that  epitomized  home  life  at  the  skilled,  semi-skilled  and  u-i- 
skilled  income  levels.  Thus  the  human  cost  of  typhoid  fever 
which  had  been  endemic  in  the  district  for  thirty-five  years,  was 
with  the  help  of  visitors  and  nurses,  visualized  by  Frank  E. 
Wing  in  terms  of  what  it  meant  in  one  year  to  the  households 
living  in  six  wards  of  the  city — with  their  448  cases,  their 
2,223  weeks  of  lost  wages,  their  hospital  charges,  doctors'  bills, 
nurses'  fees;  costs  of  ice,  foods,  medicines — mounting  up  $56,253. 
Thus,  beginning  with  the  coroner's  office  and  working  out  to 
homes  and  plants,  it  was  learned  that  526  men  had  been  killed 
at  their  work  in  the  mines  and  mills  and  factories  of  this  one 
American  county  in  twelve  months;  and  that  an  equal  number 
of  injured  men  had  been  cared  for  in  the  hospitals  in  three 
months.  These  thousand  cases  were  (Continued  on  page  409) 


Who  Is  Amelia  Earhart? 


By  MARION  PERKINS 


TALL,  slender,  boyish-looking  young  woman 
walked  into  my  office  in  the  early  fall  of 
1926.  She  wanted  a  job  and  a  part-time 
one  would  do,  for  she  was  giving  courses  in 
English  under  the  university  extension.  Most 
of  her  classes  were  in  factories  in  Lynn  and 
other  industrial  towns  near  'Boston.  She  had  had  no  real 
experience  in  social  work  but  she  wanted  to  try  it,  and  be- 
fore I  knew  it  I  had  engaged  her  for  half-time  work  at 
Denison  House.  She  had  poise  and  charm.  I  liked  her  quiet 
sense  of  humor,  the  frank  direct  look  in  her  gray  eyes.  This 
young  woman  was  Amelia  Earhart,  who  as  I  write  may  be 
taking  off  from  Trepassey  Bay  in  Newfoundland  to  be  the 
first  woman  to  fly  across  the  Atlantic. 

It  was  some  time  before  any  of  us  at  Denison  House  knew 
that  Amelia  had  flown.  After 
driving  with  her  in  the  "Yellow 
Peril,"  her  own  Kissel  roadster, 
I  knew  that  she  was  an  expert 
driver,  handling  her  car  with 
ease,  yes  more  than  that,  with 
an  artistic  touch.  She  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  an  unusual 
mixture  of  the  artist  and  the 
practical  person. 

Her  first  year  at  Denison 
House  she  had  general  direc- 
tion of  the  evening  school  for 
foreign-born  men  and  women. 
She  did  little  teaching  herself, 
but  did  follow-up  work  in  the 
homes,  so  necessary  to  the  success  of  such  an  undertaking.  In 
her  report  of  her  year's  work  after  we  had  planned  her  next 
year's  program,  which  did  not  include  the  evening  school, 
she  wrote:  "I  shall  try  to  keep  my  contact  with  the  women 
who  have  come  to  class;  Mrs.  S.  and  her  drunken  husband, 
Mrs.  F.'s  struggle  to  get  her  husband  here,  Mrs.  Z. 
to  get  her  papers  in  the  face  of  odds,  all  are  problems 
that  are  hard  to  relinquish  after  a  year's  friendship." 

In  the  spring  of  1927,  Denison  House  was  giving  a 
country  carnival  for  the  benefit  of  the  house.  For  such 
a  good  cause,  Amelia  consented  to  fly  over  Boston  and  drop 
publicity  dodgers.  She  first  said  that  she  would  do  this  if 
her  name  could  be  kept  out  of  the  papers!  We  had  to  use 
some  persuasion  to  keep  her  from  flying  incognito.  The 
first  day  of  the  carnival,  the  'Boston  police  up  and  down 
Boylston  and  Tremont  Streets  were  perhaps  too  amazed 
to  try  to  arrest  a  man  and  woman,  apparently  Italian 
peasants  just  landed,  who  drove  back  and  forth  in  a 
queer  yellow  car,  stopping  now  and  then  to  grind  a  tune 
on  a  battered  hand-organ  and  to  distribute  hand  bills. 

The  organ  grinder  was  Amelia  Earhart. 

Youth,  keeping  a  heart,  a  soul  and  a  body  that  are  wide 
open  to  all  the  rich  opportunities  of  life — that  is  part  of 
Amelia's  creed.  How  many  times  I  have  heard  her  say  that, 
to  her,  one  of  the  biggest  jobs  of  the  social  worker  in  a 
settlement  is  just  that — to  give  boys  and  girls  the  experiences 
that  will  keep  them  young  and  that  will  develop  a  zest  for 


A  young  'woman  of  thirty  plunges  into 
the  most  dramatic  adventure  of  a  lifetime 
— because  she  seeks  "release  from  little 
things" — yet  decides,  after  weighing  the 
values,  that  she  wants,  on  her  return,  to 
stay  in  social  work.  The  strangeness  is  not 
in  what  to  a  layman  seems  an  incongruity, 
but  in  the  fact  that  here  is  a  social  worker 
who  sees  her  profession  not  as  a  dull  rou- 
tine of  trivialities,  but  in  itself  a  great  ad- 
venture calling  for  courage — "the  price 
that  life  exacts  for  granting  peace." 


life.  Last  fall,  she  came  to  Denison  House  as  a  resident  and 
as  a  full-time  staff  worker.  She  has  directed  the  work  of  girls 
from  five  to  fourteen  years  and  has  had  general  charge  of  the 
pre-kindergarten.  Jokingly  we  have  sometimes  called  Amelia 
the  "official  secretary,"  for  she  is  the  secretary  of  the  staff, 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  (to  which  she  was  elected  this 
year)  and  to  the  House  Committee  of  the  board.  She  has  an 
unusual  flair,  in  a  meeting,  for  the  gist  of  the  thought  and 
expresses  herself  in  writing  with  accuracy  and  originality. 
Last  year  and  this,  Amelia  has  been  a  member  of  an  inter- 
settlement  committee  working  on  child-study  records. 

She  herself  made  studies  of  children  that  show  her  keen 
insight  into  child  life.  Here  are  sentences  taken  from  her 
record  of  a  seven-year-old  boy.  "Ferris  is  fond  of  making 
experiments  of  various  kinds.  How  far  can  the  pencil  be 

moved  before  it  falls?  How 
high  can  the  chairs  be  piled  be- 
fore spilling?  He  conceived  the 
idea  on  a  cold  day  of  'warming' 
his  little  sister's  beads  on  his 
father's  stove.  That  the  beads 
were  hot  enough  to  burn  the 
child  when  she  put  them  on 
was  not  part  of  the  experi- 
ment." 

"Where  is  Miss  Earhart 
now?"  "Is  she  still  flying?" 
"Gee,  I  hope  she  beats  that 
other  woman."  These  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  questions  greet 
Tyler  Street.  "Is  she 


us   on 

coming  back  soon?"  "I  couldn't  sleep  last  night  thinking 
about  her  flying."  The  day  she  told  me  of  the  trans-Atlantic 
project,  and  swore  me  to  secrecy,  she  said,  "And  I'll  be 
back  for  summer  school.  I  have  weighed  the  values  and  I 
want  to  stay  in  social  work."  Her  simplicity,  her  honesty, 
her  complete  lack  of  any  quality  that  makes  for  sensa- 
tionalism— this  is  Amelia  Earhart.  A  few  days  after  the 
flight  project  was  under  way,  a  dinner  guest  at  Denison 
House,  who  was  learning  to  fly  at  the  East  Boston  Airport, 
told  of  the  big  Fokker  monoplane  that  Byrd  was  "to  fly  to 
the  Antartic";  just  a  quiet  twinkle  across  the  room  to  me 
from  Amelia's  eyes,  and  afterwards  an  infectious  chuckle 
as  we  enjoyed  the  incident  together.  One  day  last  year, 
after  a  discussion  of  L.  P.  Jacks'  lectures  on  The  Challenge 
of  Life,  she  handed  me  some  verses.  Here  they  are,  more 
appropriate  at  this  time  than  any  words  I  can  write: 

Courage  is  the  price  that  Life  exacts  for  granting  peace. 
The  soul  that  knows  it  not,  knows  no  release 
From  little  things: 

Knows  not  the  livid  loneliness  of  fear, 

Nor  mountain  heights  where  bitter  joy  can  hear 

The  sound  of  wings. 

How  can  Life  grant  us  boon  of  living,  compensate 

For  dull  gray  ugliness  and  pregnant  hate 

Unless  we  dare 

The  soul's  dominion?    Each  time  we  make  a  choice,  we  pay 

With  courage  to  behold  resistless  day, 

And  count  it  fair. 
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THROUGH    NEIGHBORS'    DOORWAYS 


On  the  Limitations  of  Nineveh 


By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


a  certain  bitterness  the  English  woman 
had  informed  me  that  "in  practically  every 
country  in  the  world  except  England  and 
Australia  they  drive  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  road."  I  acquired  the  idea  intellectually, 
if  you  get  what  I  mean,  but  it  didn't  seem 
to  do  me  any  good.  I  was  Always  looking  carefully  down 
the  street  to  my  left,  seeing  the  way  clear,  and — stepping 
forth  with  the  confidence  of  a  little  child  directly  under 
the  wheels  of  an  onrushing  avalanche  of  traffic!  I  have 
been  called,  by  enraged  bus  and  taxi  drivers,  things  that 
I  didn't  know  existed!  I  learned  in  London  extravagances 
of  objurgatory  conversation  that  made  my  hitherto  adequate 
vocabulary  sound  like  nursery  rhymes. 

But  it  remained  for  a  traffic-cop — yes,  a  "Bobby"  (con- 
stables, they  call  them) — to  deal  the  coup  de  grace  to  my 
hundred-per-cent  American  complacency.  Extricating  me 
from  the  midst  of  a  shouting  tangle  of  traffic,  somewhere 
about  Piccadilly -Circus,  he  remarked,  solemnly,  as  he  landed 
me  on  the  safe  side  of  the  "kerb": 

"Do  you  know,  sir,  there  yn't  a  blind  dog  in  all 
London  as  'asn't  learned  more  about  crossing  streets 
than  you." 

"Thank  you,  Officer — excuse  me,  I  mean  Constable. 
You'll  have  to  forgive  me.  I'm  not  used  to  this  left- 
hand  traffic.  I'm  an  American."  The  form  at  least  was 
apologetic. 

"You  don't  'ave  to  tell  me  that,  sir.    My  gray  'airs  is 
mostly  from  pickin'  Americans 
out   of   the   way   of    buses.     I 
should  think  you  all  'ailed  from 
Nineveh." 


I  WENT  on,  settling  my 
ruffled  plumage  as  best  I 
might,  and  wondering  what 
suburb  of  London  might  go  by 
the  name  of  Nineveh.  I  had 
not  seen  the  word  on  any  of 
the  buses.  I  knew  Wormwood 
Scrubs,  and — suddenly  I  was 
stopped  short  in  my  tracks  by 
a  thought.  A  submerged  mem- 
ory surged  up  —  Nineveh  ! 
Wasn't  there  a  chap  named 
Jonah  who  had  a  scunner 
against  a  place  called  that?  A 
story  in  the  Bible — but  what 
would  a  London  policeman 
know  about  the  Bible?  I 
found  it  later.  Last  verse  in 
the  Book  of  Jonah : 


.  .  .  Nineveh,  that  great  city,  wherein  are  more  than  six 
score  thousand  persons  that  cannot  discern  between  their  right 
hand  and  their  left  hand.  .  .  . 

That  was  bad  enough ;  but  the  sting  was  in  its  tail : 
.  .  .  and  also  much  cattle. 

Many  times  I  searched  for  that  Bobby ;  but  I  never 
could  find  him.  I  meant  to  ask  him  which  part  of  the 
allusion  he  intended  to  apply  to  me. 

IT'S  the  small  things  that  matter  most.  One  can  adjust 
bravely  to  cataclysms.  The  first  time  I  went  away  from 
home  to  visit  relatives,  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  was 
desperately  homesick.  It  wasn't  the  distance  from  home; 
that  didn't  matter.  And  my  grandparents,  aunts  and  uncles 
were  more  than  kind  to  me.  It  was  an  interesting  place, 
and  there  were  fascinating  things  to  do.  The  thing  that 
galled  my  soul  was  the  soap.  I  had  no  special  prejudice 
against  soap  in  general ;  we  had  soap  at  home,  and  long 
since  I  had  reconciled  myself  to  the  presence  of  soap  in  the 
world,  as  countless  other  children  have  had  to  do.  It  was 
not  soap  per  se. 

But  this  soap  was  in  spherical  cakes,  while  the  cakes  of 
soap  to  which  I  was  accustomed  were  flat.  And  the  color 
and  odor  were  unfamiliar.  I  knew  very  well  that  no  normal 
persons,  suitable  for  little  boys  to  associate  with,  would 
have  spherical  cakes  of  soap.  "Twas  an  outlandish  custom, 
and  my  soul  revolted  against  it.  Other  questionable  customs 
they  had,  but  this  soap  business  was  worst,  intolerable 

symbol  of  them  all.  It  was 
years  before  I  could  view  spher- 
ical soap  with  complacency ;  to 
this  day  it  is  alien  to  something 
deepseated. 


IN  a  London  hotel,  one  morn- 
ing at  breakfast,  I  saw  a 
man,  evidently  a  native,  star- 
ing at  me  with  frankly  indig- 
nant disapproval.  I  saw  him 
remark  upon  me  to  the  waiter, 
who  afterward  told  me  what 
he  said: 

"Look  at  that  Yankee  beast, 
putting  pepper  on  his  egg!" 

This  is  the  kind  of  irritation 
that  embitters  international  re- 
lations ;  makes  great  nations 
hate  each  other! 

OF    COURSE,    there    are 
larger,  deeper  things  that 
underlie  harsh  judgments  of  our 


Duffy  in  the  Baltimore   Sun 

"I'll  say  so!" 
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neighbors  of  other  lands.  That  English  woman  who  re- 
marked upon  traffic  rules  was  unconsciously  holding  me 
personally  responsible  for  what  the  War  did  to  her;  for  our 
tardiness  of  participation.  I  did  not  know  that  when  I  asked, 
concerning  the  rain  which  had  been  incessant  for  days: 

"Is  this  the  regular  summer  in  England?  I  am  anxious 
to  know,  because  I've  got  to  stay  here  all  summer." 

"Got  to?"  she  snapped.  "Are  there  no  steamers  going 
to  America?" 

We  got  better  acquainted ;  eventually  she  almost  forgave 
my  being  American.  She  told  me  that  in  the  neighborhood 
of  her  home  before  the  War  there  had  been,  including  her 
own  three  sons,  twenty-four  young  men  who  used  to  come 
there  to  play  tennis  and  otherwise  disport  themselves.  And 
now,  of  that  whole  joyous  company  remained  three — one 
a  war-cripple,  one  physically  disqualified  for  military  service. 
Only  one  left  all  in  one  piece ;  and  he  not  of  her  sons.  All 
three  of  the  sons  were  killed ;  her  husband  died  of  grief. 

"I  was  expecting  to  hear  you  say,  'America  won  the 
War,'"  she  said.  "That  is  why  I  could  not  bear  to  hear 
you  criticize  even  our  weather." 

IN  an  Italian  railroad  train,  going  from  Florence  to 
Venice,  an  American  party  were  commenting  in  my 
hearing  upon  the  Italians. 

"You  can't  make  Americans  out  of  "em,"  one  of  the 
men  was  saying.  "They  haven't  the  intelligence,  to  begin 
with.  We've  got  to  have  things  like  the  Ku  Klux  to  keep 
all  those  kind  of  people  from  getting  control  of  the  country." 

A  lot  more  of  that  sort  of  thing,  in  the  land — the  very 
region — of  Galileo  and  Marconi,  before  the  man  turned 
to  ask  me: 

"Do  you  know  what  that  stuff  is  on  those  mountains — 
that  white  powder?" 

"Why,  it's  snow.  It  was  cold  last  night,  and  those 
mountains  are  fairly  high.  What  did  you  think  it  was?" 

"Well,  I  thought  it  might  be  snow,  but  that  fool  guide 
we  had — he  was  blowing  about  having  lived  five  years  in 
Chicago,  and  I  had  to  put  him  in  his  place — he  said  it  was 
some  kind  of  fertilizer  that  they  use  on  the  vineyards. 
Besides,  I  didn't  know  they  had  snow  in  Italy." 

"Water  freezes  here  as  it  does  anywhere  else,"  I  said. 
"Under  the  same  conditions." 

"Not  until  the  thermometer  drops  to  zero.  This  guide 
showed  me  one  of  their  thermometers  and  said  that  zero 
was  the  freezing-point." 

I    DIDN'T    bother    to    tell    him    about    the    Centigrade 
thermometer,  but  I  did  tell  him  about  the  woman  on 

the  ship  in  the  Aegean  Sea — it  seemed  fitting: 

"What  is  that  against  the  sky?"  she  asked  the  captain. 

"That  is  land,  madame.    Mountains." 

"Yes,  I  know;  but  that  white  stuff  on  the  mountains?" 

"Why,  that  is  snow.   What  did  you  think?" 

"Well,   I    thought   it  might  be  snow;  but   I   asked   the 

chief  steward,  and  he  said  it  was  grease!" 

"He  was  just  kidding  her,"  the  tourist  assured  me. 

MORNINGS  in  Santa  Margherita  di  Ligure  we  used 
to  go  down  into  the  Piazza,  at  eleven  o'clock  every 
day  to  hear  the  municipal  orchestra  (supported  out  of  the 
public  funds,  mind  you)  playing  the  finest  music;  playing 
it  as  well  as  you  can  hear  it  anywhere  in  Italy.  The  square 
was  always  crowded,  and  you  could  see  women  hanging 
out  of  the  windows  to  listen.  If  I  should  tell  you  about 


the  big  collie  dog  that  was  always  looking  out  of  one  of 
those  windows  you  would  not  believe  me ;  besides,  I  do 
not  know  what  dogs  listen  to. 

There  were  always  little  children  sitting  on  the  steps 
of  the  platform,  or  standing  quietly  in  front  of  the  rows 
of  people.  I  remember  one  woman  who  always  brought 
her  baby,  and  I  have  seen  the  baby's  tiny  foot  moving  to 
the  cadence  of  the  music. 

I  have  searched  my  memory  in  vain  for  a  place  in  my 
own  country  where  a  municipal  orchestra  plays  the  world's 
best  music,  at  public  expense  in  the  public  square  of  the 
town  every  morning. 

THESE  somewhat  random  memories  and  reflections 
come  to  me  as  I  write  on  a  ship,  bound  for  Germany. 
Among  them  comes  also  recollection  of  a  woman  I  know, 
a  brilliant,  big-hearted  woman,  instant  in  every  good  work, 
who  had  a  wonderful — I  am  told  a  quite  unique — collection 
of  the  scores  of  German  music,  made  during  many  years 
of  visits  to  Germany.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  I  believe 
long  before  the  United  States  went  into  it,  she  burned  every 
sheet  of  it.  Telling  me  about  this  terrific  act  of  retribution, 
she  added: 

"It  is  the  shame  of  my  life — I  don't  know  what  to  do 
about  it- — that  I  know  the  German  language!" 

It  seemed  to  me,  even  in  those  hysterical  days,  that  that 
was  carrying  Schrecklichkeit  to  extremes! 

THIS  tremendous  stream  of  travelers,  never  so  great 
in  all  time  as  in  this  present  year,  is  helping  to  bridge 
these  gaps,  to  dispel  these  irritations;  to  accustom  the  folk 
of  Nineveh  to  distinguish  between  their  helpless  hands;  to 
teach  young  folk  that  soap  can  be  of  many  shapes  and 
odors  and  still  be  soap. 

The  test  of  the  real  traveler,  "whether  to  Naishapur  or 
Babylon,"  is  the  measure  in  which  he  adapts  himself;  takes 
on  and  takes  in  the  atmosphere  and  essentials  of  life  in  the 
places  to  which  he  goes.  I  heard  Woodrow  Wilson  say 
once,  as  if  quoting,  with  reference  to  the  people  of  an- 
other race: 

"I  do  not  like  those  people.  I  do  not  know  them.  I  am 
sure  that  if  I  knew  them  I  should  like  them." 

Without  thinking  the  less  of  the  ways  and  circumstances 
of  his  own  homeland,  the  traveler  in  any  real  sense  adds  to 
and  modifies  and  criticizes  them  and  himself  in  the  light  of 
each  new  contact  and  wider  experience.  He  who  insists  in 
Paris  and  Peking  upon  finding  hotel  and  food  and  all  other 
things  exactly  as  he  has  them  in  New  York  and  Painted 
Post,  is  not  traveling — he  is  staying  at  home  in  a  most 
complicated,  difficult  and  expensive  manner. 

"I  have  seen,"  says  Koheleth,  "all  the  works  that  are  done 
under  the  sun,  and  behold,  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit!" 

There  is  a  lust  of  the  eyes,  a  craze  for  seeing  something 
else,  that  will  hurry  a  person  from  Niagara  Falls  to  the 
Taj  Mahal,  from  Cape  Town  to  the  aurora  borealis  at 
Rykjavik,  and  leave  him  at  the  end  on  his  own  porch  in 
Olean  or  Dubuque,  foot-weary  and  no  wiser  than  he  was. 

The  much-mentioned  "broadening  effect  of  travel"  con- 
sists, not  in  extravagant  mileage  and  labels  plastered  over 
luggage,  nor  in  the  number  of  renowned  things  and  far 
places  that  one  has  seen,  but  in  the  new  contacts  of  the  soul, 
in  wider  understanding  of  mankind,  in  refreshed  compre- 
hension of  the  human  spirit  as  it  exhibits  itself  in  varied 
manifestations  throughout  the  world. 
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>OME  conquer  by  thought,  some  by  dreams, 
and  some  by  will.  The  thinkers  and  dream- 
ers have  for  ages  given  us  records  of  their 
lives,  but  the  willers  have  been  too  busy  or 
too  averse  to  words  to  tell  of  their  urges 
or  even  their  adventures.  Now  they  are 
beginning  to  tell  tales.  So,  for  reading  in  the  season  when 
our  own  wills  are  prone  to  aestivate,  we  recommend  these 
books.  They  are  true  fairy-tales  with  scarlet  dashes  of 
romance  and  detective  intrigue,  much  worthier  hammock 
and  deck  literature  than  synthetic  novels  by  timid  souls  who 
write  of  brave  deeds  as  an  escape  from  not  having  any  of 
their  own. 

We  are  getting  some  of  these  wilful  lives  through  the 
mysterious  intervention  of  that  device  of  modern  journalism, 
the  "ghost-writer".  He  is  a  reporter-Boswell  who  listens 
to  the  plain  talk  of  the  adventurer,  and  weaves  it  into  a 
good  story.  He  is  a  kind  of  "medium"  to  translate  the 
dynamic  into  the  statics  of  print.  The  ghost-writer  is  by 
instinct  a  window-dresser  and  a  dramatist.  Naturally  he 
picks  out  the  "good  stuff"  and  the  tale  loses  nothing  in 
his  telling.  The  picture  of  a  life  he  gives  bears  about  the 
same  relation  to  reality  as  does  the  heaven  revealed  by  a 
"spiritual"  medium:  Somebody  tells  a  control  who  tells  a 
medium  who  tells  you!  Conversations,  for  example,  are 
given  verbatim  after  a  score  of  years;  failures  are  happily 
forgotten ;  contrasts  are  sharpened ;  and  events  arranged  to 
enhance  drama.  All  this  makes  gorgeous  reading,  but  is 
perhaps  inadequate  evidence  on  which  to  study  the  human 
comedy.  Nevertheless,  the  ghost-writer  has  given  us  en- 
trance into  lives  that  otherwise  might  remain  unexplored, 
and  we  are  grateful  for  the  thrills. 

It  is  strange,  but  often  these  folks  do  not  achieve  great 
deeds.  They  are  full  of  plans,  and  programs  and  explana- 
tions, but  these  are  finally  justifications  for  their  will. 
They  are,  as  Henry  Adams  said  of  Roosevelt,  "pure  act." 
They  just  have  to  do  things,  and  they  do.  They  are  rest- 
less and  reckless — and  rather,  I  suspect,  more  reckless  of 
their  friends  and  family  than  of  anybody  else.  It  is  un- 
comfortable to  fall  within  an  orbit  of  pure  acts ;  yet  a  fine 
commentary  on  the  race  to  see  how,  out  of  admiration  for 
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the  God-like  and  priceless  quality  of  will,  everybody  joins 
to  push  the  wilful  into  the  air,  or  salvage  them  when  they 
crash.  But  it  means  that  these  are  the  tales  of  survivors. 
Dashing  full  tilt  ahead  through  a  world  as  indifferent  to 
humans  as  this  of  ours,  the  wilful  cash  in  often  and  quickly. 
Death  or  disease,  or  a  broken  mainspring  of  nerves  or  cour- 
age, reap  most  of  them,  unsung.  That  is  part  of  the  thrill 
of  those  who  win.  Phil  Payne  and  Mrs.  Grayson  willed 
just  as  hard  as  Lindbergh  or  Levine,  but  they  willed  them- 
selves to  death  in  the  Atlantic  fogs. 

THE  stories  of  three  women  are  noted  here:  Women  have 
been,  of  course,  notoriously  the  wilful  sex,  living  much 
more  than  men  through  pure  act.  Nature  demands  that  they 
plunge  into  supreme  adventures,  eyes  shut.  But  hitherto 
nobody  has  done  much  to  record  how  they  felt  about  things. 
Lucia  Zora  and  Hilda  Rose  are  not  unique,  for  we  have 
always  had  pioneer  women.  It  is  their  new  publicity  that 
is  unique.  A  small  boy  summed  it  up  recently  when,  re- 
proved for  being  second  in  his  class  to  "a  mere  girl,"  he 
explained  gravely,  "Father,  girls  aren't  as  mere  as  they  were 
in  your  day." 

Nothing  mere  has  ever  corrupted  the  gay  wilfulness  of 
Clare  Sheridan.  What  could  you  expect  of  her  who  is 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  three  famous  Jerome  sisters 
of  New  York,  and  has  for  cousin  no  less  a  will  than  the 
Honorable  Winston  Churchill;  who  called  Henry  James 
irreverently  "Uncle  Henry,"  had  George  Moore  and  Robert 
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Hitchens  as  literary  god-parents  and  Rudyard  Kipling  as 
near  neighbor — and  so  got  the  famous  interview  that 
offended  America  so  vastly?  She  married  into  the  line  of 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  and  lost  her  husband  in  the 
World  War,  being  left  with  two  children  for  whom  she 
has  the  peculiar  devotion  of  a  rich  nature.  Her  family 
lived  on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy,  but  she  grew  up  with 
the  elite  of  the  world,  including  a  crown  princess.  When 
she  had  to  support  her  children,  her  fingers  found  release 
in  clay — and  now  we  hardly  know  whether  it  is  Clare 
Sheridan,  the  sculptor,  the  newspaper  correspondent,  or  the 
gay  and  beautiful  dancer  through  life  that  this  volume 
celebrates.  But  one  thing  we  note — she  needed  no  ghost- 
writer to  express  herself!  The  flavor  of  the  book  is  partly 
that  of  Margot  Asquith's  Memoirs,  but  with  real  adven- 
tures in  place  of  Margot's  dallying  with  hunting  and  "The 
Souls."  Partly  of  Isadora  Duncan's  deep  draughts  of  ex- 
perience in  beauty  and  creation,  though  it  is  based  on  emo- 
tional conventions  far  different  from  Isadora's. 

The  scene  is  half  the  world  and  the  characters  range 
from  Charlie  Chaplin,  with  whom  she  went  camping,  to 
Lenin  the  dictator,  whose  bust  she  did.  All  the  great  are 
there  in  undress.  The  most  fascinating  segment  is  her 
first  trip  to  Russia  with  Kamenev,  whose  wife  did  not  play 
her  part  very  well.  Here  is  the  real  diary  matter  for 
future  historians — and  the  tale  of  how  Clare  got  not  one 
sable  coat,  but  two.  Her  journalistic  adventures  from  Ire- 
land to  Constantinople  are  vivid  and  full  of  aslant  glimpses 
on  post-war  Europe.  But  here  is  little  of  the  philosophy 
of  history.  This  lady  has  been  too  busy  a-seein'  and  a-doin' 
things.  It  is  all  the  story  of  a  rich  and  vivid  woman,  pliant 
hands  a-drip  with  the  gold  and  scarlet  vintage  of  life.  It 
leaves  the  reader  breathless  with  delight  before  such  ful- 
ness of  living;  and  ends  with  the  author  for  a  moment 
resting  on  the  edge  of  the  Sahara,  on  her  lips  the  battle- 
cry  of  all  the  wilful  "Whatever  is  to  be,  is  written." 

Hilda  Rose  had  no  glitter  in  her  battles:  it  has  been 
against  Nature,  not  man,  on  a  stumpland  homestead  where 
she  came  as  a  school  teacher  with  tuberculosis,  weight 
eighty-six  pounds.  Her  sickly  husband  of  nearly  seventy 
(twenty-eight  years  older  than  she  was)  and  their  son 
were  her  charges,  and  with  them  and  for  them  she  fought 
cold,  forest  fires,  drought,  sickness  and  above  all  isola- 
tion, with  no  comradeship  until  she  began  to  write  letters 
of  which  this  book  is  a  selection.  She  went  through  Hell 
with  a  smile,  even  making  a  flower  garden  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  organizing  a  Helping  Hand  of  farmers'  wives 
to  aid  those  who  had  less  than  she!  You  can  learn  some- 
thing of  why  farm  relief  is  our  major  problem  from  her 
story  of  how  Nature  (and  man's  neglect)  drove  the  farm- 
ers off  the  stump-lands.  She  took  her  tiny  possessions  and 
her  family  to  British  Columbia,  and  the  last  letters  are 
about  this  new  struggle  with  the  cold,  and  endless  toil. 
The  courage  of  the  woman  is  beyond  belief.  'But  there 
is  no  self-pity.  She  says:  "It  isn't  the  fellows  in  the  thick 
of  the  fight  who  are  worrying.  They  are  too  busy." 
There  speaks  the  true  will. 

HERE  is  no  dare-devilry  of  wilful  stunts,  but  the  stark 
pioneer's  urge  to  build  a  home.  The  marvel  and  worth 
of  the  inner  spirit  is  proven  by  the  perfect,  unspoiled  love 
of  life  in  Hilda  Rose.  The  souls  who  are  poor  within 
give  up  or  go  crazy.  But  for  one  who  has  music,  love 
of  Nature,  books,  and  love  of  a  man  and  a  son  and  can 
commune  with  friends  even  by  one  mail  a  month,  her  will 


shall  be  kept  bright  and  loving,  ready  for  what  use  God  has 
waiting  for  those  souls  he  tempers  for  mysterious  reasons. 
Lucia  Zora's  will  first  conquered  killer  elephants  and 
the  big  cats  in  the  circus,  and  then  conquered  Nature  and 
herself  on  a  lonely  homestead  in  Colorado.  It  is  a  queer 
tale  of  this  darling  of  the  Big  Top — leading  lady  animal- 
trainer  in  the  land — who  sang  arias  in  the  arena  and  quoted 
the  classic  by  heart,  but  bought  linens  for  the  home  that 
she  some  day  must  create.  The  troupers  called  her  dia- 
monds "Zora's  Cows."  The  sawdust  part  is  rich  in  ad- 
venture and  the  pungent  smell  of  tan-bark.  You'll  enjoy 
going  behind  the  tent  to  hear  of  the  mad  stampede  of  ele- 
phants through  a  barber  shop  and  a  music  store  in  River- 
side, California,  trampling  a  woman  to  death,  and  totting 
up  seventeen  thousand  dollars  damages  for  the  afternoon ; 
or  of  how  Zora  jabbed  a  bull-hook  down  an  elephant's 
throat  to  save  Fred  Alispaw,  her  husband,  from  being 
crushed.  She  was  covered  with  scars  before  her  will  mas- 
tered the  lions  and  tigers.  You  see  how  the  will  drives 
its  people!  What  was  the  use  of  all  this?  To  amuse  old 
and  young  with  vicarious  thrills?  Some  are  just  built  that 
way.  And  she  rested  her  nerves  by  making  candy,  or  con- 
jugating French  irregular  verbs — and  reading  farm  maga- 
zines. After  ten  years  they  had  twelve  thousand  dollars — 
the  will  cares  little  for  pay — and  she  decided  to  get  a 
ranch  and  raise  food  for  the  soldiers  at  war.  "It  won't 
do  any  good  to  argue,"  said  her  husband — and  that's  the 
wise  conclusion  for  such  cases. 

THEY  squatted  on  a  mountain-side  in  the  snow.  She  suf- 
fered; she  ploughed,  and  butchered  hogs,  alone;  men 
died  of  the  flu ;  they  were  cheated ;  the  price  of  steers 
went  down ;  the  complexion  and  hands  of  the  circus  queen 
were  ruined.  They  learned  to  labor  without  applause, 
and  nearly  went  crazy.  They  had  to  achieve  the  inner 
mastery  Hilda  Rose  had  first-hand.  Lucia  lived  with  the 
saying  of  an  old  neighbor  on  those  who  stayed  in  the  coun- 
try six  years:  "She'll  do  one  of  three  things.  She'll  run 
away  with  another  man,  she'll  kill  her  husband,  or  she'll 
kill  herself."  But  she  willed  through — and  when  the  ranch 
was  won,  went  to  town  to  a  newly  opened  beauty-parlor, 
and  spent  two  weeks  having  facials  and  manicures!  Some 
woman !  She  lived  up  to  the  circus  creed :  "Protect  the 
audience!"  and  "The  Show  must  go  on!" 

Record  Flights  is  Clarence  Chamberlin's  story  of  how 
he  piloted  the  Bellanca  plane  Columbia  from  New  York 
to  Eisleben,  .Germany.  But  deeper,  it  is  the  story  of  how 
both  Chamberlin  and  the  plane  were  driven  across  the 
Atlantic  by  the  blind  will  of  that  queer,  quarrelsome,  in- 
sensitive little  speculator,  Charles  Levine.  The  latter  ap- 
pears only  incidentally:  when  he  hops  aboard  without  any- 
body's suspecting  his  plans,  in  a  blue  serge  suit,  and  his 
wife  behind  in  tears ;  when  he  sends  the  plane  into  a  dive 
of  a  couple  of  miles  before  Chamberlin  can  clamber  from 
his  bunk  and  right  the  ship;  when  he  gave  the  text  for 
all  adventurers  as  they  saw  Newfoundland  fade  behind 
them  in  these  words:  / 

"  'Europe  the  next  stop.'  And,  with  a  grin,  'Well,  here 
goes  nothing.' 

'  'What  are  two  men  more  or  less,'  I  replied." 

That  sounds  authentic  someway,  and  so  does  all  the  tale, 
thanks  I  think  to  the  sincerity  of  the  "ghost,"  one  C.  B. 
Allen,  aviation  expert  for  the  New  York  World.  It  seems 
the  most  detailed  and  intimate  story  of  a  flight  yet  written. 
You  learn  the  things  you  have  wanted  to  know,  both  human 


and  thrilling.  You  are  in  the  cabin,  seeing  the  phantasmagoric 
earth  slip  beneath,  ice-bergs  gleam  blue,  and  liners  salute  as 
we  fly  by  to  get  a  bearing  from  their  wakes.  You  get  the 
drowsy  misty  landing  in  the  German  field  before  dawn,  and 
the  refilling  with  gasolene  from  a  coffee-pot  with  a  long  snout; 
and  the  rivalry  of  the  welcoming  mayors,  and  the  final  triumphs 
and  procession  through  Europe. 

It  is  all  quite  simple,  and  home-folksy,  and  very  real. 
Even  the  last  part,  on  Chamberlin's  early  training  and  stunt- 
flying,  has  this  same  delightful  simplicity  and  human  interest, 
especially  the  tales  of  the  Negro  aviator  who  lost  his  nerve 
as  a  parachute  took  him  from  the  plane,  and  grabbed  a  wing- 
strut  and  near  wrecked  everything.  (He  was  not  pure  act!) 

Captain  Jack's  story  is  so  incredible  that  his  publishers  keep 
insisting  he's  a  real  man  and  not  a  surviving  hero  from  the 
lamented  Nick  Carter's  classic  library  of  sleuths.  If  this  is 
the  life  of  our  secret-service  men,  their  daily  adventures  should 
be  incorporated  in  the  Congressional  Record  to  make  it  a  best 
seller — -also  that  we  might  scrutinize  the  morals  of  this  occu- 
pation and  its  methods.  Captain  Jack,  who  hides  his  name 
behind  his  ghost,  Henry  Outerbridge,  for  reasons  of  state, 
lived  high  and  wide  and  handsome.  He  began  with  love- 
making  and  intrigue  in  Japan,  then  captained  a  guerilla 
machine-gun  company  in  the  incessant  imbroglios  in  Nicaragua 
and  Mexico,  and  ended  doing  his  stuff  in  Europe  during  the 
World  War.  At  present  he  may,  or  may  not,  be  machine- 
gunning  for  the  British  on  the  edge  of  India.  Every  now  and 
then  he  meets  a  lady  spy  by  the  Oppenheimish  name  of  Olga. 
He  meets  other  ladies,  and  even  plays  knight  errant  to  a  red- 
head for  another  gentleman  half  across  Mexico.  I  guarantee 
nothing  of  this  yarn  except  that  it  packs  a  kick.  Its  mortality 
rate  seems  uncommon  high;  and  if  I  had  killed  as  many  men, 
by  hand  or  machine,  as  this  laddy-buck,  I'd  call  it  a  day. 

The  kidney  of  the  yarn  is  shown  in  these  two  bits,  and  if 
both  actually  happened  to  one  man,  truth  remains  superior  to 
fiction.  Once  when  a  peevish  hidalgo  had  him  chained  in  a 
dungeon  (yes,  dungeon)  and  came  to  brand  him  with  hot  iron 
from  a  bra?ier,  Cap'n  J.  kicked  the  senor  over,  looped  the 
brazier  to  him  with  a  rope,  burned  his  leg-chains  off,  and 
branded  the  other  lad  before  going.  Page  D.  Fairbanks! 
Later  he  was  pinioned  by  stakes  on  an  ant-hill  under  a  blazing 
sun.  When  he  pulled  loose  and  plunged  into  a  river  he  looked 
as  if  he  had  been  boiled.  "This  experience  lasted  half  an  hoar, 
but  it  was  the  most  terrible  I  ever  had."  That  proves  it's 
the  little  things  that  break  the  will.  If  you  like  violence,  hot 
and  strong,  read  this. 

Warped  in  the  Making  is  a  set  of  "true"  detective  stories 
by  H.  Ashton-Wolfe,  of  the  French  and  English  C.I.D.  and 
former  assistant  to  Dr.  Bertillon.  The  tales  of  Apaches  in 
sewers,  Chinese  and  sliding  panels,  and  the  Perfumed  Death 
are  noble  thrillers — any  one  would  outfit  a  whole  novel  for 
S.  S.  Van  Dine.  Of  historic  interest  are  those  of  the  anarchist 
band  who  tried  to  cripple  flying  at  the  first  air  pageant  at 
Rheims  in  1909  so  they  could  rule  the  world  with  planes. 
Several  pilots  were  killed,  planes  burned,  and  the  woman 
leader,  Catherine  Nastera,  destroyed  by  her  own  bomb.  This 
event  was  news  to  me,  and  may  be  for  the  reader.  The 
beautiful  Dutch  girl  named  Zelle,  who  became  the  famous 
spy  Mata  Hari,  and  died  before  a  French  squad  at  Vincennes 
during  the  War,  makes  a  moving  figure. 

Believe  them   or  not,  these   are  good  books! 

LEON  WHIPPLE 

Frost  Lace 

MR.   HODGE   AND    MR.    HAZARD,   by   Elinor   Wylle.     Knopf.     256   pp. 
Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

IF  in  some  spring  housecleaning,  scientists  were  to  make  a 
bonfire  of  Hhe  people  and  the  ideas,  which,  objectively  con- 
sidered, had  been  "inadequate"  to  their  time  and  place,  into  it 
would  go  much  of  the  poetry  and  nascent  wisdom  of  the  world. 
Elinor  Wylie  has  a  predilection  for  sensitive  souls,  clear  in 
their  own  integrity,  yet  too  intricate,  too  finely  attuned,  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  rough  and  ready  orchestral  setting  of 
the  life  about  them.  Such  a  one  is  Mr.  Hazard,  frail  prophet 
of  justice  and  equality  among  men,  leader  of  lost  causes  in 
Missolonghi,  spiritually  a  weaker  brother  of  the  Shelley  of  her 
Orphan  Angel,  yet  no  less  proud. 


Mr.  Hazard  came  back  to  England  in  the  wet  February  of 
1833,  shaken  but  not  bent  by  the  suns  and  fevers  of  Greece 
and  Italy  and  Spain.  And  out  of  that  winter  of  fog  and  in- 
fluenza he  emerged  into  a  brief  pellucid  summer  which  was 
one  of  the  few  clear  reaches  of  beauty  in  an  existence  riddled 
with  disaster.  The  sun  of  that  summer  was  Lady  Clara 
Hunting,  so  firmly  set  in  her  world  that  she  could  be  com- 
passionate and  understanding  as  well  as  beautiful;  its  stars, 
her  daughters  Allegra  and  Pensarosa;  the  cold  wind,  in  which 
it  came  to  an  end,  the  efficient  tutor,  Mr.  Hodge,  risen  from 
a  clerk  in  the  East  India  Company,  and  still  on  the  make, 
symbol  of  that  sturdy  common-sense  England  which  had 
transmuted  the  bright  visions  of  liberty  and  equality  into  the 
practical  tools  of  Corn  Laws  and  Reform  Bills. 

Mrs.  Wylie  has  painted  larger  and  more  impressive  canvases 
than  this  fragment  in  the  life  of  a  poet,  yet  none  with  a  clearer 
or  more  delicate  beauty,  like  that  of  the  pictures  which  the 
midnight  frost  traces  on  the  window-pane,  perfect  and  sure  in 
themselves,  yet  destined  to  fade  in  the  light  of  the  next 
inevitable  day. 

MARY  Ross 
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in  the  south,  was  by  no  means  a  matter  of  gratification  to 
either  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States,  and  in  1909  Secre- 
tary of  State  Knox  proposed  an  international  loan  to  China 
for  the  redemption  of  the  Russian  and  Japanese  railroads  be- 
fore the  time  fixed  by  the  treaties.  But  the  Knox  scheme  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  both  Russia  and  Japan  and  bungled 
by  the  American  diplomats  entrusted  with  it  and,  in  the  years 
which  followed,  St.  Petersburg  was  able  to  secure  recognition 
for  her  special  position. 

Again  in  1907,  1910  and  finally  in  1916,  the  Russian  and 
Japanese  governments,  anticipating  threats  to  their  advan- 
tageous position  in  the  three  provinces  from  British  and  Amer- 
ican interests,  were  able  to  reconcile  their  policies,  to  limit 
their  fields  to  avoid  a  conflict,  and  to  announce  in  no  uncertain 
language  that  poaching  on  their  particular  preserves  would 
not  be  tolerated.  And  thus  the  development  of  their  economic 
empires  on  Chinese  soil  went  on  unhampered  until  the  Russian 
Bolshevik  Revolution  of  1917.  It  was  the  possible  effects  of 
this  revolution  upon  Japanese  interests  in  the  south  which  led 
to  the  special  Japanese-Chinese  agreements  and  loans  of  1918. 

The  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  was  soon  badly  disorganized. 
The  huge  subsidies  of  the  Tsarist  government — which  had 
maintained  some  life  in  the  Russian  sphere — ceased,  and  to 
facilitate  the  military  operations  of  the  Allies  in  north  Man- 
churia and  eastern  Siberia,  an  Inter-Allied  Technical  Board 
carried  on  the  management  of  the  line,  and  expended  some  five 
million  dollars  upon  it  pending  the  time  when  it  should  be 
returned  to  those  in  interest. 

In  1920  the  Chinese  government  took  over  temporarily  the 
supervision  of  the  railway  in  the  absence  of  a  recognized 
Russian  government.  The  Russian  administration  and  police 
were  abolished  and  their  place  taken  by  local  Chinese  author- 
ities. This  settlement  was  deeply  resented  in  Moscow,  but 
the  Soviet  government  was  in  no  position  at  the  time  to  take 
effective  action.  During  and  after  the  Washington  Conference, 
the  powers  represented  suggested  that  their  cooperation  in 
operating  the  railroad  be  continued  until  a  generally  recog- 
nized Russian  government  had  been  established,  but  China  was 
not  disposed  to  act  on  this  suggestion.  Finally,  after  pro- 
longed negotiations,  the  Chinese  government  recognized  the 
Moscow  regime  and  in  Mav  of  1924  signed  agreements  for 
joint  Chinese-Russian  operation  of  the  railroad.  As,  however, 
the  Manchurian  territory  through  which  the  Chinese  Eastern 
runs  was  controlled  bv  Marshal  Chang  Tso-lin,  who  at  his  own 
discretion  regarded  himself  as  independent  of  Peking,  Moscow 
found  it  profitable  to  conclude  an  agreement  with  Chang  con- 
cerning the  railway  in  September  of  the  same  year,  an  act 
which  immediately  called  forth  vigorous  protests  from  Peking. 
But  as  neither  of  these  aereements  supersede  the  original  con- 
tracts of  1806  between  China,  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railwav 
Company  and  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank,  which  was  established 
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at  the  time  by  Witte  to  finance  the  project,  the  eventual  settle- 
ment of  a  tangled  international  problem  had  only  been  made 
the  more  difficult. 

Since  that  time  the  railway,  as  the  center  of  what  the  Soviet 
still  regards  as  its  "sphere",  has  enjoyed  a  checkered  career. 
Its  entire  zone  from  almost  as  far  west  as  the  town  of  Chita, 
which  at  one  time  formed  the  capital  of  the  Far  Eastern 
Republic,  to  the  borders  of  the  Maritime  Province,  has  been  a 
hotbed  for  diplomatic  scares  of  every  description.  Harbin,  the 
junction  city  between  the  main  line  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
and  the  southern  branch  connecting  with  the  Japanese  rail- 
ways in  the  south,  is  constantly  seething  with  rumors  of  all 
kinds,  representative  of  the  political  aspirations  of  the  Chinese, 
the  Soviet  authorities  and  the  remnants  of  the  Russian  "Whites." 
The  city  still  harbors  a  large  White  Russian  population  which 
loses  no  opportunity  to  play  upon  the  fears  of  the  Chinese  that 
the  "Reds"  are  plotting  among  the  dissatisfied  elements  of  the 
native  -population.  During  the  early  months  of  1927,  it  was 
persistently  rumored  that  the  Soviet  was  making  large  con- 
centrations of  troops  in  eastern  Siberia  for  the  purpose  of 
descending  upon  North  Manchuria  at  a  strategic  moment  when 
Chang  Tso-lin  would  require  all  his  forces  to  meet  the  advance 
of  the  southern  Nationalists. 

Another  theory  is  that  Russia  will  follow  a  far  more  subtle 
course  and  will  reestablish  her  dominant  position  in  North 
Manchuria  by  fomenting  lawlessness  among  the  Chinese  popu- 
lation. It  is  claimed  that  the  Soviet  has  been  and  is  supporting 
bandit  elements  known  as  hunghutzes,  and  inciting  Mongolian 
elements  that  generally  speaking  live  outside  the  law,  by  furnish- 
ing them  with  money  and  arms.  If  indeed  Moscow  is  playing 
such  a  game  as  its  best  chance  of  reestablishing  control,  the 
Chinese  authorities  are  not  greatly  worried  thereby,  for  Mar- 
shal Chang  believes  that  it  will  be  easier  for  him  to  buy  the 
bandits  than  for  Russia  to  do  so. 

On  the  other  hand  Russian  propaganda  is  a  very  real  cause 
of  alarm  to  the  Chinese  authorities  who  are  constantly  making 
arrests.  A  great  stir  was  caused  a  year  ago  in  Harbin  on  the 
occasion  of  the  arrest  of  General  Yang  Cho,  a  high  Chinese 
official,  on  a  charge  of  treason.  The  circumstances  in  the  case 
concerned  certain  dealings  which  the  general  had  with  the 
Soviet  Dalbank.  It  appears  that  the  Harbin  authorities  tele- 
graphed Chang  Tso-lin  telling  him  of  the  arrest  and  asking 
what  to  do  with  Yang  Cho.  Whereupon  Chang  wired,  "Shoot 
him."  So  he  was  shot. 

This  is  but  one  of  innumerable  cases  that  might  be  cited, 
illustrative  of  the  fact  that  North  Manchuria  is  still  a  no-man's 
land.  Despite  the  play  which  the  Soviet  has  been  making  of 
friendship  for  China,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
Russia  is  bending  every  effort  to  hold  the  remnants  of  her 
Manchurian  empire  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  heritage 
of  the  hated  days  of  Tsardom. 

Wedged  between  this  Russian  preserve  and  the  Great  Wall 
of  China,  which  runs  into  the  sea  at  Shanhaikwan,  are  the 
Japanese  with  their  leaseholds  that  still  have  three-quarters 
of  a  century  to  run,  and  nearly  seven  hundred  miles  of  steel 
operated  by  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  Company — which 
in  reality  is  the  Japanese  government.  Here  is  a  region  de- 
cidedly the  most  peaceful,  the  most  law-abiding,  the  most  pros- 
perous of  all  China.  Here  have  been  established  by  the  ener- 
getic agents  of  Tokyo,  modern  public  works,  hospitals,  research 
laboratories  and  experimental  stations  which  rival  those  of  the 
Western  World.  Here  under  the  guidance  of  Japanese  effi- 
ciency a  country  not  unlike  the  Canadian  Northwest  or  western 
Nebraska  has  been  opened  to  the  trade  of  the  world.  Here 
at  the  city  of  Dairen  has  been  developed  a  foreign  commerce 
totalling  annually  some  300,000,000  Haikwan  taels,  as  com- 
pared with  some  14,000,000  in  1906,  figures  which  are  repre- 
sentative of  a  proportional  growth  in  the  wealth  of  South 
Manchuria  wherever  the  Japanese-controlled  railways  have 
penetrated. 

FACED  with  these  facts,  observers  of  international  politics  in 
the  Far  East  have  said  that  South  Manchuria  is  but  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Japanese  Empire  in  Korea  and  that  to  a  less  extent 
North  Manchuria  is  but  an  added  province  to  Russian  Siberia. 
Superficially  this  may  be  true,  yet  the  traveler  who  views  the 
rolling  plains  of  Manchuria  from  the  observation  car  of  the 
South  Manchuria  Railway  Express,  or  from  the  windows  of 
the  less  punctual  Chinese  Eastern,  will  be  surprised  to  note 
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that  the  settlers  who  inhabit  this  no-man's  land  are  not  Jap- 
anese; they  are  not  Russians,  either  "White"  or  "Red";  they 
are  Chinese.  So  far  as  railways  are  concerned,  the  three  east- 
ern provinces  may  belong  to  the  capitalist  of  Japan  or  the 
communist  of  Moscow,  but  racially,  and  in  fact  economically, 
Manchuria  belongs  to  the  Chinese  farmer.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century,  this  thrifty  person  who  can  squeeze 
out  of  a  narrow  strip  of  land  more  produce  than  any  competi- 
tor who  may  be  sent  against  him,  has  been  pushing  his  way 
from  Shantung  and  Chili  beyond  the  Great  Wall  to  the  fertile 
fields  of  Fengtien  and  Kirin. 

Oblivious  to  the  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  behind  him,  oblivi- 
ous to  the  constant  conflicts  of  Tuchuns,  oblivious  to  Western 
imperialism  or  Russian  communism,  about  which  he  thinks  little 
and  cares  less,  he  plants  his  seed,  harvests  his  crop,  and  provides 
the  business  without  which  the  Manchurian  railways,  both 
Russian  and  Japanese,  would  be  less  than  valueless.  If  the  goa! 
of  Russian  and  Japanese  penetration  was  the  possession  of 
Manchuria  then  _the  policies  of  those  nations  are  the  purest 
fiasco.  Against  the  incoming  tide  of  Chinese  agrarian  popula- 
tion, neither  Tokyo  nor  Moscow  can  hope  to  prevail,  for 
neither  can  till  the  soil  of  Manchuria  in  competition  with  John 
Chinaman,  nor  can  the  fate  of  their  insignificant  transplanted 
colonies  be  other  than  that  of  every  foreign  group  which  has 
sought  to  impose  its  culture  upon  the  Chinese. 

To  what  purpose  then  is  this  struggle? 

/CONTRARY  to  the  solemn  avowals  in  every  agreement  by 
V_>.  which  Japan  and  Russia  have  secured  concessions  in  Man- 
churia, the  interest  of  these  nations  there  is  decidedly  political. 
Evidence  that  is  overwhelming  stamps  any  other  interpretation 
as  the  purest  nonsense.  As  an  industrial  nation,  Japan  is  depend- 
ent upon  China  for  her  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  to  an  ever- 
increasing  degree.  From  the  standpoint  of  her  national  exis- 
tence, she  regards  Korea  and  its  hinterland,  South  Manchuria, 
with  greater  jealousy  than  England  once  looked  upon  the  Low 
Countries  across  the  Channel.  It  is  an  obvious — and  from  the 
Japanese  point  of  view  a  natural — fear,  intensified  not  merely 
by  the  consciousness  of  economic  dependency  but  by  the  accumu- 
lated evidence  of  history.  Russia,  since  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  has  been  a  constant  threat  to  what  Japan  be- 
lieves to  be  the  security  and  independence  of  her  empire,  and 
thus  by  one  means  or  another  she  has  sought  the  security 
which,  it  is  to  be  anticipated,  her  leaseholds  and  railways  in 
South  Manchuria  do  not  provide. 

Which  way  will  she  turn  next?  Her  rights  in  Manchuria 
are  threatened  by  Chinese  nationalism,  a  force  whose  strength 
has  not  yet  been  fully  tested.  To  the  north  she  is  confronted 
by  Soviet  Russia  with  whom  her  relations  of  friendship  are  at 
best  nothing  more  than  a  flimsy  pretense.  The  change  from 
Tsardom  to  communism  has  not  altered  the  fundamentals  oi 
Russian  Far  Eastern  policy  one  iota.  If  it  was  true  in  the 
days  of  Witte  that  the  value  of  Russia's  Siberian  empire  is 
dependent  on  access  to  an  ice-free  port  on  the  Pacific,  that  fact 
has  not  been  altered  by  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
For  the  time  being  Moscow  is  forced  to  play  a  passive  game 
but  the  basic  conflict  remains  the  same. 

The  fate  of  Manchuria  still  dominates  the  Far  Eastern 
stage.  Granting  that  out  of  the  present  chaos  in  China,  there 
will  emerge  a  strong  national  government  demanding  recognition 
of  full  Chinese  sovereignty,  what  will  the  answer  be?  What 
guarantees  can  Moscow  give  that  will  quiet  the  fears  of  Tokyo? 
How  can  Japan  find  assurance  that  she  will  never  be  denied 
the  markets  without  which  she  cannot  exist?  Can  the  lease- 
holds and  "spheres"  that  Russia  and  Japan  have  regarded  as 
vital  be  reconciled  with  the  new  spirit  that  dominates  Young 
China?  Can  the  wealth  that  these  powers  have  poured  into 
Manchuria  prevail  against  the  nationalistic  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  a  ceaseless  stream  of  farmer  immigrants  who  are  not 
Russians,  not  Japanese,  but  representatives  of  that  race  that 
numbers  its  inhabitants  in  the  hundreds  of  millions — the  Chinese? 

It  is  because  of  these  questions,  which  have  gone  and  still 
go  unanswered,  that  the  destiny  of  eastern  Asia  in  the  twentieth 
century  is  bound  not  onlv  with  the  story  of  China's  internal 
strife  and  the  nationalistic  revolt  of  her  youth,  but  also,  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Western  World,  with  increasing 
vehemence,  with  the  game  of  world  politics  as  it  is  being  played 
in  Manchuria,  the  three  eastern  provinces. 


'Since      Republic,      no      more 

Dragon  Boat  festival'  ....  1 

say  'You  work  this  day,  Mr. 

Todd    he    give    you    600    cash 

bonus  besides  wages'.  .  .  ."    He 

looked  anxiously  at  O.  J.  Todd, 

who  grinned  and  nodded.    "If  one  man  wants  stop,"  continued 

Chang,  "then  I  cut  him."   He  flourished  his  cane  to  indicate  that 

the  oats  meant  lashes.    "I  give  him  the  500  beats."    He  smiled 

happily,  conscious  that  he  was  achieving  a  patriotic  job  for  the 

Revolution. 

But  the  men  were  too  much  for  him.  They  worked  the  morn- 
ing of  the  Dragon  Boat  Festival  and  received  their  600  cash 
bonus;  whereupon  in  the  afternooon  they  all  left  for  town 
to  celebrate,  quite  ignoring  the  despairing  Mr.  Chang  and  his 
"500  beats,"  which  he  had  threatened  chiefly  to  preserve  the 
"face"  of  the  union  as  a  big  strong  organization  whose  word 
must  be  obeyed.  On  other  occasions  his  discipline  was  more 
effective.  He  had  the  right  to  arrest  any  member  of  the  union, 
and  he  went  a  bit  outside  his  sphere  by  arresting  a  grafting 
contractor  who  was  making  a  concealed  profit  from  the  men's 
food.  On  another  occasion,  finding  a  worker  who  was  per- 
sistently lazy  and  who  held  back  the  pay  of  the  other  men, 
since  pay  is  made  by  section  of  dyke  completed,  Chang  put  a 
large  dunce-cap  on  the  man's  head  and  a  placard  explaining 
his  misdemeanor  on  his  chest  and  made  him  walk  the  length 
of  the  dyke,  giving  him  thereafter  "one  hundred  beats  on  the 
back."  This  seemed  a  bit  savage  to  me  until  Todd  explained 
that  the  beats  were  mere  taps,  not  designed  to  hurt  but  to 
humiliate  as  symbol  of  the  paternal  chastising  power  of  the 
union,  expressed  in  Chang. 

"It's  tyranny,"  said  Todd,  "but  you  have  to  have  it.  Its 
infinitely  less  tyranny  than  the  old  recruiters  and  contractors 
for  food.  This  year  they  were  averaging  from  90  cents  to 
$1.10  a  day,  of  which  40  cents  went  for  food  under  strictly 
controlled  bookkeeping,  giving  them  a  much  better  diet  than 
they  had  before,  and  a  surplus  wage  over  food  five  times  as 
great  as  formerly.  Mr.  Chang,  though  a  middle-school  grad- 
uate, did  his  work  as  union  representative  for  $20  (Mex)  a 
month,  which  is  less  than  the  average  of  his  workers  got.  He 
told  me  with  pride  that  "no  union  organizer  gets  over  $25 ; 
this  is  our  rule — that  we  should  get  no  more  than  the  men." 
Chang  also  got  no  "squeeze" ;  nay  more,  he  was  tireless  in 
hunting  out  all  attempts  at  graft  on  the  part  of  any  con- 
tractors, whose  accounts  the  union  had  the  right  to  examine. 
Incidentally,  the  contractors  were  all  picked  by  the  trade  union 
and  recommended  to  Todd;  thus  the  union  kept  a  strangle-hold 
on  them.  The  union  hoped  to  be  strong  enough  in  the  follow- 
ing year  to  take  collectively  the  full  contract  for  all  dyke  re- 
pair needed.  But  two  months  later  all  unions  in  the  Hankow 
district  were  suppressed. 

Chang  took  a  pride  in  the  dyke  as  a  "revolutionary  govern- 
ment job"  for  which  his  union  had  assumed  the  labor  responsi- 
bility. I  saw  a  bit  of  his  Chinese  cunning  in  action.  Several 
score  peasants  had  "squatted  on  the  dyke,"  putting  up  little 
shacks  and  preferring  to  live  on  the  roadway  in  order  to  save 
a  few  feet  of  arable  land  on  their  tiny  holdings.  Todd  said 
they  must  be  moved  in  a  week.  "I  tell  them  must  move  three 
days,"  said  Chang;  "then  we  bargain."  The  result  approved 
Chang's  foresight.  The  Farmers  Organization  held  a  meeting, 
formally  begged  for  two  days  more,  and  these  were  graciously 
granted.  They  agreed  to  move  in  five  and  they  actually  moved 
in  seven,  the  time  Todd  had  wanted. 

I  asked  Todd  how  he  found  the  union  from  an  administrative 
standpoint.  He  laughed  and  told  me  some  of  his  troubles  in 
the  first  days  of  labor  organization,  when  the  workers  were 
drunk  with  expanding  life  and  had  no  notion  how  far  they 
might  go.  "I  didn't  mind  the  extra  wage ;  it  is  high,  but  it 
is  worth  it,  for  it  has  cut  out,  absolutely  all  the  old  grafts  and 
squeezes.  Besides,  wages  have  not  been  raised  for  nine  years 
around  Hankow  while  the  cost  of  living  has  doubled.  The 
men  deserve  what  they  get. 

"But  then  they  began  to  tell  our  engineers  how  thick  they'll 
lay  the  dirt  on,  and  how  and  where  they  will  pack  it  down! 
The  workers  went  wild  with  authority.  They  would  pull  up 
stakes  and  change  the  engineering  plan.  This  happened  when 
I  was  away  and  it  played  havoc  with  my  Chinese  engineers,  who 
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were  good  theoretical  students 
but  without  practical  experi- 
ence in  handling  men.  One  of 
them  simply  fled  from  the  job 
and  thereby  gave  his  whole 
engineering  career  a  serious 
set-back.  The  others  implored  me  with  telegrams  to  return." 

When  Todd  returned  he  found  that  the  water  had  begun 
to  rise  on  one  side  of  the  dyke,  covering  the  territory  from 
which  they  were  hauling  earth.  Todd  pointed  out  to  me  the 
land  on  the  other  side  of  the  dyke,  farmers'  land  which  he  had 
at  once  given  orders  to  seize  for  use.  "By  what  right?"  I 
asked  him.  He  laughed.  "By  right  of  eminent  domain  which 
I  exercise  in  the  name  of  the  Dyke  Commission.  I  told  Sun 
Fo  to  send  a  commissioner  down  to  appraise  its  value.  I  ex- 
plained to  the  farmers  that  we  would  pay  for  it.  But  the 
dyke  could  not  stop  for  permits.  We  have  had  no  trouble  over 
it.  The  farmers  don't  really  expect  to  get  their  pay.'  Gov- 
ernments never  really  pay  in  China;  they  confiscate  and  promise. 
That's  why  the  farmers  oppose  motor  roads;  they  lose  land 
and  are  not  allowed  on  the  roads  with  their  heavy  carts.  But 
here  I'm  going  to  see  that  they  get  paid,  just  for  a  precedent. 
Besides,  it's  only  a  few  hundred  dollars." 

In  spite  of  his  difficulties,  Todd  considered  the  labor  unions 
an  advance  on  past  methods  of  handling  labor:  "In  the  past," 
he  said,  "we  had  endless  troubles  with  petty  local  grafters,  in- 
cluding local  officials  and  contractors  who  fomented  labor  trou- 
bles and  then  demanded  pay  to  quiet  them.  The  union  insured 
us  against  all  this.  We  paid  high  for  it,  but  the  money  we 
paid  went  into  wages  for  the  men  and  the  resultant  morale 
was  worth  it.  Two  years  ago  I  did  a  dyke  job  in  this  province. 
We  had  to  use  recruiters  to  hunt  labor  for  us.  The  recruiter 
was  paid  by  us,  but  he  also  took  10  per  cent  of  each  man's  wage ; 
the  foreman  took  another  10  per  cent.  The  recruiter  and  fore- 
men and  local  military  then  proceeded  to  arrange  gambling 
dens  which  fleeced  the  men  of  what  remained  so  that  many  of 
them  left  the  job  penniless  after  a  summer's  work.  None  of 
this  is  happening  now." 

IF  the  union  seemed  at  first  to  the  men  merely  a  fairer  "re- 
cruiter" who  took  one  day's  pay  per  month  in  dues  instead  of 
three  days,  they  were  not  left  long  in  such  unsophistication. 
Walking  Delegate  Chang  spent  his  days  patrolling  the  dyke  to 
see  that  the  union  won  "face"  by  delivering  swift  work;  but 
his  nights  were  spent  in  union  propaganda.  He  gathered  from 
every  group  along  the  dyke  the  leading  men  and  filled  them  with 
much  modern  doctrine  on  the  uses  of  unions,  which  he  expected 
them  to  pass  on  to  their  comrades.  Swiftly  and  deliberately 
this  horde  of  ignorant  coolies  were  being  accustomed  to  a  more 
democratic  form  of  labor  organization.  Although  Chang 
flourished  his  bamboo  rod  as  symbol  of  power  before  individual 
workers,  he  was  quick  to  respond  to  any  request  proffered  in 
the  name  of  "a  committee."  His  tyranny  was  never  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  the  old  recruiter ;  it  was  never  Chang,  the  strong 
man,  who  had  power,  but  Chang,  the  symbol  of  the  developing 
will  of  the  workers. 

"If  the  union  learns,  as  it  seems  to  be  doing,"  said  Todd, 
"not  to  interfere  with  engineering  problems,  but  only  with 
conditions  of  labor,  then  the  best  way  of  building  dykes  will 
be  eventually  for  the  government  to  hire  the  engineers  and  con- 
tract with  the  union  for  labor.  A  government  once  unified  can 
plan  in  advance  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  giving  continuous  em- 
ployment to  a  definite  group  of  men.  The  union  can  pick  such 
men,  organize  efficient  gangs  and  guarantee  good  results  and 
good  pay.  Then  China  would  get  good  dykes,  without  the  end- 
less waste  of  recruiters,  contractors  and  squeeze."  It  was  a 
fair  dream  he  visaged,  but  the  road  to  it  is  not  as  straight  as 
it  seemed  last  summer.  The  unions  are  today  suppressed  and 
the  collective  enthusiasm  evaporated  which  seemed  then  on  the 
verge  of  great  achievements. 

Sun  Fo,  minister  of  communications  and  head  of  the  Dyke 
Commission,  gave  me  a  brief  sketch  of  the  flood  problem  con- 
fronting China.  "There  are  several  provinces  which  have  al- 
ways had  floods,"  he  said.  "Shantung,  on  the  Yellow  River; 
Hupen,  where  three  rivers  converge  into  the  Yangtze;  the 
coast  district  north  of  Shanghai  along  the  Hwai  Ho,  a  tributary 
of  the  Yangtze ;  and  the  West  River  south  of  Canton.  A 
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permanent  plan  means  a  complete  system  of  regulating  these 
rivers,  by  straightening,  deepening  and  dyking.  During  the 
short  period  of  Nationalist  power  in  Canton,  we  made  surveys 
and  outlined  work  to  be  done  on  the  West  River.  Three  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  for  ten  years  would  guarantee  Kwangtung 
province  against  floods  permanently.  The  Yangtze  and  Yel- 
low Rivers  have  not  been  surveyed  yet;  they  will  probably  run 
into  a  hundred  million  apiece.  Within  a  year  after  consolida- 
tion of  power  in  Peking,  which  should  take  place  this  fall,  we 
should  have  fairly  definitely  plans  for  handling  China's  rivers." 
It  was  a  boast  which  proved  premature,  for  Peking  did  not 
fall  for  another  year,  and  now  that  it  is  in  their  hands,  the 
Nationalists  are  too  divided  to  concentrate  on  dykes  with  the 
old  zest  I  knew  in  Wuhan.  Some  day  it  will  be  done,  no  doubt, 
perhaps  sooner  than  we  now  expect.  Some  day  the  hard,  prac- 
tical sense  of  the  race  that  once  elevated  Hsia  to  the  seat  of 
empire  because  he  was  a  great  builder,  will  cast  aside  the  pil- 
laging, destructive  militarists  of  recent  days.  When  to  the 
zeal  for  construction,  which  is  their  birthright  for  forty  cen- 
turies, they  add  the  engineering  and  industrial  technique  of 
western  nations,  there  is  little  that  Young  China  may  not  coolly 
plan  and  do.  Two  hundred  million  dollars  for  the  conquest 
of  floods  and  famines  will  be  but  the  merest  fraction  of  her 
achievements. 

Meantime,  however,  political  and  military  chaos  continues, 
leading  to  neglect  of  the  dykes  and  consequent  death  of  millions. 
Under  that  chaos  the  volunteer  organization — half  Chinese, 
half  foreign — continues  to  cooperate  as  well  as  a  private  or- 
ganization may,  across  battle-lines.  I  remember  how  Todd 
used  to  classify  the  famines  he  explored,  from  one  end  of  China 
to  the  other.  Some  of  them  floods,  some  of  them  drought;  but 
over  against  so  many — "militarism."  Militarism  which  com- 
pelled opium-planting  to  the  neglect  of  rice  and  wheat;  mili- 
tarism which  robbed  the  peasant  even  of  seed  grain;  militarism 
which  neglected  dykes  and  destroyed  the  basic  wealth  of  the 
nation. 

All  of  these  local  conditions  he  takes  as  he  finds  them.  His 
last  letter  to  me  gives  a  birdseye  view  of  the  situation  across 
half  China: 

We  are  putting  such  money  as  we  have  into  dyke  repairs  near 
Lintsing,  Shantung,  and  along  the  Yellow  River  near  the  Chihli- 
Shantung  border.  'We  insist  that  the  local  officials  do  half  the 
work.  Up  the  Yellow  River  the  people  have  contributed  twenty 
thousand  dollars  in  labor.  We  are  arranging  to  ship  four  thou- 
sand yards  of  rock  down  stream;  the  armies  of  Marshal  Feng 
quarry  this  rock  for  us  and  pay  for  it.  The  cooperation  is  satis- 
factory. 

Now  I  am  enroute  to  Kiangsi  [thus  the  picture  shifts  suddenly 
from  north  to  central  China]  to  assist  our  committee  getting 
started  on  road  construction.  The  money  we  use  came  from  the 
last  surtax  on  the  Maritime  Customs;  none  of  it  can  be  consid- 
ered foreign  money.  We  handle  all  engineering  and  accounts; 
the  Provincial  Government  pays  for  rights  of  way  and  part  of  the 
construction. 

The  governor  of  Kweichow  [shifting  clear  to  the  south-west] 
acknowledges  some  photos  I  sent  him  of  the  motor  roads  made 
there  last  autumn.  The  engineering  is  under  my  assistant  en- 
gineer, Mr.  Wong,  trained  in  an  American  University  and  in 
Henry  Ford's  factory  at  Detroit.  This  is  the  largest  job  we  have 
yet  been  connected  with.  Mid-winter  reported  200,000  men  on 
road  construction.  We  put  in  $300,000;  but  the  people  of 
Kweichow  did  ten  times  as  much  in  furnishing  labor.  It  is  a 
land-locked  province,  mountainous  and  inaccessible;  the  four  hun- 
dred miles  of  roads  nearly  completed  will  work  wonders  for  these 
penned-up  regions. 

The  story  shifts  from  Yunnan  in  the  extreme  southwest  to 
Kwangsi  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  notes  irrigation  work,  flood 
control,  mentioning  "bright  young  students  from  American  uni- 
versities." "But  these  boys  need  several  years  training  in 
handling  men,"  adds  O.  J.  Todd,  and  remembering  Walking 
Delegate  Chang  on  the  dyke  in  Hankow  I  agree  with  him. 

"Some  day,"  he  ends,  "we  should  of  course  be  absorbed  into 
the  government,  when  a  stable  one  is  formed."  Meantime  the 
labors  of  flood  prevention  and  road  building  going  on  across 
a  dozen  battle-fronts  are  a  reminder  that  even  when  the  sur- 
face is  chaos,  the  basic  life  of  China  is  the  patient,  constructive 
life  of  common  people,  carrying  on  with  what  strength  is  left 
them,  the  endless  warfare  not  against  man,  but  against  the 
ruthlessness  of  nature." 


166 
East  96th  Street 


A  PERMANENT,  well-built,  well-managed  New  York 
XX  home  at  a  cost  remarkably  low  is  offered  in  this 
modern  co-operative  sixteen  story  building. 

The  apartments  are  arranged  in  three,  four  and  five  room 
and  larger  suites.  An  apartment,  for  instance,  of  Living- 
room,  Foyer,  Two  Bedrooms  and  Two  Baths,  well- 
arranged  Kitchen  and  Dining-bay  with  large  window, 
may  be  purchased  for  $7900.00,  with  an  estimated 
maintenance  of  $85.42  per  month. 

This  we  believe  to  be  the  lowest  priced  co-operative  of 
the  first  class  in  New  York.  The  purchase  of  the  land  was 
made  at  a  figure  which  stabilizes  each  owner's  investment. 
A  minimum  of  advertising  and  no  multiplication  of 
profits  enable  us  to  sell  these  apartments  at  a  figure  forty 
percent  lower  than  is  asked  in  other  buildings  of  the 
same  class  and  floor  plan.  The  Builder  himself  will  be 
a  resident  Owner,  professional  friends  ot  his  are  buying 
apartments  in  the  building,  and  the  whole  character  of 
the  project  —  plan,  building  materials,  workmanship, 
location  and  financing— is  of  the  highest  order. 

The9upper floors commanda  sweeping  view:  Hell  Gate, 
East  River,  the  startling  skyline  to  the  south  and  west. 
Sunshine  will  flood  the  large  casement  windows  — 
wood-burning  fireplaces  will  lend  their  aid  to  hospitality. 

166  East  96th  Street  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  Oct.  1st. 


Floor  Plan  ot  4-Room  Apartment 

2  Otis  Elevators  -  Brass  Prpe  for  Hot  Water- Vapor  Vacuum 
Steam  Heating  -  Oak  Floors,  Bedroom*  and  Living  Rooms 
-  Bathroom,  tiled,  with  every  Bedroom  -  Large  Steel  Win- 
down.  Casements~  Real  Legal  Kitchens  -  Individual  Laundry 
Tubs  *  Day  and  Night  Service 

For  more  In/ormafion,  Write  or  Telephone  — 

BROOKS1DE  HOMES,  Inc.,  103  Park  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  Ashland  5956  — Or  Your  Oum  Broker 


• 

of 


Have  you  Property  to  sell 
—  Cottages  to  rent 

Advertise    in    the    CLASSIFIED    SECTION 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC  or  MIDMONTHLY. 

Rates:  30  cents  a  line,  $4.20  per  inch. 

For  further  information,  write  to  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC,   112   East  19th  Street,   New  York,   N.  Y. 


(In  answering   advertisements   please   mention  THE   SURVEY) 
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Institute  for  Social  Work 
Executives 

In  the  Mountains  at 

Blue  Ridge  (near  Asheville),  N.  C. 

JULY  15-JULY  28 

Daily  discussion  with  social  work  leaders  on  agency 
administration  and  community  organization. 

Discussion  Leaders — Elwood  Street,  Rhoda  Kauf- 
man, Bradley  Buell,  Eugene  T.  Lies,  June  Purcell- 
Guild,  Ruth  Berolzheimer,  Allen  T.  Burns, 
Thomas  Devine,  Linton  Swift,  Mary  L.  Hicks, 
Mary  Swain  Routzahn,  Irene  Farnham  Conrad, 
Otto  W.  Davis,  Louisa  FitzSimons,  Paul  Benjamin. 
Rates:  Room  and  Board  may  be  had  at  $20  to 
$30  a  week.  Registration  $5. 

Descriptive  folder  on  request. 

Address    Inquiries    to    ARTHUR    A.    GUILD, 

Richmond    Community    Fund,    Allison    Building, 

Richmond,  Virginia. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMUNITY 
CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS 

Graybar  Building,  43rd  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Behavior  Research  Fund 
The  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research 

Chicago 


RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIPS 

SEVERAL  RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIPS  will  be 
assigned  by  the  Director  of  the  Behavior 
Research  Fund,  to  become  effective  October 
I,  1928,  in  Psychiatry,  Psychology,  Psychia- 
tric Social  Service  and  Recreation. 
Applications  should  be  filed  before  July  I5th. 
Preference  will  be  given  candidates  who  have 
already  demonstrated  their  fitness  to  carry 
on  successfully  original  research. 
Applications  should  be  accompanied  by  re- 
prints of  scientific  publications,  letters  of 
recommendation  and  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  particular  problem  or  problems  which 
the  candidate  expects  to  investigate. 
Application  blanks  will  be  furnished  on 
application  by  letter  or  by  wire  to: 

Behavior  Research  Funa" 

HERMAN  M.  ADLER,  M.D.,  Director 

907  South  Lincoln  Street 

Chicago 


HAMMERING  AT  THE  PRISON  DOOR 
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And  to  closer  specification,  page  327,  referring  to  the  Rice 
boarding  school  on  the  San  Carlos  Apache  reservation  of 
Arizona:  "The  average  amount  spent  for  food  was  nine  cents 
a  day.  .  .  .  The  children  were  not  receiving  an  adequate  amount 
of  food  even  of  the  very  limited  variety  supplied.  Malnutrition 
was  evident." 

And  here  a  central  issue  raised  by  the  institute's  report  may 
be  illustrated  and  one  of  the  major  defects  of  the  report  speci- 
fied. Why  are  the  children,  imprisoned  at  the  Rice  boarding 
school,  being  starved?  Regarding  this  deficiency  as  regarding 
all  others,  the  Indian  Bureau  answers,  "The  parsimony  of 
Congress." 

But  in  1924,  the  bureau's  superintendent  at  the  Rice  school 
reported  starvation  at  Rice.  In  1925,  in  his  yearly  narrative 
report,  he  cried  out  that  his  earlier  plea  had  gone  unheeded. 
He  stated  at  length,  that  so  feeble  and  sick  were  his  children 
that  they  should  be  regarded  as  hospital  cases,  relieved  of  the 
requirements  of  that  industrial  work  which  the  institute  terms 
"child  labor,"  and  fed.  In  1924  the  American  Red  Cross  re- 
ported with  great  detail  to  the  Indian  Bureau.  And  they  were 
answered  by  a  reduced  appropriation  for  the  Rice  school,  made 
effective  in  1926.  In  1927,  the  institute  finds  the  condition 
described  in  its  words  above.  Was  Congress  the  wrongdoer? 

The  record  answers.  Those  yearly  reports  from  the  superin- 
tendent were  withheld  from  the  public,  and  from  the  Indian 
and  Appropriation  Committees  of  Congress.  The  American 
Red  Cross  report  was  similarly  withheld  and  actively  con- 
cealed and  suppressed.  The  children  starved,  died,  were  sent 
home  with  tuberculosis  to  infect  their  families. 

The  institute  staff  read  the  narrative  reports  of  the  superin- 
tendent (page  67  of  their  report).  They  read  the  American 
Red  Cross  report.  They  knew  that  the  Indian  Office,  not  Con- 
gress, had  known  the  facts  through  years,  had  withheld  them 
from  Congress  and  by  repeated  broad  denials  had  denied  the 
facts.  But  all  of  this  information  is  dropped  out  from  the 
institute's  report.  The  Indian  Office  is  enabled  to  continue  to 
say:  "The  parsimony  of  Congress!" 

The  institute's  own  report  was  delivered  to  the  secretary  of 
the  interior  February  21  last.  Its  contents  were  made  known 
to  the  Indian  Bureau  chiefs  at  an  earlier  date.  Is  the  famine 
among  the  boarding-school  children  heeded  by  the  Indian 
Bureau  even  now,  or  made  known  to  Congress?  No.  The 
deficiency  bill  in  May,  1928,  carries  not  one  dollar  to  relieve 
the  Rice  school  children  or  any  others. 

Generally  the  institute's  report  follows  its  method  here 
illustrated.  It  gives  facts,  though  too  often  stripping  them  of 
place  and  name.  It  gives  judgments,  the  more  persuasive  from 
their  studied  coldness  of  expression.  And  it  fixes  responsibility 
up  to  that  point  where  an  innocent  chaos  of  administrative 
organization,  a  lack  of  trained  personnel  and  a  poverty  of 
funds  can  be  made  responsible.  There  it  stops.  But  that 
deliberate  continuance  of  a  slow,  silent  massacre  which  the 
institute  describes:  Who,  and  what  condition,  is  responsible? 
The  institute  neither  provides  the  answer,  nor  incorporates  in 
its  report  the  documents  to  which  it  had  access,  which  do 
provide  the  answer;  The  Senate  investigation  of  Indian  mat- 
ters, now  in  progress,  will  give  the  answer,  it  is  hoped.  It  will 
be  stated  at  the  conclusion  of  this  review. 

The  masterpieces  of  the  institute's  report  are  the  three 
sections  on  Health,  Education,  and  Women  and  Family  and 
Community  Life,  for  which  the  following  investigators  were 
responsible:  Dr.  Herbert  R.  Edwards,  medical  field  secretary 
of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  Dr.  W.  Carson 
Ryan,  Jr.,  professor  of  education  at  Swarthmore  College,  and 
Mary  Louise  Mark,  professor  of  sociology  at  Ohio  State 
University.  The  authoritative  discussion  of  Indian  agriculture, 
by  William  J.  Spillman  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, has  evidently  suffered  much  through  exclusions.  The 
whole  staff  membership  advised  on  all  sections  of  the  report, 
and  a  difficult  task  of  collating  was  admirably  executed  by 
Lewis  Merriam,  the  staff  director. 


(In    aniwtring    advertitementi    please   mention   THE    SURVEY) 
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The  health  section  is  a  chamber  of  horrors,  but  not  on  one 
page  of  it  are  horrors  presented  except  to  indicate  or  justify 
program.  The  tuberculosis  death-rate  of  the  Arizona  Indians 
is  stated  to  be  seventeen  times  the  tuberculosis  death-rate  in 
the  country  as  a  whole.  "In  Idaho,  Indian  deaths  are  rela- 
tively five  times  as  frequent  as  other  deaths  within  the  state." 
"The  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  boarding  schools  is  alarming. 
This  condition  is  apparently  due  to  failure  to  make  complete 
examinations  when  the  children  are  admitted  and,  later,  to 
the  serious  overcrowding  practiced,  the  poorly  balanced  ration 
and  the  industrial  method  of  operating  these  schools.  To 
aggravate  these  conditions,  the  child  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
this  disease  is  frequently  returned  to  his  family,  there  to  infect 
others  in  the  home."  "The  chief  medical  director  has  no 
control  over  the  appropriations  made  for  the  various  health 
activities."  "At  Pine  Ride,  South  Dakota,  only  two  physi- 
cians serve  7,800  Indians  scattered  over  an  area  approximating 
2,400  square  miles."  "The  drug  supplies  on  the  shelves  of 
practically  all  reservation  dispensaries  and  hospitals  are  of  a 
doubtful  character  and  are  far  in  excess  of  the  present  needs. 
Much  of  the  stock  is  of  a  perishable  nature,  long  since 
deteriorated,  and  of  uncommon  drugs  seldom  if  ever  used. 
At  Zuni,  for  example,  ten  pints  of  fluid  extract  of  ergot  were 
found,  enough  to  supply  the  entire  Indian  service."  "No 
sanitorium  in  the  Indian  service  meets  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  the'  American  Sanitorium  Association.  Not  a  single 
institution  maintains  a  complete  case  record  of  its  patients." 

Nor  is  there  space  to  summarize  the  recommendations  for 
improved  health  service.  Practically,  they  are  an  outline  for 
such  a  building  of  a  health  system  as  would  be  planned  in  the 
complete  present-day  absence  of  a  health  system.  Euphemisms 
in  the  introduction  and  summary  statements  aside,  the  institute 
report  simply  annihilates  the  existing  medical  and  health 
system  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  For  education,  a  somewhat 
kindlier  procedure  was  allowed  by  the  facts. 

Health  in  the  boarding  schools  has  been  touched  on.  The 
descriptions  of  child  labor  in  these  institutions  must  be 
omitted  here.  For  the  regime  on  its  educational  side,  the 
institute  has  this  to  say,  and  says  it  in  twenty  different  places: 

The  generally  routinized  nature  of  the  institutional  life  with 
its  formalism  in  class  rooms,  its  marching  and  dress  parades,  its 
annihilation  of  initiative,  its  lack  of  beauty,  its  almost  complete 
negation  of  normal  life.  ...  In  almost  no  case  could  a  reasonably 
clean  bill  of  health  be  given  to  any  one  school. 

But  there  are  other  schools  for  Indians — day  schools.  And 
while  finding  most  of  these  schools  nearly  as  defective  on  the 
strictly  educational  side  as  the  boarding  schools,  the  institute 
points  out  that  they  do  not  kill  bodies  or  souls.  And  a  few 
of  these  day  schools  are  found  to  be  little  Utopias.  The  day 
schools  among  the  Hopi  Pueblo  tribes  in  Arizona  are  men- 
tioned in  this  latter  class.  It  is  regrettable  that  space  did  not 
permit  Dr.  Ryan  to  give  a  full  picture  of  method  and  results 
>  at  these  schools,  which  though  struggling  under  the  fantastic 
uniform  curriculum  requirements  of  the  bureau,  with  the 
sealed  examination  papers  mailed  from  Washington  identical 
for  all  Indian  schools  in  the  United  States,  yet  have  used  and 
enriched  the  community  life  and  have  moved  their  children 
years  forward  in  the  academic  requirements.  Here  are 
achievements  ron  which  future  Indian  administration  can  build, 
though  they  barely  hint  what  will  be  possible  when  uniformity 
is  abandoned  and  the  community  itself  is  permitted  to  create 
its  Indian  school.  And  these  happy  day-schools  lose  their 
children  very  young;  the  maw  of  the  boarding  schools  must 
be  fed,  the  "quota  demands"  are  received,  and  the  children 
are  swept  into  trucks,  loaded  like  sheep,  and  away. 

In  vacations,  the  institute  reports,  the  children  are  dis- 
couraged from  returning  home.  This  is  one  of  the  few  points 
at  which  the  moral  indignation  of  the  survey  staff  breaks  its 
bounds.  The  Indian  Bureau,  state  the  investigators,  urges  on 
the  little  boys  to  sign  up  for  beet-field  work  in  Kansas.  The 
circulars  state  that  they  will  earn  two  dollars  a  day.  They 
are  sent  in  gangs,  without  an  overseer  or  adviser.  "Of  the  29 
boys  in  the  first  group  mentioned,  only  two  were  over  14  years 
of  age,  and  more  than  half  were  1 1  or  12.  ...  Their  average 
net  earning  after  63  days  in  the  beet  fields  was  $5.62,  or  less 
than  nine  cents  a  day."  The  boys  are  charged  twenty  dollars 
for  transportation,  a  dollar  a  month  for  company  hoes  and  a 
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dollar  a  month  for  hospital;  they  must  feed  and  house  them- 
selves. The  Indian  Bureau  instructs  the  boarding-school 
superintendents,  "It  is  light  work,  and  is  all  done  stooping  over 
or  on  the  hands  and  knees.  Small  boys  are  very  well  adapted 
to  this  work.  It  is  preferred  to  take  boys  of  only  school  age." 
The  institute  omits  to  report,  what  its  investigators  knew, 
that  last  summer,  when  seven  of  these  infant  peons  were  down 
with  typhoid  fever,  they  were  not  hospitalized  though  their 
wage  had  been  "docked"  for  hospitalization,  but  were  driven 
seven  hundred  miles  to  their  reservation  in  western  Arizona. 

The  two  concluding  chapters  of  the  report  deal  with  Indian 
Law  and  Missionary  Activities.  The  latter  chapter  is  incom- 
prehensibly weak — justified  though  its  scoldings  may  be,  and 
sound  though  its  counsels  of  perfection  may  be.  The  legal 
chapter  is  useful  as  a  descriptive  treatise  and  makes  valuable 
suggestions  of  detail,  but  fails  in  that  branch  of  the  subject 
where  constructive  thinking  is  most  needed.  The  suggestion, 
made  at  intervals  since  the  Roosevelt  administration,  that 
Indian  tribes  be  permitted  to  incorporate  and  manage  their 
tribal  estates  under  federal  oversight,  is  advanced  anew.  It 
is  perhaps  the  most  fruitful  idea  yet  launched  in  Indian  affairs 
but  is  not  given  the  needed  development  in  this  report.  The 
so-called  courts  of  Indian  offenses  (i.e.,  penal  administration 
by  the  Indian  Bureau  under  regulations  of  its  own  making, 
or  under  no  regulations,  and  without  legal  record  of  trials) 
are  defended.  The  proposal  of  Senator  LaEollette  and 
Congressman  James  A.  Frear,  for  bringing  the  Indians  under 
federal  court  jurisdiction,  with  a  guarantee  of  due  process  of 
law,  is  radically  mis-described,  apparently  on  hearsay  rather 
than  on  a  reading  of  this  important  measure  or  of  the  hearings 
in  Congress  dealing  with  it.  This  chapter  of  the  report  is  said 
to  have  pleased  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  interior  in  charge 
of  Indian  matters. 

The  immediate  recommendations  of  the  institute  deal  with 
appropriations.  The  creation  of  a  Division  of  Planning  and 
Development  in  the  Indian  Bureau  is  recommended,  with  other 
staff  enlargements  totaling  $335,000  a  year  of  new  cost.  An 
emergency  appropriation  of  one  million  dollars  for  meeting 
the  state  of  famine  in  the  boarding  schools  is  recommended. 
(As  already  stated,  this  recommendation,  though  made  to  the 
secretary  of  the  interior  in  February,  was  withheld  by  him 
from  Congress,  and  therefore  is  ignored  in  the  deficiency  bill; 
the  children  must  starve  till  next  year.)  A  five-million-dollar 
increase  of  general  appropriations  for  the  service  is  recom- 
mended. Hundreds  of  detailed  recommendations  find  place  in 
the  body  of  the  report. 

THIS  review  must  end  on  the  critical  note.  What  brings 
about,  what  perpetuates,  the  incredible  state  of  affairs  so 
adequately  told  in  the  institute's  report?  An  innocent  chaos 
of  administration,  a  bureaucratic  unintelligence,  and  a  shortage 
of  appropriations:  Such,  and  practically  such  alone,  is  the 
institute's  answer.  Such  was  the  institute's  hypothesis,  adopted 
at  the  beginning  and  held  to  till  the  end.  Many  prominent 
facts  show  that  these  factors  cannot  be  all.  Such  facts  are 
omitted  from  the  report,  or  are  barely  referred  to  in  passing. 
The  selective  process  is  elaborately  followed  out.  The  burning 
subject  of  the  theft  of  Indian  water-power  sites  through  the 
acknowledged  initiative  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  is  avoided  in 
the  report.  Was  there  ever  a  Jackson  Barnett  case,  and  are 
there  other  trust  deeds  disposing  of  Indian  property,  more 
fantastic  if  possible  even  than  that  famous  example?  The 
report  is  silent.  What  of  the  fundamental  proposition,  that 
the  Indian  Bureau  system  has  been  devised  for  robbing  Indians, 
and  ultimately  denies  to  Indians  the  Constitutional  rights  and 
the  human  rights  because  thus  alone  can  their  estate  be  held 
open  to  the  raids  of  special  interests?  What  of  the  charge 
that  never  has  the  material  exploitation  of  Indians  been  so 
intense,  so  organized,  or  so  impetuous  as  today,  under  ^the 
control  of  bureau  chiefs  who  are  hold-overs  from  the  regime 
of  Albert  Fall?  The  institute  is  silent.  It  does  not  controvert, 
it  does  not  affirm,  it  conventionally  does  not  know  of  the 
existence  of  that  aspect  of  the  Indian  problem  stated  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  in  I9i5>  in  °ne  °f 
the  many  reports  that  the  Indian  Office  has  succeeded  in 
burying,  or  in  having  buried,  from  public  view: 

Behind  the  sham  protection  which  operated  largely   as  a  blind 
to  publicity  have  been  at   all  times  great  wealth   in  the  form  of 
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Indian  funds  to  be  subverted;  valuable  lands,  mines,  oil  fields, 
and  other  natural  resources  to  be  despoiled  or  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  trader;  and  large  profits  to  be  made  by  those 
dealing  with  trustees  who  were  animated  by  motives  of  gain.  .  .  . 
And  still,  due  to  the  increasing  value  of  the  remaining  estate, 
there  is  left  an  inducement  to  fraud,  corruption  and  institutional 
incompetence,  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  comprehension.  .  .  . 
All  the  machinery  of  government  has  been  set  to  work  to  re- 
press— rather  than  to  provide  adequate  means  for  justly  dealing 
with — a  large  population  which  has  no  political  rights. 

The  Senate  investigation  of  Indian  matters  is  now  under 
way;  the  staff  workers,  headed  by  Louis  R.  Glavis,  are  in  the 
field.  The  institute  has  provided  many  of  the  working  papers 
of  its  investigators  to  the  Senate  committee,  whose  chairman 
is  Senator  Lynn  J.  Frazier.  The  two  sets  of  findings  will  be 
complementary,  not  contradictory.  Together,  if  citizens  will 
continue  attentive,  the  report  may  actually  break  through  the 
Indians'  prison  door. 


WHERE  THE  EAST  SPOKE  ITS  MIND 

(Continued  from   page  380) 


to  call  home  an  outspoken  servant  is  under  obligation  to  see 
that  his  career  is  not  brought  to  an  abrupt  end  by  the  fact  that 
he  has  been  practically  deported  from  a  given  mission.  Oppor- 
tunity must  be  found  for  him  in  some  other  mission  or  in  his 
homeland. 

All  the  recommendations  of  the  Industrial  Committee  were 
passed  by  the  conference  after  full  discussion,  except  some 
minor  items  which  had  little  to  do  with  the  main  themes.  I 
quote  a  paragraph  from  the  report: 

We  acknowledge  with  shame  and  regret  that  the  churches  every- 
where, and  the  missionary  enterprise,  coming  as  it  does  out  of 
an  economic  order  dominated  almost  entirely  by  the  profit  motive 
(a  motive  which  itself  stands  in  need  of  Christian  scrutiny), 
have  not  been  so  sensitive  of  these  aspects  of  the  Christian  mes- 
age  as  would  have  been  necessary,  sensibly  to  mitigate  the  evils 
which  advancing  industrialization  has  brought  in  its  train,  and 
we  believe  that  our  failure  in  this  respect  has  been  a  positive 
hindrance—perhaps  the  gravest  of  such  hindrances — to  the  power 
and  extension  of  missionary  enterprise. 

Then  the  report  proceeded  to  point  out  the  dangers  at- 
tendant upon  the  investment  of  capital  in  undeveloped  areas, 
and  in  particular  called  for  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  which 
have  as  their  effect  to  impose  special  economic  disabilities  on 
indigenous  workers  for  the  economic  advantage  of  other  classes 
of  workers  and  capitalists,  by  excluding  the  former  from  par- 
ticular employments,  by  limiting  their  access  to  land,  by  restrict- 
ing their  right  of  meeting  and  free  speech,  and  by  interfering 
with  their  freedom  of  movement. 

A  second  problem  which  was  acted  upon  decisively  had  to  do 
with  the  protection  of  missionaries  in  foreign  fields  in  times  of 
civil  disturbance  or  anarchy.  The  charge  has  frequently  been 
made  that  missionaries  from  so-called  capitalistic  lands  to  so- 
called  backward  peoples  have  essentially  been  advance  agents 
not  only  of  Christianity  but  of  capitalism  as  well;  that  as  soon 
as  any  violent  uproar  arises  in  the  field  where  the  missionary 
labors,  capitalistic  agencies,  working  through  governmental 
channels,  are  anxious  to  extend  to  missionaries  such  protection 
as  will  give  foreign  agencies  themselves  material  protection  and 
other  advantages  in  the  land  where  the  missionary  is  in  peril. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  this  belief  obtains  in 
China  today.  Of  course  thirty  years  is  a  short  time  in  inter- 
national history,  but  it  was  just  about  thirty  years  ago  that 
the  German  emperor  became  so  deeply  disturbed  over  the  kill- 
ing of  two  German  missionaries  in  China  that  his  grief  could 
be  assuaged  only  by  China's  practically  ceding  the  entire 
Shantung  Peninsula  to  Germany.  To  be  sure,  this  type  of 
claim  could  not  be  so  successfully  maintained  today,  but  the 
German  emperor's  procedure  is  looked  upon  by  nationals  of 
so-called  less-developed  lands  as  revealing  the  underlying  spirit 
which  animates  western  Christianity.  Moreover,  there  is  too 
glaring  a  contradiction  between  the  Gospel  of  Peace  which  the 
missionaries  preach,  and  the  protection  of  those  missionaries 
by  methods  far  from  peaceful.  This  is  just  one  phase  of  the 
fact  that  the  greatest  difficulty  which  the  missionary  has  to 
meet  in  preaching  Christianity  is  the  contradiction  between  the 
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message  which  he  preaches  and  the  governmental  foreign  policy 
of  the  land  from  which  he  comes. 

A  resolution  was  introduced  early  in  the  sessions  calling  upon 
governments  to  use  only  such  measures  in  the  protection  of 
missionaries  as  will  themselves  further  international  good  will, 
and  urging  upon  mission  boards  not  to  ask  governments  of  the 
nations  from  which  the  missionaries  come,  to  protect  church 
workers  in  foreign  localities,  or  mission  property,  by  force. 
It  looked  at  one  time  as  if  the  officers  of  the  conference  felt 
that  this  resolution  would  create  harmful  division,  and  they 
reported  that  their  own  judgment  was  that  the  resolution  ought 
to  be  referred  to  the  national  councils  of  the  various  lands 
sending  delegates  to  Jerusalem.  Almost  at  the  last  moment 
of  the  session  a  protest  from  the  floor  brought  the  resolution 
out  for  consideration.  It  soon  became  manifest  that  missionary 
board  officials  considered  the  resolution  appropriate  only  for 
discussion  by  the  missionaries  themselves.  Citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe  dwelling  far  from  the  fields  of  mis- 
sionary labor  did  not  feel  that  they  should  take  part  in  this 
discussion.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  question  came  to  the 
floor  it  was  seized  by  the  missionaries  with  amazing  eagerness. 
The  nationals  from  the  various  indigenous  churches  evidently 
felt  that  they  should  not  participate  in  the  debate,  so  that  the 
discussion  was  confined  almost  wholly  to  missionaries.  The 
outcome  was  that  every  missionary  who  spoke  protested  against 
any  protection  of  himself  by  the  armed  forces  of  his  govern- 
ment; and  the  resolution  passed  almost  unanimously. 

The  conference  gave  much  of  its  time  to  a  consideration  of 
the  self-government  of  churches  in  mission  lands.  We  who 
have  heard  about  the  demand  for  self-determination  in  oriental 
countries  were  surprised  at  the  moderation  of  the  demands, 
or  rather  requests,  of  the  oriental  churches.  There  was  indeed 
insistent  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of  the  West's  recognizing 
the  nationalistic  sentiment  in  the  East.  No  representative  of 
a  mission  church  whom  I  heard  speak  wavered  in  the  least 
in  his  demand  for  western  recognition  of  the  legitimacy  and 
the  inevitability  of  nationalistic  movements  in  China  and  India. 
Some  delegates  of  China  and  India,  notable  among  them  Dr. 
S.  K.  Datta  of  India,  were  specially  outspoken  in  their  de- 
votion to  the  nationalistic  spirit.  Nevertheless  when  we  came 
to  consider  actual  adjustments  between  indigenous  churches  in 
foreign  lands  and  so-called  mission  boards  back  in  the  sending 
countries,  the  requests  of  the  nationals  were  surprisingly  con- 
servative. For  example,  it  was  from  the  first  obvious  that 
none  of  the  mission  lands  desired  to  see  missionaries  withdraw. 
They  did  desire  that  administrative  control  of  church  enter- 
prises should  be  in  the  hands  of  nationals  rather  than  of  out- 
siders, but  they  insisted  upon  a  very  large  place  for  the  activity 
of  missionaries. 


TN  all  these  discussions,  however,  one  could  not  help  seeing 
the  sensitiveness  of  peoples  where  there  has  been  European 
overlordship — the  sensitiveness  of  India  in  particular.  One  of 
the  most  harmful  effects  of  foreign  overlordship  in  India  has 
manifestly  been  in  the  type  of  mind  produced  there.  I  trust 
the  Jerusalem  Conference  will  do  something  to  lift  the  Indians 
out  of  their  feeling  that  they  are  assumed  to  be  inferiors  by 
the  peoples  of  the  West.  I  am  not  blaming  the  Indian  repre- 
sentatives at  Jerusalem  for  their  sensitiveness,  but  it  was  pain- 
ful to  see  proposition  after  proposition  of  the  West  suspected 
by  Indian  delegates  as  if  there  were  some  lurking  disingenuous- 
ness  in  the  proposition,  or  as  if  some  one  was  trying  to  put 
something  over  on  India.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  there 
has  been  enough  in  the  dealing  of  western  nations  with  India 
to  warrant  suspicion,  but  nevertheless  the  outcome  is  that  it  is 
difficult  to  deal  with  representatives  from  India  when  problems 
of  the  relation  of  America  to  India,  even  in  matters  of  church 
government,  are  under  consideration.  Tact  is  taken  for  crafti- 
ness and  frankness  of  speech  for  feeling  of  superiority. 

Any  observant  attendant  at  Jerusalem  would  be  struck  by 
the  proficiency  with  which  the  nationals  in  various  mission 
lands  have  appropriated  and  made  use  of  the  phrases  of  the 
West  in  explaining  embarrassing  social  situations.  Let  me  cite 
a  single  instance:  Inquiry  arose  as  to  the  relation  of  Japanese 
to  Koreans.  The  Japanese  declined  to  answer,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Korean  problem  is  for  Japan  entirely  domestic.  The 
air  of  finality  with  which  the  Japenesr  said  this  showed  how 
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completely  they  had  learned  at  least  one  lesson  from  the  West. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say,  though,  that  the  representatives  of  the 
western  nations  did  not  withdraw  subjects  from  discussion  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  domestic. 

The  color  line  came  in  for  most  outspoken  treatment,  and 
there  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  members  from  the 
United  States  to  treat  the  matter  as  domestic  in  the  United 
States.  By  the  way,  there  was  very  frank  handling  of  this 
question ;  such  frankness  indeed  that  one  could  hardly  fail  to 
see  the  dreadful  seriousness  of  the  problem  the  world  around. 
The  willingness  of  colored  men  to  speak  out  with  boldness  on 
discriminations  against  themselves  was  one  of  the  hopeful  signs 
at  Jerusalem,  as  was  also  the  willingness  of  the  visitors  from 
England  and  the  United  States  to  listen  to  these  protests.  Still 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  willingness  to  listen  meant  much.  To 
see  white  men  and  Negioes  associating  at  Jerusalem  was  indeed 
to  beget  in  one  an  optimism  for  the  future,  but  one  could  not 
always  tell  what  this  freedom  of  association  meant  or  implied. 
It  certainly  did  mean  that  so  far  as  individual  black  men  were 
concerned,  individual  white  men  of  the  type  at  Jerusalem  had 
risen  above  all  notions  of  social  inequality,  but  on  the  general 
question  one  could  not  resist  the  suspicion  that  after  all  the 
freedom  of  association  among  these  "picked"  individuals  had 
little  bearing  on  the  larger  problem. 

WHILE  I  am  mentioning  this,  may  I  say  that  I  am  not  sure 
the  Jerusalem  meeting  would  give  us  much  warrant  for 
hope  that  the  spokesmen  of  various  races  are  yet  on  the  ground 
of  equal  give-and-take  in  debate.  A  very  pungent  speech  was 
made  by  a  leader  from  one  of  the  great  eastern  nations — a 
nation  in  which  England  is  directly  concerned.  The  speech 
abounded  in  criticisms  of  English  polity.  The  English  listened 
in  complete  silence.  There  was  no  attempt  at  reply.  Person- 
ally I  should  have  felt  better  about  it  if  the  English  had  made 
some  answer.  For  I  could  not  help  thinking  that,  while  the 
English  had  been  entirely  respectful  in  their  bearing  toward 
the  speaker  who  was  criticizing  their  policies,  nevertheless  there 
was  something  like  contempt  in  their  passing  his  utterances  by 
with  no  comment  whatsoever. 

The  conference  manifested  some  of  the  limitations  under 
which  Christian  bodies  work  when  they  are  dealing  with  scien- 
tific and  industrial  and  social  themes.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  humanitarian  interests  of  such  bodies,  but  they  are 
likely  to  take  the  edge  off  their  pronouncements  by  trying  to 
frame  them  in  language  that  will  preserve  the  continuity  with 
religious  and  even  ecclesiastical  conceptions.  A  report  on  relig- 
ious education  had  been  prepared  by  distinguished  professional- 
ists  in  that  field — experts  themselves  thoroughly  devoted  to  the 
essentials  of  Christian  thought.  This  report  brought  out  more 
clearly  than  perhaps  did  any  other  the  need  of  utilizing  scientific 
method  in  religious  activity.  The  report  did  not  get  the  assent 
of  the  conference  until  it  had  been  recommitted  to  the  commit- 
tee and  cast  in  terms  of  almost  pietistic  religious  experience. 
The  members  of  the  conference  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
scientific  aim  of  the  paper,  but  it  had  to  be  remolded  in  the 
accustomed  phraseology.  I  do  not  say  that  religious  bodies  are 
the  only  ones  that  thus  make  strained  attempts  to  state  scientific 
methods  in  language  almost  unscientific,  but  the  tendency  to 
preserve  continuity  in  this  fashion  was  very  marked  at 
Jerusalem. 

Another  tendency  appeared,  especially  in  the  handling  of 
industrial  problems.  The  workers  in  mission  fields  the  world 
around,  missionaries  and  nationals  alike,  have  little  grasp  on 
the  farther  implications  of  economic  principles.  They  see  par- 
ticular and  specific  evils  to  be  remedied,  and  with  a  sound 
instinct  they  strike  at  those  evils.  The  men  from  Africa  were 
burdened  with  the  grievances  of  forced  labor  in  their  country. 
The  delegates  from  China  and  India  could  speak  intelligently 
of  bad  housing  and  long  hours  of  toil  in  new  industrial  centers. 
All  of  these  were  clamorous  for  some  handling  of  specific  bad 
spots  in  Africa  and  India  and  China.  This  of  course  was  all 
to  the  good,  but  there  was  little  realization  that  these  different 
evils  were  the  outcomes  of  capitalistic  tendencies  which  could 
only  be  met  by  curbing  the  tendencies  themselves. 

The  Industrial  Report  declared  that  evils  in  the  various 
mission  lands  come  out  of  the  capitalistic  spirit,  and  that  the 
missionary  enterprise,  itself  issuing  as  it  does  from  a  civili- 
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zation  largely  dominated  by  the  profit  motive,  is  embarrassed 
because  the  so-called  Christian  nations  themselves  are  not 
subjecting  the  profit  motive  to  Christian  scrutiny.  Nevertheless 
the  general  discussion  showed  that  the  delegates  were  most 
concerned  with  evils  which  the  trained  social  student  would 
probably  call  symptomatic.  I  do  not  mean  there  is  any  con- 
siderable ground  for  criticism  at  this  point.  Mission  workers 
are  confronted  with  actual  evils  working  in  industry  upon  the 
lives  of  those  whom  they  are  trying  to  help.  The  human 
distress  coming  out  of  forced  labor  and  the  exploitation  of 
workers  in  factories  in  India  and  China  may  be  only 
symptomatic,  but  it  is  so  desperately  real  that  the  mission 
worker  is  likely  to  see  at  close  range  only  the  distress  itself. 
We  must  remember,  moreover,  that  general  discussions  of 
economic  principles  do  not  mean  much  except  to  those  who 
have  been  trained  to  the  study  of  such  principles.  Further, 
the  mission  workers  themselves  have  heard  endless  discussion 
of  such  Christian  truths  as  the  worth  of  personality,  for 
illustration,  and  cannot  see  that  their  immediate  difficulties  are 
solved  by  general  expressions  without  some  statement  as  to 
how  to  preserve  personality  against  the  working  of  a  system 
which  calls  for  forced  labor.  A  good  deal  of  the  economic 
utterance  of  Jerusalem  will  seem  unfamiliar  to  readers  in 
America  but  it  all  arose  out  of  actual  concrete  distresses  in 
the  lands  which  the  capitalistic  countries  are  seeking  to  exploit. 

When  all  is  said,  one  must  look  upon  the  Jerusalem  meeting 
as  of  profound  economic  significance.  The  voice  of  the  Orient — 
and  in  Orient  I  will  include  Africa  for  the  purposes  of  this 
article — declares  unmistakably  that  Christianity  must  be  put 
in  human  terms  and  worked  out  into  expression  by  agencies 
which  mean  larger  and  better  life  for  men. 

I  would  not  have  my  readers  think  that  this  call  of  the 
Orient  was  willingly  listened  to  by  all  of  the  delegates.  Some 
representatives  of  so-called  Christian  countries  appeared  unable 
to  make  anything  of  the  social  demands  of  mission  fields. 
They  seemed  to  feel  that  a  church  should  give  itself  either  to 
the  defense  of  a  body  of  doctrine  or  to  the  preservation  of 
mystically  efficacious  sacraments.  Here  again  it  would  be  easy 
to  misunderstand.  I  knew  some  European  delegates  to  be 
positively  shocked  by  open  and  full  discussion  of  social  and 
industrial  themes  at  a  religious  assembly,  while  I  knew  these 
same  delegates  to  be  profoundly  interested  in  social  progress 
in  their  own  lands.  The  explanation  was  that  such  persons 
had  not  connected  their  religious  conceptions  with  practical 
expression  in  these  larger  social  realms.  It  is  odd  to  note 
how  long  it  takes  some  minds  to  make  this  direct  connection. 
After  the  Industrial  Report  was  adopted  I  know  that  one 
man  left  the  hall  vowing  that  he  would  never  contribute 
another  cent  to  a  missionary  society,  yet  I  know  that  this  same 
man  is  ardent  in  his  zeal  for  social  welfare.  He  simply  could 
riot  think  of  religion  as  connected  with  social  betterment.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  understand  or  explain  this  type  of  mind.  I 
simply  state  that  I  heard  it  expressed. 

IT  was  interesting  to  observe  in  the  discussions  what  a  vast 
mass  of  material  had  to  do  with  problems  which  are  sub- 
stantially similar  the  world  over.  One  of  the  most  important 
subjects  considered  was  the  rural  problem.  President  Kenyon 
L.  Butterfield  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Michigan, 
and  K.  T.  Paul  of  India,  worked  together  in  the  preparation 
of  a  masterly  report  on  rural  situations  in  mission  fields.  To 
be  sure,  wide  differences  appeared  between  what  we  think  of 
as  a  rural  problem  in  the  United  States  and  such  a  problem 
in  India  and  China.  So-called  industrialization  of  the  Orient 
has  not  yet  gone  far  enough  to  affect  the  great  multitudes  of 
farmers  of  India  and  China.  That  urbanization  of  the  rural 
mind  of  which  we  see  such  abundant  signs  in  the  United 
States  has  not  yet  appeared  in  India  and  China,  extensive  as 
is  the  industrialization  of  these  lands. 

Nationals  and  mission  workers  alike  reported  that  the  best 
material  help  which  the  West  can  render  the  East,  apart  from 
scientific  knowledge  as  to  human  and  sanitary  measures,  is 
instruction  as  to  how  to  make  the  soil  more  productive.  It 
would  have  given  some  of  the  old-time  missionaries  a  start 
to  hear  Miss  Lambert  of  Foochow,  who  has  spent  over  thirty 
years  in  mission  work  in  China,  declare  that  the  time  has  come 
for  workers  from  the  West  to  take  seriously  a  study  of  the 
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use  of  fertilizers  best  adapted  for  Chinese  farming.  It  appeared 
at  Jerusalem  that  China  needs  not  only  the  rule-of-thumb, 
common-sense  methods  wrought  out  through  forty  centuries, 
but  the  distinct  application  of  modern  scientific  knowledge  to 
soil  fertilization. 

It  was  interesting  to  sit  in  the  audience  and  hear  delegates 
pass  from  a  consideration  of  the  Christian  message  as  such 
to  the  application  of  that  message  to  Chinese  problems,  and 
mark  the  great  proportion  of  time  given  to  such  themes  as 
plant  bacteriological  processes.  One  reason  for  belief  in  a 
new  day  for  missions  is  the  amount  of  time  given  to  such 
basic  and  fundamental  concerns  in  the  discussions  of  the 
relation  of  the  West  to  the  East. 


OUR  HIDDEN  CITIES 

(Continued  from  page  392) 


studied  case  by  case — no  one  had  even  tallied  their  number  hitherto 
— as  to  the  causes  of  the  accidents  and  the  responsibility  for  them. 
This  steady  march  of  injury  and  death  meant  an  enormous  eco- 
nomic waste,  yet  in  over  half  of  the  cases  it  was  found  that  the 
employers  assumed  absolutely  no  share  of  the  inevitable  income 
loss.  What  this  meant  in  shattered  homes,  thwarted  schooling, 
broken  lives  was  spread  out  in  a  mosaic  of  tabulations  and  human 
stories  that  in  their  sequence  led  inevitably  to  the  challenge  for 
prevention  and  compensation. 

III.  GRAPHIC  INTERPRETATION: 

The  Pittsburgh  Survey  broke  with  the  tradition  of  anonymous 
and  treatise-like  reports.  The  findings  were  cast  by  the  staff 
over  their  own  signatures.  Here  a  leaf  was  taken  out  of  another 
characteristic  American  development — that  of  the  reporter's  func- 
tion in  journalism,  which  at  the  hands  of  the  "muck-rakers"  as 
they  were  called,  had  made  the  staff  investigations  of  the  maga- 
zines of  the  day  a  force  in  public  opinion.  The  effort  was  to 
make  the  town  real — to  itself;  not  in  goody-goody  preachment  of 
what  it  ought  to  be;  not  in  sensational  discoloration;  not  merely 
in  a  formidable  array  of  rigid  facts.  There  was  the  census  at  one 
pole;  and  "yellow  journalism"  at  the  other,  and  here  an  adven- 
ture on  the  high  seas  between.  That  is  why  the  story  of  the 
city's  evolution  was  told  by  a  native  son  (Robert  A.  Woods  of 
South  End  House),  why  industrial  biographies  of  roll  hands  and 
furnace  tenders  were  collected  by  John  A.  Fitch,  as  well  as  wage 
schedules;  why  the  group  picture  of  Child  life  in  a  glass  town 
was  drawn  by  Elizabeth  Butler  alongside  the  analyses  of  labor 
legislation  and  compulsory  education  laws;  why  there  was  con- 
cern with  the  margins  of  leisure  and  culture  and  home  life  possi- 
ble when  a  man  works  on  a  iz-hour  shift  as  well  as  the  free 
surplus  which  high  wages  may  leave  over  a  high  cost  of  living. 

That  was  why,  in  this  city  of  engineers,  maps,  charts  and  dia- 
grams were  used  as  modern  hieroglyphs  to  reinforce  the  text, 
why  the  camera  was  resorted  to  as  a  luminous  and  uncontrovert- 
ible  transcript  of  life,  why  Lewis  Hine's  "work  portraits"  told 
their  story  of  human  wear  and  tear  and  why  half  the  time  of  an 
Italian  interpreter,  Joseph  Stella  (later  to  become  one  of  the 
leading  artists  of  his  generation),  was  given  up  to  drawings  in 
pastel  and  charcoal  that  portrayed  the  pageant  of  racial  influx 
and  the  tragedy  of  the  bread  line. 

More,  that  was  why  in  addition  to  newspaper,  magazine  and 
volume  presentation,  and  to  programs  before  local  and  national 
bodies,  the  "piled  up  actualities"  of  the  reports  were  visualized 
in  a  civic  exhibit  at  Carnegie  Institute,  where  maps,  charts,  dia- 
grams, pictures  and  placards  were  flanked  bv  such  challenging 
portrayals  as  a  huge  death  calendar  (one  red  cross  for  everv  man 
killed  at  his  work  on  the  dav  killed)  ;  as  a  reproduction  of  Munier's 
puddler  with  the  current  Pittsburgh  price  marked  for  an  eve  lost 
or  an  arm  or  leg  off.  (The  rates  of  redress  at  the  time  ran  piti- 
fully from  $300  to  nothing  at  all.) 

IV.  SPRINGS  OF  ACTION: 

The  investigation  was  made  on  the  invitation  of  progressive 
Pittsburghers  and  at  a  time  when  nascent  social  forces  were  exert- 
ing themselves  locally.  With  these  the  survey  collaborated  from 
the  start;  and  however  testy  was  the  outcry  in  interested  quarters, 
where  the  findings  unearthed  hoary  evils,  the  net  result  in  the 
long  run  was  that  Pittsburgh  was  pointed  out  as  a  city  which  at 
a  time  of  deficit  in  urban  well-being  had  the  civic  grit  to  take 
an  inventory  and  publish  a  statement.  Housing  ind  school  re- 
ports were  made  available  for  local  reform  movements  in  advance 
of  publication;  a  tax  study  provided  leverage  for  state  legislation 
which  turned  Pittsburgh  from  the  most  backward  to  the  most 
progressive  American  city  in  this  field ;  and  when  the  survev 
ended,  an  associated  charities  and  a  civic  commission  were  at 


curriculum  is  planned  to  offer 
the  student  the  kinds  of  experi- 
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Graduates    of    accredited    colleges,    on 

satisfactory    completion    of    the 

course,    are    recommended 

for    the    degree    of 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


Fifteen  experienced  social  workers 
may  be  enrolled  for  summer 
courses  in  social  psychiatry,  medi- 
cine, case  work,  sociology  and 
psychology. 
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THE  DIRECTOR 
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The  National  School  oj 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  for 
Professional  Study 


A  graduate,  resident  school  maintained  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  professional  leadership  in  the  Association. 
Open  also  to  graduate  students  preparing  for  work  with 
women  and  girls  in  social  and  religious  organizations. 
Single  courses  may  be  taken  in  connection  with  graduate 
work  at  Columbia  or  other  institutions. 

Winter  session   begins   September  26. 


For  information  address 
135  East  52nd  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TULANE  UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Graduate  training  for  Family  Case  Work,  Medical 
Social  Work,  Community  Work,  and  Social  Research. 
Supervised  field  work  with  New  Orleans  social  agen- 
cies. Credit  towards  advanced  academic  degrees. 

Courses  begin   October  1   and  February  1.    Bulletins 
and   other  information   sent   on   request. 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 


SAN  LUIS  OPEN  AIR  SCHOOL 

COLORADO   SPRINGS,   COLO. 

A  progressive  Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Boys  and  Girls, 
Kindergarten  to  ninth  grade  inclusive.  College  preparatory,  General 
Courses,  and  boarding  department  for  girls.  Country  life.  Outdoor 
classes  and  sleeping  porches. 


FRANCE 


Chateau  deBures 


The  American  Schools  In  the  Old  World 

Par    Villennes. 
Seine    et    Oise,    France 
Country   Boarding  School  to   Prepare   Boys  for   American    Colleges 

30    acres.      Own    farm.      New    dormitories    with    outdoor    sleeping 
porches.      Gymnasium.      Athletic    fields.      17    miles    from    Paris. 

37     Rue     Boileau,     Paris.     XVIe 
For    boyt    and    glrli    under    12 

Both    Schools, — Modern.    Progressive    Methods.      25    American    and    Foreign    Masters. 
For  information  address,  Executive  Secretary,  Box  675,  Amherst,  Mass. 


Paris  American  Day  School 


SUMMER     CAMP 


ECOLE  CHAMPLAIN 

French  Camp  for  girls  8  to  18,  at  Macdonough  Point,  Lake 
Champlain,  July  and  August.  150  acres,  with  one  and  one-half 
mile  shore  front,  landlocked  bay,  safe  beaches,  athletic  field, 
farm  dairy  and  gardens,  saddle  horses.  Native  French  associates 
and  specially  trained  councillors  promote  the  easy,  rapid  acquisi- 
tion of  French  by  direct,  natural  methods. 

EDWARD   D.    COLLINS,   Director.  MIDDLBBURY.   Vt. 


work  as  new  organized  forces  in  the  life  of  the  community.  Na- 
tionally, the  responsible  investigator  in  the  field  of  industrial  acci- 
dents, Crystal  Eastman,  became  the  secretary  of  the  Employer's 
Liability  Commission  of  New  York — the  first  of  the  group  of 
state  commissions  which  in  the  succeeding  five  years  wrote  compen- 
sation laws  in  twenty-three  states.  A  by-product  of  the  survey 
was  the  creation  of  the  Cabot  Fund  (by  a  conscientious  stock- 
holder of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation)  which  was  instru- 
mental in  finally  toppling  over  the  12-hour  day  in  the  steel  indus- 
try. The  survey  never  made  any  claim  to  being  the  founder, 
originator  or  discoverer  of  progress  in  Pittsburgh  or  the  Ameri- 
can steel  industry.  The  brunt  of  changes  has  been  borne  by  local 
and  national  organizations.  These  illustrations  are  used  not  to 
in  any  way  set  up  a  claim  of  accomplishment,  but  rather  to  em- 
phasize the  dynamic  spirit  which  animated  the  work. 

Insofar  then  as  this  pioneer  Pittsburgh  project  in  its  search 
for  truth  and  its  efforts  to  spread  understanding,  put  its  stamp 
on  a  scheme  for  applying  research  to  community  progress,  the 
elements  that  characterized  it  were  these — its  synthesis  of  major 
factors  entering  into  a  given  area  or  a  given  problem;  its  analysis 
of  those  factors  in  terms  of  individual  experience;  the  graphic 
interpretation  of  these  findings  in  ways  to  "get  them  over"  to 
the  public,  engage  springs  of  action,  and  enable  the  forces  of 
democracy  to  put  the  facts  to  work. 


The  Spread  of  Surveys 

WITHIN  the  next  three  years,  surveys  of  various  sorts 
had  been  carried  out  in  twenty  American  cities  and,  to 
give  them  counsel  and  cooperation,  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion had  established  a  Department  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits 
under  the  directorship  of  Shelby  M.  Harrison  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Survey  staff.  The  department  itself  directed  a  survey  of  Spring- 
field, Lincoln's  home  town,  the  capital  city  of  Illinois,  which  as 
a  center  for  manufacture,  mining,  agriculture  and  commerce 
is  thoroughly  representative  of  the  Middle  West.  Initiated 
locally,  the  Springfield  Survey  was  collaborated  in  by  seventeen 
agencies,  state  and  national,  public  and  private.  The  outside 
group  of  experts  undertook  to  crystallize  practical  recom- 
mendations which  a  local  committee  employed  in  organizing 
public  opinion;  and  two  years  later  forty  specific  advances  could 
be  listed  in  the  fields  covered  by  the  reports.  By  this  division 
of  labor,  the  Springfield  Survey  made  a  distinctive  contribution 
in  linking  fact-finding  with  "follow-up."  Formulation  by  the 
investigating  staff  of  objectives  close  to  the  facts,  coupled  with 
organized  local  effort  to  get  the  public  to  understand  and  reckon 
with  them,  is  a  very  different  formula  from  clapping  a  precon- 
ceived program  onto  a  community  and  propaganda  to  bring  it 
about.  It  begins  at  the  bottom  and  works  up  in  an  educational 
process.  It  applies  research. 

The  general  community  survey  is  essentially  a  ground 
breaker.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  especially  adapted  to  com- 
munities which  are  weak  in  social  data  and  need  a  general 
assay  as  a  basis  for  self-knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
especially  adapted  to  communities  which  are  strong  in  initiative 
and  which,  by  such  a  deep-reaching  process  of  inventory,  may 
box  the  compass  of  their  opportunity  for  constructive  develop- 
ment. 

The  tendency  in  the  United  States  in  recent  years  has  been 
toward  employing  the  survey  as  a  method  for  appraising  some 
major  phase  of  the  community  life — what  might  be  called  two- 
dimension  surveys,  if  we  regard  the  earlier  general  community 
surveys  as  three-dimensional.  Buffalo  carried  forward  an  all- 
round  survey  of  its  great  Polish  district,  for  example;  but  the 
characteristic  development  is  illustrated  by  Cleveland,  where  the 
Cleveland  Foundation  embarked  in  turn  upon  surveys  of  edu- 
cation, recreation,  and  criminal  justice.  Each  was  a  synthesis 
of  the  factors  entering  into  the  problem  studied,  each  factor 
was  taken  up  inductively,  all  were  studied  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  community  life  as  a  whole.  In  their  thorough- 
ness and  in  the  steps  taken  to  educate  the  Cleveland  public 
they  were  of  large  caliber.  Similarly  St.  Louis  has  had  suc- 
cessive surveys  in  the  fields  of  criminal  justice  and  education; 
and  at  the  present  time  Boston  is  in  the  midst  of  an  exhaustive 
survey  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  all  its  phases  under 
Dean  Roscoe  Pound  and  Professor  Felix  Frankfurter. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  field  of  health  that  the  most  notable 
series  of  specialized  community  surveys  has  been  carried  out 
by  American  communities.  Two  universities  and  four  national 
health  organizations  participated  in  a  health  and  hospital  survey 
in  Cleveland  on  invitation  of  the  twenty-one  institutions  organ- 
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ized  in  its  Hospital  Council.  Surveys  of  hospital  and  health 
agencies  of  San  Francisco  and  Louisville,  by  Dr.  Haven  Emer- 
son, are  recent  outstanding  examples.  Studies  by  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  the  American  Public  Health  Association 
(cities  over  100,000)  and  the  American  Child  Health  Associa- 
tion (cities  over  40,000)  afford  a  national  background  of  com- 
parative information  as  to  their  health  administration  and 
resources;  and  today  there  is  available  a  permanent  corps  of 
trained  diagnosticians  keeping  in  constant  practice  by  moving 
from  one  community  to  another. 

The  survey  technique  has  been  applied  to  broader  areas — 
counties,  states,  regions,  the  nation ;  and  to  more  sharply  defined 
themes — to  some  one  segment  of  a  subject  field,  such  as  a  city- 
wide  study  of  needs  and  resources  in  dealing  with  tuberculosis. 
The  Department  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  lists  no  fewer  than  132  main  headings,  and  reports 
a  total  of  2,700  surveys  of  one  sort  or  another,  in  its  new 
bibliography.  Surveys  of  health  (458)  and  education  (582) 
top  the  list,  and  the  headings  are  interesting: 


HEALTH 


General    (Health 
Cancer  5 
Cardiacs  2 

Child  Health  and  Hygiene  15 
Clinics  and  Dispensaries  9 
Convalescence  4 
Disease  of  the  Eye  2 
Health   Administration  43 
Health  in  Industry  40 
Health  Insurance  2 
Hospitals  and  Sanatoria  16 

Venereal 


and  Sanitation)    137 

Infant   Mortality  23 

Infantile  Paralysis  10 

Maternal  Deaths  2 

Midwife  2 

Nurseries  and  Nursing  12 

Pre-Natal  Care  2 

Rural  Health  and  Sanitation  18 

School  Health  and  Sanitation  27 

Trachoma  8 

Tuberculosis  75 
Disease  4 


EDUCATION 
General  311 

Continuation    and    Part-Time          School  Buildings  and  Plants  43 
Schools  16  School  Health  and  Sanitation  27 

Industrial  Education  8  School    Organization    and    Ad- 

Kindergartens   i  ministration    51 

Libraries  9  Sub-Normal,  Retarded,  and  Ex- 

Negro  Education  12  ceptional  Children  13 

Pre-School  2  •         Truancy  and  Non-Attendance  9 

Religious  Education  5  Vocational  Guidance  and  Train- 

Rural  Education  41  ing  34 

Paralleling  the  survey  movement  has  gone  forward  the  work 
of  research  under  the  aegis  of  the  sociologists — notably  Gid- 
dings,  with  his  original  concepts  and  scientific  method,  Park 
and  Burgess  with  their  psychological  and  organic  approach  to 
group  life,  and  a  score  of  others  making  distinctive  contribu- 
tions to  community  self-knowledge.  But  the  work  of  the 
sociologists,  economists  and  their  kin  in  the  social  sciences  falls 
in  a  later  article. 

The  Municipal  Research  Movement 

OLIGHTLY  antedating  the  germination  of  the  Pittsburgh 
O  Survey  was  the  birth  of  the  municipal  research  movement 
in  the  United  States.  The  failure  of  American  municipal 
government  to  function  in  the  interests  of  human  welfare  had 
had  dramatic  and  impressive  demonstration.  James  Bryce  had 
proclaimed  it  late  in  the  eighties,  and  political  reformers  and 
journalists  such  as  Lincoln  Steffens  had  exhibited  its  corruption. 

Americans  could  not  achieve  better  social  conditions  so  long 
as  municipal  ineptitude  created  or  failed  to  prevent  more 
maladjustments  than  all  the  philanthropists  could  hope  to  patch 
up.  Two  social  workers,  Henry  Bruere  and  William  H.  Allen 
then  of  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  of  New  York,  together  with  Frederick  A.  Cleveland,  then 
a  young  expert  in  public  finance,  initiated  the  first  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research — that  of  New  York. 

Many  kinds  of  practical  problems  were  taken  up:  municipal 
budget  making  and  systems  of  purchase  of  supplies,  the  school 
census  and  the  enforcement  of  school  attendance  laws,  the 
testing  of  the  milk  supply,  employment  methods  and  organi- 
zation of  personnel  in  government  departments  and  bureaus,  the 
scheduling  of  work  programs  and  the  control  of  expenditures 
in  accordance  with  them,  the  cleaning  of  streets  and  public 
buildings,  the  legislative  performance  of  aldermen  and  city 
councillors,  the  care  accorded  city  wards  in  various  types  of 
institutions.  (Continued  on  page  416) 
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School  of  Social  Work 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

COURSES  IN: 

Medical  Social   Work 
Phsychiatric    Social    Work 
Family    Welfare 
Child   Welfare 
Community   Work 

Address 
THE  DIRECTOR 

18    Somerset    Street,    Boston,    Massachusetts 


School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 

Western  Reserve  University 

Established  in  1916  in  answer  to  the  request  of  eighteen 
social  and  civic  organizations  of  Cleveland,  the  School 
of  Applied  Social  Sciences  functions  as  a  graduate, 
professional  School  offering  training  in  social  administra- 
tion through  correlated  academic  study  and  practical 
field  work,  in  some  cases  remunerative,  in  Cleveland 
social  agencies.  Application  must  be  made  in  advance. 

James  Elbert  Cutler,  Ph.D.,  Dean 
2117  Adelbert  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE    PENNSYLVANIA    SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 


A   New   Program   of 
Graduate  Training 


for 


Community  Social  Work,  Social 
Case  Work  and  Public  Health  Nursing 

Term«  open  September  17,  January  X  and  March  18 


311  South  Juniper  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


?Hmber£ttp  of  Chicago 

JEfjr  (Srabuate  &ci)ool  of  Social  &erbice&fcmimgtration 
SUMMER  QUARTER 

Second  Term,  July  26 — August  31 


AUTUMN  QUARTER 

Begins  October   I,    1928 

Courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
A  limited  number  of  qualified  undergraduate  and 
unclassified  students  admitted.  Bulletins  on  request 
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AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 

INC. — Margaret  Sanger,  President,  104 
Fifth  Avtnue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly), 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSO- 
CIATION—  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  Van 
Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine, 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS FOR  THE  HARD  OF 

HEARING,    INC. Promote,     the      cause 

of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming 
organizations.  Pres.,  Dr.  Horace  Newhart; 
Secretary,  Betty  C.  Wright.  1601— 35th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN   FOUNDATION   FOR  THE 

BLIND,    INC. President.    M.    C.    Migel, 

125  East  46th  St.,  New  York.  Studies  ways 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the  blind; 
promotes  the  _  establishment  of  necessary 
public  and  private  agencies;  works  for  the 
enactment  of  Federal  and  State  Legislation 
designed  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
blind.  Supported  by  voluntary  contribution. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION  Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 

secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
flex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL OF  CANCER — Dr.  George  A. 

Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 

ASSOCIATED     GUIDANCE     BUREAU, 

INC. 16    Hast    53rd    Street,    New    York. 

Telephone:  Plaza  9512.  A  non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em- 
ploying highest  social  work  standards.  Sup- 
plies, trains,  and  supervises  carefully  selected 
governesses,  tutors,  companions,  and  play 
leaders.  For  information  address  Jess  Perl- 
man,  Director. 

ASSOCIATION  TO  PROMOTE  PROP- 
ER HOUSING  FOR  GIRLS,  Inc. — 

Bureau  of  Rooming  and  Boarding  Houses  for 
girls.  108  East  30th  Street.  Investigated 
rooms,  free  service. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  VOLUNTEERS  IN 
SOCIAL  SERVICE — 151  Fifth  Avenue. 
Volunteer  Placement,  Education,  Publications. 
Mrs.  Geer,  Pres.  Mrs.  Campbell,  Sec'y. 

THE  BOY  CONSERVATION  BUREAU— 

90  West  Broadway.  Suggests  all-the-year- 
round  Home  Schools  for  needy  boys.  Tel. 
Walker  0313.  E.  W.  Watkins.  Exec.  Sec'y. 


in  states  having  none;  to  urge  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  home  aid;  to  promote  proper 
laws  affecting  adoption,  boarding  out  and 
placing  out  of  dependent  children;  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  States 
Council  of  Committee  comprises  volunteer 
representatives  in  practically  every  state. 
Sophie  Irene  Leeb,  President;  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  Honorary  President; 
Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First  Vice- 
President;  Edward  Fisher  Brown,  Executive 
Secretary. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED—  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner, 
Managing  Director. 

COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION— 409  Palmer  Bldg,,  At- 
lanta, Ga.;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director. 
Seeks  improvement  of  interracial  attitudes 
and  conditions  through  conference,  coopera- 
tion, and  popular  education.  Correspondence 
invited. 

COUNCIL  ON  ADULT  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  FOREIGN  -  BORN  — 

280  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Community 
organization  and  clearing-house  for  educa- 
tion and  citizenship  among  the  foreign-born. 
Publishes  bulletins  and  serves  as  counselling 
agency.  Chairman,  John  H.  Finley;  Treas- 
urer. William  H.  Woodin;  Secretary,  Robert 
T.  Hill. 

COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS — 105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 
Composed  of  the  Protestant  national  women's 
home    mission    boards    of    the    United    States 
and    Canada.     Purpose:    To   unify    effort    by 
consultation   and   cooperation  in   action. 
Florence  E.  Quinlan,   Executive  Secretary. 
Migrant   Work,    Laura   H.    Parker,    Secre- 
tary. 
Religious    Work    Directors    in    Government 

Indian  Schools. 
Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating  People, 

follow-up  of   New   Americans. 
Women's      interdenominational       groups  — 
state,  county,   and  local — are  affiliated. 

EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUN- 
CIL OF  AMERICA — L.  W.  Wallace, 
President;  Guy  A.  Henry,  General-Director, 
Times  Bldg.  New  York.  Conducts  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  to  promote  eye 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defects, 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lighting. 
Comprehensive  publications — lantern  slides; — 
lecture  material.  Cooperation  of  social 
agencies  invited. 


The  Perils  of  Thinking 

A  centipede  was  happy,  quite, 

Until  a  frog  in  fun 
Said,    "Pray,    which    leg   comes   after 

which?" 

This  raised  her  mind  to  such  a  pitch 
She  lay  distracted  in  a  ditch 

Considering  how  to  run. 

That's  what  comes  of  thinking;  it's 
an  unhappy  business.  You  never  can 
tell  when  a  pet  theory  will  be  stepped 
on  and  you'll  "lie  distracted  in  a 
ditch." 

The  organizations  listed  on  these 
pages  are  dangerous;  they  promote 
thinking.  They  have  an  uncomfort- 
able belief  that  maybe  there  is  more 
to  this  business  of  living  than  running 
about  like  a  centipede. 


CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF 
AMERICA,  INC. —  730  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  To  secure  home  life  for  normal 
dependent  children  in  preference  to  insti- 
tutions; to  secure  Mothers'  Allowance  laws 
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FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 

AMERICA Constituted  by  28  Protestant 

communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F. 

E,    Johnson,    Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service. 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 

FOUNDATION  FOR  STUDY  OF  PRO- 
HIBITION AND  THE  NEGRO— 

H.  J.  Mason,  Director,  Research  and  Pub- 
licity. M.  W.  Dagan,  President;  I.  Garland 
Penn,  Founder.  Wiley  College,  Marshall, 
Texas. 

HUDSON  GUILD — 436  We«t  27th  Street 
Dr.  John  L.  Elliott,  head  worker.  Non- 
sectarian  neighborhood  house;  organized  to 
make  effective  in  the  community  better  wayt 
of  living  and  working  together  thru  co- 
operative effort.  Social,  educational,  recrea- 
tional activities  for  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. Health  work;  Athletics;  Neighborhood 
Theatre;  Mental  Hygiene  clinic.  Supported 
by  voluntary  contributions  and  memberships. 

THE  LEAGUE  TO  ABOLISH  CAPITAL 

PUNISHMENT — A  national  organization. 
104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Dr. 
George  W.  Kirchwey,  Chairman;  Vivian 
Pierce,  Executive  Secretary.  Organized  to 
abolish  capital  punishment  in  every  state 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Annual 
membership  $1,  $5,  $10,  and  $100,  including 
monthly  Bulletin. 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY— Promotes  a  better  understanding 
of  problems  of  democracy  in  industry 
through  its  pamphlet,  research  and  lecture 
services  and  organization  of  college  and 
city  groups.  Executive  Directors,  Harry  W. 
Laidler  and  Norman  Thomas,  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV- 
ELERS AID  SOCIETIES 25  West  43rd 

Street,  New  York.  Marcus  L.  Bell,  Presi- 
dent; Sherrard  Ewing,  General  Director; 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Anderson,  Director  of  Field 
Work.  Represents  co-operative  efforts  of 
member  Societies  in  extending  chain  of  serv- 
ice points  and  in  improving  standards  of 
work.  Supported  by  the  Societies,  supple- 
mented by  gifts  from  interested  individuals. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN'  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 

Miss  Mabel  Cratty,  general  secretary,  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Thw 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive 
and  traveling  secretaries  to  cover  work  in 
the  United  States  in  1.034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business, 
student,  foreign  born,  Indian,  Colored  and 
younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secre- 
taries at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient, 
Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE  Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  sec- 
retary, 215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  adyifle 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION, INC.  (est.  1912,  incorp.  1914), 
70  Fifth  Ave..  N.Y.C.  (tel.  Algonquin  9690). 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  ol 
character  in  the  children  of  America  through 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co- 
operation with  other  organizations,  to  orig- 
inate and  disseminate  educational  material  in 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts, 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  Knight- 
hood of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  char- 
acter training  through  actual  practice.  Offi- 
cers: Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Charles 
F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN,  ten  years  experience 
teaching  crippled  children,  wishes  high 
school  instructor's  or  grammar  principal's 
position.  Robert  Livermore,  Newington 
Home,  Newington,  Conn. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  desires  executive 
position  with  settlement  or  national  agency, 
preferably  southern  or  western  states. 
Nine  years'  successful  experience.  A.B.  and 
Masters  in  Social  Administration.  6134 
SURVEY. 

ASSISTANT  large  child  caring  insti- 
tution considers  change.  Ten  years'  execu- 
tive experience.  6138  SURVEY. 

DIRECTOR  Settlement  and  Boys'  Clubs 
will  consider  opening;  preferable  in  the 
West,  but  will  consider  going  anywhere. 
6098  SURVEY. 

DRAMATIC    DIRECTOR:    Young 

woman,  graduate  of  leading  university, 
also  of  prominent  dramatic  school,  seeks 
position  as  director  of  dramatics  in  a 
community  theater  or  church.  Several 
years'  experience  in  teaching,  camp  work, 
civic  theater  and  settlement.  Address  6129 
SURVEY. 

YOUNG  COUPLE:  University  training, 
experienced  in  teaching  and  social  work, 
desire  positions  as  teachers,  caretakers  or 
supervisors  in  institution.  6127  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  Boys'  Work  Director 
desires  position;  Settlement  preferred; 
will  consider  camp  for  summer  months; 
available  any  time.  6097  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  trained,  and 
experienced  in  child  welfare  work  and 
adults  wishes  to  make  a  change.  6143 
SURVEY. 

BOYS'  WORKER,  college  graduate, 
four  years'  settlement  and  camp  experience, 
desires  change  in  September.  Apply  6141 
SURVEY. 

TEACHER,  experienced,  desires  school 
position  teach  young  children  introduction 
to  sciences  in  .ruth-seeking  open-minded 
experimental  approach.  6144  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  LAWYER  (Jewish), 
University  graduate,  L.L.B.,  with  six 
years'  experience,  would  like  position  with 
Legal  Aid  bureau,  or  with  legal  depart- 
ment of  settlement  house  or  social  service 
organization.  Excellent  references.  6128 
SURVEY. 

WOMAN  EXECUTIVE  with  years'  of 
experience  as  superintendent  of  institution 
for  delinquent  girls  wishes  similar  position 
in  home  for  girls  or  children.  Best  of 
references.  6122  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  COUPLE  in  early  thirties,  col- 
lege graduates,  Jewish,  experienced  in 
administrative  and  organization  work  with 
children  and  adolescents  ior  over  10  years 
are  open  for  engagement  together  or  sepa- 
rately by  community  or  educational  center. 
Would  also  consider  institutional  position. 
Excellent  references.  6142  SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  desires  po- 
sition as  Resident  Director  or  Executive 
Secretary  in  Settlement,  Community  Center 
or  Girls'  Club.  6147  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  WORKER,  familiar 
with  child  caring  institution  and  settle- 
ment details.  Exceptional  background. 

6148  SURVEY. 

•WOMAN  EXECUTIVE;  9  years  ex- 
perience in  supervision  of  American  and 
foreign  staff.  Background  of  educational, 
business  and  social-work.  Available  now. 

6149  SURVEY. 

WANTED — the  first  of  September,  part 
time  teaching,  Design,  Art  Embroideries, 
crafts;  prefer  vicinity  of  Boston  or  New 
York.  Woman  student.  6132  SURVEY. 

WOMAN,  experienced  institutional  book- 
keeper, excellent  references.  Available 
immediately.  6125  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  director  of  boys 
camp  for  four  years.  Available  for  position 
at  either  girls  or  boys  camp.  6130  SURVEY. 

NURSE  COMPANION,  graduate,  would 
like  position  with  invalid  lady.  City  or 
country.  Atwater  3100,  Apartment  250. 
6131  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSE;  colored;  B.S. 
degree;  age  35;  desires  to  go  to  Europe 
with  group  of  intellectuals  or  good  family. 
Very  neat;  apt  and  handy.  6124  SURVEY. 

REGISTERED  NURSE,  wishes  position 
in  childrens  camp  or  home.  Can  speak 
Yiddish.  Good  references.  6095  SURVEY. 


MOTOR  TRIPS 


BUSINESS  or  professional  woman,  take 
your  vacation  trip  'by  motor.  Professional 
woman  drives.  References  exchanged. 
Address  Box  276,  Wytheville,  Va. 


PAMPHLETS 


CANDY  MAKING  IOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice 
Bradley,  illus.  folder  describing  home- 
study  course,  with  "work  sheet"  formu- 
las, sales  plans,  equipment,  etc.,  for 
APPROVED  Home-Made  Candies;  free 
with  sample  "work  sheet".  Am.  Sch.  of 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

JUNIOR  Civics  collects  news  and  views  of 
scattered  causes  of  youth's  self-govern- 
ment throughout  America.  "Outlook" 
size,  monthly,  dollar  per  year,  edited  by 
Junior  Republic  graduate.  Box  381, 
Litchfield,  Conn. 


PERIODICALS 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 
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Do  You  Know  the  Need 

for  trained   executive  and  other 

workers    in    institutions? 

Do  you  realize  the  constant  demand 
from  Boards  of  Directors  for  practi- 
cally trained  workers  to  fill  important 
positions? 

The  new  National  Training  School 
for  Institution  Executives  and  other 
Workers  at  the  Children's  Village, 
Dobbs  Ferry,  offers  practical,  techni- 
cal training,  for  this  field. 

The  first  and  only  school  of  its  type 
in  the  country. 

Warmly  endorsed  by  State  Depart- 
ments of  Welfare  and  Boards  of  In- 
stitutional Control. 

Summer  Institute  in  Session  from  July 

zist    to    August    ijth,    1928,    inclusive. 

Registration    Still    Open. 

For  further  information  address 
LEON    C.    FAULKNER,   Managing  Director 

THE   NATIONAL   TRAINING 
SCHOOL 

FOR     INSTITUTION      EXECUTIVES 

AND     OTHER     WORKERS 
Dobbs     Ferry-on- Hudson,     New    York 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that 
w«  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheaper 
than  you  can  in  your  own  office. 

Let  ui  estimate  on  your  next  job 

Webster  Letter  Addressing  & 
Mailing  Company 

84th  Street  at  8th   Avenue 

Lackawanna  1830 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 

4*  East  22nd  Street 

U.lti<r.phin(|  c.ledoni.  9664-5-6  I  *•«!•' 

rriewntcnl     '  '      Addreiimi 

Ask  The  Survey  about  Us  t 


BIRTHDAY,  friendly  greeting,  conva- 
lescent, congratulation,  anniversary,  thank 
you,  etc.,  booklets,  folders,  cards.  Three 
color  post  cards,  monogram  stationery. 
Particulars.  Eleven  samples  29  cents. 
Wells,  Printer,  Pinebluff,  N.  C. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


411ce    Bradley,    famous    expert, 
shows   juat   how  to  make   home 
cooklnj;.      cake-making,     candy 
making  give  big  profits.  How  to 
,r         cater,  run  profitable  TEA    ROOMS. 
*/  Motor  Inns,  Cafeterias,  etc.— over  51  ways 
to   Make   Money!     Write   today  for   Illus. 
booklet    "Cooking    for    Profit,"    It's    FREE. 

tMrieu   Scbo.l  ,1  EMM  Emma.  849  L  58ik  Slreo.  Oicui 
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Since  1906  similar  organi- 
zations have  been  set  up  in 
almost  every  large  city.  A 
recent  directory  of  these  agen- 
cies lists  sixty-eight  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  in 
addition  to  eleven  units  in  universities.  These  bureaus  are 
maintained  at  an  estimated  annual  expenditure  of  $1,300,000, 
and  in  all  but  a  few  cases  they  are  supported  by  current  con- 
tributions either  received  directly  or  through  a  parent  organi- 


OUR  HIDDEN  CITIES 
(Continued  from  page  411) 


great  natural  areas  as  the 
Hudson  Valley  and  the  Ni- 
agara Power  Belt.  Its  approach 
is  that  of  a  group  of  the 
younger  planners  who  are 
bringing  new  perspectives  into 

our  facing  of  urban  facts  and  who  insist  that  we  shall  not  get 
far  in  mastering  the  welter  of  congestion  until,  instead  of  from 
the  center  out,  we  plan  from  the  rim  of  a  region  in. 

The  Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  Environs  will  be  com- 


zation  such  as  a  community  chest,  a   tax-payer's  organization      pleted  this  year.     Five  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
or  a  chamber  of  commerce.  square  miles  lying  in  three  states — New  York,  New  Jersey  and 

Not   only   research   functions   but   also   publicity   and    active      Connecticut — are    embraced    in    it.      Seven   hundred    and    fifty 
promotion  have  been  the  methods  used,   but  as  more  obvious      thousand  dollars  has  been  spent  upon  it  in  the  last  five  years 

:_.j  ....    .u u  t. ^i.j   j ._  ty  ^e  Russell  Sage  Foundation,   and  in   addition   to  the   two 

culminating  volumes  to  be  issued  next  fall  presenting  the 
regional  plan  itself,  and  a  sheaf  of  minor  and  preliminary  re- 
ports, the  findings  of  the  regional  survey  on  which  the  plan  is 
based  are  comprised  in  ten  large  volumes  now  coming  from 
the  press. 

The  topographic  maps  in  color,  the  Graphic  Regional  Plan 
in  twenty-four  sheets,  fascinating  architectural  designs  for  miles 
of  waterfront  development,  the  proposals  for  airports  and 
flying  fields,  are  perhaps  more  arresting,  but  they  are  scarcely 
more  significant  than  the  emphasis  throughout  on  social  and 
economic  research.  The  studies  of  industries  as  integers  in 
planning,  of  neighborhood  units,  of  recreation  in  the  modern 
sense  are  particular  illustrations;  the  gamut  runs  from  land 
values  and  taxation  as  it  enters  into  the  town's  floor,  to  sun- 
light planning  for  house  construction  and  street  direction — 
where  the  sky's  the  limit.  The  titles  of  these  survey  volumes 
tell  the  story: 

Major  Economic  Factors  in  Metropolitan  Growth  and  Arrangement 

Chemical,  Metal,  Wood,  Tobacco,  and  Printing  Industries 

Food,   Clothing  and  Textiles  Industries,  Wholesale   Markets,   and 

Retail    Shopping   and   Financial    Districts 
Growth  and  Distribution  of  Population  and  Land   Values 
Highway  Traffic 

Transit  and  Transportation — and  Industrial  Areas 
Public  Recreation 

Buildings:  Their  Uses  and  Spaces  About  Them.  Including  reports 
on  Zoning,  Housing,  Sunlight  in  Urban  Areas,  and  Economics 
of  High  Buildings 

Planning  and   Development  of  Land.    Including  Reports  on  Eco- 
nomics of  Land  Subdivision,  Neighborhood  Units,  New  Towns 
and    Garden    Cities 
Public  Services  and  Miscellaneous 

Thus  our  largest  scale  project  in  regional  planning  has,  as 
it  has  taken  shape,  and  within  the  range  of  its  scope,  become 
our  largest  scale  survey.  In  the  searching  quality  of  its  research, 
in  the  intricacy  of  the  problems  addressed,  and  in  its  synthesis 
of  engineering,  legal,  economic,  and  social  factors  under  the 
aegis  of  the  architects'  genius  for  design,  it  reaches  new  stature 
in  ways  other  than  size.  Its.  director  is  Thomas  Adams,  a 
Scotchman. 

Out  of  it  has  come  the  proposal  for  an  institute  or  school 
of  city  and  regional  planning,  associated  with  one  of  the  great 
universities,  correlating  the  resources  of  the  various  cognate 
professions  and  sciences  and  both  by  teaching  and  research, 
endeavoring  to  lift  this  new  and  synthetic  vocation  to  a  per- 
manent footing. 

Meanwhile  the  American  community  survey  has  been  ex- 
ported with  success.  Such  surveys  have  been  carried  out  in  the 
ancient  capital  of  one  of  the  world's  newest  republics — Prague; 
and  in  two  centers  of  the  world's  oldest  civilizations — Con- 
stantinople and  Peking.  In  sinking  shafts  of  inquiry  into  the 
deeper  strata  of  civilization,  we  may  have  as  yet  less  to  offer 
than  the  seasoned  scholarships  of  older  countries.  But  we 
have  developed  tools  for  use  in  the  encounter  of  European 
peoples  with  a  new  environment — the  American  continent;  and 
in  their  encounters  and  those  of  their  descendants  with  changes 
in  political,  economic  and  social  circumstance.  Insofar  as  the 
World  War  has  shattered  the  map  of  Europe,  dislodged  dynas- 
ties, set  up  republics  and  altered  the  contours  of  the  social  and 
economic  order  in  even  the  most  settled  commonwealths;  inso- 
far as  there  has  been  a  loosening  up  of  fixed  relationships, 
admitting  of  freer  play  for  men's  purposes  in  the  control  of 
their  own  lives — some  of  the  tools  we  have  found  useful  may 
today  have  a  livelier  significance  abroad  than  would  have  been 
the  case  before  the  War. 


evils  are  wiped  out,  the  work  has  settled  down  to  continuous 
technical  research  service  in  governmental  administration. 
A  national  body  known  as  the  Governmental  Research  Confer- 
ence meets  annually  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  experience, 
the  furtherance  of  cooperative  research  projects  and  the  gen- 
eral promotion  of  governmental  efficiency  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  movement  has  not  interested  itself  with  theories  of 
the  state  or  with  abstractions  as  to  function;  yet  it  has  con- 
tributed to  political  science  in  one  important  respect.  It  has 
given  us  a  far  more  realistic  and  rationalistic  picture  of  the 
municipality  as  the  modern  agency  for  urban  self-government 
than  we  had  before.  Moreover  it  has  given  us  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  specific  processes  by  which  governmental  work 
is  done. 

The  integration  of  governmental,  social  and  economic  ele- 
ments in  our  applied  research  is  illustrated  by  the  comprehe,n- 
sive  survey  of  Indian  affairs  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute 
of  Governmental  Research.  The  study  was  initiated  and 
financed  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  with  a  gift  of  $125,000. 
It  had  the  sanction  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  was  executed  by  a  staff  of  experts  under  the  direction  of 
Lewis  E.  Merriam.  The  report  just  issued  (and  reviewed  in 
this  issue  of  The  Survey)  includes  health,  family  life,  educa- 
tion, cultural  factors,  property  rights,  self  government — a  wide 
range  of  problems  involved  in  our  vulnerable  stewardship  in 
the  field  of  our  oldest  racial  problem. 

City  and  Regional  Planning 

TO  turn  to  another  focus  in  the  application  of  social  research 
to  community  progress,  there  has  been  a  marked  swing  in 
city  planning  in  this  country  toward  deepening  and  spreading 
the  investigations  basic  to  it.  A  prototype  was  the  New  York 
Tenement  House  Commission  of  1900  with  its  incisive  studies 
out  of  which  sprang  our  first  effective  measures  for  the  regu- 
lation of  congregate  dwellings. 

City  planning,  like  our  earlier  civic-improvement  movements, 
to  which  it  was  in  sequence,  came  to  us  under  inspiration  from 
abroad.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  in  return,  Americans  have 
contributed  to  the  replanning  of  communities  in  the  regions 
devastated  in  the  World  War.  We  are  indebted  to  architects, 
landscape  architects,  engineers  and  builders  for  its  spirited  and 
solid  development  on  this  side  of  the  water.  Under  these 
auspices,  it  was  natural  that  the  first  emphasis  was  on  traffic 
arteries,  street  plans,  parks,  public  squares  and  the  like.  The 
spread  of  zoning  emphasized  the  importance  of  social  and 
economic  composition  (residence,  business,  and  manufacturing 
districts).  The  newer  regional  plans  are  preceded  by  what  are 
essentially  surveys.  While  the  situation  is  attacked  from  the 
standpoint  of  structural  design  and  service,  social  and  economic 
configurations  are  beginning  to  play  as  big  a  part  as  geograph- 
ical. There  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  rapprochement  between  the 
working  conceptions  of  the  New  York  Tenement  House  Com- 
mission's inquiry  of  1900,  The  Pittsburgh  Survey  of  1907-8, 
and  Burnham's  pioneer  large-scale  city  plan  of  Chicago  in 
1909,  the  influence  of  which  has  mounted  year  by  year. 

This  internal  development  in  the  scope  and  content  of  plan- 
ning is  most  marked  in  metropolitan  projects  which  have  burst 
city  boundaries;  notably  those  of  the  Regional  Planning  Asso- 
ciation of  Chicago,  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission  at  Washington,  the  Regional  Planning 
Federation  of  the  Philadelphia  Tri-state  District  and  the 
Regional  Plan  of  New  York  City  and  Its  Environs.  In  New 
York,  also,  a  state  commission  has  been  at  work,  in  collabora- 
tion with  local  bodies,  envisaging  whole  water-sheds  and  such 
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The  Gist  of  It 

THE  early  contention  of  social  workers  that 
health  is  just  as  contagious  as  disease  once  you 
give  the  germs  of  it  a  fair  chance  in  a  favorable 
soil,  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  experience. 
Communities  like  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  where  the 
whole  slant  of  the  schools  as  well  as  the  health  agen- 
cies is  toward  health,  have  an  atmosphere  as  different 
as  can  be  from  the  average  laissez-faire  community. 
Fresh  air  seems  to  be  as  important  to  the  children  as 
their  games.  And  when  youngsters  set  up  a  boycott 
of  a  between-meals  candy  store — well  that's  a  part  of 
the  story  of  Fargo,  engagingly  told  by  GEDDES  SMITH, 
sometime  an  associate  editor  of  The  Survey,  now 
director  of  publications  of  the  Child  Health  Demon- 
stration Committee  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund, 
which  conducts  the  Fargo  health  orchestra.  Page  419. 

AT  their  third  annual  conference,  the  members  of 
the  American  Adult  Education  Association  quite 
clearly  graduated  from  the  evangelical  period  common 
to  the  youth  of  all  national  associations,  and  got  down 
to  practical  measures.  W.  CARSON  RYAN,  JR.,  who 
reports  the  conference,  is  professor  of  education  at 
Swarthmore  College,  Pennsylvania.  Page  421. 

SOCIAL  settlements  must  change  with  their  neigh- 
borhoods, move,  occasionally  go  out  of  business 
altogether,  as  some  "downtown"  churches  have  done. 
But  a  college,  and  particularly  a  great  university, 
may,  relatively  speaking,  go  on  forever.  It  is  therefore 
a  matter  of  hearty  congratulation  that  some  of  the 
widely  varied  activities  established  at  Chicago  Com- 
mons should  be  carried  on  in  the  sturdy  brick  and  stone 
of  the  recently  dedicated  Graham  Taylor  Hall  of 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Page  423. 

IO   a  layman,   one   outstanding  difference   between 
national  and  international  conferences  is  that  the 


former  publish  proceedings  six  months  after  the  event 
while  the  latter  print  the  papers  in  advance.  The 
International  Conference  of  Social  Work,  meeting  at 
Paris,  July  8-13,  has  sent  out — and  American  members 
have  already  received — a  considerable  bundle  of  the 
papers  before  their  delivery.  One  of  these,  Social 
Research  as  Applied  to  Community  Progress,  by  PAUL 
U.  KELLOGG,  editor  of  The  Survey,  and  NEVA  R. 
DEARDORFF,  director  of  the  Research  Bureau  of  the 
Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City  and  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  is  shared 
with  Survey  readers.  The  second  of  three  instalments, 
under  the  title  of  Running  Knowledge,  by  Miss  Dear- 
dorff, appears  in  this  issue.  Page  424. 

BURR    BLACKBURN    is    executive    secretary    of 
the    Georgia    State    Council    of    Social   Agencies. 
Page  430. 

HOW    Cleveland    social    agencies    meet    the    high 
cost  of  living  is  reported  by  RAYMOND  CLAPP, 
director    of    the    Welfare    Federation    of    that    city. 
Page  431. 

EDMUND  N.  HUYCK  speaks  for  the  village 
doctor  from  one  who  has  known  his  ministrations 
in  the  past  and  his  problems  in  the  present.  Mr. 
Huyck  is  president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Albany 
Medical  College,  which  is  seeking  a  two-million-dollar 
endowment  to  put  into  effect  the  five-point  program 
for  rural  medical  service  outlined  on  page  433. 

EDWIN  R.  Embree,  president  of  the  Julius  Rosen- 
wald  Fund  and  formerly  director  of  the  division 
of  studies  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  writes  of 
the  problems  of  nursing  education  raised  by  the  first 
published  progress  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Grading  of  Nursing  Schools.  Page  434. 
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AY,  Miss  Jones,  we're  educating  Ma." 

It  was  a  tow-headed  boy  in  a  Fargo  schoolroom 
who  burst  out  to  this  effect  after  wiggling  his 
hand  violently  in  the  air. 

"Yes,    Olaf?     How    are    you    educating    your 
mother?" 

"We're  educating  her  to  let  us  have  our  windows  open 
t  night.  She  always  leaves  'em  shut  tight,  but  after  she's 
>ut  us  to  bed  we  get  up  and  open  one  of  them,  V  then  in 
:he  morning  before  she  comes  in  we  put  it  down." 

"That's  a  good  way  to  sleep.  But  I  don't  see  how  your 
mother  is  going  to  be  'educated'  if  she  doesn't  know  any- 
thing: about  it."  Miss  Jones  was  interested  in  new  methods. 

"Oh,  after  we've  slept  through 
it  a  few  nights  and  don't  have 
any  colds  or  anything  we'll  tell 
her  and  then  she'll  know  it's  all 
right." 

Olaf  and  his  brother  were 
conducting  a  demonstration  in 
personal  hygiene.  Except  that 
the  public-health  demonstration  is 
an  object  lesson  given  to  towns 
that  ask  for  it  with  their  eyes 
open,  instead  of  being  staged  be- 
hind the  public  back,  the  whole 
process  that  has  been  going  on  in 
Fargo  for  the  last  five  years  is  a 
large-scale  reproduction  of  Olaf's 
plan.  A  health  demonstration  is 
essentially  a  piece  of  public  sales- 
manship in  which  the  demonstra- 
tor shows  the  customer  how  the 
thing  works  before  asking  him  to 


Object  lessons  like  this  have  become  a  favorite  device  with 
health  workers.  The  National  Tuberculosis  Association, 
with  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  money,  started  the  ball 
rolling  in  Framingham,  Massachusetts,  in  1916.  The 
American  Red  Cross  followed  suit,  and  recently  the  Com- 
monwealth Fund  has  been  making  it  possible  for  child- 
health  workers  to  use  the  same  method  in  four  widely 
separated  American  neighborhoods. 

Fargo,  North  Dakota,  was  the  first  of  the  four.  In  1923, 
the  Commercial  Club  in  that  city — the  gateway  to  North 
Dakota  and  a  trading  center  for  the  northern  prairies — 
invited  the  child-health  specialists  to  "demonstrate"  a  health 
program.  Even  before  the  demonstration  was  over,  Fargo 

said,  "We'll  take  it."  Fargo  has 
seen  its  babies  and  school  chil- 
dren grow  up  with  brighter  color 
in  their  cheeks,  with  firmer  flesh 
on  their  bones,  and  with  more 
zest  for  their  work  and  play. 
Health  work  of  the  most  mod- 
ern sort,  the  city  fathers  have 
concluded,  is  worth  buying.  And 
now,  if  any  other  up-and-coming 
small  city  which  values  its  chil- 
dren wants  to  know  what  more 
it  can  do  for  them,  health  work- 
ers can  point  to  this  prairie 
metropolis  of  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand and,  after  sketching  the 
specifications  of  a  good,  1928 
model,  health  program,  they  can 
clinch  the  offer  by  saying,  like 
the  automobile  salesman,  "Ask 
the  town  that  owns  one." 


put  up  any  money. 


"  We're  educating  Ma !  " 
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This  particular  analogy  might 
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The  children  shun  a  candy  shop  that  seeks  between-meal  trade 


be  pushed  a  bit  further.  A  public-health  program  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  modern  market  must  have 
plenty  of  power  and  a  streamline  body.  It  must  hang  to- 
gether, and  go  somewhere.  Back  in  the  seventies  and  eighties, 
a  health  officer  thought  he  was  doing  his  duty  if  he  watched 
for  smallpox  and  "fever"  and  kept  dirt  and  bad  smells 
down  to  a  minimum.  As  the  bacteriologists  and  the  doctors 
kept  discovering  new  germs,  and  traced  the  source  of  com- 
municable disease  away  from  "sewer  gas"  and  garbage  to 
the  fragments"  of  life  that  we  now  call  familiarly  by  their 
given  names — the  bacilli  and  the  "cocci"  and  the  bacteria 
generally — the  job  of  the  health  officer  became  more  and 
more  complicated.  The  average  small  city  has  hardly  known 
where  to  begin  and  how  far  to  go.  There  was  no  lack  of 
apparatus  for  combating  disease,  but  it  didn't  hang  to- 
gether. 

It  would  be  brash  to  assert  that  child-health  is  more 
important  than  any  other  phase  of  health  work.  But  when 
you  have  your  health  machine  all  nicely  assembled  you  have 
to  have  something  to  make  it  go,  and  there  isn't  a  better 
motive  power  to  be  had  than  John  Smith's  love  of  his  young 
hopeful.  If  you  can  build  a  health  pro- 
gram around  work  for  mothers,  babies,  and 
freckled  schoolboys  and  long-legged  school- 
girls— not  forgetting  good  water  and  milk 
and  quarantine  and  vaccination  and  vital 
statistics  and  tuberculosis  and  all  the  rest 
— you  have  almost  a  self-starting  band- 
wagon. And  if  you  can  throw  emphasis 
on  building  health  instead  of  fighting  germs, 
you  have  the  added  psychological  ad- 
vantage that  your  town  is  going  some- 
where instead  of  just  dodging  the  under- 
taker. 

Fargo  is  going  somewhere.  Not  with 
slogans,  or  contests,  or  drives,  or  any  other 
form  of  community  bally-hoo.  Just  by 
keeping  trained  workers  on  the  job  all  the 
time  to  see  that  every  baby  and  growing 
child  has  as  good  a  chance  for  robust  health 
as  forethought  and  watchfulness  and  in- 
telligent care  can  give  them.  And  among 
the  trained  workers  are  to  be  reckoned  the 
mothers  and  fathers  and  school-teachers 


who  have  ample  opportunity  to  catch 
health  ideas  from  the  doctors  and  nurses. 
Every  Wednesday  and  Friday  afternoon 
in  Fargo  you  will  find  a  string  of  young 
mothers  at  the  health-department  offices, 
each  with  a  baby  in  arms  or  a  youngster 
by  the  hand.  They  have  come  to  have 
the  boy  or  girl  weighed,  measured  and 
carefully  examined  by  the  health  officer 
who  is,  of  course,  a  licensed  physician. 
Other  young  mothers  are  taking  their  chil- 
dren to  their  family  physicians  for  the  same 
service,  for  it  has  become  fashionable  in 
Fargo  to  go  to  the  doctor  (particularly 
when  you  are  very  young)  to  keep  you  well 
instead  of  waiting  till  you  are  sick.  Sick 
babies,  naturally,  are  referred  to  the  family 
doctor,  for  the  health  department  gives  no 
medical  treatment,  and  there  isn't  a  shadow 
of  "state  medicine"  about  this  procedure. 
But  well  babies  and  children  have  the  ben- 
efit of  expert  advice  as  to  when  the  orange  juice  should  be- 
gin, and  how  soon  it  is  safe  to  give  sun-baths,  and  the  im- 
portance of  protection  against  diphtheria,  and  a  host  of  other 
matters  that  mean  peace  of  mind  for  the  mother  and  strong 
bones  and  flesh  for  the  infant. 

And  when  school  begins,  health  is  just  as  much  a  part  of 
the  daily  round  of  fascinating  new  experiences  as  the  pledge 
to  the  flag  and  the  pictures  on  the  blackboard  and  the  first 
reader.  The  very  first  thing  in  the  morning,  after  the  salute 
is  over  and  the  stiff  little  bodies  have  settled  down  comfort- 
ably into  their  chairs  again,  comes  a  very  important  event: 
marking  the  daily  health  record.  Every  child  has  his  own 
— a  sheet  of  paper  ruled  one  way  for  all  the  school-days  in 
the  month  and  ruled  the  other  for  all  the  vital  health  deeds 
of  the  day.  In  its  proper  square  each  child  puts  a  straight 
stroke  if  he  has  kept  the  health  rule,  a  goose-egg  if  he  has 
broken  it.  "Rise  at  8.  Wash.  Clean  teeth.  Drink  glass 
of  water.  Milk  for  breakfast — no  tea  or  coffee.  Cereal  for 
breakfast.  Fruit  for  breakfast.  Clean  handkerchief.  Milk 
at  school  in  forenoon.  Rest  for  lunch.  Wash  for  lunch"- 
rind  so  it  goes  through  the  day,  (Continued  on  page  443) 


Even  the  Rotary  Club  in  Fargo  eats  what's  good  for  it 


What  Do  We  Want  to  Know? 

The  Third  Annual  Conference  of  the  American 
Association  for  Adult  Education 


By  W.CARSON  RYAN, Jr. 


WIDELY  divergent  views  of  what  constitutes 
adult  education  and  the  methods  that  should 
be   employed    in   it,   characterized   the   third 
annual  conference  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Adult  Education,  held  at  Swarth- 
more  College,  Swarthmore,   Pennsylvania,   May   14  to   16. 
Eagerness  to  help,  coupled  with  unwillingness  to  "dictate 
or  superimpose  the  content  and  forms  of  adult  education 
which  might  be  adopted  in  various  sections  of  the  country," 
was  the  note  struck  by  Morse  A.  Cartwright,  executive  di- 
rector, in  his  report  at  the  opening  session. 

"It  must  be  remembered,"  said  Mr.  Cartwright,  "that 
the  association  is  faced  with  the  task  of  maintaining  an 
organization  as  the  center  of  many  diverging  and  at  times 
conflicting  views,  not  only  upon  educational  questions,  but 
upon  economic,  political,  religious  and  even  moral  questions 
as  well."  Something  of  the  variety  of  interests  in  adult 
education  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Cartwright's  statement  in 
the  same  report  that  the  association  had  been  in  contact  on 
adult-education  matters  during  the  year  past  with  some 
four  hundred  different  organizations,  each  of  more  than 
local  scope. 

Research  in  Adult  Education 

THE  Monday  afternoon  meeting,  presided  over  by 
Professor  Robert  J.  Leonard  of  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  was  devoted  to  "research  and  ex- 
perimental projects  in  adult  education."  Professor  Leonard, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  association's  committee  on  re- 
searches and  students,  described  the  researches  now  under 
way  or  completed — the  Michigan  studies  of  rural  life,  the 
study  of  prison  education,  Professor  Gray's  investigation 
into  the  reading  habits  of  adults,  the  study  of  the  methods 
of  correspondence  instruction,  and  Dr.  Thorndike's  basic 
inquiry  into  the  question,  Can  Adults  Learn?  Future  re- 
searches would  deal  mainly  with  three  problems,  he  thought 
— the  adult,  his  nature  and  his  needs ;  materials  and  methods 
in  adult  education ;  and  organization  and  administration. 
It  had  already  been  shown,  he  felt,  that  whatever  diffi- 
culties there  were  in  adult  education  were  not  due 
primarily  to  lack  of  time,  lack  of  money,  or  lack  of 
opportunity,  but  rather  to  lack  of  interest,  possibly  due 
to  the  methods  in  the  secondary  schools  whereby,  in  some 
instances  at  least,  "the  more  in  school  the  less  the  appetite" 
for  learning. 

Why  motion  pictures  should  long  since  have  become  the 
tremendous  factor  they  have  in  entertainment  and  even  in 
research,  without  as  yet  having  made  any  appreciable  im- 
pression upon  teaching,  was  the  question  Dr.  Thomas  E. 
Finegan  attempted  to  answer  in  reporting  the  results  of 
a  study  made  by  the  Eastman  Company.  Failure  to  use 


motion  pictures  actively  in  education  in  the  past  had  been 
due  mainly  to  three  things — that  the  right  type  of  picture 
•  had  not  been  produced ;  the  cost  of  preparing  and  exhibit- 
ing films  had  been  prohibitive;  and  a  teaching  technique  to 
go  with  the  pictures  had  not  been  devised.  The  first  two 
difficulties  have  now  been  taken  care  of,  he  asserted,  and 
the  results  of  the  Eastman  study,  soon  to  be  published, 
showed  that  teaching  techniques  could  be  worked  out  in 
which  the  motion  picture  would  be  used  more  effectively 
than  any  other  agency  in  education. 

Philip  N.  Youtz,  of  the  People's  Institute,  New  York 
City,  aroused  some  discussion  by  his  comment  upon  certain 
types  of  discussion  in  adult  classes,  while  Professor  Gray, 
in  reporting  the  results  of  his  study  into  the  reading  habits 
of  adults,  showed  that  many  Americans  lose  their  power 
to  read  from  lack  of  practice,  precisely  as  adults  who  have 
learned  a  foreign  language  in  school  soon  lose  their  control 
of  it  when  they  have  ceased  to  use  it  for  a  while. 

"Tendencies  in  higher  education  as  related  to  adult 
education,"  was  the  theme  of  the  Monday  evening 
meeting,  the  chief  speakers  being  Dr.  Charles  R.  Mann, 
of  the  American  Council  of  Education,  and  President 
William  A.  Neilson,  of  Smith  College.  Personal  skill  of 
the  individual  was  the  element  that  Dr.  Mann  thought  was 
losing  out  under  present  conditions.  He  cited  the  difficulties 
under  which  adult  education  is  working.  As  contrasted 
with  the  few  hundred  courses  and  comparatively  few 
thousands  or  millions  enrolled  in  extension  courses  or  cor- 
respondence instruction,  the  movies  had  twenty  million 
adults,  the  radio  thirty  million  and  newspapers  fifty  million. 
He  reminded  the  conference  that  of  those  enrolled  in 
college  and  university  extension,  60  per  cent  are  teachers 
and  2O  per  cent  college  students.  "Personal  skill  has  been 
removed  from  the  schools  and  driven  from  the  workshops, 
taking  refuge  in  the  playing  fields,  in  sports  and  games," 
yet  development  of  personal  skill  was  an  essential  feature 
in  adult  education. 

The  Tired  College  Graduate 

THE  college  had  two  separate  concerns  with  adult  educa- 
tion, President  Neilson  believed — with  students  and 
alumni  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  adults  of  the  sur- 
rounding community  on  the  other.  Students  were  both  a 
responsibility  and  a  liability.  After  four  years  of  collerre  the 
t.c.g.  (tired  college  graduate)  was  much  like  the  t.b.m. 
(tired  business  man).  A  large  part  of  our  college  graduates 
"lapse."  "The  shame  of  the  colleges  is  the  failure  of  their 
graduates  to  go  on,"  President  Neilson  said.  "I  have 
watched  this  with  gradually  lowered  spirits."  The  college- 
bred  man  in  a  Pullman  smoking-compartment  seldom  differs 
from  the  non-college  man  except  that  the  former's  topic  of 
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conversation    is    likely    to    be    football    and    the    latter's 
baseball. 

For  those  outside  the  college,  President  Neilson  said  he 
could  list  at  least  ten  different  ways  in  which  his  own 
institution  touched  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  adult  educa- 
tion: (i)  museums  open  to  the  public;  (2)  public  lectures; 
(3)  music;  (4)  extension  courses  in  the  Connecticut  Valley ; 
(5)  workers'  education  in  Holyoke;  (6)  cooperation  with 
People's  Institute  and  garden  clubs;  (7)  connection  with 
municipal  theater;  (8)  nursery  schools — parental  educa- 
tion; (9)  cooperation  with  such  outside  agencies  as  the 
League  of  Girls'  Clubs;  (10)  non-collegiate  students — 
persons  in  the  community  who  follow  courses. 

Adult  Education  and  Democracy 

"T'M  not  a  gentleman  farmer;  I'm  a  dirt  farmer.  My 
JL  concern  is  the  common  people,"  was  the  way  Elmer 
Scott,  of  Dallas,  opened  the  Tuesday  morning  session  on 
adult-education  experiments.  Both  he  and  Gaynell  Hawkins 
described  the  work  of  the  Dallas  Institute  for  Social  Educa- 
tion, with  its  emphasis  upon  improvement  of  the  com- 
munity rather  than  meeting  the  needs  of  any  one  group. 
Miss  Hawkins  said  the  main  problems  in  the  Dallas  ex- 
periment were :  how  to  create  and  develop  interest ;  how 
to  secure  proper  teachers;  what  methods  to  use  to  "get  on 
a  level  with  everybody."  In  contrast  with  the  deliberately 
informal  character  of  much  of  the  Dallas  work  was  that  of 
the  Adult  Education  Association  of  Cleveland,  as  described 
by  Mildred  Chadsey,  an  example  of  highly  organized 
adult  schooling. 

The  brief  experimentation  session  was  followed  by  a 
symposium  on  tendencies  in  higher  education,  which  turned 
out  to  be  largely  a  discussion  of  the  theme  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  relation  to  an  intellectual  aristocracy.  Everett  Dean 
Martin,  who  led  the  discussion,  raised  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  American  democracy  might  not  be  overdoing 
the  education  business ;  whether  democracy  wasn't  con- 
tinually using  the  methods  of  mass  production  and  ironing 
out  individuality.  Chancellor  S.  P.  Capen,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo,  made  a  plea  for  evening  instruction, 
while  Daniel  L.  Grant,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
spoke  of  the  possibilities  in  alumni  activities.  Others  who 
spoke  were:  President  Parke  R.  Kolbe,  of  Brooklyn  Poly- 
technic Institute ;  Professor  R.  J.  Leonard ;  Dr.  Charles 
R.  Mann ;  Acting  President  John  A.  Miller,  of  Swarthmore 
College;  and  President  George  F.  Zook,  of  the  University 
of  Akron. 

At  an  unscheduled  Tuesday  afternoon  conference,  E.  C. 
Lindeman  attempted  to  sum  up  certain  of  the  issues  that 
had  presented  themselves  in  the  conference  so  far.  The 
main  questions,  he  thought,  were:  (i)  What  shall  be 
taught?  (2)  Is  there  a  new  method?  (3)  Who  shall  do 
the  teaching — the  existing  teachers  or  a  new  group?  (4)  For 
what  purpose  is  adult  education?  Do  the  objectives  differ 
from  those  of  all  education?  The  one  question  to  which 
the  members  of  this  association  had  so  far  been  directing 
most  of  their  attention  was  the  first  one.  They  were  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  individual  wants ;  with  changes 
in  the  immediate  past ;  with  available  resources ;  and  with 
the  question  of  how  the  material  could  be  integrated  with 
the  lives  of  individuals. 

Workers'  education  was  the  theme  of  the  Tuesday  even- 
ing session,  and  Spencer  Miller,  Jr.,  of  the  Workers'  Educa- 
tion Bureau,  presided.  Hilda  Smith  gave  a  vivid  and 


interesting  account  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  summer  school  of 
previous  years,  of  other  ventures  in  resident-workers'  educa- 
tion that  have  developed,  and  of  the  women  who  were  com- 
ing to  the  school  at  Bryn  Mawr  this  year,  some  of  them 
from  foreign  countries.  Carrying  on  the  question  as  to 
education  and  democracy  that  had  been  uppermost  in  the 
morning  sessions,  Israel  Mufson,  of  the  Philadelphia  Labor 
College,  paid  tribute  to  the  contributions  of  the  labor  move- 
ment to  education.  He  instanced  the  charges  brought 
against  public  utilities'  organizations  and  their  efforts 
against  public  ownership,  to  prove  his  point  that  college 
students  were  not  being  sufficiently  informed  with  regard 
to  fundamental  economics  in  which  labor  is  interested. 
John  P.  Frey,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
pointed  out  that  trade  unions  had  been  largely  instrumental 
in  securing  compulsory  education,  and  he  insisted  that 
workers  wanted  education. 

Participation  of  voluntary  groups  in  adult  education  was 
discussed  from  various  points  of  view  Wednesday  forenoon 
under  the  leadership  of  George  W.  Coleman,  director  of 
the  Ford  Hall  Forum,  Boston.  Fred  A.  Moore,  of 
the  Chicago  Forum  Council,  launched  into  an  attack  upon 
previous  speakers  who,  he  felt,  were  against  democracy  in 
education ;  Daphne  Drake,  of  the  Child  Study  Asso- 
ciation, discussed  the  need  for  parental  education ;  E.  C. 
Lindeman,  of  the  New  York  School  for  Social  Work 
claimed,  from  an  analysis  of  courses  offered  in  adult  educa- 
tion over  a  period  of  five  years,  that  "language  and  ex- 
pression" subjects  led  in  interest,  surpassing  even  social  and 
economic  subjects.  What  corporations  were  doing  in  educa- 
tion for  their  employes  was  described  by  Harold  Stonier, 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking,  and  Col.  Robert  I. 
Rees,  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. 

Small  Cities  and  Rural  Areas 

WHAT  educational  provision  was  being  made  for 
adults  in  small  cities  and  rural  areas,  was  the  theme 
of  the  Wednesday  afternoon  meeting.  Led  by  Professor 
Howard  W.  Odum,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
the  following  took  part  in  the  discussion :  L.  L.  Dickerson, 
of  the  American  Library  Association  (library  service  in  the 
small  community)  ;  Paul  M.  Pearson,  vice-president  of  the 
National  Community  Foundation  (a  description  of  the 
work  of  the  foundation)  ;  Professor  John  D.  Willard, 
Michigan  State  College  (an  account  of  the  Michigan  ex- 
periment) ;  Professor  Leon  J.  Richardson,  of  the  University 
of  California  (university  extension  in  rural  areas  and 
small  towns). 

Following  the  banquet  on  Wednesday  evening,  Adult 
Education  and  the  Arts  formed  the  subject  of  a  series  of 
three  addresses  which  closed  the  conference.  Frederick 
P.  Keppel,  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  who  presided, 
reminded  the  conference  that  art  was  a  type  of  culture 
that  did  not  depend  upon  the  "academic"  mind.  Lorado 
Taft  told  of  his  efforts,  both  overseas  and  in  American 
cities,  to  help  people  understand  and  appreciate  beautiful 
things.  C.  C.  Zantzinger,  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  told  the  association  that  it  had  a  better  op- 
portunity to  teach  art  appreciation  than  any  other  agency 
in  the  country.  And  Fiske  Kimball.  of  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
interest  in  science  of  the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  had  now  passed  over  into  an  interest  in  art. 


Graham  Taylor  Hall 


A  he  dedication  of  Graham  Taylor  Hall  on  June  7, 
colleagues,  former  students  and  other  friends  of 
the  man  thus  honored  gave  warm  expression  to 
their  affection  for  him  and  their  devotion  to  all 
that  his  leadership   implies.    They  stressed   not 
only  his  pioneer   message   in   the  social   interpretation   and 
application  of  the  Christian   faith   but   the   fact  that  those 
who  come  in  touch  with  his  way  of  living  out  his  beliefs 
straightway  become  themselves  "doers  of  the  word." 

It  is  thus  appropriate  that  the  suggestion  of  the  name  for 
this  hall,  constituting  one  of  the  impressive  new  group  of 
buildings  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  as  well  as 
the  initial  contributions  toward  its  cost,  should  have  come 
from  his  former  students.  Among  these  none  took  deeper 
satisfaction  in  carrying  the  project  through  to  success  than 
the  seminary's  president,  Dr.  Ozora  Davis.  The  seminary's 
new  buildings  adjoin  those  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
with  which  it  is  now  affiliated,  and  Dr.  Taylor  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  it  was  in  the  same  month,  thirty-six  years  ago, 
that  the  first  two  sociological  departments  to  be  established  in 
a  theological  school  and  a  university  were  adventurously 
opened  by  these  two  institutions,  independently  of  each  other. 
The  selection  by  the  seminary  of  Jane  Addams  as  one  of 
the  principal  speakers,  brought  especial  happiness  to  Dr. 
Taylor  who  referred  to  her  example  as  having  had  the 
deepest  influence  upon  all  his  effort  in  Chicago.  She  alluded 
to  the  fact,  which  she  had  failed  to  find  anywhere  stressed, 
that  four  pioneers  in  the  teaching  of  sociology — Professors 
William  G.  Sumner  at  Yale,  Albion  W.  Small  at  Chicago, 
Francis  G.  Peabody  at  Harvard,  and  Graham  Taylor — 
had  all  received  a  theological  education ;  and  then  spoke  of 
the  way  in  which  Dr.  Taylor  had  made  the  "crucial  synthe- 
sis between  the  church's  obligation  to  the  individual  soul 
and  the  conception  of  society  as  the  result  of  an  incessant 
action  and  reaction  between  the  individuals  within  the 
group,  and  of  groups  upon  each  other." 

MISS  ADDAMS  traced  the  ways  in  which  Dr.  Taylor 
had  translated  his  social  thought  into  action,  which 
in  turn  contributed  to  the  progress  of  his  thinking — his 
Hartford  pastorate  in  the  river  wards  that  "held  three- 
quarters  of  the  city's  poor  and  delinquent  people  within  one- 
quarter  of  its  area;"  his  contact  with  state  institutions 
where  "political  patronage  was  placed  above  the  interest  of 
the  patients;"  his  establishment  of  Chicago  Commons  as  a 
neighborhood  center  in  the  midst  of  a  great  immigrant  in- 
dustrial population.  She  showed  how  all  this  experience  has 
been  the  basis  for  his  wider  influence.  The  lay  classes  in 
social  service  which  he  started  at  the  settlement  grew  into 
the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  the  major 
part  of  which  was  later  absorbed  into  the  University  of 
Chicago  as  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Service  Ad- 
ministration, while  its  recreational  department,  after  some 
years  as  the  Chicago  School  of  Recreation,  is  now  a  part  of 
Northwestern  University.  The  small  paper  which  he  had 
started  as  an  organ  of  Chicago  Commons,  and  later  de- 
veloped into  an  interpreter  of  the  social-settlement  move- 
ment and  its  industrial  and  civic  influence,  became  a  partner 
with  Charities  in  building  the  present  Survey.  "It  is  given 


to  few  of  us,"  she  said,  "to  see  the  patient  beginnings  of  a 
personal  undertaking  caught  up  by  other  hands  and  carried 
forward  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  into  well-established 
and  highly  successful  social  institutions.  Does  not  this  very 
success,  as  well  as  this  building  itself,  show  that  Dr.  Taylor's 
social  experiments,  in  the  words  of  Professor  James,  'were 
true,'  because  'assimilated,  validated,  and  verified  by  ex- 
perience.'" 

THE  breadth  of  that  experience  was  evident  as  Miss 
Addams  continued  to  describe  it.  Dr.  Taylor's  "famili- 
arity with  men  who  were  down  and  out  was  of  great  practi- 
cal value  in  the  establishment  of  the  first  municipal  lodging- 
house  in  Chicago,  of  which  he  persuaded  Raymond  Robins 
to  take  charge."  He  had  "never  shirked  the  relation  be- 
tween unregulated  industry  and  poverty;"  witness  his  efforts 
for  legislation  to  protect  workers  from  dangerous  machinery 
and  insanitary  conditions,  his  personal  share  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Cherry  mine  disaster,  and  "his  long  experience  in 
the  affairs  of  labor,  from  the  Pullman  strike  of  1893  to  the 
peace  pact,  years  later,  in  the  garment  trade."  In  efforts  for 
civic  betterment  he  had  served  from  the  beginning  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Municipal  Voters'  League,  had  organized  the  elec- 
tion of  William  E.  Dever  as  alderman  from  the  Chicago 
Commons  ward  and  helped  make  him  one  of  Chicago's  best 
mayors,  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  pioneer  work  of  the 
Chicago  Vice  Commission,  and  had  begun  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  his  Saturday  night  column,  which  he  continues  to 
write,  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  conveying  to  his  fellow 
citizens  his  ripe  observations  on  various  matters  of  civic  and 
social  import. 

Those  who  know  Dr.  Taylor  can  guess  that  when  it  came 
his  turn  he  laid  all  emphasis  on  the  lives  of  others  who  had 
influenced  his,  and  declared  that  the  new  hall  "signalized  the 
furtherance  of  a  spirit  as  old  as  the  birth  of  the  Christian 
church — the  spirit  of  one  accord."  In  referring  to  the  be- 
ginning of  his  seminary  teaching  he  spoke  of  "the  two  pro- 
fessors whose  departments  reached  furthest  back"  as  having 
had  "the  vision  to  look  furthest  ahead.  It  was  Samuel  Ives 
Curtiss,  professor  of  semitics  and  archaeology,  and  Hugh 
MacDonald  Scott,  professor  of  history,  who  bid  for  the 
directors'  admission  of  this  newest  teaching." 

And  then  he  paid  tribute  "to  the  authors  and  exemplars 
who  prompted  my  initiative  and  guided  my  development:" 
Chester  D.  Hartranft,  William  G.  Sumner,  Lester  F.  Ward, 
Franklin  H.  Giddings,  Albion  W.  Small,  Charles  R. 
Henderson,  Francis  G.  Peabody,  John  Graham  Brooks  and 
Washington  Gladden.  'But  "among  all  the  exemplars  of 
that  social  expression  of  spiritual  ideals  and  motives  which 
I  tried  to  make  my  own  and  inspire  my  students  to  attain, 
none  embodied  it  quite  so  fully  as  Jane  Addams.  .  .  .  To 
her  example  is  largely  due  the  founding  of  Chicago  Com- 
mons. .  .  .  Throughout  all  these  thirty-four  years  she  has 
guided  its  development  as  one  of  its  trustees,  and  still  more 
helpfully  as  the  comrade  of  those  of  us  who  have  led  it." 

A  portrait  of  Dr.  Taylor  was  presented  to  the  seminary 
by  his  family,  for  whom  his  daughter,  Lea  Demarest  Taylor, 
expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  opportunity  to  make  the 
gift  on  such  an  occasion. 
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Running  Knowledge 

What  Our  Social  Agencies  Are  Finding  Out  about  Themselves 

and  Their  Communities 


By  NEVA  R.  DEARDORFF 


SINCE  the  beginnings  of  social  work,  when  organized 
humanitarian    duties    were    so    obvious    that    most 
people  missed  them,  and  inspired  leaders  needed  no 
special  study  to  find  them,  many  of  the  worst  abuses 
(with  the  exception  of  war)  have  in  large  measure 
been  cleaned  up.    The  present  job  of  positive  enhancement 
of  the  value  of  life  is  of  a  different  kind.    It  presents  much 
more  subtle  and  difficult  problems  than   those  with  which 
our  pioneers  had  to  cope.    We  are  far  less  sure  of  the  action 
to    be   taken.     We   have    fewer   spectacular    abuses    and    a 
declining  number,  we  hope,  of  those  hardships  which  startle 
public    opinion    and    indicate    immediate    action.     Arousing 
people  to  rise  up  and  do  something  drastic  is  now  less  needed 
than  getting  them  to  sit  down  and  think  hard  about  ways 
to  secure  steady  upward  progress. 

In  response  to  this  demand,  agencies  and  foundations  are 
providing  permanent  research  services.  Among  these  the 
veteran  organization,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  heads 
the  list.  The  United  States  Children's  Bureau,  the  Institute 
for  Social  and  Religious  Research,  the  Bureau  of  Jewish 
Social  Research,  the  Research  Services  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Council,  the  Bureaus  of  Municipal  Research,  the  Com- 
munity Research  Committee  of  Chicago,  the  Helen  Troun- 
stine  Foundation  of  Cincinnati,  the  Research  Bureau  of  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston,  the 
demonstrations  financed  by  the  great  foundations,  and  our 
own  research  bureau  of  the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York, 
comprise  only  a  part  of  the  list.  A  recent  bulletin  of  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  on  Research  in  the 
Humanistic  and  Social  Sciences,  by  Professor  Frederic  A. 
Ogg,  catalogs  them  in  an  impressive  array. 

As  one  reviews  the  requests  for  research  services  which 
arise  from  the  needs  of  social  agencies,  and  as  one  sees  the 
stream  of  studies  which  issues  from  these  research  bureaus, 
a  rough  classification  of  the  kinds  of  inquiries  takes  form. 
Laying  aside  for  present  purposes  the  researches  into  in- 
dividual and  social  psychology,  most  of  the  output  would 
fall  in  one  or  more  of  seven  main  categories:  inventories 
of  social  machinery;  delineation  of  social  problems;  con- 
tinuous measures  of  incidence ;  studies  of  techniques ; 
working  demonstrations ;  demographic  studies ;  study  of 
causation.  Each  of  these  types  of  inquiry,  if  treated  ade- 
quately, would  fill  the  pages  of  a  fair-sized  treatise,  but 
our  aim  is  merely  to  call  the  roll  and  introduce  the  subject. 

WHILE  it  perhaps  stretches  the  term  "research"  to  in- 
clude inventories,  they  unquestionably  constitute  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  fact-finding  now  necessary  to 
effect  community  progress.  As  the  number  and  functions  of 
social  agencies  increase,  there  is  a  more  or  less  constant  need 
for  stock-taking  if  rounded  and  systematic  service  is  to  be 


assured.  The  type  of  service  each  agency  renders,  its  volume, 
costs,  source  of  support,  and  relationship  to  kindred  agencies 
must  be  known.  Current  studies  of  this  kind  include  the 
Jewish  Communal  Survey  of  Greater  New  York,  carried 
on  by  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Social  Research,  and  the  New 
York  Welfare  Council's  inventory  of  non-municipal  health 
services.  The  Department  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  has  recently  compiled  a  list  of 
community  inventories  of  this  nature  which  shows  no  fewer 
than  132  main  headings  in  its  classification  and  reports  of 
a  total  of  2,700  inquiries. 

Delineation  of  Social  Problems 

WHEN  we  come  across  circumstances  which  incline  us 
to  wonder  if  we  have  not  stumbled  upon  the  existence 
of  a  social  problem,  we  never  can  really  know  whether  we 
should  enter  it  in  the  competition  for  public  attention  until 
we  have  studied  its  nature  and  the  extent  of  its  manifestations. 
Still  less  can  we  set  up  rational  plans  for  amelioration  with- 
out accurate  knowledge.  Analysis  of  the  factors  entering  into 
social  problems  and  measurement  of  their  incidence  in  terms 
of  cases,  are  the  most  widely  practiced  of  our  social-research 
endeavors.  Studies  of  child  labor,  of  work  accidents,  of 
family  budget  and  distribution  of  income,  of  the  social  aspects 
of  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases,  of  the  employment  of 
mothers  of  young  children,  of  juvenile  delinquency,  of  old-age 
dependency,  of  child  dependency,  of  the  different  varieties  of 
physical,  mental  and  social  handicaps  and  of  child  marriages, 
are  examples  which  come  readily  to  mind.  Both  govern- 
mental bureaus  and  private  organizations  undertake  inquiries 
of  this  kind,  which  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  necessary 
precursors  to  almost  any  form  of  community  action. 

As  the  average  length  of  life  increases,  for  example,  a 
proportion  of  those  whose  lives  have  been  prolonged  are 
added  to  those  who  are  the  victims  of  chronic  illness.  They 
become  serious  burdens  on  family  budgets;  they  are  not 
wanted  by  general  hospitals  expensively  equipped  and 
staffed  to  care  for  the  acutely  ill ;  they  overtax  the  resources 
of  the  simply  organized  institutions  to  care  for  the  aged  ; 
they  tend  to  absorb  an  undue  proportion  of  time  of  the 
visiting  nurses  who  see  opportunities  thereby  lost  to  carry 
forward  their  educational  and  preventive  services.  Mean- 
while they  themselves  are  not  receiving  the  attention  which 
in  many  cases  their  condition  requires.  Cleveland,  Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati,  Boston  and  New  York  have  recently  made 
or  are  now  making  inquiries  on  this  subject. 

Such  studies  aid  in  providing  better  care  of  those  who 
need  it  and  a  wiser  use  of  the  means  at  hand ;  and  beyond 
these,  they  raise  new  questions  in  community  planning, 
give  great  push  to  measures  of  prevention,  and  serve  as 
hough  maps  to  indicate  promising  areas  for  detailed 
research. 
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Continuous  Measures  of  Incidence 

CRITICS  are  apt  to  draw  analogies  between  measure- 
ment of  the  incidence  of  disease  and  that  of  the  social 
hardship  or  personal  inadequacy  which  engage  the  attention 
of  social  workers  and  to  declare  that  social  agencies  have  been 
slow  in  setting  up  standards  to  gauge  accurately  their  prob- 
lems and  their  performance.  Obviously  the  validity  of  such 
record-keeping  depends  on  the  one  hand  upon  devising  a 
system  of  reporting  which  will  cover  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cases ;  and  on  the  other,  upon  good  diagnostic  work, 
whether  medical  or  social.  Social  ills  vary  imperceptibly, 
in  their  individual  manifestations,  from  the  most  conspicuous 
and  troublesome  to  the  most  subtle  and  elusive.  The  defini- 
tion of  units  to  be  identified  and  counted  is  an  infinitely 
more  difficult  scientific  puzzle  than  presented  itself  in 
developing  statistics  of  sickness  and  death.  For  many  of 
our  social  problems  there  is  no  social  machinery  corre- 
sponding to  the  services  of  an  organized  medical  profession 
and  authoritative  health  departments.  It  is  difficult  to 
secure  even  continuous  sampling  through  social  agencies 
because  changes  in  administrative  practice  or  financial  re- 
sources may  upset  the  amount  of  work  which  an  agency  can 
undertake,  and  undermine  its  knowledge  of  the  extent  of 
a  problem. 

Our  American  social  agencies  are,  however,  rapidly 
coming  to  the  opinion  that  whatever  the  difficulties,  their 
stewardship  demands  that  they  strive  to  report  facts  of  the 
incidence  and  volume  of  the  work.  Perhaps  the  earliest  and 
best  known  effort  to  measure  incidence  was  Dr.  I.  M. 
Rubinow's  Dependency  Index  of  New  York  City  1914- 
1917.  Two  years  ago  Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  director  of  the 
Department  of  Statistics  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
inaugurated  a  plan  to  measure  the  changes  in  the  volume 
of  work  of  the  leading  family-welfare  societies  throughout 
the  country.  The  American  Association  of  Community 
Chests  and  Councils  has  recently  established  a  joint  enter- 
prise with  the  University  of  Chicago  Social  Research 
Laboratory  to  measure  the  volume  of  several  different  kinds 
of  social-service  work  in  as  many  communities  as  will  co- 
operate. The  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City 
and  the  Public  Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania  are 
also  setting  up  current  reporting  schemes  to  count  cases 
coming  to  the  various  types  of  agencies. 

Gradually,  as  such  work  progresses,  better  definition  of 
units  will  be  worked  out,  more  accurate  counts  will  be  made, 
ways  will  be  found  for  determining  the  relationship  between 
the  work  of  social  agencies  and  the  need  for  service  in  the 
community,  and  gradually  true  and  sensitive  indexes  will  be 
established.  These  will  serve  not  only  as  measurements  of 
progress  or  regress,  but  also  as  a  basis  for  short-time  fore- 
casting of  community  needs.  They  will  supply  rich  stores  of 
statistical  data  in  confronting  new  problems.  When  the 
necessary  experimental  and  organizing  work  has  been  done, 
the  keeping  of  such  indexes  may  become  a  function  of  local, 
state  and  national  governmental  agencies  established  to 
promote  the  various  phases  of  community  welfare.  It  must 
be  clear  that,  with  such  instruments  of  measurement,  we 
shall  be  able  far  better  both  to  lay  plans  and  to  make  the 
public  understand  them. 

Studies  of  Methods  of  Social  Treatment 

STUDY  in  the  field  of  methodology  in  care  and  treatment 
of  individuals  and  families  is  still  embryonic.  Naturally 
it  awaits  good  diagnosis  which  is  often  difficult  to  secure. 
More   often    it   is    prohibitively    expensive   to   supply   what 


appear  to  be  the  appropriate  remedies.  Moreover,  as  we 
do  our  work  we  are  forced  continuously  to  revise  and  modify 
our  methods  for  a  number  of  extraneous  reasons.  The  con- 
fusion of  motive  which  attends  some  of  our  community 
enterprises  adds  to  the  problem.  Uncontrollable  variants 
play  in  and  out  of  the  picture.  Nowhere  is  imagination 
more  willing  to  supply  results  and  the  intellect  more  re- 
luctant to  face  the  exacting  task  of  trying  to  establish  a 
clear  relationship  between  what  we  do  and  the  improve- 
ment or  deterioration  of  personality  and  character  of  the 
subjects  of  our  attention.  When  one  sets  himself  not  only 
the  question  as  to  whether  a  given  measure  has  been  help- 
ful, in  some  degree,  but  also  whether  it  has  been  the  most 
helpful  that  could  have  been  undertaken,  our  minds  balk 
and  invent  a  thousand  excuses  for  delaying  the  job. 

Neglected  Methodology 

CONSEQUENTLY  the  field  of  methodology  is  perhaps 
the  least  cultivated  of  all  the  realms  of  social  research. 
Social  treatment  in  all  its  varied  aspects,  whether  through 
community-wide  measures  or  through  individualized  forms, 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  articulated  or  consistently  practiced, 
to  give  much  material  for  research  purposes.  We  are  not, 
however,  without  some  examples  of  efforts  to  find  out. 
How  Foster  Children  Turn  Out,  by  Sophie  Theis,  pub- 
lished a  few  years  ago  by  the  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York,  was  a  brave  attempt  to  measure  results 
of  foster-home  placement  for  children  of  different  ages  and 
types.  Recently  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  measure  the 
results  of  treatment  by  the  Child  Guidance  Clinic  of  New 
York  which  was  maintained  on  an  experimental  basis  for 
five  years.  At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association,  Porter  R.  Lee  presented  an  analysis 
of  the  method  by  which  measurements  were  attempted.  It 
is  with  gratification  that  we  learn  of  the  plans  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work  to  inaugurate  an  inquiry  into 
the  method  of  measuring  the  results  of  social  case  work. 

While  there  have  been  few  studies  to  set  forth  precisely 
the  relation  between  methods  and  positive  results  of  social 
treatment,  there  are  many  examples  of  studies  which  have 
exposed  the  evils  of  poor  and  slipshod  methods.  The  ad- 
ministration of  relief,  the  practice  of  the  indenture  and 
adoption  of  children,  and  the  management  of  institutions  of 
different  types  have  been  studied  and  failures  and  weak- 
nesses of  many  kinds  demonstrated. 

For  the  general  improvement  of  method  as  distinguished 
from  the  measurement  of  results  of  method,  there  have  been 
notable  contributions.  Mary  E.  Richmond's  Social  Diagnosis 
is  the  contribution  of  a  great  pioneer  researcher  into  the 
more  subtle  and  human  aspects  of  life.  The  reports  of  the 
Committee  on  Dispensary  Development  of  New  York 
analyze  problems,  machinery  and  techniques  of  clinics  and 
the  outpatient  services  of  hospitals.  Methods  in  disaster 
relief,  employment  service,  recreational  work,  and  other 
forms  of  social  work  have  received  attention. 

In  searching  for  clues  in  improving  health  and  other 
conditions  through  community  action,  the  sequence  of  first 
intensively  analyzing  the  situation,  and  then  applying  what 
have  seemed  to  be  the  lessons  derived,  has  been  reversed  in 
some  of  our  most  interesting  research  projects.  These  are 
working  demonstrations.  Prominent  among  them  are  the 
health  demonstrations,  in  some  cases  comprehending  the 
health  of  all  the  members  of  the  community,  and  in  other 
cases  restricted  to  the  health  of  children,  or  to  the  pre- 
vention or  treatment  of  special  (Continued  on  page  439) 
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TO  HOOVER  AND  SMITH- WARNINQ 

NOW  that  the  campaigns  are  in  full  cry,  it  seems 
too  late  to  offer  vocational  guidance  to  candidates 
for  president,  or  even  to  assure  the  American 
people,    as    employers,    of    those    standards    of 
mental    and    physical    fitness    in    their    public 
servants    which    a    well-trained    corporation    automatically 
demands  of  the  elevator  boy.    However,   as  a  consolation 
prize  for  the  defeated  candidate,  we  may  cite  some  of  the 
occupational  hazards  of  the  office  recently  turned  up  by  re- 
search of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Putting  joking  aside,  to  consider  sober  and  not  too  reassur- 
ing facts,  our  presidents  have  averaged  a  little  more  than 
54  years  in  age  at  inauguration :  Roosevelt,  at  42,  was  the 
youngest;  William  Henry  Harrison,  at  68,  the  eldest.  On 
the  basis  of  actuarial  tables,  such  a  group  might  have  been 
expected  to  live  out  the  scriptural  three-score  years  and  ten. 
Yet  the  actual  age  at  death  has  been  about  68,  or  rather 
less  than  would  be  anticipated.  -Moreover,  if  the  presidents 
are  divided  into  groups,  those  before  and  those  after  the 
Civil  War,  the  apparent  effect  of  the  strains  of  office  in  the 
later  period  become  strikingly  evident.  The  fifteen  chief 
executives  in  the  earlier  group  averaged  a  life  1.35  years 
in  excess  of  their  anticipation ;  but  the  record  of  the  four- 
teen since  that  time  is  by  no  means  favorable.  Twelve  of 
those  fourteen  have  died,  on  an  average,  nearly  nine  years 
before  the  time  allotted  them  in  actuarial  experience.  Even 
if  the  three  who  lost  their  lives  through  assassination, 
Lincoln,  Garfield,  and  McKinley,  had  lived  out  their 
normal  span,  the  record  of  the  rest  of  the  group  would  still 
fall  far  short  of  the  life  tables. 

"The  facts  are  so  clear-cut,"  declares  the  report,  "as  to 
constitute  at  least  strongly  presumptive  evidence  that  the 
increased  wear-and-tear  of  the  chief  magistracy  has  shortened 
the  lives  of  our  latter-day  presidents."  Public  life  in  general, 
it  is  added,  must  bear  part  of  the  responsibility,  since  most 
of  the  presidents  have  been  "in  politics"  for  a  number  of 
years  before  attaining  the  chief  magistracy.  This  sharp 
contrast  in  the  experience  of  later  decades  with  that  of  the 
early  years  of  the  Republic  is  the  more  striking  since  it  has 
occurred  during  the  period  when  medical  and  sanitary 
science  has  been  advancing  and  when  there  have  been  very 
considerable  gains  in  the  life  expectancy  of  the  American 
people  in  general. 

ROOT  AND  BRANCH  QIVINQ 

FRANKLIN  is  the  classic  example.  Shrewdest,  most  far- 
seeing  man  of  his  generation  in  America,  he  set  aside 
a  fund  which,  slowly  accumulating,  could  not  be  applied  to 
the  purpose  for  which  he  devised  it,  because  the  beneficiaries 
of  that  purpose  were  extinct  as  factors  in  American  life.  In 
the  first  years  of  the  century  when  the  earlier  of  our  recent 
great  philanthropic  foundations  were  launched,  the  possi- 


bility of  such  an  outcome  was  fended  against  by  making  the 
terms  of  gift  so  elastic  and  broad  that  they  could  be  molded 
as  time  went  on.  But  self-perpetuating  boards  of  trustees 
grow  old  no  less  than  words  and  what  they  stand  for,  and 
to  loosen  the  grip  of  this  form  of  the  dead  hand  in  endow- 
ments various  commentators,  notably  Edward  T.  Devine, 
then  editor  of  this  magazine,  advocated  that  capital  as  well 
as  income  should  be  spent  in  a  comparatively  short  term 
of  years. 

Julius  Rosen  wald  of  Chicago  has  become  the  great 
exemplar  of  this  strategy  in  giving — putting  the  word  to 
deed.  For  in  turning  over  an  additional  two  million  in  shares 
of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company  stock,  bringing  the  capital 
assets  of  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  to  a  figure  in  excess 
of  twenty  million  dollars,  he  specifies  that  it  shall  be  ex- 
pended, capital  and  interest  alike,  within  twenty-five  years 
of  his  death.  In  his  letter  to  the  trustees,  Mr.  Rosenwald 
wrote : 

When  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  was  created  and  sums  of 
money  turned  over,  it  was  provided  that  the  principal  as  well 
as  the  income  might  be  spent  from  time  to  time  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  trustees  and  it  was  my  expectation  from  the 
beginning  that  the  entire  principal  should  be  spent  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time.  My  experience  is  that  trustees  con- 
trolling large  funds  are  not  only  desirous  of  conserving  prin- 
cipal but  often  favor  adding  to  it  from  surplus  income. 

I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  this  policy  of  perpetuating  endow- 
ments and  believe  that  more  good  can  be  accomplished  by  ex- 
pending funds  as  trustees  find  opportunities  for  constructive 
work,  than  by  storing  up  large  sums  of  money  for  long  periods 
of  time.  By  adopting  a  policy  of  using  the  fund  within  this 
generation,  we  may  avoid  those  tendencies  toward  bureaucracy 
and  a  formal  or  perfunctory  attitude  toward  the  work,  which 
almost  inevitably  develop  in  organizations  which  prolong  their 
existence  indefinitely.  Coming  generations  can  be  relied  upon 
to  provide  for  their  own  needs  as  they  arise. 

The  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  is  the  only  large  foundation, 
general  in  scope,  outside  of  New  York  City.  Like  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  of  which  Mr.  Rosenwald  is  a 
trustee,  its  charter  limits  its  work  only  to  "the  well-being 
of  mankind  throughout  the  world."  Edwin  Rogers  Embree, 
formerly  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  is  its  president; 
Alfred  K.  Stern,  director.  Another  interesting  innovation 
is  that  no  trustee  (save  founder  and  president)  may  serve 
for  more  than  six  years  consecutively  nor  beyond  the  age 
of  sixty-five. 

Mr.  Rosenwald's  giving  has  covered  a  wide  field  of  in- 
terest in  relief,  education,  health  and  welfare.  Notable 
recent  gifts  include  a  pledge  of  two  million  dollars  toward 
the  movement  to  colonize  Jews  from  cities  onto  farms  in 
Russia,  gifts  to  build  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  for  Negroes  in  fifteen 
cities,  about  three  million  dollars  for  rural  Negro  schools, 
a  number  of  gifts  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  a  pledge 
of  three  million  dollars  for  the  establishment  of  an  industrial 
museum  in  Chicago. 
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THE  SENATE  TACKLES  UNEMPLOYMENT 

ONE  silver  lining  to  the  cloud  of  unemployment  which 
hung  over  many  American  industrial  centers  last 
winter  is  the  resolution  introduced  by  Senator  LaFollette 
providing  for  an  investigation  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  of  which  Senator  Couzens  is  chair- 
man. The  slender  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  was 
voted  for  expenses,  the  committee  was  empowered  to  employ 
experts  and  take  testimony  under  oath,  and  directed  to 
report  on  or  before  February  15  next.  In  discussing  the 
project,  considerable  emphasis  was  put  upon  the  point  that 
the  investigation  was  not  to  be  of  a  partisan  character,  and 
that  voluntary  associations  and  large  manufacturing  enter- 
prises had  given  assurance  of  their  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion. The  government  departments  will  be  drawn  on.  The 
hearings  will  not  begin  until  after  the  elections,  and  will 
continue  through  January.  The  whole  field  of  unemploy- 
ment was  canvassed  by  the  President's  Conference  (under 
Secretary  Hoover's  chairmanship)  in  1921 ;  but  while 
decided  gains  have  been  made  in  the  direction  of  business 
and  financial  measures  making  for  greater  stability  of  un- 
employment, and  while  the  Study  of  Recent  Economic 
Changes  by  a  committee  associated  with  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research  will  go  into  the  factors  which 
seemingly  have  flattened  the  cyclical  curve  and  rendered 
prosperity  more  continuous,  parallel  attention  has  not  been 
given  to  the  question  of  security  of  employment. 

The  significance  of  this  distinction  is  illustrated  by  our 
comparative  experience  in  dealing  with  another  hazard — 
that  of  accidents.  The  spread  of  safety  engineering  has  cut 
down  the  number  of  men  killed  and  maimed  in  industry, 
but  the  individual  burden  of  lost  income  would  have  fallen 
as  severely  on  the  households  of  those  killed  and  maimed, 
however  reduced  their  number,  had  not  there  been  a  cor- 
responding spread  of  workmen's  compensation  laws.  And  this 
economic  readjustment  has  speeded  up  the  safety  movement. 

Perhaps  the  most  revealing  phase  of  the  forthcoming  in- 
vestigation by  Senator  Couzens'  committee  is  the  number 
of  practical  points  of  attack  they  will  address  themselves  to. 
The  salient  paragraph  from  the  resolution  reads: 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
of  the  Senate,  or  a  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  an  investigation  concerning  the 
causes  of  unemployment  and  the  relation  to  its  relief  of 

(a)  the   continuous   collection   and   interpretation    of    adequate 
statistics  of  employment  and  unemployment; 

(b)  the   organization   and  extension  of  systems   of  public  em- 
ployment agencies,  federal  and  state; 

(c)  the   establishment  of  systems   of  unemployment  insurance 
or   other   unemployment   reserve   funds,   federal,   state,   or 
private  « 

(d)  curtailed    production,    consolidation    and    economic    recon- 
struction; 

(e)  the  planning  of  public  works  with  regard  to  stabilization 
of  employment;    and 

(f)  the  feasibility  of  cooperation  between   federal,   state,   and 
private  agencies  with  reference  to  (a),  (b),  (c),  and   (e). 

THE  5oth  COMPENSATION  LAW 

CONGRESS  at  its  recent  session  discovered  the  District 
of  Columbia.  For  years  social  workers  and  others, 
led  especially  by  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  have 
denounced  the  neglect  of  workers  in  private  employments 
at  the  nation's  capitol.  The  "national  disgrace"  of  permit- 
ting, year  after  vear.  the  continuance  of  conditions  of  em- 


ployment suggested  by  the  lack  of  any  accident-compensa- 
tion law,  of  provision  for  the  vocational  retraining  of 
cripples  or  even  an  accident-reporting  law,  has  been  broadly 
advertised.  But  following  the  enactment  a  year  ago  of  the 
federal  Longshoremen's  Compensation  Act,  the  new  Con- 
gress this  year  was  led  to  extend  identical  benefits  to  the 
144,000  private  employes  in  the  district.  This  fiftieth 
American  workmen's  compensation  law  is  one  of  the  most 
liberal  acts  of  its  kind,  and  provision  for  its  administration 
through  the  existing  experienced  U.  S.  Employes'  Com- 
pensation Commission  should  result  in  national  congratula- 
tion. There  remain  now  only  five  states — Arkansas,  Florida, 
Mississippi,  North  and  South  Carolina — without  modern 
compensation  legislation. 

At  the  same  session  the  House  passed  a  district  voca- 
tional-rehabilitation measure  which  will  come  before  the 
Senate  in  December.  A  liberalized  child-labor  law  was 
also  enacted. 

Unemployment,  a  live  issue  in  the  Senate,  was  featured 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Wagner  bill  (identical  with  the 
earlier  Kenyon-Nolan  bill)  for  an  adequate  permanent 
system  of  federal-state  supported  employment  bureaus,  and 
the  Jones  "prosperity  reserve"  bill  to  stabilize  industry 
through  more  intelligent  planning  of  public  works.  This 
public-works  measure,  after  hearings,  was  favorably  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  awaits  action 
in  December.  Meanwhile  the  LaFollette  resolution  for  still 
another  unemployment  investigation,  by  a  Senate  committee, 
was  adopted.  Thoughtful  citizens  may  now  demonstrate 
their  continued  interest  in  the  recurring  problem  of  un- 
employment by  continuing  to  insist  that  their  representatives 
in  Congress  should  adopt  a  constructive  program  for  the 
mitigation  of  unemployment's  evil  effects. 

REAL  AMERICANS 

GOOD-WILL  of  full  continental  stature  and  based  on 
professional  understanding  is  a  reasonable  outcome  to 
expect  of  the  recent  friendly  visits,  back  and  forth,  of 
librarians  from  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  In 
April,  at  the  request  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace,  the  American  Library  Association  sent  three 
representatives  to  the  second  National  Congress  of  Librarians 
in  Mexico,  under  the  leadership  of  John  T.  Vance,  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  who  is  chairman  of  the  A.L.A.  Com- 
mittee on  Library  Cooperation  with  the  Hispanic  Peoples. 
The  call  was  promptly  returned  by  six  outstanding  Mexican 
librarians  who  attended  the  recent  meeting  of  the  A.L.A. 
in  West  Baden,  Indiana,  their  leader  being  the  head  of  the 
Library  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  Senorita 
Esperanza  Velasquez  Bringas— a  woman,  and  an  able  one. 
The  Mexicans  met  with  the  A.L.A.  board  and  passed  resolu- 
tions looking  to  an  exchange  of  library  personnel,  publica- 
tions, bibliographical  information,  exhibits;  plans  for  uni- 
form cataloging;  the  translation  into  Spanish  of  the  library 
proceedings  and  of  other  works;  the  sending  of  a  collection 
of  children's  books  to  Mexico;  membership  in  the  A.L.A. 
of  the  Mexican  librarians  and,  indeed,  "the  hope  that  future 
conferences  may  be  held  which  will  include  representatives 
from  the  libraries  of  all  the  Americas." 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  librarians  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  resolution  having  to  do  with  the  publication 
by  the  Ministry  of  Education  of  a  monthly  list  of  all  gov- 
ernment and  private  publications  printed  in  Mexico,  is  es- 
pecially noteworthy.  Another  undertaking  of  the  Library  De- 
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partment  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  of  Mexico,  which  is 
not  written  into  the  resolutions,  is  that  of  sowing  seeds  of 
faith  in  the  solvency  of  libraries  north  of  the  Rio  Grande 
in  the  hearts  of  Mexican  booksellers  and  publishers.  To 
date  it  has  been  the  experience  of  many  a  northern  librarian 
to  receive,  out  of  an  order  for  fifty  books  placed  with  a 
Mexican  firm,  perhaps  two  books,  with  no  explanation  as 
to  the  availability  of  the  other  forty-eight.  This  is  due,  of 
course,  partly  to  the  lack  of  information  about  the  author, 
title  or  publisher  of  the  books  on  the  part  of  the  librarian 
placing  the  order,  partly  to  the  absence  of  the  kind  of  co- 
operation between  publishers  and  bookstores  which  exists  in 
the  United  States,  and  partly  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  Mexican  bookseller  concerning  the  financial 
status  of  the  library.  So  great  has  been  the  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining books  from  Mexico,  that  many  librarians  are  now 
buying  Mexican  books  in  Paris,  Madrid  and  The  Hague. 
This  is  of  course  inconvenient,  and  it  is  hoped  that,  with 
the  help  of  the  Library  Department  in  Mexico,  the  idea 
of  the  size  of  the  market  in  the  north  will  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Mexican  publishers  and  booksellers. 

The  librarians  of  the  three  countries  have  set  in  motion 
something  that  will  justify  their  name  of  American  Library 
Association  and  set  an  example  to  other  organizations  with 
similar  names. 

DR.  A.  AND  DR.  B. 

WHATEVER  the  vagaries  of  thermometers  and  stock 
markets,  there  is  one  figure  whose  downward  fluctua- 
tion cannot  but  bring  satisfaction  to  all  beholders.  That  is 
the  infant  death-rate,  which  in  1927  reached  the  lowest 
level  that  has  been  recorded  since  the  birth-registration  area 
was  established,  64.3  infant  deaths  per  I.OOO  live  births, 
according  to  provisional  reports  just  made  public  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  lowest  rate  previously  reported 
was  71  in  1924.  Of  the  individual  states  for  which  1927 
reports  are  now  complete,  Oregon  and  Washington  take 
the  lead  with  rates  of  47  and  49  respectively,  while  their 
Pacific  neighbor,  California,  brings  up  the  rear  with  125.8. 

While  the  past  few  years  in  this  country  have  seen  a  most 
gratifying  decline  in  the  deaths  of  all  babies  under  one  year 
of  age,  the  record  for  the  deaths  under  one  month  of  age 
has  shown  comparatively  little  improvement.  In  an  effort 
to  analyze  some  of  the  causes  of  infant  mortality  further, 
the  Buffalo  Foundation  of  'Buffalo,  New  York,  has  recently 
completed  a  five-year  study  of  the  experience  of  that  city, 
involving  some  62,000  births,  and  5,549  infant  deaths.  Of 
these  latter,  24  per  cent  occurred  within  the  first  day  of 
life,  42  per  cent  within  the  first  week,  and  more  than  half 
within  the  first  month. 

Analysis  by  hospital,  and  by  the  physician  in  charge  of 
the  case,  revealed  startling  differences  in  the  numbers  of 
babies  lost  at  birth  or  shortly  thereafter.  Thirteen  hospitals 
reported  rates  which  varied  from  1.3  deaths  per  TOO  births 
within  the  first  two  weeks,  to  10.9  or  more  than  eight  times 
as  many.  Among  twenty  physicians  who  had  attended  on 
the  average  more  than  700  maternity  cases  in  the  five  years, 
there  was  a  variation  of  rates  from  1.5  per  IOO  births  to  8.6. 
These  discrepancies  could  not  be  explained  by  the  types  of 
patients — in  some  cases  the  poorest  patients  had  the  most 
favorable  experience,  the  most  protected  the  worst.  They 
were,  apparently,  at  least  an  approximate  measure  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  care  given  by  institution  or  physician — 
a  kind  of  efficiency  rating  whose  showing  in  some  cases  was 
as  unexpected  as  it  was  unwelcome.  When  Dr.  A.  and 


Dr.  B.  have  about  the  same  kind  of  practice,  and  Dr.  A., 
over  a  period  of  five  years  and  some  hundreds  of  cases,  loses 
five  times  as  many  babies  as  does  Dr.  B.,  the  explanation 
becomes  a  matter  of  pressing  and  public  interest. 

VOTE  YES  ON  NO.  10 

IN  one  Pennsylvania  state  hospital  for  the  insane  there 
is  such  overcrowding  that  two  violent  patients  must 
occupy  the  same  room:  it  is  necessary  to  match  the  two 
according  to  physical  strength  so  that  one  will  not  injure  the 
other.  In  another  hospital,  twenty-six  patients  are  sleeping 
in  hallways  and  sixty-seven  in  attics.  Basing  their  plea  upon 
these  and  similar  facts  showing  the  need  for  greatly  in- 
creased and  improved  institutional  facilities  of  all  types  in 
their  state,  a  Citizens'  Committee  for  the  Welfare  Bond 
Issue  has  launched  a  vigorous  campaign  on  behalf  of  Amend- 
ment No.  IO  to  be  placed  before  the  Pennsylvania  voters 
next  fall.  This  amendment  would  authorize  the  legislature 
to  issue  bonds  to  a  total  of  fifty  million  dollars  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands,  buildings  and  equipment  for  "penal 
offenders,  delinquents,  mental  defectives,  epileptics  and 
persons  mentally  diseased" — following  a  precedent  set  by 
New  York  three  years  ago. 

The  Citizens'  Committee,  of  which  Owen  J.  Roberts  of 
Philadelphia  is  chairman,  points  out  that  such  a  bond  issue 
would  cost  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  only  an  average  of 
thirty-two  cents  apiece  each  year  for  twenty  years.  Only 
by  some  such  far-reaching  plan  as  this,  they  believe,  can  the 
state  catch  up  with  its  present  pressing  obligations  and 
prepare  itself  to  face  the  future.  Successful  precedents,  a 
careful  marshalling  of  facts,  and  the  backing  of  informed 
and  public-spirited  citizens  unite  in  giving  weight  to  a 
measure  whose  attainment  seems  essential  for  the  intelligent 
and  humane  care  of  Pennsylvania's  wards. 

THOSE  OVERLAPPINQ  CHURCHES 

'"  I  'HE  Protestant  Churches  are  raising  home-mission 
[  money  on  the  appeal  of  the  spiritual  and  social  needs 
of  the  immigrants  and  the  Southern  mountaineers,  the 
Negroes  and  the  Mexicans,  the  Alaskans  and  the  Indians, 
and  of  other  needy  and  neglected  peoples.  They  are  spend- 
ing a  proportion  of  that  money  in  establishing  or  maintain- 
ing denominational  churches  in  rural  communities,  already 
over-churched.  The  economic  waste  and  the  social  sin  of 
competing  denominations  in  small  towns  and  cities  have 
been  denounced  for  decades  by  the  churches  themselves. 
Yet  they  are  feeding  that  denominational  competition  with 
home  mission  aid  today."  A  number  of  mission-board  sec- 
retaries and  other  ecclesiastics  pounced  upon  this  charge  and 
defended  their  denominations.  Others  came  to%confirm  the 
indictment  and  the  echoes  of  the  resulting  debate  reverber- 
ated in  conflicting  camps. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious 
Research  went  quietly  about  the  task  of  looking  into  the  evi- 
dence. It  studied  thousands  of  individual  churches  and  the 
records  of  the  major  denominational  mission  boards. 

Now  it  makes  its  report  in  Home  Mission  Aid,  a  forty- 
two-page  pamphlet  replete  with  tables,  charts,  and  statistical 
analyses.  Dr.  C.  Luther  Fry,  author  of  American  Vil- 
lages and  Diagnosing  the  Rural  Church,  directed  the  in- 
vestigation and  signs  the  report.  Quoting  Mr.  Eastman's 
charge,  Dr.  Fry  then  asks,  "In  the  light  of  these  charges, 
what  do  the  facts  show?"  And,  on  the  basis  of  the  evi- 
dence, disclosed  by  the  investigation,  he  concludes: 


THE 

1.  The    amounts   of   home-mission   money   distributed    each 
year  by  Protestant  bodies  are  large.     Five  denominations  alone 
are  known  to  give  an  aggregate  of  more  than  $5,000,000  each 
year. 

2.  Most  of  the  home-mission  moneys  distributed  to  churches 
are  given  to  native-white  churches.     In  the  case  of  the  Pres- 
byterians,   the    amount   turned   over    to    native-white    churches 
was  $946,000  out  of  $1,333,000,  or  more  than  70  per  cent  of 
the    total.      In    the    sample    of    Protestant    Episcopal    churches 
studied,  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  money  given  as  aid  went  to 
native-white    churches.      Home-mission    grants    are,    therefore, 
being  used  primarily  to  help  native-white  rather  than  Negro, 
Indian,   or  foreign   churches. 

3.  The  great  majority  of  native-white  churches   aided   are 
located  in  rural  areas.    Out  of  2,121  native-white  Presbyterian 
churches,    1,700,    or    four-fifths,    were    so    located.      For    the 
Protestant  Episcopal  churches  studied,  this  proportion  was  60 
per  cent,  and  for  the  Baptist  it  was  over  70  per  cent. 

4.  The  fact  that  by  far  the  largest  group  of  churches  receiv- 
ing aid  are  native-white  churches  in  rural  areas,  becomes  doubly 
important  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
rural   churches    aided — particularly    those    in    villages — are    in 
communities   in   which   several   other   Protestant   churches    are 
located.     Analysis  of  343   aided  churches,  located  in  small  vil- 
lages of  1,000  population  or  less,  revealed  that  205,  or  nearly 
60  per  cent,  of  them  were  in  places  that  had  at  least  one  other 
Protestant  church. 

At  an  unofficial  conference  called  in  Cleveland  several 
months  ago  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  the  Home 
Missions  Council  and  the  Council  of  Women  for  Home 
Missions,  nearly  five  hundred  representatives  of  some  three 
score  church  bodies  met  to  consider  evils  of  competition  and 
overlapping  in  church  circles  and  adopted  a  five-year  pro- 
gram to  eliminate  over-churching,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
denomination.  Here  are  more  facts,  collected  by  a  respon- 
sible agency  from  the  figures  of  the  churches  themselves,  to 
buttress  the  efforts  of  all  who  are  working  to  efface  the  old 
evils  of  wasteful  division,  and  to  guide  the  churches  toward 
a  mutually  helpful  way  of  unity  and  cooperation. 

WORKINQ  WIVES 

WHEN  the  census  of  1920  revealed  that  one  woman 
wage-earner  out  of  four  was  married,  it  raised  a 
clear  question  as  to  the  changes  that  beset  American  homes 
in  this  changing  generation.  A  recent  report  from  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Labor  shows  the  further  course 
of  industrialization  in  one  city.  In  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
with  a  total  population  of  67,000,  one-third  of  all  the  in- 
dustrial workers  are  women,  and  half  of  these  are  married 
women.  In  the  manufacturing  industries,  cigars  head  the 
list  with  62  per  cent  of  its  women  employes  married ;  metal 
and  machinery  come  next  with  58  per  cent;  wood  products 
and  shoes,  with  52  and  51  per  cent  respectively.  In  mercan- 
tile establishments,  where  youth  is  undoubtedly  an  asset, 
33  per  cent  are  married ;  in  restaurants,  45  per  cent.  And 
apparently  the  wives  worked  side  by  side  with  their  single 
sisters,  with  very  little  discernible  allowance  for  the  "house- 
keeping" which  supposedly  they  must  have  put  in  nights 
and  Sundays.  Their  pay  envelopes  showed  just  about  the 
same  annual  wage — $877.72 — and  their  hours  of  work  were 
approximately  the  same,  though  the  single  women  worked 
a  larger  amount  of  overtime.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  women 
workers  of  Binghamton  are  in  the  age  group  21-44  years, 
when  presumably  they  have  passed  the  first  fling  for  freedom 
and  silk  stockings  and  settled  down  to  an  industrial  career. 
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A  reflection  of  some  of  the  intangible  effects  of  the  work 
of  wives  appears  in  the  course  of  a  detailed  study  of  257 
families  published  by  the  Boston  Family  Welfare  Society 
in  its  current  annual  report.  Almost  all  of  the  women  had 
worked  before  marriage,  but  only  a  few  had  continued  imme- 
diately afterward.  The  rest  were  drawn  back  later  by  the 
insufficient  wage  of  the  husband,  or  his  illness  or  death  or 
desertion.  Three-quarters  of  these  women  said  they  liked 
to  work — under  their  circumstances — liked  the  increased 
income,  the  change  and  sociability,  the  sense  of  stability.  Of 
the  rest,  a  third  found  they  had  too  many  home  cares  on 
their  minds,  12  thought  the  work  and  hours  too  hard,  a 
few  felt  themselves  ill-used.  Of  113  husbands  whose  atti- 
tude to  their  wives'  work  was  known,  84  approved,  22 
heartily  disapproved,  and  seven  were  indifferent.  In  8 1 
instances  family  relationships  seemed  unaffected ;  in  64,  the 
man's  sense  of  responsibility  was  lessened,  and  in  14  there 
was  much  friction  as  a  result  of  the  wife's  work,  while  in 
22  instances  the  happiness  of  the  wife  in  being  able  to  earn, 
her  greater  sense  of  equality,  her  freedom  from  worry  over 
debts,  seemed  to  ensure  a  more  normal  family  life.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  mothers  showed  no  change  in  attitude  toward 
their  children,  16  were  reported  as  more  nagging,  15  as  more 
affectionate  and  solicitous.  In  104  families  the  children's 
attitude  seemed  unaffected;  in  53,  the  mother's  working 
seemed  to  bring  increased  loyalty  and  responsibility  on  their 
part,  in  1 5  instances  the  change  was  for  the  worse. 

Basically,  the  Family  Welfare  Society  was  interested  in 
the  effect  of  women's  employment  on  the  quality  of  family 
life,  and  here,  too,  the  estimates  of  experienced  social  work- 
ers, long  acquainted  with  the  families,  showed,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  diverse  results.  In  24  of  the  instances  in 
which  a  judgment  seemed  possible,  there  was  no  apparent 
change  in  family  unity;  in  49  cases,  the  change  was  for  the 
better,  and  in  an  equal  number  disruptive,  while  for  the 
remaining  52  the  workers  felt  that  they  did  not  know  the 
situation  sufficiently  well  to  venture  an  opinion.  Apparently, 
generally  and  increasingly,  wives  must  work,  but  the  out- 
come will  be  determined  both  by  individual  situations  and 
our  increasing  skill  in  adapting  social  standards  and  safe- 
guards to  meet  an  inevitable  situation. 

CONGRATULATIONS  TO  FISK 

FEW  journals  have  so  ably  given  form  to  both  measured 
experience  and  glowing  imagination  as  has  Opportunity, 
the  monthly  publication  of  the  National  Urban  League. 
The  five  years  since  its  founding  have  seen  much  of  the 
cultural  renascence  of  the  younger  generation  of  Negro 
writers  and  artists — a  period  signalized  in  the  recent  publica- 
tion of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund,  A  Decade  of  Negro  Self- 
Expression,  compiled  by  Alain  Locke.  While  the  pages  of 
Opportunity  have  given  an  opening  to  this  growing  and 
distinctive  movement  in  American  art,  they  have  carried 
also  a  convincing  record  of  social  and  economic  research  and 
analysis,  which  has  helped  to  create  a  new  point  of  view 
regarding  Negro  social  problems.  Announcement  has  just 
been  made  that  Charles  S.  Johnson,  editor  of  Opportunity 
since  its  start  and  director  of  the  department  of  research  and 
investigation  of  the  National  Urban  League,  is  to  resign 
these  offices  on  September  I  to  become  director  of  the  newly 
organized  department  of  social  science  at  Fisk  University. 
We  hope  Opportunity  will  be  able  to  carry  on  the  dual, 
yet  unified,  tradition  which  he  so  successfully  inaugurated 
and  maintained  ;  we  know  that  Fisk  is  to  be  congratulated. 


SOCIAL    PRACTICE 


Shall  Social  Workers  Punish? 


By  BURR  BLACKBURN 


s 


OCIAL  workers  generally  are  opposed  to  punish- 
ment as  a  method  of  dealing  with  criminals,  be- 
lieving that  case-work  adjustment,  hospital  and 
medical  treatment,  reeducation,  vocational  guidance, 
and  so  on,  should  be  used  in  its  place.  Yet  we  are 


controlling  conduct.  We  are  advocating  its  abolition  in 
disciplining  children,  and  it  can  hardly  be  more  effective  in 
cases  of  hardened  adults. 

"But  what  of  justice  to  the  unfortunate  victim  of  adult 
viciousness  ?"    If  a  fine  is  collected,  it  goes  to  support  the 


likely  to  consider  the  criminal  courts  as  necessary  for  pur-      more  vicious  criminal-court  system — not  to  the  victim.    If 


poses  of  compulsion  in  cases  of  our  own,  and  some  of  us 
advocate  laws  prescribing  criminal  penalties  for  deserting 
parents,  illegitimate  fathers,  sex  offenders,  and  the  like. 
Recently  we  have  been  agitating  for  criminal  jurisdiction  in 
juvenile  courts  over  adults  who  contribute  to  the  delinquency 
of  children,  contending  that  the  real  offenders  in  children's 
cases  are  always  adults,  and  therefore  the  adults  should  be 


there  is  a  prison  sentence,  the  victim  may  enjoy  revenge, 
but  hardly  justice.  Some  states  provide  a  daily  allowance 
of  fifty  cents  toward  the  support  of  the  prisoner's  wife  and 
children — enough  to  feed  the  family  dog.  "But  the  public 
must  be  protected !"  A  short  period  in  prison — our  school 
of  crime — turns  the  prisoner  out  more  vicious  and  less 
responsible.  It  is  time  we  social  workers  were  recognizing 


punished.    Not  content  with  civil  procedure  in  illegitimacy      that   courts  and   prisons  will   never  afford   the  public  pro- 
cases  and  desertion  cases,  we  have  developed  an  elaborate 
criminal  procedure. 

The  family  case  workers  have  been   insisting   that  they 
should  never  be  required  to  appear  in  court  as  complainant 


tection.  "But  there  is  probation !"  Yes,  there  is  probation. 
There  is  the  point  where  we  have  been  traitors  to  the 
principles  of  case  work.  We  have  fallen  back  upon  the 
threat  of  dire  punishment  to  enforce  our  plans  upon  the 


or    prosecutor    because    it    produces    distrust   and    suspicion      individual.    The  presence  of  that  threat  is  enough  to  handi- 

among  their  clients.    They  recognize  that  legal  compulsion 

is  the  antithesis  of  case  work,  but  seem  to  have  the  idea 

that    some    clients    need    case    work,    and    others    criminal 

prosecution.     How    does    this 

jibe     with     our     oft-repeated 

contention      that      what      the 

criminal  needs  is  not  a  prison, 

but    a    hospital — of    course    a 

hospital  with  a  staff  of  social 

workers  ?    How  are  the  efforts 

of    social    workers    to    secure 

legislation  calling  for  criminal 

prosecution    and    penalties,    to 

be   reconciled   with   case-work 

methods? 

Is  this  clandestine  relation- 
ship with  the  punishment 
dogma  an  evidence  of  infi- 
delity to  case  work?  Or  is  it 
an  evidence  of  pure  laziness — 
a  desire  to  shirk  the  more 
difficult  cases  ?  Do  we  actually 
believe  that  the  element  of 
punishment,  or  the  fear  of  it, 
adds  anything  to  the  case- 
work method  ?  Is  the  deserted 
or  illegitimate  or  abused  child 
our  client  any  more  than  the 
offending  adult?  It  would 
seem  that  our  close  contact 
with  humanity  would  have 
eliminated  all  faith  in  fear  of 
punishment  as  a  means  of 


cap  the  most  sympathetic  case  worker,  to  vitiate  the  service 

of  the  ordinary  one. 

The  case-work  method  assumes  that  people  need  indi- 
vidual treatment,  not  punish- 
ment. Then  should  we  not 
divorce  ourselves  entirely  from 
the  criminal  courts?  Doctors 
and  social  workers — the  two 
professional  groups  committed 
to  individual  treatment — can 
eventually  substitute  their 
method  for  the  mass  revenge 
of  archaic  criminal  law,  but 
not  by  compromising  with  it. 
I  suggest,  therefore,  that  hav- 
ing established  the  paternity 
and  financial  responsibility  of 
the  illegitimate  father  by  civil 
procedure,  the  weekly  or 
monthly  payments  should  be 
collected  without  criminal 
action.  This  may  require  legal 
levy  on  the  father's  wages  or 
income.  It  may  mean  that  a 
state  will  have  to  pass  a 
statute  permitting  such  col- 
lections on  court  orders  issued 
in  other  states,  and  that  social 
agencies  in  various  cities  will 
need  to  collaborate  instead  of 
depending  upon  extradition. 
It  would  require  case  work  to 
assist  the  father  in  securing 


Linoleum   cut   by    Helen    Coolidge 
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work  to  meet  his  obligations,  rather  than  imprisoning  him. 
The  same  principles  would  apply  in  cases  of  desertion. 

In  cases  of  parental  cruelty  and  neglect  we  gain  nothing 
by  criminal  prosecution.  Legal  change  of  custody  of  the 
child  is  always  possible  as  a  last  resort,  but  greater  faith  in 
our  case-work  method  should  obviate  such  a  major  operation 
in  most  instances.  Child-labor  laws  can  be  enforced  by  civil 
damages  from  the  employer  to  the  child,  as  in  the  new 
provisions  of  the  workmen's  compensation  laws.  Why  not 
seek  a  child-labor  law  enforcing  the  payment  of  double 
wages  for  all  back  time  that  a  child  has  been  illegally  em- 
ployed ?  Compulsory  school-attendance  laws  require  no 
enforcement  by  punitive  penalties.  What  the  parents  need 
is  intensive  case  work  by  the  school-attendance  officer,  or 
the  visiting  teacher.  A  violator  of  the  child-placing  law 
could  be  sued  for  damages  in  the  name  of  the  mother,  or 
for  payment  of  the  expenses  of  replacement  by  the  licensed 
agency.  Loan  sharks  and  salary  buyers  could  be  forced  at 
civil  law  to  reimburse  their  victims,  not  to  pay  a  criminal- 
court  fine  for  the  support  of  political  office-holders.  Per- 
haps we  may  have  to  seek  legislation  to  relieve  social 
agencies,  or  certain  classes  of  litigants,  from  paying  civil- 
court  costs  when  the  judgment  does  not  assess  them  upon 
the  defendant.  Much  civil  law  may  have  to  be  revised,  and 
we  can  tackle  this  job  with  more  zest  when  we  finally 
realize  that  the  animal  revenge  of  criminal  punishment 
cannot  be  associated  with  social  case  work. 

I  believe  in  financial  restoration  and  redress  by  civil 
proceedings  wherever  the  injury  can  be  measured  in  dollars 
and  cents.  The  collection  of  such  damages  might  well  be 
a  part  of  case-work  treatment  for  the  offender.  But 
criminal-court  fines  get  into  the  wrong  pockets,  and  in- 
carceration in  prisons — destroying  character  and  earning 
capacity — is  brutal  and  inexcusable. 

If  the  client  needs  isolation  for  his  own  or  the  public's 
safety,  then  we  should  not  rest  until  we  have  him  com- 
mitted to  the  proper  hospital,  remembering  the  while  that 
should  we  get  him  committed  to  prison,  unless  he  has 
committed  murder,  he  will  be  discharged  in  a  few  years,  a 
more  dangerous  person  than  he  was  before. 

The  best  way  to  reform  the  criminal  courts  and  prisons 
is  not  to  use  them.  Let  them  go  the  way  of  the  pest-houses 
and  the  almshouses.  If  the  doctors  and  social  workers  will 
pull  together,  their  technique  will  ultimately  triumph. 

Mr.  Blackburn  gives  an  unequivocal  answer  to  the 
question  which  he  raises.  Readers  who  feel  otherwise  on 
the  subject  of  divorcing  social  work  and  the  criminal  courts 
are  invited  to  reply — briefly! 

Supporting  Social  Work 

By  RAYMOND  CLAPP 

THAT  a  period  of  relative  static  in  Community  Fund 
result  need  not  mean  a  correspondingly  static  condition 
in  social  work,  is  shown  by  the  recent  experience  in  Cleve- 
land. Within  its  first  two  years,  1920  and  1921,  the  Cleve- 
land Community  Fund  succeeded  in  nearly  tripling  the 
contribution  support  of  local  social  agencies  over  what  they 
had  received  in  1919.  The  rate  of  increase  then  subsided  to 
approximately  2  per  cent  a  year.  It  took  several  years  to 
consolidate  the  gains  made  in  1920  and  1921,  but  by  1924 
Cleveland  social  work  had  learned  so  well  to  use  this  added 
money  that  the  demands  for  bigger  budgets  became  more 
and  more  insistent. 


Some  study  of  conditions  in  sister  cities  at  that  time  made 
us  realize  that  there  were  other  sources  of  supply  than  the 
fund.  Considerable  attention  has  already  been  given  by  the 
budget  committee  to  earnings  from  hospital  patients  and 
other  beneficiaries,  on  the  principle  that  self-supporting 
citizens  should  pay  full  cost  when  they  receive  service  from 
social  agencies.  But  little  attention  had  been  given  to  endow- 
ment, or  to  tax  support  of  governmentally  administered 
social  work,  as  resources  in  meeting  the  social  needs  of  the 
community.  An  appreciable  change  in  attitude  has  resulted 
from  these  studies  and  has  had  a  very  definite  effect  upon 
plans  for  social  financing  in  Cleveland.  That  there  are 
four  important  sources  of  income  for  social  work,  is  indicated 
by  a  final  tabulation  which  has  just  been  completed.  Social 
work  in  Cleveland  received,  in  1924,  as  income  from  all 
sources  available  for  current  expense,  $12,262,000.  In 
1926,  the  corresponding  figure  was  $13,836,000,  an  increase 
of  $1,574,000,  or  13  per  cent.  Of  this  increase  only  one- 
sixth,  or  $261,000,  came  from  contributions,  practically  all 
of  it  through  the  Community  Fund ;  $270,000  came  from 
endowment  income;  $481,000  through  added  tax  support; 
and  $562,000  from  increased  earnings.  The  rate  of  growth 
of  each  of  these  sources  was:  contributions,  6  per  cent; 
earnings,  12  per  cent;  taxes,  18  per  cent;  and  endowment 
income,  31  per  cent.  This  covers  all  the  agencies  in  the 
Community  Fund,  as  well  as  non-Community  Fund  agencies, 
mostly  endowed,  doing  similar  work,  and  those  govern- 
mental departments  whose  service  parallels  that  of  Com- 
munity Fund  agencies.  A  fifth  resource,  that  of  economy, 
is  being  stressed  as  well,  but  its  results  cannot  be  counted 
in  the  same  way. 

Social-agency  financing,  we  are  coming  to  see,  involves 
much  more  on  the  part  of  agencies  than  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  on  budget  committees,  cussing  out  the  campaign 
organization,  or  extracting  a  few  extra  dollars  from  board 
members  on  one  excuse  or  another.  It  involves  particularly 
the  development  and  increasing  use  of  all  the  available 
resources,  rather  than  sole  dependence  upon  relief  in  the 
form  of  the  fund  budget.  In  this  broad  view  of  social-work 
finance,  the  whole  responsibility  no  longer  rests  only  on  the 
fund;  every  agency  has  its  own  task  and  its  own  obligation, 
working  in  cooperation  with  others,  to  develop  earnings, 
endowment,  and  economies,  and  to  strengthen  the  cor- 
responding governmental  departments,  as  well  as  to  support 
the  Community  Fund. 


FOUR  children  and  three  pigeons:  Could  a  foster  home  be 
found  in  New  York  to  squeeze  them  all  in?  The  captain  of 
the  caravan,  a  sturdy  ten-year-old,  felt  solemnly  responsible  for 
his  little  brother  and  his  sisters,  but  enquired  wistfully  whether, 
if  one  home  couldn't  hold  them  all,  could  it  hold  at  least  one 
boy  and  three  pigeons?  But  one  of  the  foster  mothers  of  the 
Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society  felt  that  here  were  just 
the  children  she  wanted,  pigeons  notwithstanding,  and  she'd 
manage  a  roost  somehow.  The  next  day  when  the  visitor 
called,  the  ten-year-old  greeted  her  with  a  broad  smile  and  led 
her  straight  to  the  roof  where,  providentially,  a  neighbor  had  a 
bird-house :  Mrs.  M.  had  found  a  foster  home  for  the  pigeons  too. 

THOSE  supposedly  inexorable  laws  of  demand  and  supply 
seem  to  have  met  a  check  in  the  realm  of  Philadelphia  babies, 
according  to  a  recent  newspaper  interview  with  Mrs.  Henry 
Hall  Sinnamon,  assistant  director  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  of  Pennsylvania  and  president  of  the  Women's  Re- 
publican Club  of  that  state.  "I  wish  we  had  more  abandoned 
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children  to  give  to  people  who  want  them,"  Mrs.  Sinnamon  is 
quoted  as  saying.  "It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  our 
supply  is  not  equal  to  our  demand.  .  .  Bring  on  the  babies. 
We  will  try  to  find  homes  for  them  and,  if  unsuccessful,  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  will  be  a  mother  to  them.  I  know  for 
certain  that  Philadelphia  has  a  heart."  Without  casting  any 
aspersions  on  the  cardiac  qualities  of  the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love,  certain  foot-sore  social  workers  may  heave  a  sigh  as 
their  alarmed  imagination  envisages  a  line  forming  to  the  left. 

REPLYING  to  some  of  the  questions  raised  by  Bertha  B. 
Howell  in  What  is  the  Boy  Problem?  (The  Survey,  April  15, 
1928),  John  F.  Pero,  Jr.,  visitor  for  the  Massachusetts  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  writes  to  tell  the  plans  of  the 
Boyology  Council  recently  organized  in  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. In  1927  about  250  men  of  all  creeds  attended  an 
intensive  course  on  boyology,  and  out  of  that  grew  a  Boyology 
Club  with  150  members,  which  in  turn  organized  a  volunteer 
council  to  fill  in  the  gaps  in  the  work  for  boys  now  being  done 
by  private  and  public  agencies.  The  council  will  endeavor  to 
act  as  a  clearing  house,  keeping  the  agencies  informed  of  new 
developments  in  this  field,  helping  in  the  promotion  of  legis- 
lation affecting  boys,  and  instituting  an  employment  bureau 
which  will  have  the  cooperation  of  local  concerns  which  employ 
young  workers,  while  a  home-finding  department,  with  expert 
investigators,  will  list,  examine  and  supervise  foster  homes  for 
boys  in  need  of  this  kind  of  care — a  present  lack  in  Springfield. 
Other  members  will  aid  in  the  supervision  of  boys  on  parole 
from  correctional  institutions,  and  a  representative  of  the 
council  will  sit  in  at  all  juvenile-court  sessions  to  assist  the 
present  over-worked  probation  staff  in  preventive  work.  All 
the  work  of  the  council  will  be  given  on  a  volunteer  basis  at 
the  start,  but  it  is  hoped  later  to  obtain  paid  executives.  Mr. 
Pero,  who  may  be  addressed  at  34  Belmont  Avenue,  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts,  will  gladly  answer  questions. 


COMMITMENTS  TO  JAILS  AND  WORKHOUSES  PER  100,000  POPULATION 
FOR  1910  AND  1923* 


Ohio 


Massachusetts 


New  York 


New  Jersey 


Pennsylvania 


Illinois 


Indiana 

United   States 

•Enumerated   for   first   six   months   and    estimated   for   the   rest   of  the  year. 

Despite  the  rumors  of  crime  waves,  these  records  of  commitments 
to  jails  and  workhouses  per  100,000  of  population  for  1910  and 
1923  show  a  marked  decline  for  the  United  States  as  a  -whole  and 
for  all  the  states  listed  except  Ohio.  This  chart  is  taken  from  a 
study  by  the  Ohio  Institute,  published  in  the  Ohio  Citizen,  No.  27-9, 
which  stresses  in  its  recommendations  for  Ohio  more  effective  pre- 
ventive measures  and  more  thorough  study  of  the  individual 
offender,  from  which  it  would  Ire  possible  to  classify  prisoners  for 
treatment,  and  to  facilitate  the  use  of  parole  and  probation. 


Pertinent  Publications 

INTERVIEWS,  by  a  Committee  of  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers.  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers,  130  Bast  22  St.,  New  York  City.  Price  $1.00. 

Helen  L.  Myrick  was  chairman  of  the  Chicago  com- 
mittee which  presents  these  "isolated  bits  of  laboratory 
material  in  the  rough"  as  the  first  monograph  in  a 
series  on  methods,  techniques,  organization,  and  pur- 
poses of  social  work  projected  by  the  association. 
Actual  interviews  in  cases  of  various  types  are  pub- 
lished to  illustrate  processes  of  analysis  and  interpreta- 
tion, with  a  general  discussion  on  the  place  of  the 
interview  in  social  work  and  a  selected  bibliography. 

THE  ILLINOIS  ADOPTION  LAW  AND  ITS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, by  Elinor  Nims.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
Price  $1.50. 

"The  problems  attendant  upon  the  practice  of  giving 
children  in  adoption,"  declares  Miss  Nims,  "arise  very 
largely  out  of  the  lack  of  procedure  for  bridging  the 
gap  between  the  activities  of  the  social  agencies  on  the 
one  hand,  which  are  concerned  with  the  social  con- 
sequences, and  those  of  the  courts  on  the  other,  whose 
interest  has  in  the  past  been  largely  absorbed  by  the 
legal  considerations."  The  present  study  is  designed 
to  set  out  the  problems  arising  under  the  present 
Illinois  law,  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  such  a 
chasm  exists  in  Illinois,  and  to  suggest  possible  means 
of  bridging  it. 

STAMMERING,  by  Isador  H.  Coriat,  M.D.  Nervous  and  Mental 
Disease  Publishing  Company,  New  York  City.  Price  $2.00. 

A  psychoanalytic  interpretation,  by  one  of  the  pioneer 
leaders  in  this  field,  of  the  problems  of  the  stammerer, 
the  analytic  treatment  and  prevention  of  stammering. 

OLD  AGE  SECURITY.  American  Association  for  Old  Age 
Security,  104  fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Price  50  cents. 

Proceedings  of  the  first  national  conference  on  old-age 
security,  held  in  New  York  City  in  April,  with 
addresses  by  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain,  James  H. 
Maurer,  Edward  B.  Lyman,  I.  M.  Rubinow  and 
others. 

CASE  WORK  AND  THE  COMMUNITY.  Report  of  a  Committee 
of  the  1926  Institute  of  Family  Social  Work.  American  Associa- 
tion for  Organising  Family  Social  Work,  130  East  22  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Through  the  publication  of  these  and  other  proceed- 
ings, social  workers  generally  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  follow  the  interesting  and  able  discussions  evoked 
at  the  sessions  of  the  Institute  of  Family  Social  Work. 
The  present  pamphlet  deals  with  the  development  of 
the  district  record  and  the  recording  of  information 
on  community  resources.  Reports  of  the  1927  Institute 
Committee  on  Measurements,  in  mimeograph  form, 
are  also  available. 

SHALL  ALL  OUR  CHILDREN  LIVE  ABUNDANTLY,  by 
Elisabeth  Taylor  Shipley.  Welfare  Federation  of  Reading  and 
Berks  County,  Pa. 

The  detailed  and  discriminating  report  of  a  survey  of 
children  in  Berks  county  under  the  care  of  institutions 
and  agencies  during  the  period  November  I,  1925,  to 
October  31,  1926,  made  by  Miss  Shipley  under  the 
auspices  of  the  children's  division  of  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  of  the  Welfare  Federation. 


HEALTH 


The  Village  Doctor 

By  EDMUND  N.  HUYCK 


THE  sick  man  in  the  city  is  faced  with  a  bewilder- 
ing  array   of   medical   services.      He   may   change 
physicians  as  he  changes  restaurants  until  he  finds 
one  that  pleases  him.     Surgeons  are  ready  to  per- 
form   every    operation,    specialists    to    give    every 
treatment  known  to  medical  science.     He  may  be  attended 
by  followers  of  many  systems,  healed  by  disciples  of  sev- 
eral faiths,  and  is  lucky  if  he  escapes  the  hands  of  plain 
imposters. 

Meanwhile  his  fellow  citizen  living  in  the  country  may 
search  throughout  a  radius  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  and 
in  several  villages  to  find  a  doctor  who  will  come  to  see 
his  sick  wife  or  child. 

When  I  was  a  small  boy,  a  good  many  years  ago,  living 
in  a  little  country  village  many  miles  from  a  city  or  a 
railway,  one  of  my  most  vivid  impressions  was  of  the  old 
doctor,  seated  in  the  curved-back  leather-cushioned  chair 
(which,  with  its  legs  removed,  had  been  nailed  to  the  seat 
of  his  cart)  driving  his  sorrel  horse  through  the  village 
street  and  out  into  the  country  to  visit  his  patients.  My 
clearest  recollection  is  watching  him  tap  out  from  bottles 
little  piles  of  white  powder,  mix  them  with  the  blade  of 
his  knife,  separate  the  mixture  into  a  number  of  equal 
piles  and  fold  each  neatly  in  a  white  paper.  Colossal  in 
size  and  terrible  in  taste  they  were,  to  the  small  throats 
for  which  they  were  intended.  I  don't  know  what  his 
education  had  been.  A  few  years'  work  with  his  predecessor 
in  the  village,  a  few  lectures  in  the  city  twenty-five  miles 
away,  supplemented  by  reading  and  by  many  years  of  ex- 
perience, he  may  have  possessed  as  nearly  the  total  sum 
of  the  medical  knowledge  of  his  day  as  does  many  a  prac- 
titioner today.  Nearly  fifty  years  have  passed  since  he 
died,  and  his  successors  have  followed  him  or  gone  to  more 
lucrative  fields.  The  little  village  is  now  without  a 
doctor,  but  in  a  village  eight  miles  farther  in  the 
hills  another  doctor  is  carrying  on  with  the  same  spirit 
and  with  his  automobile  is  covering  ten  miles  as  quickly  as 
the  old  doctor  could  go  two.  He  comes  from  those  same 
hills,  the  doctor  of  today.  Some  years  ago  his  old  father, 
sitting  before  the  door  of  his  farm  house,  told  me  how  the 
news  of  Lincoln's  assassination  reached  them  early  the  next 
morning  though  they  were  thirty  miles  from  a  telegraph 
office. 

But  I  venture  to  say  this  man  would  not  be  a  physician 
were  it  not  that,  when  he  wished  to  study  medicine,  there 
was  a  medical  school  in  the  city  thirty  miles  away.  At 
least  it  is  doubtful  if  he  would  have  returned  to  this  coun- 
try practice  had  he  gone  to  a  great  medical  university  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  his  home.  His  education  is  vastly  bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  old  doctor  years  ago.  He  keeps  in 
close  touch  with  the  medical  college  and  teaching  hospital, 


where  I  often  see  him  and  learn  that  he  has  patients  there 
for  observation  or  operation.  And  he  cooperates  with  the 
state  health  department  in  every  possible  way,  is  town  health 
officer  and  recently  took  the  post-graduate  course  offered 
to  health  officers  by  the  medical  college  and  state  health  de- 
partment. 

The  average  villager  of  fifty  years  ago  lived  and  died 
under  the  care  of  the  village  doctor,  confident  in  either 
event  that  he  had  done  the  best  he  could  for  himself.  To- 
day, if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  doctor  in  his  vil- 
lage or  in  one  near  by,  and  that  doctor's  medicine  does  not 
produce  the  expected  immediate  result,  or  if  the  doctor 
gives  him  no  medicine  knowing  full  well  none  is  needed, 
the  telephone,  his  automobile  and,  in  good  weather,  excel- 
lent roads  are  available  and  he  will  drive  many  miles  and 
spend  many  dollars  to  consult  some  one  else  recommended 
by  a  neighbor  or  by  an  appealing  advertisement.  The  new 
advice  may  be  good  or  bad  but  it  lacks  at  least  the  under- 
standing of  continued  observation.  Not  long  ago  I  met 
a  farmer  walking  along  the  road  near  his  home.  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  had  a  good  winter.  "Not  very,"  he  said.  "I 
got  played  out  last  fall,  my  heart  went  bad  on  me  but  I 
am  doctoring  with  Dr.  X  in  the  city  now  and  I  feel  a  lot 
better."  I  don't  know  Dr.  X  but  I  do  know  that  a  few 
miles  from  that  farmer's  home  there  is  an  excellent  doctor 
who  could  do  everything  possible  for  him  and  who  would 
readily  secure  hospital  diagnosis  or  consulting  advice  if 
there  were  the  slightest  reason  for  it. 

The  country  doctor  is  coming  to  feel  that  he  is  relied 
on  largely  in  emergencies,  in  bad  weather  or  when  roads  to 
the  city  are  impassable.  That  is  why  some  of  them  are 
leaving  the  country  and  no  one  is  willing  to  take  the 
vacant  places. 

THE  remedy  for  this  situation  rests,  I  believe,  in  medical 
education :  first,  of  the  people  themselves  to  the  knowl- 
edge that,  by  careful  scientific  investigation,  it  has  been  de- 
termined that  the  local  general  pratitioner  can  care  ade- 
quately for  90  per  cent  of  their  ills  and  can  and  will  render 
the  greatest  assistance  in  the  other  10  per  cent. 

Then  we  must  have  medical  schools  located  outside  the 
great  metropolitan  areas,  which  will  feel  and  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  the  region  surrounding  them.  The  dean  of 
a  metropolitan  school  told  me  recently  that  few  if  any  of 
their  students,  most  of  whom  came  from  that  area,  even 
considered  locating  outside  the  metropolitan  district  in 
which  the  school  is  located.  It  is  a  fact  that  men  are  apt 
to  settle  near  their  homes  or  near  the  school  from  which 
they  graduate  or  the  hospital  where  they  serve  as  interns. 

Many  medical  schools  still  exist  in  this  country — in  spite 
of  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  schools  from  one  hundred 
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Even  if  all  the  doctors  in  northeastern  New  York 
keep  in  active  practice  for  forty  years  or  more,  the 
district  served  by  the  Albany  Medical  College  will 
need  these  hundreds  of  new  recruits  to  replace 
those  who  fall  out  by  reason  of  death  or  retirement 

and  sixty-two  in  1906,  to  eighty  in  1927 — which  are  admir- 
ably located  to  undertake  this  work,  and  at  least  one  school 
has  formed  a  definite  plan  and  program  for  dealing  with 
the  situation. 

In  this  plan — that  of  the  Albany  Medical  College,  for 
instance — it  is  proposed  through  a  department  of  regional 
extension  of  medical  education,  by  means  of  lectures,  through 
newspapers  and  magazines,  by  pamphlets  and  any  other 
possible  form  of  publicity,  to  teach  the  people  of  remote 
country  villages  and  farming  communities  to  rely  on  their 
local  doctors.  Next,  the  students  accepted  by  the  school 
come,  so  far  as  possible,  from  this  region.  They  are  taught 
the  ideals  of  general  practice,  the  chief  aim  of  the  school 
being  to  make  thoroughly  trained  general  practitioners  of 
medicine.  On  graduation,  opportunities  in  villages  and 


small  towns  carefully  surveyed  as  to  needs  and  adequate  in- 
come are  placed  before  them,  and  they  are  shown  that  they 
can  be  of  great  and  far-reaching  service  and  find  many  satis- 
factions and  compensations  in  life  in  the  country.  More- 
over, by  ones  and  twos  and  threes  they  are  taking  up  prac- 
tice in  these  communities,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  if  their 
medical  school  does  not  send  them  out  and  then  forget  all 
about  them.  What  they  want  (and  they  say  it  very  defi- 
nitely) is  to  have  their  school  back  of  them,  interested  in 
what  they  are  doing  and  ready  to  help  them  when  it  is 
possible.  They  want  to  come  back  to  the  school  whenever 
they  can  to  learn  new  methods,  to  study,  perhaps  one  sub- 
ject, perhaps  in  short  courses.  They  may  need  some  one 
to  take  their  practice  while  they  are  away.  To  supply  this 
need  is  part  of  the  program. 

They  want  to  take  their  patients  to  the  nearest  hospital 
and  to  have  the  staff  there  also  interested  in  them  and  their 
work.  In  fact,  this  must  be  a  cooperative  effort  through 
the  whole  region  radiating  from  the  medical  school  and 
teaching  hospitals  as  a  center,  out  through  the  other  cities 
and  larger  towns  with  their  hospitals  to  the  most  remote 
village  and  the  isolated  homes  surrounding  it. 

The  great  metropolitan  university  schools  cannot  under- 
take this  work;  they  are  too  remote,  they  have  too  many 
other  important  interests  and  aims.  But  the  smaller  uni- 
versity medical  schools  so  located  as  to  make  it  possible, 
should  give  this  subject  the  most  serious  thought.  Any  one 
of  these  schools  that  has  the  courage  to  adopt  such  a  pro- 
gram deserves  the  sympathetic  interest  and  encouragement 
of  all  who  have  a  comprehension  of  what  even  a  partial 
solution  of  this  problem  will  mean  to  the  people  of  this 
country  who  live  outside  the  cities  and  large  towns. 


Fewer  and  Better  Nurses 

The  First  Report  of  the  Grading  Committee 


By  EDWIN  R.  EMBREE 


THREE  landmarks  stand  out  in  nursing  education 
in  America  since  the  World  War.  The  first  is  the 
work  of  a  committee  of  which  Professor  C.  E.-A. 
Winslow  was  chairman  and  Josephine  Goldmark 
director,  whose  study,  financed  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  ended  in  1923  with  the  first  formal  systematic 
presentation  of  facts  bearing  upon  this  profession.  The 
second  was  the  establishment  at  Yale  University  of  a 
brilliant  experiment  in  nursing  education  under  the  direction 
of  Annie  Goodrich,  which  is  attempting  among  other  things 
to  put  into  practice  the  more  important  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Miss  Goldmark's  committee.  This  Yale  School, 
with  a  university  environment,  university  standards,  and  the 
intelligent  and  courageous  leadership  of  Miss  Goodrich,  is 
having  an  influence  on  nursing  which  it  is  difficult  to  over- 
estimate. Now  follows  the  third  epoch  in  this  recent 
progress  in  nursing  education,  the  five-year  study  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Grading  of  Nursing  Schools,  under  the 
direction  of  May  Ayres  Burgess,  whose  first  published 
"report  of  progress"  has  just  come  from  the  press.  (Nurses, 
Patients  and  Pocketbooks,  by  May  Ayres  Burgess.  Com- 
mittee on  the  Grading  of  Nursing  Schools,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The 
Survey.)  This  group,  which  has  Dr.  William  Darrach, 
Dean  of  the  Medical  School  at  Columbia  University,  as 


chairman,  and  Mary  M.  Roberts,  editor  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Nursing,  as  special  consultant,  includes  rep- 
resentatives officially  appointed  from  the  national  associa- 
tions in  nursing,  medicine  and  hospital  administration  and 
a  group  of  members-at-large— educators,  physicians  and 
citizens.  The  only  danger  from  the  study  and  report  by 
Miss  Goldmark  was  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  so  funda- 
mental as  to  become  a  kind  of  bible  of  nursing.  The  work 
of  the  present  committee  prevents  Miss  Goldmark's  findings 
and  interpretations  from  being  static  and  keeps  the  situa- 
tion dynamic. 

The  most  surprising  of  the  findings  of  the  committee,  as 
evinced  in  the  present  volume,  is  that,  contrary  to  current 
thought  and  gossip,  there  appears  to  be  no  nursing  shortage. 
In  fact  there  seems  to  be  danger  of  serious  overproduction, 
at  least  on  the  poorly  qualified  levels  of  trained  nurses.  Ex- 
tended tabulations  and  computations,  involving  much  of  the 
currently  fashionable  mathematical  tables  and  curves,  trace 
the  growth  and  present  tendencies  in  American  manufacture 
of  doctors  and  nurses.  The  medical  profession  for  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  led  in  no  small  part  by  the  studies  and 
preaching  of  Abraham  Flexner,  has  followed  a  definitely 
recognized  policy  of  enforcing  high  standards  for  gradua- 
tion and  as  a  result  has  greatly  limited  the  number  of 
medical  schools  and  the  number  of  students.  The  nursing 
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profession  has  not  yet  adopted  any  similar  policy  for  the 
limitation  of  schools  or  students,  nor  is  there  any  gener- 
ally accepted  policy  for  the  enforcement  of  adequate 
standards. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  there  were  160  medical 
schools  and  432  nursing  schools.  Twenty-five  years  later 
there  were  79  medical  schools  and  2,155  nursing  schools. 
In  1900  for  every  100,000  people  in  the  United  States  there 
were  173  physicians  and  1 6  nurses;  by  1920  these  figures 
had  changed  to  137  physicians  and  141  nurses.  While 
medical  schools  and  physicians  have  been  steadily  reduced, 
the  schools  of  nursing  and  the  nurses  at  work  have  been 
increasing  egregiously.  In  elaborate  calculations  on  the  basis 
of  Professor  Raymond  Pearl's  estimates  of  population 
growth,  it  is  estimated  that,  at  the  present  rate  of  growth, 
by  1965  there  would  be  a  graduating  class  from  the  nursing 
schools  of  60,000  members  and  a  total  of  717,000  active 
nurses  in  the  profession.  This  would  be  an  average  of 
427  nurses,  as  contrasted  with  an  estimated  100  physicians 
to  every  100,000  of  the  then  expected  population  of  the 
nation.  The  following  table  lists  the  growth  in  the 
medical  and  nursing  professions  during  the  past  fifty-five 
years : 

Medical   and   Nursing  Schools   and  Graduates,    1880-1926 
Medical     Nursing        Medical  Nursing 

Schools       Schools       Graduates       Graduates 

1880 loo  15  3,241  157 

1890 133  35  4,454  471 

1900 160  432  5,214  3,456 

1910 131  1,129  4,440  8,140 

1920 85  i,775  3,047  H,98o 

1926 79  2,155  3,962  17,522 

Reports  from  a  great  number  of  physicians,  hospitals  and 
private  patients  bear  out  the  fact  that,  while  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  get  satisfactory  nurses  for  all  cases,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  shortage  either  for  hospital  service,  for 
private  nursing,  or  for  public-health  work. 

Comments  of  patients  and  doctors  bear  out  the  belief  of 
students  of  the  problem  that  a  woman  of  poor  personal 
and  social  standing,  inadequately  educated,  makes  an  un- 
satisfactory nurse. 
The  facts  and 
testimony  assem- 
bled give  little 
evidence  of  desire 
for  the  "practi- 
cal" or  untrained 
nirrse ;  and  show 
that  the  woman  of 
best  general  stand- 
ing and  of  highest 
education  not  only 
gives  the  best  pro- 
fessional service 
but  also  is  more 
adaptable  and 
helpful  in  all  of 
the  delicate  rela- 
tionships with  the 
physician,  the  pa- 
tient and  the  fam- 
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pupil  nurses  are  far  from  satisfactory.  One-tenth  of  all 
nurses  in  service  today  have  never  been  beyond  the  eighth 
grade  of  the  grammarschool  and  about  one-fourth  have  not 
been  beyond  the  first  year  of  highschool. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  from  reading  the  report  of  this 
committee  is  that  it  is  high  time  to  set  about  restricting  the 
number  of  schools  and  the  output  of  nurses  and  to  put 
renewed  emphasis  upon  proper  standards  and  training  in 
this  profession. 

IT  is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  restrict  the  number  of  train- 
ing schools,  since  this  matter  unfortunately  is  involved  in 
the  traditions  and  in  the  economics  of  hospital  administra- 
tion. Hospitals  have  frankly  used  training  schools  as  a 
means  of  staffing  their  wards  with  cheap  student  labor. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  rationalizing  on  this  subject. 
Hospital  trustees  and  administrators  have  for  many  years 
regarded  themselves  as  public  benefactors  because  they  have 
been  conducting  schools  of  nursing.  It  will  be  a  surprising 
and  unpalatable  suggestion  if  they  are  told  that  from  some 
of  them  such  educational  service  is  not  only  no  longer  needed 
but  no  longer  desired.  "It  is  rather  pathetic,"  says  Dr. 
Burgess,  "to  listen  to  the  occasional  sincere,  but  not  es- 
pecially thoughtful,  representative  of  a  hospital  training 
school  argue  for  lower  state  standards  of  registration  on  the 
ground  that  his  hospital  cannot  afford  to  conduct  a  school 
which  will  meet  the  minimum  state  requirements,  and  then 
to  watch  his  confused  indignation  when  it  is  suggested  that 
his  hospital  give  up  the  school  entirely  and  care  for  its 
patients  with  graduate  nurses."  The  report  continues: 
"Such  a  hospital  man,  be  he  administrator  or  trustee,  is  apt 
with  apparently  perfect  sincerity  to  state  that  his  hospital 
is  losing  money  in  conducting  its  training  school  and  within 
the  next  five  minutes  to  admit  that  the  reason  the  hospital 
wants  to  run  the  school  is  that  graduate  floor-duty  nurses 
cost  too  much.  It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  but  it  seems 
to  be  a  fact  that  hospitals  regard  the  suggestion  that 
they  pay  for  their  own  nursing  service  as  unreasonable. 
They  have  been  receiving  free  service  from  students 
for  so  many  years  that  they  regard  it  as  an  inalienable 
right." 

There  is  in  the  present  volume  comparatively  little  dis- 
cussion of  public-health  nursing  as  contrasted  with  the 
fundamental  problems  in  the  training  and  professional 
service  of  nursing  as  a  whole.  Tentative  suggestions  are 
made  concerning  the  possibility  of  using  part-time  nursing 
on  an  hourly  basis  and  for  taking  care  of  sickness  particularly 
in  the  rural  districts  by  larger  use  of  visiting  and  public- 
health  nurses.  Both  these  programs  are  likely  to  be  ex- 
panded as  we  learn  to  make  economical  use  of  this  important 
group  of  skilled  workers. 

The  report  is  an  excellent  example  of  clear  presentation. 
Charts  and  tables  illustrate  and  drive  home  the  discussions 
of  the  text.  Each  chapter  is  briefly  summarized  at  its  con- 
clusion. There  are  even  simple  directions,  in  words  of  one 
syllable,  for  reading  the  book,  which  aim  to  make  it  possible 
for  persons  with  varying  amounts  of  interest  to  get  the 
material  they  desire  with  the  least  expenditure  of  effort  or 
time.  While  the  6oo-odd  pages  contain  extensive  and 
minute  reports  of  facts  and  opinions  and  include  discussions 
of  many  aspects  of  nursing,  the  point  which  stands  out  to 
any  reader  is  the  phenomenal  growth  of  nursing  since  the 
establishment  of  the  first  school  at  the  Women's  Hospital 
in  Philadelphia  in  1861  and  the  necessity  which  now  con- 
fronts us  of  limiting  numbers  and  raising  standards. 
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PROBATION    FOR   JUVENILES    AND    ADULTS,    by   Fred   R. 
Johnson.    Century.    242  pp.    Price  $2.25  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


THIS  volume  will  be  of  great  value  to  all  who  are 
concerned    with    any    aspect    of    adult   or   juvenile 
delinquency,    whether    from   the   academic   or   the 
practical  side.    Its  clear  analysis  and  suggestive  re- 
capitulation in  the  form  of  questions  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter  are  especially  helpful  to  a  teacher  or  student 
of  the  theory  of  probation,  while  the  easy  style  and  ample 
illustrative  material   furnish   interest  sufficient   to  hold   the 
less  searching  attention. 

One  point  of  particular  practical  value  is  the  distinction 
between  probation  and  parole  and  the  theory  underlying 
each — a  distinction  not  always  recognized  even  by  a  sentenc- 
ing judge,  and  commonly  confused  by  the  layman.  On  the 
administrative  side,  we  would  commend  the  stress  laid  on 
the  importance  of  the  personality  of  the  probation  officer, 
and  the  practical  consideration  of  the  "load"  he  can  carry, 
as  well  as  his  relation  to  other  agencies.  Too  many  are 
inclined  to  regard  case  study  as  a  machine  that  carries  its 
own  dynamo,  and  fail  to  recognize  that  in  probation  as  in 
all  other  work  with  human  beings  the  answer  is  the  per- 
sonality of  the  man  or  woman  operating  the  machine — his 
ability  to  sense  situations,  his  perception  in  weighing  the  im- 
ponderables which  in  most  cases  are  the  weightiest  factors 
of  all,  and  his  judgment  in  selecting,  from  the  mass  of  fact 
and  fiction  presented,  the  salient  points  of  attack. 

Institutional  workers,  interested  in  the  problems  of  women 
and  girls,  would  perhaps  like  to  see  two  points  stressed  which 
are  not  emphasized  in  this  book:  one,  the  offenses  of  girls. 


between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen,  as  compared  with 
those  of  boys  of  the.  same  age,  with  consideration  of  the  need 
for  closer  supervision  of  girls  because  of  greater  difficulty 
in  detecting  and  preventing  their  delinquencies  as  well  as 
because  of  the  greater  havoc  resulting  from  their  adolescent 
delinquency.  This  means  a  smaller  "load"  of  cases  than 
that  laid  down  for  the  probation  officer  and  tighter  coopera- 
tion with  other  preventive  agencies. 

The  other  point  that  institutional  workers  would  like  to 
see  discussed  is  a  closer  bond  between  the  probation  system 
and  their  institutions.  It  is  understandable,  though  unfor- 
tunate, that  after  probation  officers  have  threatened  their 
charges  with  commitment  as  the  last  resort  of  the  lost,  they 
finally  believe  the  misrepresentations  themselves,  and  come 
to  look  upon  a  commitment  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
failure  of  their  system,  even  choosing  many  times  to  save  its 
average  of  "success"  at  the  expense  of  the  real  welfare  of 
the  probationer.  As  a  result,  not  infrequently  girls  of 
twelve  and  fourteen,  after  several  failures  on  probation, 
come  to  an  institution  pregnant  and  infected  with  venereal 
disease  although  the  indications  from  the  start  were  for 
custodial  care.  The  subsequent  career  of  this  type  of  case 
presents  a  rueful  history  familiar  in  every  institution  for 
delinquent  girls  and,  to  those  who  are  working  to  repair 
the  wreck,  the  opportunities  for  using  the  institution  as  a 
preventive  agency  seem  to  have  been  overlooked. 

Perhaps  this  seems  too  small  a  percentage  of  cases  to 
receive  consideration  in  a  text  dealing  with  general  prin- 
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ciples  and  procedure,  and  it  is  perhaps  captious  to  find 
omissions  in  a  book  so  replete  with  helpful  bibliography  and 
allusions,  so  compact  in  style  and  excellent  in  every  way. 

MARY  D.  HARRIS,  M.D. 

How  Britain  Insures 

SOCIAL  INSURANCE,  by  Evelyn  Martelli.  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  London. 
87  pp.  Sign  Post  Series  No.  2. 

"THHIS  little  pamphlet  presents  a  praiseworthy  effort  to 
j_  give  to  the  non-technical  reader  a  concise  exposition  of 
the  fundamental  principles  and  most  important  provisions 
of  the  complicated  structure  of  British  social  insurance, 
including  workmen's  compensation,  health  and  invalidity 
insurance,  widows'  and  orphans'  insurance,  old-age  insurance 
and  pensions,  and  unemployment  insurance.  Its  second 
purpose  is  to  suggest  the  most  important  reforms,  extensions, 
additions  and  reorganizations  within  the  system.  Naturally, 
the  purpose  is  an  ambitious  one  and  it  is  made  more  rather 
than  less  complicated  by  the  self-imposed  narrow  space 
limitations.  And  the  achievement  appears  much  less  satis- 
factory than  the  effort.  Of  course  the  British  reader,  for 
whom  the  pamphlet  is  intended,  does  not  require  any  propa- 
ganda in  favor  of  social  insurance.  And  so  all  discussions 
of  need,  practicability,  justice  of  the  social  insurance  struc- 
ture, may  be  spared.  Incidentally,  one  is  tempted  to  become 
envious  of  the  law  of  the  social  reformer  in  England,  who 
is  thus  saved  so  much  of  painful  elementary  educational 
work  still  contemptuously  referred  to  in  this  country  as 
propaganda.  But  as  if  to  compensate  for  this  disadvantage, 
the  pamphlet  is  written  "from  the  woman's  point  of  view," 
thus  substituting  a  certain  amount  of  feminist  special 
pleading  for  the  general  propaganda  material.  The  critical 
analysis  of  the  sex  discriminatory  features  of  the  'British 
social  insurance  acts — utterly  unnecessary  from  the  point  of 
view  of  insurance  technique  and  actuarial  science — makes 
a  special  place  for  this  pamphlet  which  the  simple  exposition 
of  fairly  well-known  statutory  provisions  that  is  not  tech- 
nical but  nevertheless  colorless,  would  not  have  earned. 

A  regrettable  feature  is  the  total  lack  of  statistical  data 
as  to  the  extent  and  results  of  the  various  acts. 

For  the  uninitiated  but  interested  layman,  a  more 
readable  book  should  be  written.  But  the  student  of  the 
subject  will  find  himself  compensated  for  the  expenditure 
of  forty-six  cents  by  this  special  discussion  of  women's 
interests  under  social  insurance. 

I.  M.  RUBINOW 

Guess  Your  Health  Age! 

HEALTH  BEHAVIOR,  by  Thomas  D.  Wood,  M.D.,  and  Marian  Olive 
Lerrigo,  Ph.D.  Public  School  Publishing  Company.  150  pp.  Price  $2.00 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

TRY  it  on  yourself.  This  should  prove  a  popular  indoor 
sport  for  parents,  maiden  aunts,  spare  uncles  and  others 
able  to  see  a  joke.  The  name  of  the  game  might  be  Guessing 
Your  Health  Age  or  Cross  Word  Puzzles  in  Hygiene. 

Wood  and  Lerrigo  have  set  a  new  type  of  book  before  us, 
a  sort  of  perpetual  examination  from  infancy  to  potential 
parenthood. 

They  have  built  on  that  innovation  of  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  Health  Education,  by  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
National  Education  Association  and  the  American  Medical 
Association,  and  erected  a  structure  of  habits,  skills,  atti- 
tudes, and  knowledges  for  a  half  dozen  ages  of  childhood, 
each  a  complete  four-walled  habitation  of  hygienic  life. 


Some  repetition  is  inevitable,  and  until  the  book  is  studied 
seriously  school  teachers  will  think  it  a  bit  faddish,  but  the 
substance  is  sound,  the  detail  adequate  and  the  conception 
full  of  wise  and  controlled  imagination. 

Measure  its  worth  by  trying  to  establish  your  own  and 
your  own  children's  health  age.  Note  your  own  and  their 
relative  retardation.  Set  yourself  to  get  up-to-date,  and  in 
appreciation  thank  the  authors  for  their  pains.  Health 
Behavior  will  help  many  a  nurse  and  teacher  and  parent  to 
carry  out  a  right  way  of  life  by  example  and  precept. 

Officially  this  book  is  described  as  a  Manual  of  Graded 
Standards  of  Habits,  Attitudes,  and  Knowledge  Conducive 
to  Health  of  the  Physical  Organism,  and  of  Personality,  of 
Community,  and  Race.  A  fairly  comprehensive  order  and 
one  filled  in  a  concentrated  way  for  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  direction  and  guidance  of  childhood  into 
the  ways  of  modern  health. 

HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 

Pioneer  Publicity 

A  PUBLICITY  PRIMER,  by  Laura  Underbill  Kohn.  Publicity  Bureau 
of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  124  pp.  Prict  $1.00 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  organization  of  Parent-Teacher  Associations  was 
one  of  the  first  manifestations  of  the  new  interest  in 
child  development.  It  was  a  definite  realization  that  the 
home  and  the  school  must  be  correlated  for  the  proper 
interpretation  of  child  life.  The  movement  was  so  neces- 
sary and  apparent  that  the  growth  was  almost  phenomenal. 
Parent-Teacher  Associations  sprang  up  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  the  interest  varying  with  locality  and  person- 
nel. Within  the  past  few  years  other  organizations  for  child 
study  have  swept  the  country,  stimulating  intensive  study  on 
the  part  of  both  parents  and  educators.  The  announcement 
of  a  Publicity  Primer,  by  the  pioneer  organization,  is 
awaited  with  great  interest,  for  it  is  hoped  that  it  will 
explain  the  underlying  principles  of  the  movement  and  the 
methods  which  were  used  to  bring  the  benefits  of  the  or- 
ganization to  the  public. 

Qualifications  necessary  for  successful  publicity  are  care- 
fully worked  out.  Carefully  defined,  this  means  sufficient 
knowledge  of  journalistic  methods  to  present  material  in- 
offensive to  the  press.  Journalistic  methods  are  emphasized 
throughout.  No  volunteer,  however  inexperienced,  need 
dread  an  interview  with  the  city  editor  after  carefully  study- 
ing all  the  requisites  and  heeding  a  few  "don'ts."  The  diffi- 
culties are  in  the  omissions.  A  few  programs  of  existing 
associations  are  inserted,  but  no  guiding  principles  as  to 
what  a  publicity  director  should  offer.  No  definition  of  the 
scope  of  a  publicity  director  of  a  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tion is  attempted ;  the  principles  laid  down  are  so  wide  that 
they  might  apply  equally  to  any  type  of  publicity  director, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  primer  for  volun- 
teer workers.  If  the  person  in  charge  of  publicity  is  a 
volunteer,  it  may  be  assumed  that  some  definition  of  scope 
of  material  and  characterization  of  work  should  be  made. 
An  interested  parent,  however  intelligent,  usually  needs 
some  aid  in  defining  the  principles  underlying  a  Parent- 
Teacher  organization  and  the  relation  of  her  position  to  the 
organization  and  especially  some  outlook  as  to  future  possi- 
bilities and  limitations. 

Organization  methods  treated  in  the  primer  are  largely 
those  of  functional  organization,  such  as  relation  of  local 
unit  to  state  or  national.  Matter  for  publicity  workers  is 
largely  omitted.  Programs  have  (Continued  on  page  439) 
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APPEALS  BY  MAIL 

BETTER  LETTER  SHOP,  INC., 

106  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 

A    dependable  and  complete 
service   of   quality. 

Appeal  letters  and  literature  written  by  experts. 
Multigraphing,  Addressing  and  Mailing. 
Mimeographing;  Hpoven  Letters;  Lists  compiled. 
Careful  attention  to  out  of  town  orders. 
Samples  &  references  on  request. 

DIRECT-BY-MATL~ 

AHREND  LETTERS,  INC.,  52  Duane  St., 
N.  Y.  C.  Publicity  and  fund-raising  cam- 
paigns promoted.  Conception,  copy,  produc- 
tion. News  Value  and  Human  Interest  clever- 
ly treated.  Staff  of  175;  resultful;  reasonable. 
Ask  for  IDEAS. 

HOOVEN  LETTERS,  INC.,  387  Fourth 
Are.,  N.  Y.  C.  Individually  typewritten  let- 
ters. Enormous  capacity.  Low  prices.  Com- 
plete service.  Accounts  anywhere  handled. 
Completed  letters  returned  by  express  for  local 
mailing. 


FACSIMILE  LETTERS 

D.  H.  AHREND  CO.,  INC.,  52  Duane  St., 
N.  Y.  C.  Oldest,  largest  plant  in  East. 
Ahrend-Process  letters  closest  approach  to 
actual  typewritten  letter.  Complete  mailing 
service.  Any  quantity,  any  time,  lists  held 
confidential.  Attractive  prices.  Postal  brings 
samples  and  customers  served. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


R.  ORTHWINE,  344  W.  34th  St..  N.  Y.  C 
Invincible  steel  files,  letter  and  cap  sizes,  with 
all  standard  combinations;  i,teel  storage  cabi- 
nets— office  furniture,  wood  and  steel,  commer- 
cial grades  and  up.  Office  supplies,  marble 
desk  sets,  etc.  Wholesale  and  retr-.il,  attractive 
prices — write. 

PURO  FILTER  SERVICE  (formerly  Cents 
drink),  with  "the  Coil  that  Cools"— a  health 
necessity.  A  wonderful  Kilter-Purifier,  in 
stalled  and  maintained  by  experts.  Send  for 
booklet  or  representative.  Puro  Filter  Corp.. 
440  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


ENGRAVING 


GILL  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Photo  Engraven 
140  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C  Careful,  expert, 
artistic  work.  Twenty-four  hour  service.  Ask 
The  Survey  about  us.  We  do  all  the  engrav- 
ing for  Survey  Midmonthly  and  Survey 
Graphic. 


PRINTING 


PAUL  OVERHAGE,  Inc.,  229  West  28th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Telephone:  Pennsyl- 
vania 7370.  Printers  of  magazines,  bouse 

organs,  annual  reports,  educational  pamphlets, 
money-raising  campaign  literature.  Modern 
equipped  plant  for  economical  production. 


TYPEWRITTEN  LETTERS 


HOOVEN  LETTERS,  INC.,  387  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Individually  typewritten  let- 
ters. Enormous  capacity.  Low  prices.  Com- 
plete service.  We  prepare  copy  and  campaigns. 


diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis 
or  hook-worm,  or  in  still 
others  to  the  testing  of  a 
special  method,  such  as  public- 
health  nursing  of  a  specialized 
or  generalized  type.  (See  The  Survey,  Feb.  15,  1927,  p.  634.) 

For  the  health  demonstrations,  communities  have  been  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  their  interest,  cooperative  attitude  and 
general  representative  character.  The  method  has  been  to 
establish  a  health  service  which  provides  the  best  we  know  at 
present  and  then  to  watch  the  results  over  a  period  of  years. 
Results  are  measured  in  several  ways,  such  as  reduction  in 
mortality,  heightened  interest  in  health  and  health-promotional 
activities  (of  which  increased  public  expenditure  for  health 
purposes  is  one  of  the  more  obvious  indexes),  and  progress  in 
terms  of  the  improved  community-health  machinery.  There 
have  been  demonstrations  also  in  the  field  of  school  counselling 
and  visiting  teaching,  and  recently  it  has  been  proposed  that 
the  baffling  problem  of  destitute,  homeless  men  in  New  York 
City  be  studied  by  means  of  a  five-year  experiment. 

Perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the  world  has  community  thought 
and  life  been  so  deeply  influenced  as  in  the  United  States  by 
basic  population  changes.  Shifts  in  age  composition,  density 
and  national  background  are  taking  place  rapidly  all  over 
America  and  both  social  workers  and  investigators  are  hope- 
lessly handicapped  without  up-to-date  data.  To  know  the 
population  of  our  cities  and  their  neighborhoods  and  of  our 
rural  communities  requires  constant  research. 

The  gathering  of  facts  on  population  is  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  but  local  health  depart- 
ments and  public-school  systems  occasionally  supplement  this 
information,  and  in  a  few  instances  privately  supported  re- 
search enterprises  add  to  the  fund  of  knowledge.  An  out- 
standing example  of  demographic  research  under  private 
auspices  has  been  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Social  Research 
on  the  Jewish  population  in  our  communities,  while  the  ex- 
tensive study  of  intermarriage  in  New  York  City  in  1921, 
by  Julius  Drachsler,  is  one  of  the  rare  examples  of  a  large 
demographic  study  accomplished  by  a  single  individual.  Studies 
of  block  population  by  Hull  House  and  the  University  Settle- 
ment in  New  York,  later  by  the  Departments  of  Sociology 
at  Columbia  and  Chicago  and  by  that  of  Social  Service 
Administration  at  the  University  of  Chicago  are  other  examples 
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of  privately  conducted  dem- 
ographic studies.  Enterprising 
business  organizations  are  en- 
tering this  field  as  in  the 
population  studies  by  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  and  the  American 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company. 

In  studies  of  causation,  the  fact-finding  process,  though 
necessary,  is  secondary  in  importance  to  the  analytical  and 
interpretive  processes.  This  approaches  what  we  like  to 
describe  as  "pure  research" — though  it  might  be  well  to 
remember  that  it  is  harder  to  keep  impurities  out  of  this 
product  than  out  of  some  of  the  more  modest  contributions. 
A  social  scientist,  Morris  R.  Cohen,  recently  said  that  it  is  of 
importance  to  recognize  "that  social  science  is  for  the  most 
part  concerned  .  .  .  with  the  laws  about  the  relation  of  very 
complex  patterns  of  events  to  one  another."  Similarly,  social 
workers  are  interested  in  watching  the  complex  interaction 
of  factors  in  the  lives  of  persons  and  communities.  But  both 
scientists  and  social  workers  have  much  to  do  before  they  can 
establish  scientifically  any  relations  between  these  patterns. 
Social  workers  are,  however,  in  a  favored  position  to  find 
many  of  the  smaller  elements  which  enter  into  the  making  of 
the  larger  complex  patterns.  Their  minute  examination  of 
situations  in  human  life  should  enable  them  to  find  new 
components  of  social  relationships,  and  to  see  the  operation 
of  social  factors  not  apparent  to  other  observers. 

In  the  study  of  causation,  it  is  well  perhaps  to  distinguish 
between  immediate  causes  of  occurrences  and  those  ultimate 
causes  toward  which  we  so  earnestly  yearn  but  which  we 
never  find.  Birth-rates  decline,  population  shifts,  prices  rise, 
crimes  increase  or  decrease,  presumably  as  the  results  of  long 
chains  of  complex  circumstances,  inquiry  into  which  might,  if 
there  were  data,  be  pressed  back  indefinitely  to  innumerable 
antecedent  circumstances.  But  there  is  little  data,  and  these 
questions  are  largely  unanswered.  Life  does  flow  on,  however, 
and  what  we  are  living  now  is  also  a  link  in  the  long  chain 
of  causation. 

We  are  now  beginning  to  gather  and  keep  records  of  social 
facts;  perhaps  in  the  future  we  can  look  back  and  analyze 
out  some  of  the  "causes"  which  were  operating  before  our 
own  eyes,  viewing  our  own  enterprises  as  links  in  the  chain 
of  causation. 
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been  inserted  as  illustrations  of  method  but  they  fail  to  stimulate 
interest  or  imagination.  In  a  community  devoid  of  organization 
and  unused  to  community  activity,  the  book  would  prove  help- 
ful, although  the  methods  presented  are  intricate;  in  a  highly 
organized  community,  boasting  of  other  groups  interested  in 
child  development,  the  subject  matter  would  prove  very  trite. 

MARION  SCHAFFNER 

MODERNIZING   THE   COLLEGE,    by   A.   Monroe  Stou<e       Knopf       126 
pp.    Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

MODERNIZING  the  College  adds  to  the  current  criticism 
of  the  American  college  as  a  tradition-bound  institu- 
tion. Its  earlier  chapters  narrate  the  stages  in  a  conflict  between 
the  "progressive"  and  the  "traditionalist"  factions  in  a  college 
that  tried,  under  urgency  from  lay  critics,  to  "modernize"  its 
curriculum.  The  book  is  so  frankly  partisan  that  it  disposes 
of  "traditionalist"  views  as  prejudice,  propaganda  or  com- 
placency. Both  camps  will  applaud  the  author's  major  con- 
tention that  the  college  should  state  "aims  in  harmony  with 
American  ideals"  and  then  see  to  it  that  its  required  courses 
at  least  contribute  to  the  realization  of  its  aims.  The  clash 
begins  with  the  definition  of  practical  means  of  attaining  these 
desirable  ends.  Professor  Stowe  finds  the  social  sciences  espe- 
cially apt  for  the  purpose.  Especially  wrath-provoking  to  the 
traditionalist  is  the  suggestion  that  the  construction  of  the 
curriculum  may  need  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  lay  trustees, 
professionally  trained  administrators,  educational  experts  or 
some  combination  from  this  group,  with  faculty  representation 
only.  The  last  chapter  contains  an  admirable  statement  of 
objectives  for  the  liberal  arts  college  and  comments  upon  various 
methods  of  reaching  them:  but  since  the  author  inveighs  against 
the  conservatism  of  the  college,  it  is  only  fair  to  note  that  all 
the  improvements  suggested  are  at  present  in  operation  in 
one  or  another  of  the  major  colleges. 

AMY  KELLY 


IVY  LEE,  publicist, 
student  of  public  opinion  and 
advisor  to  great  business  in- 
terests, has  made  the  kind  of 
trip  to  Russia  that  you  would 
like  to  make  and  presents  the 
facts  about  Russia  you  would 
like  to  know  in  this  new  book 

PRESENT-DAY 
RUSSIA 

by  Ivy  Lee 


What  is  really  happening  in  Russia?  How 
is  the  country  being  run  and  how  do  the 
people  live?  What  is  the  new  system  of 
marriage  and  divorce?  Are  the  children 
being  educated — or  fed?  Can  trade  or 
any  kind  of  relations  with  the  Soviet  state 
be  developed? 

Such  are  the  questions  Mr.  Lee  has  set  up 
and  answered  from  a  frankly  capitalistic 
viewpoint.  His  conclusions  are  of  value 
to  every  American  citizen. 

"Now  I  have  got  something  that  is 
really  useful.  It  explains  things;  it  gives 
me  what  I  have  long  wanted — an  objec- 
tive account  of  how  things  are  done." — 
J.  Rams  >y  Macdonald,  former  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain. 

"The  author  writes  entertainingly.  The 
amount  of  information  that  was  secured 
in  so  brief  a  visit  is  astonishing." — 
Boston  Transcript. 

Order  from  your  book  dealer,  $2.50 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 
NEW  YORK 
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mention  THE   SURVEY) 


THE    SOCIAL    WORK     SHOP 


Telling  the  Story  With  Puppets 


THE  puppet  show  devised  by  the  Children's  Bureau 
of  Philadelphia  was  given  twice  daily  in  the  show- 
window  of  the  Stetson  Hat  Company,  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  during  the  first  week  of  the 
Welfare  Federation  drive  for  funds  last  November. 

The  puppets  were  designed,  carved  and  dressed  to  repre- 
sent the  members   of  the   needy   families   before   and   after 


Reading  from  left  to  right,  we  have  the  sick  mother,  the  non- 
supporting  father,  the  foster-family  mother,  the  well  boy  after 
foster-family  care,  the  sick  boy,  ''Baby  Betty",  the  Children's 
Bureau,  visitor,  the  doctor,  "Towser",  little  Jane,  and  the  well 
mother  waiting  to  welcome  her  two  children  home  again. 


receiving  the  bureau's  service,  and  those  who  individually 
helped  in  these  services — doctor,  nurse,  visitor,  and  foster- 
family  mother,  not  forgetting  Towser  the  dog,  who  always 
brought  a  laugh  from  the  crowd. 

The  stories  of  the  two  shows,  told  in  verse,  were  shown 
in  a  frame  below  the  puppet  stage,  and  each  performance 
was  seen  by  as  many  men,  women  and  children  as  could 
crowd  themselves  on  both  sides  of  Chestnut  Street, 
one  of  Philadelphia's  popular  business  streets.  This 
application  of  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  entertain- 
ment to  social  work  seemed  to  make  a  wider  appeal 
than  any  window  display  heretofore  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  federation  campaigns. 

Further  details  of  the  puppet  show  may  be  had 
by  writing  to  Leigh  Mitchell  Hodges,  Children's 
Bureau,  311  S.  Juniper  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JANE  and  John  would  love  to  play 
In  the  happy  childhood  way, 
But  their  father  drinks,  and  so 
"Home"  is  but  a  place  of  woe. 
Doctor  makes  a  diagnosis, 
"Mother  has  tuberculosis" — 
Children's  Bureau  takes  the  case; 
Finds  a  pleasant,  healthful  place 
For  the  woman;  puts  the  pair 
In  a  foster  mother's  care: 
She  is  good  to  them  and  kind. 
Slowly  to  the  father's  mind 
Comes  a  change ;  meantime  the  mother 
Grows  more  strong:  and  ere  another 
Year  has  come,  the  four  together 
Face  a  spell  of  fairer  weather. 


Jane's  mother  has  had  to  give  up  at  last— tuberculosis— and 

when  everything  looks  dark  the  little  girl  kneels  to  pray  for 

help.    Never  a  crowd  without  tears  when  this  part  of  the 

show  was  on — even  the  traffic  policeman 


The  Children's 
Bureau  visitor 
is  about  to  take 
"Baby  Betty" 
to  a  foster-fam- 
ily mother  who 
will  care  forher 
until  the  sick 
mother  comes 
back  home 
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Two  New  Chests 

WASHINGTON,    D.    C.,    will    organize 
a    community    chest    during    the    fall 
and   plans   its  first  financial  campaign  for 
next  January. 

Pittsburgh,  after  two  years  of  careful 
study  with  the  assistance  of  W.  F.  Max- 
well, formerly  director  of  the  chest  at 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  has  completed 
final  arrangements  for  its  community  chest. 
The  first  campaign  will  be  held  this  fall. 
Augustus  K.  Oliver  is  president  and  W. 
F.  Maxwell  executive  director. 

Behavior  Research  Study 

THE  BEHAVIOR  RESEARCH  FUND 
of  Chicago  will  assign  several  research 
fellowships,  to  become  effective  October  i, 
in  psychology,  psychiatry,  psychiatric  so- 
cial service  and  recreation.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  candidates  who  have 
demonstrated  their  fitness  to  carry  on 
original  research.  Applications  should  be 
filed  by  July  15  with  Behavior  Research 
und,  907  S.  Lincoln  St.,  Chicago. 

Billikopf  Honored 

THE  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  has  been 
conferred  by  the  University  of  Rich- 
mond upon  Jacob  Billikopf,  executive  di- 
rector, Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  of 
Philadelphia,  and  member  of  the  board  of 
Survey  Associates.  Mr.  Billikopf  came  to 
Richmond  from  Russia  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old,  couldn't  speak  a  word 
of  English  and  had  to  start  in  the  first 
grade  of  school.  Before  he  was  fifteen  the 
immigrant  boy  had  graduated  from  high 
school,  after  which  he  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Richmond,  then  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Through  his  efforts,  the  first 
legal-aid  bureau  in  this  country  came 
about,  the  first  tax-supported  mothers'  as- 
sistance fund,  and  the  first  'municipal  farm 
for  petty  offenders.  For  many  years  he 
has  been  impartial  chairman  of  the  Men's 
Clothing  Industry  of  New  York. 

S.C.A.A.  Staff  at  Columbia 

COPHIE  VAN  S.  THEIS,  Stanley  P. 
*^  Davies  and  George  A.  Hastings — all 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  New  York — are  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Extension  Department,  Co- 
lumbia University  for  next  year.  Miss 
Theis  will  repeat  her  course  of  this  year 
on  the  placing  out  and  supervision  of  chil- 
dren in  family  homes;  Dr.  Davies'  course 
(second  semester)  will  be  on  Mental  Fac- 
tors in  Social  Maladjustment;  Mr.  Hast- 
ings will  give  a  course  on  Education  and 
Public  Opinion  in  Social  Welfare,  the  first 
of  its  kind  to  be  given  at  Columbia. 

Jacobs  to  give  Courses 

'TWO   EXTENSION   COURSES  in  pub- 

•^  lie   health   will   be   given   by   Dr.   Philip 

P.    Jacobs    of    the    National    Tuberculosis 

Association,   in  cooperation   with   Columbia 


University.  Principles  and  Problems  of 
the  Public  Health  Movement  will  be  a 
course  of  sixty  lectures,  beginning  Sep- 
tember 27,  covering:  Health  of  the  Child, 
Hygiene  of  the  Mind,  Health  in  the 
Home,  Health  in  the  Community,  Control 
of  Tuberculosis,  Control  of  Cancer,  Pre- 
vention of  Heart  Disease,  Social  Hygiene, 
Prevention  of  Blindness.  The  second 
course,  two  weeks  in  January,  will  be  on 
Methods  in  Health  Publicity. 

National   Conference  Expands 

LUCY  LAY,  formerly  with  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
of  North  Carolina,  will  join  the  headquar- 
ters staff  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  on  September  i.  She  will 
have  charge  of  membership  promotion  and 
educational  publicity.  May  Wilcox,  who 
has  had  charge  of  the  membership  records 
for  the  past  four,  years,  has  resigned, 
effective  August  i. 

Canadian  Conference  Elections 

AT  its  first  annual  meeting  in  Montreal, 
the  Canadian  Conference  on  Social 

Work   elected    the   following: 

Honorary  Presidents:  C.  J.  McNeely,  Van- 
couver; Edouard  Montpetit,  Montreal; 
Dr.  Helen  R.  Y.  Reid,  Montreal;  C.  J. 
Ferguson,  Winnipeg;  W.  S.  Hall,  Hali- 
fax. 

Past  President:     C.  A.  Dawson,  Montreal. 

President:     Dr.  C.  .M.   Hincks,  Toronto. 

Vice-Presidents:  E.  H.  Blois,  Halifax; 
F.  N.  Stapleford,  Toronto;  Mrs.  Cam- 
eron Parker,  Toronto;  Rev.  Father 
Joseph  Haley,  Toronto;  Rev.  J.  Phil- 
lips Jones,  Toronto;  Rev.  M.  C.  Mac- 
Lean,  Toronto;  Robert  E.  Mills,  Toronto; 
Dr.  J.  A.  Baudoin,  Montreal;  A.  P. 
Paget,  Winnipeg. 

Honorary  Treasurer:  J.  H.  Michado, 
Ottawa. 

Chairmen  of  Divisions — Health:  Dr.  A. 
Grant  Fleming;  Family:  G.  B.  Clarke, 
Montreal;  Children:  Robert  E.  Mills, 
Toronto;  Rural  and  County  Organiza- 
tion: D.  B.  Harkness;  Juvenile  Courts 
and  Probation:  E.  H.  Blois,  Halifax; 
Community  Organization:  J.  Howard 
T.  Falk,  Montreal. 

Miscellaneous 

BOYS'  CLUB  FEDERATION  held  its 
twenty-second  annual  convention  in  Birm- 
ingham during  May,  with  71  clubs  repre- 
sented from  22  states  and  Canada.  The 
group-discussion  method  was  emphasized 
through  the  convention.  New  directors 
elected  are:  T.  D'Arcy  McGee,  Ottawa; 
John  W.  Lalor,  Toronto;  S.  M.  Garwood, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

DENVER  HELD  ITS  FIRST  city  con- 
ference on  social  problems  June  7  and  8. 
Reports  were  made  on  intensive  studies  of 
Adolescent  Youth  in  Denver,  The  Broken 
Family,  Delinquency,  Unemployment,  Health 
Conditions,  Our  Spanish-Speaking  Neigh- 
bors. 


NEW  ENGLAND  SECRETARIES  of 
Community  Chests  met  in  New  Bedford, 
Massachusetts,  June  15  and  16.  This 
group  gathers  three  times  a  year,  meeting 
in  various  cities  in  rotation  where  com- 
munity chests  are  established  factors. 
Fred  Emsley  Hilton  of  New  Bedford  was 
in  charge  of  arrangements  for  the  June 
meeting. 

SEVENTY-TWO  STUDENTS  and 
twelve  professors,  representing  thirteen 
colleges  and  universities  in  Kansas  and 
Missouri,  attended  the  two-day  Vocational 
Conference  on  Social  Work  held  in  Kansas 
City  recently  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Kansas  City  Chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers. 

FOURTEEN  ORGANIZATIONS  con- 
cerned with  the  direction  of  recreation 
and  character-building  activities  for  the 
girls  of  Greater  New  York  City  have 
joined  hands  through  the  organization  of 
a  Girls'  Work  Section  of  the  Welfare 
Council  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Philip  Le 
Boutillier  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
section,  and  Ann  Hynes  vice-chairman. 

THE  BLUE  RIDGE  INSTITUTE  for 
Social  Work  Executives,  now  an  annual 
affair,  meets  at  Blue  Ridge,  North  Caro- 
lina, July  15  to  28.  Fifteen  executive 
problems  will  be  discussed  in  informal 
round  tables,  each  led  by  an  authority. 
The  afternoons  are  left  free  for  recreation 
— golf,  tennis,  riding,  swimming,  hiking. 
Everybody  pays  his  own  way.  The  expense 
is  low.  For  details  write  or  wire  Arthur 
A.  Guild,  Richmond  Community  Fund, 
Richmond,  Va.,  or  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C. 

AN  ANNUAL  REPORT  that  deserves 
mention  is  that  of  the  Consumers  Co- 
operative Services,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
an  organization  which  operates  cafeterias, 
food  shops,  a  bakery  and  several  circulat- 
ing libraries.  Although  the  statistical  sec- 
tion of  the  report  is  placed  first,  its  atten- 
tion value  is  enhanced  by  a  vivid  two- 
color  chart  showing  the  total  business, 
gross  revenue  and  net  earnings.  The  story 
of  the  year's  work  is  a  clever  piece  of 
reporting  by  Stuart  Chase,  restating  the 
philosophy  of  cooperation,  and  pointing  it 
up  with  facts.  The  main  office  of  the 
Consumers  Cooperative  Services,  Inc.,  is 
at  54  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SIMPLICITY,  ORDER,  SYSTEM  in 
the  Chapter  Office  is  the  subject  of  a  sug- 
gestive article  in  the  Red  Cross  Courier 
for  June  i.  A  word  picture  is  given  of 
the  office  arrangement  and  system  in  a 
social  agency  with  a  staff  of  three  in  a 
city  of  twenty-five  thousand.  Edna  E. 
Pundt,  executive  secretary,  Oil  City  Chap- 
ter, A.R.C.,  is  the  author. 

CHARLES  S.  JOHNSON,  editor  of 
Opportunity,  Journal  of  Negro  Life,  and 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Research 
and  Investigations  of  the  National  Urban 
League,  has  resigned  these  offices  to  as- 
sume the  directorship  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized Department  of  Social  Science  of 
Fisk  University. 

MARTS  &  LUNDY,  INC.,  directors  of 
financial  and  publicity  campaigns  for 
philanthropic  purposes,  are  the  successors 
to  Hedrick,  Marts  &  I.undy,  Inc.  Edward 
W.  Macy  continues  as  director  of  the 
Publicity  Department. 
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News  On  the  Big  Time 

*  *   *   Amelia   Earhart,   social    worker   of 
Boston,   left  recently  for   a  trip  to  London 
and    points    East.     Miss    Earhart   traveled 
by    air,    a    route    seldom    used    by    social 
workers.   A  sketch  of  Miss  Earhart,  written 
by  a  fellow  worker,  appeared  in  the  July 
issue  of  Survey  Graphic.    The  Graphic  is 
the  better  foot  we  put  forward  on  the  first 
of  each  month. 

*  *  *  Miss  Earhart's  name  is  pronounced 
AIR-HART.    The  first  of  our   readers  to 
refrain  from  the  obvious  pun,  will  receive 
honorable  mention  in  this  column. 

*  *  *  Capt.  Hilton  H.  Railey,  co-author  of 
Social    Certainties,    in   Survey   Graphic   of 
July,   1922,   was   instrumental   in   arranging 
Miss  Earhart's  flight.    Capt.  Railey  lives  in 
Boston    (sometimes  known  as  the  Paris  of 
New   England)    and    is    a   director   of   the 
Fiscal    Service    Corporation,    which    raises 
money  for  social  work.    He  is  a  friend  of 
Bob  Kelso — obviously. 

*  *  *  As  there  is   no  Atlantic  Ocean  be- 
tween St.  Louis  and  New  York,  two  social 
workers     on     the     staff    of    the     St.     Louis 
Provident      Association — Ruth      Sutherland 
and  Ivy  Van  Etten — recently  jaunted  from 
St.    Louis    to   Broadway    via    motor    cycle. 
They  were  not,  at  the  time,  on  case  work 
assignments. 

*  *   *   Visitor    (of  the    St.   Louis   Provident 
Association    sta'ff )  :    What    is    your    occu- 
pation? 

Mrs.     G. :     I     don't     work — I     have     a 
husband. 

Ah,  how  true. 

*  *    *    A.    R.    writes,    after    attending    the 
Pacific    Coast    Conference    of    Social    Work 
at  Yosemite:  "Hiking,  motoring  to  Mirror 
Lake    or    Happy    Isles,    swimming,    tennis, 
horseback    riding,   conference   follies,    danc- 
ing out-of-doors,  after-the-conference  meet- 
ing,  stars   above,  the   torrent   of  Yosemite 
Falls  eerie  white   in  the  moonlight,  bonfire 
dying   low — with    recreation   such    as   this, 
what   social    worker   would    not   forget   old 
fears  and  inhibitions?" 

Just  what  do  you  mean,  Anne? 

*  •  *  A  lady  friend  of  ours  who  is  also  a 
social   worker,   reports   the   following   in   a 
letter  she  recently  received:  "But  like  most 
men  in  social  work,  he's  an  attractive  but 
lazy  wretch." 

To  arms,  my  braves! 

*  *  *   "She    [Jane  Allen,   director  of   the 
N.O.P.H.N.]     emphasized     the     importance 
of    thorough     and    competent    professional 
supervision    of    rural    nurses — supervision 
which   provided   instruction   and   leadership 
and    not   merely    'snooper-vision'."     Stet! 


The  world  improves.  Three  of  the  worst 
puns  committed  in  the  name  of  social  work 
are  reported  in  the  Buffalo  News  by 
Frederic  Almy,  first  secretary  of  the  first 
family-welfare  society: 


THE   SURREY 

"Some  years  ago  three  Buffalo  tramps 
were  walking  from  Buffalo  to  Niagara 
Falls.  They  went  on  the  Canadian  side, 
passing  opposite  Tonavvanda,  and  through 
Chippewa.  One  was  Robert  Cameron 
Rogers,  who  wrote  later  a  song  known 
now  all  over  the  world,  The  Rosary.  The 
second  became  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Buffalo,  and  the  third  secretary  of  this 
city's  Charity  Organization  Society.  It  had 
become  a  custom  of  the  trio,  on  their  walks 
here  and  abroad,  if  one  made  a  pun  for 
the  others  to  cap  it  if  they  could. 

"In  the  course  of  the  walk  the  poet  said 
casually,  'Are  we  Ni-agara?'  There  was 
a  pause.  The  future  chancellor  then  added 
this  question,  'How  far  is  Chipp-awa?' 
The  third  brooded  long  but  at  last  hatched 
this:  'Are  we  near  Ton  a  wanda?' 
After  which  there  was  rest,  for  a  while." 

*  *  *  Paul   U.   Kellogg,  editor  of  the  best 
magazine    for    social    workers    and    those 
with  social  vision    (advt. ),   left  some  time 
since,  by  water  route,  for  England,  France, 
Germany  and  Europe. 

*  •  *  John  Palmer  Gavit,  money  magnet 
of  The   Survey,   preceded   him. 

»  »  »  Howard  R.  Knight,  the  w.k.  gensec 
of  the  Nat.  Conf.,  followed  him. 

*  *    •    Anita    Eldridge,    of    usually-sunny 
California,   follows   them   all,   stopping   off 
for  inspiration   and   a   bouquet   at  ye   ed's 
office.      [Note    to   printer:   Take    out   "bou- 
quet" in  this  sentence  and  substitute  "kind 
word."     We'd  better   not  establish   a   pre- 
cedent.] 

*  *  *   A   good   time   was   had   by   all   but 
the   audience,   at  the  Broadway   production 
of  the   Sob  Trial.     This  clever  mock  trial 
perpetrated  by  Mary  Swain  Routzahn  and 
her  pals,  was  first  presented  by  the  Comm. 
on  Pub.  Methods  in  Soc.  Wk  at  Memphis, 
and   was  so  successful  it  was   put  on  the 
Big    Time     Circuit.     At    the    New    York 
premiere,   Shelby   Harrison,   a   juror,   inter- 
rupted  the   proceedings   to   ask  the   Court: 
"Your   honor,   may   I   be   excused?      I    in- 
formed   you    when    the    jury    was    drawn 
that  I  didn't  feel  well.     I  feel  worse  now." 

The  old   meaney! 

*  *  •   Merle   MacMahon   of    Dayton    and 
Effie  Doane  of  Des  Moines  were  two  visi- 
tors  in   our   midst   recently. 

Elections  and  Appointments 

GOLDIE    ALLEN,    appointed    itinerant    public-health 

nurse  A.   R.   C.    for  Avery   County,   N.   C. 
RUTH     BEEN,     now     executive    secretary    of    the 

Chicot     County     Chapter,     A.     R.     C.,     Lake 

Villaee,   Ark. 
MARY  P.  BILLMEYER,  now  field  nurse  for  Bureau 

of   Nursing  and    Child    Hygiene,    Oregon    State 

Board   of   Health. 
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CHILD  HEALTH  IN  SMALL  COMMUN- 
ITIES—Bulleting  describing  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  child  health  demonstrations  in 
•mall  cities  and  rural  counties.  No  2,  Marion 
County,  Ore.  No.  4,  General  review  of  four 
demonstrations.  No.  5,  Farfo,  N.  D.  No.  6. 
Rutherford  County,  Tenn.  Hailed  {re*  on 
application  to  Director  of  Publication*,  Room 
1648.  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 


RALPH  H.  BLANCHARD,  formerly  executive  secre- 
tary Niagara  Falls  Community  Chest,  now 
on  staff  of  Association  of  Community  Chests 
and  Councils. 

RUTH  BRADBURY,  now  executive  secretary  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Community  Chest,  succeeding 
Homer  Wickenden. 

MARY  BRADLEY,  formerly  case  worker  in  Brook- 
lyn, now  executive  secretary  of  the  Sebastian 
County  Chapter,  A.  R.  C.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

MARGARET  BUI.LEN,  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  A.  R.  C.,  as  field  rep- 
resentative for  Utah. 

LAVAL  CALHOUN,  now  executive  secretary  Rich- 
land  Chapter,  A.  R.  C. 

EDWARD  H.  CAVIN,  formerly  secretary  Maryland 
Children's  Aid  Society,  now  secretary  of  the 
new  Florida  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 

WILLIAM  N.  CHEW,  now  educational  secretary 
Philadelphia  Health  Council  and  Tuberculosis 
Committee. 

H.  E.  DOWNEY,  formerly  field  representative  in 
northern  Illinois,  has  been  appointed  staff 
assistant  in  chapter  service  in  the  Midwestern 
Branch,  A.  R.  C. 

WILBUR  FISCHEI,  formerly  with  Louisville  Com- 
munity Chest,  now  executive  secretary 
Sharon,  Pa.,  Community  Chest,  succeeding 
H.  O.  Hunter. 

RUSSELL  FOBBES,  now  secretary  National  Munic- 
ipal League. 

ANNE  C.  GALWAY,  hospital  social  worker  at  the 
National  Soldiers  Home,  Sawtelle,  California, 
now  with  Letterman  General  Hospital,  San 
Francisco. 

BERTHA  HARMER,  R.N.,  formerly  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  School  of  Nursing,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, and  author  of  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Nursing,  now  director  of  the  McGill  Uni- 
versity School  for  Graduate  Nurses,  Montreal. 

ANNE  HASBROUCK,  formerly  with  Brooklyn 
Health  Council,  now  superintendent  Recon- 
struction House  at  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

NANO  HONECK,  now  executive  secretary  Social 
Service  Exchange,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 

JULIA  W.  HOPKINS,  elected  chairman  of  division 
on  family  case  work,  Georgia  State  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  and  chairman  of  newly  organ- 
ized Social  Workers'  Club  of  Savannah. 

CECELIA  P.  HOUSTON,  appointed  nursing  field 
representative,  A.  R.  C.,  for  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. 

MARIA  JOHNSON,  field  representative,  A.  R.  C., 
for  Nevada  and  Utah  for  the  past  three  years, 
now  assistant  to  Matilda  Harris,  assistant  na- 
tional director  of  nursing  service  in  the 
Pacific  Branch  Office. 

R.  W.  HOPPER,  commissioner  of  the  Ottawa, 
Ont.,  Social  Service  Department,  now  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  Ontario  Society  for  Crippled 
Children. 

JOHN  S.  KEEFE,  appointed  superintendent  Boys' 
Club,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  succeeding  George  W. 
King,  deceased. 

PHILIP  L.  KETCHUM  and  Mrs.  Ketchum,  for- 
merly in  Denver,  now  with  Organized  ChaH- 
ties  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  the  former  as  super- 
intendent. 

KATHERINE  T.  KIRWIN,  formerly  with  Children's 
Aid  Society  of  Baltimore  County,  now  secre- 
tary Maryland  Children's  Aid  Society,  suc- 
ceeding Edward  T.  Cavin. 

MARJORIE  LACEY-BAKER,  now  financial  secretary 
New  York  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital. 

RUTH  A.  LERRIGO  has  joined  the  staff  of  Better 
Times  as  assistant  managing  editor. 

MARY  H.  LIVERMORE,  formerly  Children's  Agent. 
Orleans  County,  New  York,  now  with  the 
central  office  staff,  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York. 

F.  M.  McBROOM,  executive  secretary  Savannah 
Community  Chest,  elected  chairman  program 
committee,  Georgia  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work. 

HAROLD  MATHEWS,  formerly  with  the  Georgia 
Public  Welfare  Department,  now  secretary 
Missouri  State  Conference. 

S.  A.  MATTHEWS,  formerly  a  judge  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  in  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  appointed 
field  representative.  A,  R.  C.,  in  the  Mid- 
western Branch  territory. 

LOUIS  C.  MIRIANI.  now  director  of  Legal  Aid 
Bureau  of  Detroit  Bar  Association,  succeeding 
Otto  G.  Wismer. 

J.  STERLING  MORAN  appointed  field  representative 
A.  R.  C.,  and  will  cover  the  state  of  South 
Carolina. 

FRED  W.  MORRISON  elected  executive  secretary 
Community  Chest  of  Santa  Clnra  County,  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  succeeding  J.  H.  Rainwater. 

DR.  PAUL  F.  ORR,  formerly  with  Michigan  State 
Department  of  Health,  now  health  com- 
missioner, City  of  Toledo. 

DOROTHY  PERCY,  now  publicity  worker  for  the 
Victorian  Order  of  Nurses  for  Canada, 
Ottawa. 

RUTH  PPEIL,  formerly  public-health  nurse  in 
Columbia  County.  Wis.,  will  become  public- 
health  nurse  of  Fond  du  Lac  County.  Wis.. 
on  August  1. 

DOROTHY  PHELPS,  formerly  secretary  Association 
for  Community  Welfare,  Fall  River,  Mass., 
(Continued  on  page  44'!'> 


ON  THE  HEALTH  BANDWAGON 

(Continued  from   pa  ye  420) 


with  the  milk  and  the  washing  of  hands  and  the  bits  of  rest 
marching  along  with  the  rhythm  of  the  meals,  a  "short  happy 
evening  at  home"  coming  in  its  proper  place  and  a  self-denying 
ordinance — "No  candy  or  sweets  between  meals" — bringing  up 
the  rear  triumphantly.  It  is  a  serious  business,  this  book- 
keeping of  the  day's  habits,  and  every  "yes"  mark  is  a  vote 
for  a  habit  that  will  spell  good  health  for  the  voter. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  100  per  cent  program  of 
daily  health  has  been  introduced  in  Fargo  without  a  struggle. 
Like  most  folks  in  cold  climates,  a  good  many  Fargoans  used 
to  believe  in  good  hot  food  with  no  "cow  feed,"  tight  windows 
to  keep  the  cold  out,  and  not  too  much  nonsense  about  bathing. 
One  little  girl  who  was  asked  to  report  how  often  she  bathed, 
replied  tersely  and  practically,  "Once  in  a  while  when  it's  dark." 
A  small  boy  remarked  that  he  used  to  brush  his  teeth,  but  the 
boarder  had  moved  away  and  had  taken  his  toothbrush  with 
him.  The  virtue  of  the  daily  health  record  is  that  for  such 
youngsters  and  for  the  children  of  the  local  college  professor 
alike  the  essentials  of  health  are  plainly  and  uncompromisingly 
set  forth  in  a  form  which  allows  the  teacher  to  drive  home  by 
all  her  arts  and  wiles  the  utter  Tightness  of  healthful  living 
and  the  utter  wrongness  of  any  substitute  therefor.  And  she 
has  been  so  successful  that  the  children  of  one  school  literally 
drove  out  of  business  a  candy  shop  that  sought  their  between- 
meal  trade. 

Every  six  weeks,  with  the  nurse  and  teacher  officiating,  the 
children  are  weighed  and  measured,  and  no  opportunity  is  lost 
to  drive  home  the  point  that  good  habits  and  good  gain  usually 
go  together.  And  the  children — and  their  parents — get  the 
point.  As  one  small  girl  wrote  in  a  "composition": 

How  I  am  now  mamma  says  is  from  oatmeal  and  milk.  Ever 
since  the  Health  Records  came  out  I  have  tried  to  keep  them  up. 
My  weight  is  60  pounds.  I  am  10  years  old.  Mamma  didn't 
care  for  it  at  first  but  now  she  likes  it.  Our  home  is  much  cleaner. 
We  had  it  clean  before,  but  Oh!  there  is  so  much  difference  now. 

My  room  has  two  windows  in  it.  Mamma  says  I  can  open 
them  as  far  as  I  care.  We  used  to  open  our  windows  from  the 
bottom,  but  now  we  open  them  from  the  top.  I  have  always  told 
the  children  at  home  how  to  keep  health  rules  since  I  was  in 
the  2B. 

Four  or  five  times  during  the  first  eight  years  of  schooling, 
each  boy  and  girl  (unless  the  parents  object,  as  a  small  minority 
do)  is  given  a  careful  medical  examination  by  the  school  phy- 
sician, who  is  a  part-time  assistant  on  the  health  officer's  staff. 
Once  a  year  the  public-health  dentist  looks  over  all  the  teeth 
of  the  public  and  parochial  schools.  And  when  there  is  need 
for  the  doctor  or  the  dentist  to  officiate,  the  teacher  and  the 
nurse  join  in  a  persuasive  campaign  which,  sooner  or  later,  is 
pretty  sure  to  produce  results  even  when  the  parents  are  care- 
less or  indifferent.  Not  all  bad  teeth  and  tonsils  and  round 
shoulders  and  overworked  eyes  are  relieved — for  Fargo  is  still 
a  long  way  from  the  millennium.  But  the  city  of  Fargo  does 
its  best  to  make  plain  to  mothers  and  fathers  just  what  handi- 
caps bar  the  way  to  robust  childhood,  and  the  results  are  meas- 
ured in  hundreds  of  happier  children  every  year.  And  it  has 
not  neglected  the  other  jobs  that  fit  together  into  a  streamline 
organization  for  public  health;  beginning  with  the  baby  in  the 
cradle — and  earlier — it  has  arranged  health  safeguards  for  citi- 
zens of  all  ages. 

Doctors  in  Fargo  report  that  they  are  seeing  more  "well" 
children.  Produce  dealers  declare  that  they  have  to  stock  ten 
times  as  much  spinach  now  as  they  did  five  years  ago.  A 
visitor  from  the  government  service  commented  on  the  scarcity 
of  new  tin  cans  in  the  city  dump.  Fargo  calls  itself  "the  big- 
gest little  city  on  earth,"  and  statistics  show  that  its  babies 
and  "preschool"  children — if  not  the  biggest  on  earth — do  weigh 
more,  age  for  age,  than  the  American  average.  Fargo  is  "sold" 
to  the  extent  of  raising  its  health  budget  to  about  $1.50  per 
head — less  than  either  the  police  or  the  fire  department  costs 
— which  buys  the  service  of  a  full-time  health  officer,  a  part- 
time  medical  assistant,  a  public-health  dentist,  a  dairy  and  sani- 
tary inspector,  a  supervisor  of  health  education,  and  six  visit- 
ing nurses.  Here  is  a  health  plan  which  hangs  together  and 
which,  very  decidedly,  is  going  somewhere. 


A  summer  like  a  long  sea  voyage 

Wilh  none  of  its  discomforts 
A  summer  play  plape  of  Writers,  editors, 
artists,  musicians  and  professional  people 

SEA  BATHING,   GOLF,  TENNIS, 

SADDLE     HORSES,      DANCING, 

MUSIC. 

OCCASIONAL  LECTURES  ON  "THE  WORLD  WE 
LIVE  IN." 

RATES  MODERATE,   REFERENCES  REQUIRED. 


Cabern  on  tfje  ;Jftoor£ 

SIASCONSET,    MASSACHUSETTS 


THE    PENNSYLVANIA    SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 


A  New  Program  of 
Graduate  Training 


for 


Community  Social  Work,  Social 
Case  Work  and  Public  Health  Nursing 

Terms  open  September  17,  January  I  and  March  18 


311  South  Juniper  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TULANE  UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Graduate  training  for  Family  Case  Work,  Medical 
Social  Work,  Community  Work,  and  Social  Research. 
Supervised  field  work  with  New  Orleans  social  agen- 
cies. Credit  towards  advanced  academic  degrees. 

Courses  begin   October  1   and  February  1.    Bulletins 
and   other   information    sent   on    request. 


(In  answering   advertisements   please   mention   THE   SURVEY) 
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DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 

INC. Margaret      Sanger,     President,     104 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control:  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly), 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION  Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 

secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL OF  CANCER — Dr.  George  A. 

Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 

ASSOCIATED     GUIDANCE     BUREAU, 

INC. 16    East    53rd    Street,    New    York. 

Telephone:  Plaza  9512.  A  non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em- 
ploying highest  social  work  standards.  Sup- 
plies, trains,  and  supervises  carefully  selected 
governesses,  tutors,  companions,  and  play 
leaders.  For  information  address  Jess  Perl- 
man,  Director. 

THE  BOY  CONSERVATION  BUREAU — 

90  West  Broadway.  Suggests  all-the-year- 
round  Home  Schools  for  needy  boys.  Tel. 
Walker  0313.  E.  W.  Watkins.  Exec.  Sec'y. 

CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF 
AMERICA,  INC.— 730  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  To  secure  home  life  for  normal 
dependent  children  in  preference  to  insti- 
tutions; to  secure  Mothers'  Allowance  lawj 
in  states  having  none;  to  urge  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  home  aid;  to  promote  proper 
laws  affecting  adoption,  boarding  out  and 
placing  out  of  dependent  children:  to  aid 
in  th«  enforcement  of  these  laws.  States 
Council  of  Committee  comprises  volunteer 
representatives  in  practically  every  state. 
Sophie  Irene  Laeb,  President;  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  Honorary  President; 
Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First  Vice- 
President;  Edward  Fisher  Brown,  Executive 
Secretary. 


CHILD        WELFARE       LEAGUE       OF 

AMERICA—C.  C.  Carstens.  director.  130 
E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league 
of  children's  agencies  and  institutions  to  se- 
cure improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooper- 
ates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results 
in  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED— Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson.  New 
York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner, 
Managing  Director. 


COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS — 105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 
Composed  of  the  Protestant  national  women's 
home  mission  boards  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Purpose:  To  unify  effort  by 
consultation  and  cooperation  in  action. 

Florence   E.   Quinlan,   Executive  Secretary. 
Migrant   Work,    Laura   H.    Parker,    Secre- 
tary. 
Religious    Work   Directors    in    Government 

Indian   Schools. 
Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating  People, 

follow-up  of   New   Americans. 
Women's      interdenominational       groups  — 
state,   county,   and  local — are  affiliated. 


EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUN- 
CIL OF  AMERICA—  L.  w.  Wallace, 
President;  Guy  A.  Henry,  General-Director, 
Times  Bldg.  New  York.  Conducts  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  to  promote  eye 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defects, 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lighting. 
Comprehensive  publications  —  lantern  slides-  — 
lecture  material.  Cooperation  of  social 
agencies  invited. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES   OF   CHRIST  IN 

AMERICA  -  Constituted  by  28  Protestant 
communions.      Rev.    C.    S.    Macfarland    and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd 
Street,    New   York   City. 
Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F. 

E.    Johnson,    Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service. 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwin  :  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 


Sec'y;   Church  and  Race  Relations: 
G.   E.   Haynes,   Sec'y. 


Dr. 


FOUNDATION  FOR  STUDY  OF  PRO- 
HIBITION    AND     THE     NEGRO— 

H.  J.  Mason,  Director,  Research  and  Pub- 
M.  W.  Degan,  President;  I.  Garland 
Founder.  Wiley  College,  Marshall, 


licity. 
Penn, 
Texas. 


GIRLS       FRIENDLY       SOCIETY       IN 

AMERICA —15  East  40th  Street,  New 
York.  Girls  and  women  working  together 
to  uphold  Christian  standards  of  daily  living 
in  the  home,  in  the  business  world,  and  in 
the  community.  Numbers  nearly  60,000, 
with  branches  in  44  states. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL   OF   WOMEN — 

370  Seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Clearing  house 
for  35  women's  organizations.  Valeria  H. 
Parker,  M.D.,  President. 


Courage 


THE  LEAGUE  TO  ABOLISH  CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT — A  national  organization. 
104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Dr. 
George  W.  Kirchwey,  Chairman;  Vivian 
Pierce,  Executive  Secretary.  Organized  to 
abolish  capital  punishment  in  every  state 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Annual 
membership  $1,  $5,  $10,  and  $100,  including 
monthly  Bulletin. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 

Miss  Mabel  Cratty,  general  secretary,  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Thi« 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive 
and  traveling  secretaries  to  cover  work  in 
the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business, 
student,  foreign  born,  Indian,  Colored  and 
younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secre- 
taries at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient, 
Latin  America  and  Europe. 


NATIONAL  CHILD   LABOR  COMMIT- 

TEE — Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  sec- 
retary, 215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information- 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publicatien,  "The 
American  Child." 


NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION, INC.  (est.  1912,  incorp.  1914), 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  (tel.  Algonquin  9690). 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  of 
character  in  the  children  of  America  through 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  it,  in  co- 
operation with  other  organizations,  to  orig- 
inate and  disseminate  educational  material  in 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts, 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knight- 
hood of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  char- 
acter training  through  actual  practice.  Offi- 
cers: Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres. ;  Charlei 
F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 


THE    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  William 

H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E. 
Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clarence  J. 
D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W. 
Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  delinquency,  and 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior, 
education,  industry,  psychiatric  social  serv- 
ice, etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00 
a  year:  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin"  month- 
ly, $1.00  a  year. 


"COURAGE,"  wrote  Amelia  Ear- 
v_>  hart  in  her  famous  poem,  pub- 
lished in  Survey  Graphic  for  July,  "is 
the  price  that  Life  exacts  for  granting 
peace." 

Not  a  dozen  people  who  read  this 
are  equipped  to  test  their  courage  in 
the  air,  but  there  is  not  one  whom  Life 
does  not  challenge  any  day  to  do  a 
courageous  thing  and  so  attain  to  peace 
of  the  soul. 

The  fact  that  Miss  Earhart  plans  to 
return  to. social  work,  is  a  clear  call  to 
social  workers  to  recognize  their  pro- 
fession not  as  a  routine  of  trivialities 
but  as  a  great  adventure  calling  for  a 
staunch  and  ever-ready  courage. 
(In  answering  advertisement!   please  mention  THE   SURVEY) 
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NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK Porter    R.     Lee,    president,     New 

York,  N.  Y. ;  Howard  R.  Knight,  sec'y,  277 
E.  Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quartely  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia from  June  26th  to  July  3rd,  1929. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all 
members  upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee 
of  five  dollars. 


NATIONAL       SOCIETY      FOR      THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS  — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Rover,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  t* 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectu  res,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
Caving  projects  available  on  request. 
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Educational  Directory 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


supplementing    of   classroom 
instruction  in  the  basic  principles 
and    technique    of    social   work   with 
actual  experience  under  trained  super- 
vision, offers  the  student  opportunities 
to  work  upon  social  problems  as  they 
are  illustrated  in  a  great 
world  metropolis. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 


The  University  of  Cincinnati 

Program  of  Education  for  Social  Work 

Graduate  professional  training  in 
CASE  WORK,  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 
GROUP  AND  COMMUNITY  WORK 


A  well  balanced  program  of  background,  philosophy 
and  principles  of  social  work,  technical  instruction,  and 
supervised  field  practice.  Sixth  annual  session  begins 
September  20. 

For  information  address 
Dept.  of  Sociology,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cinti,O. 


Smith  College  School 

for 

Social  Work 

Graduates    of    accredited    colleges,    on 

satisfactory    completion    of    the 

course,    are    recommended 

for    the    degree    of 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


Fifteen  experienced  social  workers 
may  be  enrolled  for  summer 
courses  in  social  psychiatry,  medi- 
cine, case  work,  sociology  and 
psychology. 

Write  for  catalogue  A 
Addrett 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College  Hall  8,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 


The  National  School  oj 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  for 
Professional  Study 


A  graduate,  resident  school  maintained  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  professional  leadership  in  the  Association. 
Open  also  to  graduate  students  preparing  for  work  with 
women  and  girl*  in  social  and  religious  organizations. 
Single  courses  may  be  taken  in  connection  with  graduate 
work  at  Columbia  or  other  institutions. 

Winter  session  begins   September  26. 


For  information  address 
135  East  52nd  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

FORD   may,  quite   unintentionally,   be    the   end   of 
the  I.W.W.    Not  Henry  Ford,  but  Lizzie.    For 
harvest-by-Ford    has    all    but    displaced    the    old 
gangs    of    hobos   who   bummed    their   way   on    a 
freight,   joined  the  Wobblies   and  made  the  harvesting 
of  the  great  western  crops  the  most  picturesque  labor 
operation  in  America.    The  new  men  driving  their  own 
cars   are  different — just  how  different  is  well  told   by 
John  J.  Hader,  who  came  in  close  contact  with  them 
as  a  special  agent  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 
He   has   made   industrial   studies    for    the   government, 
the   American   Association    for    Labor    Legislation,    the 
Institute  for  Social  and  Religious  Research  and  is  now 
on  the  staff  of  The  Inquiry.    Page  453. 

IN  this  year  of  a  presidential  election  when  all  men 
are  oratorically  assured  of  their  equality,  it  may  be 
well  to  draw  some  rough  distinctions.  Such  as,  for 
instance:  a  hobo  is  a  man  who  travels  and  works; 
a  tramp  is  a  man  who  travels  but  does  not  work;  a 
bum  is  a  man  who  neither  travels  nor  works.  But  that 
is  only  the  beginning  of  it,  for  of  the  hobos  alone  there 
are  five  types.  ARTHUR  E.  HOLT  tells  of  them 
from  personal  contacts  and  study.  He  is  professor  of 
social  ethics  at  the  Divinity  School  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity and  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  follow- 
ing earlier  years  as  social  service  secretary  of  the 
Congregational  churches.  His  five  books  deal  with 
labor  and  social  problems  and  the  church.  Page  456. 

ONE  of  the  little  group  of  Americans  who  went  to 
Russia  with  the  determination  that  the  peasants 
shall  share  in  the  easing  of  heavy  burdens  which  ma- 
chinery has  brought  to  more  favored  growers  of  food, 
KARL  BORDERS  writes  at  first-hand  of  what  a  Yankee 
contraption  means  in  an  ancient  wheat  field.  He  is  at 
present  a  resident  of  Chicago  Commons.  Page  461. 


'  I  'HE  Romanzas  from  Mexico  made  a  bad  fist  of 
jL  their  Americanizing.  But  luck  was  with  them  when 
their  ancient  flivver  gave  its  last  gasp  in  front  of  the 
house  of  a  visiting  nurse.  And  a  nurse  who  could  tell 
their  altogether  delightful  story.  ALICE  EVANS  CRUZ 
has  been  on  the  nursing  staff  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  in  southern  California  for  seven 
years,  following  earlier  experience  with  the  Chicago 
Visiting  Nurse  Association,  the  Army  ,  Nurse  Corps 
during  the  War,  and  her  training  at  the  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium.  Page  468. 

IN  this  mid-summer  issue,  ROSSA  B.  COOLEY  brings 
to  a  conclusion  her  articles  on  Penn  School,  of  which 
she  is  principal,  and  chief  instigator  of  its  unique  educa- 
tion from  the  cradle  and  the  corn-field  up.  This  chapter 
deals  with  the  education,  or  rather  re-education,  of  the 
grown-ups.  Can  the  small  farmer  hold  his  land  in  the 
face  of  competition?  Can  the  land  hold  the  farmer 
when  outsiders  bid  up  the  price  and  cities  offer  wages 
that  seem  high  to  a  countryman?  Page  470. 

ANYONE  who  reads  page  475  must  hold  FRANK 
/\.  A.  WAUGH  under  suspicion  of  having  a  seeing 
eye  for  the  out-of-doors  and  that  flexible  muscle  along- 
side the  midriff  which  enables  a  man  to  go  on  paddling 
comfortably  until  dark,  even  on  a  long  July  day.  He 
describes  himself  as  "a  hack  writer"  who  "likes  to  see 
some  sort  of  check  coming  in,"  which  of  course  is  pure 
nonsense  from  a  contributor  to  The  Survey.  When  not 
employed  in  watching  for  the  letter-carrier  with  the 
checks,  he  is  professor  of  horticulture  and  landscape 
gardening  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
and  the  author  of  many  books  in  his  field — or  should 
we  say  garden  ? 

TT  may  now  be  told  that  PAUL  U.  KELLOGG  is  the 
editor  of  The  Survey  (page  476)  ;  JOHN  PALMER 
GAVIT  (page  479)  and  LEON  WHIPPLE  (page  483)  arc 
associate  editors;  and  HALLE  SCHAFFNER  (page  482) 
is  a  staff  member  concerned  chiefly  with  Survey  book 
reviews  and  with  following,  a  little  out  of  breath,  the 
activities  of  her  youngsters  in  the  art  work  at  Walden 
School,  which  she  so  deftly  describes. 
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THE  BACK  PORCH 

Etching  by  Harold  Denison 


Mr.  Denison  is  a  young  man  who  knows  farm  life  in  the  eastern  states 
and  that  not  from  boyhood  memories;  he  lives  at  Boston  Corners, 
Columbia  County,  New  York.  He  has  shown  his  faith  in  the  artistic 
possibilities  of  his  surroundings  by  a  series  of  etchings:  the  back  porch, 
shown  above,  the  summer  workshop  and  livingroom  of  every  farm;  the 
the  country  auction,  still  the  greatest  of  "general  stores";  the  annual 
picnic,  which  brings  together  the  whole  community;  industry  and  gossip 
combined  over  the  whetstone;  rural  hospitality  dispensed  at  the  cider 
keg;  Saturday  night  in  the  village  square.  These  scenes  may  seem  like 
pages  from  an  old  album  to  the  urban  dweller,  who  takes  his  country 
at  fifty  miles  an  hour  —until  vacation-time  comes;  then  he  creeps  to  the 
edge  of  the  picture  to  find  it  little  changed. 
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Honk  Honk  Hobo 


By  JOHN  J.  HADER 


OW,  row,  row  your  boat,  gently  down  the 

stream ; 
Merrily,    merrily,    merrily,    life    is    but    a 

dream." 

To  this  tune  the  Kiwanis  Club  was  adding 
joviality  to  its  Monday  luncheon  at  the 
Commercial  Club  of  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota.  Across  the 
street  on  a  sand  lot,  Pat  and  Slim,  two  hoboes  of  the  old 
school,  were  philosophizing  on  life  and  the  quality  of 
mulligan  stew  that  was  being  prepared  in  the  mess  tent  for 
harvest  hands  who  came  into  town  without  a  stake.  While 
the  thrifty  members  of  the  Aberdeen  Kiwanis  Club  were 
singing  of  the  joys  of  drifting,  Pat  and  Slim  were  doing  it. 
They  were  waiting,  as  always  they  had  done  in  harvest 
days  of  the  past,  for  a  farmer  to  come  to  town  and  hire 
them,  and  then  maybe — if  they  were  not  indisposed  and  felt 
just  right — they  would  go  out  and 
work  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  if  they 
didn't,  well  the  American  Legion  was 
serving  free  stew  twice  a  day  and  in 
between  times  they  could  always  play 
a  friendly  game  of  penny-ante  and 
swap  yarns. 

The  singing  across  the  street  had 
stopped  when  in  front  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club  was  heard  the  rattle  and 
chugging  of  a  well-traveled  Ford.  It 
was  stripped  of  fenders  and  top  and 
had  no  body.  Two  seats,  transplanted 
from  a  larger  and  more  costly  car, 
hung  over  the  frame  like  a  pack-saddle 
on  a  camel.  Back  of  the  seats  was  a 
trunk  piled  high  with  bedding  wrap- 
ped in  a  tent,  while  from  one  side  of 
the  mud-spattered  chassis  hung  a  lan- 
tern, from  the  other  a  desert  water- 
bag.  As  the  motor  stopped  with  a 
snort  and  a  kick-back  as  though  to 
say  "at  last,"  two  sunburned  youths 
stepped  off  with  broad  Stetsons  and 
smiles.  "Yep,  we  made  'er  up  from 


(Above)  Hoboes  waiting  for  free  mulli- 
gan stew  ( Below )  Without  fenders  or 
body,  and  laden  with  bedding,  trunks,  a 
lantern,  a  tent  and  a  desert  water-bag 


Texas."  It  was  a  different  Pat  and  Slim,  two  harvesters 
of  the  new  type  who,  with  thousands  of  others,  were  mak- 
ing the  wheat  harvest  in  their  cars. 

In  truth,  the  streets  of  Aberdeen  were  filled  with  cars  of 
harvest  hands  from  states  all  the  way  from  Delaware  and 
California — Fords,  most  of  them,  with  an  occasional  Dodge, 
Chevrolet  or  Overland,  while  the  fortunate  few  rose  as 
high  in  the  social  scale  as  to  travel  in  an  old  Buick,  or 
perhaps  a  Hudson.  Many  had  "made  'er  up  from  Texas." 
Most  of  them  had  come  in  just  to  see  the  town  and  as  soon 
as  they  had  filled  up  with  gas  and  oil  they  would  be  out 
on  the  road  again  looking  for  a  job,  for  the  harvest  was 
well  under  way.  The  going  wage  in  Aberdeen  was  at  the 
time  $3.50  and  not  a  few  were  off  at  once  and  on  to  North 
Dakota,  hoping  for  higher  pay. 

What  was  true  of  Aberdeen  had  been  equally  true  earlier 
in  the  season  of  the  Kansas  towns  and 
was  to  be  followed  at  Fargo.  Whence 
this  sudden  horde  of  men  in  cars,  and 
why  had  they  come,  and  what  did  it 
mean  to  the  labor  problem  of  the 
Middle  West  ?  The  wheat  harvest,  the 
alluring  big  adventure  in  American 
farm  labor  had  drawn  them — old  and 
young,  from  every  conceivable  occupa- 
tion, with  tales  of  high  wages  and 
hopes  of  a  big  winter's  stake.  Even 
two  years  ago,  competent  officials  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  esti- 
mated that  the  harvesting  and  thresh- 
ing in  Kansas  was  done  by  men  of 
whom  at  least  65  per  cent  had 
traveled  in  their  own  cars.  One  special 
agent  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Kansas  reported  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  men  in  his  district  were  traveling 
that  way.  And  remember  that  to 
harvest  a  good  crop,  Kansas  requires 
at  least  forty  thousand  men. 

It  is  from  many  highways  that  the 
harvest  hands  pour  into  the  wheat  belt. 
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'Yep,  we  made  'er  up  from  Texas" 


But  as  the  winter 
wheat  is  finished 
in  the  southern 
area  and  these 
"gasoline  knights" 
head  north  for  the 
Dakotas,  the  new 
highway  bridge 
across  the  Mis- 
souri River  at 
Yankton  is  the 
neck  of  the  bottle. 

At  the  height  of  the  travel,  when  Kansas  has  released  her 
men,  the  bridge  officials  have  tallied  as  many  as  2,OOO  cross- 
ing in  cars  in  three  days  in  mid-summer,  and  6,440  in  a 
month,  carried  in  2,146  cars,  or  an  average  of  three  men 
per  car.  All  along  the  line  the  reports  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  harvest  hobo  of  old  is  no  more  and  that  in  his  place 
is  this  new  type  of  migrant. 

WHO  are  these  new  knights  of  the  road,  these 
parvenus  in  the  labor  world  who  drive  so  proudly 
along  in  a  tin  Lizzie  to  the  dismay  of  the  old-time  hobo,  or 
bundle  stiff,  trudging  wearily  along,  or  waiting  in  the 
jungle  for  a  freight  to  roll  in?  Who  are  these  aristocrats 
who  disdain  their  company,  the  social  game  and  the  jungle 
stew,  so  that  the  Wobblies  cursed  in  dismay  that  all  of 
labor  had  gone  capitalist  and  would  no  longer  listen  to 
their  anathemas? 

Figures  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  of 
the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  show  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  men  making  the  harvest  come  from  Missouri, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Kansas,  the  number  from  each  state 

varying  according  to  crop  and 
employment  conditions.  The 
Yankton  bridge  checks  showed 
that  70  per  cent  of  the  men  in 
cars  came  from  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska and  Oklahoma.  This  was 
accounted  for  by  George  E. 
Tucker,  field  director  of  the 
U.  S.  Employment  Service,  by 
the  fact  that  the  railroads  in 
these  three  states  had  refused 
absolutely  to  let  any  of  the  men 
ride  the  freight  trains  to  the 
harvest.  In  1925,  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  that  had  for  years  car- 
ried harvest  hands  by  the  thou- 
sands, joined  with  other  roads  in 
saying  that  the  harvest  rates 
would  allow  the  men  to  travel  and  that  by  enforcing  the 
law,  it  could  cut  down  accidents  with  consequent  loss  of 
life  and  damage  suits.  Men  caught  on  the  trains  in  Kansas 
were  given  a  ninety-day  sentence  while  Oklahoma  and 
Nebraska  were  also  severe. 

When  some  of  the  men  from  outside  the  wheat  belt 
found  they  could  not  travel  via  the  side-door  Pullman,  they 
went  back  home.  Others  however,  in  large  numbers,  ad- 
justed themselves  to  the  new  situation.  In  twos,  threes  and 
fours  they  chipped  in  and  bought  an  old  car  at  a  price  from 
five  dollars  up.  In  a  good  many  cases  the  car  belongs  to 
one  man,  and  his  passengers  pay  enough  so  that  the  owner 
rides  free!  Eight  days  in  Oklahoma,  two  weeks  in  Kansas 
and  then  a  hop  across  Nebraska  into  South  Dakota  for  an- 


Bundle  stiffs 


other  two  weeks  before  making  for  the  Red  River  Valley 
of  North  Dakota,  or  out  into  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
state  so  as  to  be  ready  to  move  into  Canada  by  the  first 
of  September — such  is  the  program  attempted. 

This  auto-migration  is  introducing  a  new  element  of  men, 
growing  numbers  of  mechanics,  skilled  and  unskilled  workers 
above  the  common-labor  group,  students  and  farmers'  sons 
who,  finishing  up  the  harvest  at  home,  give  a  twist  to  the 
crank  and  are  on  their  way.    The  automobile  adds  just  the 
proper    amount   of  pleasure    to   the   harvest    adventure    to 
attract    the   young   men   who   "want   to   see   the   country." 
That  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  reply  to  the  question  of 
why  had  they  come.    They  have  the  zest  and  companionship 
of  a  joint  venture  among  friends.    They  camp  out  at  night, 
save  hotel  bills,  cook  their  own  meals  and  stop  to  fish  along 
the  road  while  waiting  for  the  gumbo  surface  to  dry.    To 
young   fellows   out   for   the   first 
time,  or  students  earning  a  part 
of  the  winter's  college  expenses, 
harvest-by-Ford  is  a  true  hiatus. 
They   trim    the   car   accordingly 
with   humorous  bits  in   paint   or 
chalk:  "Danger,  10,000  Jolts" — 
"Three     More     Payments     and 
She's  Ours  to  Love  and  Cherish" 
— "Wanted    a    Sweetheart" — ri- 
valing   the    Auto    Gypsy    whose 
car,    loaded    with    baggage    and 
children,    carried    its    destination 
where  all  mieht  see  it — " Heaven 
Is  Our  Home." 

More,  they  can  hire  out  di- 
rectly to  the  farmer  by  driving 
right  to  his  place.  They  thus 
avoid  waiting  and  running  up  expenses  in  the  cities.  They 
can  quit  when  they  want  to,  and  are  not  dependent  on  the 
farmer  to  haul  them  to  and  from  the  nearest  town  which 
may  be  twenty-five  miles  away.  "Expenses  are  less,  we 
earn  more,  and  see  more  country ;  then  why  shouldn't  we 
go  by  automobile?" 

But  the  harvest-by-Ford  method  has  its  drawbacks.  When 
too  great  a  distance  is  covered  without  stopping  off  to  work, 
the  party  may  "go  broke."  Then  they  needs  must  take 
what  work  they  can  get  to  earn  enough  to  buy  gasoline. 
A  breakdown  or  accident  also  causes  loss  of  time  and  money 
not  experienced  by  those  who  go  the  old  way. 

The  significance  of  this  development  of  the  harvest  fields 
is  measured  best  in  terms  of  its  effect  upon  the  four  groups 
concerned,  the  harvest  laborers,  the  farmers,  the  U.  S.  Em- 
ployment Service  and  the  I.  W.  W.  Mention  has  been 
made  of  the  compensations  in  store  for  the  first  group  for 
the  long  hours  of  heavy  work  under  a  beating  sun. 

Many  farmers 
ask  at  the  em- 
ployment agencies 
for  men  with 
cars,  believing 
that  they  get  a 
better  type  of 
men  and  get  them 
without  bavins: 
to  take  a  half 
day  off  to  go  to 
town  for  a  crew. 
Further,  because  AH  aboard  the  "side-door  Pullman" 


A  "jungle"  raid 
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of  their  mobility, 
it  is  argued  that 
a  better  distribu- 
tion of  the  labor 
supply  is  obtained. 
The  men  do  not 
bunch  up  in  the 
towns  or  at  the 
railroad  centers 
but  scatter  out 

over  the  territory. 
Auto-migration  brings  new  types  This    makes    for 

stable  wages  and  tends  to  prevent  the  great  fluctuations  so 
often  noticeable  within  a  comparatively  small  area  of  the 
same  state. 

To  the  wheat  farmer,  the  demand  for  labor  has  already 
been  lessened  by  the  use  of  small  threshing  outfits  which 
require  few  men.  Neighbors  trade  about  in  harvest  time 
and  a  visiting  car  with  its  two  to  five  men  forms  a  block 
of  labor  for  this  demand.  The  outsiders  are  congenial  to 
each  other  and  there  is  less  possibility  of  dissension  in  the 
ranks  while  the  work  is  on.  In  hiring  this  way,  the  farmer 
does  not  run  so  great  a  risk  of  having  his  work  interrupted 
by  a  strike. 

To  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service — the  government 
agency  which  through  the  Farm  Labor  Division  undertakes 
the  task  of  directing  the  labor  supply 
in  the  harvest  areas — the  change  has 
called  for  a  revision  of  the  system  for 
controlling  the  flow  of  men.  Round- 
ing up  men  by  the  hundreds  in  large 
cities  like  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and 
Minneapolis  and  shipping  them  on 
freights  when,  they  cannot  pay  their 
way,  is  no  longer  feasible  on  the  scale 
formerly  practiced.  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
for  years  known  as  the  gateway  to  the 
harvest  fields  through  which  as  many 
as  ten  thousand  men  each  season  were 

distributed  to  the  Dakotas,  has  by  comparison  become  a  de- 
serted village.  Its  place  has  been  taken  by  Yankton,  just 
sixty  miles  west  on  the  south  artery  of  highway  travel,  and 
the  service  men  stationed  there  are  country  cousins  to  the 
traffic  cops  of  the  cities;  for  if  the  flow  of  men  in  cars  is 
to  be  anything  but  haphazard  and  a  fluttering  about  the 
country,  they  have  to  be  reached  on  the  highway.  Of  neces- 
sity, the  change  calls  for  an  intensity  of  effort  and  a  more 
detailed  method  of  operation  than  before.  Where  at  one 
time  labor  statistics  and  bulletins  could  be  built  up  from 
men  counted  on  the  streets,  in  the  jungles,  or  along  the  rail- 
road tracks,  they  now  have  to  be  checked  on  the  road  so 
that  at  all  times  the  drift  can  be  determined  as  the  men 
go  north  with  the  ripening  of  the  grain. 

TO  the  I.  W.  W. — the  agricultural  workers'  organization 
with  a  singular  reputation — the  problem  is  no  less  acute. 
Their  tactics  of  force  have  boomeranged  against  them  and 
the  very  men  to  whom  their  principles  were  offensive  and 
who  preferred  to  be  thrown  off  the  trains  rather  than  join, 
are  now  going  in  cars.  They  do  not  gang  up  in  the  cities 
and  job-action  is  the  only  resort  left.  Two  men  who  ap- 
peared to  be  organizers  were  overheard  agreeing  that,  "It's 
playing  hell  with  us ;  we've  got  to  go  out  and  get  next  these 
fellows."  Industrial  Solidarity,  the  I.  W.  W.  paper,  vented 
its  dissatisfaction  with  the  "Gas  Tramp"  as  follows : — 


The  "smooth  guy"  gets  the  money 


The  most  serious  situation  which  confronted  and  still  con- 
fronts the  organization  is  the  worker  traveling  by  auto.  Men 
obtain  old  cars  of  any  description  and  proceed  into  the  field, 
willing  to  work  for  any  wages.  All  attempts  to  organize  the 
men  prove  futile. 

When  a  roving  organizer  is  asked  what  the  plan  is  for  deal- 
ing with  the  situation,  the  questioner  is  met  with  a  good 
deal  of  reticence.  A  seasoned  and  well-bewhiskered  Wobbly, 
leaning  on  a  railing  in  Aberdeen,  said,  "A  chisel  through 
the  radiator,  a  sledge  hammer  on  the  cylinder  head,  will 
fix  them." 

AS  a  significant  expression  of  the  restless  temper  of  the 
/~\_  present  day,  the  auto-harvester  ranks  with  his  con- 
temporaries, the  family  migratories,  or  gasoline  gypsies.  The 
basic  industrial  demand  which  sets  the  migration  going  is 
kindred,  but  the  social  problem  is  different.  Wheat  harvest- 
ing is  and  will  remain  a  man's  job  and  the  migratory  fami- 
lies that  makes  the  harvest  are  relatively  few.  A  family- 
laborer  system  is  not  applicable  as  it  is  in  the  fruit-,  berry- 
and  cotton-picking.  For  the  single  man,  it  is  a  decidedly 
hopeful  turn  of  events. 

To  those  who  are  giving  thought  to  the  future  of  the 
labor  supply  in  America's  seasonal  industries,  there  comes 
this  question :  With  the  constantly  growing  number  of  auto- 
migrants,  will  it  be  possible  for  the  agencies  of  direction,  the 
state  and  federal  employment  offices, 
so  to  coordinate  the  various  seasonal 
occupations  as  to  allow  for  definite 
schedules  to  be  worked  out,  covering 
great  belts  of  states,  as  California  has 
attempted  within  the  state?  Can  a 
certain  number  be  routed  up  through 
the  wheat  harvest,  make  from  there 
the  lumber  on  the  northwest  coast, 
drop  down  to  Oregon  and  California 
for  the  fruits,  and  thus  make  a  com- 
plete yearly  cycle?  It  is  done  now  by 
many  who  only  guess  at  the  condition 

of  the  crops  and  the  wages  paid.  In  this  way,  might  it  not 
also  be  possible  to  establish  minor  cycles  by  shunting  smaller 
groups  off  to  the  potato  crop  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin, 
descending  later  into  Iowa  for  the  corn  husking?  All  these 
questions  are  raised  by  this  new  facility  of  transportation 
and  the  rapid  development  of  highways. 

If  the  very  nature  of  our  industries  compels  itineracy,  is 
it  not  up  to  us  to  see  that  the  evils  of  casual  labor  are  re- 
duced to  a  minimum?  Men  in  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  are  working  at  the  problem,  but  they  alone  cannot 
achieve  much  without  a  public  conscience  awakened  to  the 
conditions  under  which  those  who  harvest  our  grain,  pick 
our  cotton  and  fruits,  must  live. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  any  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  migratory 
workers  is  unde- 
sirable. A  stable 
society  cannot  be 
built  upon  them. 
The  man  making 
the  harvests  in  a 
car,  however,  is 
spared  many  of 
the  contaminat- 
ing influences  of 
the  earlier  days.  The  other  side:  $40  for  repairs! 


'Bos 


By  A.  E.  HOLT 


SHORT  distance  west  from  my  boyhood 
home  was  a  section  of  land  which  had  hard 
luck  when  the  world  was  created  and  became 
a  hollow  instead  of  a  hill.  Into  this  hollow 
all  the  waste  from  the  surrounding  hills 
drifted  and  mingled  with  the  bitter  waters 
which  oozed  up  from  below.  We  called  the  place  an  alkali 
swamp.  Now  in  every  city  in  which  I  have  lived  is  a  place 
toward  which  all  the  social  waste  and  drift  flow.  In  one 
locality,  it  is  called  Pepper-sauce  Bottoms;  in  another, 
Batter-cake  Flats;  in  Chicago  it  is  called  Hobohemia.  This 
is  the  human  swamp  of  the  lake  city.  In  its  cheap  lodging- 
houses  and  restaurants,  the  Hobo  finds  food  and  shelter. 
In  its  second-hand  stores  he  finds  raiment.  In  its  "hang- 
outs" he  spends  his  leisure  time.  From  thirty  to  fifty  thou- 
sand of  them  made  Chicago  headquarters. 

The  hobo  is  a  swamp  dweller,  but  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  other  denizens  of  the  swamp.  The  hobo 
is  not  a  tramp  and  he  is  not  a  bum.  A  hobo  is  a  man  who 
travels  and  works;  a  tramp  is  a  man  who  travels  but  does 
not  work;  a  bum  is  a  man  who  neither  travels  nor  works. 
At  the  Hobo  College  the  bums  are  looked  upon  as  a  pest. 
Some  one  once  gave  the  college  a  large  number  of  ancient, 
but  easy,  chairs  which  were  used  to  seat  the  audience  and 
which  were  often  occupied  by  bums  who  had  "carried  the 
banner"  all  night  and  generally  slept  during  the  lectures. 
The  managers  contented  themselves  for  a  while  with  period- 
ically throwing  bums  out  into  the  street.  Finally,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  hobos,  they  decided  to  abolish  the  easy 
chairs  which  were  the  source  of  attraction  to  the  weary  and 
foot-sore  travelers  of  Madison  Street.  They  broke  all  the 
easy  chairs  and  burned  them  up,  and  in  their  stead  placed 
very  plain  backless  benches  on  which  only  a  sober  and  wide- 
awake man  can  sit.  If  a  man  goes  to  sleep  on  one  of  these 
benches  he  automatically  falls  off  and  some  one  else  gets 
his  place.  They  are  named  the  "anti-booze,  anti-snooze 
church  pews." 

A  recent  poll  of  three  hundred  hobos  assembled  here, 
showed  that  about  half  came  from  the  city  .and  the  rest 
from  small  towns  and  country;  but  practically  all  were 
English  speaking.  Chicago  Commons  must  "carry  on"  in 
Polish,  and  Hull  House  must  speak  in  many  tongues,  but 
the  Hobo  College  is  one  of  the  few  institutions  whose  lec- 
turers can  use  the  English  lan- 
guage. Hobohemia  is  the  land 
of  graphic  speech.  If  you  are  to 
understand  it  you  need  to  know 
that: 


Men  That  Don't  Fit  In 

By  ROBERT  W.  SERVICE 


The  Main  Stem  in  Chicago  is 
West  Madison  Street; 

The  Slave  Market  is  an  employ- 
ment agency; 

Bug-house    Square    is   Washing- 


There's  a  race  of  men  that  don't  fit  in, 
A  race  that  can't  stay  still. 
So  they  break  the  hearts  of  kith  and  kin 
And  roam  the  world  at  will. 


ton  Square,  the  haunt  of  the  soap-    Thev  range  the  field  and  they  weather  the  flood 


boxer; 

The    Jungle    is    the    clump    of 
trees    bv    the    side     of    the     rail- 


And  they  climb  the  mountain  crest. 
Theirs  is  the  curse  of  the  gypsy  blood, 
And  they  don't  know  how  to  rest. 
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road   which   constitute    the   hobo's   headquarters   on   the    road; 

Flop  House  is  a  place  where  one  can  get  a  bed  on  the  floor; 

Jiggers  is  a  pretended  affection  which  makes  one  the  object 
of  charity; 

Panhandling  is  begging  from  the  front  door; 

Mooching  is  begging  from   the   back  door; 

The  Bundle  Stiff  is  the  hobo  who  carries  a  bundle; 

The  Booze  Hoister  is  the  heavy  drinker; 

The  Shovel  Stiff  is  the  man  who  works  with  a  shovel; 

The  Rust  Eater  is  the  man  who  works  on  the  railroad; 

The  Splinter  Belly  is  the  man  who  does  rough  carpenter 
work : 

The  Beach  Comber  is  the  sailor. 

To  a  very  large  extent  propagandist  organizations  have 
furnished  the  hobo  with  a  philosophy  of  society  which  he 
has  found  it  very  easy  to  believe.  When  a  man  feels  him- 
self a  failure  he  can  blame  others  for  his  failure.  This  is 
comforting  and  sustains  a  man  in  his  self-respect.  To  the 
hobo  it  is  always  pleasant  to  hear  that  the  economic  order 
has  produced  him  and  that  nothing  he  can  do  will  better 
his  condition.  Taking  the  old  gospel  hymns  which  the  hobo 
knows  from  his  early  connection  with  the  church  or  from 
the  missions,  the  I.  W.  W.  turned  them  into  songs  of  mock- 
ery or  protest.  When  the  clergy  come  about,  the  hobos 
never  tire  of  singing  the  following  to  the  tune  of  In  the 
Sweet  Bye  and  Bye: 

Long-haired  preachers  come  out  every  night, 

Try  to  tell  you  what's  wrong  and  what's  right; 

But  when  asked  how  'bout  something  to  eat 

They  will  answer  with  voices  so  sweet: 

CHORUS 

You  will  eat,  bye  and  bye, 
In  that  glorious  land  above  the  sky; 
Work  and  pray,  live  on  hay, 
You'll  get  pie  in  the  sky  when  you  die. 

NOT  only  must  we  distinguish  the  hobo  from  the  tramp 
and  the  bum ;  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  migrant 
workers  from  each  other.  Jim  Tully,  clever  writer  on  the 
experience  of  the  hobo,  warns  us  against  the  man  who  sees 
a  forest  and  discovers  the  reptiles  in  the  underbrush.  I 
think  I  have  graduated  from  the  romantic  period  in  my 
study  of  the  migratory  worker.  There  are,  roughly  speak- 
ing, five  varieties  of  hobos. 

The  impulsive  type  is  a  group  not  hard  to  understand — 
we  have  all  felt  the  "wanderlust."    A  far  larger  class  than 

the  impulsive  type  are  those  who 
are  hobos  through  incompetence. 
Modern  business  demands  skill, 
application,  team  work,  control 
of  temper  and  a  high  order  of 
self-discipline.  A  great  many 
men  drop  out  of  the  game  be- 
cause they  can't  play  it.  They 
drift  into  that  which  requires 
little  skill,  no  team  work  and 
permits  of  frequent  vacation. 
The  early  experiences  of  Saul 
Levy  may  have  been  extreme  but 
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are  eloquent  of  the  total  inability 
of  many  men  on  the  road  to  apply 
themselves. 

In  my  younger  days,  I  worked  on 
a  farm  and  then  worked  for  differ- 
ent farmers,  sometimes  a  whole 
summer  in  one  place.  At  that  time 
I  liked  that  work.  Then  I  wan- 
dered around  the  country  for  a 
while,  landed  in  Utica,  New  York, 
got  pinched  and  they  gave  me  a  job 
on  the  highway.  They  paid  me  $5 
a  day  and  fixed  it  up  so  I  could 
eat  and  sleep  until  1  got  my  pay. 
I  worked  there  about  a  week. 
Then  I  wandered  around  the  state 
quite  a  bit  and  then  went  to  New 
York  City.  I  worked  there  for  a 
furrier  who  paid  me  $10  a  week 
to  run  errands.  But  I  left  in  about 
a  week.  The  reason  I  left  was  be- 
cause he  didn't  pay  me  for  the  holi- 
days when  I  didn't  work,  so  I  got 
disgusted  and  quit.  That  was  Ar- 
mistice Day,  November  11,  1918. 
Then  I  got  a  job  in  a  factory  weav- 
ing curtains,  where  I  stayed  about 
a  week.  Then  I  worked  about  a 
week  in  a  factory  where  they  made 
soldiers'  uniforms.  My  job  was  to 
turn  sleeves  inside  out.  I  quit  these 
jobs  because  the  bosses  were  cranks, 
could  not  tell  them  anything 
I  would  get  disgusted  and  quit. 

ter    Levy    was    in    a    reform    school    and    in  the    army. 

Of  the  third  type  of  wanderer — those  who  are  mentally 
deranged  but  harmless — there  are  not  proportionately  large 
numbers.  Many  of  them  have  great  causes  they  are  defend- 
ing. One  man  honestly  believes  that  every  time  society  kills 
a  cow,  which  might  give  milk,  or  a  hen  which  might  lay  an 
egg,  the  food  supply  of  the  world  is  by  that  much  diminished. 
He  consistently  advocates  the  abolition  of  the  Chicago  stock- 
yards. I  received  five  special-delivery  letters  on  successive 
days  of  which  the  following  is  a  sample: 

Dear  Sir: 

The  right  kind  of  religion  can  be  used  as  a  foundation  for 
rebuilding  a  Garden  of  Eden  on  Earth. 

By  promoting  a  religion  that  will,  in  a  few  years  time,  con- 
vert the  Earth  into  a  Garden  of  Eden,  it  is  possible  for  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary  to  enroll  students  by  the  mil- 
lions from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

All  of  the  poverty,  disease,  crime,  war,  famine,  cyclones, 
tornadoes,  floods  and  other  forms  of  Hell  on  Earth  today  can 
be  traced  to  the  self-evident  lack  of  intelligence,  honesty  and 
justice  in  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  educator  and  scientist  would  like  to  present  informa- 
tion in  detail  concerning  the  contents  of  this  letter  and  en- 
closed circular. 

Yours  for  intelligence,  honesty  and  justice  in  the  supervision 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
'Agriculture. 

The  fourth  type  are  those  who  are  as  legitimate  a  part 
of  the  industrial  order  as  the  traveling  man  but  have  not 
the  traveling  man's  protection.  As  one  hobo  expressed  it, 
"In  harvest  time  we  are  begged  to  come  to  town  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  We  stay  until  the  harvest  is  over 
and  then  we  are  chased  out  of  town  by  the  cop."  Even 
the  state  employment  agencies  which  are  supposed  to  help 
the  unemployed,  fall  victim  to  the  energy  of  the  unscrup- 
ulous private  agencies  which  capture  the  big  jobs  and  charge 


In  the  front  row,  left  to  right:  Qeneral  Coxey,  of  "Coxey's  Army"  fame, 
Dr.  Ben  L.  Reitman,  and  David  A.  Tullman,  one-time  head  of  Hobo  College 

the  hobos  an  extravagant  fee  for  their  services.  Tony,  for 
example,  had  worked  in  the  coal  mines  of  southern  Illinois 
since  sixteen.  When  examined  he  was  pale,  haggard,  de- 
pressed, shy  and  almost  fearful.  He  had  a  look  of  defeat, 
was  stoop-shouldered  and  downcast.  He  left  school  after 
the  eighth  grade,  having  made  a  fair  record.  His  father 
had  been  killed  in  a  mine  and  his  brother  died  from  injuries 
received  in  a  mine.  After  his  brother  was  killed  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  the  superintendent  let  Tony  take  his  broth- 
er's place,  but  six  of  the  eleven  mines  in  that  district  were 
shortly  shut  down. 

"I  can't  get  work  here  in  Chicago  nowhere,"  said  Tony. 
"I  tried  all  over  and  I  can't  get  it.  I  don't  want  to  be 
like  these  fellows  here.  They  ain't  got  no  home  nor  noth- 
ing. I  don't  like  to  be  on  the  bum.  I  think  I  want  to 
settle  down  and  be  a  man  when  I  get  older.  The  best 
thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  get  work  right  away.  I  am  getting 
lazy.  Gee,  if  I  don't  get  a  job,  I  don't  know  what  I'm 
going  to  do." 

THE  fifth  class  I  call  hobos  by  conviction.  They  are  high- 
grade  protestants  who  hear  society's  demand  that  they 
conform  and  refuse  to  do  it.  Not  long  ago  there  wandered 
into  the  Hobo  College  a  professor  in  a  western  college  whose 
insurgent  spirit  has  dislodged  him  from  three  institutions. 
On  another  evening  there  came  to  the  meeting  a  college  man 
who  since  graduation  had  been  living  by  his  labor  among 
factory  people,  trying  to  find  out  how  they  lived.  I  call 
to  mind  a  young  fellow  who  told  me  how,  arriving  in 
Seattle  in  the  winter  of  1912-13  an  outcast  worker,  he  had 
drifted  into  that  part  of  the  city  called  the  skid-road,  and 
heard  a  man  speaking  from  a  box.  "It  wasn't  long,"  he 
said,  "before  I  was  drinking  in  the  message  of  a  great  hope, 
a  plan  of  freeing  the  world  from  economic  slavery,  so  amaz- 
ing in  its  simplicity  that  it  dazzled  me."  That  was  his 
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first  I.  W.  W.  meeting;  he  signed 
up,  and  the  following  summer,  travel- 
ing east  by  box-car  to  the  Dakota 
harvests,  he  heard  of  a  free-speech 
fight  at  Minot,  North  Dakota.  He 
made  for  it  by  the  first  freight  and 
twelve  hours  later  was  himself  being 
yanked  off  a  soap-box,  "speaking  the 
message  of  freedom,"  and  took  part 
in  the  hunger  strike  that  followed. 

If   my   analysis   of   the   sources   of 
unrest    is   correct,    some    people    are 


W*^  _ 

Hobos   (there  are  five  varieties) 
asleep  in  Qrant   Park,   Chicago 


after  you  have  sucked  the  orange." 
The  New  York  Mayor's  Committee 
on  the  Prevention  and  Relief  of 
Abnormal  Unemployment  recom- 
mended that  manufacturers  prepare 
against  the  necessity  of  closing  down 
or  seriously  curtailing  production  at 
times  of  depression.  There  is  the 
wildest  kind  of  divergence  between 
the  policies  of  the  Dennison  Manu- 
facturing Company,  which  has  re- 
duced labor  turnover  to  a  minimum, 


migratory  because  they  are  creatures  of  impulse.     They  do  and    a   western    steel    company,    which    shipped    its    Negro 

not  know  what  they  want  or  they  want  what  they  have  no  workers  up  from  the  South  by  train  loads  in  times  of  business 

business   to   want.      Some   are   migratory   because   they   are  inflation   and   later  dismissed   them   in   the  same   wholesale 

incompetent.    They  have  never  learned  how  to  make  them-  fashion  when  the  deflation  came. 

selves  useful  to  society.    Some  are  incompetent  because  of          Similarly,  we  must  adopt  a  national  agricultural  program 

mental    disorders.      They    belong    to   the    minds    distressed  which  will  stabilize  our  agricultural  population  on  the  farm, 

which  have  found   no  one  with  power  to  minister.    Some  I  stood  the  other  day  in  a  poultry-packing  establishment  and 

are  migratory  because  modern  society  has  broken  down  the  watched   the  process   whereby   the   feathers   were   removed 

sense  of  neighborhood  and  the  stake  of  a  man  in  his  job,  from  the  chickens.    In  my  boyhood  days  we  immersed  the 

and  has  established  no  more  permanent  attachment.     Some  chickens  in  hot  water  and  then  at  a  good  deal  of  discomfort 

men  are  migrants  who  want  what  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  ourselves,  we  picked  off  the  feathers.    Now,  they  cut  a 

to  want  and  can't  get  it.     Some  are  migratory  because,  out  nerve  at  the  base  of  the  chicken's  brain  and  the  little  feather 

of  convictions  which  are  deep  rooted,  they  refuse  to  play  pocket  is  relaxed  and  the  feathers  are  swept  off  by  handfuls. 


the  game. 


The  process  reminded  me  somewhat  of  the  way  our  farm 


Under  it  all,  it  is  clear  that  modern  industry  seems  in-      populations  have  been  swept  into  the  cities  by  our  post-war 


creasingly  to  be  turning  our  people 
into  nomads.  A  recent  study  of  the 
mobility  of  Seattle's  population  pub- 
lished in  the  Labor  Review,  reports 
as  follows:  "In  the  downtown  sec- 
tions of  Seattle,  only  44.2  of  the  total 
annual  enrollment  of  the  Central 
School  were  still  there  at  the  end  of 
the  year."  In  other  words,  56  per 
cent  of  Seattle's  school  children  in 
this  district  were  migratory.  The 
chief  reasons  given  for  moving  were 
cited  as  "requirements  of  work, 


The  hobo  is  not  a  bum  or  tramp 
but  a  man  who  travels  and  works 


reconstruction  policies  and  often  into 
the  ranks  of  migratory  workers. 

Since  a  certain  amount  of  migra- 
tory labor  is  necessary  and  inevitable, 
the  hazard  of  it  must  be  reduced. 
Our  state  employment  bureaus  should 
again  be  integrated  into  a  truly 
national  system.  Moreover,  when 
migrant  workers  come  to  a  distribut- 
ing center  for  labor,  like  a  county- 
seat  town,  why  not  make  some  pro- 
vision for  them  outside  of  the  curb- 
stone and  the  box  car?  This  is  not  a 


general   economic   reasons,   search    for   work."    The   report      fantastic  idea.    Almost  any  town  of  any  size  in  the  Middle 
further  comments: 


West  has  its  tourist  camp  in  which  the  flivver  migrants  who 
are  seeing  America  are  spending  their  more  or  less  well- 

or  less  permanent"  residents,  that  group  will  not  be  able  to  earned  vacation.  Now,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  welfare 
preserve  its  integrity;  the  home,  the  school,  the  church  and  state  of  these  communities,  the  summer  tourists  are  not  one-half 
are  finding  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  retain  the  whole-hearted  so  important  as  these  boys  who  ride  in  on  box  cars  or 


Unless  a  social  group  can  hold  the  support  of  a  body  of  more 


interest  and  loyalty  necessary  for  proper  functioning! 


flivvers.     Kansas    could    get    along    without    her    summer 


If  this  be  true  of  the  migrants  who  have  families,  how  tourists,   but  she   absolutely  cannot  get   along  without  the 

much  more  true  is  it  of  those  homeless  men  who  have  no  seasonal  labor  which  helps  her  harvest  her  crops, 
families,  as  brought  out  by  the  Committee  of  the  Chicago 

Council  of  Social  Agencies.  T~"URTHER,  we  should  rid  the  migratory  laborer  of  the 

The  problem  of  dealing  with  the  migrant  worker,  as  I  scourge   of   vagrancy.     Vagrancy   is   the   dark   shadow 

see  it,  is  a  matter  of  social  reorganization.    It  is  evident  that  that   hovers   close   on   his   heels.     Thousands   of   hobos   be- 


many  a  boy  is  launched  on  a  migratory 
career  out  of  an  inadequate  home  life 
and  because  neighborhood  contacts 
have  been  loosened.  But  it  is  evident 
most  of  all  that  the  seasonal  character 
of  modern  industry  is  developing  a 
great  army  of  wanderers.  We  need 
constructive  efforts  to  stabilize  em- 
ployment. As  Seebohm  Rowntree, 
the  cocoa  manufacturer  of  York. 
England,  put  it,  "Men  are  thrown 
aside  as  you  chuck  an  orange  peel 


Hobos  in  front  of  an  employment 
bureau  hoping  for  news  of  a  >ob 


come  vagrants  because  when  you 
are  unemployed  you  rapidly  be- 
come unemployable.  When  va- 
grancy is  easy,  many  choose  it  who 
would  take  a  higher  road  if  the 
lower  were  closed.  Our  attacks  on 
vagrancy  should  be  two-fold.  There 
should  be  "vocational  training  of 
the  physically  handicapped,  mentally 
defective  and  industrially  inade- 
quate, who  are  unemployable,  but 
willing  to  work."  There  should  be 
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forcible  detention   for  those  who  do  not   or  cannot  work. 

But  important  as  are  these  measures  for  making  life  more 
livable  and  work  more  accessible  for  the  migrant  worker, 
they  are  secondary  to  the  development  of  inner  control  of 
the  man  who  knows  no  community.  The  more  a  man  is 
denied  the  stabilizing  effect  of  neighborhood,  the  more  he 
needs  organization.  He  needs  it  for  comfort,  for  protection 
and  for  the  standardization  of  his  code  of  conduct.  He 
needs  what  the  Hebrews  had,  when  they  were  migrants 
and  had  a  close  brotherly  solidarity  which  made  the  whole 
tribe  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  individual  members. 
He  needs  what  the  Gideons  won  for  that  other  group  of 
migrants,  commercial  salesmen,  who  once  were  victims  of 
the  hazards  of  the  road  but  now  have  learned  that  a  man 
may  travel  without  losing  the  sustaining  power  of  ideals. 
Most  of  the  organizations  which  have  dealt  with  the  migrant 
worker  have  drawn  him  into  a  cult  of  self-pity.  He  needs 
an  organization  which  will  increase  his  social  responsibility 
and  encourage  those  habits  which  conserve  energy  rather 
than  waste  it.  He  needs  social  education.  Not  many  years 
ago,  if  one  had  advocated  educational  institutions  and  social 
centers  for  the  migrants,  no  one  would  have  taken  it 
seriously.  'But  the  I.  W.  W.  and  other  non-conformist 
groups  took  the  matter  seriously.  Institutions  like  the  Hobo 
College  prove  that  the  hobo  has  an  enormous  amount  of 
time  on  his  hands  in  which  to  think. 

My  final  suggestion  is  that  the  hobo,  if  he  is  to  develop 
inner  control,  needs  the  sustaining  power  of  religion. 
Herbert  Jump  coined  the  phrase,  "the  church  which  walks 
like  a  business  man."  When  I  was  a  pastor  in  a  university 
town,  I  had  a  church  which  tried  to  walk  like  a  student. 
We  sought  what  was  on  the  student's  mind.  We  tried  to 
know  and  adjust  ourselves  to  his  leisure  time.  Just  so,  I 


believe,  we  need  a  church  which  knows  how  to  walk  like 
the  migratory  worker,  to  wander  when  he  wanders,  to 
camp  beside  him  on  the  road,  to  make  his  life  more  livable 
in  the  harvest  fields,  the  mining  camps  and  the  forests ;  and 
above  all  else,  we  need  a  mission  which  knows  how  to  carry 
on  in  every  hobohemia.  It  must  rely  less  on  feeding  the 
men  and  more  on  real  helpfulness.  It  must  know  how  to 
diagnose  the  real  difficulties  of  the  man  who  comes.  It 
must  have  a  working  alliance  with  the  civic  institution  for 
industry  and  shelter. 

O  EVERAL  years  ago  I  spent  part  of  a  winter  in  Florida. 
^J  I  found  the  church  adapting  its  program  to  the  winter 
tourists.  I  found  on  the  island  of  Palm  Beach  an  endowed 
church  with  a  permanent  ministry  to  the  recreation  seeker 
of  the  North.  I  found  a  series  of  open  forums  maintained 
by  the  churches  for  people  who  had  leisure  time  on  their 
hands.  I  found  a  constant  ministration  of  mercy  to  those 
who  were  strangers  in  a  strange  land.  Why  not  an  equal 
service  to  these  other  migrants  who  are  an  essential  part 
of  our  economic  life?  If  we  will  turn  back  the  pages  of 
history  to  the  time  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  find  the 
Hebrews  celebrating  the  feast  of  the  booths  or  tabernacles. 
It  was  the  time  when  the  farmers  needed  an  extra  amount 
of  seasonal  labor  for  the  harvesting  of  their  vineyards  and 
the  people  of  the  towns  and  villages  went  out  to  supply 
the  need.  They  lived  in  temporary  shelters  constructed 
for  the  occasion.  The  providing  of  seasonal  labor  had  the 
support  of  religion. 

Has  not  the  time  arrived  when  in  America  either  our 
mounting  number  of  migratory  workers  will  be  a  great 
social  hazard,  or  we  must  teach  them  the  secret  of  inner 
strength  in  the  midst  of  external  change? 


Photo  by  Burke  &  Koretka,   Chicago 


David  A.  Tullman,  hobo  and  former  head  of  Hobo  College,  addressing  the  Bug  Club  at  Washington  Park,  Chicago 


FARM    SCENE 


Courtesy  Kennedy  and   Company,  New  York 


Not  only  is  the  sky  aflame  from  the  setting  sun 
in  this  quaint  color  print,  the  idea  itself  of  the 
farm  is  highly  roseate:  gentlewoman-farming,  one 
might  call  it.  It  was  painted  by  Fanny  F.  Palmer 
and  printed  by  N.  Currier  in  1853,  before  the 
famous  amalgamation  of  Currier  and  Ives- 


The  Tractor 

Turns 
Bolshevik 

By 
KARL  BORDERS 


The  accompanying  illustrations  were 
selected  from  the  exposition  of  the  Soviet 
Union  sponsored  last  winter  in  New 
York  by  the  American  Society  for  Cul- 
tural Relations  with  Russia  and  the 
American-Russian  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. The  commemorative  porcelain 
plate  and  peasant  figures,  and  the  carved 
wooden  sleigh,  page  463,  represent  crafts 
that  have  long  flourished,  but  the  photo- 
graphs are  exclusively  of  Russia  today 


ONE   summer   night   at   the   end    of   the    last 
Russian    famine,    I    sat    on    the    bank    of    a 
pond  in  the  province  of  Samara  and  talked 
religion    with    a    Communist    farmer    while 
he  fished  for  crabs  for  our  breakfast.    These 
Quakers    had    been    hard    for    Russians    to 
understand.  Why  had  they  come  all  the  way  from  America 
to  feed  strangers?   Once  in  another  conversation  I  had  been 
asked  when  America  was  coming  to  take  control  of  Russia. 
Altruism  is  still  a  phenomenon  strange  to  this  world.     I 
was  not  a  Quaker,  so  I  could  unblushingly  tell  this  ardent 
leader  of  the  commune  of  "The  Dawn"  about  the  religious 
motives  of  the  Friends.    He  seemed   to  be  duly  impressed 
and  grateful  for  their  obvious  measures  of  relief,  but  as  to 
religion,  he  concluded  as  we  walked  home,   "We  have  no 
more  need  of  God  here.    The  tractor  is  our  god!" 

Actually,  there  are  comparatively  few  tractors  in  Russia, 
about  one  to  every  thousand  farm  families.  But  its  role  in 
turning  the  soil  of  the  peasant  mind  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  acres  of  steppe  it  has  plowed.  The  thousands  which 
have  been  imported  by  the  government  agencies  since 
the  revolution,  have  been  strategically  scattered  _^^^f^ 
through  the  Soviet  republics,  down  the  broad 
Volga  valley,  over  the  Urals  to  Siberia, 
into  the  rich  Ukraine,  through  the  great  / 
southeastern  grain  country.  Perhaps  J 
twenty-five  thousand  peasant  boys  have 
sat  at  a  tractor  wheel,  and  felt  almost 
miraculous  power  spring  beneath  them  at 
the  touch  of  a  tiny  lever.  But  millions  of 
bearded  muzhiks,  school  boys  and  goose 
girls  have  watched  the  steel  horses  leave 
deep  furrows,  and  have  followed  them  in  their 
dreams  out  into  a  new  land  of  leisure  and  plenty. 
They  have  followed  them  back  by  this  same  route, 
too,  into  the  marvelous  lands  from  which  they  came. 
How  often  have  I  been  asked  whether  farmers  in  America 


have  horses  any  more!  Once  in  a  pine-girt  village  of  the 
north,  a  peasant  legislator — who  knew  his  Marx,  and 
Bellamy's  Looking  Backward — said  to  me:  "Why,  I've 
read  that  the  American  farmer  doesn't  need  to  work  any 
more  at  all.  He  takes  his  paper,  goes  to  the  field,  pushes 
a  button  and  the  tractor  plows  for  him  while  he  sits  in  the 
shade  and  reads."  Probably  Mr.  Wells'  fantasies  had 
penetrated  the  forest  along  with  Bellamy.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  minds  of  this  self-confessed  "dark  people"  have 
been  set  off  like  a  powder  train  by  the  spark  of  the  tractor 
motor. 

Those  who  have  not  seen  the  actual  machine — at  work 
in  the  fields,  or  at  the  county  fairs  where  they  are  always 
a  center  of  attraction — cannot  escape  them  in  picture  and 
printed  page  in  every  farm  newspaper,  on  calendars  and 
almanacs,  dashing  out  of  posters  on  public  billboards.  No 
one  who  has  handled  a  five-ruble  note  has  failed  to  see  en- 
graved on  it  a  tractor  with  a  broad  wake  of  new-turned  sod. 
The  vast  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  tractorization  and 
general  mechanization  of  farm  processes,  in  this  land  where 
the  sickle  and  flail  still  abound,  catch  the  imagina- 
^^^^  tion  of  even  the  mechanically  sophisticated 
American:  Millions  of  acres  of  fertile  plain 
with  not  a  fence  to  stop  nor  a  stone  to  dull 
k  the  tractor  plow.  During  that  same  famine 
\  period  I  have  mentioned,  we  were  plow- 
ing large  tracts  for  the  stricken  villages 
of  our  area.  The  manager  asked  the 
village  officials,  "Where  shall  we  plow?" 
He  was  taken  to  the  edge  of  the  village 
and  shown  the  domes  of  the  next  village 
church  on  the  horizon.  "You  may  begin 
.here  and  plow  to  there,"  they  told  him.  Now 
all  this  the  commissar  of  agriculture  had  in  his 
mind  when  Arthur  Ransome  asked  him  in  1920  what 
was  the  greatest  agricultural  need  of  the  country.  He  knew, 
too,  that  the  thirty-five  million  horses  registered  in  1916 
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had  pitiably  diminished.  He  answered  the  inquiry  in  one 
word — "Tractors."  By  1922,  the  number  of  horses  in  the 
union  had  still  further  decreased  until  there  were  but  nine- 
teen million;  and  even  now  the  number  is  millions  short 
of  normal. 

The  tractor  in  Russia  is  more  than  a  mere  power  unit, 
however;  more  than  an  improved  agricultural  implement. 
The  present  head  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  wrote 
in  the  journal,  Economic  Life:  "The  tractor  is,  without 
doubt,  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  eliminating  the  lines  of 
individual  peasant  production.  If  a  tractor  is  linked  with 
the  cooperative  and  is  used  correctly,  we  have  in  it  not  only 
an  agricultural  machine, 
but  a  new  factor  in  the 
growth  of  the  socialist 
element  in  the  village." 
The  entire  distribution 
of  tractors,  which  is  the 
monopoly  of  government 
agencies,  is  based  on  this 
principle.  According  to 
the  plan,  they  are  never 
sold  to  private  farmers, 
and  especially  the  kulaks, 
as  the  relatively  rich 
peasants  are  called,  but 
only  to  cooperative 
groups.  It  is  estimated 
that  80  per  cent  of  all 
tractors  thus  far  sold 
have  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  some  sort  of 
collective  agricultural 
groups.  Most  of  the  rest 
have  gone  to  the  great 
government  estates, 
which  are  thoroughly 
socialized  enterprises. 

There  are  also  very 
practical  reasons  why  the 
tractor  must  be  coopera- 
tively owned  and  oper- 
ated in  the  village.  Peasant  women  are  learning  to 
First  of  all,  the  price 

charged,  often  twice  that  in  America,  is  prohibitive  for  the 
ordinary  peasant.  Furthermore,  the  small  individual  plots 
of  land  held  under  the  village  communal  system  of  tenure 
are  not  suitable  for  tractor  cultivation.  The  simplest  reason 
dictates  that  the  land  must  be  sufficient  to  use  economically 
all  the  power  of  the  machine,  and  that  it  be  in  one  piece 
if  possible. 

THUS  a  whole  train  of  new  adjustments  is  set  in  motion 
by  the  coming  of  the  tractor.  The  local  land  com- 
mittee sees  to  it  that  the  group  of  peasants  who  have  bought 
the  tractor  are  given  their  land  in  one  plot.  Often,  in 
the  less  populated  areas,  further  acres  are  rented  from  the 
undivided  government  section  at  a  nominal  price.  This 
large  tract  will  probably  be  several  miles  from  the  village. 
Time,  once  a  drug  on  the  village  market,  takes  on  new  value 
with  the  coming  of  this  costly  machine  and  its  companion 
binders  and  thresher.  They  cannot  be  permitted  to  rest. 
Time  cannot  be  wasted  in  many  journeys  from  village  to  field. 
Besides,  frequent  transportation  is  hard  on  the  machinery. 


The  next  step,  then,  is  one  which  much  preaching  might 
never  accomplish — a  breaking  of  the  village  ties  and  the 
removal  out  to  the  land  of  the  entire  group  of  eight  or 
ten  families,  now  bound  by  common  interest  in  the  tractor. 
A  well  is  dug.  Primitive  prairie  huts  are  thrown  up,  bid- 
ing  prosperity.  Common  sheds  and  barns  are  built.  The 
unromantic,  unimaginative  thing  of  wheels  and  tanks  has 
cracked  the  shell  of  peasant  individualism.  A  little  nucleus 
of  experimental  socialism  has  been  flung  out  into  the  bound- 
less reaches  of  the  ancient  three-field  economy. 

The  exact  structure  of  this  new  organism  varies  from  that 
of  a  genuine  commune,  such  as  I  have  visited  in  the  forests 

of  Tver  Gubernia  among 
the  evangelical  Chris- 
tians, to  the  loosest  type 
of  cooperative  labor  in 
farm  production.  The 
real  commune  has  no 
wages,  no  dividends  to 
the  individual.  Each 
man  puts  all  his  capital 
into  the  enterprise  and 
contributes  all  the  labor 
of  which  he  is  capable. 
In  return  he  has  shelter 
guaranteed  in  the  com- 
mon house,  a  place  at 
the  common  table.  He 
is  clothed  as  his  needs 
demand.  The  balance 
goes  into  the  treasury  of 
the  commune.  This  type 
of  absolute  commune  has 
decreased  since  the  first 
idealistic  days  of  the 
revolution,  though  some 
two  thousand  are  still 
listed  as  operative. 
Thousands  of  organiza- 
tions founded  on  this 
thoroughgoing  plan 
changed  to  the  simpler 
type  of  cooperation. 

Again  and  again  I 
have  been  told  by  the  men  of  the  amended  enterprises  that 
the  trouble  in  the  commune  started  in  the  kitchen.  The 
disturbance  may  have  centered  around  the  amount  of  salt 
in  the  soup.  "When  the  cows  were  owned  in  common," 
the  men  told  us  in  one  place,  "the  women  never  milked 
them  dry.  Now  that  every  family  has  its  own  cow,  we 
get  more  milk."  Perhaps  the  women  had  other  tales  to 
tell.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  commune  has  not  flourished 
as  its  less  idealistic  cooperative  neighbors,  which  make  less 
abrupt  demands  of  perfection  on  human  nature. 

The  more  common  organization  used  at  present  is  that 
of  a  simple  stock  company  for  joint  agricultural  production: 
Each  family  contributes  to  the  capital  stock  what  it  is  able, 
in  cash  or  implements,  or  work  animals.  Labor  is  carefully 
tabulated  and  paid  for  on  a  wage  basis.  At  the  end  of  the 
season  when  the  crops  are  sold,  payments  are  made  on  the 
machinery,  which  has  probably  been  bought  on  long-term 
credits ;  a  specified  percentage  is  put  into  a  sinking  fund ; 
and  the  balance  is  divided  both  on  the  basis  of  investment 
and  of  per  capita.  A  close  relationshio  is  maintained  with 
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the  village  producers'  cooperative,  and  the 
simple  needs  of  manufactured  articles  for  the 
homes  are  met  through  membership  in  the  con- 
sumers' cooperative.  Beyond  this,  members  of 
the  organization  are  free  individuals.  Families 
are  maintained,  each  in  its  own  cottage,  or  in 
an  apartment  in  a  larger  house  if  such 
shelter  is  available  in  some  old  plantation 
mansion,  as  sometimes  happens.  Each  fam- 
ily has  its  own  chickens,  cows  and  pigs. 
What  each  member  does  with  his  share 
of  the  profits  of  the  enterprise  is  his  own 
business. 

Numerically,  again,  this  "collective"  move- 
ment, as  all  types  of  agricultural  cooperation 
are  termed,  is  comparatively  insignificant. 
The  latest  statistics  with  which  I  am  familiar 
count  twenty-two  thousand,  with  a  total  of 
one  million  peasants  involved,  including  fami- 
lies. This  is  no  more  than  a  minor  rash  on  this  wide-flung 
sixth  of  the  world's  landed  surface.  Not  more  than  one 
family  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  Russia's  twenty  million 
peasants  has  forsaken  the  castle  of  his  own  courtyard  to  join 
fortunes  with  this  socialistic  movement,  which  is  still  in  its 
swaddling  clothes.  Nor  will  the  hard-headed  muzhik  be 
led  to  take  such  a  step  by  the  most  specious  arguments  of 
platform  and  press,  though  these  are  constantly  aimed  at 
him.  He  waits  to  be  shown,  and  watches  all  these  experi- 
ments with  a  curious  and  interested  eye.  If  it  can  be  proved 
to  him  in  bushels  and  cotton  cloth  that  it  pays  to  farm  co- 
operatively, the  movement  will  spread  and  flourish.  Thus 
far,  more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  the  collectives  have  been 
recruited  from  the  poorest  peasants — those  without  horses 
or  cattle.  These,  good  proletarians,  have  nothing  to  lose 
and  everything  to  gain  by  liberal  government  loans  and  the 
special  protecting  interest  of  the  powers  that  be.  Those  who 
have  horses  and  barns  of  their  own  are  more  wary  of  change. 

EVEN  the  miraculous  tractor,  around  which  a  large  per- 
centage though  not  all  of  the  movement  is  built,  must 
prove  its  worth  to  this  wzuzfo'^-from-Missouri  by  more  than 
sententious  humming.  An  American  mechanic  of  my  ac- 
quaintance was  called  on  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  a  crip- 
pled tractor  whose  owner  had  used  a  nail  instead  of  a  cotter 
pin  in  one  of  the  strategic  joints  with  disastrous  results.  All 
the  passersby  on  their  way  to  the  market  town  had  stopped 
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to  see  this  stalled  bit  of  modernism.  "Well,"  said  one  gray- 
beard,  "when  my  oxen  are  lazy,  I  can  take  a  stick  and  beat 
them  and  they'll  go.  But  you  can't  do  that  with  this  thing." 
In  spite  of  somewhat  belated  energy  in  providing  adequate 
repairs  and  expert  mechanics  throughout  the  country,  many 
a  tractor  will  doubtless  still  be  left  to  rust  by  the  Russian 
wayside,  while  the  peasant  is  getting  hold  of  the  sticks  to 
make  him  go,  even  as  they  have  graced  the  fence  corners 
and  barn  lots  of  our  own  much-mechanized  country  in  the 
last  quarter  century. 

And  yet  the  realistic  Bolsheviki  have  placed  much  faith 
in  the  collectivists  and  their  tractors.  Through  a  contro- 
versy that  has  shaken  the  monolithic  unity  of  the  party  to 
its  foundations,  the  victorious  Stalin  majority  has  emerged 
with  a  program  which  proposes  nothing  less  than  to  make 
a  socialist  bulwark  of  this  90  per  cent  peasant  Russia;  to 
lure  the  entrenched  farmer  from  behind  his  oriental  gates 
of  individualism  into  the  open  spaces  of  cooperative  agricul- 
ture; not  to  build  an  urban  communism  upon  his  protest- 
ing back,  but  to  make  him  an  intimate  part  of  a  national — 
and  eventually  a  world — structure  of  socialism.  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  principles  or  the  possibilities  of  the 
scheme,  any  one  who  has  ever  known  farmers,  and  especially 
Russian  peasants,  must  give  due  credit  to  the  sheer  audacity 
of  the  undertaking.  In  the  front  ranks  hums  the  tractor, 
turning  the  black  furrows,  leading  on  the  host  to  conquer 
ignorance  and  famine  and  poverty. 


In  the  front  ranks  hums  the  tractor,  in  this  case  a  Fordson,  at  work  in  the  South  Caucasus 
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Paintings  of  Farm  Life 

By  JAMES  CHAPIN 

A  still-young  man,  working  in  a  manner  that  can  neither  be  called  strictly  modern  nor  academic 
but  is  individual,  is  beginning  to  people  our  museums  with  the  folk  that  come  naturally  into  our 
minds  when  we  say  Americans.  These  happen  to  be  portraits  of  real  farmers,  at  work  or  re- 
laxed, but  they  typify  the  upstanding,  independent  man  with  long  roots  in  the  soil  he  owns,  his 
family  and  his  reliable  old  hand. 

James  Chapin  divides  his  time  between  city  and  country.  He  paints  painstakingly  and  slowly 
but  constantly  wherever  he  is,  with  the  result  that  he  pictures  not  only  farmsteads,  orchards,  and 
the  life  that  fills  them  with  such  dignity,  but  also  swarming  streets  with  their  colorful  humankind, 
such  as  the  banana  vendor  of  the  East  Side  and  his  customers  reproduced  in  the  July  Survey  Graphic. 
The  painting  shown  above,  like  his  portraits,  is  more  than  a  mere  presentation  of  the  subject.  Un- 
certain skies,  growing  trees  and  grass,  disturbed  earth — one  can  fairly  smell  the  fresh-turned  sod— 
this  is  the  essence  of  spring.  There  is  something  monumental  about  the  strong  legs  and  the  large, 
thin  hands  of  the  men  who  plant. 

Mr.  Chapin's  farm  scenes  make  one  think  of  Robert  Frost's  poems ;  and  fittingly  he  illustrated  the 
special  edition  of  North  of  Boston.  One  knows  that  his  farmers  say:  "Good  fences  make  good 
neighbors."  They  beckon  the  spectator  to  put  the  city  behind  just  as  Frost  does : 

"I'm  going  out  to  fetch  the  little  calf 

"That's  standing  by  the  mother.     It's  so  young, 

"it  totters  when  she  licks  it  with  her  tongue. 

"I  sha'n't  be  gone  long. — You  come  too."     —  F.  L.  K. 


Above :  George  Marvin  and 
his  Daughter  Edith,  a  paint- 
ing awarded  the  Temple  gold 
medal  in  the  recent  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy.  Courtesy 
Frank  K.  M.  Rehn  Galleries, 
New  York.  Left:  Old  Farm- 
hand, winner  of  the  Logan 
purchase  prize  of  one  thous- 
and dollars  at  the  Art  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago  last  year  and 
now  owned  by  the  Institute. 


Left:  Emmet  Marvin, 
Farmer;  courtesy  Dun- 
can Phillips  Memorial 
Gallery,  Washington. 
Below:  Two  Men  Saw- 
ing ;  private  collection. 


Above :  Miss  Ella  Marvin ; 
courtesy  John  Herron  Art 
Institute  of  Indianapolis. 
Left:  Two  Calves;  courtesy 
Frank  K.  M.  Rehn  Galler- 
ies, New  York. 


MEXICAN  CHILDREN  IN  CALIFORNIA 
Painting  by  Martha  Walter 


The  Romanzas  Train  Senora  Nurse 


By  ALICE  EVANS  CRUZ 


'Y  first  meeting  with  the  Romanza  family 
was  on  an  evening  in  July,  as  I  stood  at 
the  door  of  my  little  home  in  central  Cali- 
fornia trying  to  get  a  cool  breath  of  air 
after  a  particularly  trying  day  out  in  my 
district.  The  fruit  pickers  were  beginning 
to  filter  by  from  Senora,  some  in  wagons,  some  in  trucks, 
and  many  with  rolled  blankets  trudging  along  on  foot,  all 
bound  for  the  fruit  country  farther  north.  I  had  just 
watched  three  trucks,  several  flivvers,  and  a  mule-drawn 
covered  wagon,  all  filled  to  overflowing  with  perspiring 
Mexicans  and  sundry  household  goods,  roll  out  of  sight, 
when  I  heard  a  shout,  several  reports  from  an  engine  ex- 
haust, a  wheezy  rattle — then  dead  silence  for  the  space  of 
two  seconds.  There  followed  a  babel  of  groans,  wails  and 
curses  in  Spanish. 

Curiosity  getting  the  better  of  discretion,  I  went  out 
into  the  dusty  road  and  found,  as  I  had  expected,  a  pre- 
historic Ford  in  the  last  stages  of  decrepitude,  from  which 
it  appeared  the  entire  population  of  Mexico,  in  assorted 


sizes,  was  tumbling  furiously,  at  an  imminent  risk  of  life 
and  limb.  The  father's  head  was  hidden  in  the  hood  of 
his  dusty  chariot,  and  strange  oaths  were  proceeding  there- 
from in  rapid  succession,  accompanied  by  an  ineffectual 
pounding  on  the  engine. 

But  the  sound  which  roused  all  the  sympathies  of  my 
nurse's  heart  proceeded  from  the  top  of  the  load  where  sat 
a  mother  with  a  fretful  baby  in  her  arms,  both  wailing 
like  lost  souls,  and  perched  beside  them  the  inevitable 
Mexican  grandmother,  so  old,  so  shriveled,  so  toothless  as 
to  look  like  a  veritable  Witch  of  Endor. 

Now  in  California,  as  every  visiting  nurse  knows,  a 
knowledge  of  Spanish  is  very  necessary  at  times,  and  fortu- 
nately a  night-school  course  enabled  me  to  enquire  politely 
if  I  could  be  of  any  assistance. 

"No,  Senora,"  answered  the  head  of  the  family,  emerg- 
ing from  the  bowels  of  the  engine  and  wiping  his  purple 
face  on  a  greasy  red  bandana.  "Only  God  himself  can 
help  this  accursed  wretch  of  a  car,  for  which  I  paid  the 
turn  of  one  hundred  pesos,  to  an  ingrate  named  Jose 
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Guerrero  two  weeks  ago,  and  which  has  done  nothing  but 
stall  and  boil  over  ever  since  we  left  Sonora  last  week. 
Now  I  know  not  what  ails  her,  and  we  have  not  a  place 
to  spend  this  night.  Ay!  Dios!  I  would  that  I  had  never 
left  Mexico  to  come  and  pick  this  American  fruit,  for 
which  they  tell  me  one  can  earn  such  great  wealth!" 

Of  course  there  was  nothing  for  the  Senora  to  do  but  to 
call  a  tow-car  and  have  the  Romanzas  established  for  the 
night  at  an  auto  camp,  where  they  would  be  more  com- 
fortable than  beside  the  road. 

NEXT  morning  the  Charities  were  informed  of  their 
plight  and,  the  poor  old  Ford  having  died  of  "old  age 
and  general  debility,"  Mr.  Romanza  was  helped  to  find 
a  job  on  the  section  gang;  the  two  older  boys  went  to  work 
in  a  lumber  mill,  and  the  family  settled  down,  apparently 
quite  willing  to  make  their  home  with  us. 

As  my  work  brought  me  in  contact  only  with  the  policy- 
holders  of  the  insurance  company  employing  me,  I  heard 
nothing  more  for  a  few  days  from  my  new  proteges  and 
so  it  was  much  to  my  surprise  that  one  morning  I  received 
a  call  from  Mrs.  Romanza.  Entering  her  house  I  said,  "Are 
you  now  a  policy-holder  with  us,  Mrs.  Romanza,  that  you 
have  sent  for  me?" 

"Oh,  si,  Senora!  My  husband  have  seen  that  man  who 
writes  those  insurance  and  have  taken  one  policy  each,  for 
Jose,  Juan,  Maria,  Estefan,  Madalena,  Tony,  Francisco, 
Jesus,  Pablo,  and  Pedro,  and  also  for  me,  Senora,  so  that 
when  those  more  babies  shall  come,  I  shall  be  nursed  by 
yourself,  Senora.  Today  I  like  for  you  to  look  at  my  chil- 
dren's tonsils,  for  this  American  senora  next  door,  she  say 
the  nurse  have  all  her  children  operated  last  year,  and  now 
get  so-o-o  fat!  I  think  that  Tony  he  not  so  good,  and  you 
can  take  for  operation  when  you  like  Senora.  Ay!  Gracias 
a  D/ox/Scfiora,  we  go  not  back  to  Mexico  now!  In  this 
country  we  become  Americans,  we  gain  the  great  wealth, 
and  have  the  nice  friends.  Is  it  not  so?" 

"Indeed,  I  hope  so,  Mrs.  Romanza,"  I  said.  But  in- 
wardly I  thought,  "Heaven  grant  there  are  no  more  addi- 
tions to  the  Romanza  family  until  we  have  assimilated 
those  we  have." 

The  Romanzas  did  indeed  need  a  visiting  nurse's  services, 
but  it  is  needless  to  tell  of  the  many  times  we  were  called — 
for  the  five  school-age  youngsters  who  were  operated  upon 
for  tonsils  and  adenoids;  for  the  baby  who  swallowed  a 
glass  marble  and  had  us  all  watching  him  for  two  days; 
poor  grandma,  who  was  suffering  from  "rumathma,"  as 
she  called  it;  and  Pablo  the  two-year-old  who  got  a  dose 
of  "toothache  medicine"  from  the  wrong  bottle  and  had  to 
have  his  stomach  pumped  out. 

When  school  opened  and  the  five  little  Romanzas  were 
enrolled  in  the  foreign  classes  at  the  grade  school,  their 
mother's  heart  swelled  with  pride.  But  alas,  and  alack! 
If  the  little  Romanzas  and  their  physical  ailments  had  only 
been  all  of  the  story!  American  habits  were  surely  making 
their  impression. 

Jose  Romanza  lost  one  position  after  another.  Every 
time  the  social  worker  or  I  visited  the  house,  he  could  be 
found  tilted  lazily  back  in  his  chair,  a  cigarette  dangling 
from  his  lower  lip,  and  strumming  a  guitar  for  which  I 
suspected  he  had  spent  his  first  and  last  pay-check.  It  was 
useless  to  suggest  to  his  doting  mother  that  she  refuse  board 
to  such  a  loafer. 

"Indeed,  Senora,  what  kind  of  mother  is  it  you  would 
have  me  to  be,  to  turn  away  my  one  musician,  when  I  know 


how  he  has  spoiled  his  hands  on  those  lumber  at  the  lumber 
yard,  and  may  never  be  able  to  play  more  for  weddings  and 
fiestas!  I  myself  will  go  out  and  scrub  those  floors  for 
American  senoras,  that  my  Jose  may  have  time  to  play  the 
guitar." 

Finally  Jose  secured  a  position  in  a  jazz  orchestra,  which 
just  seemed  to  suit  him;  and  then  it  seemed  that  Juan,  the 
second  son  had  decided  to  become  our  problem  child. 

Juan,  who  had  always  been  steady  as  a  clock,  suddenly 
fell  in  with  a  gang  of  other  sixteen-year-old  "sheiks,"  stay- 
ing out  nights,  hanging  around  pool-halls,  dance-halls,  and 
cafes.  Not  only  that,  but  he  all  at  once  developed  the 
Mexican's  predominant  passion  for  gambling.  He  played 
poker,  he  shot  craps,  he  bet  on  everything  from  football 
games  to  prize  fights;  he  bought  lottery  tickets  from  older 
Mexican  gamblers;  his  parents  saw  him  only  at  meal-times, 
and  his  wages  not  at  all.  His  father  raved,  his  mother  cried, 
and  we  all  tried  to  show  him  that  the  type  of  American  boy 
he  was  imitating  was  not  the  real  one ;  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

Yet  it  remained  for  gentle,  placid  little  Maria  to  put  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  mistakes  of  the  Romanzas'  "flaming 
youth." 

Maria  was  fifteen.  She  had  spent  her  whole  life  in  one 
round  of  drudgery,  caring  for  her  younger  brothers  and 
sisters,  never  speaking  unless  spoken  to  and,  as  a  truly 
modest  Spanish  senorita  should,  she  had  never  been  seen 
with  a  man  unless  accompanied  by  some  other  member  of 
her  family.  This  model  daughter,  then,  simply  electrified 
her  family  and  friends  one  day  by  eloping  with  a  Mexican 
many  years  her  senior,  who  was  also  a  widower  with  three 
small  children  of  his  own. 

After  Maria's  parents  had  sworn  that  never,  no  never, 
would  they  forgive  this  ungrateful  child,  they  ended  the 
controversy  by  receiving  not  only  the  new  son-in-law  into 
their  already  overcrowded  living  quarters,  but  his  small 
family  as  well.  "At  least,"  they  argued,  "Felipe  is  a  good 
worker,  and  will  make  up  to  us  what  we  have  lost  through 
that  ingrate,  Juan." 

BUT  Felipe  promptly  lost  his  job  and  went  on  the  road, 
leaving  Maria  with  her  three  step-children  to  slave 
for,  and  one  of  her  own  expected.  We  finally  persuaded 
her  to  place  the  three  "steps"  in  a  home,  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  her  care  in  a  hospital  when  it  should  become 
necessary. 

It  seemed  about  this  time  that  our  "Family  of  Romance" 
would  have  to  be  shipped  back  to  Mexico  as  too  much  of 
a  responsibility  altogether,  when  one  morning  we  were  in- 
formed over  the  phone  in  excited  Spanish  that  the  family, 
overnight,  had  become  rich!  Juan  had,  it  seems,  in  one  of 
his  lottery  ventures  really  drawn  a  big  prize,  and  would 
receive  several  hundred  pesos.  I  must  come  right  over  and 
see  how  they  were  fixing  up  in  honor  of  the  newly  ac- 
quired wealth. 

I  almost  knew  what  I  should  see,  yet  I  was  not  really 
prepared  for  the  magnificence  which  burst  upon  my  eyes. 
I  had  expected  the  inevitable  phonograph  and  perhaps  some 
new  clothes,  but  when  I  saw  not  only  a  phonograph,  but 
a  player  piano  as  well,  a  huge  white-enamel  gas  range,  two 
new  rugs,  overstuffed  furniture,  silk  curtains,  a  floor  lamp, 
and  several  large  gilt-framed  pictures  and,  standing  in  the 
back  yard,  a  new  Dodge  car,  and  then  heard  that  all  this 
finery  had  been  purchased  on  the  partial-payment  plan,  and 
that  the  sum  total  of  the  lottery  check  would  reach  only 
two  thousand  dollars —  (Continued  on  page  488) 


The  Grown  Folk  Come  to  School 


By  ROSSA   B.  COOLEY 
Crayons  from  life  by  Winold  Reiss 


QEVER  too  old  to  learn"  might  be  changed 
to  "Always  old  enough  to  learn"  if  one  con- 
siders education   in   its  largest   sense.  .  We 
may  think  of  our  brains  as  being  soft  and 
pleasantly  pliable   up   to  a  certain  age   and 
then   hardening,   so  that  new   ideas  have   a 
hard    time   getting   through,   but   if   experience  is   the   best 
teacher  age  is  surely  an  asset  as  one  travels  the  road   of 
education.     In  a  series  of  articles  in  Survey  Graphic  I  have 
told  of  the  pioneer  work  of  the  founders  of  Penn  School 
on  St.  Helena  Island,  the  oldest  school  for  Negroes  in  the 
South ;   then  of  how  agriculture  came  to  school,  so   as   to 
make  the  school  life  and  the  home  life  fit  into  each  other  ; 
and  then  of  how  agriculture  had  to  go  from  the  school  to 
the  homes,  a  revolution  in  school-teaching  which  has  reached 
to  the  very  edges  of  the  island  and  gone  beyond.     All  this 
had  to  do  with  the  children.    What  about  the  adults? 

Penn  School  has  been  an  adventure  in  adult  education 
from  its  beginnings,  and  during  the  last  twenty  years  it  has 
been  reaching  and  educating  the  farmers  and  their  wives, 
indirectly  through  the  children  and  their  home  acres,  and 
directly  through  the  demonstration  work,  cooperative  so- 
ciety, credit  union,  farmers'  fair,  home-makers  clubs  and 
the  Community  House. 

When  twenty  years  ago  we  built  the  new  school  house, 
which  climbed  up  into  the  air  two  stories  and  gave  to  many 
their  first  journey  upstairs,  the  grown-ups  wanted  to  come 
to  school  too.  As  one  of  the  mothers  said,  "We  has  to 
stan'  on  tiptoe  now  to  keep  up  wid  de  chillun."  And  per- 
haps it  is  not  surprising  that  it  was  a  group  of  mothers  and 
grandmothers  who  made  the  first  of  the  grown-up  classes. 
They  called  themselves  the  Community  Class  and  after  a 
checkered  career  in  sewing,  knitting,  basketry,  and  Bible 
lessons,  they  have  settled  down  to  an  ever  new  and  interest- 
ing course  in  hygiene  and  home-nursing  given  by  the  school 
nurse,  and  with  talks  on  everything  under  the  sun  given 
irregularly  by  the  principal. 

THIS  weekly  connection  with  the  school  has  made  this 
group  a  valuable  bridge  from  school  to  community,  for 
we  have  no  local  newspapers  and  these  women  carry  out 
the  news,  at  least  in  headlines,  to  their  plantations.  They 
do  not  come  just  to  get  for  themselves,  either,  for  as  they 
sing  the  island  spirituals  after  their  "lessons,"  they  sew 
busily  on  the  quilt  which  will  find  its  way  to  some  home 
where  there  is  great  need :  "Some  one  wussuh  off  dan  we !" — • 
and  many  a  time  do  they  "throw  up  the  collection"  for  the 
sick  member  or  for  some  community  call.  Once  a  month 
you  find  a  merry  crowd  "Going  to  Jerusalem"  or  trying  to 
pin  the  tail  on  the  donkey  amid  shouts  of  laughter.  Games 
learned  in  the  Community  House  go  out  and  add  spice  to 
the  home  in  the  country. 

This  class  uses  the  library,  as  do  all  our  smaller  group* 
of  adults,  and  so  they  sit  surrounded  by  books  which  will 
be  open  to  their  children  but  are  closed  to  many  of  this 


older  generation.  Books  exert  a  silent  influence,  I  believe, 
on  these  older  folk  whose  hard  life  on  the  farm  has  left 
little  time  to  keep  up  with  their  education  begun  in  the  old 
school-house. 

We  had  been  wandering  up  and  down  the  oyster-shell 
roads  on  our  ponies,  Wonder  and  Wander.  It  did  not  take 
us  long  to  see  that  farming  is  a  family  job,  mother,  father, 
and  children  working  together.  In  the  North,  the  New 
England  school  handed  down  its  booklearning  while  the 
New  England  farm  was  handing  down  a  very  much  greater 
measure  of  education  for  life.  The  Carolina  plantations, 
weak  in  the  transmission  of  literacy,  nonetheless  passed  on 
cotton  culture  and  the  plantation  crafts.  The  little  New 
England  school  born  on  St.  Helena  Island  in  1862,  and  the 
little  Negro  farms,  with  all  their  gains  in  things  of  the 
spirit,  fell  short  in  some  points  of  the  old  order  of  slavery 
days.  There  was  no  organization  to  carry  on  ditching  on 
a  proper  scale,  no  inspiration  to  gather  mud  and  marsh- 
grass  for  fertilizer,  no  knowledge  about  live  stock,  and  in 
all  life  there  must  be  a  constantly  renewed  growth  or  there 
is  an  end  to  life  itself.  Compared  with  the  progressive  farm- 
ing in  the  West  and  the  truck-farming  which  had  made 
such  strides  in  Virginia,  the  sea  islands  were  touched  by  the 
march  of  agriculture  only  in  spots.  The  revolution  which 
had  swept  over  agricultural  methods,  as  sweeping  almost 
as  the  industrial  revolution  in  the  cities,  was  not  felt  on 
these  isolated  islands. 

Soon  we  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  the  agriculture  we 
were  teaching  in  Penn  School  was  not  that  practiced  on  the 
home  acres.  It  was  a  new  agriculture.  It  was  not  that  the 
transplanted  school  of  letters  fulfilled  its  mission  less  well 
than  the  New  England  school,  nor  even  that  the  small 
Negro  farm  transmitted  its  heritage  of  the  ways  of  soil  and 
rain  and  growth  less  roundly  than  the  plantation,-  but  that 
there  was  this  new  body  of  learning  and  of  labor  which 
neither  could  transmit  from  the  past,  for  neither  the  past 
of  the  New  England  school  nor  that  of  the  island  farm 
held  it. 

So  it  was  that  if  we  were  to  serve  as  carriers  of  this 
new  heritage  from  the  fenced  fields  and  gardens,  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  government  experiment  stations,  we 
came  to  see  that  we  must  reach  the  parents.  Out  of  our 
work  with  children  in  the  agricultural  classes  and  on  the 
school  acres  grew  the  work  with  the  grown-ups.  And  it 
was  out  of  this  work  with  the  parents  that  the  work  with 
the  children  on  the  home  acres  grew,  about  which  I  wrote 
in  the  last  article,  Acres  for  Class  Rooms  (Survey  Graphic, 
June,  1928).  The  problem  is  altogether  different  from  that 
of  the  truck  farm,  the  factory,  or  the  large  estate,  for  here 
is  a  group  of  small  farmers  come  together  to  learn  how  to 
organize  under  their  own  leaders. 

Our  rides  about  the  island  had  shown  us  the  setting  of 
its  culture.  Here  was  a  region  of  low-lying  land,  great 
mud  flats  stretching  out  at  low  tide,  tidal  rivers  cutting  into 
the  land  and  isolating  still  further  a  much  scattered  people. 
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A  soil  that  could  easily  be  built  up  with  the  fertilizer  pro- 
vided by  nature  herself  in  the  mud  and  the  marsh  grass  from 
the  rivers,  and  the  trash  from  the  woods.  Here  was  water 
for  the  digging,  here  was  swift-growing  pine  and  the  slower 
oak,  plenty  of  oyster  shells  for  roads  and  for  lime  on  the 
land,  and  oysters  and  sea  food  for  the  table.  Even  the 
fiddler  crabs  play  in  the  island  orchestra!  Here  starvation 
was  far  from  a  man's  elbow,  but  easy  living  at  a  low  level 
would  not  hold  the  oncoming  generation.  New  standards 
of  living,  new  goals  for  struggle  were  needed. 

"De  World's  Fair"  was  the  first  step  in  the  new  agri- 
cultural life.  The  people  were  told  to  bring  in  their  exhibits, 
the  big  hall  was  filled  with  them  and  then  filled  with  the 
people  to  whom  they  belonged.  The  people  themselves 
with  the  school  farmer  as  chairman,  raised  the  money  for  the 
prizes  and  for  the  barbecue  served  at  sunset.  All  day  the 
big  iron  pot  was  on  the  fire  built  in  the  open  field.  The  rice 
and  vegetables  cooked  in  with  the  beef  make  a  very  tasty 
dish,  served  with  a  cracker  on  a  paper  plate,  the  cracker 
being  very  useful  to  help  manipulate  the  food  to  the  hungry 
mouth.  Prophet  Wyne,  who  had  come  out  from  the  farm- 
ing of  plantation  days,  was  our  first  cook  and  now  that  post 
of  honor  and  responsibility  is  held  by  a  Penn  School  gradu- 
ate who  has  come  through  the  new  school  of  agriculture. 

The  fair  came  to  stay.  It  shows  a  cross-section  in  the 
life  of  the  people.  It  has  shown  a  steady  growth  in  standards 
of  living.  At  the  early  fairs,  the  long  staple  cotton  held  first 
place,  but  when  the  crowd  saw  the  corn,  sugar  cane,  rice 
and  peas,  the  quilts  and  other  articles  which  make  the  homes 
more  comfortable  and  attractive,  they  realized  better  every 
year  that  the  one-crop  farmer  has  the  poorest  chance  in 
the  long  run. 

But  I  think  the  farmers'  fairs  would  be  of  little  worth 
if  the  agricultural  work  stopped  there.  We  found  noth- 
ing changed  at  home.  Enthusiasm  is  an  evanescent  thing 
when  the  crowd  scatters  and  one  goes  home  to  the  same 
old  conditions  and  loses  sight  of  those  inspiring  exhibits. 
"De  bes'  way  to  strike  down  de  liar  who  say  de  Negro  ain't 
wuk,  is  to  show  him  de  wuk,"  said  one  of  the  islanders  at 
the  fair,  and  even  if  one  went  home  filled  with  the  desire 
to  win  those  prizes  next  year,  it  was  easy  to  fall  into  the 
old  ruts  and  forget  all  the  good  talk  at  the  fair.  And  much 
of  the  hard  "wuk"  counted  for  little  because  of  the  worn- 
out  soil  and  methods. 

IF  you  ever  saw  Seaman  A.  Knapp  you  will  not  forget  his 
vivid  personality.  He  saw  farming  as  a  game  to  be 
played,  and  he  knew  it  was  a  losing  game  unless  food'crops 
and  corn  could  come  to  the  South.  The  boll  weevil  was 
on  his  way  when  Dr.  Knapp  came  to  St.  Helena,  and  we 
had  been  telling  the  people  in  the  churches  and  in  the  praise 
houses,  in  the  homes  and  everywhere  that  they  must  raise 
their  food,  for  cotton  was  doomed.  But  they  would  not 
believe.  They  got  a  clear  idea  of  its  importance  as  shown 
by  their  idea  of  its  size,  for  when  the  news  went  home  that 
there  was  a  boll  weevil  at  the  school — it  had  been  brought 
down  from  Washington  for  class-work  as  a  specimen — a 
terrified  parent  sent  me  a  message,  "I  yeddy  yo'  has  one  ob 
dem  bo'  evils  at  de  school.  I  pray  yo'  ain't  let  him  out  to 
eat  up  my  chillun,"  and  after  one  of  our  meetings  in  a 
praise  house  a  farmer  said  scornfully,  "I  ain't  fearful,  I  stan' 
ober  my  fiel'  and  shoot  him  down  jes  luk  a  chicken  hawk !" 
The  bo'  evil  could  never  cross  our  rivers  and  so  we  settled 
down  to  our  cotton. 

Dr.  Knapp  was  the  inventor  of  a  revolutionary  method  of 


teaching  adults.  The  farmer,  a  trained  man  in  agriculture, 
was  to  take  the  actual  teaching  into  the  fields,  and  a  demon- 
stration acre  was  to  show  the  actual  results  of  following 
new  methods. 

Our  people  were  terribly  afraid.  Dr.  Knapp,  when  he 
saw  the  old  corn  stalks  planted  four  feet  apart  each  way, 
said,  "Begin  your  attack  right  there,"  and  right  there  we 
started.  There  were  six  farmers  valiant  enough  to  trust 
an  acre  to  the  new  method  (no  it  was  only  a  half  acre  that 
first  year).  Fortunately,  two  of  them  were  preachers  and 
fortunately  every  demonstration  came  through  successfully 
and  the  preachers  preached  on  corn,  wearing  a  prize  button 
sent  down  from  Washington.  The  movement  was  young 
then  and  that  button  was  a  push-button  in  a  very  real 
sense !  Such  a  bit  of  recognition  went  far  toward  making 
the  movement  popular,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  crop 
more  than  doubled  in  the  field  of  every  demonstrator.  Corn 
in  the  drill  fairly  beat  the  old  method  of  corn  in  the  check. 

CAN  you  see  the  young  farmer  with  his  agricultural 
training  back  of  him,  a  "mere  boy"  to  the  older  man 
he  wanted  to  help?  Into  the  field  he  went,  sometimes 
taking  the  plow  harnessed  to  the  little  salt  marsh  tackie,  as 
the  native  ponies  are  called,  and  demonstrating  what  he 
meant  by  close  cultivation,  or  perhaps  down  on  his  knees  in 
the  furrow  with  the  old  farmer  following  his  directions  as 
he  said,  "One  for  the  crow,  and  one  for  the  mole,  and  one 
for  the  rot,  and  one  for  you,"  dropping  the  kernels  into  the 
hole  two  feet  nearer  together  than  under  the  old  method. 
Xight  work  as  well  as  day  is  demanded  from  this  teacher, 
for  to  the  praise  houses  and  the  society  halls  he  must  go  to 
explain  the  work  in  hand  which  goes  beyond  methods  in 
farming,  to  include  demonstrations  in  soil-building,  in  rais- 
ing better  cattle  and  poultry,  and  other  crops  beside  corn. 
He  must  help  them  organize  the  ditching  and  help  them 
raise  the  money  for  the  new  Rosenwald  schools — he  even 
helps  them  in  improving  the  home  and  building  chicken 
coops. 

James  Johnson  talked  for  his  group  when  he  said  at  one 
of  the  farmers  fairs:  "De  las'  time  I  talk  fr'm  dis  platform, 
I  talk  'bout  Mr.  Cotton,  but  dis  time  I'm  goin'  to  talk 
'bout  prowision.  I  raise  good  cotton  too.  De  merchants  kin 
trus'  my  cotton.  But  cotton  ain't  stan'  no  mo',  an'  I  say, 
'Look  yuh !  Wut  yo'  goin'  to  do  'bout  de  animul  an*  de 
chillun?' 

"Fust  I  study  'bout  de  animul.  Got  two  horse  and.  a 
half  to  feed,  so  I  'cide  to  plant  me  some  oats.  Den  I  tek 
five  task  o'  Ian'  (a  task  is  one-fourth  of  an  acre)  an'  I  plow 
it  an'  I  harrow  it,  an'  I  plush  dat  Ian'.  An'  den  it  ain't 
suit  me  and  I  plush  um  again.  Den  I  tek  pine  bough  outen 
de  woods  an'  trail  um  ober  de  Ian'  fo'  help  cover  de  seed. 
An*  it  ain't  ben  long  fo'  I  look  yonder  an'  I  see  de  oats  sta't 
fo'  sprout  up  in  de  fiel'. 

"An',  my  frien's,  wen  de  time  come,  I  cut  eight  wagon 
load  off  dat  fiel',  an'  my  animul,  dey  live  on  um  f'om  dat 
day  to  dis! 

"Well,  dat  fix  de  horses,  but  how  'bout  de  chillun?  I 
fix  to  plant  co'n  fo'  de  chillun.  Yo'  know  some  people  tink 
yo'  kin  raise  crop  outen  de  Ian'.  'But  I  tell  yo'  right  now, 
you  try  to  raise  crop  outen  de  Ian'  an'  yo'  ain't  raise  um  mo' 
dan  dat  high.  An'  den  de  white  people  say  yo'  kin  raise 
crop  wid  de  fertilizer,  but  I  cyant  raise  my  crop  dat-a-way 
'cause  I  cyant  buy  de  fertilizer.  But  I  go  in  de  wood  an' 
I  rake  me  trash,  an'  I  go  in  de  crick  an'  I  cut  me  ma'sh — 
hab  den  long  kin'  o'  boots  dat  ketch  me  up  youh — an'  I 
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pit  um  all  on  de  Ian'.  An'  I  raise  me  a  crop  too!  Ain't  got 
no  cotton,  but  I  got  oats  fo'  de  horse,  an'  co'n  an'  peas  an' 
sweet  potatoes  fo'  de  chillun,  an'  den  a  few  head  ob  hog 
to  pit  'long  wid  dat. 

"Now  de  people  go  to  Savannah  an'  all  about  fo'  wuk-out 
money.  Wuk-out  money  is  all  right,  but  wuk-out  money's 
like  las'  night  rain — run  in  one  han'  an'  out  de  udder.  I 
ain't  got  no  money  but  I  got  de  prowision !" 

The  first  boll  weevil  year,  1920,  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. When  the  people  woke  up  to  find  they  had  lost  three- 
fourths  of  their  crop,  destroyed  by  that  small  worm  in  the 
cotton  boll,  one  of  them  expressed  the  depth  they  had 
reached  when  she  said,  "We  sure  has  a  satisfyin'  affliction." 
The  World  War  had  shown  the  ten  cotton-growing  states 
more  clearly  than  they  had  ever  seen  before  what  it  means 
to  spend  all  your  time  on  clothes.  The  South  had  been  try- 
ing so  hard  to  clothe  the  word,  she  had  forgotten  to  feed  her- 
self. If  the  trains  had  been  stopped,  some  of  the  southern 
cities  could  not  have  fed  their  inhabitants  a  week.  The 
struggle  to  produce  cotton,  cotton,  cotton,  resulted  in  poor 
land,  poor  people,  and  illiteracy,  and  this  is  not  a  question  of 
color!  To  produce  three  hundred  dollars  worth  of  cotton 
at  a  cost  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  worth  of 
food  does  not  make  farming  profitable. 

ECONOMICS  and  religion  go  hand  in  hand  in  an  agri- 
cultural community  school.  Berry  Wrotten  increased 
his  yield  of  corn  from  eighteen  bushels  to  sixty-nine,  the 
Rev.  D.  C.  Washington  raised  fifty-four  bushels  as  against 
seventeen  and  so  the  group  of  demonstrators  began  to  lead 
in  the  records  made,  and  the  fair  gave  it  all  publicity.  "De 
worl'  is  berry  Ughtful  now,  an'  we  mus'  see  whut  is  goin' 
on,"  said  one  of  our  progressives.  "I  ain't  never  plant  till 
de  full  ob  de  moon,  so  I  cyant  plant  till  next  week.  But 
I'll  change  from  de  check  to  de  drill,  now  I  years  it  from 
yo'  own  lips,"  said  another. 

This  re-education  of  grown  men  and  women  has  been  at 
the  heart  of  Penn  School's  work  all  these  years,  and  to 
develop  better  team-work  has  been  in  our  plan  from  the 
beginning.  In  old  plantation  days,  meetings  were  pro- 
hibited. The  overseers  would  have  no  rivals,  for  they  feared 
an  uprising  and  this  accounts  for  the  lack  of  self-dependent^ 
team-work,  the  lack  of  experience  in  organization.  The 
people  had  organized  their  societies,  which  took  the  form  of 
relief  and  insurance  for  proper  burial.  But  there  was  little 
experience  in  business  affairs. 

When  you  come  through  the  rustic  gate  that  leads  from 
the  road  to  the  principal's  home  on  the  school  farm,  you 
walk  on  the  old  grindstones  which  go  far  back  into  the 
lives  of  these  people.  If  you  come  in  the  spring,  you  will 
see  on  either  side  fltfwers  that  can  stand  the  hot  summer  sun, 
that  grow  in  the  soil  made  out  of  the  pure  sand  of  the 
abandoned  cotton  field  where  Hampton  House  was  planted 
in  1904.  The  stones  and  the  flowers  are  significant  of  the 
struggle  of  the  people  in  securing  the  necessities  of  life  and 
the  beauty  of  life  too,  one  as  essential  as  the  other  if  there  is 
a  proper  balance.  The  seamed  surfaces  of  the  stones  are 
like  a  phonograph  record  which  will  tell  a  part  of  the  story 
of  the  island  if  turned  with  imagination. 

In  the  old  plantation  days  a  peck  of  corn  was  doled  out  to 
each  family  on  Saturday  nights.  We  can  hear  the  people 
singing  as  they  grind  it  between  the  stones,  for  every  family 
had  to  prepare  the  next  week's  ration,  if  it  took  till  dayclean. 
Delicious  hand-ground  "grits"  which  the  speed  of  today 
makes  practically  impossible — grits  that  "eat"  sweeter  than 


any  ground  by  fhe  modern  power  mills!  These  old  stones 
have  registered  the  coming  of  the  new  tools,  the  coming  of 
a  new  day  in  industry  and  life.  The  old  method,  as  old  as 
Abraham,  was  to  give  way.  Now  as  we  step  on  the  stones, 
in  reverie  we  can  hear  the  older  generation  at  their  grind- 
ing. But  life  has  had  to  speed  up  for  this  generation;  they 
step  on  the  gas  in  more  senses  than  one  and  the  old  records 
are  fast  being  laid  aside. 

They  are  the  only  stones  on  this  sandy  island,  so  they 
were  one  of  the  few  crystallizations  of  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  the  people.  And  in  the  day  of  the  island's  great  need  they 
in  truth  stood  for  capital  and  credit.  A  great  storm  in  1911 
destroyed  homes  and  crops  and  grim  poverty  had  to  be 
endured  till  the  new  crop.  The  school  organized  relief 
work  and  urged  the  people  to  bring  in  their  idle  stones  to 
exchange  for  the  lumber,  nails,  food,  or  whatever  was  needed 
to  tide  them  over.  They  did  this  with  great  joy,  what  they 
had  they  gave :  so  here  are  the  old  grindstones,  a  bit  of  a 
museum  for  an  agricultural  school,  sunk  in  the  soil  itself, 
surely  their  proper  setting,  great  rough  coins  of  island  credit. 

They  are  waymarks  of  the  beginning  of  a  new  organiza- 
tion, stepping-stones  to  progress  in  island  life,  for  the  storm 
led  to  the  Cooperative  Society.  Never  shall  we  forget  that 
autumn,  driving  through  the  rough  plantation  roads  or 
riding  our  ponies  in  and  out  among  the  wrecked  homes. 
Great  trees  lay  uprooted  in  our  path,  all  the  leaves  stripped 
off  the  branches.  Suddenly  the  new  leaves  began  to  come, 
so  that  it  looked  like  spring.  "See,  Missus  Cooley,  what  de 
trees  is  doing !  Dey  spring  forth  again !  Dat  is  what  we 
mus'  do,"  said  Mrs.  Juno,  and  this  note  of  hope  sounded 
all  through  that  difficult  winter.  The  first  appeal  that 
came  to  my  office  was  for  some  vegetable  seed,  and  the  usual 
reply  to  my  greeting  would  be,  "Tanksful  fo'  life."  There 
was  little  else  they  coud  be  thankful  for.  "We  mus'  fly 
about  like  de  birds  w'en  he  rain,"  was  all  too  true,  for  many 
of  the  homes  had  hardly  a  dry  spot  till  repairs  could  be  made. 

The  Cooperative  Society  was  born  that  autumn,  a  little 
group  of  men  meeting  in  the  home  of  the  school  farmer, 
two  ministers,  our  doctor,  and  five  others,  all  island  farmers 
who  were  eager  to  learn  how  to  finance  their  own  farming 
operations.  Ireland  and  Denmark  have  helped  St.  Helena. 
,Sir  Horace  Plunkett  came  on  our  horizon  through  Hollis 
B.  Frissell,  then  chairman  of  our  Board  of  Trustees.  Both 
of  these  men,  with  their  wide  vision  and  experience,  marked 
out  the  path  of  possibilities,  and  a  visit  to  Denmark  showed 
me  results  that  will  serve  as  a  spur  to  our  efforts. 

THE  first  try-out  of  the  Negr.o  people  in  savings  and 
credit  had  been  a  bitter  experience.  Their  losses  when 
the  Freedmen's  Bank  failed  drove  them  back  to  the  safety 
of  stockings  and  mattresses  for  their  money.  And  the  failure 
of  the  Beaufort  Bank  two  years  ago  added  to  their  sense  of 
insecurity.  One  old  grandmother  had  over  four  hundred 
dollars  put  aside  for  the  education  of  her  "grands."  When 
she  lost  her  all,  she  came  to  me  and  said,  "Now  I  gib  yo' 
Abram  an'  Juanita.  I  gib  um  to  yo'  an'  de  Lord !"  You  see 
Penn  School  must  be  a  mother  along  with  her  other  jobs. 
Very  slow  to  you  who  live  in  the  cities  would  seem  the 
development  of  this  movement  among  these  farmers.  Very 
cautious  have  the  officers  been  in  making  the  loans.  It  takes 
strength  of  character  to  refuse  your  friend  when  he  wants 
a  loan  that  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  society, 
or  to  reduce  the  loan  called  for.  "I  know  it  is  berry  easy 
to  borrow,  but  ef  he  bin  a  hard  year,  we  has  berry  hard 
Rettery!  I  has  two  or  three  (Continued  on  page  485) 
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The  Blackstone  Valley 


By   FRANK  A.  WAUGH 


'OME  one,  I  think,  ought  to  sing  the  praises 
of  the  Blackstone  River,  and  some  one  with 
more  twang  to  his  lyre  than  I  can  command. 
It  flows,  every  day  in  the  year,  through  a 
highly  civilized  country — that  is,  through  a 
highly  industrialized  country,  which  is  per- 
haps not  quite  the  same  thing.  It  serves  thousands  of  people 
in  several  different  ways:  practical  ways  and  spiritual  ways. 
It  is  frequently  harnessed,  canalized  and  dammed,  but 
between  these  artificial  ganglia  stretch  long  reaches  of 
sunny  flat  water  with  woody  banks  against  comfortable 
cuddling  hills.  These  little  hills,  it  is  true,  have  many  faults, 
nearly  all  geological,  and  if  one  reads  their  long  and  ter- 
rible history  (vide  Emerson)  he  can  condone  almost  any- 
thing. For  instance,  Professor  Emerson  says  openly  and 
in  print  that  "the  Narragansett  Basin  is  a  body  of  carbonifer- 
ous strata  which  have  been  deformed  according  to  the 
Appalachian  type  of  folding,  have  been  regionally  meta- 
morphosed and  have  been  intruded  by  igneous  rocks."  It 
sounds  a  lot  like  the  history  of  the  Democratic  party,  to 
whom,  as  the  law  says,  much  may  be  forgiven. 

Yet,  falling  back  again  on  our  scientific  authority,  we 
learn  that  these  hills  "abound  in  coal  plants  of  Penn- 
sylvania age,"  and  that  "coal  was  mined  from  the  forma- 
••ion  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  but  apparently 
without  profit." 

Now  the  afore-mentioned  geological  faults  in  the  Black- 
stone  Valley  were  turned  to  benefits  in  an  industrial  way. 
This  has  a  manifest  moral,  too,  reminding  us  that  what 
from  one  point  of  view  seem  to  be  faults  often  turn  out, 
in  a  different  adjustment,  to  be  significant  advantages. 
These  Rhode  Island  faults,  for  example,  made  the  original 
waterfalls  here  and  there  where  the  original  water  powers 
were  developed  and  the  first  factories  built.  What  would 
Rhode  Island  be  indeed  without  Central  Falls?  One  sees 


the  crowded  populations  today  in  the  Blackstone  Valley, 
all  eating  three  daily  meals  and  going  to  the  movies  at 
night,  and  if  he  is  a  bit  of  a  humanitarian  he  rejoices  at 
the  land  which  feeds  and  homes  these  lively  citizens. 

But  if  he  is  both  a  humanitarian  and  a  nature  lover  he 
will  be  glad  equally  for  the  quiet  uplands  and  the  tranquil 
lengths  of  a  still  wild  river.  Comparatively  wild.  For  of 
course  the  whole  river  is  heavily  used  for  water  power,  for 
sewerage  and  for  drainage.  There  remain,  however,  many 
miles  of  riparian  lands  of  great  natural  beauty — beauty 
which  ought  to  be  utilized. 

If  these  lovely  gifts  of  nature  were  indeed  utilized  in 
the  same  complete  and  intensive  manner  as  the  water 
power,  the  Blackstone  Valley  would  assume  new  life.  It 
would  develop  a  spiritual  power  at  least  as  great,  and  as 
worth  while  as  all  the  factory  power  which  this  modest 
little  stream  could  ever  give.  Quite  probably  this  new 
power  development  would  prove  to  be  as  productive  in- 
dustrially as  the  mechanical  forces  already  exploited. 

In  short  these  pretty  river  stretches  and  these  wooded 
banks  could  be  transformed  into  park  reserves  and  play- 
grounds for  the  crowded  population  of  Rhode  Island.  For 
Little  Rhody  has  more  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  than 
any  other  state  in  the  union,  and  this  same  Blackstone 
Valley  is  the  locus  of  their  chief  concentration.  Here  is 
where  we  need  parks  and  miles  of  good  canoe  water,  camp 
grounds  and  play  fields,  skating  in  winter  and  bathing  in 
summer.  Up  to  the  present  moment  improvements  of  this 
sort  have  been  strangely,  inexcusably  neglected. 

But  it  is  not  yet  too  late.  There  is  still  a  remarkable 
quantity  and  quality  of  natural  landscape  beauty  waiting.  If 
it  were  better  appreciated  it  might  be  more  effectively  used. 
It  would  count  for  health  and  sanity  in  thousands  of  lives. 
In  the  popular  phrase,  it  seems  to  me  that  some  one  ought 
to  sell  the  'Blackstone  Valley  to  the  people  who  live  there. 
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The  Uneven  Balance  Between  Social  Research  and 

Social  Action 


By  PAUL  U.  KELLOGG 


ESEARCH  focussed  on  community  progress 
must  be  seen  against  the  amazingly  swift 
developments  of  the  past  twenty-five  years 
in  the  whole  field  of  scientific  inquiry  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
$200,000,000  is  now  spent  annually  on  re- 
search of  one  sort  or  another,  including  economic  and  social 
investigations.  Recently,  under  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies,  Dr.  Frederic  Austin  Ogg  brought  out  a 
volume  on  Research  in  the  Humanistic  and  Social  Sciences 
alone  which  in  spite  of  some  notable  omissions  runs  into  454 
pages  and  is  essentially  an  expansive  directory  of  the  estab- 
lished agencies  concerned — universities  and  colleges,  learned 
societies,  research  councils,  institutes  and  bureaus,  government 
and  private  agencies,  foundations,  libraries  and  fellowships. 
Dr.  Ogg  points  out  that  "the  mathematical,  physical  and 
biological  sciences  were  the  first  in  this  country  to  see  their 
problems  whole  and  to  facilitate  cooperation  among  special- 
ists concerned  with  clusters  of  problems."  We  are  told  that 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  takes  rank  "as  the 
largest  and  in  some  respects  the  most  important,  of  all 
known  agencies  of  scientific  inquiry."  Originally  this  phase 
of  its  activities  was  limited  almost  exclusively  to  the  natural 
sciences,  but  today  its  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  em- 
braces important  divisions  given  over  not  only  to  agricultural 
finance  and  land  economics,  but  also  to  agricultural  co- 
operation, farm  population  and  rural  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  with 
an  endowment  today  totalling  $22,000,000,  was  established 
in  1902  "to  encourage  in  the  broadest  and  most  liberal  man- 
ner, investigation,  research  and  discovery,  and  the  applica- 
tion o*  knowledge  to  the  improvement  of  mankind,"  its  in- 
terests and  activities  have  inclined  strongly  to  the  physical 
and  biological  sciences.  The  natural  sciences  are  the  concern 
also  of  the  National  Research  Council — established  in  1916 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  at  request  of  President 
Wilson,  and  the  recipient  in  1919  of  $5,000,000  from  the 
Carnegie  Corporation.  It  is  today  encysted  in  a  splendid 
headquarters  building  at  Washington,  which  absorbed  a 
considerable  fraction  of  its  endowment,  and  is  the  symbol 
of  the  new  affluence  of  American  research.  Of  its  eleven 
major  divisions,  seven  are  given  over  to  science  and  tech- 
nology, four  to  general  relations  which  to  a  degree  compre- 
hend social  and  economic  factors  in  relation  to  its  prime  field. 
The  social  sciences  were  late  comers  on  the  campuses  of 
the  American  colleges.  Sumner,  Ward,  Brooks,  Giddings, 
Patten,  Henderson,  Commons,  Ely,  Fetter,  Farnam,  Selig- 
man,  Seager,  Ross,  Robinson,  Beard  and  others  of  our 
pioneers  in  the  social  and  economic  field,  plowed  furrows 
in  unbroken  ground.  For  the  most  part  it  was  not  till  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  some  cases  not  until 
well  into  the  twentieth,  that  these  disciplines  crystallized  in 


national  societies.  Most  of  these  are  of  the  American  model, 
predominantly  academic  in  membership,  but  with  their  rosters 
open  to  interested  laymen.  Differentiation,  national  organi- 
zation and  now  an  interprofessional  council  has  been  the  se- 
quence of  their  growth,  with  emphasis  on  research  throughout. 

IT  was  not  until  1923,  at  the  instigation  of  Professor 
Charles  E.  Merriam  (Chicago)  that  the  political  scientists, 
economists,  and  sociologists  came  together  in  a  Social  Science 
Research  Council.  This  is  made  up  of  representatives  of 
their  national  societies,  plus  those  of  the  statisticians,  psy- 
chologists, anthropologists  and  historians.  Only  within  the 
last  year  has  a  central  office  been  established  in  New  York 
with  a  salaried  staff  which  will  free  the  energies  of  the  offi- 
cers and  members  for  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  coun- 
cil's field  and  policies.  An  interesting  phase  of  its  develop- 
ment has  been  midsummer  conclaves  at  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire.  The  council's  present  budget  for  research  is 
$150,000  a  year.  It  also  administers  two  series  of  research 
fellowships,  the  one  for  post-doctorate  research  workers  in 
the  social  sciences,  and  the  other  for  research  workers  in  the 
more  specialized  fields  of  agricultural  economics  and  rural 
sociology.  Announcement  is  made  of  a  grant  of  half  a 
million  dollars  to  establish  a  journal  of  Social  Science  Ab- 
stracts. Professor  Wesley  C.  Mitchell  (who  has  succeeded 
Professor  Merriam  as  chairman  in  the  second  stage  of  the 
council's  development)  outlines  the  scope  of  the  council  as 
follows : 

Broadly  stated,  its  aims  are  twofold:  to  encourage  care- 
fully planned  research  by  cooperating  workers  in  the  several 
social  sciences,  and  to  serve  as  an  informal  general  staff  study- 
ing the  larger  possibilities  of  scientific  methods  applied  to  the 
understanding  of  man  and  his  institutions.  Pursuant  to  these 
aims,  the  council  brings  together  research  workers  from  many 
fields  to  pool  their  resources  in  attacking  common  problems,  to 
avoid  needless  duplication  of  effort  and  the  waste  of  precious 
energy  and  funds  upon  inadequately  formulated  research  pro- 
grams, to  stimulate  and  encourage  research  in  important  fields 
not  now  covered,  to  further  the  development  of  increasingly 
scientific  methods  of  inquiry  in  social  studies,  to  make  possible 
the  substituting  of  more  scientific  social  control  for  the  rule-of- 
thumb  methods  which  men  have  happened  upon  in  their  efforts 
to  live  together. 

Occasionally  the  council  undertakes  research  directly  through 
its  own  committees.  In  the  main,  however,  it  serves  as  a  plan- 
ning and  consulting  agency,  entrusting  the  supervision  of  the 
investigations  it  sponsors  to  whatever  organizations  seem  best 
equipped  to  carry  on  given  projects.  An  increasingly  prominent 
part  of  the  council's  work  consists  in  advising  with  other  agen- 
cies regarding  their  research  programs. 

THE  last  decade  has  ushered   in   new  and   resourceful 
centers  for  research  in  the  social-science  fields.  These  are 
often    divorced    from    the    campus,    committed    to    research 
rather  than  teaching,  and  undertake  a  sequence  of  studies 
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or   large-scale   projects    (analogous   to  the  surveys)    which 
synthesize  a  wide  range  of  factors  entering  into  a  subject. 

Thus,  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  (under  the  leadership  of  Howard 
W.  Odum  and  with  subventions  from  the  Laura  Spelman 
Rockefeller  Memorial  Foundation)  has  carried  on  research 
projects  in  county  government,  municipal  administration, 
social  history,  local  customs,  crime,  the  mill  village,  and  half 
a  dozen  phases  of  Negro  life.  In  specialized  fields  an  out- 
standing illustration  is  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research  (directed  jointly  by  Professor  Mitchell  and  Pro- 
fessor Edwin  F.  Gay)  which  was  organized  with  the  aid  of 
grants  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  and  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration and  is  now  raising  a  considerable  share  of  its  own 
budget.  Its  first  major  work  on  Income  in  the  United 
States  has  been  followed  by  a  brilliantly  executed  series  of 
studies  of  various  aspects  of  the  business  cycle.  The  growth 
of  American  trade  unions,  the  interplay  of  migration  and 
automatic  machinery,  and  a  series  of  investigations  into  wage 
rates  and  earnings,  labor  costs  and  living  costs,  and  into  price 
fluctuations,  show  the  range  of  its  activities.  Similarly  the 
Institute  of  Economics  (Washington,  Harold  C.  Moulton, 
director),  with  a  research  staff  of  twenty-five  economists 
and  statisticians,  has  produced  a  notable  series  of  reports 
on  international  and  domestic  topics,  ranging  from  Ger- 
many's Capacity  to  Pay  and  Russian  Debts  and  Russian 
Reconstruction,  to  the  Case  of  Bituminous  Coal  and  the 
Legal  Status  of  Agricultural  Cooperation.  Other  such  cen- 
ters in  the  economic  field  are  the  Institute  for  Research  into 
Land  Economics  and  Public  Utilities  (Chicago),  the  Pollak 
Foundation  for  Economic  Research  (Newton,  Massachu- 
setts), the  California  Economic  Research  Council,  the 
Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  the  Food  Research  Institute 
(Calif.),  the  Labor  Bureau,  the  National  Institute  of  Social 
and  Religious  Research  and  a  number  of  bureaus  of  busi- 
ness research.  In  political  science  and  sociology,  the  special- 
ized showing  is  as  yet  not  so  impressive  and  reference  was 
made  in  earlier  articles  to  representative  agencies.  With 
these  should  perhaps  be  linked  the  research  staffs  of  various 
national  bodies,  such  as  those  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches,  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  the  Council  of  Foreign  Relations, 
the  World  Peace  Foundation,  the  American  Child  Health 
Organization,  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers,  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board,  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  the  Na- 
tional Consumers'  League  and  the  like. 

The  Economic  Determinism  of  Research 

THIS  flowering  out  of  research  in  these  fields  has  been 
in  no  small  part  due  to  the  cross  fertilization  of  the 
scientific  spirit  with  social  consciousness;  to  the  rapid  ad- 
vances in  personnel  and  techniques,  idealogy  and  experience. 
But  it  would  be  blinking  the  truth  not  to  point  out  that  it 
has  been  due  to  fertilizers  as  well  as  fertilization ;  to  the 
rise  of  the  great  philanthropic  foundations  and  to  their  ex- 
panding appreciation  of  research  as  an  object  for  outlay. 
By  1926,  the  list  of  such  foundations  had  reached  150.  Some 
of  them,  notably  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  the  Milbank 
Foundation,  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  and  some  of  the 
Rockefeller  and  Carnegie  groups,  have  engaged  directly  in 
research.  Three  foundations — the  Carnegie  Corporation 
(with  its  $125,000,000  endowment),  the  Laura  Spelman 


Rockefeller  Memorial  Foundation  (with  its  $73,000,000) 
and  the  Commonwealth  Fund  (with  $38,000,000),  cur- 
rently make  large  appropriations  to  outside  research  projects. 
An  increasing  percentage  of  the  income  of  the  first  two  has 
apparently  been  so  employed ;  and  if  we  scratch  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  spread  of  research  bureaus,  councils,  and 
institutes,  the  part  which  these  great  funds  are  playing  ap- 
pears not  only  in  supplying  the  wherewithal,  but  in  en- 
couraging the  organization,  interrelation  and  efficiency  of 
research  as  a  going  factor  in  American  life. 

AT  the  same  time,  mounting  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
public  has  led  to  significant  applications  of  public 
funds  to  the  same  end.  The  nation-wide  investigations  of  the 
United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  prior  to 
the  War  was  followed,  shortly  thereafter,  by  the  United 
States  Coal  Commission  to  which  Congress  appropriated 
half  a  million.  Similar  commissions  are  set  going  by  states 
and  cities.  As  part  of  their  consecutive  responsibilities,  our 
federal  Departments  of  Labor  and  Commerce  as  well  as 
Agriculture  and  the  Interior,  such  bureaus  as  Education, 
Mines,  Standards,  Labor  Statistics,  and  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  carry  forward  important  investigations. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  is  perhaps  the  most  starved 
of  our  government  departments,  but  the  interest  of  active 
groups  in  its  Women's  Bureau  and  its  Children's  Bureau 
has  resulted  in  modest  appropriations  to  them,  making  pos- 
sible extremely  creative  research  projects.  Studies  of 
infant  mortality  and  infant  care,  of  illegitimacy,  of  the  treat- 
ment and  care  of  dependent  and  delinquent  children,  and 
recently  of  the  prevention  of  rickets,  are  but  a  few  of  the 
long  list  of  contributions,  both  scientific  and  popular,  carried 
out  by  the  Children's  Bureau  under  its  distinguished  chiefs, 
Julia  C.  Lathrop  and  Grace  Abbott.  Of  late  years  it  has 
responded  to  many  requests  from  communities,  especially 
from  state  authorities,  for  investigation  and  analysis  of 
child-welfare  problems,  the  formulation  of  plans  both 
for  legislation  and  administration,  and  the  education  of 
communities  in  the  proper  training,  protection  and  care  of 
children. 

CONTEMPORANEOUS  with  the  evolution  of  these 
centers  for  continuous  research,  there  has  developed  a 
type  of  occasional  large-scale  inquiry,  public  or  private,  more 
sharply  focussed  than  the  work  of  the  older  governmental 
commissions  and  well  called  "reconnaissance  surveys  of  na- 
tional problems."  An  example  is  the  Study  of  Waste  car- 
ried on  in  1920-21  by  the  American  Engineering  Council  on 
the  initiation  of  Herbert  Hoover,  its  president. 

He  intended  the  waste  survey  to  be  an  economic  reconnais- 
sance— a  preliminary  examination  of  the  subject  with  reference 
to  its  general  character  on  the  analogy  of  topographical  and 
mining  reconnaissance.  In  our  talks  at  the  time  he  explained 
that  his  own  professional  work  had  dealt  very  largely  with 
what  he  described  as  the  exhumation  of  the  corpses  of  defunct 
mining  companies,  an  examination  of  the  maladies  which  ac- 
counted for  their  demise,  and  a  listing  of  those  maladies  in 
the  order  of  their  importance.  It  was  then  his  task  to  bring 
the  corpse  to  life  by  treating  the  maladies;  the  larger  ones  first, 
the  smaller,  last.  The  methods  which  he  proposed  for  the 
Waste  Report,  then,  were:  first,  a  reconnaissance  rather  than 
an  exhaustive  investigation;  second,  a  definite  judgment  as  to 
the  relative  importance  of  the  various  industrial  wastes;  third, 
suggestions  as  to  the  most  practical  lines  of  attack. 

The  quotation  is  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Taylor 
Society  by  Edward  E.  Hunt,  then  assistant  secretary  of  com- 
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Tools  for  Applying  Social  Research  to  Community 

Progress    • 

A  Crystallization  of  American  Experience 

By  NEVA  R.  DEARDORFF  and  PAUL  U.  KELLOGG 


1.  We  look  to  government — national,  state,  municipal — - 
for  current  and  fundamental  statistics.    The  federal  govern- 
ment has  ever  been  serving  us  better  since  our  first  census  in 
1790.    The  permanent  Census  Bureau  is  a  powerful  machine 
for  making  important  "parts"  which  we  use  in  community 
research.     But  we  need  more  parts. 

2.  We  count  on  our  social  and  health  agencies  to  become 
mere  facile  in  the  use  of  the  facts  of  their  work  for  cur- 
rent measurement  of  community  conditions.   They  are,  more- 
over, the  places  where  social  problems  are  often  first  made 
articulate,  and  they  are  places  where  methods  of  amelioration 
can  be  tried  and  results  tested. 

3.  We   turn   to  health   demonstrations   and  similar   cen- 
ters of  social  invention  to  teach  us  how  to  work  and  create 
and  at  the  same  time  observe  intensively  as  we  go.     They 
are  more  closely  akin  to  the  experimental  laboratory  than 
to  documentary  research. 

4.  We   are   setting  up   continuing   research   bodies,   such 
as  bureaus  of  municipal  research  and  the  research  bureaus 
connected   with    the   new   welfare   councils   to   broaden   and 
sharpen  our  understanding  of  the  common  problems  of  the 
community  and   to   analyze   and  synthesize   facts  as   a  basis 
for  practicable  solutions. 

5.  We   employ   community   surveys    and   the    specialized 
surveys    to   afford    opportune    assays    of    the    group    factors 
interrelated  in   the  life   of   a  community   and  to  gauge   the 
currents  of  a  changing  fluid  situation. 

6.  We  are  establishing  permanent  research  staffs,  public 
and  private,  under  one  guise  or  another,  to  carry  forward 
the  many-branched  inquiries  in  applied  research  that  reveal 
the  configuration  of  our  national  social  problems,  that  ap- 
praise  swiftly   some    focal   aspect   of   them,   or   reach   more 
searchingly  to  their  roots. 

7.  We  look  to  the  social  sciences  for  advances  in  tech- 
niques  and  ideology,   and  because  of   their  very  preoccupa- 
tions in  the  practical  field,  the  attitude  of  social  workers  is 
one  of  hospitality  toward  the  prosecution  of  pure  research 
under  university  auspices. 


8.  We  are  building  not  alone  on  the  experience  of  social 
workers,  but  of  engineers,   architects,   physicians   and  jour- 
nalists   in    setting    up     organizations    which    link     applied 
research    with    action,    to    the    advantage    of    the    common 
welfare. 

9.  We  are   awakening  to   the  need,  in  our  present   and 
enlarged  front  of  applied  research,  for  a  comparable  develop- 
ment of  the  art  of  interpretation.     We  are  learning  that  to 
attempt  to  stuff  the  public  with  masses   of  information  is 
like  trying  to  cram  school-boys  with  facts.    The  new  philos- 
ophy of  education  calls  for  participation  and  expression  as 
well  as  acquisition.    Even  in  the  higher  reaches  of  our  in- 
tellectual life,  the  creative  implications  of  applied  and  funda- 
mental research   as  to  our  problems  of  social   organization 
tend   to   be   short-circuited.     "Social   philosophy  exhibits   an 
immense  gap  between  facts  and  doctrine,"  says  John  Dewey, 
and  the  writers  would  not  dissent. 

10.  We  seem  to  have  entered  upon  a  new  stage  in  the 
dynamics    of    applying   research.      Much    of    our    social    in- 
vestigation  in  America   has  been   applied   to  negative   evils. 
That  was  part  of  our  experience  in  grappling  with  rapid  and 
uncoordinated   growth.     We   have   only   begun   to   face   the 
problems  with  which  our  economic  strength  has  confronted 
us.    What  affirmative  values,  what  imperishable  visions  can 
a   new   and   prosperous   generation    find    as    cement    for   its 
sand?     We   have   leaned   on    our   historic  habit   as    rebels; 
more  and  more  we  must  throw  into  gear  our  other  great 
tradition — the   building  impulse   of   the  pioneers.     The   ad- 
vances in  psychology  may  help  us  here  in  discovering  springs 
of  initiative  and  concert  among  people  who  are  not  edged 
on  by  want  or  discomfort,  but  who  are  facing  in  new  guise 
the  age-old  problem  of  whether  human  beings  may  master 
not  only  the   rigors  of   nature  but  the  machines  they  have 
set  up  for  its  conquest;   not  only  the  machineries  of  existence 
but   themselves.     Here  we  find  new  opportunity   for  those 
rhythms  we   have   known  on   our   frontiers   which   gave   us 
our    penchant    for    discovery    and    our    zest    for    fashioning 
life. 


merce,  in  which  he  analyzed  seven  such  Reconnaissance  Sur- 
veys. These  (with  all  of  which  Mr.  Hunt  has  been  identi- 
fied or  in  close  touch)  were: 

1 )  Waste  in  Industry 

2)  Coal  Storage 

3)  Safety   and   Production,   all   three   by   the  American    En- 
gineering Council 

4)  Business    Cycles    and    Unemployment    (National    Bureau 
of  Economic  Research) 

5)  Seasonal  Operation  in  the  Construction  Industries,  both 
growing  out  of  the  President's  Conference  on  Unemploy- 
ment 

6)  The  Anthracite  Coal  Industry  and 

7)  The  Bituminous  Coal  Industry,  by  the  United  States  Coal 
Commission. 

To  these  could  now  be  added  The  Study  of  Recent  Eco- 


nomic Changes,  recently  embarked  upon  at  Mr.  Hoover's 
suggestion  by  a  special  committee  of  which  Mr.  Hunt  is 
secretary,  in  collaboration  with  the  National  'Bureau  of 
Economic  Research. 

IN  the  midst  of  this  exuberant  growth  of  research  in  the 
social  sciences,  rendered  active  by  these  tremendous  acces- 
sions to  the  money  at  its  disposal,  public  and  private,  two 
notes  of  warning  have  been  struck :  one,  that  with  the  develop- 
ment of  independent  agencies  with  permanent  staffs,  research 
will  be  divorced  from  its  university  affiliations  and  the  sources 
of  creative  scholarship  be  dried  up;  the  other,  that  the  in- 
come of  the  great  funds,  vested  in  comparatively  few  hands 
and  these  responsible  to  no  one  but  themselves,  may  be  so 
directed  as  ultimately  to  "create  (Continued  on  page  489) 


THROUGH     NEIGHBORS'     DOORWAYS 


Europe's  Getting-Together 

By  JOHN   PALMER  GAVIT 


OUTSIDE  my  hotel,  Der  Kaiserhof  in  Berlin, 
German  crowds  are  shouting,  "Hoch  !  Hoch  ! 
Hoch !"  for  the  return  of  the  peace  embassy 
which  came  overseas  to  us  last  spring — yes, 
the    "German    flyers,"    von    Huenefeld    and 
Koehl,    and    their    Irish    pal,    Fritzmaurice. 
Overhead  the  sky  hums  with  the  noise  of  airplanes  in  forma- 
tion— a  grim  reminiscent  sound ;  one  remembers  what  that 
sound  must  have  meant  in  the  days  that  are  gone,  when  air- 
planes went  about  these  parts  on  errands  of  another  kind. 
Just  across  the  street,   over  the  embassy  of  the   United 
States,   floats   our  own   flag;   in   front  of   this   hotel   hangs 
likewise  the  blood-red   symbol  of  Great   Britain.    And   all 
over  the  city  is  a  curious  mixture  of  bunting  of  German 
sorts,    significant   of    the    heterogeneous    state    of    mind    in 
Germany  on  the  subject  of  flags.    It  is  a  story  all  by  it- 
self ;  I  haven't  time  for  it  now ;  but  I  point  out  to  you  in 
passing  the  black-white-red,  the  old  flag ;  the  black-red-gold 
(of  course  the  gold  has  to  be  yellow)  of  the  new  Weimar 
Republic,   which   took  it   over   from    1848;   the   black-and- 
white  of  Prussia;  the  black  bear  on  white  with  a  red  stripe 
along  either  side;  that  is  Berlin.    And  so  on — here  even  is 
the  flag  of  Saxony. 

IT  is  something  of  a  joke,  or   would  be  if   it  were  not 
charged  with  a  certain  bitterness.    One  of  the  big  banks 
carries  all   three   flags   by   way   of 
compromise  in  case  you  don't  like 
one   or   t'other.     To    the   German 
who    was    pointing    them    out    to 
me,  explaining  that   the  bank  had 
"clients  of  every  sympathy,"  I  re- 
marked: 

"Naturally.  There  is  only  one 
thing  more  timid  than  a  dollar." 

"And  that  is—?" 

"Two  dollars.  It  is  what  in  my 
country  we  call  keeping  your  bread 
butter-side-up." 

"Better  still,"  he  laughed.  "It 
is  German  prudence — buttering  it 
on  both  sides.  Yes,  and  along  the 
edges." 


BUT  I  digress.  Nobody  minds 
the  flags  or  the  countries 
that  they  typify — British,  Italian, 
French,  United  States — so  lately 
"enemy"  flags.  I  have  not  seen 
any  Polish  flag.  That,  too,  is  an- 
other story;  it  would  mean  the 
Polish  corridor  and  Dantzig.  Every 
German  sees  red  about  those  things. 
They  stand  for  the  only  surviving 
real  danger-spot  in  Europe.  But 


Germans  are  not  thinking  about  war.  They  are  glad  those 
fellows  went  to  America — including  Canada,  of  course. 
They  are  proud  of  the  welcome  they  got  there.  Everybody 
asks  me  if  the  home-welcome  is  as  cordial  as  ours  was.  I 
have  to  answer,  "Yes,  as  cordial,  but  not  so  noisy." 

All  the  same,  we  have  had  trouble  in  getting  into  our 
own  hotel,  where  the  flyers  are  staying  also.  The  police 
arrangements  for  handling  the  crowds  are  strict  and  most 
efficient.  The  average  Berlin  policeman  is  polite  and  good- 
natured;  much  less  likely  to  be  rough  than  our  cops;  but 
believe  me,  his  "Nein"  means  "No!"  in  any  language; 
and  "Polizeilich  verboten"  is  a  thing  you'd  better  obey. 
Fancy  the  adverb  on  a  Central  Park  keep-off-the-grass 
sign — "Policely  forbidden!" 

PEACE.  It  is  the  big  subject  in  Europe.  War-weary 
they  are,  and  sure  of  the  folly  of  it.  Especially  if 
you  lose  and  look  forward  to  generations  upon  generations 
of  paying  for  it.  In  the  midst  of  such  an  atmosphere,  more 
than  commonly  dissonant  comes  the  speech  to  the  West 
Point  graduating  class  from  the  Cedar  Rapids  point  of 
view.  It  is  reactionary  stuff  like  this  that  makes  Europeans 
smile  at  our  talk  about  "outlawing"  war.  They  have  had 
experience  of  state  departments  handing  out  peace-talk 
while  their  Ludendorffs  and  Tirpitzes  polish  bayonets  and 
brew  war-medicine.  They  do  not  understand  that  the  speech 
of  an  assistant  secretary  of  war  at 
a  West  Point  graduation  represents 
neither  government  nor  people — 
represents  nothing  whatever  save 
his  own  personal  measure  of  hu- 
manity and  intelligence — and  blows 
away  among  the  Rip  Van  Winkle 
mountains  with  the  June  breezes. 
Anyhow  they  recognize  it  as 
bugling  in  the  rear ;  their  faces 
are  set  toward  the  future.  They 
are  determined  that  these  Troglo- 
dytes shall  not  set  the  tune  of  in- 
ternational relations. 


T 
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COUDENOVE-KALEROI 

East  is  East  and  West  is  West 
and  here  they  are  in  one 
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'HE  speech  of  the  assistant 
secretary  of  war  jarred  more 
than  ordinarily  because  when  I 
read  it  I  was  fresh  from  talking 
with  an  entirely  different  sort  of 
person  in  an  entirely  different 
vein.  This  was  Count  Richard  N. 
Coudenove-Kalergi,  protagonist  of 
"Pan-Europe,"  a  young  man  of 
means  and  character  who  devotes 
his  efforts  to  binding  this  Europe 
together  and  leading  it  out  of  the 
blind  mess  of  inherited  hatreds  and 
jealousies  for  whose  last  immense 
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EUROPE'S  GETTING-TOGETHER 


eruption    the   whole    world    is    paying    and    must    continue 
to  pay. 

EXTRAORDINARILY  interesting  this  young  man; 
representing  in  a  measure  exceeding  that  of  anybody 
else  I  know  the  new  day  of  international  mingling.  Any 
time  you  hear  some  glib  jabber  of  "East  is  East  and  West 
is  West,  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet,"  consider  this 
young  man,  who  embodies  the  best  of  both.  And  then  go 
and  read  that  Kipling  poem,  and  understand  that  what 
Kipling  meant  was  that  whenever  a  MAN  appears,  there 
is  neither  East  nor  West,  but  a  cosmic  fruitage  of  both  and 
superior  to  both. 

I  never  have  met  a  more  charming  young  man,  nor  a 
more  intelligent.  Still  in  the  early  thirties,  he  has  the  vigor 
of  youth  and  youth's  faith  in  his  ideals ;  a  winsome  lad, 
determined  to  do  his  bit  to  unite  his  fellowmen  in  common 
affirmative  purpose.  And  his  blood  is  that  of  all  Europe 
and  of  much  of  Asia.  He  was  born  in  1894  in  the  Austrian 
legation  at  Tokio,  where  his  father,  Count  Henry 
Coudenove-Kalergi,  was  charge-d'affaires.  The  family 
Coudenove  is  Dutch;  the  family  Kalergi  is  Greek;  but  this 
young  man's  mother  was  Mitsu  Aoyama — Japanese.  No- 
body knows  the  origins  of  the  Japanese ;  some  say  they  came 
from  China,  maybe  from  Siam. 

NOW,  at  that  time,  if  anywhere,  the  seat  of  anti- 
Semitism,  propaganda  against  the  Jews,  was  in 
Austria ;  but  Count  Henry,  who  was  not  a  Jew  and  who 
spoke  fluently  seventeen  languages  and  was  a  doctor  of 
laws  and  philosophy,  wrote  perhaps  the  first  book  against 
anti-Semitism,-  Das  Wesen  des  Anti-Semitismus  (The 
Essence  of  Anti-Semitism).  It  caused  a  furore  at  the  time 
and  his  son  republished  it  a  few  years  ago. 

This  lad  was  brought  in  infancy  back  to  Austria  (as  it 
was  then;  now,  by  virtue  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  he  is 
a  citizen  of  Czechoslovakia)  ;  to  the  old  castle  near 
Ronsperg  and  the  German  frontier,  in  the  Bohemian  forest. 
He  went  to  the  most  aristocratic  school  in  Vienna,  and  then 
got  his  doctorate  in  philosophy  in  the  Universities  at  Vienna 
and  Munich.  He  has  written  a  number  of  books  in  the 
fields  of  metaphysics  and  hyper-ethics.  At  the  core  of  them 
all  is  the  vision  of  an  aristocracy  of  character  and  service ; 
of  the  hero,  flower  of  the  race,  expressing  his  heroism  in 
the  service  of  the  common  welfare. 

He  is  no  ascetic;  altogether  a  human  chap.  He  married 
Ida  Roland,  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  modern  Viennese 
actresses. 

IT  is  easy  enough  to  get  a  vision  and  write  books  about  it. 
Books  which   read  well,  but  puff  out  into  the  circum- 
ambient atmosphere  like  speeches  about  the  inevitability  of 
war  and  the  necessity  of  having  lots  of  guns  and  warships 
which  you  say  you  have  no  desire  to  use. 

But  this  book  (Pan-Europe,  by  Richard  N.  Coudenove- 
Kalergi,  with  a  foreword  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 
Knopf.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey)  has  caught 


the  imagination  of  Europe.  You  can  judge  the  respect  with 
which  the  Pan-Europe  organization  has  been  received  from 
the  fact  that  the  honorary  president  is  one  Aristide  Briand, 
French  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  The  headquarters  of  the 
organization  are  at  Vienna,  by  courtesy  of  the  Austrian 
government  in  the  former  Imperial  Palace.  Coudenove 
himself  is  the  active  president  and  executive.  You  might 
think  it  a  personal-publicity  affair,  like  scores  of  high- 
sounding  organizations  all  along  both  sides  of  Main  Street; 
but  see  these  heads  of  the  branches  all  over  Europe,  in  the 
order  of  their  organization :  Austria,  the  chancellor,  Seipel ; 
Czechoslovakia,  Ex-minister  Schuster ;  Germany,  Loebe, 
now  president  of  the  Reichstag;  Belgium,  Van  de  Vyvere, 
leader  of  the  Catholic  Party;  France,  Loucheur,  minister 
of  labor ;  Poland,  Ex-minister  Lednicki ;  Hungary,  Ex- 
minister  Lukacs;  Bulgaria,  Ex-minister  Schischmanov ; 
Latvia,  Ex-minister  Pauluks. 

y^VRGANIZATION  is  proceeding  in  all  of  the  other 
V^__x  countries  of  Europe :  the  line  of  demarkation  goes 
down  the  East  frontier  to  the  Black  Sea,  leaving  Russia 
and  Turkey  on  the  Asiatic  side.  This  is  conceived  as  an 
affair  of  Europe.  And  it  leaves  out  Great  Britain,  not  only 
because  she  is  not  of  the  continent  but  because  of  the  com- 
plications involving  'British  dominions  in  America,  Africa, 
the  far  South  Seas  and  India.  Yet  Wickham  Steed,  former 
editor  of  the  London  Times,  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate 
of  the  plan. 

As  for  Italy,  Mussolini's  cooperation  has  been  sought; 
at  this  writing  his  reply  is  awaited — no  telling  what  it  will 
be.  There  are  groups  of  varying  strength  and  activity  in 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Lithuania,  Esthonia, 
Switzerland,  Spain,  Rumania  and  Greece.  And  in  the 
United  States  the  cooperating  committee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Stephen  P.  Duggan,  includes  such  men  as 
Gerard  Swope,  Paul  M.  Warburg,  Professor  E.  R.  A. 
Seligman,  Julius  Rosenwald  and  United  States  Judge 
Anderson  of  Boston. 

AS  for  tactics — practical  enough.  In  1896,  at  the  first 
/y.  conference  in  Vienna,  representatives  of  twenty-four 
states  participated  and  canvassed  the  whole  field  of  possi- 
bility. Chancellor  Seipel  opened  that  meeting.  The  next 
will  be  held  November  3-5  at  Paris,  under  the  presidency 
of  Loucheur.  It  will  be  devoted  to  economic  subjects. 

First  security — a  Locarno  for  all  continental  Europe; 
as  Coudenove  puts  it,  "to  make  the  boundaries  invisible." 
Then  to  see  what  can  be  done  about  lowering  the  tariff 
barrier,  which  more  than  any  other  thing  keeps  the  nations 
sealed  against  peaceful  intercourse.  So  in  due  time  the  other 
more  subtle  barriers  will  fall. 

The  emblem  of  Pan-Europe  is  a  red  cross  charged  upon 
a  golden  sun,  a  cheering  emblem  in  a  world  that  is  finding 
friendship  and  cooperation  not  only  desirable  but  possible, 
despite  the  beating  of  ancient  tom-toms  by  doleful  Old 
Silurians  with  their  faces  toward  the  past. 


Again  Those  Private  Palisades 


ARELY  is  a  far-reaching  reform  effected 
until  a  tragic  catastrophe  shocks  public 
opinion  into  the  realization  that  positive 
action  must  be  taken.  And  then  it  is  often 
too  late  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  situa- 
tion." Thus  spoke  George  D.  Pratt,  former 
commissioner  of  conservation  of  the  state  of  New  York,  at 
a  recent  conference  of  some  twenty  public-spirited  citizens 
held  in  New  York  City  in  regard  to  the  Palisades  of  the 
Hudson,  threatened  by  speculative  builders  who  may  turn 
the  crest  of  these  famous  cliffs  into  "a  gap-toothed  skyline 
of  skycrapers  and  billboards." 

Mr.  Pratt  is  right.  A  Triangle  fire  and  the  loss  of  many 
lives  in  1911  was  the  necessary  forerunner  to  building 
reforms  subsequently  enacted  to  protect  workers  in  the 
greatest  manufacturing  center  in  the  world.  Depredations 
upon  the  reserves  of  giant  redwoods  of  California  were 
countenanced  before  adequate  measures  were  taken  to 
preserve  them.  Too  often  the  stable  door  is  closed  only  after 
the  horse  is  out. 

The  Palisades  can  still  be  saved.  They  could  never  be 
replaced.  To  mar  their  beauty  is  to  destroy  irrevocably  a 
masterpiece  of  nature.  Will  the  bitter  experiences  of  the 
past  bring  home  their  lesson? 

To  Survey  readers  this  timely  warning  of  the  results 
which  may  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  opening,  four  years 
hence,  of  the  splendid  Manhattan  bridge  connecting  upper 
Manhattan  and  New  Jersey,  comes  as  a  repetition.  Anti- 
cipating future  appreciation  of  land  values  in  Bergen 
County,  speculative  builders  have  bought  up  large  tracts  of 
property,  threatening  by  their  building  projects  to  vitiate  to 
a  great  extent  the  accomplishment  of  a  generation  ago  when 
the  Palisades  were  saved  from  the  destructive  engines  of  the 
quarrymen.  It  was  this  story,  told  in  the  June  Survey 
Graphic  (Those  Private  Palisades,  by  Loula  D.  Lasker), 
that  sounded  the  call  to  all  who  would  prevent  such  a 
catastrophe.  As  a  result,  opposition  to  the  builders'  program 
is  beginning  to  organize.  Latent  public  opinion,  already 
dimly  conscious  of  the  impending  danger,  is  at  least  crystal- 
lizing, and  should  lead  to  definite  action.  As  this  issue  of 
Survey  Graphic  goes  to  press,  a  committee  of  prominent 
citizens  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  is  in  process  of  organ- 
ization. It  is  expected  that  by  fall  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion will  have  been  effected. 

MANY  individuals  and  organizations  in  the  metro- 
politan area  have  within  these  last  weeks  expressed 
themselves  as  alarmed  over  the  situation.  Newspapers 
throughout  the  country  have  broadcast  The  Survey's  find- 
ings in  news  as  well  as  editorial  columns.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  said  in  an  editorial: 

Somewhat  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago  the  public  learned 
that  the  Palisades  were  threatened  with  destruction.  The  cliffs 
were  private  property  and  they  were  being  wrecked  by  their 
owners  for  the  sake  of  the  valuable  rock  out  of  which  nature, 
in  the  course  of  thousands  of  years,  had  constructed  their 
majestic  beauty. 

"Save  the  Palisades!"  became  a  rallying  cry  in  this  state 
and  in  New  Jersey.  The  demand  which  thus  found  expression 


was  successful.  By  joint  action  of  the  two  states,  the  Palisades 
Park  Commission  was  formed.  .  .  .  What  the  commission  did 
was  to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  ...  It  purchased 
the  threatened  face  of  the  cliffs. 

A  danger  of  a  very  different  kind  is  now  menacing  the  im- 
pressive grandeur  of  the  Palisades.  It  is  not  their  physical 
destruction  which  is  threatened.  .  .  .  To  picture  the  mag- 
nificent crown  of  the  Palisades  grotesquely  lined  with  garish 
structures  of  brick  and  stone  and  steel  tempts  one  to  wish 
that  the  work  of  destruction  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
had  been  permitted  to  continue.  Better  effacement  than  de- 
facement. 

New  York  and  New  Jersey  are  again  challenged  by  a  situa- 
tion which  they  can  meet  if  they  will.  It  is  impossible  for 
people  who  care  for  the  Palisades  as  we  say  we  do  to  see  them 
turned  into  glorified  building  lots. 

No  less  concerned  is  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

Not  a  day  too  soon  has  been  inaugurated  the  effort  by  the 
Regional  Plan  of  New  York,  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park 
Commission,  the  Port  Authority  and  other  bodies  of  public- 
spirited  men  and  women  to  save  from  desecration  the  magnifi- 
cent trap-rock  cliffs  which  have  been  the  admiration  of  every 
visitor  to  New  York  since  Henry  Hudson  tacked  his  Half 
Moon  up  the  river  under  their  shadow.  .  .  . 

The  only  salvation  of  the  most  picturesque  and  unique 
feature  of  New  York's  natural  landscape  is  the  setting  aside 
of  a  strip  of  land  skirting  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  from  Fort 
Lee — opposite  12510  Street — twelve  miles  north,  and  follow- 
ing the  winding  of  the  river.  This  can  be  done  now  at  a  cost 
variously  estimated  at  from  $25,000,000  to  $40,000,000.  The 
delay  of  a  year  or  two  would  more  than  double  this  cost  and 
might  be  too  late.  .  .  .  What  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  did  to  in- 
crease population  and  property  values  beyond  its  eastern 
terminus,  the  North  River  Bridge  will  do  west  and  north  of 
Fort  Lee.  The  necessity  of  doing  what  is  to  be  done  before 
the  latter  structure  is  completed  is  apparent.  .  .  . 

What  is  most  important  is  immediate  action.  And  when  the 
danger  to  the  Palisades  becomes  apparent  to  the  majority  of 
people  in  both  states  there  is  little  doubt  that  anything  that 
can  be  done  to  prevent  their  destruction  will  receive  general 
approval. 

The  New  York  Evening  World  said : 

Can  the  commercialization  of  the  Palisades  be  prevented? 
Some  time  ago  it  would  have  been  comparatively  easy.  By 
neglecting  opportunities  and  ignoring  the  future,  the  problem 
has  become  intricate  and  many  believe  impossible  of  solution. 
The  public-spirited  point  of  view  is  being  blurred  by  propa- 
ganda. Thus,  one  of  the  speculative  builders  says  that  "if  a 
Rockefeller  or  a  group  of  Rockefellers  bought  up  all  this  land 
and  turned  it  over  to  park  purposes  the  public  would  simply 
be  out  of  luck."  This  implies  that  the  "public"  is  the  com- 
paratively few  who  would  have  apartments  overlooking  the 
Hudson;  it  does  not  embrace  the  millions  who  would  lose 
through  the  commercialization  of  the  Palisades.  As  well  sav 
that  the  public  is  out  of  luck  because  of  the  conversion  of 
beauty  spots  on  Long  Island  into  parks  for  the  millions,  since 
a  few  men  are  thereby  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
fine  estates. 

The  clear  intent  of  real  estate  men  is  to  construct  apartment 
houses  along  the  Palisades,  and  these  contend  that  this  will  not 
mar  the  beauty.  The  real  estate  man  is  thinking  of  profits 
rather  than  beauty;  and  the  substitution  of  towering  struct- 
ures of  brick  and  stone  for  the  natural  beauty  which  exists 
today  appeals  to  him  as  desirable.  Unless  there  is  a  con- 
certed and  determined  effort,  backed  by  a  willingness  to 
pay  the  price,  we  may  as'  well  reconcile  ourselves  to  the 
loss  of  the  beauty  of  the  Palisades.  And  once  lost  there  will 
be  no  recovery.  (Continued  on  page  487) 
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They  Put  Away  Their  Toys 
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at    Walden    School 
is     very     much     alive. 


A, 
For  a  group  of  chil- 
dren there  it  has  be- 
come the  main  current  of 
their  days.  They  have  em- 
barked upon  a  new  project; 
they  are  ready  to  follow  the 
trade  winds.  It  promises  to 
be  a  real  adventure  in  living 
for  the  prospect  of  a  broader 
horizon  than  their  studio  fills 
them  with  joy.  And  they  are 
in  able  hands.  For  it  is  due  to 
Florence  Cane's  vision  that  art 
under  her  guidance  at  Walden 
has  grown  gradually  into  a 
full  stream  of  life.  She  is  their 
leader,  so  this  is  her  story. 

About  a  year  ago  I  had  an 
uneasy  sense  that  the  children 
were  at  loose  ends  in  art. 
The  dynamics  seemed  lost — the 
"punch"  had  gone  out  of  the 
picture.  Formerly  they  would 
race  up  to  the  studio  eager  to 
try  out  their  ideas  of  color  and 
form.  Now  it  was  as  though 
they  bad  come  to  a  halt  at  a 
place  in  their  growth,  as  blank 
as  an  empty  space  of  canvas 
which  they  could  not  fill.  In- 
herently they  felt  the  futility 
that  lies  in  work  without  a 
motive.  "What  will  we  do  with 
'em?  We  don't  want  'em — no- 
body wants  "em,"  thus  they 
spoke  of  their  paintings.  And 
such  complaints  hold  a  truth 
which  reflects  in  great  part  on 
our  art  today  in  that  much  of 
it  bears  no  relation  to  the  vital 
life  of  our  time.  Art  stands 
apart. 

In  other  ages  beauty  was 
a  means  as  well  as  an  end. 
Art  was  woven  into  textiles, 
shaped  from  clay,  beaten  out 
of  silver;  all  the  tools  of  life  were  made  by. artists.  Today 
the  same  fertile  field  awaits  the  craftsman.  At  Walden  the 
children  had  tired  of  purely  subjective  painting  and  modelling. 
Which  is  only  natural.  What  happens  at  fifteen  or  sixteen 
is  that  a  door  swings  open  to  the  outer  world.  It  reveals  a 
brilliant  scene  set  in  the  shops  and  streets,  staged  in  the 


Bookstores  the  country  over  are  displaying  in  their  windows  this 

jacket  by  Jane  Dudley  of  Walden  School,  which  was  bought  by 

Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company 


theaters.  The  moment  glows 
with  magic.  Youth  feels  life 
fused  with  art. 

Florence  Cane  had  a  flash 
of  what  this  new  sense  of 
the  quality  of  life  might  mean 
to  the  group.  Why  not  give 
them,  alert  and  avid  to  rush 
past  the  door  into  the  world, 
a  chance  to  turn  their  creative 
energy  to  account?  Let  them 
put  away  their  toys!  Let  them 
apply  their  imagination  and 
originality,  their  facility  with 
color  and  line  to  all  forms  of 
design  which  should  meet  the 
test  of  the  open  market. 

Along  with  this  inner  unrest 
of  the  group,  she  went  on  to 
say,  had  grown  my  own  wish 
to  help  them  with  a  choice  of 
work  after  graduation.  Most 
of  these  young  people  have  not 
prepared  for  college  because  of 
their  interest  in  art.  Naturally 
I  felt  a  responsibility  to  focus 
their  aims  on  practical  values 
in  terms  of  their  own  creative 
needs.  One  of  the  parents, 
Pendleton  Dudley,  was  aware 
of  the  problem.  We  put  our 
heads  together.  As  a  result 
there  grew  this  idea  of  a 
Walden  workshop.  It  should 
be  an  organic  part  of  the  high- 
school  ;  it  should  serve  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  between 
the  amateur  life  of  the  school 
and  the  professional  trades.  It 
should  offer  stepping-stones  in 
a  dozen  directions. 

Before  they  leave  Walden 
for  life  the  group  will  have 
had  time  to  explore  these 
paths.  To  some,  the  ways  of 
illustrating  and  fashion  draw- 
ing appeal;  for  others,  the 
lure  of  stage  settings  or  cos- 
tume designing  beckon;  while  jewelry,  metal  work,  textiles 
are  only  a  few  of  other  possibilities  open  to  them.  Already 
some  of  their  jacket  designs  have  been  sold  to  publishers. 
Hope  runs  high  at  Walden.  Not  art  for  art's  sake  but  art 
for  life's  sake. 

HALLE  SCHAFFNER 
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When  the  youngsters  compete  in  making  book  Jackets:  two  by  Jane  Dudley  at  left,  one  each  by  Vera  Lyons  and  Irving  Fromer 
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Edited  by  LEON  WHIFFLE 

Thunder  on  Both  Hands 


EORGE    BER- 
NARD   SHAW 
astounded     and 
charmed    his    gen-         Survey. 
eration    by     the 

quaint  device  of  applying  reason  to  social  facts. 

He  prospered  on  the  paradox  and  iconoclasm  that  this  process 
inevitably  produces.  From  him  a  whole  generation  learned 
to  prize  intelligence  and  to  enjoy  tearing  apart  the  veils  of  con- 
vention. Shavian  rationalism  laughed  Victorian  sentimentalism 
into  the  wings.  Shaw  did  his  job  so  well  that  his  present  resume 
of  his  economic  philosophy  sounds  old-fashioned — and  that,  we 
take  it,  is  the  highest  praise  a  thinker  can  win.  For  to  make 
the  end  of  a  generation  forget  what  it  was  at  the  beginning 
is  a  victory  absolute.  Yet  the  tragedy  of  such  a  victory  is 
that  it  marks  an  end.  We  understand  Shaw  now;  his  critical 
method  is  inwoven  with  our  daily  thought;  indeed  some  (not 
all)  of  his  theory  has  been  put  into  practice.  His  revolution 
has  simmered  down  to  evolution;  the  enfant  terrible  becomes 
the  sage.  So  only  the  oldsters  can  appraise  Shaw's  greatness. 
Restless  youth  will  read  this  book,  and  say,  Yes,  yes — but 
what  next?  That  next  is,  I  think,  foreshadowed  by  Count 
Keyserling. 

Shaw  was  the  rationalist;  Keyserling  is  what  may  be  called 
a  personal  intuitionist.  Shaw  got  his  data  from  society;  Keyser- 
ling gets  his  data  on  society  from  his  sub-conscious ;  Shaw 
talks  economics  complicated  by  biology;  Keyserling  talks  psy- 
chology complicated  by  ethnology.  Shaw,  like  any  rationalist, 
is  a  materialist;  Keyserling  is  a  mystic  who  believes  neverthe- 
less that  human  destiny 
is  realized  here  on  earth. 
You  can  enjoy  the  dizzy 
experience  of  standing  on 
the  divide  between  two 
eras  if  you  read  them 
both. 

This  5oo-page  tract  of 
Shaw's,  vertitably  his  last 
will  and  testament  on  eco- 
nomic matters,  for  there's 
nothing  left  to  say  when 
he's  done,  is  addressed  to 
that  intelligent  woman 
he  has  always  teased  and 
defended.  She  exists  nu- 
merously today,  partly  be- 
cause he  created  her  im- 
age. He  uses  a  lot  of 
gay  sex-appeal  to  drive 
home  his  propaganda;  but 
the  Shavian  wit  is  present 
only  in  the  pervasive  irony 
and  the  sardonic  asides. 
The  book  is  too  serious 
for  jesting.  'Yet  it  is  ex- 


THE  INTELLIGENT  WOMAN'S  GUIDE  TO  SOCIALISM 
AND  CAPITALISM  by  Bernard  Shaw.  Brentano'l.  495  pp. 
Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

EUROPE  by  Hermann  Keyserting.  Translated  by  Maurice 
Samuel.  Harcourt.  399  pp.  Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  The 


Window  cards,  above  and  on  the  page  following,  drawn  by  Herb  Roth  for  the 
National  Association  of  Book  Publishers 
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traordinarily  clear  and  readable 
(provided  you  take  it  in  broken 
doses)  ;  and  a  monumental  simpli- 
fication of  the  social  view  of  na- 
tional wealth. 

One  cannot  review  an  economic  cosmos,  but  the 
equator  and  poles  of  the  book  are  these:  Capital  means 
spare  money;  that  is,  present  and  perishable  commodities 
that  somebody  is  generally  consuming.  Capitalism  means 
the  control  of  these  goods  for  private  and  selfish  ends. 
Socialism  is  defined  here  as  the  concept  of  dividing  national 
wealth  so  that  everyone  gets  an  equal  share.  This  division 
is  to  be  secured  by  nationalization.  Every  person  gets  exactly 
the  same:  each  deserves  a  certain  amount  just  as  a  human 
being;  anything  more  is  unnecessary  as  incentive,  and  injurious 
as  a  luxury. 

SHAW  rejects  the  other  six  proposals,  to-wit,  that  each  get 
what  he  produces;  what  he  deserves;  what  he  can  grab; 
or  that  the  commons  get  a  living,  the  gentry  the  rest;  that 
incomes  be  equal  inside  different  classes  with  different  scales; 
or  that  we  go  on  as  we  are.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  a  pains- 
taking scrutiny  of  everything  about  our  income — the  uses 
thereof,  and  the  consequences  to  persons  and  institutions  of 
the  ways  we  get  it,  and  how  inomes  are  distributed  through 
the  nation. 

It  is  an  Englishman's  socialism:  give  each  a  fair  and  equal 
income,  and  he  will  realize  his  talents  in  a  kind  of  free  compe- 
tition. There  is  no  need  to  worry  over  eugenics,  for  nobody 

knows  how  to  be  eugenic. 
Prohibition  is  a  wise  thing 
but  pointless,  since  if 
there  is  no  poverty  there 
is  no  need  to  get  drunk. 
Biological  progress  will 
follow,  since  free  inter- 
marriage between  classes 
by  people  who  love  and 
are  not  seeking  economic 
ends  will  be  guaranteed 
by  the  new  equality.  Edu- 
cation will  be  for  real 
ends  in  living,  since  with- 
out castes  there  will  be  no 
need  for  caste  education. 
The  incentive  to  work 
will  be  supplied  partly  as 
ever  by  Mother  Nature's 
demands,  partly  by  the 
joy  of  creation.  We  shall 
have  more  liberty,  since 
the  natural  limit  on  liber- 
ty has  been  the  lack  of 
leisure.  International  war 
will  disappear,  since  every- 
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body  will  use  his  income  as  quickly  as  possible  and  not  save  up 
supplies  to  finance  foreign  investments  when  the  home  market 
is  glutted. 

Mixed  with  this  are  abc  lessons  on  money,  taxes,  credit, 
banking,  war  debts,  trade  unionism,  population,  et  cetera.  In 
short,  whatever  is  concerned  with  income  is  there.  What- 
ever isn't,  isn't — and  that  seems  to  me  a  great  deal! 

I  do  not  pretend  to  pick  out  the  particular  fallacies  or  incon- 
sistencies of  this  most  flexibly  interpreted  economic  determinism. 
They  are  there  though,  for  the  system  is  too  complete  and  too 
rational.  It  answers  too  much.  But  this  tract  is  the  encyclo- 
pedic last  word  on  fifty  years  of  thinking  about  socialized 
wealth.  It  can  replace  on  your  bookshelf  devoted  to  bread- 
and-butter  matters,  all  the  Socialist  commentators  save  Marx 
and  Henry  George  and  the 
poets  like  William  Morris 
and  Ruskin.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  our  trial-and- 
error  data  in  this  field,  and 
all  the  criticism  from  anti- 
Socialists.  Much  of  what 
Shaw  hopes  for  seems  good, 
and  three-fourths  of  his 
practical  criticism  of  our 
present  system  is  true.  It 
is  a  final  and  heroic  book. 

But  though  we  shall  be 
busy  for  decades  working 
out  some  of  Shaw's  pre- 
scriptions, our  interest  has 
turned  from  economics  to 
personal  psychology.  The 
new  age  of  reason  is  based 
on  behaviorism  rather  than 
on  economic  determinism: 
and  neither  is  as  interesting 
as  personal  adventures  in 
a  world  of  mysterious  psy- 
chic forces.  We  cannot  agree  that  rich  and  poor  are  both 
unhappy  only  because  both  are  victims  of  the  bad  distribution 
of  work  and  incomes.  There  is  something  else:  something  to 
be  realized  not  through  Shaw's  common-sense,  but  through 
intuition;  something  so  vague  yet  that  I  am  always  talking 
about  it,  yet  never  making  clear  to  anybody  what  it  is  I  am 
talking  about.  That  is  the  trouble  with  intuition — it  does  not 
readily  submit  to  the  conscious  logic  of  language. 

OF  this  new  reality,  Keyserling  is  at  present  the  major  pro- 
phet. He  is  always  going  around  letting  his  ego — a  mag- 
nificently developed  and  extremely  self-confident  organ — reg- 
ister peoples  and  philosophies  by  intuition.  In  the  present  vol- 
ume he  is  the  prism  that  breaks  up  the  spectrum  of  Europe: 
he  registers  the  spiritual  climate  of  the  principal  European 
nations  in  what  he  terms  "the  spontaneous  formations  of  my 
unconscious."  He  admits  that  his  ironic  and  satiric  side  is  in 
control,  and  hopes  nobody's  feelings  will  be  hurt.  He  implies 
that  one  must  have  a  sense  of  humor,  be  a  good  sport,  and 
have  an  imbedded  feeling  of  superiority  to  withstand  the  terri- 
ble power  of  the  autonomous  personality  speaking  with  self- 
legislated  authority.  One  must. 

In  dealing  with  egos,  one  takes  them  as  they  come — how 
else?  Count  Keyserling's  contains  some  remarkable  pro-Teu- 
tonic politics  and  some  purely  Hermann  prejudices.  At  moments, 
too,  he  employs  an  ingenious  dialectic  to  arrive  at  an  obvious 
and  for  centuries  admitted  conclusion  that  obfuscates  both 
himself  and  the  reader  in  the  vapors  from  his  own  Delphic 
tripod.  But  these  are  the  perils  and  the  thrill  of  the  new 
method.  You  get  the  kick  Shaw  gave  us  thirty  years  ago  before 
he  became  clear  and  finished — a  classic  in  his  own  time.  In 
spite  of  all  his  vanity  and  pontifical  dogma,  and  the  terrible 
convolutions  of  his  own  scheme,  Keyserling  is  for  me  the  most 
profound  and  stimulating  interpreter  of  what  we  are  trying 
to  tell  ourselves  is  truth. 

The  problem  is  to  reveal  what  a  nation  means  to  itself,  to 
other  nations,  and  to  God.  Keyserling  tries  to  do  all  three, 
though  I  feel  that  he  personally  assimilates  himself  closest  to 
God,  and  for  the  rest  bears  a  marvelous  likeness  to  a  German. 
Confound  it,  can't  I  stop  poking  fun  at  the  good  man — just 


as  all  of  us  once  did  at  Wagner's  music  and  Shaw's  plays! 
At  all  events  here's  a  digest  of  his  unconscious  toward  Eng- 
land: With  an  Englishman,  the  emphasis  lies  not  on  the  con- 
scious but  on  the  unconscious.  He  works  not  by  intelligence, 
but  instinct,  rising  at  his  highest  to  intuition.  The  average 
Britisher  never  reflects.  When  he  does,  he  is  devastating  or 
exceptional.  He  is  the  anim?.l  man,  and  adjusts  psychically  to 
life  as  others  do  physically,  and  so  becomes  the  ideal  model  of 
the  political  animal.  Hence  his  skill  in  handling  human  material 
is  extraordinary.  He  is  essentially  lazy — plays  and  rules  while 
the  ruled  do  the  work.  He  adjusts  so  rapidly  and  auto- 
matically that  he  will  find  himself  at  home  soon  in  the  new 
age  wherein  will  be  no  place  for  the  pleasant  aristocratic  gen- 
tleman's world.  That  will  survive  as  a  private  possession,  not 

as  a  state  fheory;  and  must 
be  preserved,  for  the  same 
perfection  will  not  occur 
again. 

All  'that  seems  pretty 
trite,  but  the  fault  is  that 
my  unconscious  is  a  poor 
agent  for  Count  Keyser- 
ling's. It  is  said  with  in- 
tricate design  and  subtlety 
of  thought  that  keep  your 
wits  on  tiptoe.  I  don't 
know  what  he  would  say  to 
the  question  as  to  whether 
Francis  Bacon,  Newton, 
Malthus,  or  Darwin  ever 
reflected.  Probably  that  he 
is  talking  about  the  mass- 
people,  not  its  "sports." 

The  French  is  the  uni- 
versally intelligible  life- 
form,  its  focal  center  in  the 
conscious,  within  which  the 
intellect  is  supreme;  and  it 

has  created  a  perfect  language  for  itself.  The  Frenchman 
is  supremely  a  gardener:  all  his  arts  arise  in  domestic  harmony. 
Hence  he  is  static,  and  lost  in  the  post- War  flux;  his  "finishing- 
school"  gifts  can  play  their  part  only  in  imparting  perfection 
to  an  accepted  world.  But  France  gives  form,  and  form  alone 
imparts  reality  to  the  spirit-content.  Keyserling  thinks  the 
French  may  save  love,  which  is  disappearing  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  with  its  torn-boy  and  chum  types.  So  it  goes,  each 
nation  psycho-analyzed  with  a  multitude  of  brilliant  asides  and 
cases.  He  will  indict  a  whole  nation  on  an  incident  in  a 
Pullman.  The  German  is  an  isolate  monad  preoccupied  with 
the  object  in  a  world  of  theory.  He  is  the  scholar-spirit  who 
will  apparently  do  the  thinking  for  Pan-Europe.  The  Spaniard's 
secret  is  the  pride  or  aloof  self-dependence  of  the  man  disciplined 
by  the  desert.  The  Hungarian  is  the  residual  aristocrat.  The 
Italian  is  the  natural,  plant-like  man,  indestructible,  of  a 
cultivated  primitiveness,  and  in  need  of  a  hero — vide  Mussolini 
and  D'Annunzio. 

I  must  let  you  read  for  yourself  how  he  puts  Europe  back 
together  again  in  the  last,  chapter,  and  entrusts  to  her  the 
salvation  of  the  human  spirit  from  the  chauffeur-age  now 
regnant  in  America  and  Russia.  It  is  good  fun — and  more. 
For  if  these  outpourings  of  the  most  fertile  mind  in  Europe 
today  are  full  of  a  cloudy  vain-glory,  he  seems  nevertheless  to 
be  using  our  new  tools  to  deal  with  old  truth.  He  talks  our 
lingo,  and  the  chaos  he  personally  conducts  seems  more  likely  to 
be  real  than  the  tongue-and-grooved  Utopia  of  the  late  Bernard 
Shaw.  LEON  WHIPPLE 

"Who  Is  Hearst?    What  Is  He?" 

HEARST,  by  John  K.   Winkler.     Simon  &  Schuster.     354  pp.     Price  $4.00 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST  is  a  phenomenon. 
Biographer  Winkler  is  right.  As  journalist,  as  human, 
he  is  an  appearance  in  time,  an  outbreak  of  cosmic  energy  that 
does  not  make  sense  and  a  genius  in  that  he  did  new  things 
that  left  his  age  different,  yet  remains  personally  inexplicable. 
But  the  author  only  proves  the  phenomenon,  he  does  not  in- 
terpret it,  so  that  his  heterogeneous  and  dislocate  collection  of 
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personalia  and  chronology  gives  only  the  superficies  of  Hearst 
(often  astounding  enough)  and  does  not  explain  his  amazing 
deeds  or  his  subjective  urges.  The  psychology  of  Hearst  and 
the  sociology  of  the  Hearstian  career  only  peep  through  the 
anecdote  and  factual  record. 

Hearst  is  important.  Item,  he  exerts  more  print  on  the 
American  people  than  any  other  source.  When  Mr.  Winkler 
wrote,  Hearst  owned  twenty-five  newspapers,  nine  magazines 
in  this  country  and  three  in  England,  an  outfit  of  film  and 
feature  services,  and  distributed  a  Sunday  magazine  section  to 
around  five  million  people.  He  has  been  -publishing  some  of 
this  for  over  thirty-five  years.  If  print  can  do  things  to  people, 
Hearst  is  guilty  of  something.  Item,  as  the  author  says:  "He 
was  unquestionably  the  originator  of  modern  journalism  as  it 
is  known  and  has  largely  shaped  the  manners  and  morals  not 
only  -of  journalism  but  of  his  generation."  Of  the  last,  I  am 
uncertain.  Maybe  his  generation  made  Hearst's  manners  and 
morals.  But  he  certainly  ranks  with  the  three  great  journalistic 
innovators  before  him — Franklin,  the  elder  Bennett,  and 
Pulitzer.  And  in  the  creation  of  journalistic  techniques  as 
contrasted  to  social  service  he  is  the  greatest  of  them  all. 

Even  the  tabloids  did  nothing  new.  They  served  half- 
portions  of  what  Hearst  offered  in  double  orders.  List  'em: 
screamer  heads,  black-face,  comic  strips,  cartoons,  wrapping 
up  in  the  flag,  spread-eagle  editorials,  sex,  sports,  speed  of 
editions,  tomorrow's  paper  today,  colored  newsprint,  Sunday 
swill,  news-making,  hiring  big  names,  advice  to  the  love-lorn, 
social  service  and  charities,  pictures!  Name  one  external 
element  he  did  not  invent,  order,  or  foster  to  full  fruit.  Name 
one  spiritual  element  he  did!  He  has  made  type  dance  for  the 
demos.  But  where  did  this  Pied  Piper  lead  them? 

Well,  he  has  always  been  for  "the  dear  people."  His  de- 
fenders say  he  pointed  the  way  to  many  of  the  popular  reforms 
won  by  Roosevelt  and  Wilson.  He  did  make  vocal  certain 
great  wrongs  and  organized  our  discontent,  but  as  Mr.  Winkler 
points  out,  he  was  never  really  an  economic  radical.  He 
managed  to  get  along  with  Wall  Street  and  his  advertisers. 
He  and  Brisbane  have  both  gotten  very  rich.  But  no  great 
imeasure  or  movement  is  associated  with  his  name.  He  knew 
/how  to  move  the  people,  not  where.  He  has  been  right  often 

*!  because  he  has  been  everything  often. 

But,  says  Mr.  Winkler,  "He  has  never  won  the  American 
people  because  they  distrust  his  motives.  They  will  accept 
entertainment  from  Hearst  but  they  have  no  confidence  in  his 
intellectual  sincerity.  He  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  figures 
of  our  time."  I  can't  agree.  Hearst  has  burned  incandescently 
in  the  constellation  of  his  choice.  He  has  been  himself — 
though  he  has  remained  uneducated,  and  never  guessed  what 
life  is  all  about.  Ripe  for  his  plucking  were  the  first  fruits  of 
the  regimented  common  schools  and  the  first  great  wave  of 

'•    urban  life.    He  acted  on  them  like  a  natural  force:  he  followed 

1    his    daemon,    striving    somehow    through    control    of    popular 
print  to  express  and  decorate  his  personality.    He  learned  how 

;    to  capture  the  crowd.     Perhaps  the  rest  of  us  would  be  wise 
to  borrow  some  of  his  tools — for  nobler  ends. 

LEON  WHIPPLE 

New  Wine  in  Old  Bottles 

SHIPWRECK   IN    EUROPE    (A    Freudian   Adventure),   by  Joseph   Bard. 
Harper.     314  pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

JOSEPH  BARD  scoffs  in  his  beard:  at  fool  Americans,  at  fool 
analysis,  at  pretty  much  everything.  With  a  mordant  sort 
of  irony  which  is  the  product  of  a  bitter  wit  plus  a  deadly 
sense  of  futility,  he  proceeds  to  trace  for  us  the  pilgrim's 
progress  of  a  sad  young  man — a  little  better  than  a  Babbitt,  a 
whole  lot  lower  than  a  Bard — who  deserts  America  for  Vienna. 
In  his  folly,  Ulric  Raphael  Smith  (of  all  the  names!)  is  rash 
enough  to  hope  that  he  might  gain  deeper  insight  and  finer 
values  from  European  culture.  Lo,  the  poor  boob!  That 
world  must  remain  a  closed  door  to  the  seeker  born  outside  its 
inner  circle;  the  common  denominator  between  new  and  old 
will  always  equal  confusion;  so  in  the  end  a  complex  returns 
to  his  native  land,  a  sadder  but  wiser  butter-and-egg  philosopher. 
By  means  of  a  group  of  portraits  that  fairly  come  alive,  set 
into  scenes  vivid  with  the  color  and  spirit  of  Vienna,  all  this 
framed  by  excellent  talk,  the  author  plays  up  the  distinctions 
in  civilizations.  There  can  be  no  fusion;  they  can  never  merge. 


Each  retains  a  separate  identity  of  custom  and  thought,  to  the 
degree  thaf  their  own  Tokay  differs  from  the  wine  of  Cali- 
fornia. To  both  the  same  sun,  the  same  rich  earth  favored  bj 
the  vine,  but  none  the  less,  in  the  essence  of  their  grapes  lies 
a  special  quality  as  intangible  as  subtle — not  unlike  the  Viennese 
soul  perhaps — that  ripe  and  mellow  distillation  of  how  many 
varied  and  violent  centuries? 

Granted.  But  Mr.  Bard  is  oh,  so  very,  very  hard  on  usl 
We  are  left  with  only  our  redeeming  faults  to  fall  back  on; 
not  even — to  drive  a  metaphor  to  drink — does  he  admit  that 
new  wine  might  gain  in  flavor,  however  slight  of  course,  by 
lying  awhile  in  older  casks.  Alas  and  alack,  we  must  contain 
our  own  crude  souls  and  continue  to  ferment  in  our  own  vulgar 
way — not  that  they  are  ever  vulgar  there!  Well,  we  shall 
face  cruel  facts  as  best  we  know  how:  Humble  but  hopeful, 
we'll  simply  have  to  stagger  along. 

HALLE  SCHAFFNER 
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buttons  on  my  coat,  but  some  men  I  see  has  but  one,"  was 
the  wise  counsel  of  one  of  the  older  heads  when  too  large  a 
loan  was  asked  for.  "I'll  jes  hab  to  sit  an'  listen,"  said  a  new 
member  when  called  on  to  speak,  "I'm  green  now."  "We'll 
dry  yo'  out  soon,"  called  out  the  president.  As  the  years  have 
come  and  gone,  the  younger  leaders  have  taken  their  places 
with  the  larger  knowledge,  and  cooperative  buying  and  selling 
are  carried  on,  a  credit  union  has  been  organized,  and  a  group 
of  farmers  are  shipping  their  potatoes,  peanuts  and  turkeys 
cooperatively. 

In  cotton  days,  life  went  round  in  a  never-ending  circle. 
We  planted  cotton,  chopped  the  grass,  then  bought  food  for 
cattle  and  people.  The  merchants  loaned  on  the  crop.  The 
debt  was  paid  when  the  cotton  was  sold.  The  new  loan  was 
taken  out  for  the  next  crop.  "We  owed  it  before  we  growed 
it,"  said  old  Prince,  and  as  he  sat  on  our  porch  one  autumn 
morning  he  told  me  he  had  paid  every  debt  he  owed.  "How 
much  have  you  left?"  I  asked  him.  "Jes  fifty  cent,"  was  the 
reply.  Yes,  it  was  living  on  a  merry-go-round,  though  it  was 
seldom  merry! 

The  cotton  had  certain  great  advantages.  Money  could  be 
seen  at  the  end  of  every  row.  The  people  knew  how  to  raise 
it,  for  it  was  a  hand-down  from  generation  to  generation.  Cash 
is  terribly  needed  in  rural  communities  and  the  lack  of  it 
drives  the  young  people  to  the  cities  where  it  can  be  picked  up 
as  a  less  seasonable  commodity.  But  the  disadvantages  loom 
large,  too.  It  is  a  robber  crop,  and  when  it  is  raised  as  the 
one  crop  it  means  a  land  and  a  people  growing  poorer.  Cotton, 
poverty  and  illiteracy  are  close  neighbors  when  you  are  talking 
about  the  farmer  who  raises  cotton  for  a  living  on  a  few 
acres.  The  women  and  the  children  did  much  of  the  work  and 
their  time  was  never  counted  in  the  cost  of  the  crop. 

The  boll  weevil  discovered  all  the  weak  spots  in  the  system 
and  helped  to  bring  in  the  larger  freedom  to  the  people.  But 
unless  adult  education  can  travel  along  with  the  economic 
changes,  there  is  little  chance  for  the  small  farmer.  A  new 
strength  can  develop  in  this  search  for  new  crops  and  in  the 
experience  of  handling  them  for  market.  Eight  years  of 
small  beginnings  we  have  had  but  if  we  measure  time  as  the 
Orient  does  this  is  only  the  start,  and  one  can't  rush  civiliza- 
tion, which  is  always  a  slow  process.  We  realize  that  only  the 
surface  is  scratched  and  there  is  still  a  far  greater  depth  to 
be  plowed. 

But  while  the  sea  island  long  staple  cotton  seems  to  be  beaten 
by  the  boll  weevil,  early  maturing  seed  has  made  the  short 
staple  a  possibility  and  there  are  visions  of  the  idle  cotton  gins 
again  getting  busy  on  the  islands.  Young  demonstrators  are 
using  improved  seed  and  improved  cultural  methods  and  unless 
the  season  is  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  weevil,  cotton  has 
its  chance.  But  it  must  take  its  place  alongside  the  other  crops. 
The  struggle  is  on,  and  conditions  hold  a  threat  which  serves  as 
a  spur  to  the  young. 

On  my  way  to  the  sea  islands  years  ago  I  had  seen  the  truck 
gardens  about  Norfolk,  an  omen  of  the  new  days  in  the  coastal 
plains  of  the  Carolinas.  The  beginnings  had  been  made  about 
Beaufort.  Would  these  people  on  the  nearby  islands,  I  asked 
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myself,  be  able  to  hold  their  lands?  Would  the  lands  be  able 
to  hold  them?  Often  we  would  stop  a  young  fellow  driving 
an  ox-cart  and  ask  him  what  he  had  been  doing  since  he  left 
school.  Usually  the  answer  would  be,  "Nuttin1  "  and  with 
a  few  more  questions  we  would  find  that  he  was  busy  on  the 
home  farm.  One  morning  when  we  met  Roachie  on  the  road 
with  his  cart  full  of  marsh  grass,  I  asked  him  the  usual  question 
and  received  the  usual  answer.  Even  when  caught  with  the 
goods,  farming  was  "Nuttin'." 

IT  is  no  wonder  that  Roachie  skipped  off  island  when  his 
first  opportunity  came.  That  family  numbered  nine  and  the 
father  was  ill.  Trie  mother  has  spent  much  of  her  time  at  the 
oyster  factory,  where  she  earned  about  twenty  cents  a  day 
shucking  oysters  brought  up  the  little  tide  rivers  in  the  oyster 
boats.  A  beautiful  picture  they  make  as  they  creep  in  at  sunset 
time,  sometimes  the  rowers  singing  as  they  swing  along,  but  a 
dreary  picture  it  is  when  you  follow  them  the  next  day  and 
see  the  women  and  girls  standing  in  the  wet  as  they  shuck 
all  day  and  receive  their  pittance  at  the  end  of  it  according  to 
the  number  of  cans  they  turn  in.  They  raised  enough  sweet 
potatoes  to  carry  them  through  the  year,  and  enough  grits  and 
peas,  but  when  the  taxes  were  paid  and  the  church  and  society 
dues,  there  was  little  left  to  make  home  attractive  to  a  bunch 
of  growing  boys  and  girls,  no  chance  to  build  the  new  rooms 
needed  to  give  them  privacy  and  comfort.  So  the  drift  away 
comes  very  easily,  for  a  change  could  hardly  be  for  the  worse 
and  they  hear  of  the  gold  and  the  good  times  in  the  city. 

Here  on  this  little  island  of  black  people  a  man  is  a  man 
who  owns  his  own  acres.  And  a  love  for  the  land  has  been 
inherited  too,  a  love  which  comes  to  the  front  when  it  comes 
to  a  question  of  selling.  Here  is  but  a  small  group  of  white 
people,  and  between  the  two  races  has  always  existed  the 
friendliest  sort  of  feeling.  Here  the  Negro  can  prove  the 
stuff  that  is  in  him.  But  a  motive  for  life  is  needed.  There 
is  gold  in  the  land  for  them  as  well  as  for  the  large  farmers 
on  Port  Royal  Island,  if  only  they  know  how  to  get  it. 

We  knew  that  the  young  generation  would  have  to  make  an 
economic  advance  were  the  people  to  continue  to  hold  their 
lands.  That  negative  "Nuttin'  "  had  to  be  changed  to  a  posi- 
tive, and  that  was  possible  only  by  ranking  agriculture  with 
arithmetic  in  the  school  and  by  organizing  farm  life  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  community.  So  the  farm  women  had  to  come 
into  our  scheme  of  education  too.  The  boll  weevil  has  made 
household  problems  and  there  must  be  an  educated  motherhood 
as  well  as  an  educated  fatherhood. 

I  believe  the  demonstration  method  is  the  biggest  principle 
in  rural  education.  The  education  that  goes  home  is  what 
really  counts.  "You  have  opened  my  eyes,  and  I  wish  I  could 
go  back  twenty  years,"  said  one  of  the  club  women  when  she 
showed  us  her  hundred  pure-bred  Rhode  Island  red  chickens 
raised  from  the  clutch  of  eggs  and  the  four  hens  and  one 
rooster  she  had  purchased  at  the  school.  When  our  cooking 
teacher  became  the  home  demonstration  agent,  home-makers 
clubs  organized  themselves  on  the  different  plantations.  So 
long  as  school  girls  or  school  boys  are  learning  far  in  advance 
of  their  parents  so  that  there  is  a  gulf  instead  of  a  bridge 
between  them,  a  lot  of  our  education  can  fall  by  the  wayside ! 
But  when  they  can  go  home  and  find  those  parents  keeping 
abreast  of  the  times  too,  the  whole  family  are  "climbing  up- 
stairs." 

I  SAID  the  home-makers'  clubs  organized  themselves.  Yes, 
that  is  the  way  it  is  done.  The  teacher  talks  with  one  of  the 
women  on  the  plantation  who  has  shown  an  interest  in  the 
work.  She  sees  her  neighbors  and  they  come  together  for  a 
meeting  called  in  one  of  the  homes.  "I  listen  to  as  many  of 
the  women  who  would  like  to  talk,  after  we  have  opened  with 
devotions,  and  then  I  tell  them  about  club  work  and  we  elect 
our  officers,"  is  the  brief  description  of  the  organizing  given 
by  the  teacher.  This  seems  very  simple,  and  right  in  these 
words  "I  listen,"  lies  the  philosophy  of  the  movement.  Teach- 
ing too  often  is  talking  before  the  ground  is  plowed  and 
cultivated  and  so  the  harvest  is  necessarily  meager.  Instead  of 
trying  to  fit  a  cut-and-dried  plan  to  each  club,  the  members 
talk  over  what  they  want  and  the  plan  fits  those  desires. 

Gardens  come  to  the  front — again  the  influence  of  the  bo' 
'evil!  So  the  club  works  on  how  to  make  the  corn,  okra,  bean, 
and  tomato  plots  better.  The  beginning  of  the  gardens  on  St. 


Helena  was  in  the  cotton  rows,  for  there  was  the  only  fertil- 
ized land;  so  the  tomatoes  began  their  struggling  existence 
in  competition  with  the  cotton.  Tomatoes  led  the  van,  for 
they  are  easily  grown  and  easily  preserved  for  winter  use. 
You  will  also  hear  them  talking  about  the  kind  of  meals  they 
are  serving  and  "a  balanced  menu"  has  come  into  their 
vocabulary.  Chickens  and  eggs  for  home  and  shipping,  how  to 
improve  the  kitchen,  and  of  course  lessons  in  canning,  preserv- 
ing and  pickling.  But  there  are  also  discussions  on  the  church 
and  Sunday  school  attendance;  on  ventilation;  demonstrations 
in  renewing  shabby  furniture,  dressmaking,  and  the  care  of 
babies — and  here  the  school  nurse  and  the  home  demonstra- 
tion agent  are  working  in  cooperation ;  shabby  yards,  bedroom 
contests,  flower  gardens  all  have  a  place.  If  you  were  to 
see  the  list  of  subjects  taken  up  in  the  year's  work  by  these 
club  women  you  would  literally  go  from  A  to  Z,  and  in  the 
program  you  will  find  listed  and  celebrated  an  "Achievement 
Day"  which  helps  them  to  give  a  visual  report  on  their  efforts. 
This  beats  any  of  the  usual,  prosy,  written  club  reports. 
"These  teachers  are  here  to  lif  our  boys  and  girls  upstairs. 
Too  many  fall  on  their  way  up!  I  am  one  myself  who  slip, 
so  now  I  cyant  'spress  myself  as  I  wish,  but  it's  in  my  head," 
said  a  parent.  But  in  the  scheme  of  Penn  School  that  parent 
is  climbing  the  stairs  with  her  own  children.  She  is  standing 
on  tiptoe  to  keep  up  with  them.  Not  all  the  women  in  the 
clubs  are  parents  of  Penn  School  children,  nor  are  all  the 
parents  of  the  children  in  the  clubs,  but  the  yeast  is  working 
on  many  plantations  and  neighbors  are  seeing  actual  results 
which  preach  the  sermon  to  them. 

CAN  the  small  Negro  farmers  hold  their  land,  is  the  question 
to  be  answered.  In  the  search  for  new  money  crops,  will 
these  peoplle  be  driven  to  the  wall?  Not  only  has  the  boll  weevil 
changed  the  economic  situation  but  taxation  has  become  a  ter- 
rible burden  at  a  time  when  the  struggle  is  at  its  height.  A 
bridge  has  been  built  between  Beaufort  and  Ladies  Island,  link- 
ing St.  Helena  with  the  mainland,  a  bridge  which  may  prove  to 
be  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  the  Negro  farmers.  Good  roads  and 
easy  transportation  make  a  nation  great,  said  Robert  Bacon 
many  years  ago.  But  there  must  be  an  equalization  between  the 
cost  and  the  means  of  producing  that  cost  if  sound  economics 
are  practiced.  If  automobiles  and  the  pleasure  of  tourists  are 
the  main  objects  to  be  considered,  this  Negro  community  has 
but  to  grit  its  teeth  and  make  the  best  possible  struggle  to  show 
it  can  hold  on  even  if  it  is  taxed  to  the  limit  of  its  earning 
power. 

Under  the  old  cotton  regime  there  was  little  danger  of  losing 
the  land,  for  the  Negroes  hold  in  small  tracts;  but  now  that 
trucking  has  come  into  the  picture  there  comes  the  temptation, 
for  the  smaller  acreage  can  be  used  and  is  wanted.  Never  in 
the  history  of  this  sea  island  has  there  been  so  great  a  need  for 
a  school  with  an  all-year-round  program  that  tries  to  fit  into 
the  whole  community  life.  The  larger  tools  and  ways  are 
necessary.  We  have  come  from  harness  mended  with  a  string 
to  automobiles,  from  the  ox  to  the  tractor,  and  the  young  people 
who  have  felt  the  pull  both  ways  and  who  are  giving  of  their 
best  in  leadership  are  the  hope  of  the  island  today.  There  is  a 
constantly  increasing  group  loyalty  as  there  is  an  expanding 
experience  in  team-play.  The  conservatism  of  the  older  farmers 
is  gradually  disappearing.  The  ditches  are  being  dug! 

WHEN  one  of  the  older  farmers  had  to  be  forced  to  join 
in  the  cooperative  ditching  and  as  a  result  was  able  to 
report  a  fine  crop  so  that  he  could  pay  his  debt  of  two  hundred 
dollars  at  the  store,  a  debt  of  ninety  dollars  on  his  house,  pay  for 
repairs  on  his  buggy  and  farm  tools,  and  put  some  money  in  the 
bank,  the  big  farmers'  fair  audience  listened  to  hear  him  speak 
about  the  clearing  of  the  main  ditch  on  his  plantation.  But  not  a 
word  on  that  delicate  subject.  As  he  took  his  seat,  one  of  the  men 
called  out,  "What  about  those  ditches?"  Quietly  looking  about 
the  audience  the  farmer  replied,  "Dem  ditches  ain't  do  one  bit 
ob  harm  to  my  Ian'!"  The  main  ditches  in  our  community 
education  have  been  dug.  The  roots  of  a  new  motive  power 
are  planted  and  young  farmers  are  looking  out  on  a  new  day. 
To  meet  it,  productive  capital  must  be  secured  and  a  positive, 
progressive  attitude  toward  farming  will  mark  not  only  the 
advancement  of  the  individual,  but  the  advancement  of  this 
cross  section  of  the  Negro  race. 


AGAIN  THOSE  PRIVATE 
PALISADES 
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That  the  situation  is  felt  to  be  of  vital 
import  throughout  the  United  States  is 
evidenced  by  an  editorial  in  the  Dayton, 
Ohio,  Herald  which  reads  in  part: 

Americans  will  be  more  than  mildly  in- 
terested in  the  effort  now  being  made  at 
New  York  to  preserve  the  Palisades  along 
the  mighty  Hudson  River.  These  cliffs  are 
one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  They  should 
be  preserved  in  their  original  majesty  and 
beauty  for  all  times.  .  .  . 

New  York  faces  a  big  problem  here 
and  the  longer  it  delays  adopting  a  con- 
structive course  the  harder  and  more 
costly  it  will  be.  How  it  moves  to  meet 
it  hence  will  be  of  interest  to  all  Ameri- 
cans who  have  seen  the  Palisades  and 'to 
all  who  hope  some  day  to  see  them. 

The  signs  of  the  times  are  encourag- 
ing. We  can  not  yet  afford,  however, 
to  rest  on  our  laurels.  The  final  out- 
come cannot  yet  be  predicted.  It  is  too 
early  to  indulge  in  optimism.  A  great 
campaign  of  education  must  be  planned. 
A  stiff  battle  must  be  waged.  The  forces 
of  selfishness  and  inertia  overcome. 
Covering  legislation  of  no  small  magni- 
tude must  be  passed  by  New  Jersey. 
Great  sums  of  money  must  be  granted 
in  all  probability  by  the  public  treasuries 
or  raised  from  private  sources  in  New 
York  as  well  as  in  New  Jersey.  No 
easy  task  this.  But  the  splendid  begin- 
ning that  has  been  made  within  a  few 
weeks  gives  the  right  to  hope  that  "it  is 
not  impossible  that  New  Jersey  would 
respond  to  a  high  call  to  dedicate  the 
land  for  public  use  by  passing  the  neces- 
sary condemnation  bills;  that  it  is  not 
impracticable  that  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  and  citizens  of  both  will  shoulder 
the  financial  burden  together." 

It  is  for  the  citizens  of  these  states  to 
decide.  They  should  give  no  uncertain 
reply  to  the  stirring  appeal  recently 
made  by  Cass  Gilbert,  architect  of  the 
new  bridge,  who  asked:  "In  these  days 
when  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  n 
wealthy  New  Yorker  to  put  a  half 
million  dollars  into  preserving  a  bit  of 
canvas  two  yards  square  that  carries 
an  ancient  masterpiece,  can  we,  for  the 
price  of  a  couple  of  dozen  such  canvases, 
allow  such  a  masterpiece  as  the  Palisades 
of  the  Hudson  to  be  scrapped?"  With- 
in next  year  at  the  latest  the  final 
answer  must  be  given  on  the  Palisades. 


Is  your 
city  on  the 
Air  Map 

of 

America? 


THE  air  map  of  America 
is  now  in  the  making 
— on  the  ground.  A  few 
years  from  now,  cities  will  have 
been  made  — or  side  tracked — - 
according  to  their  enterprise  in 
grasping  their  present  oppor- 
tunities. 

Build  now  your  station-stop 
for  the  increasing  traffic  of  the 
air.  Build  as  men  of  vision  are 
building — not  for  the  trickle 
of  the  pioneer  air  lines  but  for 
the  powerful 
stream  into  which 
that  trickle  will 
presently  swell, 
bearing  on  its  cur- 


The  G-E  monogram — whether 
on  a  10,000- watt  MAZDA  lamp 
for  your  airport  or  a  smaller 
MAZDA  lamp  for  your  home — 
is  your  assurance  of  electrical 
correctness  and  dependability. 


rent  a  score  of  affiliated  indus- 
tries and  trades. 

Air  transportation  is  a  night- 
and  -day  service.  Night  opera- 
tions are  essential  in  order  that 
the  airplane  may  deliver  the 
essence  of  its  service — speed. 
Above  all,  your  airport  must 
be  lighted  according  to  the 
most  advanced  practice.  Air- 
port lighting  is  a  science  in 
itself,  in  which  General  Elec- 
tric has  already  established  its 
leadership.  Let  us 
help  you  to  specify 
the  correct  light- 
ing for  your  air- 
port. Write  us. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


-^_  _       _  Everett   Dean   Martin's 

Clearance  Sale  PSYCHOLOGY 


Originally    $3.00   a    copy 


Now  $2.00 


postpaid 


Lectures-in-Print    Edition 

"The  best  introduction  to  psychology  for  the 
general  reader. 

James  and  Freud,  habits  and  instincts,  in- 
telligence tests  and  behaviorism,  all  fall  into 
place  in  a  book  written  in  non-technical  lan- 
guage. 

Each  chapter  is  printed  as  a  separate  pamph- 
let, ideal  form  for  reading  on  trains  and  at 
odd  moments. 
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Only  21  left 

Order  now.  Next  week  may  be  too  late. 

Save  $1.00 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES 
112  E.   19TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

I  want  a  copy  of  Martin's  Psychology  (Lee- 
tures-in-Print  Edition)  before  it  is  sold  out. 
I  enclose  $2.00. 

Name    

Address     ...8-1 


A  Summer  School 
of  Psychology 


BY  THE  SEA 

UNDERSTANDING    OURSELVES 
OUR  WORK,  OUR  PERSONAL  PROBLEMS 

The  Purpose  of  the  School  is  the  study  of  The 
New  Psychology;  the  ideas  of  Freud,  Jung,  Adler, 
Watson  and  their  application  to  personal  prob- 
lems, child  training,  and  human  relations. 

SPEAKERS:  Will  Durant,  John  B.  Watson,  Alexander 
Meiklejohn,  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons,  Harry  E.  Barnes, 
Everett  Dean  Martin,  Edwin  Powers,  Mortimer  T.  Adler. 

ROUND  TABLE — eight  weeks  of  study  seminars  conducted 
by  Edwin  Powers,  of  the  Department  of  Psychology, 
Dartmouth  College,  with  persona]  consultations. 

DUNCAN    SCHOOL    OF    RYTHMIC    DANCING,    SCHOOL 
OF    MODERN    LANGUAGE,    CHAMBER    MUSIC. 

SPORTS:    GOLF,    SEA    BATHING,    TENNIS, 
SADDLE   HORSES,    DANCING,   MUSIC. 

LIFE   Informal   Out  of   Doors, 
Rates   moderate.  Reference   Requested. 

Address 

SCONSET  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

SIASCONSET,    MASSACHUSETTS 


Behavior  Research  Fund 
The  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research 

Chicago 

RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIPS 

C  EVERAL  RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIPS  will  be 
^  assigned  by  the  Director  of  the  Behavior 
Research  Fund,  to  become  effective  October 
I,  1928,  in  Psychiatry,  Psychology,  Psychia- 
tric Social  Service  and  Recreation. 
Applications  should  be  filed  before  July  i5th. 
Preference  will  be  given  candidates  who  have 
already  demonstrated  their  fitness  to  carry 
on  successfully  original  research. 
Applications  should  be  accompanied  by  re- 
prints of  scientific  publications,  letters  of 
recommendation  and  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  particular  problem  or  problems  which 
the  candidate  expects  to  investigate. 
Application  blanks  will  be  furnished  on 
application  by  letter  or  by  wire  to: 

Behavior  Research  Fund 

HERMAN  M.  ADLER,  M.D.,  Director 

907  South  Lincoln  Street 

Chicago 


THE  ROMANZAS  TRAIN  SENORA  NURSE 
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I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  I  told  the  whole  Romanza 
family  just  what  I  thought  of  such  extravagance. 

"Why,  Mrs.  Romanza,  this  is  terrible,  to  saddle  yourselves 
with  such  a  debt,  and  to  be  so  foolish  in  the  use  of  this  money 
which,  no  matter  how  dishonestly  won,  should  be  used  for  your 
children's  education,  and  food.  I,  with  no  family,  have  no 
overstuffed  furniture,  and  certainly  would  not  purchase  all 
these  useless  things  on  a  time  payment." 

But  this  and  much  more  was  simply  breath  wasted,  as  the 
whole  crowd  started  in  volubly  explaining,  that  "the  Sefiora 
herself  had  told  them  they  must  try  to  be  Americanos  now,  and 
not  live  like  those  dirty  Mexicans  who  had  only  a  bed  and  a 
stove  in  their  houses.  And  did  not  the  Senora  Jones,  that  nice 
American  lady  who  lived  next  door,  buy  her  home,  her 
furniture,  and  even  her  clothes,  by  paying  so  much  every 
month?  Ay!  Indeed  they  would  now  be  respected  by  all,  be- 
cause of  that  nice  new  par,  in  which  they  should  ride  about 
like  ladies  and  gentlemen." 

As  I  told  the  family  what  I  thought  of  them,  I  happened 
to  glance  where  Grandma  sat  in  her  usual  corner  by  the  stove, 
and  I  could  have  sworn  that  a  naughty  wink  flitted  for  a 
moment  across  her  immobile  face. 

MONTHS  rolled  along.  Maria  gave  birth  to  a  son.  The 
Romanza  boys  worked  when  they  felt  so  inclined  but 
loafed  most  of  the  time,  and  night  after  night  were  out  in  the 
Dodge  car  with  certain  "jazzy"  individuals,  whose  society  must 
have  made  quite  a  hole  in  Juan's  pocketbook.  But  to  the  rest  of 
us,  like  a  lull  before  the  storm,  came  a  sweet  period  of  relief. 
I,  for  one,  was  so  disgusted  at  the  Romanzas  and  so  dis- 
couraged at  the  shining  examples  of  American  citizenry  they 
had  chosen  to  follow,  that  I  just  let  them  alone.  I  even 
suspected  Jose  of  bootlegging,  for  I  could  not  see  how  they 
were  still  existing  on  the  remains  of  the  lottery  check.  I  knew 
it  was  too  good  to  last,  and  sure  enough,  one  day  there  came 
an  urgent  call  for  the  social  worker  and  myself. 

We  found  Mrs.  Ronianza  in  an  aggravated  case  of  hysterics, 
rolling  on  the  floor  and  shrieking  maledictions  on  every  one, 
Maria  walking  and  wringing  her  hands,  Juan  sitting  morosely 
on  the  porch,  and  a  crying  bunch  of  youngsters  adding  to  the 
bedlam.  After  we  had  sternly  made  the  sobbing  women  brace 
up  and  tell  us  what  was  the  trouble,  we  learned  that  the  last 
of  the  lottery  money  had  been  brought  home  by  Juan  the  night 
before  to  finish  making  the  payments  on  the  many  debts,  and, 
while  the  family  slept,  it  had  mysteriously  disappeared.  Mrs. 
Romanza  accused  Juan  of  stealing  his  own  money  and  spend- 
ing it  on  himself.  The  girls  were  sure  that  Felipe  had  come 
home  in  the  night  and  stolen  it.  "Ay,  Senora,"  they  wailed  in 
concert,  "today  comes  the  man  for  the  furniture  money,  and 
now  he  will  take  away  all  our  beautiful  piano  and  stove  of 
white,  because  we  cannot  pay  for  them.  Now  must  we  depart 
back  to  Mexico  and  live  with  the  pigs,  curses  be  on  the  robbers 
who  have  stolen  our  all." 

Somehow  my  eyes  wandered  to  the  face  of  the  old  grand- 
mother, and  what  I  saw  there  made  me  resolve  to  have  a  little 
private  conversation  with  her  later  on.  I  took  her  for  a  ride 
in  my  car  as  I  had  done  on  previous  occasions  and,  safely  out 
of  sight  of  the  Romanzas,  she  poured  out  her  confession  to  me 
after  I  had  asked  her  point-blank  if  she  knew  where  the  money 
was.  The  stony  calm  of  her  old  face  was  suddenly  broken  up 
into  waves  of  both  laughter  and  tears  as  she  poured  out  the 
full  measure  of  her  crime,  into  ears  which  she  seemed  to  know 
would  not  be  other  than  sympathetic. 

"You  see,  Senora,  it  is  like  this.  In  Mexico  always  we  have 
plenty  and  live  on  my  little  farm,  and  all  those  baby  are  happy 
and  so  is  Elisa  their  mother.  But  when  we  come  to  this 
countrv  all  they  want,  like  so  many  Americanos,  is  money  and 
good  times. 

"Then,  when  comes  this  lottery  money,  thev  all  go  mad.  In 
Mexico,  Elisa  is  glad  for  one  floor,  not  of  dirt,  in  my  house, 
but  here  must  she  have  those  rugs  of  silk  and  wool.  In  Mexico, 
we  bake  our  tortillas  on  one  stone  oven,  but  here  must  we 
not  only  have  a  gas  stove,  but  it  must  be  so  grand  it  make  me 


think  of  the  Virgin's  altar.  Too,  must  we  buy  and  only  half 
pay  for  the  big  piano  for  music,  the  phonograph  and  that  big 
car  in  which  I  think  those  boy  go  straight  to  Hell,  pretty  soon. 

"So  last  night  when  come  Juan  with  that  money  for  make 
more  payment  on  those  thing,  I  get  up  in  the  night,  so-o-o 
still,  and  steal  it.  It  is  here  over  my  heart,  Sefiora,  and  there 
will  it  stay  until  we  get  back  to  Mexico  when  I  will  give  it 
to  Juan  to  whom  it  belong,  so  he  can  buy  him  those  chickens  and 
ducks  he  so  much  like  for  the  rancho.  As  for  that  Jose,  he 
will  always  be  so  lazy,  but  he  can  play  for  all  the  fiestas  and 
sing  like  an  angel,  so  he  will  also  be  happy.  They  are  poor 
again,  and  now  they  are  glad  to  go  back  and  live  on  the  rancho 
with  their  Grandma,  away  from  all  this  what  they  call  'hooch' 
and  those  so  bad  'jazz  baby'  who  would  break  my  heart. 

"I  love  all  these  children  like  my  own,  and  I  know  this 
America  is  not  good  for  us.  If  only  Elisa,  my  daughter-in-law, 
were  not  so  silly — but  it  is  no  use  to  wish  for  brains  where 
there  are  none!  God  will  reward  you,  Sefiora,  for  all  your 
goodness,  and  we  will  be  happier  in  Mexico  with  a  little,  than 
with  many  debts  here  and  in  the  end  nothing.  Naked  came  I 
into  this  world,  and  naked  I  may  go  out  of  it,  but  at  least 
I  will  not  die  with  my  debts  not  paid.  Tomorrow  we  trade 
the  car  so  big,  for  one  little  truck,  and  then — adios." 

I  did  not  betray  the  confidence  of  Grandma  Romanza,  even 
to  my  friend  the  social  worker,  until  on  thr  day  of  their 
departure  for  Mexico.  We  were  standing  in  the  door  of  the 
Charities  office  when  they  drove  past  as  they  had  come,  in  a 
cloud  of  dust.  As  we  watched  them — headed  toward  Sefiora  in 
a  Ford  truck  with  all  their  household  goods  hanging  from  the 
rear,  the  little  Romanzas  piled  on  top  of  the  load,  and  that 
idol-faced  Grandma  serenely  queening  it  over  all — we  heaved 
a  sigh,  partly  for  our  lost  opportunity  to  still  make  good  Amer- 
icans out  of  these  children  of  the  sun,  and  partly  I  must  con- 
fess, of  relief  from  worry  over  their  many  misdeeds.  Then  in 
a  sudden  burst  of  uncontrollable  laughter,  the  story  of 
Grandma's  treachery  bubbled  to  the  surface,  and  while  we 
wiped  the  tears  of  laughter  from  our  eyes  and  the  dust  clouds 
settled  into  the  highway,  we  heard  afar  off  and  very  sweet  in 
the  distance  the  faint  tinkle  of  a  guitar,  and  the  mellow  voice 
of  Jose: 

Adios,  adios  mi  patria, 
Adios — 


WORD  AND  DEED 
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a  nation-wide  limitation  upon  the  freedom  of  human  thought 
and  human  action." 

So  far  as  the  first  point  goes,  it  is  countered  that  the 
immediate  effect  has  been  to  stimulate  rather  than  to  enervate 
research  training  in  the  colleges,  that  individual  research 
fellowships  and  grants  have  freed  countless  scholars  for  re- 
search otherwise  beyond  their  grasp,  that  several  of  the 
universities  have  set  up  research  councils  of  their  own,  and 
that  there  is  constant  interplay  between  faculties  and  the 
various  short-term  research  projects,  which  recruit  from  the 
former  and  turn  teachers  back  the  richer  for  their  outside 
contacts.  At  the  same  time,  many  of  the  large-scale  inquiries 
are  of  a  sort  which  can  best  be  served  by  mature  men  on  long- 
term  engagements,  corresponding  to  other  scientific  vocations 
for  which  college  life  is  a  preparation. 

On  the  second  point,  F.  P.  Keppel,  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  in  an  address  (1925)  before  the  27th  annual 
Conference  of  Associations  of  American  Universities,  made 
this  statement: — 

In  my  opinion,  the  real  danger  lies,  not  in  concentration  of 
wealth,  or  in  conservatism  or  radicalism,  but  in  a  misunder- 
standing of  function.  Danger  arises  whenever  any  group  with 
power  in  its  hands,  whether  it  be  a  state  legislature,  or  the 
board  of  a  university  or  of  a  foundation,  believes  it  to  be  its 
business  to  use  its  power  to  direct  opinion.  Any  such  group  ia  a 
dangerous  group,  regardless  of  the  manner  of  its  make-up  and 
regardless  of  whether  its  action  is  conscious  or  unconscious,  and, 
if  conscious,  whether  benign  or  sinister  in  purpose. 

Let  me  add  that  a  comparison  of  the  programs  of  the  founda- 
tions say  of  five  years  ago  and  of  today,  will,  I  think,  show  that 
the  foundations  themselves  are  coming  to  have  a  progressively 


ft  1  o  EVEN  in  the  family,plua  the  board- 

M.  here   is   no          er'  ^nc'  ^r8'  Karacki  does  all  the 
work. 

"Light  Housekeeping"      S1?e  *oe* u  lar^  by,the  padding 

methods  her  grandmother  used. 

at    the    KARACKIS'        Modern   methods  will  help  her. 

They  will  give  her  more   time  and 
leave  her  more  energy  for  improving  living  conditions. 

Washing,  for  instance,  is  one  of  her  big  tasks.  Probably 
she  beats  or  rubs  the  dirt  out.  She  needn't.  Fels-Naptha 
Soap  will  get  her  clothes  thoroughly  clean  without  hard 
rubbing.  For  Fels-Naptha  brings  her  two  active  cleaners 
combined  in  one  golden  bar.  Plenty  of  naptha,  the  dirt- 
loosener,  and  good  soap,  the  dirt-remover.  Working  together 
they  give  extra  help  that  makes  washing  easier. 

Fels-Naptha  has  the  added  advantage  of  doing  an  excel- 
lent job  even  in  cool  water — an  important  point  in  homes 
where  the  hot  water  supply  is  limited.  And  Fels-Naptha  is 
a  labor-saver  for  general  cleaning,  loo. 

Where  you  find  housekeeping  is  heavy,  remember  that 
Fels-Naptha  will  help  lighten  it.  Write  Fels  &  Company, 
Philadelphia,  for  a  sample  of  Fels-Naptha,  mentioning  the 
Survey  Graphic. 


O  1928.  Fela  &  Co. 


FELS-NAPTHA 

THE  GOLDEN  BAR  WITH  THE  CLEAN  NAPTIIA  ODOR 
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Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  fourth  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 


Ask  for  Booklet  S — it  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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EAST-WEST  MAGAZINE 

A  beautiful,  inspiring,  illustrated  magazine  devoted  to  Oriental 
subject!.  Many  famous  writers  of  East  and  West.  Articles  on 
the  non-sectarian  spiritual  message  of  India,  and  the  three-fold 
development  of  man's  body,  mind  and  soul.  Practical  metaphysics 
and  psychology  simply  presented. 

A  free  sample  copy  of  EAST-WEST  will  be  mailed 
if    10c     Is    sent    to     cover     postage     and     handling 

"YOGODA" 

a  70-page  descriptive  booklet  outlining  the  system  and  practical 
technique  for  physical  development,  health,  concentration  and 
spiritual  growth,  taught  by  Swami  Yogananda  of  India,  and 
endorsed  by  Amelita  Galli-Curci,  Luther  Burbank,  Vladimir 
Rosing,  Clara  Clemens  Gabrilowitsch,  Countess  Ilya  Tolstoy, 
Louis  E.  Van  Norman  and  thousands  of  other  American  students. 
Send  10c  for  descriptive  booklet  "Yogoda" 

EAST-WEST,  Dept.  F-3 

3880   SAN    RAFAEL   AVE.,    LOS   ANGELES,   CALIF. 


Who  is  Competent  to  Plan 

INSTITUTIONS 

A  building  is  merely  a  housing  for  a  function.  What  is  to 
be  done  daily,  every  hour  in  the  day,  by  every  person  in  an 
institution,  must  be  outlined  before  a  suitable  building  can 
be  planned.  A  building  can  be  planned  only  by  one  who 
knows  how  to  outline  the  functions. 

Henry  C.  Wright 

Consultant  on  Institutions 
289  Fourth   Avenue,   New  York  City 

Aids  trustees  in  outlining  functions,  developing  plans,  and  also  in 
solving  administrative  problems. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH 
BUREAU.  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Good  Schools 

CHOOSING    the    school    which    will 

best  advance  the  particular  interests 

of  your  boy  or  girl  requires  an  inti- 

mate knowledge  of  many  institutions 

of  different  character  and  equipment. 

A  great  number  of  the  country's 

Private  Schools,  Colleges  and  Camps 

of  unquestioned  standing  advertise  in 

Harper'*  Magazine,  month  after 

month.       August     issue     out     today. 

Write    to    our    School    Bureau    for 

helpful  information.   Address 

Harpers 

MAGAZINE 

49  Ewt  33rd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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clearer  understanding  as  to  the  distinction  between  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  and  the  direction  of  opinion. 

The  foundations  are  subject  to  swarms  of  appeals  and 
showers  of  unappraising  applause;  their  own  functioning 
suffers  for  the  lack  of  that  kind  of  serious  outside  scrutiny 
which  their  funds  often  supply  for  other  departments  of  life. 
The  difficulties  of  the  "philanthropoids,"  as  Mr.  Keppel  has 
dubbed  his  compeers  in  the  art  of  dispensing  funds,  are  real. 
But  from  the  standpoint  of  applied  research,  the  dangers  an- 
ticipated by  the  teaching  professions  are  matched  by  dangers 
sensed  by  those  whose  lively  concern  is  with  community 
progress.  There  are  great  subject  areas  which  are  favored 
by  the  foundations;  others  which  are  neglected.  By  making 
grants  or  refraining  from  making  grants  in  given  fields,  they 
are  legislating  hugely.  Certain  of  the  foundations  are  disin- 
clined to  make  grants  for  studies  in  controversial  fields,  but 
these  may  be  the  very  spots  where  illumination  is  most  needed 
and  where  research  should  throw  its  shafts.  More  than  that, 
in  avoiding  the  charge  that  they  are  not  out  to  coerce  opinion, 
the  tendency  is  often  to  declass  as  recipients  for  grants  some 
types  of  organizations  which  have  a  penchant  for  bringing 
things  about.  There  results  a  tendency  toward  affluent  re- 
search bodies  and  poverty-stricken  agencies  which  are  en- 
deavoring to  effect  results.  Membership  organizations  erstwhile 
engaged  in  securing  constructive  action  now  bend  backward 
lest  their  functioning  in  that  way  may  disqualify  them  for 
support  for  their  fact-finding. 

Meanwhile  problems  may  be  approached  resourcefully  from 
one  angle,  congenial  mayhap  to  the  business  or  technical  mind, 
while  other  angles  which  have  to  do  with  the  organic  struggle 
of  the  community  to  set  its  house  in  order,  are  left  in  obscurity. 
We  run  the  risk  of  being  the  best  informed,  but  most  inhibited 
of  democracies. 

Thus  our  federal  prohibition  amendment  was  the  most 
sweeping  piece  of  social  legislation  that  ever  attempted  to 
regulate  the  manners  and  morals  of  a  whole  people.  How  has 
it  been  enforced?  What  have  been  its  results?  In  England  it 
would  be  the  subject  of  a  royal  commission  and  a  white  paper. 
It  has  gone  for  ten  years  without  comprehensive  inquiry  in 
the  United  States,  either  public  or  private.  The  Social  Science 
Research  Council  has  had  a  committee  on  Sources  of  Informa- 
tion Concerning  the  Operation  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 
Its  report  shows  the  lack  of  data  and  the  bristling  difficulties 
for  gauging  results,  but  it  is  dubious  if  an  exhaustive  investi- 
gation will  be  attempted  in  any  quarter.  It  has  been  the 
settlements,  with  their  slender  resources  but  essential  dynamic, 
that  have  had  the  initiative  to  attempt  to  gather  testimony  as 
to  the  social  consequences  of  our  half-enforced  prohibition* — 
the  settlements  and  the  churches.  For  it  has  been  the  Research 
Department  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  that  has  also 
ventured  to  take  up  this  hot  poker  and  others  of  its  kind — the 
current  coal  strike  and  the  oil  issue  as  it  has  entered  into  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  It  has  been  such 
organizations  as  the  Consumers'  Leagues  that  have  ventured 
to  grapple  with  heated  industrial  problems  where  light  as  well 
as  heat  is  needed.  It  was  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
(Boston),  one  of  our  smaller  foundations,  established  by 
Edward  A.  Filene,  which  made  the  initial  grant  to  a  committee 
of  physicians  and  laymen  who  are  grasping  nettles  in  a  study 
of  the  Economics  of  Medicine.  The  incisive  inquiries  into 
industrial  relations  in  mining,  merchandizing  and  manufacture, 
and  into  unemployment  by  the  Division  of  Industrial  Studies 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foudation,  under  the  direction  of  Mary 
Van  Kleeck,  is  an  exception  that  goes  to  prove  a  broad  rule. 

Where  We  Fall  Short 

WE  may  not  have  primary  poverty,  in  the  European 
sense;  nor  even  to  that  extent  that  we  experienced 
here  in  an  earlier  generation;  but  neither  have  we  the  pro- 
visions which  European  statesmanship  and  social  concern  have 
worked  out  for  those  who,  because  of  these  hazards,  "drop 
through."  Our  surface  prosperity  shared  in  by  those  who 
succeed,  tends  to  blind  us  to  the  sapping  and  mining  which 
goes  on  beneath  the  surface.  Yet  we  are  the  richest  country 

*  Does  Prohibition  Work?  by  Martha  Bensley  Bruere.  Harper.  The 
results  of  an  inquiry  by  a  committee  (Lillian  D.  Wald,  chairman)  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Settlements. 
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in  the  world,  in  the  midst  of  our  longest  period  of  prosperity, 
with  funds  such  as  no  civilization  ever  had  at  its  disposal  to 
inquire  into  causes  of  social  distress  and  to  handle  them 
constructively.  What  of  our  stewardship? 

AT  the  time  of  the  industrial  depression  of  1921,  under  call 
of  Secretary  Hoover,  a  President's  Unemployment  Con- 
ference was  held.  This  stimulated  studies  of  industrial  cycles 
and  of  seasonal  regularity  in  the  building  industry.  The  re- 
sulting reports  and  their  delineation  of  points  where  bankers, 
engineers  and  executives  could  exert  themselves,  their  emphasis 
on,  for  example,  statistics  of  stocks  in  hand  as  guides  to 
merchandizers  and  manufacturers,  are  thought  to  have  had 
definite  results  in  bringing  greater  stability  into  American 
business  operations  and  in  avoiding  or  tempering  cyclical 
depression.  The  factors  entering  into  this  sustained  prosperity 
are  the  subject  of  the  new  reconnaissance  survey  mentioned  on 
Recent  Economic  Changes. 

These  developments  are  matters  for  congratulation;  business 
stability  makes  for  labor  security;  yet  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  unemployment  is  rife  in  coal  and  textiles;  that  our 
rapid  mechanization  since  the  War  is  held  by  some  observers 
to  have  created  a  permanent  body  of  unemployment;  that 
throughout  this  last  winter  we  were  faced  with  emergent 
unemployment  situations  in  many  of  our  cities;  that  the 
formulae  for  meeting  them,  worked  out  in  1921,  remained  dust- 
ridden  and  cur  communities  went  through  the  old  rigmarole 
of  spasmodic  relief;  that  unlike  England  or  Germany  and  other 
of  the  continental  countries,  we  have  no  system  of  employment 
insurance  and  have  made  no  thorough  studies  of  the  need  for 
one;  that  we  have  few  experiments  with  unemployment  re- 
serves, and  only  occasionally  challenging  attempts  at  regulari- 
zation  by  management;  that  our  labor  statistics  are  so  meager, 
compared  with  our  market  reports,  that  we  can  only  guess  as 
to  the  number  of  men  unemployed,  much  less  have  we  accurate 
gauge  of  the  causes  of  their  unemployment;  that  we  have 
allowed  our  Federal  Employment  Exchange  system,  inaugu- 
rated during  the  War,  to  dwindle  into  ineptitude,  and  that  in 
the  seven  fat  years  that  have  intervened  we  have  not  adopted 
federal,  state  or  municipal  legislation  that  would  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  conference  of  1921  as  to  public  works 
reserves,  so  that  public  construction  and  employment  may  be 
swung  into  line  when  industrial  operations  are  off. 

These  social  aspects  of  the  unemployment  problem  are  today 
the  subject  of  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  of  which  Senator  Couzens  is  chair- 
man ;  nor  have  they  gone  without  investigation  in  the  past. 
The  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  under  Miss  Van  Kleeck's  leader- 
ship, has  carried  on  several  notable  explorations,  resulting  in 
such  authoritative  volumes  as  Public  Employment  Offices,  by 
Shelby  M.  Harrison  and  his  associates;  The  Burden  of  Unem- 
ployment, by  Philip  Klein;  Employment  Statistics  for  the 
United  States,  carried  out  under  a  committee  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association.  Special  studies  have  dealt  with  the 
irregular  employment  of  longshoremen  (Charles  B.  Barnes), 
insecurity  among  coal  miners  (Louis  Bloch),  and  the  seasonal 
fluctuations  in  millinery  (Mary  Van  Kleeck).  Unemployment 
insurance  has  been  one  of  the  major  concerns  of  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  under  John  B.  Andrews; 
its  regularization  has  been  taken  up  by  such  employers  as  Sam 
A.  Lewisohn,  president  of  the  American  Management  Asso- 
ciation ;  the  Pollack  Foundation  studies  have  dealt  with  some 
of  its  causes ;  the  Industrial  Relations  Counselors  are  making 
a  study  of  voluntary  plans  for  unemployment  compensation  by 
American  industries;  studies  of  the  labor  market,  mechani- 
zation and  migration  enter  into  investigations  under  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  and  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council;  the  International  Labour  Office  has  pub- 
lished its  report  on  the  stabilization  of  employment  in  the 
United  States. 

Yet  in  spite  of  these  inquiries,  we  have  let  the  hazard  of 
insecurity  of  employment  swing  just  as  we  let  the  hazard  of 
industrial  accidents  swing.  The  rapid  spread  of  safety 
engineering  and  the  workmen's  compensation  movement  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years  gives  encouragement  to  the  hope  that 
advances  in  this  other  field  (Continued  on  page  496) 


LVY  LEE,  publicist, 
student  of  public  opinion  and 
advisor  to  great  business  in- 
terests, has  made  the  kind  of 
trip  to  Russia  that  you  would 
like  to  make  and  presents  the 
facts  about  Russia  you  would 
like  to  know  in  this  new  book 


PRESENT-DAY 
RUSSIA 

by  Ivy  Lee 


What  is  really  happening  in  Russia?  How 
is  the  country  being  run  and  how  do  the 
people  live?  What  is  the  new  system  of 
marriage  and  divorce?  Are  the  children 
being  educated — or  fed?  Can  trade  or 
any  kind  of  relations  with  the  Soviet  state 
be  developed? 

Such  are  the  questions  Mr.  Lee  has  set  up 
and  answered  from  a  frankly  capitalistic 
viewpoint.  His  conclusions  are  of  value 
to  every  American  citizen. 

"Now  I  have  got  something  that  is 
really  useful.  It  explains  things;  it  gives 
me  what  I  have  long  wanted — an  objec- 
tive account  of  how  things  are  done." — 
J.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  former  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain. 

"The  author  writes  entertainingly.  The 
amount  of  information  that  was  secured 
so  brief  a  visit  is  astonishing." — 


in 


Boston  Transcript. 
Order  from  your  book  dealer,  $2.50 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 
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AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 
INC. — Margaret  ganger,  President,  104 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly), 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSO- 
CIATION—  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  Van 
Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine, 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS  FOR  THE  HARD  OF 
HEARING,  INC. — Promotes  the  cause 
of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming 
organizations.  Pres..  Dr.  Horace  Newhart; 
Secretary,  Betty  C.  Wright,  1601— 3Sth 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN   FOUNDATION   FOR  THE 

BLIND,    INC. President,    M.    C.    Migel, 

125  East  46th  St.,  New  York.  Studies  ways 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the  blind; 
promotes  the  establishment  of  necessary 
public  and  private  agencies;  works  for  the 
enactment  of  Federal  and  State  Legislation 
designed  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
blind.  Supported  by  voluntary  contribution. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION  Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 

secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL OF  CANCER— Dr.  George  A. 

Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 

ASSOCIATED     GUIDANCE     BUREAU, 

INC. — 16    East    53rd    Street,    New    York. 
Telephone:     Plaza     9512.      A    non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em- 
ploying highest   social  work   standards.     Sup- 
plies, trains,  and  supervises  carefully  sel 
governesses,    tutors,    companions,     and 
leaders.     For  information  address  Jess 
man,  Director. 

ASSOCIATION  TO  PROMOTE  PROP- 
ER  HOUSING  FOR  GIRLS.  Inc.— 

Bureau  of  Rooming  and  Boarding  Houses  for 
girls.  108  East  30th  Street.  Investigated 
rooms,  free  service. 

ASSOCIATION    OF    VOLUNTEERS    IN 

SOCIAL  SERVICE— 151  Fifth  Avenue. 
Volunteer  Placement,  Education,  Publications. 
Mrs.  Geer,  Pres.  Mrs.  Campbell,  Sec'y. 

THE  BOY  CONSERVATION  BUREAU— 

90  West  Broadway.  Suggests  all-the-year- 
round  Home  Schools  for  needy  boys.  Tel. 
Walker  0313.  E.  W.  Watkins.  Exec.  Sec'y. 

CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF 
AMERICA,  INC.— 730  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York.  To  secure  home  life  for  normal 
dependent  children  in  preference  to  insti- 
tutions; to  secure  Mothers'  Allowance  laws 


in  states  having  none;  to  urge  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  home  aid;  to  promote  proper 
laws  affecting  adoption,  boarding  out  and 
placing  out  of  dependent  children;  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  States 
Council  of  Committee  comprises  volunteer 
representatives  in  practically  every  state. 
Sophie  Irene  L»eb,  President;  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  Honorary  President; 
Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First  Vice- 
President;  Edward  Fisher  Brown,  Executive 
Secretary. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED—  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement- — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner, 
Managing  Director. 

COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION— 409  Palmer  Bldg.,  At- 
lanta, Ga.;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director. 
Seeks  improvement  of  interracial  attitudes 
and  conditions  through  conference,  coopera- 
tion, and  popular  education.  Correspondence 
invited. 

COUNCIL  ON  ADULT  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  FOREIGN  -  BORN  — 

280  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Community 
organization  and  clearing-house  for  educa- 
tion and  citizenship  among  the  foreign-born. 
Publishes  bulletins  and  serves  as  counselling 
agency.  Chairman,  John  H.  Finley;  Treas- 
urer, William  H.  Woodin;  Secretary,  Robert 
T.  Hill. 

COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS — 105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 
Composed  of  the  Protestant  national  women's 
home  mission  boards  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Purpose:  To  unify  effort  by 
consultation  and  cooperation  in  action. 

Florence  E    Quinlan,   Executive  Secretary. 
Migrant  Work,    Laura   H.    Parker,    Secre- 
tary. 
Religious    Work   Directors   in    Government 

Indian  Schools. 
Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating  People, 

follow-up  of  New   Americans. 
Women's      interdenominational       groups  — 
state,  county,  and  local — are  affiliated. 


The  Right  to  Guess 

TECHNICAL  training  may   make 
a 


a  man  an  authority  but  it  does  not 
make  him  infallible.  The  most  it  does 
is  to  give  him  the  right  to  guess,  with 
the  overwhelming  probability  that  his 
guess  is  correct. 

The  organizations  listed  here  rep- 
resent years  of  technical  and  profes- 
sional training.  They  have  earned  the 
right  to  guess.  Each  is  an  authority. 
No  one  of  them  is  infallible  but  each 
is  the  most  likely  to  guess  right  its  field. 

It  isn't  a  casual  thing,  this  business 
of  being  trained.  Five  lines  of  type 
here  may  mean  five  years  of  patient 
study  by  five  or  five  hundred  people. 
This  effort  has  been  made  so  that 
there  would  be  an  establishei  '"'ht  to 
guess  in  every  field  of  social  j,  gress. 
But  it  has  often  been  a  back-breaking 
effort. 

These   organizations,   therefore,    de- 
serve   your    respect    and    your    active 
support. 
(In  answering   advertisemen*-    please   mention   THE 
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EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUN- 
CIL OF  AMERICA  —  i..  W.  Wallace, 
President;  Guy  A.  Henry,  General-Director, 
Times  Bldg.  New  York.  Conducts  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  to  promote  eye 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defects, 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lighting. 
Comprehensive  publications  —  lantern  slides  — 
lecture  material.  Cooperation  of  socia. 
agencies  invited. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 

AMERICA  —  Constituted  by  28  Protestant 
communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F. 

E.    Johnson,    Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service. 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 

FOUNDATION  FOR  STUDY  OF  PRO- 
HIBITION AND  THE  NEGRO- 

H.   J.    Mason,    Director,    Research   and   Pu) 
licity.     M.  W.  Degan,  President;  I.  Garlar 

Penn,    Founder.        Wiley    College,    Marshall. 

Texas. 

HUDSON  GUILD—  436  West  27th  Street 
Dr.  John  L.  Elliott,  head  worker.  Non- 
sectarian  neighborhood  house;  organized  to 
make  effective  in  the  community  better  ways 
of  living  and  working  together  thru  co- 
operative effort.  Social,  educational,  recrea- 
tional activities  for  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. Health  work;  Athletics;  Neighborhood 
Theatre;  Mental  Hygiene  clinic.  Supported 
by  voluntary  contributions  and  memberships. 

THE  LEAGUE  TO  ABOLISH  CAPITAL 

PUNISHMENT  -  A  national  organization, 
104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Dr. 
George  W.  Kirchwey,  Chairman;  Vivian 
Pierce,  Executive  Secretary.  Organized  to 
abolish  capital  punishment  in  every  state 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Annual 
membership  $1,  $5,  $10,  and  $100,  including 
monthly  Bulletin. 

LEAGUE   FOR   INDUSTRIAL   DEMOC- 

RACY —  Promotes  a  better  understanding 
of  problems  of  democracy  in  industry 
through  its  pamphlet,  research  and  lecture 
services  and  organization  of  college  and 
city  groups.  Executive  Directors,  Harry  W. 
Laidler  and  Norman  Thomas,  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV- 
ELERS AID  SOCIETIES—  25  West  43r* 
Street,  New  York.  Marcus  L.  Bell,  Presi- 
dent; Sherrard  Ewing,  General  Director; 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Anderson,  Director  of  Field 
Work.  Represents  co-operative  efforts  of 
member  Societies  in  extending  chain  of  serv- 
ice points  and  in  improving  standards  of 
work.  Supported  by  the  Societies,  supple- 
mented by  gifts  from  interested  individuals. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS^Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 
Miss  Mabel  Cratty,  general  secretary,  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive 
and  traveling  secretaries  to  cover  work  in 
the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business, 
student,  foreign  born,  Indian,  Colored  and 
younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secre- 
taries at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient, 
Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD   LABOR  COMMIT- 

TEE -  Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  sec- 
retary, 215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 

" 


$100     includes     monthly 
American  Child." 


,         , 
publication,     "The 


NATIONAL  CHILD   WELFARE  ASSO- 

CIATION, INC.  (est.  1912,  incorp.  1914), 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  C.  (tel.  Algonquin  9690). 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  of 
character  in  the  children  of  America  through 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

CHILD  PSYCHOLOGIST,  (young  wo- 
man), with  Doctor's  degree,  desires  a  re- 
search, executive  or  advisory  position  with 
social  service  or  educational  organization. 
Specialist  in  pre-school  field,  nursery 
school  and  parental  education.  Has  been 
school  psychologist  and  had  extensive  re- 
search experience.  Author  of  several  scien- 
tific articles.  Excellent  references.  6153 
SURVEY. 

MIDDLE-AGED  MARRIED  MAN  de- 
sires position  as  executive  in  orphanage 
or  small  school  for  delinquent  children. 
Has  completed  course  of  training  in  in- 
stitution work.  Excellent  references  avail- 
able. 6157  SURVEY. 

A  SUPERINTENDENT,  a  college  grad- 
uate with  wide  experience  with  Delinquent 
and  Dependent  Boys  will  be  available  in 
the  near  future.  Familiar  with  every  de- 
tail of  institution  work,  farm,  shop,  school 
and  recreational  activities.  Experience  has 
been  in  State  and  private  institutions.  6159 
SURVEY. 

MAN,  college  graduate,  thoroughly  ex- 
perienced worker  in  childrens  institution. 
Executive  ability.  Available  September. 
6161  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  COUPLE:  University  training, 
experienced  in  teaching  and  social  work, 
desire  positions  as  teachers,  caretakers  or 
supervisors  in  institution.  6izj  SURVEY. 

SUCCESSFUL  WOMAN  EXECUTIVE 
(Jewish).  Twelve  years  experience.  High- 
est credentials.  Will  be  available  after 
October  ist  to  direct  settlement,  center  or 
orphan  home.  Apply  6155  SURVEY. 

BOYS'  WORKER,  college  graduate, 
four  years'  settlement  and  camp  experience, 
desires  change  in  September.  Apply  6141 
SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  WORKER,  familiar 
with  child  caring  institution  and  settle- 
ment details.  Exceptional  background. 
6148  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  desires  po- 
sition as  Resident  Director  or  Executive 
Secretary  in  Settlement,  Community  Center 
or  Girls'  Club.  6147  SURVEY. 


BACK  NUMBERS 
WANTED 

If  you  have  no  further  need 
for  your  Surveys  of  the  follow- 
ing dates,  will  you  be  good 
enough  to  return  them  for  our 
use> 

1926 

November    I 
October    I,    15 

1927 
May    I 
June    I 
July    1,    15 
October    15 

1928 
April    I 


APARTMENTS 
FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 


For  those  who  must  have  refined 
surroundings,  there  are  2,  3  and  4- 
room  apartments  for  sale  and  for 
rent  at  the  East  River;  offering  fire- 
places, refrigeration,  roof  garden, 
superb  views.  Moderate  prices.  Ris- 
ing values.  Ten  Mitchell  Place,  Beek- 
.nan  Hill,  New  York  City.  Agent: 
B.  S.  GEARY,  25  West  44th  St.  Murray 
Hill  4120. 


MOTOR  TRIPS 

BUSINESS  or  professional  woman,  take 
your  vacation  trip  'by  motor.  Professional 
woman  drives.  References  exchanged. 
Address  Box  276,  Wytheville,  Va. 

LITERARY  COUPLE  (thirties)  would 
accommodate  third  person  on  week  end 
motor  trips,  who  will  share  expenses,  and 
in  August  for  three  week  trip  to  Canada. 
One  vitally  interested  in  world  affairs, 
literature,  life,  or  writing.  Write  Rear 
Apt.,  3640  Waldo  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PAMPHLETS 


CANDY  MAKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice 
Bradley,  illus.  folder  describing  home- 
study  course,  with  "work  sheet"  formu- 
las, sales  plans,  equipment,  etc.,  for 
APPROVED  Home-Made  Candies;  free 
with  sample  "work  sheet".  Am.  Sch.  of 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

JUNIOR  Civics  collects  news  and  views  of 
scattered  causes  of  youth's  self-govern- 
ment throughout  America.  "Outlook" 
size,  monthly,  dollar  per  year,  edited  by 
Junior  Republic  graduate.  Box  381, 
Litchfield,  Conn. 


PERIODICALS 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 


Classified  Advertisements 

should  reach  the  offices  of 

The  Survey 

as  follows: 

.tor  Graphic  number,    loth   of  the 
month    preceding    publication    date. 

For   Midmonthly,    a8th    of    month 
preceding  publication  date. 

(In  answering   advertiseme  *'   please  mention  THE 


Do  You  Know  the  Need 

for  trained   executive  and  other 

worker*   in    institutions? 

Do  you  realize  the  constant  demand 
from  Boards  of  Directors  for  practi- 
cally trained  workers  to  fill  important 
positions? 

The  new  National  Training  School 
for  Institution  Executives  and  other 
Workers  at  the  Children's  Village, 
Dobbs  Ferry,  offers  practical,  techni- 
cal training,  for  this  field. 

The  first  and  only  school  of  its  type 
in  the  country. 

Warmly  endorsed  by  State  Depart- 
ments of  Welfare  and  Boards  of  In- 
stitutional Control. 

Summer  Institute  in  Session  from  July 

aist    to    August    ijt/t,    1928,    inclusive. 

Registration   Still   Open. 

For  further  information  address 
LSON    C.   FAULKNER,   Managing  Director 

THE   NATIONAL   TRAINING 
SCHOOL 

FOR     INSTITUTION     EXECUTIVES 

AND    OTHER    WORKERS 
Dobbs     Ferry-on-Hudson,    New    York 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multlgraphlng 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheaper 
than  you  can  in  your  own  office. 

Let  us  estimate  on  your  next  job 

Webster  Letter  Addressing  & 
Mailing  Company 

84th  Street  at  8th   Avenue 

Lackawanna   1830 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 


4«  Esst  22nd  Street 


H.ltifr.pU.(|  Caleaoni.  9664-5-6  I      ..""'!•• 
Ty»ewntin|     I  '      Addrc.iiii 

Aik  The  Survey  about  (III 


BIRTHDAY,  friendly  greeting,  conva- 
lescent, congratulation,  anniversary,  thank 
you,  etc.,  booklets,  folders,  cards.  Three 
color  post  cards,  monogram  stationery. 
Particulars.  Eleven  samples  29  cents. 
Wells,  Printer,  Pinebluff,  N.  C. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


inttcmcCoom 


Allot    Bradley,    famous    eiiwrt. 
ahows  just  bow  to  make  home 
cooking,     cake-making,     candy 
making  give  big  profits.   How  to 
»tpr.  run  profitable  TEA    ROOMS, 
"Motor  Inna,  Cafeterias,  etc. — OTer  51  ways 
to  Hake  Honey  I    Writ*  today  for   Illus. 
booklet   "Cooking   for   Front,"   Ifi   FBEK 

Utriui  SCSM!  .1  I«e  ECMMMCI.  849  L  58li  Street  CUcan 
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will  be  equally  rapid  when 
they  come,  but  money,  re- 
search and  initiative  are  not 
as  yet  behind  them  in  any 
large  way. 

The  situation  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Detroit  in  1927, 
when  from  ten  thousand  to  sixty  thousand  employes  were  laid 
off  by  the  Ford  Motor  Company  and  its  subordinate  industries, 
and  where  household  and  community  life  were  scotched.  Here 
was  a  great  test-tube,  in  which  could  be  observed  the  most 
spectacular  entrepreneur  of  his  generation  and  the  thousands  of 
workers  to  whom  he  had  given  employment,  going  through  the 
throes  of  a  mighty  shift  as  he  changed  the  models  of  his  cars. 
The  process  of  realigning  the  working  force  to  a  new  scheme 
of  production,  the  earlier  process  of  shaking  them  loose  from 
the  old  scheme,  and  the  intermediate  stage  when  they  found 
themselves  at  loose  ends  in  the  matter  of  livelihood,  afforded 
a  situation  for  study  which  can  all  but  be  compared  to  the 
eclipses  of  the  astronomers. 

Between  hard  times  we  are  proverbially  short-sighted,  and 
no  public  nor  private  agency  of  social  research  squeezed  the 
significance  out  of  the  trenchant  if  localized  crisis  with  which 
Detroit  was  struggling — nothing  to  compare,  for  example,  with 
the  way  our  medical  and  health  formations  would  have 
scrutinized  an  epidemic  of  a  sort  likely  to  crop  out  elsewhere. 
While  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  from  one  source  or 
another,  are  turned  into  scientific  studies  ranging  from  plant 
lice  and  sleeping  sickness  to  the  psychology  of  adolescence,  we 
let  go  with  only  scattered  or  piece-meal  attention  these  great 
acts  in  the  drama  of  social  adjustment  to  the  tremendous 
machineries  of  existence  which  are  conditioning  the  life  and 
labor  of  all  of  us. 

At  this  stage  our  scales  are  unevenly  balanced  as  between 
social  research  and  social  action,  as  between  static  inquiries 
and  the  dynamics  of  their  application,  as  between  fishing  in 
quiet  pools  of  observation  and  casting  your  line  over  the 
troubled  waters.  Not  only  do  these  disparities  enter  into  the 
trend  of  foundation  support,  but  in  our  Community  Chest 
cities,  agencies  which  not  only  get  at  the  facts  but  endeavor 
to  bring  things  about  against  the  stereotypes  of  current  thinking, 
are  often  discriminated  against.  Even  in  getting  individual 
contributions,  agencies  which  may  be  charged  with  the  heinous 
crime  of  "propaganda"  suffer  a  disadvantage  as  contributions 
to  them  are  not,  under  certain  federal  rulings,  deductible  in 
income-tax  returns.  As  a  consequence,  such  agencies  may  be 
excluded  from  chest  support  lest  they  disqualify  the  whole  lump. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inveterate  habit  of  Americans  to 
"do  something  about  it"  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  scales. 
And  our  impulses  reach  back  to  the  yeasty  experiences  of  old 
frontiers  and  new.  Just  as  we  have  invented  research  councils, 
reconnaissances  and  demonstration  centers,  so  we  are  inventing 
new  social  formations  which  combine  an  active  membership,  a 
constructive  purpose  and  the  habit  of  building  programs  on 
applied  research.  They  are  promising  beginnings  which  hold 
out  hope  that  their  research  functions  can  be  segregated  and 
safeguarded  without  cramping  the  instigative  functioning  of 
the  organizations  themselves.  The  field  of  social  work  is  rich 
in  precedents  of  such  combinations  in  the  past — in  the  dual 
roles  ^of  charitable  societies,  settlements  and  national  social 
agencies  and  in  the  experience  which  took  shape  in  our  surveys 
and  in  the  set-up  of  our  community  formations.  The  founda- 
tions themselves  have  exhibited  this  juncture  of  exploration  and 
initiative,  notably  in  the  early  work  of  the  Rockefeller  group 
under  Dr.  Wickliffe  Rose  in  studying  and  eradicating  hook- 
worm, and  in  the  current  health-demonstration  projects  of  the 
Milbank  Foundation,  under  the  direction  of  John  A.  Kings- 
bury,  and  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  under  Barry  Smith. 
In  research  as  in  life,  the  academic  tradition  is  likely  to  be 
modified.  Adults  are  interested  not  only  in  learning  facts  but 
in  putting  them  to  work. 

Interpretation 

WHATEVER    the    final    equilibrium    with    us    between 
research   and  action,  there  is  one  connecting  link  which 
clearly   calls    for    reexamination    and    reinforcement.     That   is 
interpretation.     Wartime    propaganda    fuddled    the    minds    and 


WORD  AND  DEED 
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frayed  the  nerves  of  the  Amer- 
ican public.  There  has  been  a 
healthy  recoil  against  it,  so 
extreme  in  fact  that  it  has 
tended  to  include  activities 

that  are  genuinely  educational.  Millions  of  dollars  go  into 
publicity  in  the  United  States,  other  millions  into  research; 
but  comparatively  little  into  straight  interpretation. 

For  one  thing,  we  have  only  embryonic  channels  through 
which  progressive  men  and  women  in  one  professional  group 
can  keep  in  touch  with  advances  made  by  their  compeers  in 
others  (such  as  The  Survey,  the  weekly  journals  of  opinion, 
forums).  For  another  thing,  we  have  had  spirited  employment 
of  the  exhibit  in  the  United  States,  but  nothing  comparable 
to  its  development  in  Europe  as  a  method  for  spreading  facts. 
For  a  third  thing,  we  have  not  shown  the  adroitness  of  com- 
mercial distributors  in  employing  the  radio  and  the  movie  or 
the  graphic  arts;  nor  have  we  devised  adequate  means  for 
outflanking  their  mass  regimentations.  For  a  fourth  thing,  the 
problem  of  book  publication  has  scarcely  been  scratched;  there 
is  no  adequate  scheme  for  circulating  the  findings  of  research. 

ONE  of  the  great  foundations  spent  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  on  an  inquiry  of  vital  public  concern;  the  reports 
were  run  off  by  a  commercial  publisher  in  editions  of  two  thou- 
sand— a  tremendous  reservoir  of  fact;  tiny  spigots.  In  another 
great  private  project,  the  field  work  covering  several  years 
had  been  completed,  and  cordial  relations  established  with 
public  and  private  bodies  in  position  to  follow  this  up ;  but 
reports  were  issuing  from  the  press  before  the  responsible 
agency  grappled  in  an  all-round  way  with  the  problem  of 
seeding  its  results  down  among  the  public  in  whose  behalf  the 
work  had  been  carried  on,  and  on  whose  response  hung  the 
outcome — whether  the  undertaking  would  be  fertile  or  sterile. 
Congress  made  no  provision  for  publishing  the  results  of  the 
U.  S.  Coal  Commission's  report  until  long  after  its  investi- 
gations were  completed;  there  has  been  no  public  follow-up  of 
its  recommendations  and  the  present  strike  in  our  bituminous 
field,  with  its  thousands  of  people  out  of  work,  but  registers 
the  general  disorganization  of  an  industry  to  diagnose  which 
we  spent  half  a  million  dollars.  In  contrast,  results  flowed 
from  Mr.  Hoover's  Waste  Report.  Similarly,  the  report  of 
an  extensive  study  of  race  relations  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in 
which  several  university  groups  collaborated  some  years  ago, 
remains  unpublished;  in  contrast,  the  California  Housing  and 
Immigration  Commission,  addressing  itself  to  the  bitter 
situation  emerging  in  the  Wheatland  riots,  linked  research  with 
publication,  education  and  ultimately  with  administrative 
action,  in  ways  which  revolutionized  sanitary  and  school  con- 
ditions in  the  labor  camps  and  organized  the  fruit  harvest  so 
that  employment  of  migratory  labor  was  revolutionized.  A 
metropolitan  sewage  commission  in  New  York  spent  five  years 
gathering  the  facts  of  harbor  pollution;  its  comprehensive 
reports  have  largely  remained  archives.  In  contrast,  the  New 
York  Port  Authority,  under  the  leadership  of  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith  and  the  imaginative  craftsmanship  of  Mrs. 
Moskowitz,  set  about  educating  the  people  of  two  states  so 
thoroughly  as  to  the  meaning  of  its  early  findings,  the  needs 
and  opportunities,  that  it  was  not  only  commissioned  to  dig 
the  greatest  vehicular  tunnel  in  the  world  and  build  the  longest 
suspension  bridge  (spanning  the  Hudson  and  piercing  the 
Palisades)  but  itself  became  a  new  instrument  of  democracy, 
applying  the  principles  of  the  private  business  corporation  to 
the  public  service. 

In  these  contrasts  we  have  the  nib  of  the  situation.  The 
need  is  for  far  more  than  circulating  the  results  of  investi- 
gations. The  need  is  to  conceive  of  applied  research  as  an 
organic  process,  in  which  interpretation,  by  the  investigating 
staff  or  by  cooperating  agencies,  begins  early  and  calls  for  a 
considerable  share  of  the  total  outlay  of  time,  money, 
imagination  and  energy,  so  that  findings  will  pollenize  both 
the  general  public  and  the  key  forces  in  a  democracv.  We 
must  match  our  development  in  fact-finding  with  a  comparable 
development  in  spreading  understanding  and  engaging  centers 
of  initiative.  This  is  what  is  involved  if  social  research  is  to 
be  applied  not  only  as  a  process  of  induction  but  as  one  of 
construction. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

VIRGINIA  CONKLIN  is  one  of  the  staff  of 
visiting  nurses  of  the  oldest  and  best  known 
of    visiting    nurse    groups,    the    Henry    Street 
Settlement   of    New   York,    of    which    Lillian 
D.    Wald    is    head    worker.      Her    unofficial    iceman 
assistant  is  an  almost  unbelievable  fellow,  as  welcome 
as  his  wares  on  a  hot  summer  day.     Page  499. 

/^>ALIFORNIANS  take  notice  that  ANNE  ROLLER 
\^s  is  and  for  some  time  will  be  a  visitor  in  their 
midst  on  a  double  quest  of  text  for  our  pages  and 
subscribers  for  our  mailing  list.  Her  report  of  the 
parks  conference  (page  500)  is  first  fruits  of  the 
former  mission.  Readers  will  remember  her  delight- 
ful sketch,  The  White  Elephant  Wins,  in  the  issue 
of  July  i,  1927,  which  won  second  prize  in  the  short 
story  contest  of  the  Committee  on  Publicity  Methods. 
Before  she  began  dabbling  in  printers'  ink,  Miss  Roller 
was  secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Wilkes 
Barre,  Pennsylvania. 

/CAROLINE  SLADE  is  the  executive  secretary  of 
V_>  the  Child  Welfare  Board  of  Saratoga  County, 
New  York,  and  has  been  since  it  was  organized,  and 
commissioner  of  the  Children's  Court  of  the  county. 
Perhaps  the  dual  jobs  explain  the  various  and  sundry 
forms  of  salutation  and  abuse  which  her  clients  visit 
on  her.  Further,  she  is  a  niece  of  Herbert  Parsons 
of  Massachusetts,  "who  has  been  my  guiding  star  in 
social  work."  The  sketch  on  page  501  is  'he  first 
of  two — of  many,  we  hope — from  her  lively  and 
revealing  pen. 

HELEN  M.  HARRIS,  a  resident  of  Kingsley  House 
at  Pittsburgh,  has  been  active  in  the  relief  work, 
and   particularly    in   the    recreation,    for   the    families 
striking  coal  miners  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.    To 


find  children  who  had  never  played  and  had  no  idea 
of  how  to  play  was  enough  to  fire  the  imagination  and 
the  trained  skill  of  a  settlement  worker.  Particularly 
one  of  the  younger  group  of  residents  whom  the  old- 
sters Hit  the  settlement  conferences  delight  in  referring 
to  as  "flaming  youth."  Page  502. 

AUAINST  her  social  service  background,  HELEN 
L.  NEUMAN  evaluates  a  unique  effort  to  give 
special  opportunity  to  the  gifted  child  with  which  she 
came  in  contact  last  winter  through  her  work  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  School  Art  League.  The 
class  she  describes  (page  508)  is,  she  writes  us,  "all 
too  modestly  hidden  in  a  small  corner  of  our  big  city, 
whereas  it  should  illustrate  the  need  of  more  such 
teaching." 

MARY  L.  ELY,  who  was  director  of  the  educa- 
tion   department    of    the    National    League    of 
Girls'  Clubs  during  the  experiment  in  adult  education 
she  describes  (page  509),  is  now  editor  of  publications 
for  the  American  Association  for  Adult  Education. 

AS  head  of  the  Industrial  Department  of  the  Young 
./X.  Women's  Christian  Association,  LUCY  P.  GARNER 
was  closely  in  touch  with  the  group  of  women  wage- 
earners  whose  conference  methods  and  conclusions  she 
presents.  Page  511. 


M.  JOHNSON  is  assistant  commissioner 
Cs  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industries.  Page  512. 

SOBER  second  thought  on  the  part  of  the  execu- 
tives and  board  members  of  the  social  agencies 
of  Baltimore  will,  one  may  predict,  lead  to  an  imme- 
diate leveling  up  of  the  salaries  of  beginning  social 
workers.  No  enterprise  could  be  less  justified  in  fail- 
ing to  pay  a  living  wage  to  young  women.  The  lively 
account  of  the  self-budgeting  of  the  Baltimoreans  is 
by  PAUL  T.  BEISSER,  general  secretary  of  the  Henry 
Watson  Children's  Aid  Society.  Page  518. 
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Tell  It  to  the  Iceman 


By  VIRGINIA  CONKLIN 


TONY    and    Sam,    two-year-olds,    tugged    at   their 
mother's  skirts,  competing  in   twin   fashion   with 
deafening  shrieks.     The  baby  in  the  crib,  losing 
her  pacifier  at  the  psychological  moment,  chimed 
in  with  no  insufficiency.    The  lumpy  little  woman 
with  an  ear  for  universal  effects,  reached  over  and  slapped 
Frank,  a  little  sliver  of  a  five-year-old,  vigorously.    He  was 
unravelling  his  Dad's  crochet  tie.     Frank  didn't  react  at 
once,  but  with  a  succession  of  well  directed  blows  he  made 
a  noteworthy  place  for  himself  in  the  petite  bedlam,  while 
the  mother  with   no  knowledge 
of    modulation,    scolded    on    in 
Italian. 

The  Henry  Street  nurse  took 
a  deep  breath.  It  was  a  warm 
day  and  she  had  had  a  spectacu- 
lar struggle  in  following  tech- 
nique in  treating  Tony  and  Sam, 
for  they  were  no  ordinary  species, 
slippery  as  eels,  resistant  as  cast 
iron,  uncooperative  as  only  they 
could  be.  As  she  closed  her  bag 
in  the  disorderly  little  kitchen, 
the  brown  eyes  turned  Jo  see 
where  the  little  bottles  went, 
how  the  apron  disappeared, 
what  happened  to  the  brush.  By 
the  time  the  nurse  had  finished 
writing  her  notes,  the  mood  of 
the  little  group  had  changed. 
The  twins  jabbered  to  each  other 
in  their  mother-tongue ;  Frank 
played  with  the  baby.  The  cat, 
mindful  of  the  presence  of  the 
Henry  Street  nurse,  was  taking 
his  own  bath. 


"I'd  have  their  tonsils  cut  out  by  all  means." 
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"Sucha  keeds,  davels,  whada  ma  gonna  do?  Sicka  da 
bell,  sicka  da  ear,  alia  tima  somathing.  Dat  Frank,  I 
heeta,  heeta,  heet.  So  bad,  he  maka  me  craze!" 

"Hit  no  good,"  said  the  Henry  Street  nurse  whose  broken 
English  was  remarkable  when  occasion  demanded  it.  "Oh, 
too  bad,  too  bad.  Make  him  stupid,  dumb!  Much  too 
dumb.  We  don't  do  that  any  more.  Better,  put  him  in 
a  room  all  alone.  Close  the  door;  let  him  cry.  Stay  there 
an  hour,  think,  use  his  brain.  Take  him  out.  Don't  pet 
him.  Naughty,  put  him  in  again,  close  the  door.  Same 

thing.     Every  day!" 

"Thasa  right,"  offered  the 
Italian  iceman  whose  approach 
had  not  been  noticed.  "You 
heet,  you  push,  you  pet.  No 
good.  Mada  very  dumb.  The 
baby  no  feed  alia  time.  Every 
three  hour,  boiled  water  be- 
tween, one  ounca,  two  ounca." 
At  this  unofficial  announce- 
ment the  hard  look  of  incredulity 
on  the  mother's  face  changed  to 
amazement.  The  nurse,  who 
thought  by  this  time  she  was 
immune  to  shock,  remained 
breathless,  not  breaking  the  spell. 
One  of  the  neighbors  came  in 
with  her  children. 

Encouraged  by  his  audience 
he  continued:  "Not  too  mucha 
spaghett,  maka  dem  seek.  Fresh 
vegatables,  cooked  fruit,  good 
milk,  fresh  eggs.  Seven  o'clock 
put  'em  to  bed.  No  troub', 
nice  keeds." 

The  iceman  wrung  out  a  cloth 
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over  the  wooden  pail,  tilted  his  odd  skull  cap  to  one  side. 
As  he  started  on  his  way  the  nurse  found  voice  to  ask, 
"Have  you  any  children?" 

"Oh,  sucha  keeds.  One  five,  one  three,  one  six  months. 
Everybody  say,  'Looka  da  Petrecellis.'  We  learn  everathing 
at  Harlem  Demonstration." 

Nearing  the  street  corner,  the  nurse  did  not  feel  the 
weight  of  her  bag  and  her  smile  was  not  caused  by  the 
comic  policeman  exercising  his  club,  for  she  felt  just  as  a 
lone  soldier  in  battle  feels  when  he  suddenly  receives 
reinforcements  on  all  sides. 

Parks  Pay 

By  ANNE  ROLLER 

TIMID  souls  who  tremble  when  millions  of  dollars 
are  mentioned  as  the  price  of  saving  for   future 
generations    strategic    spots    of    natural    beauty— 
whether    these    be   California's    redwoods    or    the 
crest  of  New  Jersey's  Palisades  opposite  Manhat- 
tan— would  have  felt  a  shock  of  earthquake  proportions  at 
the  eighth   National   Conference  on   State   Parks   held   re- 
cently in  San  Francisco  and  in  Los  Angeles.    The  outlay 
of  millions  was  taken  for  granted.    More,  the  point  was 
emphasized  again  and  again  that  such  vast  projects  as  the 
New  York  state  park  program  and  the  similar  plan  proposed 
by  the  bond   issue  upon   which  Californians  will   vote  in 
referendum   next   fall,   are  financially   profitable.     Practical 
and  altruistic  features  involved  in  such  undertakings  were 
nicely  balanced    by   speakers   representing   both    social    and 
financial  experience  in  parks. 

The  conference  chairman,  Stephen  T.  Mather,  director 
of  National  Park  Service  under  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, called  attention  to  the  fact  that  "it  cost  a  million 
a  mile  to  build  the  Westchester  County  park  system  in  New 
York  State  and  out  of  it  came  the  great  development  of 
Westchester."  L.  G.  Holleran,  engineer  of  the  Westchester 
project,  elaborated  this  statement  at  the  request  of  in- 
terested Californians.  "Westchester  County  appropriated 
$47,000,000  for  parks  and  parkways  without  increasing  the 
tax-rate,"  he  said,  "for  instead  of  being  a  burden  on  the 
community  these  parks  have  brought  back  more  than  their 
full  cost  in  the  greatly  increased  valuation  of  land  resulting. 
Moreover,  modest  charges  for  the  use  of  recreational  fa- 
cilities are  paying  the  entire  operating  expense." 

Gilbert  Sutton,  park  superintendent  of  Pasadena,  laid  the 
widespread  interest  in  the  bond  issue  to  popular  realization 
of  the  fact  that  "unless  much  private  land  is  gotten  back 
to  the  public,  there  will  in  time  be  nothing  left  of  the 
boasted  charm  of  California  that  now  brings  tourists  to  the 
state."  In  his  address  on  California's  Sins  of  Omission, 
Duncan  McDuffie  of  San  Francisco,  chairman  of  the  State 
Parks  Council  of  California,  pointed  out  that  the  tourist 
business,  through  which  $100,000,000  new  wealth  is  put 
into  circulation  yearly,  is  second  only  to  agriculture  in  im- 
portance to  the  state  and  that  the  scenic  attractions  for 
which  California  spends  millions  in  advertising  cannot  be 
allowed  to  disappear  without  a  direct  cash  loss.  He  con- 
tinued : 

But  this  materialistic  consideration  is  not  the  only  one. 
Contact  with  unspoiled  nature  is  necessary  to  the  mental  and 
physical  health  of  people  who  live  artificial  lives  in  modern 
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cities.  If  California  is  to  retain  the  courage  and  vigor  of  the 
pioneers,  she  must  provide  opportunities  for  outdoor  life  for 
succeeding  generations.  We  have  wasted  our  precious  heritage 
of  natural  beauty,  and  the  only  way  we  can  cure  our  sins  of 
omission  is  by  passing  our  bond  issue  next  November. 

Since  the  primary  reason  for  holding  the  conference  in 
California  this  year  was  to  help  arouse  interest  in  the 
proposed  state-wide  park  system,  considerable  space  on  the 
program  was  devoted  to  the  bond  issue,  interested  citizens 
gathering  in  large  numbers  both  in  San  Francisco  and  in 
Los  Angeles  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  New  York, 
Indiana,  and  other  states  that  have  been  blazing  trails. 
California's  "park-minded"  governor,  C.  C.  Young,  opened 
the  first  meeting  with  a  statement  of  the  park  situation. 
Bills  creating  a  state  park  commission,  authorizing  a  survey 
of  desirable  areas  and  providing  for  a  referendum  on  the 
bond  issue  were  passed  by  the  1927  legislature  and  signed 
by  Governor  Young.  The  commission  consists  of  William 
E.  Colby,  chairman;  Major  F.  R.  Burnham,  H.  W. 
O'Melveny,  Newton  B.  Drury,  Duncan  McDuffie  and  ' 
Frederick  Law  Olmstead.  The  last  named,  a  landscape 
engineer,  is  at  present  engaged  upon  the  survey  and  will 
report  to  the  commission  in  the  fall.  It  is  proposed  to 
scatter  the  new  parks  throughout  the  state,  selected  from 
ten  "regions"  as  equably  as  population,  availability,  and 
scenic  value  will  allow.  The  $6,ooo,OOO  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  state  if  the  bond  issue  carries  must  be  matched  by 
an  equal  amount  from  country,  municipal  or  private 
sources,  each  locality  that  secures  a  park  shouldering  half 
the  responsibility  of  financing  it. 

William  E.  Colby,  chairman  of  the  commission,  made  the 
announcement  that  already  over  a  million  dollars  in  con- 
tributions is  available  and  that  one  man  had  made  a 
memorial  gift  of  two  miles  of  shore  line  along  Lake  Tahoe. 
He  predicted  that  other  public-spirited  citizens  would  follow 
this  example  in  turning  over  choice  holdings  to  the  com- 
mission. 

Practical  problems  of  administration,  sanitation,  nature- 
guide  service,  operation  of  utilities,  camping,  road  and  trail 
building,  were  discussed  by  members  of  the  "new  out-doors 
profession,"  park  directors  and  state  foresters  from  many 
localities. 

Social  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  states,  cooperation 
between  state  and  federal  parks,  scientific  and  educational 
value  of  recreation  out-of-doors — these  and  similar  problems 
of  a  general  nature  were  discussed  by  public  officials,  club 
leaders,  college  professors,  park  commissioners,  native  and 
visiting. 

Several  members  of  the  Save-the-Redwoods  League  took 
part  in  the  program  and  delegates  had  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing their  enthusiasm  over  the  preservation  of  the 
greatest  of  all  trees  after  a  motor  trip  to  the  state  red- 
wood park  in  Santa  Cruz  County.  Muir  Woods  and 
Mt.  Tamalpais  near  San  Francisco  and  Big  Pines  Park  in 
Los  Angeles  County  were  also  visited  and  greatly  enjoyed 
by  the  delegates. 

William  A.  Welch,  general  manager  of  Palisades  Inter- 
state Park,  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  brought  home  to 
Californians  the  urgent  necessity  of  buying  their  park  land 
now  before  the  price  becomes  prohibitive.  He  said: 

Out  here  in  the  big  West  you  have  so  many  open  spaces 
that  you  can't  appreciate  this  necessity.  $12,000,000  at  this 
time — $6,000,000  from  the  bond  issue,  $6,000,000  from  other 
sources — will  provide  amply  for  California's  park  needs  for 
all  time,  whereas  if  you  wait  as  New  York  did  until  the  state 
is  more  densely  populated  you  will  need  many  times  that  sum. 


From  the  Log  of  a  Social  Worker 


By  CAROLINE  SLADE 


IT  was  nearly  six  o'clock.  She  had  made  the  last  entry 
in  the  day-book,  had  glanced  over  her  "notes"  to  be 
sure  all  urgent  business  had  been  attended  to,  and 
had  reached  for  her  hat,  when  the  telephone  rang. 
Wearily  she  lifted  the  receiver,  and  somewhat  faintly 
murmured  into  it  the  familiar  "hello." 

"Hello  yourself,"  answered  a  gay  voice.  "Get  dressed 
as  quickly  as  you  can,  and  come  over.  I  have  a  wonderful 
bridge  expert  who  has  some  real  new  problems  to  show  us." 

"I'm  playing  no  bridge  tonight,"  she  answered  firmly. 
"I'm  going  home  now  and  finish  Trader  Horn.  I'm  the 
only  living  person  who  has  not  read  it  all,  and  I  feel  out 
of  it.  Then—" 

"Oh,  please  stop  wasting  time.    At  seven — 

"Then,"  she  continued,  "I  want  to  find  out  who  killed 
all  the  Greenes.  Then  after  that  I  want  to  see  what  Mr. 
Hodge  did  to  that  adorable  Mr.  Hazard,  and  then — 

"But  listen,  Cade.    A  new  bridge  problem!" 

"I've  had  all  the  problems  I  can  stand  for  one  day." 

The  voice  on  the  other  end  of  the  wire  grew  chilly. 

"Are  you  tired?" 

"I  am.  I  shall  have  a  quiet  dinner  with  Willie-the-Pooh, 
and  then — " 

"I  see.  Well,  its  beyond  me  to  know  why  you  are  tired, 
when  all  you  do  is  to  see  people  in  your  office  and  ride 
around  in  your  car  and  call  on  nice  little  babies." 

SHE  hung  up  the  receiver  thoughtfully.   Why  was  she  so 
anxious  to  get  to  the  quiet  of  her  room,  why  so  anxious 
to  lose  herself  between  the  pages  of  her  books?    Why,  in 
other  words,  was  she  so  tired  ?    She  turned  over  the  pages 
which  listed  the  day's  activities,  and  smiled   a  little. 

7.30  A.  M.  Mrs.  B.  telephoned  Mr.  B.  died  during  the 
night.  Note :  see  to  insurance  immediately. 

9.  At  office.  8  letters  received.  Those  requiring  im- 
mediate attention. 

Dere  Mis  Slad,  my  husbund  hung  hissclf  in  the  barn.  I  got 
9  kids,  what  you  going  to  do  abut  it.  he  was  no  good  never, 
plese  call  now.  yur  frend  Mary  X. 

Dear  Madame,  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  live  any  longer 
with  my  husband.  The  Community  may  be  shocked,  but  I 
have  got  by  caring.  If  I  leave  him  can  I  have  my  children? 
He  says  I  can't.  I  will  call  at  your  office.  Will  anyone  see 
me?  Very  truly  yours,  Abbie  Y. 

Dear  Mrs.  Slad,  Ma  says  to  write  you  she  has  got  a  doctor 
and  he  says  shes  got  gold  stand  on  the  kidney  and  a  change 
of  life.  Albert  is  a  bad  boy  he  drinks  awful,  can  you  help 
him.  Ma  says  please  see  her  right  off.  my  techer  likes  me 
a  lot.  she  is  a  nice  techer.  Tessie. 

Mrs.  Slade.  This  is  written  by  a  friend,  who  wants  you  to 
understand  that  if  you  don't  get  the  D.  baby  back  home  from 
that  orfan  place  you  will  get  in  trouble.  Who  are  you  any- 
way? I  guess  we  can  bring  up  our  children  as  we  want  in 
this  country.  Its  a  free  country.  You  get  busy.  I  warn  you 
we  will  steal  the  kid  and  then  fix  you  later  on.  A  Friend. 

Note  from  the  judge  of  the  Children's  Court: 

Will  you  please  get  in  touch  with  the  Health  Officer  and 
investigate  the  home  at  the  above  address.  Conditions  are 


said   to  be   pretty  bad.     The   authorities   are   anxious   to   have 
this  attended  to  immediately. 

By  wire: 

Please  look  up  Mrs.  X.  Y.  Z.  We  have  her  crippled  brother 
here.  Will  send  to  her  if  she  promises  you  he  will  not  be- 
come a  public  charge.  Immediate  answer  appreciated.  Asso. 
Charities. 

Child  Welfare  Office.  Dear  Sir,  I  see  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  have  a  pension.  I  have  a  little  girl  who  is  not  well. 
The  fact  that  I  have  eight  other  children  does  not  help  me. 
They  won't  give  me  a  cent.  Three  are  not  married  even. 
Last  week  my  little  girl  and  me  did  not  have  enough  to  eat. 
I  owe  rent.  I  am  nearly  crazy.  I  will  not  asks  the  poor- 
master.  I  rather  starve.  Very  truly  yours,  Mrs.  V. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Slade.  Madame,  I  do  not  see  why  you  keep 
me  so.  If  I  am  nervous  can  I  help  it?  I  don't  see  why  my 
nerves  have  anything  to  do  with  my  children's  nerves.  Also, 
I  have  a  right  to  have  a  gentleman  friend  if  I  want  to.  Also 
I  don't  ask  my  children  if  they  like  him  or  not.  I  would 
marry  him  only  he  don't  earn  enough  money.  I  am  a  good 
mother.  Ask  anyone.  I  scrub  and  dig  and  work  all  day 
long.  No  wonder  I  am  nervous.  I  think  you  better  come 
see  me  right  away.  I  got  a  lot  to  say  to  you.  You  mean  all 
right,  I  guess.  Mrs.  F. 

Report  from  the  hospital: 

Little  Jimmie  is  ready  to  be  discharged.  Will  you  call  for 
him. 

Helen  W.  is  G.  C.  case.  Where  is  her  residence?  Super- 
visor refuses  to  pay  bill.  Says  it  is  not  in  his  town. 

Mrs.  J.  in  ward  wishes  to  see  you  as  soon  as  possible. 

9.30.  Telephoned  orphanage  that  parents  of  the  D.  baby 
were  on  the  war  path  and  would  steal  the  child  if  they  had 
a  chance.  Note:  try  calming  parents  to  get  release  for 
child.  Home  unfit,  parents  more  so. 

9.40.  Telephoned  insurance  company  re  Mr.  B.'s  death. 
Advise  as  to  investing  insurance  money  to  best  advantage. 

9.50.  Telephoned  health  officer.  To  investigate  home  at 
H.30. 

9.55.    Dictated  two  letters. 

10.10.  Called  at  city  headquarters  re  Mrs.  X.  Y.  Z.'s 
brother. 

10.30.  Called  on  Mrs.  Mary  X.  Found  conditions 
about  as  bad  as  can  be.  Mother  pregnant.  Nine  small  chil- 
dren in  the  home.  Mother  needs  instruction  in  all  things 
pertaining  to  decent  living.  Think  she  would  do  well  under 
supervision.  Tired  out  with  child-bearing.  Husband  drank 
heavily.  Was  found  hanging  by  his  neck  in  the  barn.  Called 
up  Mothers'  Club  who  will  assist  with  clothing,  etc.  City 
sending  food. 

11.30.  Called  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  E.  with  health  officer. 
Two  men  playing  .cards.  Young  girl  curled  up  on  sofa. 
House  dirty.  Beds  unmade,  babies  lovely  but  unbathed, 
smelly  and  dirty.  Husband  at  work,  good  character. 
Negro,  very  light  complexion.  Wife  white.  Quite  pretty. 
Said  men  were  "just  friends."  Children's  heads  matted 
with  lice.  A  case  for  court. 

12.10  P.  M.    Entered  complaint  in  court. 

12.30.    Lunch  in  a  hurry. 

i.  To  Tessie's  home.  12  miles.  Found  mother  at  home 
of  neighbor.  Two  children  at  home.  Went  to  neighbors 
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and  brought  her  back.  The  "gold  stand"  is  gall-stones! 
Her  age  is  worrying  her.  Imagines  every  woman  must  have 
some  trouble!  Talked  with  her  for  some  time.  She  feels 
she  will  probably  develop  cancer.  Told  me  in  detail  of  two 
cases  she  knew  who  died  slow,  lingering  deaths.  (Note: 
see  her  physician  as  to  what  course  to  pursue  with  her.) 
Stopped  at  the  schoolhouse.  Tessie's  teacher  is  nice  and 
she  does  like  Tessie!  Albert  has  left  home. 

3.15.  In  office.  Found  Mrs.  Abbie  Y.  sitting  in  the 
darkest  corner  with  a  veil  on.  She  slinked  into  my  consult- 
ing room !  Sex  problem  case.  Has  always  hated  sexual 
relations.  Find  husband  refuses  to  bathe.  She  will  not 
room  with  him.  He  is  terrifying  her.  She  found  much 
relief  in  talking.  Very  emotional.  Sexually  unsatisfied, 
though  unaware  of  this.  Over-devoted  to  her  children. 
Note:  to  call  Friday  night  after  dark,  that  the  neighbors 
may  not  see  me,  and  interview  husband. 

4.20.  Dictated  seven  letters.  Made  out  reports  of  cases 
investigated.  Opened  mail. 


5.  At  hospital.  Went  over  cases  with  nurse  in  charge. 
Played  with  the  babies  in  the  ward  for  a  few  precious 
moments!  Saw  Mrs.  J.  in  the  ward.  Her  husband  is  living 
with  another  woman  and  not  giving  her  anything  for  sup- 
port of  their  child.  Has  been  operated  upon  and  so  cannot 
support  child  alone.  Wants  court  order  for  stated  amount. 

5.30.   At  office.    Wrote  up  day  book. 

Note:  Mrs.  M.  left  word  she  would  go  to  the  t.  b.  clinic 
if  called  for,  but  would  kill  herself  if  she  finds  she  has  t.  b. 

Note:  new  application  to  board.  Woman  with  14  children. 

Note:  get  data  for  talk  at  Y.M.C.A.  Monday. 

Note:  lecture  by  Campbell  of  Boston  on  Hallucinations. 

Note — in  big  headlines — see  Mrs.  V.  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning. 

She  put  on  her  hat  quickly. 

"Now  I  wonder,"  she  thought,  "just  who  did  kill  all 
those  Greenes?  I  know  in  the  Canary  murder  I  never 
guessed  until  the  very  last  .  .  ." 


Miners  in  the  Mud 


By  HELEN  M.  HARRIS 


FROM  the  moment  you  leave  the  street-car  that  has 
carried  you  across  the  Monongahela  River,  up 
steep  Mt.  Oliver  and  on  to  the  end  of  the  Carrick 
line,  a  sense  of  coming  adventure  fills  you.  The 
very  look  of  the  bus  waiting  to  take  you  on  the 
last  lap  of  your  journey  is  a  warning.  Its  top-heavy  list 
and  springless  sag  have  as  uncertain  an  air  as  the  driver 
himself,  who  charges  according  to  the  length  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  you.  Broughton?  Thirty-five  cents  for 
strangers  or  strike-breakers,  twenty  if  he's  used  to  seeing 
you.  His  conversation,  between  the  jolts  and  bumps  as  you 
swerve  along  the  Brownsville  Road  gives  you  the  latest 
news  of  the  strike  area. 

"Yeah,  a  bunch  of  niggers  cleared  out  of  the  Horning 
mine  last  night.  Somebody  put  the  fear  of  death  in  'em. 
Feelin's  pretty  strong  now.  Can't  tell  what'll  happen." 

You  agree  in  silence,  clutching  the  arm  of  your  seat.  Up 
and  down  hill  you  fly.  Fewer  trees  now,  fewer  houses. 

To  the  right  over  the  hillside  appear  the  shafts  and  slag 
piles  and  little  gray  company  houses  of  mine  No.  4.  Ahead 
in  the  valley,  the  long  rows  of  weatherbeaten  red  houses 
belonging  to  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company  flaunt  their 
boarded-up  windows  at  their  former  occupants,  now  housed 
in  union  barracks. 

The  bus  comes  to  a  stop.  The  driver  gestures  toward 
the  hotel,  the  Ford  agency,  the  barber  shop  and  the  Relief 
Headquarters,  and  announces  briefly,  "Broughton." 

But  the  adventure  is  just  beginning.  Here  in  Broughton 
the  Pittsburgh  Girls'  Conference  is  trying  out  its  theory 
that  miners  and  their  families — even  when  on  strike — are 
human  beings,  as  much  in  need  of  healthy  social  outlets  as 
the  rest  of  us. 

Even  in  peace  time,  unpleasant  contrast  chills  you  if  your 
country-side  explorations  lead  through  one  of  the  mining 
communities.  In  time  of  strike  a  veritable  pall  envelopes 
those  drab  little  patches.  It  is  not  alone  the  absence  of 
physical  loveliness — the  scarcity  of  vegetation,  the  awful 
monotony  in  housing,  the  sense  of  isolation  in  ugliness  which 


persists  the  year  round  at  best.  It  is  not  even  the  mud — 
present  so  consistently  through  the  past  months  as  almost 
to  be  symbolic.  There  is  a  depression  upon  the  spirits  of 
the  strikers,  from  long  weeks  of  crowded  living  in  uncom- 
fortable quarters,  from  resentment  and  bitterness,  from 
poverty  and  hopelessness,  from  fear  and  from  idleness. 

Groups  of  men  stand  about  all  day  long.  They  haven't 
carfare  to  go  to  Pittsburgh  to  hunt  jobs.  The  women,  hav- 
ing crowded  their  household  belongings  into  the  barracks, 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  fighting  the  mud — washing  it 
from  clothes,  from  small  faces  and  hands,  from  the  linoleum- 
covered  floor.  Only  the  older  girls  are  working.  "Gee,  we 
haven't  had  a  dance  in  over  a  year,"  said  one. 

Broughton  was  chosen  by  the  Pittsburgh  Girls'  Con- 
ference for  their  experiment  because  here  the  relief-giving 
was  best  organized.  No  resources  were  available  for  a 
recreation  project  except  one  generous  gift  of  one  hundred 
dollars  from  an  interested  Pittsburgher,  and  two  lodge  halls, 
one  of  which  was  in  rather  bad  condition.  The  enthusiastic 
cooperation  of  the  relief  workers,  the  endorsement  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Clergymen's  and  Business  Men's  Relief  Com- 
mittees, and  the  more  or  less  active  participation  of  some 
fifty  volunteers  from  twenty  organizations  and  women's 
clubs  have  made  the  experiment  possible  over  a  period  of 
ten  weeks.  A  few  skilled  workers,  going  for  the  most  part 
on  their  own  spare  time,  have  supervised  the  schedule. 

First  steps  included  several  survey  trips  in  which  the 
teachers  in  their  grade-schools  were  visited,  the  lodge  presi- 
dents interviewed  to  secure  permission  to  use  the  halls,  a 
committee  of  leading  miners  called  together  to  take  respon- 
sibility in  the  community  and,  finally,  a  mass  meeting  in  the 
little  theater  to  explain  the  plan  to  the  hoped-for  participants. 

The  local  committee  was  frankly  puzzled  but  unfailingly 
cooperative.  If  anyone  wanted  to  come  out  there  and  play 
games  with  them  they'd  try  anything  once.  They  had  plenty 
of  time  on  their  hands.  They  themselves  suggested  that 
activities  be  planned  first  for  the  mothers,  the  older  boys 
and  the  littlest  children,  since  the  school  children  were  some- 
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what  occupied  and  most  of  the  older  girls  were  working. 
All  sessions  would  have  to  be  held  inside  the  two  halls 
until  the  mud  dried  up — if  it  ever  should. 

To  the  first  meeting  came  some  forty  boys  of  high-school 
age,  no  one  of  whom  had  ever  played  basketball  and  only 
six  of  whom  had  ever  seen  it  played.  Mushball  was  a  term 
outside  their  ken — and  this  only  fourteen  miles  from  a 
Major  League  city!  Soccer  they  played  on  a  fairly  adequate 
athletic  field,  and  some  were  proficient  on  the  parallel  bars ; 
but  none  had  ever  tried  boxing.  Similarly,  the  school-boys 
proved  ignorant  of  ordinary  athletic  activities.  However, 
they  have  taken  to  games  much  more  readily  than  their 
older  brothers,  and  have  carried  through  two  mushball 
leagues  with  trophies  presented  by  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 

The  first  kindergarten  opened  with  thirty-six  pre-school 
children,  each  accompanied  by  at  least  one  adult  relative — 
mostly  male.  Anxious  fathers  and  older  brothers  stuck  like 
glue  through  the  morning,  admonishing  Hilda  or  Henry 
or  Stella  to  do  this  and  step  that  way,  as  the  somewhat 
baffled  leaders  endeavored  to  initiate  the  little  ones  into 
the  joys  of  group  play.  Even  after  "Teacher"  had  the  chil- 
dren to  herself,  it  was  several  weeks  before  some  of  them 
showed  any  signs  of  developing  enough  initiative  to  move 
of  their  own  accord  from  the  spot  where  they  happened  to 
be.  Perhaps  most  significant  of  the  barrenness  of  their  ex- 
perience was  the  little  boy  who  one  morning  was  coloring 
a  picture  containing  a  row  of  houses.  With  all  the  colors 
of  the  spectrum  in  the  crayon-box  beside  him,  he  was  mak- 
ing every  house  like  every  other. 

"Why  don't  you  color  one  of  the  houses  green  and  another 
yellow?"  suggested  the  leader.  He  looked  at  her  with  a 
puzzled  air  for  a  minute,  and  then  back  at  his  picture — 
and  went  on  making  a  row  of  red  houses  just  like  the  com- 
pany row  he  used  to  live  in. 

Gradually,  after  many  days  of  carefully  planned  games 
and  songs  and  handwork,  and  the  addition  of  a  dozen  dolls 
and  some  balls  and  bean-bags  and  a  few  delightful  carts, 
made  by  the  older  boys  out  of  soap-boxes  and  a  set  of 
casters,  progress  is  visible.  The  group  is  beginning  to  run 
and  shout  and  play  of  its  own  accord,  just  like  any  normal 
children.  Even  four-year-old  Anna,  in  high-heeled  ladies' 
shoes  she  drew  in  a  wholesale  clothing  distribution,  has 
learned  to  skip  about  with  the  liveliest. 

The  two  mothers'  groups  got  off  to  a  flying  start  in  their 
opening  meetings  with  the  help  of  some  hostessing  and  enter- 
taining by  two  women's  clubs  and  college  student  volunteers. 
The  idea  of  grown  women  getting  together  for  the  major 
purpose  of  having  a  good  time  was  strange.  In  many  cases 
deep  suspicion  of  the  leaders'  motives  had  to  be  allayed. 
The  activities  of  the  "Red"  wing  of  the  union  were  in- 
creasing. Everyone  suspected  everyone  else  of  being  a 
radical.  "Are  you  a  Bolsh?"  the  workers  were  asked  more 
than  once.  That  anyone  could  be  disinterested  enough  to 
come  all  that  way  just  to  play  with  people — well  it  was 
a  hard  one  to  swallow. 

One  of  the  mothers'  groups  demanded  more  serious  stuff 
than  a  program  of  games  and  entertainment.  "We  must  be 
learning  something,"  they  said.  "We  can't  waste  time  this 
way."  Hooked  rugs  were  offered  and  accepted  with  much 
interest.  Burlap  and  the  hooks  are  cheap  enough. 

"They  make  nice  little  rugs  to  put  inside  the  front  door," 
the  leader  suggested.  The  women  gasped  and  one  said,  "By 
the  front  door?  Not  my  rug — with  all  that  mud  tracked 
in  every  minute!" 

These  women  of  many  nationalities  also  want   English 


and  cookery.  "Get  us  someone,"  they  said,  "who  will  teach 
us  to  make  fine  American  dishes" — adding  humorously, 
"out  of  nothing  at  all." 

Down  at  the  other  hall  the  mothers  are  quite  content  to 
laugh  away  two  hours  playing  the  games  of  the  morning 
kindergarten.  Nor  do  they  lack  initiative.  One  tall,  gaunt 
Polish  woman  convulsed  the  entire  group  by  turning  a 
somersault  while  the  circle  sang,  "Did  you  ever  see  a  lassie 
go  this  way  and  that?" 

That  was  an  outstanding  day  in  more  respects  than  one. 
There  was  a  record  attendance,  seventy-five  mothers  and 
children  crowded  into  the  hall,  filling  all  the  benches.  Some 
had  walked  the  long  miles  down  the  hill  from  No.  5.  Many 
were  playing  games  for  the  first  time  since  childhood.  Others 
could  not  quite  throw  off  their  self-consciousness  and  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  sit  by,  laughing  at  their  more  emancipated 
friends.  The  windows  were  filled  with  older  boys,  amazed 
into  silence  at  the  sight  of  their  hard-working  mothers 
"carryin'  on  so  and  actually  laughin'."  Suddenly  into  the 
midst  of  the  merriment  rushed  three  members  of  the  state 
constabulary,  with  two  officials  from  the  sheriff's  office  in 
the  patrol-truck  and  the  union  organizer. 

IT  was  some  time  before  the  county,  state  and  union 
were  satisfied  that  this  was  not  a  meeting  to  organize  a 
women's  picket  line.  And  then,  frankly  incredulous,  the 
official  asked,  "You  mean  this  is  just  a  meeting  for  recrea- 
tion— welfare  work  ?  Well,  who  in  thunder  sent  that  alarm 
in  to  the  sheriff?" 

Some  were  daunted  after  this  visitation  and  attendance 
dropped  a  bit.  Most  of  the  group,  however,  in  the  face  of 
the  growing  strain  of  the  strike  situation,  cling  to  that 
care-free  play  hour. 

The  experience  with  the  older  boys  has  been  less  encourag- 
ing. In  spite  of  an  enthusiastic  start  under  two  of  the  best 
athletic  directors  in  Pittsburgh,  their  interest  flagged  until 
they  ceased  to  come  out  at  all  on  boys'  days.  They  con- 
tinued to  attend  the  mothers'  club  and  the  kindergarten, 
merely  hanging  around  or  tending  the  stove  and  helping 
clean  up.  But  they  seem  to  lack  interest  in  any  wholesome 
outlet  for  themselves.  They  impress  one  as  being  dulled 
spiritually,  alive  only  to  the  possibilities  of  "moonie"  and 
a  few  cigarettes — "when  sister  gets  her  pay." 

The  failure  with  this  group  and  the  inability  to  touch 
many  other  spots  in  this  little  community  have  deepened 
the  conviction  of  the  Pittsburgh  Girls'  Conference  that 
social  planning  for  the  mining  districts  is  necessary.  Already 
county  institutions  are  feeling  the  effects  of  the  maladjust- 
ment that  has  increased  among  the  young  people  during  the 
strike.  City  agencies  concerned  with  the  present  emergency 
will  soon  feel  the  burden  of  its  more  lasting  evils.  The  con- 
ference through  an  unexpected  and  generous  gift,  may  be 
able  to  finance  a  full-time  recreation  worker  in  Broughton 
for  the  summer  and  erect  some  playground  equipment, 
but  at  best  its  plan  is  only  temporary  and  part-time  and 
Broughton,  sad  as  it  is,  is  one  of  the  most  livable  of  the 
many  mining  villages. 

The  owner  of  the  little  movie  theater  in  the  village  com- 
mented at  the  start  of  our  experiment: 

"These  fellas  don't  want  to  play  games.  They  want  just 
three  things — first  of  all,  job,  then  'moonie'  and  then  poker- 
chips.  If  you  can't  give  'em  any  of  these  there's  not  much 
use  in  comin'  out  here." 

If  this  be  true,  is  Pittsburgh  content  to  admit  the  reason 
for  it? 


William  E.  Harmon:  18624928 


Ai  young   man   seeking   his    fortune,   William   E. 
Harmon  cast  about  in  his  mind  for  something 
universally  desired,  which  could   be  offered  to 
great  numbers  of  buyers  in  a  new  and  attractive 
way.    He  hit  upon  the  idea  of  land;  some  way 
to  satisfy  the  longing  of  men  in  cities  and   towns  to  own 
their  homes.    And  he  laid  out  a  plan  by  which  those  who 
had   scarcely    dreamed    they   could    be    land-owners    might 
buy  of  him  on  the  instalment  plan.    His  friends  told  him 
quite    frankly    that    he    was    crazy    and    a    lawyer    pointed 
out  th*at  if  he  failed  he  might  go  to  jail,  for  he  proposed 
to  sell  to  others  on  a  trifling  first  payment,   sub-divisions 
of  land  for  which  he  himself  had  only  paid  down  a  small 
amount. 

His  first  advertisement  in  a  Cincinnati  paper  settled  the 
question.  Every  lot  was  sold  on  a  down  payment  of  $1. 
He  had  that  day  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fortune.  But  he 
had  done  a  great  deal  more.  He  had  discovered  that  in 
their  love  of  a  home  and  in  their  wages,  great  groups  of 
workingmen  and  others,  hitherto  without  credit  and  with- 
out assets,  had  in  fact  a  sound  basis  for  credit.  Through 
him  tens  of  thousands  of  families,  and  through  his  imitators 
hundreds  of  thousands,  became  the  owners  of  home-sites. 
For  a  generation  the  housing  question  was  settled,  aside 
from  the  very  poor  and  those 
who  must  live  in  the  multiple 
dwellings  of  the  largest  cities. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the 

partial-payment  plan  which  has 
since  been  so  widely  applied  to 
almost  every  article  of  daily  use 
and  particularly  to  luxuries. 

Here,     at     the    start,     in     Mr. 

Harmon's  hands,  it  applied  only 
to  city  and  town  lots,  on  which 

buildings    were    erected    through 

the  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions. It  dovetailed  neatly  into 

the  prevailing  spirit  of  thrift  of 

a  generation  which  had  not  yet 

set  up  as  its  ideal  a  three-room 

house  with  a  two-car  garage. 
In    the    philanthropies    which 

were    the    increasing   concern   of 

his    later    years,    Mr.     Harmon 

again  had  a  plan  and  an  indi- 
vidual application  of  it.  He  was 

convinced  that  most  of  human- 
kind needed  gifts  less  than  they 

needed    encouragement;    that    a 

little  material   help  at  the  right 

time  and  with  a  friendly  pat  on 

the    back   would    do    the    trick. 

Thus,  while  he  gave  generously 

to    the    National    Child    Labor 

Committee,    the   Children's    Aid 

Society,  the  Playground  and  Rec- 
reation Association  of  America, 

Survey  Associates  and  other  so- 
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cial  agencies,  his  gifts  characteristically  took  the  form  of 
provocative  beginnings.  Comparatively  few  thousands  of 
his  money  given  for  playgrounds  lead  to  the  spending  of 
a  million.  What  he  did,  in  a  new  way,  for  student  loans, 
released  large  funds  already  available  but  not  used.  He 
laughed  at  those  who  were  afraid  to  go  into  debt  for  so 
sound  an  investment  as  an  education.  He  gave  playgrounds 
to  small  cities,  scholarships  to  Boy  Scouts,  prizes  for 
"clean-ups"  in  a  rural  county  of  South  Carolina,  awards 
and  medals  for  the  most  outstanding  contribution  of  the 
year  to  the  social  or  civic  life,  pensions  to  nurses,  and  many 
others,  all  on  a  competitive  and  stimulating  basis.  It  was 
his  hope  that  the  prizes  would  be  won  by  obscure  men  and 
women  struggling  for  social  ends  against  heavy  odds  rather 
than  by  the  headliners.  This  turned  out  to  be  the  fact  in 
a  large  number  of  cases,  notably  in  the  awards  for  articles 
made  last  year  through  The  Survey. 

THROUGH  it  all  could  be  seen  the  finely  tempered 
mind  of  a  man  reaching  back  to  his  own  thwarted 
youth,  for  he  had  been  denied  a  coveted  professional 
career  through  family  misfortunes.  Reviewing  his  own 
case,  he  realized  that  a  comparatively  little  help  would 
have  seen  him  through.  There  was,  perhaps,  none  of  his 

activities  in  which  he  took  keener 
relish  than  the  great  number  of 
loans  rjiade  to  college  students 
and  the  small  fraction  of  them 
which  have  not  been  repaid. 

But  it  was  as  Jedediah  Tingle 
that  Mr.  Harmon  most  vividly 
worked  out  his  plan  of  a 
friendly  helping  hand.  Hundreds 
of  people  have  received  a  check 
and  a  warm  letter  which,  he  once 
announced  in  the  papers  over  his 
nom  de  plum,  were  sent  "to 
bring  smiles  and  tender  thoughts 
to  the  great  in  heart  in  high  and 
low  places,  to  comfort  and  cheer 
those  who  do  exceptional  things, 
or  suffer."  Jedediah  Tingle's 
checks  wers  honored  by  a  Brook- 
lyn bank.  His  identity  was 
never  disclosed  until  after  Mr. 
Harmon's  death. 

Since  1922  the  Harmon  Foun- 
dation has  carried  on  the  greater 
part  of  Mr.  Harmon's  activities, 
always  closely  under  his  super- 
vision. By  the  terms  of  his  will 
the  foundation  is  to  go  on  with 
his  work,  in  the  spirit  in  which 
he  conceived  it,  under  the  com- 
petent hands  of  Mary  Beattie 
Brady  as  director,  Samuel 
McCune  Lindsay  as  economic 
advisor,  and  W.  Burke  Harmon, 
his  son,  as  president. 


The  Common  Welfare 


WANTED -A  STIMULANT 

IN  1917,  when  the  trend  toward  federal  prohibition 
was  evident  and  the  need  of  it  pressed  as  a  war 
measure,  a  handful  of  physicians  and  statisticians  urged 
the  importance  of  immediate  record  of  current  ex- 
perience with  such  detail  and  control  as  would  provide 
a  trustworthy  background  for  judgment  of  the  effect,  ex- 
tent, degree  or  value  of  changes  in  the  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages  hoped  for  in  the  near  future.  No  money  or  effort 
was  free  for  so  remote  an  objective  at  that  time.  Again,  in 
1923,  some  of  the  same  questioners,  together  with  a  couple 
of  executives  of  social  agencies,  met  to  see  what  of  truth 
could  be  salvaged  from  the  welter  of  fancy  and  fiction 
which  politics  and  law-breaking,  emotion  and  controversy 
had  developed  since  1920.  Two  years  of  further  waiting 
resulted  in  a  partial  response  and  in  August,  1926,  a  be- 
ginning, now  so  deferred  as  to  appear  infinitely  complicated, 
was  made,  at  least  to  inquire  into  the  possible  sources  of 
information  concerning  the  operation  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment.  A  report  of  this  title  by  a  Special  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council,  evolved 
out  of  the  preliminary  sketch  of  two  years  ago,  is  now  in 
the  offices  of  sociologists  and  statisticians. 

What  next!  This  report,  we  are  told,  "does  not  pretend 
to  be  an  exhaustive  inquiry,"  but  is  "intended  to  fertilize 
the  thinking  of  the  council  as  regards  the  research  possibili- 
ties that  cluster  about  this  general  problem."  Alcohol  runs 
ss  true  to  form  that  even  in  studying  its  social  implications 
its  notorious  slowing-down  effect  upon  the  workers  is  ob- 
vious. At  the  present  rate  of  progress  any  serious  effort  by 
the  organized  students  and  resources  for  social  research,  to 
express  the  volume  and  nature  of  social  changes  wrought 
by  our  experiment  in  national  prohibition,  will  be  left  to 
the  next  generation.  The  present  document  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  but  it  is  belated,  incomplete,  and  admittedly 
not  up  to  date. 

What  we  now  have  before  us  is  the  most  conservative 
statement  yet  issued  as  to  research  possibilities  in  five  major 
fields,  in  each  of  which  individual  students  have  already 
made  useful  additions  to  our  social  experiences. 

Public  health  data,  as  was  to  be  expected,  appear  to  be 
best  organized  and  centralized  for  use,  but  as  in  the  case 
with  tuberculosis,  or  infant  mortality,  or  cancer,  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  records  of  death-  or  disease-rates  in  rela- 
tion to  the  use  of  alcohol  requires  medical  as  well  as  social 
and  statistical  understanding.  At  least  four  directions  of 
profitable  research  are  suggested  together  with  some  esti- 
mates of  cost. 

Social  data  of  great  importance  are  also  found  to  be 
available  in  sufficient  abundance  to  justify  a  number  of  well- 
defined  projects,  at  least  one  of  which,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000, 
is  outlined  for  the  American  Association  for  Organizing 
Fnrnily  Social  Work. 


Economic  data,  the  play-ball  of  the  business  world,  the 
theme  of  lecture  and  dissertation,  are  found  to  be  too  in- 
adequate to  offer  quantitative  answers  to  important  ques- 
tions. Opinion  is  believed  to  be  available  but  not  supported 
by  records  or  suitable  proof.  Still,  at  least  two  important 
projects  are  proposed,  one  of  which  is  the  fundamental 
query  as  to  the  relation  of  alcohol  consumption  to  industrial 
efficiency. 

Criminal  and  penal  data  are  found  to  be  so  often  delayed, 
destroyed,  confused  and  incomplete  as  to  offer  little  help 
without  a  new  series  of  correlative  studies  to  show  the  rela- 
tion of  changed  alcohol-use-habits,  to  sex,  age,  nationality, 
occupation,  economic  status,  and  the  like,  as  is  the  custom 
in  analyses  of  mortality  and  morbidity  studies. 

Administration  of  the  law  and  public  opinion  offer  a  wide 
opening  for  new  use  of  still  undeveloped  records. 

If  the  very  restrained  suggestions  of  the  committee's 
report  are  taken  at  their  full  worth  there  should  be  seen 
a  renaissance  in  the  study  of  one  of  our  oldest  social  problems 
and  the  $250,000  a  year  which  could  be  well  spent  on  this 
work,  would  hardly  find  a  more  effective  investment. 

"WALKINQ  THE  WEARY" 

A  LTHOUGH  spring  trade  resumption  lessened  the  ten- 
^j^  sion  of  last  winter's  unemployment  crisis,  straws  in 
the  news  give  disquieting  indication  that  the  number  of 
jobless  men  and  women  is  still  above  normal  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  In  England,  approximately  12,000,000 
workers  are  registered  under  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act.  Of  these,  n  per  cent,  or  1,273,360,  were  out  of  work 
in  the  week  ending  July  9,  according  to  the  Ministry  of 
Labor  Gazette.  This  is  an  increase  of  8.9  per  cent  over  the 
figures  for  the  same  week  of  1927.  Coal,  building  trades, 
textiles  and  shipbuilding  account  for  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  Britain's  present  unemployment.  German  reports  show 
a  slow  but  continuous  decline  in  employment  and  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  number  of  part-time  workers. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  reports  an  employ- 
ment shrinkage  of  2  per  cent  between  June,  1927,  and 
June,  1928,  among  its  members.  Factory  payroll  totals, 
reported  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  May,  1928,  were 
nearly  6  per  cent  lower  than  in  May,  1927.  The  automobile 
industry,  according  to  this  "sampling"  of  3,055,000  workers 
in  about  n,OOO  establishments,  showed  a  gain  of  more  than 
12  per  cent.  But  employment  in  twenty  other  industries, 
including  cotton  goods,  iron  and  steel,  boots  and  shoes, 
agricultural  industries  and  petroleum  refining,  declined  from 
i  to  20  per  cent.  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Labor  of 
the  State  of  New  York  reports  an  employment  gain  of  a 
fraction  of  I  per  cent  for  the  state  from  May  to  June,  1928. 
In  New  York  City,  however,  "factory  employment  through- 
out 1928  has  been  at  the  lowest  level  recorded  since  the 
Department  of  Labor  began  collecting  these  data  in  1914. 
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The  index  figure  for  March  of  this  year  equalled  the 
previous  low  figure,  that  of  76  in  July,  1927,  but  in  every 
other  month  of  1928  the  index  has  been  below  this;  the 
figure  for  June  is  slightly  below  72.  ...  This  reduction  in 
number  of  workers  in  most  of  the  industries  has  taken  place 
largely  in  the  past  year  or  two  years,  and  is  probably  in  part 
technological." 

The  Welfare  Council's  Committee  on  Employment  urges 
upon  New  York's  municipal  government  seven  steps  "which 
might  be  taken  to  anticipate  a  recurrence  of  the  conditions 
confronting  the  welfare  societies  of  New  York  as  a  result 
of  widespread  unemployment  last  winter."  The  report  points 
out  that  during  the  first  four  months  of  this  year,  largely 
as  a  result  of  unemployment,  the  volume  of  work  of  the 
principal  family  relief  societies  increased  n  to  17  per  cent 
as  compared  with  corresponding  months  in  1927,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  number  of  jobs  which  the  state  employ- 
ment service  was  able  to  get  for  applicants  declined  25  to 
38  per  cent.  The  committee  suggests:  long-term  planning 
of  public  works;  analysis  of  contracts  in  periods  of  depression 
and  selection  of  those  employing  the  greatest  amount  of 
labor;  extension  and  perfecting  of  free  employment  service; 
better  regulation  of  fee-charging  agencies ;  keeping  of  a 
regular  index  of  city  employment;  coordinated  action  in 
providing  for  homeless  men ;  follow-up  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Mayor's  Unemployment  Committees. 

The  report  is  made  public,  William  Hodson,  executive 
director  of  the  Welfare  Council  states,  "with  the  hope  that 
the  city  will  do  what  it  can  and  perhaps  that  the  mayor 
will  take  the  initiative  to  induce  industry  to  do  what  is 
possible  to  guard  now  against  an  unforeseen  emergency  such 
as  that  of  last  winter  which  sent  to  relief  and  family  service 
societies  hundreds  of  families  never  before  needing  such  help." 

NATURE  FOR  QROWTH 

"  A  MERICAN  Democracy,"  wrote  Walt  Whitman  in 
/\_  his  Autobiographia,  "in  its  myriad  personalities,  in 
factories,  work-shops,  stores,  offices — through  the  dense 
streets  and  houses  of  cities,  and  all  their  manifold  sophis- 
ticated life — must  be  either  fibred,  vitalized,  by  regular 
contact  with  outdoor  light  and  air  and  growths,  farm-scenes, 
animals,  fields,  trees,  birds,  sun-warmth  and  free  skies,  or 
it  will  morbidly  dwindle  and  pale."  With  this  and  the 
swinging  sentences  that  accompany  it  as  an  introduction, 
the  Regional  Plan  of  New  York  opens  the  fifth  volume  of 
its  Regional  Survey — Public  Recreation,  by  Lee  F.  Hanmer, 
director  of  the  Department  of  Recreation  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  in  collaboration  with  Thomas  Adams, 
Frederick  W.  Loede,  Jr.,  Charles  J.  Storey,  and  Frank  B. 
Williams.  New  Yorkers  have  not  had  cause  to  doubt  sun- 
warmth  during  the  past  weeks,  but  free  skies — or  even  free 
sidewalks,  for  that  matter — are  another  thing,  and  the  black 
and  white  farmyard  in  Central  Park  Zoo  is  hardly  adequate 
answer  for  the  farm-scenes  of  millions.  The  authors  of  this 
volume  point  out  the  many  chances  for  outdoor  fun  which 
the  metropolis  offers,  yet  which,  in  point  of  amount  and 
distribution  still  fall  so  short  of  what  might  and  can  be 
done.  Beyond  this  analysis  of  existing  fact  there  is  a  series 
of  recommendations  for  developing  a  well  balanced  park 
and  recreation  system  in  the  New  York  region,  chief  among 
which  are  the  suggestions  that  open  spaces  be  so  distributed 
throughout  the  area  as  to  lessen  the  necessity  for  traveling 
and  to  make  recreational  facilities  available  for  every-day 
.  use,  establishment  of  large  public  reservations  in  country 


areas,  and  provision  for  maximum  private  open  spaces 
around  dwelling  houses.  By  thinking  together  and  working 
ahead  much  might  be  done  to  abolish  the  disabilities  of  the 
city  for  the  play  both  of  children  and  of  grown-ups.  We 
suffer  them  individually,  but  only  collectively,  on  the  basis 
of  careful  fact  and  analysis  such  as  this  study  offers,  can 
they  be  alleviated. 

THE  LOCKED  BARN  DOOR 

TJEITERATING  its  belief  that  the  ends  of  psychiatry 
jLv  anQl  justice  are  the  same,  and  that  psychiatrists  are  in- 
terested not  in  coddling  the  criminal  but  in  treating  the 
mentally  sick  for  the  best  interests  of  both  themselves  and 
the  community,  the  special  committee  of  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association  on  the  legal  aspects  of  psychiatry  lists 
in  its  annual  report  for  1927-8  a  notable  series  of  steps  to 
draw  the  medical  and  legal  professions  together.  Preeminent 
among  these  is  the  cooperation  of  that  group  with  a  special 
committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association  to  consider 
mutual  problems,  and  the  special  report  recently  issued  by 
the  National  Crime  Commission  which  affirms  and  com- 
mends many  of  the  earlier  recommendations  of  the  psy- 
chiatric group,  particularly  as  to  the  disposal  of  convicted 
criminals  on  the  basis  of  impartial  psychiatric  study,  the 
permanent  segregation  of  the  incurably  inadequate  and  in- 
competent offenders,  and  the  release  upon  parole  of  only 
such  offenders  as  are  shown  by  psychiatric  examination  to 
be  suitable  for  restoration  to  community  life.  The  commit- 
tee reviews  in  the  course  of  its  report  a  number  of  the 
notable  criminal  cases  of  the  year,  pointing  out  that  it  is 
a  curious  paradox  that  in  many  instances,  like  that  of  young 
Edward  Hickman  whose  case  is  still  dragging  in  the  Cali- 
fornia courts,  psychiatrists  are  not  called  until  an  irreparable 
tragedy  has  occurred. 

"Had  Hickman  been  examined  after  his  earlier  crimes," 
the  committee  declares,  "had  he  been  given  an  examination 
when  he  was  arrested  for  forgery,  he  would  almost  certainly 
have  been  found  to  be  possessed  of  psycho-pathological  in- 
dications to  an  extent  indicating  confinement  and  observa- 
tion. In  this  way  the  spectacular  murder  which  made  him 
infamous  would  have  been  prevented.  .  .  .  Your  committee 
feels  that  it  might  be  helpful  in  making  clear  the  attitude 
of  psychiatrists  if  we  pointed  out  that  it  is  our  wish  and 
proposal  that  we  be  called  not  merely  when  the  major 
crimes  have  been  committed,  but  when  minor  crimes  have 
been  committed,  in  order  that  major  crimes  may  be  antici- 
pated and  provisions  made  to  prevent  their  occurrence." 

WHAT  THE  NIQHT  CLUBS  REALLY  ARE 

NOT  the  bright  white  lights  of  Broadway  but  the  dim 
interiors  of  quite  ordinary  looking  houses  on  quiet 
streets,  or  even  that  strangely  popular  apartment  next  door 
make  up  a  new  twist  in  the  moral  hazards  of  the  metropolis 
to  which  the  Committee  of  Fourteen  recently  called  atten- 
tion in  a  much  discussed  annual  report.  This  is  the  develop- 
ment of  speakeasy  clubs,  presenting  in  the  opinion  of  this 
committee  a  situation  as  serious,  if  not  more  so,  than  the 
Raines-law  hotels  of  evil  fame  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
During  the  past  year  trained  investigators  visited  157  night 
clubs  and  speakeasies:  of  these  132  were  definitely  identified 
with  prostitution  and  only  six,  the  largest  and  best  known, 
were  considered  worthy  of  the  verdict  "respectable."  It  has 
become  so  simple  to  buy  a  drink  in  New  York  that  the  mere 
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lure  of  bootleg  liquor  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  night  clubs 
going,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  most  of  them  can 
and  do  supply  other  forms  of  entertainment  for  customers 
who  desire  them.  The  "hostesses"  of  the  clubs  as  well  as 
the  "instructresses"  in  many  of  the  dance  studios  may  be 
occasional  or  professional  prostitutes;  or  if  the  supply  on 
hand  does  not  attract  the  customer,  the  proprietor  may 
send  out  for  others,  and  offer  the  convenience  of  a  bedroom 
upstairs  or  a  flat  around  the  corner. 

Unlike  the  old  houses  of  prostitution  or  the  Raines-law 
hotels,  the  night  clubs,  scattered  through  settled  residential 
districts,  attract  a  motley  clientele:  middle-aged  folks  from 
the  home-town  anxious  to  see  the  reputed  Bohemian  revels 
of  the  big  city;  young  New  Yorkers  in  search  of  fun  or 
novelty  or  merely  anxious  to  escape  the  overcrowded  family 
parlor  for  an  evening;  and  mingling  with  these,  experienced 
rounders  out  for  the  night  or  the  hired  runners  soliciting 
patronage  for  other  establishments  who  will  tell  you  of 
some  swell  place  they  know  about  and  slip  across  the  table 
a  card  which  informs  you  that  you  have  the  honor  of  being 
a  member  of  this  or  that  exclusive  "club."  The  unsophis- 
ticated may  come  and  go  with  no  suspicion  that  any  law 
other  than  the  Volstead  Act  is  being  violated.  Young  people 
who  have  come  to  look  on,  find  here  more  than  the  com- 
forts of  home  and  none  of  its  restraint.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  make  their  visit  so  attractive  that  night  life  will 
become  a  habit,  and  one  club  even  handed  out  cards  to  be 
taken  back  to  answer  parental  questions,  in  which  it  was 
advertised  as  a  school  of  literature,  dramatic  arts,  vocal 
training  and  dancing!  There  are  attractive  advertisements 
in  one  New  York  newspaper  for  girls  to  serve  as  in- 
structresses in  the  dance  studios,  "experience  unnecessary." 
And  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  it  is  from  these 
studios  that  the  hostesses  of  the  night  clubs  are  recruited. 
The  part  that  night  clubs  and  speakeasies  play  in  the  mak- 
ing of  new  prostitutes  is  the  subject  of  a  special  investiga- 
tion now  being  carried  on  by  the  Committee  of  Fourteen 
and  to  be  reported  in  the  fall. 

CRYSTAL  EASTMAN 

CRYSTAL  EASTMAN,  untimely  dead  in  her  rich 
middle  years,  carried  forward  the  "flaming  youth" 
traditions  of  her  generation  and  justified  them  by  solid 
achievement  as  informed  and  competent  worker  for  the 
common  good  through  social  research,  journalism,  and 
suffrage  and  pacifist  propaganda. 

Her  colorful  career  as  a  feminist,  her  insistence  on  main- 
taining, fifteen  years  ago,  her  own  identity  and  her  own 
name  after  marriage,  her  radical  views  on  marriage  and 
divorce  and  on  economic  independence  for  women,  made 
her  a  picturesque  figure  in  the  day's  news.  But  Crystal 
Eastman  had  enduring  work  to  her  credit.  Shortly  after 
her  graduation  from  Vassar  she  became  connected  with  the 
Pittsburgh  survey,  and  helped  make  the  first  rounded  study 
of  industrial  accidents,  published  under  the  title,  Work- 
Accidents  and  the  Law.  She  was  the  only  woman  member 
of  the  New  York  State  Employers'  Liability  Commission. 
She  served  as  chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Branch  of 
the  Woman's  Peace  Party  and  as  executive  of  the  American 
Union  Against  Militarism  during  the  years  when  frank 
disavowal  of  war  and  militarism  called  for  high-hearted 
courage  and  devotion  to  principle.  She  and  her  brother, 
Max  Eastman,  edited  The  Liberator,  successor  to  the  old 
Masses,  as  a  common  adventure  in  radical  journalism,  and 


made  of  it  a  pioneer  medium  for  the  "new"  poetry  and  art, 
as  well  as  economic  theory. 

Her  later  interest,  rooted  in  her  devotion  to  her  children, 
was  education.  She  studied  new  theories  of  child-care  and 
their  application  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  She  laid 
out  for  herself  busy  years  of  work  and  writing  in  this  field. 

Her  death  comes  after  nearly  a  year  of  indifferent  health, 
during  which  the  shock  of  her  husband's  sudden  death  and 
her  heavy  sense  of  responsibility  for  her  children's  support 
kept  her  from  taking  needed  rest.  Shortly  before  she  finally 
left  New  York,  early  in  the  spring,  she  said,  "I  hate  all 
this  pampering — there  are  so  many  interesting  things  to  do!" 
It  was  typical  of  her  enthusiasm,  her  impatience  with 
obstacles,  her  keen  joy  in  effort  and  in  achievement. 

STREET  ACCEPTS  THE  CHALLENQE 

ON  November  i,  Elwood  Street  will  leave  St.  Louis, 
where  for  seven  years  he  has  been  director  of  the 
Community  Fund  and  Council,  to  become  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  new  Community  Chest  of  Washington,  D.C. 

The  job  is  a  challenging  one.  That  is  the  chief  reason 
given  by  Mr.  Street  in  announcing  his  acceptance.  Skeptics 
have  always  said  that  Washington  is  one  city  where,  be- 
cause of  complexity  of  interests  and  fluctuation  of  popula- 
tion, a  community  chest  could  never  be  successful.  Who 
better  to  put  that  claim  to  the  test  than  a  man  who  has 
behind  him  the  successful  community  chests  of  Louisville 
and  St.  Louis? 

Just  as  the  chest  may  be  not  merely  a  financial  federa- 
tion but  a  center  and  rallying  point  for  civic  spirit,  so 
Washington,  physically  beautiful  beyond  other  cities,  may 
be  a  focal  point  in  the  national  development  of  social  welfare. 
We  congratulate  Mr.  Street  and  the  citizens  of  Washing- 
ton on  the  opportunity  that  lies  before  them. 

WISCONSIN  LEADS  THE  WAY  AQAIN 

A  LIBERAL  education  for  all  who  want  it  is  visioned 
in  a  new  scheme  of  adult  education  which  is  taking 
shape  in  Wisconsin,  under  the  guidance  of  the  state  univer- 
sity. The  new  plan  means  that  beginning  this  fall,  citizens 
of  Wisconsin  may  acquire  a  liberal  education  of  college  or 
university  grade,  without  the  usual  college  requirements  and 
limitations.  Such  courses  will  be  offered  for  the  first  time 
at  the  new  university-extension  center  in  Milwaukee.  Any 
student  who  follows  these  courses  for  ten  semesters  will  be 
.eligible  for  a  certificate  in  Liberal  Education,  though  work- 
ing toward  a  certificate  is  not  compulsory.  The  courses  in- 
clude groups  in  philosophy,  social  science,  history,  languages 
and  literature,  art,  biological  and  physical  science  and  home 
economics. 

APOLOQIES  TO  CALIFORNIA 

NOTHING  but  editorial  ineptitude  can  be  offered  in 
explanation  of  an  error  in  The  Survey  of  July  15 
(page  428),  wherein  the  infant  mortality  rate  of  California 
for  1927  was  said  to  have  been  125.8.  A  misreading  of  the 
tabular  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  attributed  to 
California  a  figure  which  belonged  to  Arizona.  The  Cali- 
fornia rate  was  almost  precisely  half  that  figure,  62.7.  Not 
the  least  humiliating  aspect  of  our  error  is  that  the  con- 
sistent and  well-known  excellence  of  California  in  public 
health  performance  should  have  made  the  statement  absurd 
prima  facie. 
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Paints,  Puppets  and  the  Potter's  Wheel 


c 


By  HELEN  L.  NEUMAN 


l  OME  to  order,  children.  Today  we  will  con- 
tinue the  still-life  group  we  began  last  week. 
Jane,  will  you  get  the  strawberry  box,  the 
bowl,  the  chianti  bottle  and  the  scarf  from  the 
cupboard  and  arrange  them  as  they  were  placed 
last  lesson?"  Then  forty  children  for  a  forty-minute 
period  painstakingly  copy  exactly  what  they  see  before 
them. 

"Will  you  each  get  the  materials  with  which  you  want 
to  work  today?"  And  thirty  children  in  a  different  school 
and  under  different  leadership  joyously  gather  what  they 
want  and  settle  down  to  three  hours  of  creative  work. 

The  former  method  of  "giving  a  drawing  lesson"  is  gen- 
erally used  except  in  some  modern  schools.  Is  it  because 
it  is  the  only  way  the  teachers  know?  Is  it  because  it  takes 
less  capable  instructors?  Is  it  because  the  antiquated  pro- 
grams planned  for  the  entire  school  year  must  be  followed 
by  those  in  the  "system"? 

FOR  four  years  the  School  Art  League  of  New  York 
City  has  tried  the  experiment  of  a  three-hour  Saturday 
morning  class  for  boys  and  girls  of  marked  talent,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Henry  E.  Fritz.  In  his  classroom  we 
are  not  present  at  a  "drawing  period."  One  boy  has  just 
finished  a  marionette  and  is  performing  with  this  puppet 
much  to  the  amusement  of  an  admiring  group  of  youngsters. 
A  large  canvas  in  the  corner  near  the  window  reveals  an 
ambitious  jungle  picture  of  two  elephants.  A  Negro  youth 
is  painting  a  Harlem  cabaret  scene.  A  girl  of  fifteen  has 
for  many  weeks  worked  first  in  charcoal,  then  in  paints, 


of  high  mentality.  The  advantage  to  such  a  child  of  work- 
ing in  an  environment  not  chronologically  but  intellectually 
his  own  is  important.  It  places  the  child  artist  in  an  at- 
mosphere where  he  will  be  free  of  worry  over  what  seems 
unattainable,  and  at  the  same  time  liberates  him  from  un- 
necessary discouragement. 

An  enthusiastic  philanthropist  told  the  following,  quite 
unconscious  of  her  responsibility  for  a  "misplacement,"  to 
borrow  a  vocational-guidance  term.  Through  her  influence 
a  boy  was  given  the  rare  opportunity  of  working  in  the 
atelier  of  a  famous  sculptor.  "And  he  failed,"  she  said, 
"he  was  not  at  all  the  talented  boy  we  believed  him  to  be." 
"How  do  you  know  that?"  asks  the  psychologist.  "Why, 
after  six  weeks  he  could  not  even  model  an  ear — he  would 
not  even  try,  though  the  model  was  before  him."  "Did 
the  boy  have  an  opportunity  to  use  other  materials  besides 
clay,  or  to  carry  out  his  own  ideas  ?"  The  child  had  had  no 
chance  to  find  himself.  His  work  had  been  arbitrarily  laid 
out  for  him,  and  when  he  did  not  respond  he  was  branded 
a  failure. 

The  group  of  which  I  speak  has  as  its  leader  an  artist 
who  is  also  a  psychologist,  one  who  understands  human 
material  as  well  as  art  media.  William  is  typical  of  the 
group.  He  arrived  one  Saturday  morning,  with  abound- 
ing eight-year-old  enthusiasm  and  a  shoebox  full  of  little 
clay  medels.  His  father  had  made  him  some  clumsy 
tools  with  which  the  boy  had  been  playing  at  his  clay 
for  several  years.  William  stayed  that  morning  and  was 
invited  to  return  the  following  week.  Then  he  was  asked 
to  come  for  the  rest  of  the  month.  During  that  time 


on  a  charming  group  of  dancers  on  the  green,  revealing  he  was  given  mental  tests  and  found  equal  to  work  with 
the  technique,  rhythm  and  feeling  of  a  mature  artist.  Two 
boys  are  soap-modelling;  a  third  is  fashioning  a  fantastic 
castle  and  garden  from  clay 
and  paint;  another  is  busy  at 
the  potter's  wheel.  A  girl  is 
working  out  her  design  for 
a  piece  of  wool  tapestry  and 
her  neighbor  is  making  Easter 
cards  from  a  linoleum  block. 
Often  the  youngsters  are  taken 
on  trips  after  class  to  exhibi- 
tions or  to  the  theater,  not  to 
copy  or  imitate  but  for  inspira- 
tion and  broadened  horizons. 
This  is  not  a  class  for  the 
average  child  who  expresses 
the  creative  urge,  nor  an 
opportunity  class  like  that  of 
Professor  Cizek  in  Vienna. 
It  is  to  enable  the  boy  and 
girl  of  unusual  ability  to 
work  freely  in  a  selected  group 


His  sister's  playroom,  as  it  looked  to  a 
twelve-year-old  member  of  the  class.  Sil- 
houette (next  page)  by  a  boy  of  sixteen 


the   group.     He   has   now  been    with    the   class    for    four 
years.     He   shows    unusual    talent   and    patience   and   very 

probably    has    found    his    life 
work. 

The  records  of  this  se- 
lected group  definitely  prove 
that  intelligence  and  balance 
here,  as  in  other  vocations, 
are  necessary  for  success.  The 
dull,  the  erratic  child  has  not 
been  able  to  keep  pace  with 
the  other  children.  The  class 
enrollment  is  limited  to  thirty 
with  a  waiting  list  of  ninety. 
Remembering  that  the  monthly 
invitation  to  remain  with  the 
class  is  withdrawn  when  it  is 
found  that  the  place  should 
be  given  to  a  girl  or  boy 
showing  greater  gifts,  it  is 
enlightening  to  know  that 
about  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
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children  have  remained  in  the  class  for  over  three  years. 
There  are  few  centers  where  the  child  eight  to  eighteen 
years  of  age  may  study  in  this  way. 
It  would  be  valuable  to  have  sta- 
tistical data  from  art  schools  show- 
ing how  many  students  make  good, 
how  many  switch  courses,  how  many 
drop  out,  how  many  who  graduate 
follow  the  careers  for  which  they 
have  spent  one,  two  or  three  years 
in  preparation  and  how  many  are 
forced  into  some  other  occupation 
because  of  lack  of  ability.  This  must 
not  be  considered  as  minimizing  the 
value  of  opportunity  for  the  less 
gifted.  The  more  avenues  for  cre- 
ative expression  we  open  to  every- 
one, the  more  satisfactory  lives,  from 
the  individual  and  the  community 
standpoint  we  make  possible.  At  the 
same  time,  special  art  education 


should  save  the  "average"  student  from  the  cruel  disappoint- 
ment of  preparing  for  a  career  for  which  he  is  unfitted. 
For  many  years  we  have  recognized 
musical  instruction  as  the  right  of 
the  talented  child.  Rich  or  poor,  he 
can  have  lessons  and  usually  an 
audition.  There  is  an  equal  need  for 
definite  recognition  of  this  other  ar- 
tistic field.  How  important  is  it  in 
the  educational  scheme  of  things? 
What  weight  should  be  given  to  the 
fostering  of  the  gifted  child?  At 
what  age  should  special  direction  be- 
gin? What  do  we  lose  by  waiting 
for  the  boy  or  girl  to  complete  his 
high  school  or  college  course  before 
he  finally  finds  he  belongs  in  an  art 
school?  Or  till  he  is  a  bread-winner, 
harnessed  to  a  routine  job,  instead  of 
in  a  field  of  work  offering  expression 
for  his  special  interests  and  abilities? 


The  Traveling  Teacher 


By  MARY  L.  ELY 


A  last,  at  long,  long  last —  '  began  the  traveling 
teacher's  first  letter.  And  this  betrays  at  once 
the  fact  that  the  letter  is  not  the  real  beginning 
of  the  story.  You  must  go  back  five  or,  if  you 
prefer,  forty-five  years  to  find  that. 

You  can  begin  with  a  club  of  working  women  formed 
in  the  early  eighteen-eighties  upon  what  were  then  the 
boldly  radical  principles  of  self-government,  non-sectarian- 
ism and  self-support.  Later  there  was  a  federation  of  these 
clubs,  known  until  1920  as  the  National  League  of  Women 
Workers.  In  those  perilous  times  just  after  the  War,  the 
league  fled  from  the  danger  of  confusion  with  other 
"W.  W.'s"  to  the  safety  offered  by  the  harmless  though 
misrepresentative  name  which  it  still  bears — the  National 
League  of  Girls'  Clubs. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  elect  to  go  back  just  five  years 
you  will  find  the  beginning  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Education  Department  of  the  league.  In  the  summer  of 
1921  the  Bryn  Mawr  Summer  School  for  Women  Workers 
in  Industry  held  its  first  session  and  eight  or  nine  of  its 
eight-odd  students  were  members  of  the  league.  These 
girls  came  back  to  their  clubs  to  tell  their  fellow-members 
of  the  possibility  of  a  new  sort  of  education.  Out  of  the 
dissatisfaction  with  club  programs  and  the  vision  of  a  new 
purpose  which  might  transform  them,  the  Education  De- 
partment emerged. 

The  first  work  of  the  department  was  to  offer  evening 
classes  wherever  interest  was  shown  and  a  qualified  leader 
could  be  found.  Two  years  later  the  league  opened  a  sum- 
mer school  on  Long  Island.  The  students  came  from  small- 
town clubs  as  well  as  the  larger  ones,  and  once  more,  as 
in  the  case  of  Bryn  Mawr  Summer  School,  returning  stu- 
dents fired  their  fellow  club-members  with  a  desire  for 
education.  Requests  for  classes  began  to  come  into  the 
national  office  from  mill  villages  and  factory  towns  where 
experience  made  us  despair  of  finding  local  teachers.  The 


only  solution  that  suggested  itself  was  a  traveling  teacher, 
with  a  weekly  circuit  of  classes  in  villages  and  small  towns. 
This  meant  a  quest  for  funds,  for  a  teacher  and  for  an 
experimental  "circuit."  And  so,  finally,  we  come  to  the 
first  letter  again: 

At  last,  at  long,  long  last,  it  is  a  real  traveling  teacher  who 
is  writing  to  you.  My  classes  are  arranged  for  four  nights 
of  each  week  and  last  night  I  met  the  first  of  them.  After 
much  discussion  the  girls  decided  that  they  want  a  course  in 
social  history — something  about  the  development  of  women's 
opportunities.  So  the  woman  question  it  is  to  be. 

The  next  letter  said: 

Contrary  to  all  previous  traditions,  I  mean  to  start  the 
"women's  opportunities"  course  on  the  great  woman  theory  of 
history,  omitting  the  significant  nameless  ones  who  are  the  play- 
things of  industrial  revolutions.  I'll  start  with  A  Doll's  house 
to  precipitate  the  problem,  and  then  go  back  to  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft  and  the  curious  coincidence  (?)  that  the  rights  of 
women  burst  forth  only  about  ten  years  after  the  rights  of 
man  and  that  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  nobody 
seemed  much  excited  about  anybody's  rights  and  then  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  excitement  about  everybody's  rights. 

The  next  day: 

Last  night  I  met  my  second  class.  There  were  twenty-five 
present,  and  I  think  that  is  too  many,  but  the  discussion  zipped 
along  beautifully.  There  were  a  good  many  prejudices — the 
white  collar  prejudice  and  the  notion  I  often  meet  that  it  is 
wicked  to  enjoy  life  too  much.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
desire  for  social  psychology  but  more  of  them  wanted  modern 
drama.  The  danger  is  that  a  drama  course  smacks  of  "culture" 
but  I  think  one  or  two  meetings  would  set  that  straight. 

The  problem  presented  by  the  third  and  fourth  groups 
had  each  to  be  approached  from  its  own  angle,  but  in  all 
cases  the  point  of  departure  was  not  an  academic  subject 
but  a  human  situation  in  which  the  girls  were  interested. 
Academic  fields  of  knowledge,  were,  however,  diligently 
dug  into  for  everything  they  could  contribute  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  chosen  problem. 
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The  method  of  teaching? 
at  all: 

We  had  a  glorious  discussion  last  night.  I  don't  know 
how  it  happens.  I  introduce  some  simple  facts  of  a  most  unin- 
teresting kind  and  then 
they  produce  all  the  rest 
or  pull  it  out  of  me.  A 
teacher  can  be  a  great 
inspiration  but  pupils 
can  be  more  of  one! 

Not  all  the  letters, 
however,  were  in  this 
vein. 

I  had  a  trial  and  tribulation  last  night.  The  girls  said  they 
did  not  like  discussion  and  that  in  the  future  I  should  talk  and 
they  would  not.  They  said  they  did  not  want  to  talk  because 
they  had  nothing  worth  while  to  say.  They  wanted  to  find 
out  something! 

There  were  other  problems,  too,  that  seemed  to  demand 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  defy  solution: 

When  I  talked  with  you  about  democratization  of  knowU 
edge  being  the  logical  successor  of  democratization  of  political 
rights,  and  material  wealth  and  the  other  good  things  of  earth, 
I  did  not  see  the  sinister  side — the  shadow  of  the  machine  which 
is  so  essential  to  democratization.  Surely  the  loss  of  hand- 
made beauty  is  the  most  terrible  challenge  that  adult  educa- 
tion has  to  meet.  But,  in  the  meantime  it  remains  the  educa- 
tion of  the  few — of  the  very  few — very  far  removed  from  our 
ideal  of  universal  education.  Here  is  a  dilemma!  What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  it? 

And  this: 

Should  education  be  life-long?  The  tragedy  of  it  is  that 
it  has  to  be  life-short!  This  effort  to  educate  ourselves  and 
other  people  within  the  limits  of  a  lifetime  is  like  putting  ten 
pennies  into  your  pocket  and  starting  out  to  buy  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank.  And  so  many  of  those  ten  pennies  must  go 
to  pay  for  keeping  alive  and  fed  and  rested  and  attending  to 
human  relationships! 

There  was  no  problem  that  was  more  puzzling  and  per- 
sistent than  the  one  summed  up  in  the  two  words,  What 
next?  For  many  reasons,  of  which  the  cost  was  one  of  the 
most  important,  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  a  traveling 
teacher  in  any  one  district  for  a  period  longer  than  a  year. 
A  local  teacher  and  local  financial  support  must  be  found  if 
the  work  was  to  go  on.  Contrary  to  our  fears,  the  first 
problem  was  readily  solved.  Among  the  faculty  group  of 
a  college  town  nearby  we  found  several  men  and  women 
who  had  been  watching  our  experiment  with  interest  and 
understanding.  One  of  them  was  willing  to  carry  it  on. 

The  second  problem — that  of  securing  the  necessary 
money — was  taken  out  of  our  hands.  Our  students  elected 
local  committees  and  secured  pledges  of  support.  Where 
our  explanations  had  met  but  lukewarm  response,  the  stu- 
dents' own  stories  of  what  the  classes  had  meant  to  them 
proved  effective.  And  thus  it  has  been  possible  for  the 
two  most  promising  classes  to  continue  for  a  second  year. 
Writing  of  one  of  them,  the  teacher  reports : 

I  have  no  words  other  than  enthusiastic  ones  for  the  meet- 
ings. The  girls  who  attend  the  class  are  interested,  intelligent 
and  interesting.  There  is  a  wide  variation  in  occupation  and 
status,  but  agreement  in  toleration,  curiosity  and  kindliness. 

Now,  this  is  the  story  of  our  success  so  far  as  we  have 
succeeded.  The  story  of  our  failures  is  longer  and  more 
instructive.  I  have  here  been  concerned  to  present  only  the 
facts  which  show  that  the  thing  we  have  been  trying  to  do 
can  be  done  and  that  it  is  infinitely  worth  doing. 
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A  BOOK  LIST  of  150  titles  based  on  the  likes  of  boys  from 
one  to  sixteen  years  of  age  has  been  issued  by  the  Boys  Work 
Committee  of  the  Baltimore  Rotary 
Club.  "In  the  selection  of  the  books 
the  criterion  was  not  what  theorists  or 
experts  might  think  that  boys  should 
read,  but  the  f.'.ct  that  the  books  are 
those  they  actually  do  like."  Unlike 
many  similar  lists,  this  is  intended  not 
only  for  the  use  of  teachers,  parents 
and  club  leaders,  but  for  boys  them- 
selves. It  is  attractively  arranged,  with  brief  descriptive  notes 
on  each  book  and  many  pen  and  ink  sketches,  to  appeal  to  the 
boys  themselves  and  to  arouse  their  interest  in  the  wholesome 
books  the  list  suggests. 

THE  REPORT  of  a  survey  of  the  world's  student  popula- 
tion, begun  in  1926,  has  been  published  by  the  International 
Student  Service  of  the  World's  Student  Christian  Federation. 
The  survey  was  made  by  Eleanor  M.  Latham,  secretary  of 
the  organization.  The  report  gives  the  total  number  of  men 
and  women  students  for  41  countries,  the  number  of  native 
and  foreign  students  in  each,  the  proportion  of  native  students 
per  10,000  of  population,  and  a  brief  summary  of  the  number, 
type  and  location  of  colleges  and  universities  in  the  several 
countries.  Among  other  interesting  facts,  the  survey  reveals 
that  Paris,  with  more  than  6,000  foreign  students,  is  the  larg- 
est foreign  student  center  in  the  world,  with  Prague,  Vienna, 
London  and  Berlin  next  in  the  order  named.  New  York, 
the  first  American  city  named,  is  eighth  on  the  list  with  1,208 
foreign  students.  Boston  and  Berkeley  are  twentieth  and 
twenty-first  on  the  list,  preceded  by  Liege,  Beirut  (Syria), 
Zagreb  (Yugoslavia),  Athens,  and  several  other  European 
centers.  The  three  other  American  cities  on  this  list  of  thirty- 
nine  students  centers  are  Chicago  (24),  Washington  (33)  and 
Ann  Arbor  (37).  The  total  number  of  foreign  students  in 
all  American  centers  (3,939)  is  less  than  two-thirds  the  number 
in  Paris. 

SOME  of  the  experiments  going  forward  within  the  public 
schools  with  the  aim  of  making  the  public  school  program 
more  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  early  adolescence  are 
presented  in  a  new  bulletin,  Creating  a  Curriculum  for 
Adolescent  Youth,  published  by  the  Research  Division  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  (1201  Sixteenth  Street  N. 
W.,  Washington,  D.  C.).  This  bulletin  "offers  a  bird's  eye 
view  of  what  has  already  been  accomplished  in  the  junior  high 
school  field  .  .  .for  study  and  discussion  by  teaching  groups 
throughout  the  country."  It  includes  "a  summary  of  state- 
ments as  to  the  purposes  of  the  junior  high  school,  a  discussion 
of  the  issues  to  be  faced  by  local  school  boards  preliminary  to 
the  adoption  of  the  junior  high  school  plan  of  organization, 
an  analysis  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  programs  of  studies 
in  different  sized  schools,  together  with  a  summary  of  the 
trends  of  research  findings." 

A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  for  the  help  of  "parents,  teachers,  club 
women  and  others  who  wish  ...  to  carry  on  individual  or 
group  study  of  child  and  family  problems" 
is  offered  by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  under  the  title,  The  Child  and 
the  Home  (University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.).  Ernest  R. 
Groves,  research  professor  of  sociology, 
has  arranged  the  books  here  listed  under 
three  headings,  The  Child,  Parenthood, 
Family  Problems,  with  sub-heads  in  each  division.  The  bulletin 
also  contains  three  outlines  for  reading  courses,  a  list  of  articles 
on  The  Child  in  current  magazines,  and  nine  books  on  The 
Mind  of  Youth.  In  his  foreword,  Professor  Groves  offers: 
"If  anyone  who  wishes  additional  references  will  send  an 
addressed  envelope,  I  will  forward  a  special  bibiliography." 
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"We  Are  Tired  of  Being  a  Problem" 


By  LUCY  P.  GARNER 


I 


'  WOULD  like  to  say  first  that  we  members  of  the 
National  Industrial  Assembly  have  come  together  to 
talk  over  the  problems  facing  us  as  women  in  industry. 
As  one  of  our  girls  has  said,  'We  are  tired  of  being 
a  problem ;  we  want  to  do  something  about  it.'  " 
In  these  words,  a  woman  worker  from  a  southern  tobacco 
factory  at  the  convention  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  in  Sacramento  introduced  the  "findings"  of  the 
industrial  assembly.  The  assembly  is  an  informal  gather- 
ing of  industrial  workers  from  local  associations  held  in 
connection  with  the  biennial  conventions.  It  has  proved 
useful  in  giving  a  general  sense  of  direction  to  the  national 
program.  Planned  around  a  topic  chosen  after  careful 
study  by  a  committee  of  girls  from  different  sections  of  the 
United  States  and  prepared  for  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
by  many  local  industrial  departments,  it  fairly  represents 
the  ideas  and  aspirations  of  the  more  thoughtful  of  the 
association's  industrial  membership.  This  in  turn  is  a 
representative,  if  not  a  large,  cross-section  of  younger  in- 
dustrial women  workers,  white  and  Negro,  foreign  and 
native-born,  married  and  single,  union  and  non-union. 

The    chairman    of    the    assembly's    findings    committee 

rightly    interpreted    her    group.      As    the    theme    of    the 

assembly  the  same  idea  had  been  phrased:   How  Women 

Workers  Can  Improve  Industry,  with  education  and  organ- 

zation  emphasized  as  the  special  tools  to  be  tried. 

FOR  six  months  the  National  Industrial  Department  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  been  collecting  the  actual  ex- 
periences of  girls  who  are  experimenting  on  however  small 
a  scale  with  "improving  industry."  The  experiments  cover 
a  wide  range,  some  of  them  involving  immediate  dealing 
with  actual  shop  conditions,  others  more  careful  study  and 
complex  methods  of  attack.  Here  are  a  few  random 
samples : 

A  committee  is  formed  in  a  plant  to 
deal  with  "the  boss"  about  the  sanitation 
of  the  lavatories;  a  squad  working  on  a 
certain  process  protests  a  new  wage-pay- 
ment plan  that  means  a  wage  cut  and 
actually  makes  an  elaborate  "industrial 
democracy"  scheme  function  as  an  effect- 
ive protest;  an  industrial  club  raises  ques- 
tions that  induce  a  community  chest  ex- 
ecutive to  denounce  the  policy  of  deducting 
wage-earners'  contributions  from  their 
pay  envelopes ;  a  legislative  committee  with 
the  help  of  the  Consumers'  League  traces 
the  progress  of  a  night-work  bill  through 
the  legislature  and  has  telegrams  and 
letters  sent  by  industrial  workers;  testi- 
mony is  carefully  collected  in  a  group  of 
cities  on  workers'  attitudes  toward  a 


shorter  work-week;  fifty-three  girls  in  one  community  with 
the  help  of  the  Women's  Bureau  begin  systematic  record- 
keeping  of  hours  and  earnings;  a  week-end  conference  of 
industrial  workers  with  the  help  of  an  economist  try  to 
analyze  their  own  unemployment  experience  and  prepare 
to  make  that  experience  available  as  a  contribution  toward 
public  recognition  of  the  problem. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  study  the  whole  collection  of 
incidents  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  present  industrial 
situation.  They  are  mentioned  here  for  another  reason : 
What  is  behind  this  interest  in  action,  in  a  field  in  which 
action  beyond  the  doing  of  a  routine  job  is  not  generally 
expected  of  the  rank-and-file  ? 

WHILE  the  idea  of  workers'  functioning  is  part  of 
a  trend  set  in  motion  by  the  very  existence  of  in- 
dustrial workers'  groups,  even  in  community  organizations 
like  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  another  explanation  seems  pertinent. 
It  has  to  do  both  with  the  impetus  and  the  results  of  work- 
ers' education. 

Everyone  in  touch  with  students  from  summer  schools 
for  industrial  women  workers  or  local  labor  colleges  knows 
that,  like  all  vital  education,  workers'  education  raises  prob- 
lems as  well  as  answers  them.  Many  leaders  in  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
industrial  groups — members  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  recent  assembly,  for  example — have  attended  Bryn 
Mawr,  Wisconsin,  the  Southern  Summer  School,  or  even 
Brookwood,  where  they  have  gained  not  only  understand- 
ing of  their  industrial  experience  but  also  a  quickened  sense 
of  social  responsibility.  Particularly  to  non-union  girls 
working  in  unorganized  communities  or  trades,  such  an 
experience  means  difficult  adjustments  afterwards.  How 
express  the  responsibility  to  one's  fellow-workers  which 
workers'  education  awakens?  What  channels  are  there  for 
making  the  new  ideas  known?  How  relate  one's  self  to 
community  enterprise?  To  form  local 
study  groups,  to  stimulate  workers'  educa- 
tion  projects  in  one's  own  community,  to 
help  raise  money  to  send  other  girls  to 
summer  school,  to  participate  in  confer- 
t.  ences  on  workers'  problems — these  an- 
swers most  frequently  given,  are  good,  but 
not  always  sufficient. 

"After  you  go  to  Bryn  Mawr,  you 
ought  to  take  two  years  at  Brookwood," 
said  an  intelligent  trade-unionist  to  an 
equally  intelligent  non-union  girl  who  had 
said  at  the  committee  meeting  that  girls 
needed  help  in  z/tt'n^  summer  school  ex- 
perience. "Yes,  and  when  you  get  through 
Brookwood,  you'll  have  the  same  ques- 
tion," was  the  persistent  reply.  For  work- 
The  Womans  Press  ers  '"  many  situations,  the  reply  was  sound. 
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From  the  Findings  of  the  Industrial 
Assembly  of  the  Y.W.C.A. 

IN  attempting  to  improve  industry  we  must  recognize 
the  primary  importance  of  education.  We  do  not 
mean  by  education  the  accumulation  of  facts,  but  rather 
that  understanding,  knowledge  and  appreciation  which 
make  women  workers  conscious  that  they  have  a  con- 
tribution to  make  to  industrial  life,  and  help  them  in 
finding  better  methods  by  which  they  as  individuals  or 
groups  may  make  this  contribution.  We  recognize  educa- 
tion not  alone  in  terms  of  what  we  know,  but  what  we 
are  and  what  we  do.  We  feel  that  it  is  now  of  utmost 
urgency  that  our  studying  lead  us  directly  into  some 
action  by  which  we  may  improve  industry.  We  consider 
the  collection  and  use  of  facts  a  constructive  method  of 
improving  industry. 

An  industrial  girl  as  an  individual  has  facts  gained 
from  first-hand  experience.  These  she  may  use  in  report- 
ing violation  of  law,  in  proving  the  need  for  improved 
conditions  in  a  particular  plant,  in  reporting  her  ex- 
periences to  outside  groups  and  thereby  promoting  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  industry  and  industrial 
workers,  and  helping  to  mould  public  opinion.  More 
effective  is  the  bringing  together  of  such  first-hand  ex- 
periences and  the  pooling  of  facts  contributed  by  a  group 
of  girls  to  get  a  picture  of  the  whole,  which  is  needed 
before  a  group  can  act  together  to  improve  industry. 


As  a  result  of  this  discussion,  the  committee  asked  help  of 
the  national  industrial  department  in  a  survey  of  how 
workers  might  more  effectively  function  in  industry  and  in 
the  community.  Ethel  Smith,  of  the  Women's  Trade 
Union  League,  directed  the  study  (Applying  Workers'  Edu- 
cation— mimeographed  report)  which  provided  stimulus 
and  material  for  the  committee's  next  steps.  The  commit- 
tee then  decided  to  put  before  the  Sacramento  convention 
the  task  of  experimenting  in  the  education  they  were  acquir- 
ing for  the  definite  purpose  of  "improving  industry." 

But  experience  and  learning  form  a  circle,  and  the  edu- 
cational process  is  as  likely  to  result  from   trying  to  deal 


with  a  problem  as  it  is  to  be  an  impetus  to  attacking  prob- 
lems. The  conception  of  workers  as  a  functioning  group 
may  therefore  in  many  cases  afford  an  incentive  for  genuine 
workers'  education.  The  difficulties  of  interesting  women 
workers  in  economics  and  in  labor  organization  are  fre- 
quently voiced.  They  can  never  be  solved  by  a  simple 
formula ;  but  the  experience  represented  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
industrial  assembly  would  seem  to  indicate  the  value  of  an 
appeal  to  action,  of  starting  with  the  concrete,  of  practicing 
responsibility,  and  learning,  sometimes  through  risk  and 
failure,  the  necessity  for  further  education  and  also  the 
need  and  the  costliness  of  building  an  organization  to 
make  possible  an  expression  of  citizenship. 

The  process  has  its  limitations  and  its  dangers.  Without 
careful  analysis  of  recent  experience,  added  to  experience 
of  the  past,  there  is  risk  of  what  someone  has  well  called 
"the  glorification  of  the  fragmentary." 

A  start  in  analyzing  these  experiences  was  made  by  the 
"findings  committee"  of  six  girls  who  organized  the  results 
of  the  assembly  discussions  and  brought  out  some  of  their 
underlying  significance  in  the  report  which  goes  from  the 
assembly  to  industrial  groups  all  over  the  country.  Courage, 
too,  was  gained  from  a  sense  of  fellowship  with  other 
workers  and  from  contact  with  pioneer  leaders  among  in- 
dustrial women.  This,  plus  the  realism  gained  from  ex- 
perience, was  a  part  of  the  assembly's  answer  to  the  problem 
of  the  risks  involved. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  expressly  stated  that  neither  the 
industrial  workers  nor  the  staff  who  worked  with  them 
labored  under  the  delusion  that  no  other  groups  have  a  part 
in  improving  industry.  Management,  the  public,  the  own- 
ers, all  the  varieties  of  "expert" — these  still  have  their 
place.  But  the  industrial  assembly  is  concerned  with  women 
workers,  who,  with  far  less  frequency,  are  recognized  as 
having  a  positive  part  to  play  in  the  undertaking.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  without  social  significance  that  even  a  small  group 
of  women  industrial  workers  should  express  their  determina- 
tion, after  enough  experience  to  know  something  of  the 
meaning  of  their  words,  to  "bend  every  effort  toward  .  .  . 
the  making  possible  of  a  more  complete  expression  of 
citizenship  in  industry  on  the  part  of  women  workers." 


Fifteen  Years  of  the  Minimum  Wage 


By  ETHEL  M.  JOHNSON 


FIFTEEN  years  ago  last  month  (July,  1913)  the 
Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Law — the  first  legis- 
lation of  the  kind  in  the  United  States — went  into 
effect.  What  have  fifteen  years  of  this  law  meant  to 
working  women  and  girls  in  Massachusetts? 

Mandatory  minimum  wage  laws  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  have  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Many  believe  as  a  result  of  these 
decisions,  that  the  Massachusetts  law  is  the  only  type  of 
minimum  wage  legislation  the  Supreme  Court  as  now  con- 
stituted would  uphold.  In  view  of  the  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, it  may  be  worth  while  to  ask  how  the  Massachusetts 
law  came  to  be  enacted;  what  it  has  accomplished;  and 
why  it  stands  when  laws  elsewhere  have  met  with  defeat 
in  the  courts. 

In    1910,    the    Massachusetts    Consumers'    League,    the 


Women's  Trade  Union  League,  and  the  Women's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union  induced  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  to  look  into  the  matter  of  women's  wages  in  this 
state.  A  committee  was  appointed  in  1911  to  find  out 
what  wages  working  girls  were  actually  getting,  and  how 
they  lived.  The  committee  made  a  study  of  the  wages  of 
women  and  girls  in  cotton  mills,  laundries,  candy  factories, 
and  retail  stores.  They  found  that  many  women  were 
working  for  four  and  five  dollars  a  week  and  even  less. 

The  committee  felt  that  no  industry  should  depend  upon 
underpaid  working  girls.  The  legislature  agreed  with  this. 
The  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Law  was  passed  in 
1912,  and  the  Minimum  Wage  Commission  appointed  to 
administer  it  the  following  year.  Perhaps  the  textile  strike 
in  Lawrence  at  this  time  made  the  legislature  more  sensi- 
tive to  labor  problems  than  might  otherwise  have  been  the 
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case.  The  law  established  a  commission  of  three  persons. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  investigate  the  wages 
of  women  in  any  occupation  where  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  a  substantial  number  are  receiving  less  than  is  needed 
to  meet  the  cost  of  healthful  living.  If  this  is  found  to  be 
the  case,  it  is  then  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  form  a 
wage  board  for  that  occupation. 

These  wage  boards  are  made  up  of  an  equal  number 
of  representatives  of  the  employers  and  of  women  employes 
in  the  occupation  in  question,  and  of  the  public.  The  com- 
mission determines  the  size  of  the  wage  board  and  selects 
the  employer  and  employe  members  from  the  nominations 
submitted. 

When  the  wage  board  members  reach  agreement,  they 
send  their  recommendations  to  the  minimum  wage  commis- 
sion. If  the  commission  approves  the  report  of  the  wage 
board,  it  enters  a  wage  decree  after  a  public  hearing.  These 
wage  decrees  are  recommendations  from  the  minimum  wage 
commission  to  employers  in  the  occupation  throughout  the 
state  that  they  pay  their  women  employes  not  less  than  the 
rates  specified. 

Minimum  wage  decrees  are  now  in  effect  in  Massachu- 
setts in  twenty  occupations  employing  something  like  90,000 
women  and  girls — nearly  one-fifth  of  all  the  women  gain- 
fully employed  in  the  state.     The  occupations 
covered  by  decrees  are  mainly  factory  indus- 
tries. 

The  minimum  rates  for  women  of  ordinary 
ability  under  these  decrees  range  from  $13  a 
week  under  the  candy  decree  to  $15  a  week 
under  the  men's  clothing  and  raincoat  decree. 
The  minimum  rate  under  the  retail  store  de- 
cree is  $14  for  women  nineteen  years  of  age 
and  with  a  year's  experience  in  the  occupation, 
with  special  minimum  rates  of  $10  and  $12 
a  week  for  inexperienced  girls,  according  to 
their  age. 

Something  of  what  these  rates  mean  to  many  working 
women  is  indicated  by  the  following  illustrations.  In  1919, 
a  year  when  wages  for  organized  labor  were  high,  nine  out 
of  every  ten  women  in  laundries  inspected  in  the  state  were 
working  for  less  than  $13  a  week.  Of  the  girls  employed 
in  retail  stores,  four  out  of  every  five  were  receiving  under 
$14  a  week.  Minimum  rates  of  $13.50  and  $14  a  week 
have  meant  a  very  real  improvement  to  many  of  them. 

After  a  wage  decree  has  been  entered,  the  commission  is 
required  by  law  to  inspect  the  records  of  employers  in  that 
occupation  to  see  whether  they  are  paying  the  rates  recom- 
mended. If  they  are  not  and  the  commission  cannot  induce 
them  to  do  so,  the  commission  must  then  publish  their  names 
as  not  complying  with  the  decree.  This  is  the  only  penalty 
for  failure  to  pay  the  minimum  rate,  and  it  is  why  the 
Massachusetts  law  is  called  recommendatory. 

Certain  provisions  of  the  law,  however,  are  mandatory 
and  carry  a  penalty  for  non-compliance.  These  are  the 
provisions  requiring  employers  to  post  the  commission's 
notices  regarding  wage  boards  and  wage  decrees,  to  keep 

records  of  the  wages 
of  women  employes 
and  to  permit  the  com- 
mission and  its  agents 
to  inspect  these  records. 
This  helps  to  secure 
compliance  with  the 
wage  decrees.  The 


main  factor,  however, 
in  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  is  the  influence 
of  public  opinion. 

The  great  majority 
of  employers  under  all 
the  decrees,  including 
those  for  the  laundry, 
retail  store  and  paper  box  occupations,  accept  the  commis- 
sion's recommendations  and  pay  at  least  minimum  rates 
specified.  Many  pay  more.  It  is  their  cooperation,  and  the 
interest  and  support  of  the  public  that  have  made  possible 
the  successful  oeration  of  the  law. 

The  future  of  minimum  wage  legislation  in  Massachu- 
setts is  a  matter  of  education  and  administration,  rather 
than  of  legislation.  There  is  no  likelihood  that  any  further 
effort  will  be  made  to  change  the  recommendatory  nature 
of  the  law.  Its  constitutionality  is  apparently  assured.  No 
measures  of  any  kind  affecting  the  law  have  been  introduced 
since  1923.  The  Recess  Commission  on  Unemployment 
and  Minimum  Wage  which  reported  that  year  made  no 
recommendation  for  legislative  changes.  There  is  little 
prospect  that  any  attempt  to  modify  or  repeal  the  law 
would  meet  with  success. 

This  does  not  mean  that  minimum  wage 
problems  have  been  solved.  The  successful 
enforcement  of  the  law  depends  upon  public 
opinion,  aroused  by  publicity  and  education. 
Full  information  should  be  published  regard- 
ing the  work  of  the  commission,  the  existing 
wage  conditions  in  occupations  studied,  and  the 
effects  of  the  wage  decrees  as  shown  by  the 
inspections  following  their  entrance.  The  pub- 
lic, the  employers  in  occupations  affected,  and 
the  women  employes  for  whose  benefit  the  law 
was  enacted,  are  entitled  to  this  information. 
The  direct  purpose  of  the  minimum  wage 
law  is  to  protect  working  women  and  girls  from  being  ex- 
ploited by  wages  inadequate  for  decent,  healthful  living. 
It  has  resulted  in  improved  wage  conditions  for  many. 
Indirectly  it  helps  employers  as  well  as  employes,  for  it  serves 
to  protect  those  who  want  to  deal  fairly  with  their  workers 
from  competition  with  those  who  are  less  enlightened.  It 
often  stimulates  employers  to  more  effective  methods.  It 
helps  remedy  one  of  the  causes  of  restlessness  and  dissatis- 
faction among  employes.  Through  the  work  of  the  wage 
boards,  it  has  helped  to  bring  about  better  understanding 
and  consequently  better  relations  between  employers  and 
employes. 


THE  ANNUAL  report  of  the  Consumers'  Cooperative  Services 
(54  Irving  Place,  New  York  City)  is  of  general  interest  for 
two  reasons.  First,  it  presents  an  easily  intelligible  balance 
sheet,  supplemented  by  an  eight  years'  summary  and  a  graph 
of  triumphant  purple  and  orange  setting  forth  a  successful 
experience  in  cooperative  business  enterprise.  From  a  total 
business  of  $100,000  in  1920  to  $500,000  in  1927,  this  group 
of  cooperative  cafeterias  and  food-shops  has  shown  steady  and 
rapid  growth.  In  addition  to  this  significant  and  heartening 
financial  statement,  the  report  contains  "Comments  from  the 
Editor  of  the  Crier,"  in  which  Stuart  Chase  discusses  co- 
operation as  an  economic  movement  "looking  toward  a  better 
distribution  of  wealth,"  and  as  a  social  movement  "looking 
toward  better  relationships  between  producer  and  consumer, 
between  buyer  and  seller,  between  worker  and  manager." 
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HUMAN  MIGRATION  AND  THE  FUTURE,  by  J.  W.  Gregory.    Lippin- 
cott.     218   pp.     Price  $5.00   postpaid  of   The   Survey. 


THE   best  thing  about  this   book  is   its  insistence 
on   the   need   of   further   comprehensive   study   of 
the  great  phenomenon  of  human  migration.    The 
next  best  thing  is  its  conception  of  emigration  as 
a  world    problem,    involving    many    international 
considerations   and   soluble  only   on   the   broad   grounds   of 
international  ethics.    The  poorest  thing  about  it  is  its  lack 
of  vision. 

Professor    Gregory    sums    up    his    own    convictions    on 
page  32:  "My  own  impression  is  that  the  effects  of  migra- 
tion on  both  the  countries  whence  the  migrants  come  and 
whither  they  go   are,   under  present 
conditions,  highly  beneficial,  and  that 
the  evils   attributed   to  it   are   exag- 
gerated   and    overdrawn."     He    ac- 
cordingly   surveys    the    future    from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  overcrowded 
Europe,    suffering    from    unemploy- 
ment,   and    finds    in    emigration    a 
remedy  which  will  relieve  the  coun- 
tries  of  source   and   benefit   the   re- 
ceiving countries. 

Professor  Gregory  is  not  the  first 
European  writer  to  advocate  emigration  as  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  post-War  European  ills  and  we  are  likely  to 
hear  still  more  of  this  argument  in  the  future.  It  is  there- 
fore highly  important  to  understand  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples involved.  Ever  since  men  began  to  think  about  such 
things,  emigration  has  seemed  to  be  a  natural  and  direct 
remedy  for  overpopulation  and  unemployment.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  contemporary  conditions  which  the 
members  of  this  school  propose  to  remedy  by  emigration 
have  arisen  at  the  close  of  the  heaviest  century  and  a  half 
of  emigration  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  that  period  there  was  immeasurably  more 
unoccupied  land  than  there  is  today,  and  immeasurably 
smaller  surplus  population  groups  that  needed  to  be  dis- 
posed of. 

The  remedy  has  been  persistently  and  continuously  ap- 
plied,   and    the    disease    has   grown    steadily   worse.     The 
restrictionists  of  the  world  have  a  right  to  ask  Professor 
Gregory  and  his  fellows  what  reason  they  can  bring  for- 
ward to  show 
that    if    just 
one  more  dose 
is  administered 
the      patient 
will   recover. 
They    must 
also    recognize 
frankly  that  in 
a    relatively 
short  time  the 


medicine  will  run  out.  Professor  Gregory  makes  very 
careful  and  interesting  computations  of  the  volume  of  sur- 
plus population  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  and  of 
the  available  areas  to  which  it  might  be  sent.  Suppose  his 
plans  were  carried  out,  and  all  the  underpopulated  sections 
of  the  earth's  surface  were  stocked  with  superfluous  Euro- 
peans. What  is  to  be  done  when  the  next  spasm  of  con- 
gestion seizes  the  patient? 

As  long  as  human  populations  continue  to  increase  on  an 
elementary  biological  basis,  emigration  can  never  be  more 
than  a  palliative,  and  a  very  dubious  measure  even  as  a 
palliative.  The  only  effective  cure 
for  overpopulation  is  a  reasoned  con- 
trol of  human  reproduction.  The 
only  effective  remedy  for  unemploy- 
ment is  a  rational  organization  of 
the  economic  system.  (Obviously 
the  two  go  together.)  Whatever 
value  emigration  may  have  as  a  tem- 
porary means  of  relief  ought  to  be 
reserved  until  the  time  when  the 
basic  remedies  have  been  thoroughly 
administered. 

HENRY  PRATT  FAIRCHILD 
New  York  University 

The  Practice  of  Convalescence 

CONVALESCENCE,    by  John   Bryant,    M.D.     Free  on   request   to   Sturgis 
Fund  of  Burke  Foundation.  325  Bait  57  Street,  New  York  City.    269  pp. 

O  TRANGE  as  it  may  seem,  the  first  book  on  convales- 
^)  cence  in  the  English  language  has  appeared  only  within 
the  last  few  months.  If  this  fact  portrays  the  lack  of  in- 
terest in  the  clinical  and  social  phases  of  convalescent  care 
in  the  past,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  good  augury  for  the 
future.  On  the  basis  of  his  own  as  well  as  Dr.  Bridgman's 
vast  experience  in  dealing  with  convalescing  soldiers  during 
the  War,  Bryant  arrives  at  certain  definite  conclusions. 
The  more  important  of  these  are: 

1.  That  the  average  patient  who  has  been  sick  enough 
to  require  an  average  stay  of  three  weeks  in  an  acute  hos- 
pital, requires  an  additional  average  of  three  weeks'  skilled 
care   to   carry   him    through    the   period    of   convalescence. 

2.  The  con- 
valescing    pa- 
tient  has   suf- 
fered    and     is 
still    suffering 
today    from 
clinical    neg- 
lect. The  phy- 
sicians   have 
neglected  their 
duty    and    op- 
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portunity  with  regard  to  the  proper  care  of  convales- 
cents and  those  afflicted  with  chronic  ailments.  They 
are  in  a  large  part  responsible  for  the  growth  of  quacks 
and  cults. 

3.  The  training  of  physicians  has  been   responsible  for 
the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession  to  take  into 
consideration  the  time  factor  fundamental  in  medicine.  They 
have  been  attuned,  so  to  speak,  to  the  short  wave  of  disease 
duration,  and  they  are  at  a  loss  when  it  comes  to  dealing 
clinically   and    psychologically   with    the    longer   waves   of 
convalescence  and  chronicity.    There  is,  therefore,  need  of 
two  types  of  doctors. 

4.  Although  most  convalescence  will  always  take  place 
in  the  home  of  the  patient,  the  community  should  provide 
well  organized  convalescent  homes  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
10  per  cent  of  its  hospital  bed  capacity  and  likewise  make 
provision  for  convalescent  care  through  the  outpatient  de- 
partment. 

5.  A  definite  apportionment  of  responsibility  for  convales- 
cent care  between  the  hospital,  the  physician  and  the  com- 
munity will  work  to  the  ultimate   advantage   of   all   and 
particularly  of   the   patient   and  will    in   the   truest    sense 
further   the   cause  of   preventive  medicine   and   the   public 
health. 

The  book  is  of  the  nature  of  a  source  book,  not  particu- 
larly well  organized  or  balanced,  but  of  indubitable  value  to 
the  social  engineer  and  the  physician. 

E.  H.  L.  CORWIN,  M.D. 
New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine 

Chain-Gangs 

THE  CONVICT  OF  TODAY,  by  Sydney  A. 
Moseley.  London:  Cecil  Palmer.  237  pp. 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  CHAIN  GANG, 
by  Jesse  F.  Steiner  and  Roy  M.  Brown.  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Press.  194  pp. 
Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  author  of  The  Convict  of 
Today,  Sydney  A.  Mosely,  con- 
fesses modestly  enough  in  his  preface  to  being  a  layman.  I 
think  we  ought  to  accept  him  at  his  own  estimate.  Certainly 
the  book  shows  few  signs  of  the  expert.  The  book  is  ded- 
icated to  the  voluntary  workers  in  prisons,  yet  it  was  not 
written  for  them  but  evidently  for  those  who  enjoy  being 
lightly  instructed  in  prison  chit-chat.  Compared  with  the 
Report  of  the  Prison  System  Enquiry  Committee,  edited  by 
Stephen  Hobhouse  and  A.  Fenner  Brockway,  this  volume 
is  as  light  as  the  froth  on  near-beer. 

The  North  Carolina  Chain  Gang  is  the  first  fruit  of  an 
investigation  into  crime  conditions  in  North  Carolina  which 
the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  has  undertaken.  The  book  is  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  the  chain-gang  system  in  North  Carolina. 
The  history,  present  organization  and  administration  of  the 
system  is  given  in  detail  and  with  much  attention  to  the 

economic,  so- 
cial and  ra- 
cial considera- 
tions that  have 
made  it  what 
it  is.  As  the 
authors  say, 
too  little 
thought  has 
been  given  by 
penologists  to 


the  chain 
gang,  an  in- 
stitution which 
plays  a  lead- 
ing role  in  the 
penal  system 
of  the  southern 
states.  The 
book  fills, 
therefore,  a 
gap  in  the 

gradually  rounding  literature  on  the  treatment  of  offenders. 
The  authors  would  have  the  state  take  over  the  entire 
job  of  caring  for  convicted  offenders.  They  insist  that  the 
county  is  too  small  a  unit  to  handle  the  situation  satis- 
factorily and  point  out  that  a  number  of  counties  now  turn 
over  their  prisoners  to  other  counties,  feeling  that  they  can- 
not create  the  proper  type  of  an  organization  to  handle 
them  on  the  road.  The  system  which  they  outline  calls, 
therefore,  for  a  number  of  state  industrial  farms  or  prisons 
in  which  would  prevail  a  regime  calculated  to  reveal  the 
character  of  the  inmates,  thus  making  possible  a  selection 
of  suitable  types  for  honor  work  on  the  roads. 

Some  readers  may  feel  that  this  book  is  but  another  revela- 
tion of  the  horrible  prison  system  of  the  South.    Let  them 
study   their  own   jail   systems   with    as    much   insight   and 
honesty  as  is  displayed  in  this  account 
of  the  North   Carolina  chain  gang, 
and  then  compare  notes. 

Louis  N.  ROBINSON 
National  Crime  Commission 


Our  English  Pace- 
Makers 

FEDERAL  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  Robert  D. 
Leigh.  Harpers.  687  pp.  Price  $5.00  post- 
paid of  The  Survey. 

THE  coming  of  age  of  health  administration  as  a  serious 
and  permanent  member  of  the  family  of  the  English- 
speaking  governments  was  earlier  in  England,  Canada,  and 
South  Africa,  not  to  mention  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
than  with  us,  and  it  may  still  be  said  that  the  United  States 
has  not  yet  committed  itself  to  a  statesmanlike  policy  for 
this  early  and  essential  function  of  modern  public  service. 
Professor  Leigh,  from  the  double  vantage  points  of  a  student 
of  administration  and  temporary  war-time  officer  in  our 
principal  health  agency  at  Washington,  has  given  us  not 
only  a  scholarly,  non-partisan  history  of  federal  progress  in 
official  preventive  medicine,  but  he  has  offered  a  program 
and  a  plan  of  action  for  its  accomplishment  which  sanitarians 
throughout  the  country  would  do  well  to  adopt  as  theirs 
to  promote  through  Congressional  and  executive  powers. 

Leigh  comes  out  strongly  for  the  pragmatic  value  of 
federal  grants  in  aid  of  state  and  local  health  work.  He 
makes  no  mistake  in  predicting  the  increasing  future  em- 
phasis upon  "personal,  home,  school,  occupational,  and 
neighborhood  hygiene,  to  be  met  and  solved  by  cooperative 
efforts  of  communities  rather  than  by  central  engineering 
and  regulative  activities.  This  means  that  strong  and  popu- 
lar ultimate  health  organizations  are  the  essential  base  for 
the  whole  health  pyramid." 

Teachers  of  public  health  will  certainly  use  this  admirable 
volume  for  many  years,  as  it  is  full  of  questions  and  problems 
stimulating  for  a  variety  of  individual  and  class  studies. 
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Executives  of  all  official  and  volunteer  health  agencies  and 
public  health  committees  of  medical  societies  and  legislatures 
will  find  their  opinions  more  durable  and  effective  if  they 
absorb  the  meat  of  this  precious  book  before  assuming  a 
public  attitude  or  starting  private  revolutions  to  upset  the 
delicate  mechanism  of  what  is  rightly  described  as  coopera- 
tive federalism  in  public  service. 

The  bibliography  and  the  index  are  worthy  of  special 
approval  for  their  arrangement,  completeness,  and  accuracy. 

Truly  a  classic  in  its  field  and  one  not  likely  to  be  ex- 
celled in  our  time. 

HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 

Health  for  Beauty's  Sake 

OUTLINES  IN  HEALTH  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN,  by  Gertrude 
Bilhuber,  D.P.H.,  and  Idabelle  Post,  B.S.  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company. 
192  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  is,  as  the  authors  state  in  their  foreword,  merely 
a  source  book  and  teaching  outline,  no  attempt  having 
been  made  to  expand  it  into  a  textbook.  Under  each  topic 
are  suggested  discussion  questions  and  references  to  a  mod- 
ern literature  of  the  subject.  The  text  is  copiously  furnished 
with  graphs  and  other  illustrative  matter,  adding  interest. 

Although  the  book  shows  much  hard  work  and  study  of 
the  literature,  it  falls  into  the  frequent  error  of  many  of 
the  books  on  hygiene,  in  laying  the  emphasis  on  pathology 
rather  than  on  health.  Like  the  old  theology,  which  taught 
the  punishment  of  sin  instead  of  the  beauty  of  holiness,  too 
often  the  teaching  of  hygiene  is  based,  not  on-  the  happiness 
and  beauty  of  health,  but  on  the  danger  of  disease  in  middle 
life,  and  age; 

As  the  authors  intend  this  book  for  use  of  teachers  and 
women  students  in  colleges,  normal  schools,  and  universities, 
it  seems  an  especial  pity  that  it  should  have  fallen  into  the 
above  mentioned  error.  For  the  book  may  fail  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  very  class  of  students  it  is  intended  to  reach. 
The  modern  girl  is  not  interested  in  what  will  happen  to 
her  by  and  by  but  what  concerns  her  here  and  now.  Her 
attention  is  to  be  won  only  by  showing  her  that  sane  living 
means  present  joy  and  greater  charm. 

This  error  in  treatment  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
authors  have  laid  the  emphasis  on  public  health  with  the 
study  of  morbidity  rather  than  on  personal  hygiene.-- 

The  excellent  bibliography  will  doubtless  be  of  service. 
DELIA  DUEL  MOSHER,  M.D. 

Medical  Adviser  of  Women, 
Stanford  University 

An  American  Wells 

INDUSTRY'S  COMING  OF  AGE,  by  Guy  Rexford  Tngwell.  Harcourt. 
274  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THOSE  familiar  with  the  writing  of  Professor  Simon 
N.  Patten  will  remember  that  he  characterizes  our 
age  as  coming  out  of  an  economy  of  deficit  into  an  economy 
of  surplus.  Professor  Tugwell's  book  supplies  the  factual 
measure  and  record  of  that  economy  of  surplus.  This  makes 
the  study  particularly  valuable  for  a  reader  whose  thinking 
happens  to  have  been  influenced  importantly  by  books  like 
Dr.  Devine's  Misery  and  Its  Causes.  For  this  book  shows 
the  other  side  of  the  shield.  Not  that  the  book  is  in  any 
sense  either  apologetically  forgetful  of  our  poverty  or  unduly 
roseate  as  to  the  outlook.  He  reminds  the  reader  that  the 
heads  of  about  86  per  cent  of  American  families  still  get 
incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  a  year.  Nevertheless  his  pic- 
ture of  the  rapidly  accelerating  rate  of  production  in  this 


country  since  the  War  is  one  which  has  profound  impli- 
cations. So  much  so  indeed  that  I  cannot  help  wondering 
if  Professor  Tugwell  may  not  be  by  way  of  becoming  the 
American  H.  G.  Wells.  By  this  I  mean  the  prophet  of  a 
social  order  with  a  new  material  basis;  but  a  prophet  who 
is  far  more  realistic,  is  far  closer  to  the  American  scene, 
and  one  who  bases  his  visions  on  a  somewhat  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  American  psychology  than  the  English  Mr. 
Wells. 

For  whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  Professor  Tugwell's 
interpretation  of  the  facts,  he  certainly  has  laid  a  new  and 
interesting  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  this  tendency 
to  increasing  surplus.  He  is  right  in  a  way  that  it  is  very 
hard  to  make  people  see,  that  we  have  got  to  concern  our- 
selves not  with  changes  in  people's  motives  under  these  new 
conditions,  but  with  changing  their  habit  patterns  and  in 
changing  the  situations  in  which  their  conduct  is  set  in  order 
to  enable  their  natural  and  wholesome  self-interests  also 
to  serve  the  public  good.  Of  the  suggestions  he  makes  for 
increasing  productivity,  if  there  is  any  criticism  to  be  made, 
it  is  that  he  omits  to  state  that  the  processes  described  must 
in  the  last  analysis  take  place  in  specific  factories  and  in- 
dividual industries. 

The  study  is  admirable  and  suggestive  and  has  at  once 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  having  been  written 
by  one  not  in  the  actual  throes  of  industrial  life.  Indeed 
one  would  like  to  see  the  Wellsian  breadth  of  vision  as  out- 
lined in  the  last  chapter  expanded  into  another  volume  where 
the  author  could  come  more  closely  to  grips  with  the  con- 
crete problems  of  the  future  American  economic  organiza- 
tion. All  interested  in  a  fuller  popular  understanding  of 
the  road  American  industry  is  going  will  be  greatly  helped 
by  this  readable  and  provocative  study.  Those  social  work- 
ers who  have  a  tendency  to  think  that  they  are  working  in 
a  slough  of  despond  will  find  here  a  breath  of  fresh  air 
which  comes  from  looking  at  what  the  hymn  writer  called 
"the  far  horizon's  wider  view." 

ORDWAY  TEAD 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

Working  Stockholders 

EMPLOYE  STOCK-PURCHASE  PLANS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  1928.  245  pp.  Price  $2.50  post- 
paid of  The  Survey. 

THIS  careful  study  deserves  wide  reading,  especially 
among  those  who  believe  that  we  are  going  through  an 
"economic  revolution"  which  will  eventuate  in  ownership 
of  industry  by  the  workers.  Some  four  hundred  concerns 
have  inaugurated  stock-purchase  plans  for  their  employes, 
more  than  half  of  these  since  1920.  About  two  hundred 
and  fifty  plans  are  now  active.  Upwards  of  a  million  em- 
ployes have  subscribed  for  over  one  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  securities.  From  analysis  of  a  good-sized  sample,  it  ap- 
pears that  these  employes  constitute  one-fifth  of  the  stock- 
holders in  their  companies,  but  hold  only  four  or  five  per  cent 
of  the  shares,  of  which  a  large  proportion  is  owned  by  those 
in  better-paid  "key"  positions. 

Except  in  the  case  of  those  concerns  whose  controlling 
head  is  definitely  committed  to  some  plan  of  ownership  by 
the  workers,  such  as  Dennison's  and  the  Columbia  Conserve 
Company,  there  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  any  belief 
that  this  movement  is  going  to  alter  the  fundamentals  of 
the  employer-employe  relationship.  The  snappy  salesman  of 
the  Glistening  Furniture  Corporation  may  well  buy  as  many 
shares  of  the  company  as  he  can ;  but  Tony  Bonelli,  who 
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makes  twenty-four  dollars  a  week  in  the  factory,  had  better 
(and  probably  does)  sell  his  share  before  the  market  breaks 
and  pay  off  the  doctor  who  attended  his  wife  at  her  last 
delivery. 

JOHN  TROXELL 
University  of  Louisville 


A  Readable  Handbook 

COMMUNITY  PROBLEMS,  by  Arthur  E.  Wood.  Century.  589  pp. 
Price  $3.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  USEFUL  handbook  and  text  on  the  subject.  The 
material  is  presented  under  four  parts:  Housing, 
Health,  Play  and  Recreation,  and  Americanization.  These 
are  blanket  terms  covering  twenty-three  chapters  of  perti- 
nent subject  matter.  Doubtless  there  are  other  community 
problems  such  as  the  mobility  of  people,  occupations,  and 
social  conflict  and  control  that  are  not  included,  though 
they  are  recognized  as  much  as  the  general  division  of  the 
iook  permits.  The  chapters  are  crammed  with  factual  data 
ionably  up-to-date  and  readably  presented. 

NELS  ANDERSON 
Seth  Low  Junior  College 

How  to  Make  a  Society  Go 

THE  FAMILY  SOCIETY,  by  Francis  H.  McLean.  Amer.  Assn.  for 
Organizing  Family  Social  Work.  148  pp.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

THE  very  words  used  in  the  sub-title  of  Mr.  McLean's 
book  reveal  its  unique  character:  Joint  Responsibilities 
of  Board,  Staff,  and  Membership.  At  the  hand  of  his  rich 
experience  as  counsellor  to  staff  and  board-members,  an  ex- 
perience extending  over  many  years  and  covering  organiza- 
tions of  all  sizes  and  in  every  stage  of  development  and 
difficulty,  he  proceeds  to  define  problems,  point  out  dangers, 
suggest  ways  of  accomplishment  and  meeting  danger- 
periods  by  means  of  anticipation  and  wise  planning.  His 
emphasis  is  always  on  the  end-purpose  of  family  social  work 
with  due  regard  to  local  situations  and  personnel. 

Mr.  McLean  lays  down  no  pattern  unless  it  be  the  pat- 
tern of  thoughtful  analysis  and  careful  planning,  recognizing 
the  need  for  flexibility  in  planning  without  a  loss  of  de- 
finiteness,  and  the  need  to  fit  the  detail  of  the  job  to  per- 
sonnel as  well  as  to  select  personnel  to  fit  the  job.  He  points 
out  throughout  the  book  that  the  task  of  building  and 
engineering  an  organization  is  a  joint  responsibility  shared 
by  board,  staff  and  membership,  and  that  each  must  have 
a  part  in  the  very  building  process  if  all  are  to  use  it  as  an 
effective  means  to  the  desired  end,  the  accomplishment  of 
the  organization  purpose. 

The  book  is  exceedingly  well  arranged  and  therefore  easy 
to  read.  It  is  so  obviously  the  product  of  rich  experience 
in  dealing  with  concrete  problems,  that  throughout  the 
reader  will  find  his  own  problems  defined  and  solutions 
suggested  by  stimulation  of  thinking,  rather  than  by  direc- 
tion. And  therein  lies  this  book's  unique  value.  Having 
once  read  it,  the  thoughtful  executive  as  well  as  the  earnest 
board-member  will  want  to  keep  it  at  hand  for  ready 
reference.  I  commend  the  reading  and  continued  use  of 
The  Family  Society  to  every  executive  and  board-member 
of  a  family  society. 

E.  G.  STEGER 

University  of  Minnesota 
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Edited  by  Halle  Schaffner 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  AND  THE  ART  OF  HEALING,  by  Richard  C. 
Cabot.  Dodd,  Mead.  214  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  widely  known  book,  familiar 
to  Survey  readers,  portions  having  appeared  earlier  in  its 
columns.  Dr.  Cabot  gives  an  illuminating  review  of  the  changes 
wrought  in  medical,  social  and  educational  work,  whereby  the 
three  tend  to  unite  in  the  service  of  humanity. 

THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH,  by 
James  A.  Tobey.  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  423  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid 
of  The  Survey. 

THIS  volume  gives  the  results  of  an  inquiry  into  all  the  work 
falling  'in  the  field  of  public  health  promotion  and  protection 
conducted  by  the  several  administrative  services  of  the  govern- 
ment. Valuable 'only  as  a  reference  book,  it  presents  a  sound 
and  comprehensive  survey  of  such  a  study. 

AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  HISTORY,  by  Walter  W.  Jennings.  Crtuitll. 
546  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

HERE  is  a  briefer  and  more  popular  treatment  of  a  work 
issued  in  1926  by  the  writer  entitled  a  History  of  Economic 
Progress  in  the  United  States.  The  book  was  intended  for 
advanced  college  students,  but  in  view  of  this  simpler  form  it 
is  hoped  that  the  volume  will  prove  equally  useful  to  the  busi- 
ness man  or  the  junior  college  student. 

THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY,  1926.  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board.  129  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  Tki 
Survey. 

THIS  volume  is  the  result  of  an  investigation  which  covers 
the  entire  city  and  is  based  on  a  variety  of  conditions.  It  takes 
into  account  the  requirements  of  (a)  three  types  of  families, 
(b)  single  men,  (c)  single  women,  in  industrial  occupations 
and  in  office  employments.  This  book  should  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  heretofore  available  on  the  methods 
and  results  of  retail  price  surveys,  upon  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing a  fair  American  standard  of  living  in  New  York  City. 

TECHNIQUE  OF  SOCIAL  SURVEYS,  by  Manuel  C.  Elmer.  Jesse 
Ray  Miller.  259  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  is  a  completely  revised  edition  of  the  book  issued  in 
1920.  New  material,  which  has  made  it  essential,  is  sum- 
marized in  the  preface  as  follows: 

1.  Greater  standardization  in  the  various  research  techniques. 

2.  Advance  in  the  knowledge  and  the  understanding  of  social 
phenomena. 

3.  Progress  in  related  fields  upon  which  scientific  social  surveys 
depend. 

4.  Contributions  made  in  methods  of  analyzing  group  attitudes 
and  in  measuring  and  evaluating  community  activities. 

5.  Actual  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  social  conditions 
and  activities. 

6.  The  addition  of  more  specific  information  for  the  securing 
of  primary  data,  and  for  securing  and  determining  the  re- 
liability of  secondary  source  material. 

HEALTH  HEROES— EDWARD  JENNER,  by  Grace  T.  Hallock  o«d 
C.  E.  Turner.  Heath.  204  **.  Price  $1.12  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

HEALTH  HEROES— LOUIS  PASTEUR,  by  Grace  T.  Haihct  md 

C.  E.   Turner.    Health.    238  pp.    Price  $1.12   postpaid  of  The   Surrey. 

LIVES  of  Pasteur  and  Jenner — the  former  the  discoverer  of 
treatment  for  rabies,  the  latter  of  vaccination — made  into  sim- 
ple source  books  for  the  young  reader. 

THE  BLIND  CHILD  AND  HIS  READING,  by  Kathryn  E.  Maxfiilt 
and  Robert  B.  Irwin.  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  215  pp. 
Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

THIS  book  is  meant  to  serve  two  special  purposes,  primarily 
(Continued  on  page   523) 
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The  Worthy  Poor  Social  Worker 


By  PAUL  T.  BEISSER 


EIGERIE,  professional  standards,  haircuts,  activities 
of  chapter  members  of  the  American  Association 
of    Social    Workers    may    appear    to   constitute    a 
weird   melange,   but   they   achieved,    for   a   while, 
a  very  real  and  vivid  relationship  in  the  thinking 
of  members  of  the  Baltimore  Chapter  sometime  ago.    Under 
the  chairmanship  of  Celest  Post,  the  chapter  turned  its  at- 
tention  to  standards.    A  Committee  on   Standards,  led  by 
Anna   D.    Ward,    worked   out  a   basic    salary    scale    with 
a  measurement  scheme  for  increases.    The  beginning  salary 
for  an  adequately  trained,  inexperienced  staff  worker  was 
set  at  $1,500  a  year,  based,  says  the  committee  report,  "on 
general   impressions   regarding  the  cost   of   living,    salaries 
paid  in  competitive  fields  to  persons  of  similar  preparation, 
and  the  ability  and  willingness  to  pay  on  the  part  of  social 
agencies — and  the  financial  federations  which  supply  their 
budgets." 

With  loud  whoops,  the  younger  group  of  trained  workers 
pounced  upon  this  pronouncement  and  with  what  was 
left  of  the  mangled  remains  illustrated  their  point  that 
every  qualifying  phrase  therein  helped  to  make  "cost  of 
living"  look  like  "bare  existence."  If  any  qualifying  is 
to  be  done,  said  they,  let  us  ascertain  the  cost  of  our  liv- 
ing and  make  it  qualify  the  "willingness  to  pay"  of  social 
agencies  and  financial  federations. 
Accordingly  a  sub-committee  was 
set  to  work.  They  compared  their 
own  expenses.  They  checked  prices. 
The  dietitian  of  one  agency  and  the 
home  economist  of  another  were 
called  into  consultation.  After  six 
weeks  of  persistent  work  they  an- 
nounced to  a  waiting  world  a  budget, 
promulgating  an  $1,883  living  cost 
and  insisting  that  this  budget,  like 
those  of  most  social  agencies,  had 
been  cut  time  and  again  until  the 
figures  were  "almost  rock  bottom." 
When  the  general  committee  was 
through  with  it,  some  of  the  rock 
had  been  blasted  away  and  a  figure 
of  $1,800  was  uncovered,  divided  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Should  a  social  worker  eschew 
beauty  parlor  shampoos  and  make 
them  a  home  industry?  Can  you  get 
away  with  silk  hose  less  sheer  than 
those  your  clients  seem  to  be  wearing?  To  say  nothing  of 
the  wear  and  tear  on  them  of  the  kind  of  office  furnishings 
usually  possessed  by  social  agencies!  (The  writer  found 
sandpapering  desk-edges  and  the  purchase  of  some  new 
chairs  with  smooth  seats  enormously  productive  of  peace 


Budget  for  a  Beginning  Social 
Worker 

Room  and  board $780 

Recreation  and  Education  (con- 
ferences, lectures  books,  vaca- 
tion, theatre,  etc.) 20O 

Physical  care  (toilet  articles  and 
haircuts)  

Insurance   ($1,000  policy) 

Carfares    

Laundry  and  cleaning 

Dentist,  oculist  medical  care. . . . 

Gifts  (Xmas,  birthdays,  etc.) . . . 

Contributions  (church,  charity, 
etc.)  

Dues 

Clothing 468 

Stationery,  stamps 10 

$1,835 
Less  for  individual  differences.  .         35 

$1,800 


and  content.)  How  many  hats  and  dresses  will  suffice  for 
a  worker  whose  professional  hazards  may  frequently  in- 
clude a  mile  walk  from  foster  home  to  car-line  in  a  wholly 
unexpected  shower? 

The  cuts  made  by  the  general  committee  reduced  recrea- 
tion and  education  from  $259  to  $2OO,  while  clothing,  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  fashion,  was  shortened  from 
$491  to  $468.  It  was  a  youthful  sub-committee,  you  may 
imagine,  for  "savings"  were  glossed  over,  and  "college 
debts"  were  lost  sight  of  in  the  battle  waged  over  clothing. 
It  was  a  keen  professional  group,  too,  for  cheek  by  jowl 
with  an  item  for  hair-cuts  lies  an  estimate  totaling  about 
$90  for  expenses  for  state  conferences,  lectures,  texts  in 
social  work,  The  Survey,  The  Family — all  directly  or  in- 
directly a  part  of  their  professional  advancement. 

OBVIOUSLY,    no   one    perusing    the    details    of    this 
budget  would  mistake  it  for  the  lap  of  luxury.   Ob- 
viously, too,  the  total  is  several  hundred  dollars  higher  than 
any  trained  worker  can  hope  to  get  in  any  Baltimore  agency 
at  the  beginning.    The  apparently  low  item  for  room  and 
board,  $780,  speaks  eloquently  of  the  level  at  which  many 
staff  workers  must  live.    It  is  also  reminiscent,  one  feels,  of 
the  fact  that  Baltimore  social  workers  are,  to  an  unusual 
degree,  local  women  who  live  in  their 
own    family   homes   and    obtain    the 
maximum  of  return  for  the  minimum 
of  cost. 

Independent  comment  from  various 
staff  workers  indicates  that  other 
items — haircuts,  physical  care,  laundry 
and  cleaning  are  also  low.  After  dis- 
cussing this  budget  with  a  group  of 
staff  workers  one  is  likely  to  be 
possessed  of  a  sort  of  optical  illusion 
in  which  a  list  of  items  called  "low" 
total  up  to  a  figure  patently  "high." 
In  other  words,  woarkers  who  feel 
that  this,  that  and  the  other  item  is 
definitely  below  what  they  think 
they  expend,  are,  nevertheless,  living 
on  an  income  not  greater  than  the 
$1,800  recommended. 

However,  there  is  the  budget,  a 
pragmatic  conclusion  not  built  on 
statistical  averages  and  curves,  but 
arrived  at,  nevertheless,  from  a  real 
fact  basis.  With  all  its  implications  of  maintenance  of 
decent  self-respect,  of  professional  advancement  and  progress, 
of  the  need  for  resources  for  the  larger  life,  it  challenges 
every  executive,  every  agency,  every  financial  federation 
to  believe  that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  her  hire. 
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Summer  Vacation  —  1929 

^HIS  is  the  time  to  plan  for  next  sum- 
1  mer's  vacation.  The  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  will  be  held  in 
San  Francisco  June  26-July  3.  Vacations 
hook  quite  conveniently  on  to  the  end  of 
that  strenuous  week,  and  who  would  ask 
for  a  wider  choice  of  summer  playground 
than  is  offered  within  a  day's  ride  of  San 
Francisco?  Already  several  conference 
members  are  starting  personal  budgets  to 
provide  for  it.  Five  dollars  set  aside  each 
week  until  next  June  will  make  a  con- 
siderable travel  fund.  Plans  are  afoot  for 
a  special  train  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  which  hundreds  of  social 
workers  will  join  en  route. 

Why  Amelia  Earhart  Stays 

WHAT  keeps  you  in  settlement  work? 
was  one  of  the  questions  asked  of 
settlement  workers  who  attended  the  recent 
Boston  conference  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Settlements.  Amelia  Earhart's  an- 
swer, published  in  Neighborhood,  a  Settle- 
ment Quarterly,  for  July,  is  as  follows: 

"A  personal  thing  which  would  keep  me 
in  any  job  —  i.  e.,  the  feeling  that  I  need 
more  time  to  make  good  on  several  issues 
I  am  not  meeting  adequately;  and  the 
satisfaction  of  any  scientific  work  which 
opens  unexplored  fields  and  presents  prob- 
lems to  solve;  and  the  realization  that  a 
thumb  must  be  stuck  in  the  dyke  to  prevent 
the  flood  of  ideas  and  actions  which  threaten 
modern  living  —  that  is,  old  ideas  of  the 
inevitability  of  suffering,  and  many  which 
destroy  the  happiness  and  peace  of  the 
world.  There  is  a  feeling  of  self-preserva- 
tion here;  for  what  shuts  out  happiness 
for  some  does  so  for  me  and  mine." 

Opportunities  in  Civil  Service 

THE  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission  in 
a  recent  bulletin  (Form  2692,  U.S. 
Govt.  Printing  Office)  announces  oppor- 
tunities open  to  graduate  nurses,  psychia- 
tric social  workers,  medical  officers,  den- 
tists, dietitians,  laboratorians,  pharmacists 
and  therapy  aides.  Information  is  given 
about  qualification,  salary  and  pensions 
with  a  full  description  of  the  nature  of 
each  kind  of  work. 

Rockefeller  Heads  to  Retire 


E.  VINCENT,  president  of 
^—*  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  since  1917, 
will  retire  late  in  1929,  having  reached  the 
age  of  65.  Prior  to  his  connection  with 
the  foundation,  Dr.  Vincent  was  president 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  prior 
to  that  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Dr.  Max  Mason,  who 
recently  resigned  as  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  to  become  chief  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Sciences  on  Octo- 
ber i,  is  considered  Dr.  Vincent's  probable 
successor. 


At  the  same  time  comes  announcement  of 
the  retirement,  also  for  age,  on  July  i,  of 
Dr.  Wickliffe  Rose,  member  and  trustee 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Education  Board  and 
of  the  International  Education  Board.  Dr. 
Rose  was  selected  in  1910  to  head  the 
Rockefeller  Sanitary  Commission  and  has 
also  served  as  administrative  secretary  of 
the  Rockefeller  Commission  for  the  Eradi- 
cation of  Hookworm. 

Simplicity  tor  a  Change 

COMPARED  to  the  crass  Babbitry  of 
V>  many  American  "appeal"  letters,  the 
simplicity  of  British  letters  is  as  refresh- 
ing as  it  is  effective.  Here  comes  a  letter 
from  London  to  a  member  of  The  Survey 
staff  (an  acid  test)  soliciting  funds  for 
the  London  Hospital.  The  letter  and  the 
inscription  on  the  envelope  are  handwrit- 
ten— no  doubt  about  it — by  no  less  than  the 
Viscount  Knutsford  himself,  chairman  of 
the  hospital  board.  Just  a  single  sheet  of 
note  paper,  tinted  and  of  good  quality, 
engraved  at  the  top: 

FROM    THE   VISCOUNT   KNUTSFORD 

LONDON  HOSPITAL 

WHITECHAPEL,  E.  I. 

dated  "1928  Quinquennial"  and  signed 
merely  "Knutsford,  Chairman."  Just  a 
friendly  little  note  from  a  viscount  to  an 
editor.  The  viscount  writes,  in  that  dash- 
ing but  precise  handwriting  peculiar  to 
viscounts  and  editors: 

Dear  Sir: 

Forgive  me  if  this  trespasses.  It  asks 
a  friendly  reading  of  the  enclosure — a  very 
anxious  and,  as  I  am  now  73,  probably 
my  last  Quinquennial  "beg"  for  this  fa- 
mous hospital.  Troubled  times  here  drive 
me  to  broadcast  it. 

Will  you  overlook  barriers  and  help  me 
to  a  happy  ending 

Yours  very  truly, 

Knutsford,  Chairman. 

There  is  one  enclosure,  a  six-page  leaf- 
let, folded  to  fit  the  baronial  envelope.  On 
its  face  is  a  panorama  picture  of  the  hospi- 
tal with,  above,  the  statement:  "Half  a 
crown  will  run  all  this  for  half  a  minute." 

Pretty  good  psychology ;  ask  Professor 
Harry  Overstreet  if  it  isn't.  But  the  vis- 
count must  be  a  busy  man  indeed  if  he 
personally  writes  letters  asking  for  half 
crowns. 

N.  T.  A.  Elects  Officers 

NEW  officers  of  the  National  Tubercu- 
losis Association,  elected   at  its  recent 
annual  meeting,   are: 

President:  Dr.  Eugene  L.  Opie,  Phila- 
dephia. 

Vice-Pres.:  Dr.  Ray  W.  Watson,  Port- 
land, Ore. 

New  Executive  Committee:  Dr.  Kendall 
Emerson,  Dr.  Linsley  R.  Williams,  Dr.  Al- 
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fred  Henry,  Robert  G.  Paterson,  Fred  M. 
Stein,  Dr.  Leroy  S.  Peten,  Dr.  Henry 
Boswell. 

Visiting  Teachers 

AT  their   annual  meeting  the   following 
officers  of  the  National   association  of 
Visiting  Teachers  were  elected: 

President:    Helen   R.    Smith,    New   York 
City. 
Vice-Pres.:      Frances      Range,      Detroit, 

Mich. 

Secretary:  Lois  Meredith,  New  York 
City. 

Treasurer:   Ruby  Carleton,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Home  Economics 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Home   Economics   Association  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected: 

President:  Dr.  Margaret  M.  Justin,  Kan- 
sas State  Agricultural  College. 

Vice-Pres.:  Erne  I.  Raitt,  University  of 
Washington. 

Secretary:  Frances  Zuill,  University  of 
Iowa. 

Miscellaneous 

A  PRELIMINARY  REPORT  has  been 
made  by  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  of 
its  study  of  the  care  of  delinquent  and 
dependent  children  in  six  counties  of  Wash- 
ington state.  The  itudy,  made  under  di- 
rection of  Ruth  Bloodgood,  will  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  legislative  bills.  A  full  re- 
port will  be  made  in  the  autumn. 

A  PROFESSORSHIP  in  preventive  med- 
icine will  be  established  by  a  recent  grant 
of  $55,000  by  the  Herman  M.  Biggs  Me- 
morial Fund  to  New  York  University  and 
Bellevue  Medical  College. 

AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the 
Board  of  the  Welfare  Council  of  New 
York  City,  the  following  new  directors 
were  elected  for  three  years:  Mrs.  Rogers 
Bacon,  Mrs.  V.  G.  Simkhovitch,  Henry 
Bruere,  Thomas  S.  McLane,  Victor  S. 
Ridder. 

FREDERICK  W.  BETTS,  D.D.,  pastor 
of  the  First  Universalist  Church  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  for  nearly  forty  years,  wa» 
voted  the  most  useful  citizen  of  Syracuse 
at  a  local  referendum.  Dr.  Belts  has  been 
prominently  identified  with  the  Crippled 
Children's  Committee  of  the  Rotary  Club, 
the  Public  Library,  Associated  Charities, 
Red  Cross,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Eighteen  who  directed  a  moral 
survey  of  Syracuse. 

EDNA  LOIS  FOLEY,  director  of  the 
Chicago  Visiting  Nurses'  Association,  has 
been  granted  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  science  by  Smith  College,  from  which 
she  was  graduated  in  1901. 

ARTHUR  HUCK,  general  superintend- 
ent of  Kips  Bay  Boys'  Club,  New  York 
City  and  financial  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Children's  Aid  Society,  has  been 
given  a  medal  by  the  Boys'  Club  Federa- 
tion to  mark  his  long  service  in  bays'  club 
work. 
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JUNE  JOSLYN  is  executive  secretary 
of  the  Washington  State  Mental  Hygiene 
Society.  The  society,  organized  recently 
following  a  series  of  lectures  in  Seattle 
by  Dr.  George  K.  Pratt,  is  making  a  sur- 
vey of  the  needs  of  state  institutions. 

DR.  C.  E.  A.  WINSLOW,  professor  of 
public  health  at  Yale  University,  has  been 
appointed  Cutter  lecturer  on  preventive 
medicine  at  Harvard  for  the  coming  aca- 
demic year. 

News  on  the  Big  Time 

*  *  *  A  pleasant  time  was  had  by  all   at 
the   reception  tendered  to  Amelia  Earhart 
by    the    United    Neighborhood    Houses    of 
New    York.      It    was    held    at   the    Henry 
Street  Nursing  Center,  99  Park   Avenue — 
99    in    this    instance    representing    degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Miss  Wald   and  Henry  Bruere 
said  some   nice  things   about  Miss   Earhart 
and    Robert    Underwood    Johnson    boomed 
forth    a    poem    he    wrote    while    she    was 
aflight.     Miss   Earhart   herself   declined    to 
commit   formal   speech,   merely   saying  that 
flying  the  Atlantic  was  the  way  she  chose 
of   spending   her   vacation.      One   of   those 
delightfully  informal  touches  was  added  to 
this   occasion    by   Blanche   Ring,   the    thes- 
pian,    who    sang    a    rollicking    gin     song. 
Quite  a  number  of  guests   suddenly  found 
points  of  interest  elsewhere. 

*  *  *  At    last   the    term    "printer's    devil" 
is    explained.      It   was    a    p.    d.    who,    in    a 
New  York  Times  story  of  July  5,  spoke  of 
a  well-known  social   agency  as  the  Brook- 
lyn Juvenile  Detective  Association. 

*  *  •  "When  I  opened  your   'Dictated   but 
not    signed'     letter,"     writes     Mrs.     Virgil 
Loeb,   "I   was   tempted   to   answer   with    n 
'Received  but  not  read'  statement.     But  it 
was    such    an    appealing    letter     (full    of 
checks    appeal'n    everything)     that    I    just 
couldn't  obey  that  first  impulse." 

Good  JOT  you  Mrs.  Loeb.  They  laughed 
at  that  "checks  appeal'  line  at  Memphis, 
too — during  the  Sob  Trial. 

*  *  *  From  the  St.  Louis  Provident  News: 
Mr.    and   Mrs.   O'Hare   left  June    15    to 

tramp  to  New  York  City. 

Ina  Steele  and  Dorothy  Lamb  will  leave 
July  I  by  automobile  for  New  York  City. 

Ruth  Sutherland  and  Ivy  Van  Buren 
left  recently  for  New  York  by  motor  cycle. 

Ever  try  the  good  old  R.  R.,  you  mad- 
cap St.  Louisansf 

«  *  *  Alice  E.  Richard  and  Edna  M.  Mill 
of  the  Cincinnati  Associated  Charities 
spent  a  day  in  New  York  recently,  trem- 
bling with  anticipation  of  a  boat  ride  to 
the  International  Conference. 

*  *  *  Marion    Hathway   of   the    University 
of   Washington,    Seattle,    and    secretary   of 
the  Washington  State  Conference,  is  study- 
ing at  the   University  of  Chicago.     It's    a 
small  world  after  all. 

*  *  *  From  a  case  record  reported  in  the 
P.C.A.   Herald: 

"Woman  feeling  ill — hasn't  kept  any- 
thing down  all  day — gave  her  Y*  ton  of 
coal." 

Oh,  come  now,  George! 


THE   SU  R V  E Y 
Elections  and  Appointments 

JOSEPH  C.  ASTREDO  is  chairman  of  the  local  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  next  sum- 
mer. 

PAULINE   AUNCST,    recently   graduated   from    Sim- 
mons   College,    is    now    junior    visitor    with    the 
Social  Service  Bureau,  Lansing,  Mich. 
HARRIET  BARTLETT  appointed  supervisor  of  social 
service    in    wards,    Massachusetts   General   Hos- 
pital, succeeding,  Elsie  Wulkop,  resigned. 
AUGUST   BOHN    appointed    supervising    parole   offi- 
cer.   New    York    City.      State   wardens   of   thir- 
teen  prisons  will   work  under  him,   constituting 
the    Board    of    Parole. 

BENJAMIN  J.  BUTTENWEISER  succeeds  Edward  S. 
Steinam  as  treasurer,  Jewish  Welfare  Board, 
headquarters  New  York  City. 
ALBERT  BRADLEY  CARTER,  now  assistant  counsel, 
Massachusetts  S.  P.  C.  C.,  succeeding  George 
S.  Parker,  resigned. 

FLORENCE  CARNEY,  formerly  district  superintend- 
ent, Chicago  United  Charities,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Vocational  Service,  succeed- 
ing Margaret  Hodges. 

MORRIS  H.  CHASEMAN  succeeds  Robert  Rosen- 
bluth,  resigned,  as  executive  director  Albany 
Jewish  Comm-inify  Center. 

GRACE  COOMBS,  formerly  with  Stamford,  Conn., 
Family  Welfare  Society,  now  with  Boston  Fam- 
ily Welfare  Society. 

C.  EVELYN  DAVIS  for  several  years  director  of 
Red  Cross  Service,  U.  S.  Veterans'  Hospital, 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  transferred  to  a  similar 
position  at  the  new  U.  S.  Veterans'  Hospital, 
Bedford,  Mass. 

DR.  W.  A.  DAVIS,  formerly  health  officer  of 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  now  director  of  division  of 
vital  statistics,  Texas  State  Dept.  of  Health. 
MAMIE  COHEN  of  the  Minneapolis  staff.  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social 
Work,  now  supervisor  of  the  Baltimore  Hebrew 
Benevolent  Society. 

CAPTAIN  DAYTON,  formerly  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
now  in  charge  of  Salvation  Army  work  in 
Auburn.  N.  Y. 

RUTH  M.  DEAL,  formerly  principal  of  the  Euclid 
School,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  appointed  assis- 
tant to  the  director.  Junior  Red  Cross. 
ALBERT  EVANS,  formerly  field  representative  Mid- 
western Branch  A.R.C.,  now  assistant  national 
director  of  Disaster  Relief  with  headquarters 
at  St.  Louis. 

MYRTLE  LOUISE  EVANS,   appointed  executive i  sec- 
retary  Methodist  Orphans'   Home,    St.    Louis. 
FRANCES    FLORER,    office   secretary   of  the   Family 
Welfare     Bureau,     Ann    Arbor,     and    graduate 
lawyer   of   Michigan,    goes    September    1    to    the 
Michigan    State    Health    Bureau    Laboratories, 
Lansing,   as  executive   secretary. 
DOROTHEA  GANT,   for  several   years  school  nurse 
in    Greenfield,  O.,   now   on   staff   of   Red   Cross, 
Fayette    County,    O.,    Chapter. 
SILENE   GIFJORD,    formerly    with    Rochester    Wel- 
fare League,  now  on  staff  of  Minneapolis  Fam- 
ily  Welfare    Society. 

MILDRED  GORDON,  formerly  district  secretary, 
Cleveland  Associated  Charities,  now  with  the 
International  Migration  Service,  New  York. 
FLORENCE  HABERMAN,  now  secretary  Albany  Le- 
gal Aid  Society  succeeding  Marion  R.  Hunter, 
resigned. 

GENEVIEVE  B.  HOPKINS,  succeeds  Lenna  J.  Crad- 
dock,  resigned,  as  executive  secretary,  Albany 
Travelers'  Aid  Society. 

ESTHER  IMMER,  formerly  with  Minneapolis  Fam- 
ily   Welfare    Association,    now    on    the    staff    of 
the   Ames,    Iowa,    Social    Service   League. 
SARA     TAMES,     formerly    case    supervisor    of    the 
Omaha,    Neb.,   Associated    Charities,    to   become 
supervisor     of     the      Social      Service     Welfare 
League,    Rochester,    N.    Y.,    in    the    fall. 
DR.    CHARLES   H.    JOHNSON    elected    president    of 
Albany    Council   of    social   agencies   at   the    first 
annual   meeting;    Reverend    William    C.    Keane. 
first    vice-chairman;     Ruth     K.     Child,     second 
vice-chairman;    Catherine   Walsh,    secretary. 
J.  A.  KELLENBERGER  is  publicity  director  Greens- 
boro,  N.    C.,   Community  Chest   and   Council  of 
Social   Agencies,   succeeding   J.    D.   Wilkins. 
LEWIS   KILPATRICK,   formerly   field   representative, 
A.R.C.,    for    Kentucky,    now    staff  'assistant    to 
the  manager  of  the  Midwestern  Branch.  A.R.C. 
CHARLOTTE    KING,    formerly    with    the    Michigan 
Children's  Aid   Society,   Detroit,  is  substituting 
as    executive    of    the    M.C.A.    in    Ann     Arbor 
during   Mrs.    Parks'    leave  of   absence. 
S.    C.    KOHS,   formerly   director  of   social   service. 
Eureka    Benevolent     Society.     Oakland,     Calif.. 
now  executive  director,  Brooklyn  Federation  of 
Jewish    Charities. 

DR.  CLARENCE  C.  LITTLE,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  elected  president  American 
Eugenics  Society;  Prof.  Henry  Pratt  Fairchild. 
New  York  University,  vice-president  and  Prof. 
Roswell  Johnson,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
secretary-treasurer. 

NINA  H.  LITTLE,  for  four  years  county  nurse  of 
Columbia  County,  Oregon,  under  direction  of 
Columbia  County  Chapter  A.R.C..  appointed 
to  the  Pacific  branch  staff  as  Red  Cross  nurs- 
ing field  representative  for  Idaho,  Oregon  and 
Washington. 
LEAH  LONDON  now  district  supervisor  of  the 

Jewish   Board  of  Guardians.   New  York. 
ELIZABETH    McKlNLEY,    for    the    past    two    years 
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case  worker  with  the  Seattle  Social  Welfare 
League,  appointed  hospital  social  worker  at 
Letterman  General  Hospital,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  MELPOLDER,  formerly  director  Norfolk 
Community  Fund,  has  resigned  to  become  a 
special  representative  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  National  Headquarters,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

DR.  HELEN  MONTAGUE,  appointed  chairman  of 
psychiatric  clinic,  Children's  Court  of  New 
York  City. 

FREDERICK  A.  MORAN,  for  the  past  seven  years 
secretary  of  N.  Y.  State  Probation  Commis- 
sion, appointed  director  of  probation.  Depart- 
ment of  Correction. 

DR.  MATHIAS  NICOLL.  JR.,  commissioner  of  health 
of  New  York  State,  was  elected  president  of 
State  and  Provincial  Health  Authorities  of 
North  America  at  recent  annual  meeting. 

DE.  PAUL  F.  ORR  appoined  commissioner  ot 
health.  Toledo.  Ohio. 

EDITH  OWEN,  formerly  a  social  worker  in  Mon- 
treal, succeeds  Mrs.  Jean  L.  Teeter,  resigned, 
as  secretary  Community  Chest,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

HERBERT  C.  PARSONS,  elected  chairman  of  the 
National  Organization  of  State  Supervisors, 
just  formed,  in  Boston. 

DR.  GEORGE  H.  PRESTON,  secretary  of  the  Men- 
tal Hygiene  Society  of  Maryland,  appointed 
by  Governor  Ritchie  to  be  Baltimore  commis- 
sioner of  mental  hygiene,  succeeding  the  late 
Dr.  Arthur  P.  Herring. 

BRIGADIER  WILLIAM  S.  QUIPK.  assigned  to  Sal- 
vation Army,  Albany,  N.  Y..  succeeding  Lt.- 
Col.  A.  W.  BaiHe.  commissioned  to  another 
field  as  divisional  commander. 

CHARLKS  W.  REEDER,  formerly  librarian  of  Ohio 
Public  Health  Association,  appointed  junior 
dean  of  College  of  Commerce  and  Administra- 
tion. Ohio  State  University. 

BLANCHE  RENARD  after  seven  years  service  with 
St.  Louis  Community  Fund  and  Council  and 
recently  associate  director,  will  become  budget 
and  social  service  secretary  of  the  Jewish 
Federation  of  St.  Louis,  January  1. 

BERNARD  C.  ROLOFF.  formerly  superintendent 
Illinois  Social  Hygiene  League  and  well  known 
puhlicitor,  now  in  charge  of  Department  of 
Publicity  and  Publications,  City  Health  De- 
partment, Chicago. 

DR.  GEORGE  C.  RUHLAND  appointed  commissioner 
of  health.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  succeeding  Dr. 
Herman  G.  Weiskotten,  resigned. 

PHILIP  W.  Russ  of  New  York,  appointed  exec- 
utive secretary  of  Jewish  Committee  on  Scout- 

HJALMAR  RYDEEN,  field  director  A.R.C..  trans- 
ferred from  Haiti  to  the  Naval  Operating  Base, 
Hampton  Roads.  Va. 

FANNIE  SCHWARZMAN,  elected  president  and 
Lillian  K.  Johnson,  secretary  of  United  Wel- 
fare Federation  of  McLean  County,  Bloom- 
ington.  111. 

RUTH  SHIRE  has  joined  the  Pittsburgh  Associ- 
ated Charities  as  district  secretary. 

CHESTER  H.  SMITH,  formerly  director  of  Public 
Recreation  at  Kenosha.  Wise.,  has  joined  the 
national  field  _  staff  of  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association. 

RAY  SMITH,  formerly  executive  secretary  Palo 
Alto  Chamber  of  Commerce,  now  executive 
secretary  San  Francisco  Community  Chest, 
succeeding  Paul  H.  Davis,  resigned. 

ROY  W.  STOCK  WELL,  formerly  with  the  A.R.C., 
appointed  chief  probation  officer  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  in  Milwaukee. 

ELIZABETH  STONEMAN,  now  visitor  and  field 
representative.  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Virginia. 

BERT  TAYLOR,  appointed  assistant  director,  Wel- 
fare Federation  of  the  Oranges.  N.  J. 

HELEN  THOBURN,  who  has  represented  the  Y.W. 
C.A.  in  Shanghai  for  the  past  eight  years, 
appointed  secretary  of  international  education, 
National  Board,  Y.W.C.A..  New  York. 

JAY  S.  THOMPSON,  appointed  executive  secretary 
Toledo  Public  Health  Association,  succeeding 
Rowan  R.  White,  resigned. 

WILMA  VAN  DUSSELDORP  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Georgia  State  Department  of  Welfare 
and  is  now  teaching  rural  social  work  at  the 
summer  school  of  Emory  University.  Atlanta. 

MRS.  MARGARET  H.  WHITCOMR.  now  field  repre- 
sentative for  the  state  of  Maryland.  A.R.C., 
transferred  from  the  mid  western  branch. 

ELSIE  WULKOP,  formerly  supervisor  of  social 
service  in  wards.  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, is  now  superintendent.  Children's  Island 
Sanitarium.  Marble  Head.  Ma««i. 

WALTER  E.  YOUNG,  now  general  secretary  Al- 
bany. N.  Y..  Family  Welfare  Society,  succeed- 
ing Roswell  S.  Arrighi,  resigned. 

ELMER  YELTON,  now  director  of  bovs'  work  of 
Trinity  Institution,  Albany.  N.  Y..  succeed- 
ing the  Rev.  Herbert  W.  Gee.  resigned. 

Resignations  and  Leaves 

RALPH   BROWN,    resigned  as  aeent  of  the   Boston 

District.      Massachusetts      S.P.C.C..      to     enter 

banking. 
PAUL   IT.    DAVIS,    resigned   as   executive   secretary 

San    Francisco    Community    Chest,    to    study   at 

Harvard    School    of    Business. 
FRANCES    GARRISON,    executive    secretary    of    the 

Travelers'   Aid    Society,   Worcester.    Mass.,   has 

resigned    to   assume   a    similar   position    in   New 

Jersey. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Brookings 

Af  account  of  The  Dissolution  of  the  Robert  Brookings 
Graduate  School,  submitted  to  The  Survey  by  Gustav 
Peck  and  George  B.  Galloway,  two  alumni  of  the  school 
now  on  the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research,  was  published  in  the  May  15  issue,  page  229,  to- 
gether with  a  letter  from  Harold  G.  Moulton,  director  of  the 
Brookings  Institution,  who  felt  that  the  article  was  not  "a  fair 
and  adequate  presentation  of  the  situation,"  with  a  rejoinder 
by  the  authors  on  specific  points  raised  by  Mr.  Moulton. 
After  reading  the  three  articles,  Charles  A.  Beard  sent  to  The 
Survey  a  list  of  questions  raised  in  his  mind  by  the  controversy, 
on  which  he  asked  for  further  information.  At  the  request 
of  the  writers  of  the  original  article,  Professor  Walton  H. 
Hamilton,  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  Robert  Brookings 
Graduate  School,  now  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Yale  Law 
School,  replies  to  Mr.  Beard's  queries.  Mr.  Moulton,  to 
whom  Mr.  Beard's  letter  was  also  sent,  declines  to  make 
any  statement.  Mr.  Beard's  questions  and  Professor  Hamil- 
ton's answers  follow: 

An  Agrarian  Lament 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  statement  in  The  Survey  of  May  15, 
1928,  with  respect  to  the  Robert  Brookings  School  leaves  many 
issues  somewhat  vague  to  an  outsider  like  myself  interested 
in  the  fate  of  this  experiment  in  graduate  instruction.  Mr. 
Peck  and  Mr.  Galloway  do  not  give  a  precise  bill  of  indict- 
ment in  the  course  of  their  two-page  presentment  and  Mr. 
Moulton  in  three-quarters  of  a  column  hardly  goes  beyond 
the  assertion  that  their  letter  is  "a  misrepresentation  of  the 
situation"  and  that  the  two  protestants  do  not  know  what  they 
are  talking  about.  Perhaps  it  is  the  business  of  nobody  except 
the  trustees  of  the  institution,  but  some  of  us  who  have  no 
animus  in  the  matter  would  like  a  little  more  information. 

1.  Was    the    endowment    of   $1,500,000   made    by    Mr.    and 
Mrs.   Brookings   intended   for   the  school   alone? 

2.  If  so,   did   they  consent   to   its   transfer   to   the    research 
institution  ? 

3.  Was  the  transfer  made  because  the  trustees  thought  that 
the  school  was  a  failure? 

4.  If  so,  is  there  available  any  statement  giving  the  grounds 
for  believing  the  school  a  failure? 

5.  Did    the    faculty    of   the    school,    after    full    deliberation, 
consent  to  the  dissolution  of  their  teaching  institution? 

A  letter  shorter  than  the  statement  by  Mr.  Peck  and  Mr. 
Galloway,  indeed  far  shorter  than  Mr.  Moulton's  reply,  would 
dispose  of  such  fundamental  issues,  but  perhaps  a  Connecticut 
farmer  has  no  right  to  raise  them,  thus  giving  trouble  to 
people  busy  with  important  affairs. 

CHARLES  A.  BEARD 

New  Milford,  Connecticut. 

Far,  Far  from  Olympus 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Although  (or  perhaps  because)  I  am  not 
"a  person  busy  with  important  affairs,"  I  have  been  asked 
to  reply  to  Mr.  Beard's  questions. 

1.  The  gifts  of   Mr.  and   Mrs.   Brookings  were  made   spe- 
cifically to  "the  Robert  Brookings   Graduate  School  of  Econ- 
omics  and   Government,"   "a  separate   and   distinct   school   in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia."     The 
expressed   intention   was   the   establishment   of   a   new    type   of 
graduate  school;  on  this  basis  the  staff  was  recruited  and  the 
work  organized. 

2.  We  have  been  told— and  have  no  reason  to  doubt — that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brookings  consented  to  the  transfer. 

3.  4.    No  charge  that  the  work  of  the  school  was  a  failure 
has    been   made    by    any    person    responsible    for    the   transfer. 
The    spokesman    for    the    board    has    repeatedly    declared    that 
there   was   "no   criticism"   of   the   work    of   the    school.     The 
derision,  was  are   told,  was   for  the  sole  purpose   of  allowing 
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"the  Brookings  Institution"  to  take  advantage  of  "the  larger 
opportunity." 

5.  The  faculty  of  the  school  did  not  consent  "to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  their  teaching  institution."  There  were  conversations 
between  the  faculty  and  the  acting  president  of  the  board,  but 
the  dissolution  of  the  school  was  not  the  subject  of  discussion. 
Three  drafts  of  a  scheme  for  an  amalgamation  with  the 
Institute  of  Economics  and  the  Institute  of  Government  Re- 
reach  were  presented  to  the  faculty;  but  in  each  of  them  the 
school  had  a  place  as  an  integral  division  of  "the  Brookings 
Institution."  No  proposal  to  discontinue  the  school  was  ever 
presented  to  the  faculty  by  any  representative  of  the  trustees. 
Three  of  the  four  of  us  heard  of  the  proposal  for  the  first 
time  when  it  was  reported  as  "an  accomplished  fact"  nine 
days  after  formal  action  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
trustees. 

The  issue  is  closed;  probably  it  is  bootless  to  discuss  the 
event.  But  there  remain  in  the  wake  of  the  action  of  the 
trustees  certain  questions  which  may  be  set  down  as  affected 
with  a  general  educational  interest. 

1.  Is   an   educational   institution    a   sum   of   money    and    an 
absentee  board  of  trustees?     Or  is   it  a  living  community  of 
which  staff  and  students  are   an  organic  part? 

2.  Is  a  donor  to  regard  his  pecuniary  contribution  as  per- 
sonal property  which  he  may   do  with  as   he   will?     Or,   are 
the  personal  contributions   of   a  staff, — who   in   all  good   faith 
and   with   every   assurance   of    support   have    accepted   a   task, 
a    sum    of   money,    and    a   charter    and   have    converted    these 
inanimate  things  into   a  living  institution, — to  be   accorded   a 
reasonable  protection  against  arbitrary  interference? 

3.  What  are  the  minimum  standards  in  intellectual  compe- 
tence and  in  personal  disinterestedness  to  be  demanded  of  those 
who    presume    to    bring   to    an    end    a   venture    in    the    higher 
learning? 

4.  What  in  the  way  of  intellectual  procedure, — such  as  the 
gathering  of  information,  the  appraisal  of  results,  the  consulta- 
tion with  the  personnel  concerned,  the  comparison  of  alternative 
opportunities,    and    the    like, — is    essential    to    a   well-informed 
and  reasoned  judgment  that  the  assets  of  an  institution  should 
be  transferred  to  another  use? 

But  perhaps  I  have  no  right  to  raise  these  questions,  or 
even  to  have  a  say  at  all.  For  those  who  have  been  active 
in  creating  the  school — staff,  students,  alumni,  scholars  from 
far  and  near  who  have  shared  in  our  work — are  one  and  all 
mere  learners,  and  as  such  far  removed  from  those  rarified 
heights  upon  which  the  destinies  of  educational  ventures  are 
determined. 

Washington,  D.  C.  WALTON   H.   HAMILTON 
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Where  Magazines  Count 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Your  urgent  messenger  arrived  via  the 
little  man  with  the  top  hat,  and  I  would  surely  have  liked  to 
pin  a  rose  on  the  hat  and  send  him  back  as  all  good  emissaries 
should  report.  But  after  this  month  I  shall  have  no  permanent 
address  for  indefinitely,  so  I  am  not  subscribing  for  any 
periodicals. 

I  can  not  tell  you  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  your  monthly 
visits.  I  often  wonder  if  the  people  in  the  big  New  York 
offices  realize  what  they  really  do  when  they  compile  the  litera- 
ture they  do  and  send  it  out  to  camps  and  mill-towns  and 
especially  to  farms  that  are  clear  off  the  paved  highways  when 
bad  weather  means  absolute  isolation.  I  had  that  experience 
this  past  winter.  And  being  a  cripple  I  could  not  go  out  and 
feed  the  chickens,  had  I  known  what  and  when  to  feed  them — 
and  I  saw  the  face  of  just  one  woman  in  three  months. 

Fancy  the  mail  coming,  and  then  spending  an  hour  with 
Miriam  Van  Waters,  whom  I've  known  from  a  little  girl; 
and  Florence  Kelley,  whose  true  spirit  of  service  led  her  to 
come  and  help  Washington  women  put  the  fifth  star  in  the 
suffrage  flag — and  I  had  the  honor  of  entertaining  her — and 
Anna  Shaw  and  Gail  Laughlin  and  other  women  who  did  so 
much  for  us,  in  my  cottage  home  in  a  mining  town — and  a 
nice  town.  And  now  you  people  keep  us  in  touch  with  the 
Big  Things  going  on  in  the  world.  Why  you  are  wonderful — 
wonderful. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  our  periodicals  are  our  greatest 
educators.  They  feed  a  class  whose  "intellectual  curiosity" 
could  be  fed  in  no  other  way.  Say  what  you  will,  it  is  not 
easy  to  get  books.  The  books  you  want  are  never  in  the 
libraries  of  small  towns  and  all  the  books  I  want  from  reviews 
I  have  read  cost  too  much  for  the  ordinary  purse — $3.50  to  $8 
and  $10 — ouch! 

Well  I  didn't  expect  to  write  a  letter  when  I  commenced. 
Maybe  you  will  never  get  this  far  in  reading  it.  But  I  have 
said  from  my  heart,  and  you  couldn't  "hang  up"  on  me.  Some 
way  I  just  couldn't  say  Goad  Bye  without  telling  you  how 
very  much  your  visits  had  contributed  to  my  entertainment 
and  happiness. 

MRS.  ROY  WELCH 

Kelso,  Washington 
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as  a  manual  for  teachers  just  entering  work  for  the  blind,  and 
secondly  for  teachers  already  experienced  who  may  find 
suggestions  which,  will  benefit  their  methods. 


FEEDING  THE  CHILD,  by  Mary  Frances  Hartley  Barnes. 
206  pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


llacmillan. 


THIS  book  should  prove  a  boon  to  tired  brains  confronted 
with  the  daily  menu  problem  for  the  child  from  two  to  six 
(age,  not  time!).  Compiled  from  the  advice  of  the  best  authori- 
ties on  child  feeding,  these  menus — given  for  every  month  in 
the  year — may  serve  also  as  a  basis  for  the  family  meals. 

FOOD  AND  HEALTH,  by  A.  B.  Callow.  Oxford  University.  96  pp. 
Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

EDMUND  KEAN,  the  famous  actor,  is  said  to  have  altered 
his  diet  according  to  the  part  he  had  to  play:  pork  for  tyrants, 
beef  for  murderers,  mutton  for  lovers.  The  old-fashioned  diet, 
organic  in  its  fresh  food  values,  is  now  changed  by  tinned  or 
dried  food,  egg  and  margarine  substitutes,  etc.  Today  it  is 
more  than  ever  essential  to  have  sound  knowledge  as  a  guide 
in  our  choice  of  food.  This  is  a  useful  manual  on  a  complex 
problem. 

FOOD  INFECTIONS  AND  FOOD  INTOXICATIONS,  by  Samuel 
Reed  Damon.  Williams  &  Wilkins.  266  pp.  Price  $4.00  postpaid  of 
The  Survey, 

THIS  is  a  noteworthy  book  upon  an  important  subject.  The 
material  presented  herein  is  divided  into  three  clear-cut  sec- 
tions: infections  from  food;  intoxications  from  food;  zoo- 
parasitic  infections  acquired  through  food.  The  author  has 
drawn  upon  the  latest  scientific  thought  gleaned  from  text 
books  and  standard  works  of  reference  to  supplement  his  own 
comprehensive  knowledge  and  authority  as  associate  professor 
of  bacteriology  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

CHILD  CARE  AND  TRAINING.  Institute  of  Child  Welfare,  Univer. 
sity  of  Minnesota.  University  of  Minnesota  Press.  180  pp.  Price  $1.00 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

OWING  to  widespread  interest  and  demand  for  this  material, 
the  lessons  presented  in  the  correspondence  course  in  Child 
Care  and  Training  offered  by  the  Institute  of  Child  Welfare 
in  cooperation  with  the  General  Extension  Division  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  are  now  available  in  book  form.  In 
preparing  this  volume  the  original  form  and  content  of  the 
lessons  have  been  maintained.  Parental  study  groups  and  classes 
in  child  care  and  training  will  find  this  bound  copy  admirable 
in  its  scope. 

ENGLISH  FOR  WORKERS,  by  Eli  B.  Jacobjon.  International  Pub- 
lishers. 112  pp.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  first  text-books  of  English  for  adult 
workers  printed  in  this  country.  The  author,  long  a  teacher  in 
labor  schools,  is  therefore  conversant  with  such  interests  and 
consequently  these  exercises  are  chosen  from  social,  political, 
economic  and  scientific  material.  The  text  is  self-sufficient  and 
also  a  self-teacher. 

CLEANLINESS  AND  HEALTH,  by  C.  E.  Turner  and  Georgie  B. 
Collins.  Heath.  236  pp.  Price  88  cents  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  second  book  of  the  Walden  Health  Series  aims  to  help 
children  form  intelligent  attitudes  and  habits  by  presenting 
interesting  facts  on  which  healthy  living  is  based. 

SOCIAL  ECONOMICS:  Friedrich  von  Wieser,  translated  by  Professor 
Henrichs.  462  pp.  Greenberg.  Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  book  has  a  significance  in  the  history  of  economic 
thouaht  which  its  late  translation  does  not  indicate.  Written 
in  1914  on  the  eve  of  the  War,  it  contains  many  peculiar  and 
almost  archaic  illustrations.  The  translation  follows  upon  the 
second  edition  of  1924.  But  the  notable  feature  is  that  this  is 
the  first  comprehensive  treatise  by  an  authoritative  exponent 
of  the  Austrian  school  to  which  we  can  look  for  a  fully  de- 
veloped statement  of  their  doctrines.  Accordingly  in  it  we  find 
the  full  application  of  the  psychological  method.  It  contains 
therefore  the  most  complete  eluci-  (Continued  on  page  525) 


A  Summer  School 
of  Psychology 

BY  THE  SEA 

UNDERSTANDING    OURSELVES 
OUR  WORK,  OUR  PERSONAL  PROBLEMS 

The  Purpose  of  the  School  is  the  study  of  The 
New  Psychology;  the  ideas  of  Freud,  Jung,  Adler, 
Watson  and  their  application  to  personal  prob- 
lems, child  training,  and  human  relations. 

SPEAKERS:  Will  Durant,  John  B.  Watson,  Alexander 
Meildejohn,  'Herbert  Adams  Gibbons,  Harry  E.  Barnes, 
Everett  Dean  Martin,  Edwin  Powers,  Mortimer  T.  Adler. 

ROUND  TABLE — eight  weeks  of  study  seminars  conducted 
by  Edwin  Powers,  of  the  Department  sf  Psychology, 
Dartmouth  College,  with  personal  consultations. 
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AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 

INC. Margaret      Sanger,     President,      104 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly), 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION  Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 

secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
p.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL OF  CANCER— Dr.  George  A. 
Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 

ASSOCIATED     GUIDANCE     BUREAU, 

INC. 16    East    53rd    Street,    New    York. 

Telephone:     Plaza     9512.      A     non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em- 
ploying  highest    social   work    standards.     Sup- 
plies, trains,  and  supervises  carefully  selected 
fovernesses,    tutors,    companions,     and     play 
:aders.     For   information   address   Jess   Perl- 
man,  Director. 

THE  BOY  CONSERVATION  BUREAU— 

90  West  Broadway.  Suggests  all-the-year- 
round  Home  Schools  for  needy  boys.  Tel. 
Walker  0313.  E.  W.  Watkins.  Exec.  Sec'y. 

CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF 
AMERICA,  INC. —  730  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  To  secure  home  life  for  normal 
dependent  children  in  preference  to  insti- 
tutions; to  secure  Mothers'  Allowance  laws 
in  states  having  none;  to  urge  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  home  aid;  to  promote  proper 
laws  affecting  adoption,  boarding  out  and 
placing  out  of  dependent  children;  to  aid 
in  th«  enforcement  of  these  laws.  States 
Council  of  Committee  comprises  volunteer 
representatives  in  practically  every  state. 
Sophie  Irene  Lseb,  President;  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  Honorary  President; 
Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First  Vice- 
President;  Edward  Fisher  Brown,  Executive 
Secretary. 

CHILD       WELFARE       LEAGUE       OF 

AMERICA  — C.  C.   Carstens,  director.   130 

E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league 
of  children's  agencies  and  institutions  to  se- 
cure improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooper- 
ates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results 
in  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED— Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner, 
Managing  Director. 


COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS — 105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 

Composed  of  the  Protestant  national  women's 

home    mission    boards    of    the    United    States 

and    Canada.     Purpose:    To   unify    effort    by 

consultation  and  cooperation  in  action. 

Florence  E.  Quinlan,   Executive  Secretary. 

Migrant  Work,    Laura   H.    Parker,    Secre- 

Religious  Work  for  Indian  Schools, 
Helen  M.  Brickman,  Director. 

Bureau  of  Reference  tor  Migrating  People, 
follow-up  of  New  Americans. 

Women's  interdenominational  groups  — 
state,  county,  and  local — are  affiliated. 

EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUN- 
CIL OF  AMERICA — I,.  W.  Wallace, 
President;  Guy  A.  Henry,  General-Director, 
Times  Bldg.  New  York.  Conducts  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  to  promote  eye 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defects, 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lighting. 
Comprehensive  publications — lantern  slides; — 
lecture  material.  Cooperation  of  social 
agencies  invited. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 

AMERICA Constituted  by  28  Protestant 

communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Dept.  of  Research  and   Education,  Rev.  F. 

E.    Johnson,    Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service. 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 

FOUNDATION  FOR  STUDY  OF  PRO- 
HIBITION AND  THE  NEGRO — 

H.  T.  Mason,  Director,  Research  and  Pub- 
licity. M.  W.  Degan,  President;  I.  Garland 
Penn.  Founder.  Wiley  College,  Marshall. 
Texas. 

GIRLS  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  IN 
AMERICA  —15  East  40th  Street,  New 
York.  Girls  and  women  working  together 
to  uphold  Christian  standards  of  daily  living 
in.  the  home,  in  the  business  world,  and  in 
the  community.  Numbers  nearly  60,000, 
with  branches  in  44  states. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF   WOMEN— 

370  Seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Clearing  house 
for  35  women's  organizations.  Valeria  H. 
Parker,  M.D.,  President. 


Too  High  A  Standard 

OPEAKING  of  standards  (and  high 
O  standards  are  what  the  organiza- 
tions listed  here  are  promoting)  ap- 
parently a  standard  can  be  too  high. 

Witness,  the  following  letter  sent  by 
a  Chinese  publishing  house  when  re- 
turning a  manuscript,  and  reprinted  in 
The  Public  Health  Nurse: 

"We  read  your  manuscript  with 
boundless  delight.  By  the  sacred  ashes 
of  our  ancestors  we  swear  that  we 
have  never  dipped  into  a  book  of  such 
overwhelming  mastery.  If  we  were  to 
publish  this  book  it  would  be  impos- 
sible in  the  future  to  issue  any  book 
of  a  lower  standard. 

"As   it   is   unthinkable    that   within 
the  next  ten  thousand  years  we  shall 
find    its   equal,   we   are,    to  our   great 
regret,    compelled    to    return    this   too 
divine  work  and  beg  you  a  thousand 
times  to  forgive  our  action." 
(In   answering    advertisements    please   mention    THE 
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THE  LEAGUE  TO  ABOLISH  CAPITAL 

PnUN'S,HMENT—  A  national  organization. 
104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Dr. 
George  W.  Kirchwey,  Chairman;  Vivian 
i!ef-ct'  Executive  Secretary.  Organized  to 
abolish  capital  punishment  in  every  state 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Annua] 
membership  $1,  $5,  $10,  and  $100,  including 
monthly  Bulletin. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 

Miss  Mabel  Cratty,  general  secretary,  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Tbis 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive 
and  traveling  secretaries  to  cover  work  ia 
the  United  States  in  1.034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business, 
student,  foreign  born,  Indian,  Colored  and 
younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secre- 
taries at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient, 
Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 

TEE — Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  leo- 
retary,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration:  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5.  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION, INC.  (est.  1912,  incorp.  1914), 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  (tel.  Algonquin  9690). 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  at 
character  in  the  children  of  America  througk 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co- 
operation with  other  organizations,  to  orig- 
inate and  disseminate  educational  material  in 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  chart*, 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knight- 
hood of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  char- 
acter training  through  actual  practice.  Offi- 
cers: Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres. ;  Charles 
F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.-Dr.  William 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E. 
Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clarence  T. 
D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W. 
Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  delinquency,  and 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior, 
education,  industry,  psychiatric  social  senr- 
ice,  etc.  "Mental  Hygjene,"  quarterly,  $3.00 
a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin"  month- 
ly, $1.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK — Porter  R.  Lee,  president,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  sec'y,  277 
E.  Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  tnt 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quartely  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia from  June  26th  to  July  jrH,  1929. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all 
members  upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee 
of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  — 

Lewis  H.  Cams,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director ;  B. 
Franklin  Rover,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  te 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
laving  projects  available  on  request. 

SURVEY) 


DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS 

AND  TEACHERS Mrs.    A.    H.    Reeve, 

President.  Mrs.  A.  C  Watkins,  Executive 
Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  develop  cooperation 
between  borne  and  school,  and  an  informed 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  highest 
advantages  for  all  children. 


THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS— At  the  Chil- 
dren's Village,  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 
properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engage 
in,  or  already  engaged  in,  institution  work. 
Provides  opportunity  for  carefully  guided 
study  in  alt  phases  of  institution  management 
and  activities.  Aims  to  furnish  a  trained 
personnel  for  child  caring  Institutions.  The 
first  and  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  For  further  information  address 
Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Managing  Director. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  CIRCLE  FOR 
COLORED  PEOPLE,  Inc.  —370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevolt.  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jesse  E. 
Mooreland,  Pres. ;  Dr.  George  C.  Booth. 
Treasurer:  Miss  Belle  Davis,  Executive 
Secretary. 

To    organize    public    opinion    and    support 
for    health    work   among    colored    people- 
To   create  and    stimulate   health   conscious- 
ness   and    responsibility    among    the    col- 
ored people  in  their  own  health  problems. 
To   recruit,   help  educate  and    place   young 

colored   women   in   public  health   work. 
Work      supported      by     memberships      and 
voluntary  contributions. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  president;  Dr.  Linsly 
R.  Williams,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
of  methods  and  program  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distri- 
buted through  state  associations  in  every 
state.  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,  popular 
monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house 
organ,  free. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE_For  social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingswortb 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Tones,  exec. 
sec'y;  17  Madison  Ave,,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life" 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  honor- 
ary president;  Miss  Rose  Schneiderraan, 
president;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  — 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen 
of  America  an  adequate  opportunity  for 
wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for 
the  training:  of  Necro  Youth:  an  experiment 
">  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  th« 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods:  Robert  R.  Moton  nrin- 
cipal;  W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holsey, 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

THE  WOMEN'S  FOUNDATION  FOR 
HEALTH,  Inc. —  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York.  Lenna  L.  Means,  M.D.,  Med.  Dir. 
To  create,  amone  the  apparently  well,  an  in- 
dividual and  community  health  con -piousness 
by  interpreting  the  technique  of  the  health 
examination  and  a  definitely  prescribed 
health  building  program  with  Positive  Health 
as  the  ultimate  goal.  Official  Text:  Hand- 
book on  Positive  Health,  $1.50.  Courses  in 
Good  Body  Mechanics  adapted  to  group  and 
individual  needs. 


WORKER'S  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICA — A  cooperative  Educational 
Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Workers.  476  Went 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  Spencer  Miller 
Jr.,  Secretary. 
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dation  of  their  chief  contributions  to  economics — the  principle      and  social-service  development,  are   appended, 
of  marginal  utility— and  its  extension  as  the  fundamental  ex-         A  SHORTER  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  by  Emmanuel  d,  Martont* 
planation   of  economic  process.     The   volume   is   entirely   free         Knopf.    338  pp.    Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
from   the   diagrams   and   sheets  of   statistics  so   frequently  the  E  publication  of  this  book  is  the  result  of  a  committee  of 

the  Royal  Geographical  Society  to  improve  the  geography  text 
books  in  order  to  meet  the  growing  interest  taken  in  that  sub- 


refuge  of  the  economist. 


H.  McD.  C. 


DIABETES:      ITS    TREATMENT    BY    INSULIN    AND    DIET,    by 


ject  by  the  public  schools.     Even  in  France  M.  de  Martonne  is 

.       -  - 
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Orlando  H.  Petty.    Fourth  Edition.    P.  A.  Davis  Co.     155  pp.    Price      regarded  as  the  leader  in  the  field  of  physical  eeo^ranhv 

$2.00  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

THIS  is  the  fourth  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  book 
which  in  no  way  attempts  to  substitute  for  the  physician  but 
serves  a  real  purpose  in  that  it  defines  and  gives  the  physical 


HA-NDABOOKM9.N.  PI?T.  *v  Eugene  E.  Marcovid.  M.D.    P.  A.  D**i, 

Company,  Philadelphia.     323  pp.     Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey 
TTJTC    i.     i     •     ->• 

Irllo     DOOK    IS    disappointing    in    that    It    Presents    infnrmafinn 

. 


,.  ..  ,  u 

,,.,.,  ,  .  °n  diet  Irom  much  the  same  standpoint  as  did  the  most  uo-to- 

cause  of  diabetes  with  suggestions  on  methods  for  prevention.       ..   .    u     ,       ,  . 

,  ,  date  books  of  twenty-five  years  aeo.     Here  and  there  the  anrhnr 

We  note,  however,  that  the  emotional  factors  which  wreak  such  • 


havoc  upon  the  glands  whose  secretions  affect  the  blood  stream 
are  not  mentioned!  "Intelligent  patients"  demand  an  intel- 
ligent diagnosis  boxed  from  all  points  of  their  personal  com- 
pass. The  dietic  advice,  with  charts  and  food  tables,  is  ad- 
mirable in  its  accuracy. 


CHINA,    YESTERDAY   AND   TODAY,    by  Julia   E.   Johnsm. 
Wilson.     362  pp.     Price  $2.40  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


H.    W. 


THIS  handbook  has  three  divisions  plus  an  extensive  bibliog- 
raphy and  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Ping  Wen  Kuo,  director 
of  the  China  Institute  in  America,  who  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  material.  The  first 
section  deals  with  the  background  of  present-day  conditions  in 
China  in  relation  to  historical,  religious  and  cultural  aspects; 
part  two  takes  up  the  internal  problems  of  present-day  China, 
and  part  three  covers  the  questions  of  international  relations, 
including  the  rights  and  status  of  the  foreigner. 

THE   HAMILTON    COUNTY   HOME,    by   Eugenia   Lea   Remelin.     Helen 
S.   Trounstine  Foundation,  312  W.  9  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.     Price  $1.00. 

ESPECIALLY  interesting  among  the  findings  of  this  social 
survey  of  the  almhouse  in  Cincinnati  is  the  increase  in  the  age 
of  inmates  from  an  average  of  31  years  in  1855  to  66  years  in 
1925,  and  the  phenomenal  decline  in  the  number  in  recent  years, 
particularly  1916-20.  Constructive  recommendations  for  in- 
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u       •     i   j  j  .  ,  . 

has   included^  scrap   of   information   which   is  the    result   of 

modern  nutrition  studies,  but  in  the  main  the  vast  amount 
of  knowledge  gained  through  animal  experimentation  in  a 
score  of  laboratories  over  a  period  of  two  decades  is  essentially 
ignored. 

E.  V.  McCoLLUM 

NEGRO    PROBLEMS    IN    CITIES,    by    T.    J.    Woofter.    Jr.     Doubled™ 

Doran.     284  pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Surrey 
THE  TEN  COMMANDEMENTS  OF  HEALTH   AND  HAPPINESS    fcv 

TV      S         Cttrlm-      George   Dobsevage.      95   pp.      Price  $1.00    postpaid  of 

PSYCHOLOGY—  ITS    FACTS   AND    PRINCIPLES,    by    H.    L.    Mailings- 

worth.    Appleton.     539  pp.    Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
THE   BOOK  OF   GREEN   VEGETABLES,    by   Mollit   Gold   and   Eleanor 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Director  of  a  service  for  the 
vocational  placement  of  handicapped  per- 
sons, requiring  executive  ability,  an  un- 
derstanding of  rehabilitation  of  the  handi- 
capped, their  placement  in  productive  em- 
ployment and  securing  the  interest  of  em- 
ployers in  the  vocational  needs  of  the 
handicapped.  Salary  $3,000.  Address 
Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  203 
North  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  Medical  Social  Worker,  well 
trained  and  experienced  for  Hospital 
Social  Service  in  very  interesting  new  de- 
velopment. State  age,  training  and  ex- 
perience. Salary  according  to  qualifica- 
tions. Community  Chest,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  MEDICAL 
SOCIAL  WORKER  FOR  HEAD  OF 
INDIANAPOLIS  CITY  DISPENSARY 
SOCIAL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT. 
SALARY  $175. 


WANTED:  Experienced  family  case 
worker  for.  service,  September  or  October 
first  at  latest.  Social  Welfare  League,  31 
Gibbs  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labo- 
ratory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER,  to  make 
investigations  and  to  do  follow-up  work 
for  an  independently  operated  Dispensary 
in  an  Eastern  city,  serving  a  population  of 
140,000  people.  Address  Box  6167  SURVEY. 

MAUDE  ELIZABETH  SMITH 

Placement  service  for  men  and  women. 
Workers  recommended  for  positions  in 
business,  professional  and  social  service 
fields.  80  Boylston  Street,  Boston  Massa- 
chusetts. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Experienced  woman  as  boys' 
supervisor;  training  and  ability  essential; 
small  progressive  institution.  Open  Sep- 
tember i.  Address  6176  SURVEY. 


TRAINED  and  experienced  teacher  for 
adult  immigrants  in  New  York  Settlement. 
Full  time  resident  position.  6178  SURVEY. 


The  National  Training  School  for  In- 
stitution Executives  and  Other  Workeri 
at  Dobbs  Ferry-on-Hudson,  New  York,  will 
be  glad  to  recommend  students  for  posi- 
tions in  institutions  and  child  welfare 
organizations.  You  may  communicate  your 
needs  to:  Leonard  W.  Mayo,  Acting  Dean, 
The  National  Training  School,  Dobbs 
Ferry-on-Hudson,,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISE  YOUR  WANTS  IN 
THE  SURVEY 

FOR  THE  HOME 


*J1«    Bradley,    famous    expert, 
thowi  just  how  to  make  home 
cooking,      cake-making,     candy 
making  tin  big  profits.  How  to 
eater,  run  profitable  TEA    ROOMS, 
~Motor  Inns,  Cafeterias,  etc. — over  51  ways 
t»  Make  Money!    Write  today  (or  lllus. 
booklet    "Cooking    rot    Front,"    It's    FBEE. 

Arnicas  Sckeel  if  len  ECOHBIO.  849  L  58lk  Street.  CUeaii 


MEN  WANTED 

MEN  interested  in  advancing  in  the 
field  of  institution  and  social  work  are 
wanted  as  students  in  The  National  Train- 
ing School  for  Institution  Executives  and 
Other  Workers.  See  Ad  on  page  follow- 
ing. 


Workers   Available    Now ! 

Social  Welfar*  and  Religion*  Organizations:  Executive  secretaries,  Family  Case  workers, 
Club  and  Recreation  leaders,  Psychiatric  Social  workers,  Public  Health  Nurses,  Child  Welfare 
workers,  Church  secretaries,  Directors  of  Religious  Education  and  Administrtaioa  personnel. 

Inttitationt:  Superintendents  and  assistants,  Children's  supervisors  and  matrons,  Teachers, 
Nurses,  Housekeepers,  Dietitians,  etc. 

Hotpitat*:  Superintendents  and  assistants,  Physicians,  Trained  Nurses,  Medical  Social 
workers,  R.N.,  Dietitians,  Admitting  Officers,  Technicians,  Psychiatric  Social  workers, 
Occupational  Therapists  and  Office  Assistants. 

Our  tenrice  to  employers  ii  without  charge.     Communicate  by  letter  or  telethon*. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE  DIVISION 

of  the 

EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

GERTRUDB  D.  HOLMES,  Director 


East    Forty-second   Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Agency    Telephone 
Ashland   6000 


COLLEGIATE  SERVICE, 

Inc. 
Occupational  Bureau  far  College  Women 

11    East  44th  Street 
New  York  City 

Social   Work'  Dept.   in   charge  of   Pauline  R. 

Strode,     Ph.B.     University    of    Chicago    and 

graduate    of    Chicago    School    of    Civics    and 

Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
1 8  EAST  4isT  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  twenty-four  yea 
of  age,  desires  position  in  child-caring  ii 
stitution,  dealing  with  children  from  fn 
to  ten.  6180  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  twenty-four  yea 
of  age,  desires  to  enter  the  social  servic 
field.  Experience  with  children.  Grou| 
from  five  to  ten  years  of  age  preferrei 
Address  6181  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN,  COLLEGE  STUDEW 
DESIRES  PART-TIME  POSITION,  RE! 
IDENT;  IN  BOYS'  WORK,  NEW  YORi 
OR  VICINITY.  HONOR  GRADUAT 
OF  MILITARY  ACADEMY.  HAS  HA 
CONTACT  WITH  INSTITUTIONA 
WORK  FOR  PAST  EIGHT  YEARS.  A' 
PRESENT  COUNSELLOR  IN  BOY! 
CAMP.  AVAILABLE  OCTOBER  FIRS: 
EXCELLENT  REFERENCES.  6164  SUI 
VEY. 

THE  NATIONAL  RECREATIO1 
SCHOOL  of  the  Playground  and  Recrea 
tion  Association  of  America,  has  a  numbe 
of  experienced  young  men  and  wome 
taking  graduate  training  who  will  be  avail 
able  after  September  i5th  for  part-tim 
positions  as  directors  of  activities  in  game: 
athletics,  dramatics,  handcraft  and  clu 
work  in  New  York  City.  Gramercy  710? 

WOMAN  EXECUTIVE,  fourteen  yeai 
successful  experience  institutional  worl 
desirous  of  change,  will  consider  openinj 
Preferably  out  of  city.  Excellent  referer 
ces.  6165  SURVEY. 

FIELD  WORKER,  successful  experienc 
in  organization  and  money-raising  worl 
wishes  position  in  Massachusetts,  Vermor 
or  New  Hampshire,  in  connection  wit' 
Girls'  or  Women's  Club  work,  or  wit 
Child  Welfare  organization.  6170  SURVEY 

WANTED:  Position  by  young  colleg 
woman  with  several  years  experience  a 
assistant  superintendent  in  large  institu 
tion.  Graduate  dietitian.  Special  abilit 
with  girls.  Can  put  institution  on  fe< 
financially  if  behind  on  budget.  Exceller 
references.  6162  SURVEY. 
SURVEY) 
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Adventures  c 
Woman  Voter 


Play-making  at  Walden  School 
A  Quaker  Builds  a  Company  Union 
Corporations  and  the  Community 
How  Shall  We  Pay  Sickness  Bills? 


To  help  put 

your  town 

on  the  map 


'T'HIS  is  more 
-*-  than  a  ques- 
tion of  commun- 
ity pride.  Putting 
your  town  on  the 
map  affects  local  prosperity 
and  the  kind  of  people, 
homes,  and  business  your 
community  will  have. 

"What  about  sanitation 
and  cleanliness?"-— that's  a 
question  a  business  execu- 
tive might  well  ask  about 
any  community  before  se- 
lecting it  as  a  site  for  fac- 
tory, warehouse,  or  office. 
In  such  a  question,  workers 
and  their  families  are  inter- 
ested, too. 


A  clean  town 
is  everybody's 
business.  The 

welfare    society, 

the  women's 
club,  the  parent-teacher  as- 
sociation, the  schools,  the 
department  of  health,  the 
chamber  of  commerce  can 
all  accomplish  much. 

To  help  leaders  in  these 
groups,  Cleanliness  Insti- 
tute offers  free  upon  request 
a  memorandum  entitled 
"Suggestions  for  local  or- 
ganizations desiring  to  con- 
duct community  campaigns 
for  cleanliness."  Write  for 
it  today. 


CLEANLINESS    INSTITUTE 

Established  to  promote  public  welfare 
by  teaching  the  value  of  Cleanliness 

Social  workers  and  educators  will  be  interested  in  other 
publications  of  the  Institute.  For  example,  the  bibliog- 
raphy published  by  the  Library,  and  the  graded  readers 
published  by  the  School  Department.  These  include: 
"The  Animal  Way,"  "After  the  Rain,"  and  "A  Tale 
of  Soap  and  Water."  Sample  copies  free  to  executives 
of  social  service,  health,  and  educational  organizations 
and  departments.  Ask  for  copies  when  you  write. 

Addr,,,    CLEANLINESS     INSTITUTE,     45     EAST     lyth     STREET     [on     Union    Square],    NEW     YORK. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

MISS  COLTON'S  adventures  serve  to  remind 
us  that,  in  the  bulk  and  for  most  of  mankind, 
politics  is  something  going  on  steadily  be- 
tween national  elections  and  concerned  chiefly 
with  aldermen,  state  legislators,  mayors,  governors, 
party  whips  and  local  bosses  rather  than  the  candidates 
who  are  given  a  hook-up  for  a  radio  audience  of  thirty 
millions.  Miss  Colton  got  into  politics — of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  variety — through  social  work,  as 
readers  of  her  Adventures  in  Philanthropy  in  the 
Graphic  of  May,  1927,  will  recall.  Of  her  political 
training  she  lists  these  successive  steps:  vice-president  of 
the  Toledo  Nurses'  Aid,  trustee  of  the  District  Nurse 
Association,  vice-president  of  the  Federation  of  Chari- 
ties, past  president  of  the  Ohio  League  of  Women 
Voters,  perennial  trustee  of  the  Toledo  Consumers' 
League,  treasurer  of  the  Information  Bureau  on 
Women's  Work;  and  the  author  of  articles  in  Scribner's, 
The  Outlook,  The  Woman's  Journal,  The  Survey  and 
elsewhere.  Page  533. 

PAUL  A.  SCHOELLKOPF  discusses  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  corporation  and  its  branch  plants  for  local 
welfare  on  a  double  basis  of  understanding,  for  he  is 
both  in  business  on  a  large  scale  and  up  to  his  elbows 
in  community  chest  work.  He  is  president  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  and  a  director  of  other 
corporations  including  two  banks.  Since  its  beginning  in 
1924,  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Com- 
munity Chest  in  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  he  is  on  the 
board  of  the  National  Association  of  Community  Chests 
and  Councils.  At  the  recent  Washington  meeting  of  the 
association,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  discussion  of  cor- 
poration responsibility  for  community  welfare.  Other 
public  connections  are  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Memorial  Hospital  and  the  Y.M.C.A.  of  Niagara 
Falls.  Page  540. 


MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS,  in  his  article  on  page 
brings  to  a  close  his  searching  discussion  of  how 
to  provide  adequate  doctoring,  nursing,  and  preventive 
health  work  for  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry — for  you  and 
me.  The  legitimate  high  cost  of  modern  medical  service 
on  an  individual  basis  leaves  no  way  out  except  some 
sort  of  cooperative  action,  probably  in  the  form  of  health 
insurance.  Americans  have  stuck  stubbornly  to  their 
individualism.  But  as  we  increasingly  realize  that  a 
man's  health  is  not  solely  his  own  concern,  and  that 
any  one  of  us  may  any  day  be  struck  down  by  a 
devastatingly  expensive  sickness  or  accident,  the  sooner 
we  shall  realize  that  we  must,  in  sheer  self-defense, 
pool  our  resources. 

RDBERT  W.  BRUERE  has  recently  been  accused 
of  favoring  company  unions  against  trade  unions. 
Here  he  discusses  his  point  of  view  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  smoothly  functioning  organization  in  the 
factory  of  a  socially  minded  Quaker  manufacturer  of 
scientific  instruments.  Page  545. 

OEPTEMBER  means  vacations  ended,  and  parents 
O  and  educators  concentrated  on  the  serious  side  of 
their  job.  Beneath  the  activity  of  getting  Tommy's  and 
Mary's  new  school  outfits,  of  planning  the  first  month's 
program  and  unboxing  the  new  term's  books,  there  is 
fresh  question  and  analysis  of  the  process  we  call  edu- 
cation and  the  part  in  it  of  school  and  home,  of  teacher, 
parent  and  child.  The  Survey's  contribution  to  this 
seasonal  "peak  interest"  in  schools  and  schooling  is  a 
verbatim  report  of  a  new  sort  of  school  play  and  a 
discussion  of  dramatics  as  a  basis  for  a  new  sort  of 
school  experience  (page  550).  MARGARET  NAUMBURG, 
who  writes  the  article,  is  not  only  a  trained  psychologist 
and  an  educational  philosopher,  but  a  teacher  who  has 
applied  her  theories  to  real  children  in  real  class-rooms, 
at  the  Walden  School,  New  York,  which  she  founded 
and  directed,  and  of  which  Margaret  Pollitzer  is  now 
the  head.  A  second  article  by  Miss  Naumburg,  a 
challenge  of  the  widely  heralded  project  method,  will 
•ippear  in  The  Survey's  regular  education  department 
in  the  September  Midmonthly. 
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Adventures  of  a  Woman  Voter 


By  OLIVE  A.  COLTON 


'LTHOUGH  one  of  the  babes-in-the-woods 
of  politics,  nothing  made  me  realize  how  far 
we  had  wandered  from  home  so  much  as 
the  question,  one  afternoon  at  a  meeting,  of 
another  speaker.  "What  is  your  subject?" 
she  asked,  and  when  I  answered,  "A  Woman 
Citizen," — "O,  politics!"  she  exclaimed  in  dismay.  "Mine 
is,  A  Woman  in  the  Church.  I'm  doing  the  Lord's  work," 
which  seemed  to  leave  the  women  citizens  in  rather  bad 
company. 

Some  time  before  this,  various  adventures  in  philan- 
thropy had  indicated  that  the  wisest  way  to  lessen  the 
poverty  of  the  world  was  to  prevent  it,  and  that  much  of  the 
misery  came  from  poor  government  and  economic  greed. 
So  I  embarked  with  the  League  of  Women  Voters  on  their 
maiden  voyage  to  train  their  members  to  help  run  the  ship 
of  state.  Being  a  vice-president  promised  to  be  an  enjoyable 
honor,  until  it  became  apparent  that  people  expected  one 
to  know  the  unknown.  They  would  ask  embarrassing  ques- 
tfons  about  how  to  find  their  ward  and  precinct,  or  worse, 
how  large  was  a  precinct,  and  when  was  the  next  election 
of  senators?  To  save  myself  from  public  disgrace  there 
was  nothing  left  to  do  but  plunge  into  books,  and  attend 
the  city  council  and  lectures.  I  positively  hungered  for 
pamphlets  on  civics,  and  league  conventions  became  my 
university. 

But  the  proceedings  of  Congress  were  not  easily  assim- 
ilated, and  I  was  fortunate  in  going  to  Washington  to 
acquire  a  better  metabolism  by  observing  the  government 
in  action.  There,  however,  it  was  evident  that  Mrs.  O'Flah- 
erty's  remarks  were  no  joke,  when  in  a  little  gossip  over  the 
back  fence  with  Mrs.  Flanagan,  she  criticized  our  Get-Out- 
the-Vote  Campaign.  "No,"  she  declared,  "I  ain't  goin'  to 
vote  now,  and  I  ain't  goin'  to  vote  never,  cuzz  there's 
things  goin'  on  in  Washington,  Mrs.  Flanagan,  that  you 
and  me  is  well  out  of." 

The  first  shock  came  from  the  absentees  in  the  Senate. 
My  friends  were  lobbying  for  the  Maternity  and  Infancy 
Bill,  and  when  Senator  Sheppard  arose  to  present  his  meas- 


ure, instead  of  the  ninety-six  members  there  were  but  twelve 
present.  However,  surprise  turned  to  dismay  as  each  day  a 
never-ending  number  of  measures  came  up  for  consideration 
in  the  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms.  Perhaps 
the  missing  members  had  escaped  while  there  was  yet  time, 
warned  by  the  statues  about  them  of  conscientious  men  of 
earlier  days,  who  must  have  turned  to  stone  as  the  clerk 
continued  to  read  the  hundreds  of  bills  introduced  daily 
to  reconstruct  the  universe.  Even  the  twelve  members 
decreased,  one  by  one,  until  in  the  words  of  Wordsworth, 
"we  were  seven." 

Occasionally  a  senator  would  come  in  and  ask  a  question 
that  had  been  fully  explained  an  hour  before,  or  another 
would  ask  to  have  the  discussion  postponed,  as  he  had  been 
out  of  town  and  the  matter  had  only  just  been  brought  to 
his  attention.  At  this  the  gallery  almost  fell  over  the  rail- 
ing, but  recovered  its  balance  when  the  chair  reminded  him 
that  others  had  inconvenienced  themselves  to  consider  the 
bill  at  this  appointed  time,  and  that  all  had  had  copies  of 
it  long  before  to  study.  A  senator  who  began  by  announcing 
he  was  not  very  familiar  with  the  subject,  was  not  deterred 
from  talking  an  hour  against  it,  and  his  unconscious  humor 
so  moved  the  listeners  above  that  only  the  law  of  gravity 
kept  them  in  their  seats,  wondering  when  women  would  be 
allowed  to  discontinue  their  Trappist  silence  and  break  a 
lance  for  truth  and  justice  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

SOON  even  the  seven  members  were  no  longer  listening, 
for  the  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast  and  the  little 
child-labor  pages  were  darting  in  and  out  with  the  evening 
papers.  Then  the  next  speaker  thought  each  state  should 
look  after  its  own  people,  and,  reminding  the  august  body 
of  the  states-rights  trouble  in  the  Civil  War,  he  reviewed 
again  the  troops  in  the  Rebellion.  But  before  he  could  lead 
them  to  victory,  it  was  six  o'clock  and  it  did  not  seem  dis- 
respectful even  to  General  Grant  to  adjourn  to  the  following 


noon. 


One  old   watchdog  of  the  Treasury  felt  it  his  duty  to 
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call  the  attention  of  the  country  to  the  real  condition  of  the 
seemingly  exhaustless  pile  of  money  in  Washington.  He 
used  all  the  words  he  had  with  him  to  warn  the  Republicans 
not  to  waste  it  as  the  Democrats  had  done.  Then  an  inquir- 
ing mind  asked  if  twenty-three  thousand  deaths  yearly  of 
mothers  were  not  about  normal  for  a  country  this  size? 
And  another,  who  felt  it  was  a  worthy  measure,  thought 
it  would  be  improved  if  Article  Two  were  substituted  for 
Article  Five,  leaving  out  Six,  Seven  and  Eight. 

KNOWING  the  men  for  and  against  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  Bill  from  Mrs.  Maud  Wood  Park's  poll, 
as  she  was  chairman  of  the  Women's  Joint  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, the  gallery  would  be  wreathed  in  smiles  when  a 
senator  arose  to  defend  the  bill.  But  it  seemed  the  amend- 
ments were  endless,  day  after  day,  until  suddenly  to  us, 
although  well-planned  before  by  the  leaders,  Vice-President 
Marshall  called  for  the  bill  itself,  and  as  the  faithful  lobby- 
ists rushed  out  to  beg  the  senators  to  return  to  their  places, 
the  clerk,  who  had  a  kind  of  Niagara  Falls  of  words  from 
his  mouth,  reeled  off  miles  of  rushing  sentences.  Then, 
before  there  was  time  for  your  heart  to  jump  into  your 
throat,  the  vote  was  taken  and  the  Sheppard-Towner  Bill 
had  passed  the  Senate. 

On  my  return  home  I  was  invited  to  address  a  meeting 
at  the  Frederick  Douglas  Center,  and  though  it  is  customary 
for  the  chairman  to  say  at  least  one  kind  word  of  the 
speaker,  the  colored  woman  presiding  announced:  "Our 
speaker  today  is  unknown  to  me,  but  in  the  few  minutes 
I  have  spoken  with  her,  I  see  we  all  belong  to  the  great 
sisterhood  of  women."  This  was  a  relief  after  the  unpleas- 
antly honest  beginning,  but  unfortunately  she  added:  "I 
presume  she  is  known  to  a  few  of  you  for  her  work  on  the 
Sheppard-Towner  Bill,  because  Miss  Colton  knows  all 
about  maternity."  This  seemed,  however,  satisfactory  to 
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"I've  been  in  politics  all  my  life,  but  1  can't  do  anything 
with  all  these  dam'  women  around." 


the  audience,  and  I  launched  forth  at  once  to  tell  how  bills 
became  laws  in  Congress — a  process  as  puzzling  to  some 
voters  as  apples  turning  into  dumplings  to  old  King 
James. 

The  next  adventure  was  in  the  City  Council,  where  a 
Joint  Committee  from  women's  organizations  sponsored 
a  street-trades  bill  to  keep  children  under  fourteen  from 
selling  downtown.  The  bitter  hostility  of  the  press  made 
it  impossible  to  get  over  to  the  public  the  telling  facts  of 
what  this  had  done  to  children's  health,  education  and 
morals.  The  legislative  campaign  was  not  started  until 
studies  had  been  made  by  the  Consumers'  League  among  the 
Toledo  children,  and  the  results  also  gathered  from  studies 
of  children  elsewhere,  and  from  dozens  of  authorities.  But 
when  members  of  the  committee  spoke  before  organizations, 
the  papers  played  up  on  the  front  page  the  arguments  of  the 
small  and  vehement  group  that  opposed  the  bill. 

There  was  not  need  of  the  radio  then  to  get  the  wildest 
exaggerations  on  the  air.  People  were  asked  if  they  did  not 
want  their  favorite  paper  delivered  any  more.  They  were 
told  that  if  the  measure  passed  Council,  a  nurse-girl  would 
not  be  allowed  to  wheel  a  baby-carriage  on  the  street,  and 
though  there  were  but  three  unmarried  on  the  committee 
of  seventy  women,  old  maids  were  featured  as  meddling 
with  other  people's  children,  until  it  seemed  that  only 
matrimony  could  make  a  woman  intelligent.  Class  hatred 
was  inflamed ;  the  prosperous  were  accused  of  trying  to 
deprive  the  hungry  of  an  honest  way  to  make  a  living;  and 
women  were  sentimentalists,  taking  away  a  boy's  chance 
to  learn  thrift  and  industry. 

WHEN  the  first  hearing  was  called  before  a  Council 
committee,  the  chamber  was  crowded.  The  audi- 
ence was  tense  with  bitter  feeling,  and  the  newspaper  men 
came  in  with  heavy  artillery.  I  could  almost  feel  myself 
in  one  of  the  ambulances.  And  then  I  looked  at  the  expres- 
sion on  the  faces  of  the  women  who  were  working  for  the 
boys  and  girls.  Some  had  left  their  own  children  at  home, 
some  had  defied  their  families,  some  had  worked  themselves 
sick,  others  had  left  their  jobs  and  pay-envelopes,  many 
were  frightened  by  the  strangeness  of  the  Council  chamber, 
but  all  were  there  to  give  children  a  better  chance.  There 
came  into  mind  the  little  child  in  Wales,  who  watched 
daily  in  front  of  the  house  of  the  Ladies  of  Langollen,  and 
who,  questioned  by  one  of  the  visitors  leaving  the  museum, 
explained :  "Sometimes  they  leave  the  door  open  and  we  can 
see  things  inside."  That  was  why  we  were  fighting  like 
that  to  keep  the  children  off  the  downtown  streets  in  order 
that  more  doors  into  life  itself  might  later  be  opened  to 
them. 

Men  arose  to  show  that  newspaper  selling  had  not  hurt 
them,  never  dreaming  that  their  commercial  success  was 
rarely  one  that  a  thoughtful  mother  would  want  her  child 
to  follow,  and  as  they  spoke  they  revealed  unconsciously 
that  their  eyes  had  been  sealed  to  the  glories  and  wonders 
of  any  other  world  than  business.  The  superintendent  of 
schools  gave  no  assistance  to  our  side,  and  the  Juvenile 
Court  judge  pictured  the  newsboy  as  a  thrifty  little  mer- 
chant, though  his  words  were  refuted  by  the  number  he 
had  sent  to  the  reform-school.  Some  citizens  were  against 
the  bill  because  they  feared  it  might  put  the  Newsboys' 
Association  out  of  business  and  so  dishonor  the  memory  of 
the  founder — as  if  to  preserve  asylums  we  must  keep  people 
insane!  Finally,  the  newsboys  were  given  petitions  against 
the  ordinance  for  their  subscribers  to  sign,  and  naturally, 
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never  hearing  the  other  side  and 
moved  by  the  boys'  plea,  they 
signed  by  thousands. 

WHEN  the  opposition  was 
noisiest,  two  organizations 
withdrew  publicly  their  endorse- 
ment of  the  ordinance,  but  in  spite 
of  misrepresentation,  ridicule  and 
abuse,  the  women  stuck.  Though 
there  were  ten  hearings — some 
exceedingly  trying — more  women 
were  there  at  the  last  than  at  the 
first,  and  they  did  valiant  work 
with  their  councilmen.  The  ordi- 
nance became  a  Diogenes  lantern 
with  which  to  look  for  an  honest 
man,  for  the  councilmen's  fear  of 
the  press  was  apparent.  One 
frankly  announced  that  if  the 
bill  could  be  carried,  he  would 
vote  for  it,  but  if  lost  when  the 
roll-call  came  to  him,  he  would 
vote  against  it — a  lesson  in  prac- 
tical politics  for  the  new  voters. 
But  to  offset  the  politicians,  there 
were  a  few  refreshingly  fearless 
men  who  said  they  would  vote 
for  it  even  if  they  were  the  only 
ones. 

Throughout  the  long  campaign, 
most  of  the  women  kept  their 
ideals,  and  under  the  leadership 
of  their  able  chairman,  refused  to 
use  their  opponents'  tools,  with- 
standing attack  without  retort  or 
bitterness.  They  were  learning 
what  people  meant  when  they 
said  politics  are  dirty.  Even  the 
chairman's  contribution  to  the 
Community  Chest  was  criticised 
in  the  Council.  But  personalities 
were  ignored  by  the  committee, 
and  the  chairman  insisted  that 

the  point  under  discussion  was  all  that  concerned  them: 
that  newspaper  selling  is  a  menace  to  the  majority  of  chil- 
dren. 

Finally  a  substitute  measure  was  passed  and  now  boys 
under  twelve  cannot  legally  sell  in  the  downtown  district 
and  none  under  sixteen  may  sell  late  at  night.  It  was  a 
poor  little  victory,  but  these  women  learned  at  first  hand 
the  power  of  the  press  and  how  little  chance  there  is  to  get 
unbiased  information  when  the  subject  is  controversial. 
At  the  end  of  that  campaign  it  seemed  more  ladylike  to  be 
home  reading  history,  the  politics  of  earlier  days,  than  to 
participate  in  history  in  the  making.  But  by  this  time  a  few 
women  had  discovered  that  politics  are  not  just  elections 
but  something  that 'goes  on  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days  in  the  year. 

THE  next  adventure  took  us  to  the  Capitol  in  Columbus 
with  a  bill  to  establish  a  court  of  domestic  relations. 
Though  the  bill  for  the  new  court  aroused  less  antagonism 
than  the  street-trades  in  the  Council,  no  paper  championed 
it.     Bouquets  to  the  power  of  women  for  good  were  pre- 
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sented  in  an  editorial  after  the  law  was  passed,  but  there 
were  no  wayside  flowers  to  pick  during  the  legislative  siege. 
The  Bar  Association  drew  up  a  rival  measure.  The  League 
of  City  Mothers,  that  could  have  been  of  inestimable  help, 
refused  to  endorse  our  efforts  lest  they  offend  their  good 
friend,  the  Juvenile  Court  judge. 

Some  helpful  friends  cheered  on  the  workers,  but  there 
were  warnings  of  the  power  of  the  machine,  and  the  folly 
of  a  little  group  of  women  trying  to  go  against  the  poli- 
ticians ;  the  bill  would  be  quietly  killed ;  we  must  learn  to 
play  the  game  if  we  expected  to  get  a  bill  through ;  if  it 
went  through  one  house,  it  would  die  in  the  other,  or  the 
governor  would  veto  it.  There  were  messages  from  those 
close  to  him,  there  were  contradictory  messages  from  those 
closer  to  him;  legislators  were  quoted  and  misquoted  after 
we  interviewed  them;  men  protested  they  had  never  said 
what  the  committee  heard  them  say,  and  we  soon  learned 
to  get  some  opinions  in  writing,  though  few  would  commit 
themselves  beforehand.  There  was  often  dismay  and  utter 
bewilderment  when  honest  women  gave  opposite  testimony 
to  interviews  with  men  who  had  changed  their  opinions 
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"//  the  /oiks  at  home  had  only  taken  more  interest  in  him" 


over  night.  But  though  no  living  soul  ever  said  there  was 
the  slightest  chance  of  the  bill  becoming  a  law  in  that  ses- 
sion, so  firm  was  the  belief  in  the  need  to  help  broken  fam- 
ilies and  children  in  trouble,  that  the  whole  committee 
pressed  gallantly  onward. 

The  representative  who  had  promised  to  introduce  the 
bill,  presented  instead  that  of  the  lawyers.  The  next  repre- 
sentative who  was  asked,  declined,  but  when  the  first  found 
that  a  third  one  was  to  sponsor  it,  he  offered  again  to  intro- 
duce it  and  do  all  in  his  power  for  it,  and  he  kept  his  word. 
Citizens  were  urged  to  speak  or  write  to  the  legislators  about 
that  bill,  and  the  women  made  three  trips  to  Columbus. 
An  interview  was  arranged  with  the  governor,  who  heard 
our  plea,  condensed  to  three  minutes,  and  then  replied  in 
one — that  he  was  with  us,  and  in  five  minutes  we  were 
emerging  in  hurried  triumph  from  his  private  office,  while 
the  next  waiting  group  was  shown  in.  Eighteen  senators 
were  approached  in  one  morning,  the  women  at  home  mak- 
ing these  interviews  easier  by  preparing  the  way  with 
explanatory  letters. 

Next  came  the  meeting  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, where  the  bill  was  approved,  but  the  dragon  to  be 


overcome  was  the  Rules 
Committee,  that  powerful 
autocracy  which  can  kill 
anything  by  delaying  its  date 
for  consideration  on  the 
floor.  Monday  became  Tues- 
day, and  Tuesday  next  week, 
and  "the  morning  and  eve- 
ning were  the  sixth  day," 
while  the  women  waited. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  most  no- 
ticeable points  of  the  whole 
process  was  how  little  the 
bill  meant  to  any  one  else. 
Hundreds  were  interested  in 
other  bills  and  as  ours  was 
not  controversial,  no  one 
could  even  get  mad  about  it. 
If  it  lost  or  won,  it  would  be 
the  same  to  them. 

However,  it  went  through 
the  House  unanimously.  But 
further  progress  was  threat 
ened  by  a  vote  for  immedi- 
ate adjournment  of  the 
whole  assembly,  and  that 
was  avoided  only  by  the 
pernicious  decision  to  ad- 
journ in  ten  days.  Efforts 
had  to  be  doubled  to  get  the 
bill  through  the  Senate  be- 
fore the  men  went  home,  but 
here  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee befriended  us,  and  then 
we  were  advised  to  see  the 
party  whip.  It  was  all  so 
strange — we  did  not  know 
if  his  headquarters  were  in 
a  livery  stable  or  the  State 
House — and  he  and  the 
Great  Power,  known  as  the 
floor  leader,  turned  out  to  be 
busy  men  with  whom  we  had 

to  have  high-speed  consultations.  There  were  anxious  de- 
lays, telegrams,  long-distance  phones,  and  the  spoken  and 
the  written  word  alternated,  until  the  joyous  announcement 
came  that  the  bill  had  passed. 

But  success  was  not  to  come  too  suddenly.  The  question 
grew  daily  more  baffling — why  did  not  the  governor  sign 
the  bill?  And  every  day  the  papers  were  searched  with 
sickening  apprehension. 

THEN  came  the  most  amazing  part  of  the  experience. 
There  was  a  whisper  from  Columbus,  with  thunderous 
reverberations,  that  by  carelessness,  or  stupidity,  or  a  cleri- 
cal error  in  the  last  official  draft,  the  copy  of  which  I  had 
scanned  hastily  from  a  sickbed  in  Columbus,  one  fiendish 
little  word  might  be  interpreted  to  give  the  governor  the 
right  to  make  an  appointment,  instead  of  waiting,  as  the 
women  had  planned,  to  have  the  judge  elected  in  1924. 
Moreover,  there  was  then  in  Columbus  a  lawyer  who  had 
opposed  the  bill,  seeking  the  office.  He  was  followed  by 
others  whose  only  qualification  seemed  to  be  a  desire  for 
the  salary.  Eventually  the  women  wrote  the  governor, 
and  he  replied  that  as  it  was  (Continued  on  page  561) 
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Discharging  an  Iron  Furnace 

Paintings  ot  Modern  Industry 

By  BENITO   QUINQJUELA  MARTIN 

MASSIVE  paintings  full  of  fierce  light  and  huge  structures  and  crowds  of  little  human  beings, 
full  of  turbulence  and  stir,  covered  the  walls  of  the  Anderson  Galleries  in  New  York  re- 
cently and  made  it  seem  strange  that  the  quiet  voices  of  the  spectators  should  carry  in  that 
atmosphere  of  modern  industry.  The  Argentinian,  Benito  Quinquela  Martin,  slight,  dark 
and  frowning,  sat  apart  from  the  onlookers,  isolated  by  his  lack  of  English  and  their  lack  of  com- 
prehension. It  had  been  urged  that  he  begin  his  show  in  a  country  where  he  was  unknown  with  a 
well-patronned  tea.  A  tea  in  the  midst  of  this  clamor  of  shipyards  and  blaze  of  foundries!  He  re- 
jected the  idea  with  scorn.  For  Mr.  Martin  had  lived  these  paintings  in  more  than  the  usual  sense 
before  they  were  put  on  canvas.  These  were  the  surroundings  and  this  the  work  of  his  youth  in  the 
port  of  Buenos  Aires. 

His  first  drawings,  made  on  walls  with  a  piece  of  charcoal,  had  been  of  his  fellow-workers.  He 
bought  colors  and  in  his  leisure  hours  began  to  paint  according  to  his  own  instinct.  At  twenty  he 
taught  himself  to  read  and  write.  By  chance  he  came  to  read  what  Rodin  had  written  on  art.  Later 
he  was  helped  and  encouraged  by  the  director  of  fine  arts.  Only  ten  years  ago  he  had  his  first  exhibit. 

Since  that  time  he  has  been  able  to  go  to  Europe  to  see  good  paintings  for  the  first  time.  He  has 
exhibited  his  work  in  Madrid  and  Paris.  Several  museums  have  purchased  his  paintings.  But  he  still 
paints  the  life  he  knew  in  the  Argentine:  filtering,  unloading  iron,  timber,  coal,  modelling  and  rolling 
steel,  stoking  a  furnace,  the  port  at  sunset  or  twilight  or  on  gray  days. 

One  might  expect  a  point  of  view  from  this  former  workingman,  but  there  is  no  emphasis  on 
man  as  either  master  or  slave  of  the  machine.  Just  as  the  small  human  being  under  the  arch  of 
giant  oaks  in  a  forest  is  neither  slave  nor  master,  so  does  this  artist  see  the  toiler  in  his  modern 
setting.  Both  are  part  of  a  grand  spectacle.  F.  L.  K. 
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The  Corporation  and  Its  Community 


By   PAUL  A.  SCHOELLKOPF 


IN  considering  the  relationship  between  a  cor- 
poration and  the  community  or  communities 
in  which  it  does  business,  there  are  at  least 
two  points  of  view  to  be  considered.    In  the 
first  place,   there   is   the   fundamental   ques- 
tion  as  to  what   is   the   responsibility   of   a 
corporation    toward    the   community   as    a   whole;   that    is, 
what  is  its  share  in  the  common  duty  and  desire  to  make 
that  locality  a  good  place  in  which  to  live  and  do  business. 
In  the  second  place,   there  is  the  question  as  to  how  the 
corporation  may  best  serve  its  own  interests  by  participat- 
ing in  those  activities  in   the  community  which   make  for 
social  betterment. 

In  all  this  discussion  it  seems  to  me  that  one  can  not 
differentiate  between  a  so-called  "local"  as  distinguished 
from  a  "national"  corporation  with  its  head  office  in  an- 
other city  but  doing  business  in  the  particular  locality.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  writer's  belief  that  national  cor- 
porations are  more  and  more  considering  themselves  in  the 
same  light  in  each  locality  as  though  the  home  office  were 
there — at  least  with  respect  to  the  questions  we  are  dis- 
cussing. This  is  particularly  true  where  the  corporation 
operates  a  branch  plant  in  a  city — the  only  differences  in 
opinion  appear  to  be  in  those  cases  where  a  large  national 
corporation  has  a  branch  wholesale  or  retail  distributing 
point.  In  the  latter  cases  there  does  not  seem  to  be  as  unan- 
imous opinion  as  where  manufacturing  plants  are  main- 
tained, but  even  in  these  more  or  less  controversial  cases 
a  frank  discussion  of  the  problem  usually  will  "iron  out" 
the  differences  of  opinion. 

The  question  of  the  responsibility  of  a  corporation  to 
the  community  as  a  whole  is  perhaps  best  summed  up  by 
a  conversation  which  took  place  recently  between  a  corpora- 
tion executive  and  a  local  community-chest  secretary. 

"YV7HY,"  asked  the  executive,  "should  our  company, 
\V  as  a  corporation,  support  the  community  chest? 
Exactly  what  do  we  get  out  of  it  and  what  is  the  tangible 
worth  of  the  work  of  these  agencies  to  our  company?" 

"What  is  it  worth  to  your  company,"  said  the  chest 
secretary,  "to  have  paved  streets  instead  of  a  mud  road 
leading  to  your  plant?  Why  should  your  company  sup- 
port, as  it  does  through  the  tax-rolls,  the  police  and  fire 
departments?  What  is  it  worth  to  you  as  a  corporation 
to  have  a  good  school  system?  Isn't  it  true  that  this  city 
has  developed  to  a  point  where  every  one  agrees  that  these 
things  are  a  necessity  and  that  they  should  be  paid  from 
the  general  tax  funds  of  the  city?  In  other  words,  society, 
as  it  exists  in  this  locality,  has  developed  to  the  point  where 
it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  everybody  profits,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  these  municipal  activities.  Since  all  profit, 
every  one  should  carry  his  share  of  the  common  load. 

"The  work  of  social  agencies  is  in  the  same  position. 
The  majority  of  the  people  have  agreed  that  the  work  is 
necessary  to  maintain  proper  standards  in  our  city.  All 
profit  by  their  operation  and  all  should  participate.  The 


fact  that  the  participation  is  voluntary  should  make  no 
real  difference  in  the  readiness  of  every  one  to  carry  his 
fair  share." 

There  seems  to  rest  the  kernel  of  the  whole  question ; 
the  answer  to  the  question  whether  there  is  a  corporation 
responsibility  for  community  welfare. 

There  is  not  a  corporation  in  the  country  that  does  not 
pay  taxes  and  these  taxes  are  used  for  the  good  of  all  and 
to  maintain  the  civilization  which  we  have  developed.  The 
very  conditions  which  make  it  desirable  for  a  corporation 
to  do  business  in  a  locality — namely,  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  large  center  of  population,  that  it  is  perhaps  a  railroad 
terminus,  and  the  further  fact  that  favorable  markets  are 
within  easy  reach— all  these  factors  bring  with  them  the 
problems  of  dependency,  delinquency,  health  and  the  proper 
use  of  leisure.  Certainly  it  would  seem  that  a  corporation 
which  reaps  the  benefits  from  a  given  set  of  circumstances 
should  also  help  carry  its  share  of  the  burden  caused  by  the 
problems  which  these  same  favorable  circumstances  create. 

TT  makes  little  difference  in  the  long  run  whether  this 
burden  is  carried  by  so-called  public  or  private  agencies. 
The  fact  that  a  charity  organization  society  may  be  financed 
as  a  private  organization  or  through  a  community  chest 
should  not  make  it  less  worthy  of  support  than  a  depart- 
ment of  charities  supported  entirely  by  taxation.  Certainly 
few  corporations  would  say  that  a  public  agency  is  per  se 
better  able  to  do  a  given  piece  of  work  than  one  privately 
operated.  It  would  appear  that  a  corporation  should  take 
into  account  whether  in  its  locality  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  work  is  done  by  private  agencies  than  by  public,  or 
vice  versa.  But  on  whichever  side  the  preponderance,  there 
should  be  equal  desire  to  carry  a  fair  share  of  the  load. 

Corporations  are  already  financially  participating  in 
community  welfare  work.  Part  of  the  taxes  which  they 
pay  goes  to  the  work  of  the  departments  of  health,  charity 
and  recreation  which  are  operated  by  our  American  com- 
munities in  varying  degree.  The  remainder  of  the  load 
must  be  handled  by  privately  operated  agencies,  financed 
separately  or  through  community  chests.  The  respon- 
sibility for  seeing  the  private  agencies  through  is  voluntary, 
to  be  sure,  but  it  should  be  as  gladly  assumed  as  the  tax 
bill  is  readily  met.  Whether  or  not  it  is  assumed,  the 
responsibility  is  there,  for  the  very  conditions  which  make 
it  possible  for  .corporations  to  operate  at  a  profit  bring 
problems  which  must  be  met  if  our  country  is  to  achieve 
the  full  measure  of  its  capabilities. 

The  question  as  to  whether  a  corporation  profits  from 
participation  in  community  activities  has  been  answered  in 
the  affirmative  so  often  that  there  seems  little  need  to 
re-state  it.  An  official  of  one  of  the  largest  corporations  in 
the  country  spoke  in  my  hearing  recently  of  an  experience 
which  his  company  had  had  with  one  of  its  many  plants. 
Working  conditions  were  good  in  that  plant,  the  physical 
properties  were  in  excellent  condition  and  of  modern  con- 
struction, the  pay  was  high.  (Continued  on  page  5?6) 
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THE   SICK   MAN 
From  a  dry  point  by  Edmund  Blampied.  Modern  Masters  of  Etching  Series,  No.  10,  published  by  The  Studio,  London 

How  Pay  Sickness  Bills? 


By  MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS 


OVNIEL  DEFOE,  in  his  diverting  history  of 
the  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes  of  the  Famous 
Moll  Flanders,  tells  us  that  in  the  London 
of  about  the  year   1650,   Moll  could  have 
her  baby  brought  into  the  world  for  fifteen 
guineas   with   the   aid   of   a   midwife    (paid 
three  guineas),  three  months  board  and  care  in  the  midwife's 
home,  nursing,  a  minister  to  christen  the  child  and  a  supper 
at  the  christening  for  five  friends.     Or  she  might  step  up 
to   a  middle   level   and   pay   twenty-six   guineas,    of   which 
madam  midwife   received   five.     At  the  top  level  of  these 
carefully  itemized  estimates  among  which  Moll  could  choose, 
the  midwife's  fee  doubled,  and  the  total  cost  rose  to  fifty 
guineas,   including  more   luxurious   food,    quarters   and    at- 
tendance, and  a  supper  to  which,  in  apparent  anticipation 
of  American  customs,  it  was  specified   that  the  gentlemen 
were  to  bring  in  the  wine! 

Nearly  three  hundred  years  later  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
(May,  1925),  Ida  L.  Albright  writes  that  her  parents' 
first  child  cost  them,  for  the  doctor  and  Aunt  Lindsay  the 


practical  nurse,  fifteen  dollars  and  a  basket  of  fruit.  "This 
was  twenty-five  years  before  I  had  children  of  my  own  and 
these  were  country  prices.  My  husband  and  I  lived  in  a 
city  and  the  birth  of  our  first  child  cost  us,  including  the 
baby  specialist's  visit,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars." 
The  cost  of  the  three  succeeding  babies,  she  narrates, 
mounted  by  one  hundred  dollars  or  so  each  time,  with 
increasing  use  of  specialists  and  higher  hospital  rates.  For 
the  fourth  child,  "of  course,  Dr.  X.  specialized  in  obstetrics, 
his  fee  was  two  hundred  dollars,  and  he  had  me  go  to  a 
private  hospital,  explaining  that  all  his  patients  went  there 
and  that  I  would  not  find  it  more  expensive  than  any  other. 
In  this  he  was  mistaken.  My  room  for  two  weeks  cost 
eighty  dollars,  and  the  other  hospital  charges  were  pro- 
portionately more  expensive  than  any  we  had  paid 
before." 

Moll  Flanders'  choices  were  among  different  grades  of 
accommodations  with  essentially  the  same  professional  care. 
The  contrasts  in  Mrs.  Albright's  story  are  due  largely  to 
different  kinds  of  professional  service.  Conscientiously  she 
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tried  to  secure  the  best  for  her  children.  No  christening 
suppers  appear  in  her  birthday  budgets. 

In  New  York  City  today,  one  can  find  mothers  who  have 
had  a  baby  in  their  homes  with  a  reputable  doctor  in  at- 
tendance and  some  care  from  a  visiting  nurse  and  a  total 
bill  of  forty  dollars.  One  can  also  find  mothers  whose 
babies  ran  up  a  bill  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
apiece.  In  a  small  town  I  recently  visited  the  correspond- 
ing range  was  from  thirty  dollars  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  In  town  and  in  city,  in  having  babies  and  in  secur- 
ing care  in  illness,  it  is  commonplace  that  the  available 
services  are  enormously  more  varied  and  the  range  of  ex- 
pense far  greater  than  in  the  days  when  Mrs.  Albright's 
parents  called  in  Aunt  Lindsay. 

There  are  choices  and  choices.  When  the  wife  of  Brown, 
a  bank  clerk  earning  thirty-eight  dollars  a  week,  comes  down 
with  pneumonia,  what  choice  shall  Brown  and  his  two  chil- 
dren make,  between  care  at  home  when  a  private  nurse 
costs  more  per  week  than  Brown  earns,  or  care  in  a  hospital 
at  equally  impossible  rates  for  medical  attendance  and  pri- 
vate room,  or  care  in  the  ward  which  they  feel  would  stig- 
matize them  socially?  Between  dependency,  debt  and  dis- 
aster is  only  Hobson's  choice.  Thousands  of  families  face 


First  prize  of  $500  was  awarded  this  poster  design  by  Q.  E.  Durant 
of  Neu>  York  City  in  the  competition  conducted  by  the  An  Alliance 
of  America  for  the  American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer.  In 
the  original,  the  sword  dominating  the  design  is  of  radiant  silver 
on  a  black  background  with  the  fighting  slogan  in  red 


these  bitter  alternatives  at  times.  Other  and  less  exigent 
choices  arise  also,  as  between  a  child  specialist  and  a  gen- 
eral practitioner  for  the  somewhat  under-weight  six-year- 
old,  or  between  a  tonsillectomy  at  fifty  dollars  and  a  pre- 
sumably more  experienced  operator  at  one  hundred  dollars. 
Do  we  make  too  much  of  these  "choices"?  Are  they 
more  than  between  a  worthy,  used  Ford  at  two  hundred 
dollars  and  an  impeccable  Cadillac  at  four  thousand?  Let 
us  grant  that  some  selections  of  resources  for  care  in  sick- 
ness are  made  on  Moll  Flanders'  basis  and  not  Mrs.  Al- 
bright's. Is  it  right  that  a  family  save  a  surgeon's  fee  by 
sending  a  sick  member  into  a  hospital  ward  in  order  to 
use  the  money  for  the  next  instalment  on  the  car? 

THIS    at   least   is   true,    that   while    people's    purchases 
of    ordinary    articles    of    consumption    are    quite    their 
own  business,   their  choices  among  resources   for   the  care 
of   sickness   often   concern   others    than    themselves.      Sick- 
ness, as  the  lawyers  say,  is  "affected  with  a  public  inter- 
est."     Whether   Jones    pays    fifty    dollars    for   an    ancient 
rattletrap  or  ten  thousand   for  a  Rolls  Royce  is  his  own 
affair,   but   whether   he  gets   good   or   poor   or   no  care   in 
sickness  is   in  a  measure   the   affair   of   his   neighbors  also 
— partly  for  humanitarian   reasons,   partly  because 
the  sickness  may  be  communicable,  partly  because 
insufficient  care  may  cause  Jones  and  his  family  to 
become    dependent,    and    partly   because   the   com- 
munity has  already  made  an  investment  in  educat- 
ing Jones   which    it   may  be  cheaper   to   preserve 
intact  by  competent  medical  service  than  to  allow 
to  deteriorate  by  withholding  it. 

These  factors  are  implied  in  established  public 
and  private  policies,  in  philanthropy,  in  the  practice 
of  a  growing  number  of  industries,  and  in  the 
age-long  tradition  of  the  medical  profession.  Let 
us  be  chary  of  thinking  of  money-spending  for  the 
care  of  sickness  in  the  same  terms  as  expenditures 
for  autos,  cigars  or  clothes. 

If  the  statistics  thus  far  gathered  about  the  cost 
of  sickness  and  concerning  family  expenditures  for 
its  care,  mean  anything  at  all,  they  demonstrate 
two  truths  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  financial 
problem  of  sickness  and  at  the  basis  of  its  solution. 
First:  Our  spending  habits  for  sickness  are  less 
than  our  spending  ability. 

An  itemized  estimate  of  all  that  individuals,  or- 
ganizations and  governments  in  the  United  States 
spend  for  the  care  of  sickness  and  the  promotion  of 
health  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sum  total 
is  about  three  billion  dollars  a  year.  This  is  some 
three  and  one-third  per  cent  of  our  gross  national 
income  of  ninety  billions!  Only  about  one  hundred 
millions,  or  one-thirtieth  of  the  three  billions,  goes 
for  preventive  work.  For  cigarettes  alone  we  spend 
over  a  billion  annually.  Cutting  down  one-tenth 
of  our  cigarette  bill  would  provide  for  more  than 
doubling  the  expenditure  for  preventive  medicine. 
Does  there  lurk  here  the  suggestion  that  a  Kan- 
sas committee  be  formed  to  promote  the  puritanical 
curtailing  of  favorite  comforts,  in  favor  of  spend- 
ing more  on  doctors,  health  departments,  hospitals, 
clinics  and  nurses?  No.  Neither  Mrs.  Albright's 
nor  Moll  Flanders'  choices  may  wholly  suit  us. 
Our  spending  habits  and  standards  in  relation  to 
sickness  have  been  carried  over  from  a  time  when 
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there  was  generally  less  margin  of  income  over 
necessities  than  there  is  today,  and  when  the  power 
of  medicine  to  cure  or  to  prevent  disease  was  far 
less  than  it  is  now.  High-pressure  advertising  and 
a  dozen  other  influences  have  reshaped  our  ap- 
praisal of  life-values  and  have  guided  the  spending 
of  our  margin.  Certainly  we  have,  as  a  group, 
the  money  to  increase  our  spending  for  sickness 
and  health  from  3  1/3  per  cent  to  4  1/3  per  cent 
of  our  national  income.  Surely,  for  many  millions 
of  Americans  there  is  a  one-per-cent  disposable 
margin  the  spending  of  which  choice  and  not  neces- 
sity may  direct. 

"Public  health  is  purchasable,"  provided  we  want 
to  purchase  it.  Good  care  in  sickness  is  putchas- 
able  if  we  want  it  enough.  Spending  habits  have 
changed.  Spending  habits  are  changeable.  Vigor- 
ous efforts  of  official  and  voluntary  health  organ- 
izations have  already  accomplished  significant 
changes — have  got  out  of  the  public  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  for  tuberculosis  sanitoria,  for  in- 
stance. Whether  clean  teeth  promote  health  may 
be  debatable,  but  the  publicity  of  some  health 
agencies  aided  by  the  suavely  cooperative  advertis- 
ing of  the  makers  of  tooth-brushes  and  tooth  pastes 
have  led  millions  to  believe  that  it  does,  and  to 
establish  quite  new  habits  of  dental  expenditure. 
These  are  only  nibbles  at  the  next  i  per  cent  of  our 
national  income — but  hopefully  indicating  nibbles. 

To  get  a  larger  slice,  it  is  necessary  that  people 
should  know  more  of  the  cost  of  really  good  care 
in  sickness — what  makes  it  good  and  what  makes  it 
costly.  Nothing  will  so  quickly  shift  spending  habits 
for  medical  service  upward,  as  will  service  that 
gets  results  for  the  recipient.  Cost  is  important, 
but  results  are  vital.  Good  care  in  sickness  doesn't 
need  traveling  men  and  four-color  advertising  to 
sell  itself.  It  is  high-powered  salesmanship  without 
the  blah.  A  nation  with  a  margin  such  as  ours  is 
interested  in  results  more  than  in  economies. 
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A^D  increased  spending  for  the  care  of  sickness 
will  also  have  a  very  fundamental  effect — a 
by-product  perhaps  more  important  than  the  main 
article — because  it  will  mean  that  more  money  will 
be  put  into  prevention.  Those  who  will  spend 
early  and  adequately  for  sickness  will  be  the  first  to  spend 
more  fully  for  health.  Cure  and  prevention  interlock.  The 
official  and  voluntary  health  agencies  which  struggle  to 
persuade  taxpayers  and  town  councils  to  increase  public 
budgets  for  prevention  can  help  solve  the  financial  problems 
of  sickness  and  of  public  health  together,  if  they  will  shape 
their  propaganda  according  to  this  demonstrable  psychology 
of  the  average  man.  Jones  and  his  wife  may  be  interested 
in  how  preventable  diseases  may  be  prevented,  but  they  are 
on  their  toes  to  learn  how  unpreventable  diseases  may  be 
well  cared  for  and  what  good  care  costs.  Give  people  some 
of  the  knowledge  they  want  about  illness  and  their  minds 
will  be  open  to  take  some  of  the  information  that  you  want 
to  give  them  about  health. 

What  does  it  cost  to  raise  a  baby  and  what  does  it  cost 
to  kill  it  young  ?  Doctor  Dublin's  recent  estimates  ( Health 
and  Wealth,  pages  3-5)  touch  the  strings  of  every  heart 
and  every  purse,  and  will  be  ammunition  for  every  child- 
health  campaign.  How  much  does  good  care  for  a  certain 


The  winner  of  the  third  prize,  ].  M.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  showed 
a  symbolical  figure  of  Science,  in  a  blue  robe,  holding  aloft  the  lamp 
of  Knowledge.  Despite  the  obvious  difficulties  of  the  subject,  the 
Cancer  Society's  contest  brought  out  400  contestants.  It  was  con- 
sidered  a  marked  success  and  will  be  repeated  next  year 


case  of  tuberculosis  cost  in  your  town?  Why  does  it  cost 
that  much?  And  if  you  spend  much  less  than  this,  is  what 
you  get  likely  to  be  worth  the  spending?  (Unless  you  are 
getting  what  you  don't  pay  for,  as  charity.)  The  publicity 
of  health  agencies  needs  to  focus  on  what  families  pay  out 
for  sickness  as  well  as  upon  community  expenditures  for 
prevention.  Such  publicity  will  yield  dividends  to  the 
average  citizen,  the  private  doctor  and  the  public  health 
department  all  alike. 

Second :  It  is  the  unevenness  of  the  burden  of  sickness, 
not  its  total  amount,  which  creates  most  of  the  present 
financial  problems. 

Take  a  thousand  city  families  with  five  thousand  members 
and  with  incomes  a  little  above  the  self-support  line — 
$2,000  to  $2,400  a  year.  The  available  statistics  tell  us 
that  they  will  altogether  expend  $80,000  to  $100,000  a 
year  for  the  care  of  sickness  and  that  about  160  of  the 
thousand  families  will  have  so  much  sickness  that  they  must 
spend  about  half  the  whole  (Continued  on  page  565) 


THE    WAR  PATTERN  IMPOSED  ON  INDUSTRY 

"When  the  United  States  went  into  the  War,  things  got  away 
from  us,  the  spirit  was  to  get  it  out  no  matter -what  the  cost." 
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A  Quaker  Employer  Builds  a 
Company  Union 


By  ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 


HIKE    most   trade   unionists,    I    used    to   hold 
that  all  employers  who  were  not  operating 
under    a   collective    agreement   with    organ- 
ized labor  were  by  that  token  fundamentally 
hostile  to  the  democratic  aspirations  of  the 
labor  movement.    I  saw  in  the  trade  unions 
the  advance  guard  of   the  wage-workers   whose  destiny  it 
was  to  carry  the  great  democratic  principle  forward  to  its 
predestined  ascendency  over   industry.    There  could   be  no 
effective  government  of,  by  and  for  the  people  until  those 
who  operated  the  machinery  of  production  and  distribution 
shared  in  its  ownership  and  control. 

This  conviction  held  such  sway  over  me  that  it  was  not 
until  the  American  Federation  of  Labor's  Atlantic  City 
Convention  in  October,  1925,  that  I  felt  free  to  study 
company  unions  without  a  certain  sense  of  disloyalty.  That 
convention  instructed  the  executive  council  to  prosecute 
a  thorough  study  of  company  unions,  even  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  outside  research  agencies,  in  order  that  data 
might  be  obtained  which  "will  help  us  to  find  the  best 
way  of  meeting  the  dangers  they  entail."  Welfare  work 
and  company  unions  were  visualized  in  terms  of  class  war- 
fare and  the  company  union  in  particular  was  singled 
out  as  the  most  insidious  of  all  the  devices  invented 
by  hostile  employers  to  frustrate  the  aspirations  of  the 
labor  movement. 

The  principal  sponsor  of  employe  representation  plans, 
or  company  unions,  was  the  War  Labor  Board,  upon  which 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  had  full  representation. 
One  of  the  governing  principles  of  the  board  was  "that  in 
establishments  where  union  and  non-union  men  and  women 
work  together  and  the  employer  meets  only  with  the  em- 
ployes or  representatives  engaged  in  such  establishments, 
the  continuance  of  such  conditions  shall  not  be  deemed 
a  grievance."  In  obedience  to  this  principle  the  plan  of 
representation  in  the  West  Lynn  establishment  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  for  example,  was  inaugurated. 
At  that  time  trade-union  leaders  felt  certain  that  once 
wage-workers  organized  they  would  inevitably  affiliate  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  In  this  they  were  often 
disappointed ;  and  because  of  the  affiliation  of  employers 
operating  company  unions  with  American  Plan  organiza- 
tions, they  came  to  regard  all  company  unions  as  hypo- 
critical shams. 

THERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  industrial  relations  in 
American  industry  are  still  widely  dominated  by  the 
hunting-age  patterns.  Probably  a  majority  of  American 
employers  still  cherish  the  right  to  hire  and  fire  at  will, 
to  pay  as  low  wages  and  work  as  long  hours  as  competition 
for  labor  will  allow. 

Reviewing    the    whole    American    Plan    campaign,    the 
Federal   Council   of   the   Churches   of    Christ   in   America 


declared  that  the  terms  "open  shop"  and  "American  Plan" 
were  used  to  "designate  establishments  that  are  definitely 
anti-union";  and  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council 
gave  it  as  its  mature  judgment  "that  the  evidence  shows 
that  in  its  organized  form  it  [the  American  Plan  open- 
shop  drive]  is  not  merely  against  the  'closed  shop,'  but 
against  unionism  itself  and  particularly  against  collective 
bargaining."  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  trade 
unionists  should  have  adopted  as  final  the  judgment  that 
employers  who  were  not  with  them  were  against  them. 

With  this  background  I  began  a  series  of  studies  of  com- 
pany unions  in  the  West  Lynn  plant  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  [see  Survey  Graphic,  April,  1926],  in  the  factory 
of  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company  [Survey  Graphic,  Janu- 
ary, February,  1927]  and  now  in  the  factory  of  the  Quaker 
employer,  Morris  E.  Leeds.  The  traditional  labor  policy 
at  West  Lynn,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  article  in  the  Janu- 
ry,  1928,  issue  of  Survey  Graphic,  had  been  vehemently 
anti-union  and  the  smoke  of  past  labor  wars  there,  as  to 
a  less  extent  in  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  factory,  clouded  the 
atmosphere.  I  turned  to  the  Cooperative  Association,  or 
company  union,  in  the  Leeds  and  Northrup  factory  because 
I  knew  that  it  was  not  inspired  by  hostility  to  the  labor 
movement,  the  trade  unions,  or  anything  else.  Now  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Morris  E.  Leeds  is  president  of  the 
Metal  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Philadelphia  and  that 
that  association  was  organized  to  combat  the  trade  unions, 
this  seems  a  bold  statement.  Nevertheless,  after  more  than 
two  years  of  intensive  study,  involving  consultations  with 
trade-union  leaders,  foremen,  executives,  and  the  rank  and 
file  in  the  factory,  I  know  that  that  statement  is  true. 

THE  Leeds  and  Northrup  company  union  represents 
the  application  to  industrial  relations  of  the  same 
scientific  attitude  which  has  produced  the  electric  measuring 
instruments  which  the  corporation  manufactures.  It  was 
designed  to  meet  practical  situations  in  the  factory  as  they 
arose.  It  has  developed  through  the  cooperative  handling 
of  problems  of  common  interest  by  the  management  and  the 
employes.  Today,  as  when  it  was  inaugurated,  it  is  regarded 
by  all  the  members  of  the  organization  as  an  experiment, 
subject  to  modification  as  new  exigencies  may  demand. 

The  object  of  the  Leeds  and  Northrup  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, as  stated  in  its  constitution,  is  "to  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  traditional  bonds  of  cooperation  between 
the  Leeds  and  Northrup  Company  and  its  employes  to  the 
end  that  through  understanding  and  just  dealing  with  one 
another  they  may  promote  their  mutual  welfare  and  may 
jointly  render  effective  service  to  the  instrument-makers' 
art,  to  the  users  of  scientific  instruments  and  to  the  public." 
I  have  heard  it  said  there  is  no  more  misleading  platitude 
than  the  statement  that  a  prime  object  of  company  unions 
is  to  find  a  substitute  in  the  large  factory  for  the  personal 
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"He  takes  his  grievance  to  the  committee" 


relationships  that  frequently  prevailed  when  the  shop  was 
small.  Nevertheless,  this  statement  holds  with  respect  to 
the  initiation  o'f  the  Leeds  and  Northrup  Cooperative 
Association. 

When  I  first  knew  the  plant  ten  years  ago,  the  man  who 
was  most  articulate  in  voicing  the  mind  of  the  shop  had 
risen  from  the  bench  to  a  foremanship.  He  has  since  be- 
come factory  manager. 

"About  the  time  the  war  started,"  he  said  one  day,  referring 
to  the  summer  of  1914,  "the  place  got  so  large  that  we  com- 
menced to  lose  contact.  Up  to  that  time  our  relations  were 
very  good.  Every  one  in  the  shop  knew  every  one  else  by  name. 
We  did  not  make  money,  but  we  had  fun  and  we  had  faith 
in  Mr.  Leeds.  But  when  the  United  States  went  into  the  war 
things  got  away  from  us.  The  spirit  was  to  get  it  out,  no 
matter  what  the  cost.  We  had  the  wrong  man  in  our  new 
planning  department  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  a  lot  of 
frictions." 

"What  kind  of  frictions?"  I  asked. 

"Personal." 

"Between   the    foremen   and   the  planning   department?" 

"Yes." 

"Did  that  carry  over  to  relations  between  the  foremen  and 
the  men  in  the  shop?" 

"Not  so  much;  but  the  whole  thing  was  out  of  joint.  The 
growth  of  the  Cooperative  Association  was  due  to  a  real  situa- 
tion in  the  plant." 

"The  situation  was  that  the  old  intimate  personal  contacts 
had  been  destroyed?" 

"Yes.  While  we  were  going  through  this  period,  we  had 
a  meeting  to  uncover  the  trouble.  The  meeting  was  between 
flic  Executive  Committee  of  the  company  and  the  foremen  and 
department  heads.  We  batted  all  the  facts  across  the  table." 

"Was  it  about  that  time  that  the  Cooperative  Association 
took  form?" 

"Mr.  Leeds  got  a  group  of  us  together  and  talked  about  the 
formation  of  a  works'  council;  and  then  one  evening  he  got 
together  all  the  old  employes  and  talked  to  them.  A  delegation 
was  sent  to  Filene's  store  in  Boston  to  study  the  council  plan 
there.  When  they  came  back  they  recommended  that  we  organ- 
ize a  council.  That  was  how  the  Leeds  and  Northrup  Co- 
operative Association  was  started.  ...  It  was  about  this  same 
time,  too,  that  we  started  our  engineering  department  in  its 
present  form  to  improve  our  production  methods.  Both  of 
these  things  were  necessities." 

IN  May,  1918,  the  recommendation  of  the  delegation 
that  visited  Filene's  was  put  before  the  factory.  A 
meeting  of  all  employes  who  had  been  with  the  company 
four  years  or  more  was  called  and  after  discussion,  the  em- 
ployes moved  "that  we  form  a  cooperative  committee,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Leeds."  A  Board  of  Councilors  elected 
from  the  plant  as  a  whole,  appointed  committees  on  wages, 
hours,  over-time  pay  and  the  whole  range  of  questions  in- 
volved in  drafting  a  collective  agreement.  Stirred  by  the 
prevailing  unrest,  these  committees  proceeded  so  militantly 
that  Morris  Leeds  on  June  25  laid  before  the  councilors 
his  understanding  of  the  limits  of  their  authority: 


For  the  present,  the  councilors  are  to  have  full  authority 
only  on  employes'  activities  pure  and  simple.  In  so  far  as  they 
consider  subjects  that  have  to  do  directly  with  the  business  of 
the  Company,  Council  is  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  only, 
although  it  may  have  authority  delegated  to  it  by  the 
management  in  any  specific  case.  In  such  case  the  authority 
will  be  limited  by  the  definite  arrangement.  Where  the  au- 
thority of  Council  is  complete,  it  will  appoint  its  own  sub- 
committees and  take  any  other  action  it  may  deem  wise,  but 
in  cases  where  its  capacity  is  advisory,  the  management  reserves 
the  right  to  appoint  the  committees.  In  placing  these  limits 
of  authority  we  wish  to  record  the  hope  that  experience  will 
show  that  they  may  safely  be  extended.  The  ambition  of 
workers  to  have  some  share  in  the  Management  of  enterprises 
which  are  perhaps  of  even  more  vital  importance  to  them  than 
to  the  capitalists  who  now  in  large  part  control  them,  seems 
to  us  right  and  reasonable,  but  we  must  remember  that  we  are 
venturing  into  a  field  where  there  is  very  little  experience  to  guide 
us  and  we  believe  that  the  surest  and  even  the  fastest  progress 
will  be  made  by  making  certain  that  our  methods  are  right 
and  our  personnel  trained  by  experience  for  further  advance. 

The  Quaker  employer  thus  invited  his  employes  to  co- 
operate in  a  joint  experiment  rather  than  to  mobilize  for  war. 

THE  councilors  were  not  satisfied  to  accept  this  policy 
of  deliberate  experimentation.  The  factory  had  been 
running  into  considerable  over-time.  The  council  insisted 
upon  appointing  its  own  committee  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  hours,  minimum  wage  and  over-time  pay.  Mr. 
Leeds,  on  behalf  of  the  executive  committee,  questioned 
the  authority  of  the  council  to  appoint  these  committees. 

It  was  our  thought  [he  said  in  a  formal  letter]  that  this 
was  one  of  the  committees  that  should  be  selected  by  the 
Executive  Board.  We  consider  the  committee  which  you  have 
selected,  however,  an  entirely  suitable  one  and  are  willing  to 
let  it  stand. 

Whereupon  the  council  immediately  demanded  to  know 
"whether  councilors  have  the  right  to  reject  appointments 
on  committees  made  by  the  Board  of  Directors";  to  which 
Morris  Leeds  replied : 

I  think  the  question  is  a  perfectly  proper  one  and  should  be 
answered  some  time;  but  while  we  are  feeling  our  way,  I 
think  it  might  best  be  discussed  by  the  committee  appointed 
to  draft  a  constitution. 

While  this  discussion  with  respect  to  the  authority  of  the 
council  went  hotly  forward,  the  problem  of  hours  and  over- 
time pay  remained  unsettled.  A  petition  was  mysteriously 
circulated  through  the  plant  demanding  that  the  eight-hour 
day  be  established  at  once  and  that  time-and-a-half  be  paid 
for  all  time  beyond  eight  hours.  This  was  not  so  much 
a  demand  for  a  reduction  in  hours  as  for  an  increase  in  pay. 
It  was  war  time.  No  one  thought  of  working  as  little  as 
eight  hours.  The  whole  point  of  the  demand  at  the  time 
it  was  made  was  to  increase  the  proportion  of  over-time  in 
the  fifty-four  to  sixty  hours  per  week  that  the  plant  was 
working  and  expected  to  continue  to  work  as  long  as  the  war 
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lasted.  Certain  members  of  council,  who  had  been  leading 
the  debate  over  authority,  informally  advised  Mr.  Leeds 
that  unless  some  such  action  were  promptly  taken  a  consider- 
able number  of  employes  would  walk  out.  But  he  resisted 
the  appeal  of  the  war  pattern;  he  refused  to  be  crowded. 

We  feel  very  strongly  [he  said  in  a  letter  to  these  members] 
that  a  forced  decision  would  be  contrary  to  the  entire  spirit 
of  the  Cooperative  Association  and  would  set  a  very  bad 
precedent  for  future  usefulness.  Although  production  at  the 
present  time  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  country,  we  believe 
that  the  maximum  production  depends  on  real  cooperation 
between  management  and  employes,  and  we  therefore  think  it 
wise  to  make  some  temporary  sacrifice  of  production,  should 
that  be  necessary,  rather  than  risk  the  future  of  cooperation. 
Will  you  kindly  convey  this  information  as  promptly  and  as 
definitely  as  possible  to  all  who  are  interested. 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  that  the  Leeds  and  Northrup 
Cooperative  Association  began  its  career — a  certain  belliger- 
ency on  the  part  of  the  employes,  a  determined  adherence 
to  the  experimental  attitude  upon  the  part  of  Morris  Leeds 
and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  company.  Had  it  not 
taken  more  than  ten  years  to  develop  the  recorder,  the 
instrument  of  Morris  Leeds'  invention? 

THE  next  reference  to  hours  and  wages  in  the  minute 
books  of  council  bears  the  date  November  18,  1918. 
The  Army  Ordnance  Department  had  ordered  discon- 
tinuance of  all  over-time  work  on  its  contracts  and  soon 
thereafter  began  cancellation  of  contracts.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  working  force,  but  in  order  to  keep  as 
many  people  at  work  as  possible  it  was  agreed  to  cut  hour.- 
to  forty-four  a  week — an  eight-hour  day,  five  days  a  week, 
with  four  hours  on  Saturday. 

The  councilors  shifted  their  immediate  focus  of  interest 
to  the  problem  of  selecting  the  workers  who  might  most 
fairly  be  let  out  and  to  cooperation  with  the  management 
in  determining  how  the  workers  whose  hours  had  been  so 
sharply  reduced  might  be  compensated  for  this  hardship. 
During  the  next  four  years,  council  and  management 
proceeded  to  deal  vigorously  but  with  experimental  delibera- 
tion with  a  range  of  questions  considerably  beyon'd  those 
which  are  ordinarily  subjects  of  collective  negotiation  be- 
tween trade  unions  and  employers. 

Through  joint  committees  a  system  of  hourly  rates  was 
worked  out,  based  upon  a  survey  of  all  rates  paid  in  all 
metal  manufacturing  establishments  in  Philadelphia.  At 
least  once  in  three  months  the  hourly  rates  of  every  worker 
are  reviewed  by  a  representative  committee,  and  where  per- 
formance has  shown  that  the  worker  has  reduced  costs  as 
compared  with  an 
accepted  estimate 
based  upon  previous 
experience,  his  rate 
is  increased.  If  a 
worker  is  not  satis- 
fled  with  his  earn- 
ings, he  may  appeal 
directly  to  the  com- 
mittee which  set  his 
rate ;  and  if  upon 
review  the  decision 
of  this  committee 
still  fails  to  satisfy 
him,  he  may  in  turn 
appeal  to  the  Gen- 
eral Wages  Com-  "He  refused 


mittee  of  council.  Because  of  the  high  general  wage  levels 
adopted  as  matter  of  policy  and  the  very  great  care  exer- 
cised in  the  tri-monthly  review,  such  appeals  are  infrequent. 

SOON  after  the  problem  of  wages  had  advanced  to  a 
reasonably  satisfactory  solution,  the  council  turned  to 
the  question  of  hours.  Following  the  general  trend  initiated 
by  the  organized  labor  movement,  the  workers  in  the  plant 
had  argued  for  the  eight-hour  day,  largely  on  health 
grounds.  On  May  5,  1919,  however,  council  took  cogni- 
zance of  a  petition  signed  by  some  hundred  workers  who 
wanted  so  to  arrange  the  forty-four-hour  week  schedule  as 
to  make  Saturday  a  full  holiday.  This  was  a  break  with 
the  eight-hour  health  standard,  as  both  the  council  and 
the  management  pointed  out.  But  in  due  course  it  was 
agreed  that  in  the  manufacturing  departments  the  week 
should  be  divided  into  fiv  days  of  eight  hours  and  forty- 
eight  minutes  with  no  work  on  Saturday  and  that  all  em- 
ployes paid  on  the  hourly  basis  should  receive  time-and- 
a-half  not  only  for  work  over  eight  hours  and  forty-eight 
minutes  a  day,  but  also  for  all  time  over  forty-four  hours 
a  week.  Double-time  is  paid  for  time  after  10  p.  m.,  for 
Sundays,  and  for  work  done  on  any  one  of  the  ef^ht  regular 
plant  holidays. 

By  way  of  rounding  out  this  program  of  hours  and  wages 
a  cooperative  committee  worked  out  a  scheme  of  vacations 
with  pay,  which  provides  that  all  employes  working  on  the 
hourly  basis  are  entitled  to  a  two  weeks'  vacation  without 
pay  during  the  summer  period,  but  that  all  such  employes 
shall  receive  for  every  year  of  continuous  service  up  to  five 
years,  pay  for  two  days  of  their  vacation  on  the  basis  of  an 
eight-hour  day.  For  the  sixth  year  they  are  entitled  to  one 
day's  vacation  and  one  plant  holiday  with  pay,  and  for  each 
additional  year  above  six  and  up  to  nine  and  one-half  years 
total  continuous  service,  full  pay  for  two  of  the  regular 
plant  holidays — a  maximum  of  eleven  ordinary  days  and 
eight  holidays  with  pay. 

HAVING  disposed  of  these  questions  of  wages,  hours 
and  holidays  on  a  basis  well  in  advance  of  common 
practice  in  similar  establishments,  joint  committees  largely 
under  the  initiative  of  Morris  Leeds  himself,  proceeded  to 
the  problem  of  economic  security  for  the  worker.  In  the 
present  state  of  industrial  organization,  it  is  not  possible 
for  even  the  largest  single  establishment,  as  the  recent  history 
of  the  Ford  company  illustrates,  to  guarantee  continuous 
employment  to  all  its  force.  It  is  possible,  however,  for 
even  relatively  small  plants  to  make  reasonable  provision 

against  the  loss  suf- 
fered by  those  laid 
off  without  fault  of 
their  own.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Board  of 
Directors  asked 
council  to  concur  in 
the  following  reso- 
lution : 

That  the  company 
establish  a  fund  .... 
to  be  used  for  con- 
tinuing the  pay  of 
such  of  its  employes 
as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  laid  off  foi 
Inrk  of  work,  at  such 
(Cont.  on  page  567) 
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American  Negroes 
as  Artists 


In  an  Exhibit  Which  Is  the  Outgrowth 

of  the  William  E.  Harmon  Awards 

in  Fine  Arts 


Sammy,  by  Sargent  Johnson 


FOR  two  weeks  there  was  held  in  New  York  City, 
at  International  House,  a  varied  exhibit  of  the 
work  of  Negro  artists  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
It  was  sponsored  by  the  Harmon  Foundation  in  co- 
operation with  the  Commission  on  the  Church  and 
Race  Relations  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches, 
and  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  general  interest  aroused 
by  the  Harmon  Awards  of  last  year. 

The  first  Harmon  award  in  fine  arts  went  to  a  por- 
trait by  Laura  Wheeler  Waring  (opposite  page),  a 
Pennsylvania  woman  who  is  teaching  art  in  the  Cheyney 
Normal  School  (for  Negroes)  in  Philadelphia,  and  who 
showed  her  promise  by  winning  the  award  for  Eu- 
ropean study  when  she  was  a  student  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy.  The  second  award  went  to  J.  W. 
Hardrick,  an  Indianapolis  artist,  for  a  painting  of  two 
Negro  boys  fishing  in  the  lazy  light  of  a  summer  day. 
Among  other  of  his  canvases  shown  was  the  jovial 
self-portrait  (right).  An  anonymous  patron  added  a 
prize,  designating  a  special  committee  of  painters  and 
sculptors  as  judges,  who  unanimously  awarded  it  to 
Sargent  Johnson  for  the  black  porcelain  head,  Sammy 
(above).  Mr.  Johnson,  a  picture  framer  of  California, 
received  the  gold  medal  in  the  San  Francisco  Art  Ex- 
hibition two  years  ago. 

Several  thousand  people,  art  lovers,  artists  and  plain 
folk,  white  and  Negro,  attended  the  show  in  New 
York  with  such  manifestation  of  interest  that  the  ex- 
hibit will  hereafter  be  an  annual  event.  It  is  the  hope 
of  the  joint  sponsoring  organizations  that  these  exhibits 
will  create  a  wider  interest  in  the  contribution  of  the 
Negro  artist  to  our  culture,  stimulate  his  best  efforts, 
and  encourage  the  public  to  purchase  his  work. 


Self  Portrait  by  ].  W.  Haidrick 


Anna  Washing- 
ton Derry,  by 
Laura  Wheeler 
Waring 


SOME  disappointment  was  expressed  that  this 
assembling  of  Negro  work  gave  no  more  of  the 
special  experience  and  psychology  of  the  Negro  than  it 
did.  Beside  the  prize  winners  there  was  a  drawing  of 
Florence  Mills,  another  of  a  subway  excavation  in  a 
typical  Harlem  street  where  every  little  brick  house  is 
occupied  by  Negroes,  a  baptism  in  a  stream,  with  men 
and  women  and  preacher  knee-deep  in  water,  a  sun- 
flower design,  two  portraits  of  distinguished  Negroes, 
a  study  for  a  memorial  gate  for  Howard  University ; 
but  there  was  a  preponderance  of  the  usual  subjects 
that  engage  artists,  whether  they  work  here  or  abroad. 
Where,  asked  those  spectators  avid  for  something  new 
in  the  world,  is  the  evidence  of  slave  ancestors,  of 
social  tribulations,  of  strange  religious  expressions  ? 

This  demand  on  the  Negro  artist  and  writer  is  yet 
another  kind  of  exploitation  ;  certainly  it  is  absurd  to 


expect  Negroes  brought  up  in  an  American  world,  in 
all  sections  of  that  world,  young—  the  prize  winners, 
for  instance,  are  all  in  their  thirties — taught  in  white 
schools  and  academies,  to  make  a  unique  contribution 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  night  life  of  Harlem  as 
seen  by  Winold  Reiss  and  Covarrubias  enters  their 
lives  no  more  than  does  Broadway  the  lives  of  white 
artists ;  slavery  is  as  remote  as  the  European  experiences 
of  the  grandparents  of  most  of  us. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  practical  problem.  Artists  must 
sell  in  order  to  test  the  value  of  their  work,  if  not  for 
that  most  fundamental  reason — to  make  money.  In  a 
white  world  they  must  sell  mainly  to  whites,  and  the 
desire  to  know  the  Negro  mind  intimately  is  felt  still  by 
only  a  small  minority.  Luckily,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Awards,  that  number  is  steadily  grow- 
ing. Distinctive  Negro  art  will  come  in  time. — F.  L.K. 


Play-making  in  a  Modern  School 

By  MARGARET  NAUMBURG 

Decorations  from  studies  for  stage  costumes  made  by  Walden  School  children 

'  I  ^HE  "new"  education  has  developed  a  new  kind  of  school  play — a  group  adventure 
L    in  evolving  a  theme,  building  a  plot,  working  out  action  and  dialog,  designing  and 
making  scenery  and  costumes.    Here  is  a  verbatim  report  of  such  a  play  and  of  one  of 
the  rehearsals  out  of  which  it  grew.    Here,  too,  is  a  discussion  of  the  significant  educa- 
tional philosophy  underlying  children's  play-making  in  an   experimental  school.     Mar- 
garet Naumburg  founded  Walden  School,  New  York,  and  was  for  some  years  its  director. 
This  article  is  adapted  from  one  of  the  fourteen  dialogs  on  modern  education  making  up 
her  book,  The  Child  and  the  World,  which  will  appear  this  month.     It  is  used  here  by 
courtesy  of  the  publishers,  Harcourt.  Brace  and  Company.  EDITORS  NOTE 


school  director  and  the  modern  stage  producer 
sit   in   the  back  of  the  auditorium.     A  group  of 
children  between  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age  are 
giving   the    dress    rehearsal   of    a   play   they   have 
created  and  produced. 

SCENE  I 

A  peasant  farm  in  Russia.  A  peasant  father  and  son  are 
planting  in  the  fields.  Son  works  unwillingly  and  with 
dissatisi action.  Old  Russian  folk-songs  are  sung  behind  the 
scenes. 

FATHER.  Come,  come,  my  son,  you  must  work.  This  is  no 
time  for  idling.  (Son  works,  then  sits  down,  his  face  in  his 
hands.)  Peter,  Peter,  are  you  dreaming?  Are  you  asleep? 

SON.    Oh,  Father,  I  hate  this  work! 

FATHER.  Hate  this  work!  Hate  to  plant!  Why,  my  son,  we 
must  plant.  We  must  work  to  get  our  food. 

SON.  Every  year  it  is  the  same  thing.  We  sow  and  we  reap. 
I'm  tired  of  this. 

FATHER.    But  every  year  we  eat.    We  don't  stop  eating. 

SON.  We  are  living  like  the  very  cattle.  They  eat,  they  sleep, 
they  work.  Are  we  no  better  than  they? 

FATHER.  Of  course  we  are  better  than  the  cattle.  We  bring 
food  out  of  the  soil.  We  give  it  to  them.  Without  us  they 
would  starve.  We  are  their  masters  and  they  are  our  slaves. 

SON.  I  don't  care!  I  want  to  go  to  Moscow  and  become  some- 
thing great. 

FATHER.  Those  are  only  dreams,  my  son.  I  had  them  once, 
too.  You  will  get  over  them  as  I  did. 

SON.    Must  we  stay  here  forever? 

FATHER.  As  long  as  we  live.  We  are  like  that  tree  there.  Our 
roots  are  in  the  soil.  If  that  tree  wanted  to  move,  it  could 
not.  Neither  can  we.  (Mother  and  youngest  child  rush  in 
with  much  joyous  shouting  and  noise.) 

ALL.    A  letter,  a  letter,  a  letter!    Call  Nina! 

LITTLE  SISTER.  Come  quick,  Nina!  Mamma  wants  you.  It's 
a  letter  from  America! 

MOTHER.  It's  a  letter  from  America!  It  says  everybody's  rich 
in  America.  They  pick  money  from  the  streets.  They  wear 
fine  clothes.  They  don't  have  to  make  up  their  clothes,  they 
buy  them  in  the  stores! 

NINA  (older  sister).  Beautiful  clothes,  I  wish  I  could  have 
them! 

MOTHER.  And  they  have  cars  that  run  in  the  air  and  cars  that 
run  without  horses.  And  they  turn  something  and  the  water 
comes  out.  And  houses  twenty  times  the  size  of  our  house 
and  everything!  It's  wonderful! 

SON.    It's  too  wonderful  to  be  true. 


MOTHER.    It's  true!    Can't  you  read  it? 

SON.    It's  better  than  Moscow!    Let's  go  to  America!  (  Father 

shakes  his  head  sadly.) 

NINA.    Oh,  Father,  please  let  us  go  to  America,  pleast,  please! 
THE  OTHERS.    Please,  please! 
FATHER.    We  can't  go.    We  just  planted.    What  will  become 

of  the  harvest? 
MOTHER.    In  America  you  don't  have  to  have  the  harvest;  you 

can  buy  the  things.    Why,  of  course,  we'll  go! 
FATHER.    Where  will  we  get  the  money  from? 
MOTHER.    You  must  sell  the  land.    There  are  plenty  of  people 

about  who  will  buy  it. 
SON.  Yes,  yes,  let  us  go! 
FATHER.  Go  into  the  house  and  let  me  think  about  it.  I  will 

talk  it  over  with  you  later. 

CURTAIN 

PRODUCER.  They're  not  just  reciting  lines.  These  children 
are  really  acting  together.  I'll  admit  to  you  now  that  I 
dreaded  coming  here  this  morning.  I  thought  I  should  just 
have  to  sit  through  one  more  of  those  childish  plays,  pro- 
duced for  the  delectation  of  fond  parents.  But  this  is  art, 
pure  and  simple  and  direct. 

DIRECTOR.  Let  me  tell  you  how  the  theme  evolved.  This 
group  had  been  saying  for  some  time  that  they  wanted  to 
give  a  play;  but  they  hadn't  adequate  material. 

PROD.     Then  your  children  make  their  own  plays? 

DIR.  Unless  one  of  the  older  groups  experiments  with 
the  other  kind  of  production.  Several  of  the  children 
brought  suggestions  for  a  play.  One  boy  wanted  to  drama- 
tize a  robber  tale,  another  a  Japanese  myth,  and  a  third 
a  romance  of  the  crusades.  The  class  vetoed  all  these  sug- 
gestions as  uninteresting.  A  few  days  later,  one  of  the 
girls  called  a  class  meeting.  "Why  don't  we  have  a  play 
about  America?"  she  suggested. 

"Fine  idea,"   agreed   the  class,    "but   what  shall   it  be?" 

"You  remember  when  we  went  to  the  Russian  refugee 
workshops  we  all  noticed  how  beautiful  the  old  embroidered 
linens  were.  We  spoke  of  the  ugliness  of  some  of  the  mod- 
ern embroideries  made  here  in  America.  They  told  us  those 
uninteresting  designs  were  made  to  order  for  rich  Americans. 
They  were  not  Russian  peasant  designs  at  all.  Now,  why 
couldn't  we  show  what  happens  to  the  immigrant  who  comes 
to  America  and  finds  he  can't  be  true  to  himself  here?" 

An  enthusiastic  "Yes!  Yes!"  met  this  plan.    "First  the 
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peasants  in  Russia,"  suggests  one  child,  "and  then  a  New 
York  scene  in  the  tenements."  Another  adds,  "I've  seen 
the  dirty,  crowded  places  they  live  in."  Said  a  fourth,  "We 
could  use  Russian  folk-songs  and  dances  for  the  first  scene 
and  make  that  beautiful  and  peaceful,  in  contrast  to  the 
dirt  and  crowding  of  the  lower  East  Side." 

And  so  the  plan  grew.  But  of  course  without  a  singularly 
understanding  teacher,  such  a  play  could  never  come  to 
life  at  all.* 

PROD.  The  outstanding  point  of  this  production  is  that 
it's  not  literary  but  it  is  dramatic.  In  that  it  differs  from 
most  amateur  productions  either  by  children  or  by  adults. 

DIR.  '1  hese  children  make  their  own  plays,  but  they 
don't  write  them  out.  They  decide  on  a  theme,  discuss  its 
possibilities.  Certain  episodes  take  form.  They  try  working 
on  those  experimentally.  Sometimes  the  climax  of  a  play 
crystallizes  before  the  minor  episodes.  Every  one  tries  the 
different  characters  until  the  group  chooses  the  best  actor 
for  each  role.  But  the  dialog  never  remains  the  sair.c, 
either  in  rehearsal  or  production. 

PROD.     You've  gone  back  to  the  original  tradition? 

UIR.  Yes,  our  ideal  approximates  much  more  nearly  the 
old  Commedia  dell'  Arte  than  the  modern  theater.  We  at- 
tempt to  help  children  discover  that  gesture,  variety  of 
bodily  expression  and  tone  of  voice,  rather  than  mere  utter- 
ance of  spoken  words,  are  the  essence  of  dramatic  expression. 

PROD.  If  such  a  training  were  only  general  we  might 
some  day  have  a  theater  in  America.  But  how  can  you  find 
teachers  ? 

DIR.  It's  not  easy.  There  goes  the  curtain.  I'll  tell  you 
more  after  this  scene. 

[The  second  scene  is  the  farewell  of  the  children  to  their 
Russian  friends  as  they  leave  for  America.] 

PROD.     They've  done  it!     That  little  episode  is  movir 
because  those  children   actually  create   the   Russian   village 


*    Berta   Ratitz   of   the    Walden    School    directed   the   group  who   developed 
this  play  material. 


scene.  Their  selection  and  restraint  are  remarkable.  They 
might  have  put  the  whole  family  on  the  stage.  But  how 
much  more  effective  to  have  had  just  the  children,  pulling 
themselves  away  from  their  native  soil! 

DIR.    Well,  here's  America. 

[The  curtain  rises.  The  children  have  painted  a  back- 
drop of  a  jagged  New  York  skyline;  in  the  foreground, 
a  tenement  with  lines  of  wash  hanging  from  the  window.] 

SCENE  III 

In  America.  Mother,  shabbily  dressed,  sitting  on  the  door- 
step peeling  potatoes.  Her  youngest  child  at  her  feet. 

A  PASSER-BY.    Do  you   know  where   number  sixty  is? 
MOTHER.    Yes,  go  right  down  there  to  the  left. 
A  NEIGHBOR.    Oh,  good  morning!  How  have  you  been  lately? 
MOTHER.    I  have  been  fine.     How   are  you   and  how  is  little 

Jimmy? 

NEIGHBOR.    Oh,  I  am  fine  and  Jimmy  is  getting  better. 
MOTHER.    Aren't  potatoes  terribly  high?    It's  one  of  the  best 

things  you  can  get  though  to  nourish  the  children. 
NEIGHBOR.  'Yes.    Good-bye.     (Exit) 
UMBRELLA   MENDER.    Umbrellas!     Umbrellas!     Umbrellas    to 

fix!    (Exit) 
PEDDLER.    Hot  dogs  for  sale!    Hot  dogs  for  sale!     Hot  dogs! 

Hot  dogs!    (Exit) 

YOUNG  DAUGHTER.    Ma,  give  me  a  penny! 
MOTHER.    No,  we  haven't  got  enough  pennies. 
DAUGHTER.    I  want  a  penny!    Give  me  a  penny!    Give  me  a 

penny!    A  penny! 
MOTHER   (Taking  out  her  purse).    Look,  there   are  only  five 

pennies. 
DAUGHTER.    I  don't  care.    Ma,  please,  please  give  me  a  penny! 

You  will  give  me  a  penny! 
MOTHER.    All  right,  here,  dear. 
DAUGHTER.    Goody,  goody,  I  have  a  penny!    (Runs  out.  Comes 

back  with   her  little  friend.)     Don't  you  wish  you  had  what 

I     have?      (Brushes    into    her.      They    fiffht.)      Ma!      Ma! 

(Mother  comes  to  her  rescue.  Enter  Father.) 
MOTHER.  Hello,  dear,  how's  your  work  today? 
FATHER.  Hard,  hard  as  usual  and  little  pay.  I  almost  broke 

by  back  getting  a  stone  out  of  a  ditch.    Rubbish!    Rubbish! 

(Kicking  it)    Always  rubbish!    Always  in  front  of  my  door. 


Photograph  by  Florence  Vandamra.  New  York 


Scene  from  a  Walden  School  production  of  Christopher  Morley's  Dr.  Faustus,  by  the  fifteen-  and  sixteen-year  olds 
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They  said  we  could  pick  up  money  on 
the  streets  and  all  we  pick  up  is 
rubbish!  (Enter  Anna,  Nina's  jazzy 
American  friend.  She  stops  to  powder 
her  nose.) 
ANNA  (In  a  tough  voice).  Hello,  where's 

Nina? 
MOTHER.    She  hasn't  come  home  yet.  How 

are  you? 
ANNA.      All     right.      I'll    wait     for    her. 

(Slouches  against  the  doorway.) 
.V  OTHER.  It's  a  nice  day,  isn't  it. 
ANNA.  Suits  me.  (Chewing  a  piece  of 

gum.    Enter  Nina.) 
NINA.     Hello,  Anna.     Oh,  what  a  pretty 

dress!    Gee,  I  wish   I  had  it! 

ANNA.    Oh,  it's  all  right.     I  got  it  in  the  five-and-ten. 
NINA.    What's  up  tonight? 
ANNA.    Nothing;  come  on  over  to  my  house. 
NINA.    All  right.    (To  her  mother)   Haven't  you  any  pride  to 
sit  here  on  the  doorstep  and  peel  potatoes?    Why  don't  you 
peel  them  in  the  house?   And  look  at  Father's  clothes!    Can't 
he  keep  them  clean? 

MOTHER.  You  father  is  tired.  He  works  hard.  Is  it  his  fault 
that  his  clothes  are  dirty?  Haven't  you  any  regard  for  your 
father? 

NINA.    Oh,  bother!     (Enter  Son.) 
MOTHER.    It's  bad  enough  to  be  poor,  but  it's  worse  to  lose 

your  children's  respect. 

FATHER.  I  wish  we  were  in  Russia.  In  Russia  my  children 
loved  me;  they  looked  up  to  me;  they  told  me  everything 
they  were  doing.  I  come  here  for  them  and  now  we  have 
lost  them. 

MOTHER.    Oh,  I  wish  I  was  in  Russia! 
SON.    Oh,  my,  it's  not  as  bad  as  that!     I  am  a  mechanic  and 

soon  I'll  be  able  to  support  you.    How's  that? 
MOTHER.   You're  my  only  hope.    Look  at  Nina!    She  doesn't 
pay  any  attention  to  us.    She  works  and  uses  everything  for 
herself.    She  takes  our  money  and  she  doesn't  even  give   us 
her  love. 

NINA.  Oh,  I  don't  want  you  to  say  that!  Oh,  I  don't  want 
you  to  say  that!  I  want  you  to  be  proud  of  me.  I  don't  want 
you  to  say  that.  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry.  I'll  never  do  it 
again!  (Mother  embraces  her.) 

YOUNG  DAUGHTER.  Me,  too!  Me,  too.  Pet  me  too,  Mother! 
Sing  me  a  song,  Father!  (Father  sings  farm  song.  Family 
sit  around  him  on  the  steps.) 

NINA.  Oh,  remember  when  we  used  to  sing  that  in  Russia! 
(The  whole  family  sings  an  old  peasant  song  together.) 

CURTAIN 

PROD.  Those  youngsters  really  pulled  it  off!  What  they 
say  is  simple,  but  it's  always  poignant.  The  just  phrase  is 
always  there.  It's  Tightness  seems  never  an  accident.  More 
than  ever  I  want  you  to  tell  me  how  this  play  grew. 

Dm.  Let  me  read  you  bits  of  the  stenographic  report  of 
an  earlier  rehearsal.  We  often  take  down  such  reports  for 
school  records.  This  is  the  class  at 
work  with  their  teacher  on  that 
last  scene.  This  discussion  took 
place,  remember,  two  months  ago. 
Nothing  had  yet  been  done  about 
cpstumes  and  scenery.  The  final 
form  was  still  undecided. 

TEACHER.  Let's  go  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  scene.  What 
do  you  want  to  do  there? 

ALICE.  The  kid  might  come  in  sucking 
a  stick  of  candy  and  say — "Oh,  can 
I  go  to  the  movies?"     In  Rus- 
sia they  were  content  and  now 
thev  want  everything. 

EDITH.     They   must   not   be   too 
content.  Pride 


In 


ALICE.     And  the  sister  might  come  in  and  say,  "Let's  go." 

EDITH.    And  she  laughs  at  the  old  man. 

LILLIAN.     She  might  even   say   "shut   up"   to   her   father. 

Russia  she  would  be  good  to  him,  but  here  she  has  no  re- 

spect for  him, 

EDITH.    And  then  they  begin  to  sing  that  old  song  — 
LILLIAN.     And  then  she  begins  to  feel  sorry  and  starts  singing. 
ALICE.     I  think  the  daughter  and  son  should  be  the  main  part. 
LILLIAN.    And  the  child  is  spoiled. 
TEACHER.     How  are  you  going  to  have  the  father? 
LILLIAN.     He's  sitting  on  the  doorstep.     The  mother  might  be 

peeling  potatoes  or  she  might  'be  resting. 

ALICE.    The  girls  take  most  of  the  money  that  the  father  earns. 
LILLIAN.    Oh,   I   know  —  the   mother's   on    the   doorstep   peel- 

ing   potatoes    and    the    father's    coming    home    from    work 

tired. 
TEACHER.    Let's  try  the  father  coming  home  from  work.   Edith, 

will  you  do  the  part  of  the  father? 
EDITH    (Runs   out  and  then   comes  in  as  the  father.     She   has 

a  saddened,  hopeless  expression.     She  sits  down).     I  haven't 

anything  to  say;    it's  just  sort  of  a  worried  look. 
TEACHER.     I  wonder  if  any  of  the  things  he's  thinking  about 

would  show  in  his  actions  as  he  comes  down  the  street? 
LILLIAN.     Somebody  could  be  just  going  by  and  carrying  some 

papers  and  scattering  them  before  the  door. 
ALICE    (Picking  up  papers  with  a  look  of  disgust).     Oh,   the 

dirtiness  of  these  people,  dropping  paper  in  front  of  our  door! 

Can't  they  throw  it  in  front  of  their  own 

door? 
LILLIAN.     But  why  should  she  take  up  the 

papers   and   then   throw   them   in    front   of 

somebody  else's   door?     That  wouldn't   be 

right. 
EDITH.     I  should   think  she'd  put  it  in  the 

pail. 
TEACHER.     Are  you   picturing   to  yourselves 

the  feelings  of  a  man  who  finds  dirt  before 

his   door? 
EDITH.      He    might   be    a   little   cross.      He 

might   kick   it   away. 
TEACHER.    What  else  can  you  picture  besides 

paper? 

RUTH.     Orange  peel 
MARGARET   (Trying  the  part  of  father,  kick- 

ing dirt).    Why  do  they  always  have  to  be 

throwing   things   around?     Can't   they   put 

it  some  place? 
HENRY.      Margaret   says,    "Why   don't   they  ' 

put  it  some  place?"  and  then  she  kicks  it        Knight 

some  place.     Why  doesn't  she  pick  it  up? 
TEACHER.     This  man  is  tired  after  a  day's  work.     He  is  dis- 

gusted with  life  in  America.     He  comes  home  and  finds  this 

before  his  door.     Do  you  think  he's  going  to  talk  in  a  sen- 

sible, logical  fashion? 
LILLIAN   (Coming  in  as  the  Father).     Oh,  Oh,  always  rubbish 

in  front  of  my  door.     (Kicks  rubbish  viciously.) 
E»ITH.     I  think  she's  a  little  too  tough. 
TEACHER.     Get  the  sense  of  complete  dissatisfaction. 
LILLIAN.    Let's  have  the  wife  sitting  there. 
RUTH.     Let  the  wife  come  out  in  front  of  the  door. 
TEACHER.    Is  there  any  difference  in  husband  and  wife,  in  their 

relation  to  each  other? 

LILLIAN.     They  don't  seem  to  have  their  children   any  more. 
TEACHER.     Are   they  going  to  be  driven   farther   apart,   or   is 

it  going  to  bring  them  closer  together? 
ALICE     I  don't  think  there's  as  much  respect  for  themselves  and 

for  their  children.     The  children  have  no  respect  for  them 

either. 
ECITH.     I   think  they  love  each  other  still  more  because  they 

have  no  one  else. 
TEACHER.     Let  us  try  this  scene.    Alice,  will  you  try  the  wife? 

Ethel,  you  try  the  part  of  Father. 

FTHEI.  (Walks  in  as  Father).    Peeling  potatoes  out  here? 
HENRY.     Ethel  comes  over  and  grabs  both  htr  hands,  just  like 

a  little  child. 
TEACHER.     I  hesitated  about  you,  Ethel,  because  you  haven't  a 
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real  feeling  for  the  part  of   a  man;    you 

have  more  of  a  child's  feeling. 
HENRY.    He  just  comes  in  and  shakes  hands 

with  his  wife  and — 
ALICE.     I'd  kiss  her. 

LILLIAN.     Perhaps  she  could  see  him  com- 
ing down  the  street. 
TEACHER.     What   do   you   think   about   the 

other   entrance   of   the    father?     Do   you 

still  want  that? 
ALL.    Yes. 
MARGARET.      First   he    comes    in    and    says 

"hello"     and     then     he     sees     the     rub- 
bish. 
LILLIAN.     Oh,  I  have  something!     Let  me 

try  the  father!      (Coming  in  as  Father.) 

Oh,  why  do  they  always  put  rubbish  in 

front  of  my  door?     Oh,  I  have  had  such 

a  hard  day's  work  and  no  thanks  for  it! 
TEACHER.     What's   the  thing  that's   troubling  you   most  here, 

Father? 

EriiTH.     He  came  to  America. 
ALBERT.     He  could  say,  "I  thought  we  could   pick  money  off 

the  streets, "  or  something  like  that. 
TEACHER.     Do  you  want  to  try  the  father's  part? 
LILLIAN.     Oh,  I  have  an  idea  for  the  father — 
HENRY.     I  have  an  idea  for  the  father — 
MARGARET.    Oh,  let  me  try  the  father! 
TEACHER.     All  right,  Margaret. 

MARGARET  (as  father).     Oh,  rubbish  again!     Always  rubbish! 
ALICE   (as  mother  peeling  potatoes).     Isn't  it  terrible! 
MARGARET.     Oh,  I  am  so  tired;    it  never  used  to  be  this  way 

in  Russia.     They  said  here  you  could.pick  up  money  off  the 

streets.    All  you  pick  up  is  rubbish.     I  get  up  at  sunrise  and 

work  and  work  and  work. 
TEACHER.     That's  very  interesting. 
EDITH.     That's  good!     That's  peachy! 
ALBERT.     If   all  this   takes  place   on   the   steps,   then   wouldn't 

people  be  looking  at  them? 
LILLIAN.     They're   not  living  on   Fifth   Avenue   where   people 

go  by. 
ALBERT.     Nobody  lives  on  Fifth  Avenue — there  are  only  stores 

there. 
TEACHER.     There  are  people  who  live  in  parts  of  New  York 

like   this  where   they  do  sit  on   stoops   and   discuss   things — 

dUcuss  their  family  affairs. 
EDITH.     Oh,  sure,  they  do  lots  of  things. 
HENRY.     I  live  down  there.     Sure,  they  do  it. 
TEACHER.     You  know,  the  first  person  to  come  in  need  not  be 

;he  father.     It  might  be  a  neighbor.     Mother  might  talk  to 

the  neighbor  for  a  while  and  go  on  peeling  potatoes. 
LILLIAN.     She'd  better  be  a  man,  so  the  wife  can  mistake  him 

for  her  husband. 

PROD.  There's  no  doubt  these  children  were  alive  to  the 
interior  drama  of  their  own  creation.  I  see  now  that  the 
raw  material  for  dramatic  form  lies  within  the  powers  of 
such  children ;  perhaps  in  groups  even  younger.  But  how 
in  the  world  find  adults  who  combine  the  necessary  stage 
technic  with  the  wisdom  to  hold  a  balance  between  direc- 
tion, encouragement  and  original  expression? 

DIR.  That's  just  what  I'd  like  to  see  you  accomplish 
with  a  group  here  in  the  school.  I  have  no  illusions  about 
the  play  you've  just  seen.  But  as  you  realized,  it  would 
take  rare  teachers  with  a  genuine  sense  of  the  theater  and 
direct  training  in  its  methods  to  carry  out  what  we  have 
in  mind. 

PROD.  Don't  you  know  that  you  are  setting  up  ideals 
no  Broadway  producer  can  touch?  We  do  not  have  actors 
any  more — only  stars  or  stellar  aspirants  who  exalt  their 
own  idiosyncracies.  They  don't  know  and  don't  care  about 
the  theater  except  as  a  means  of  exploiting  themselves.  I 
doubt  whether  your  school  people  can  learn  much  from  us 


at   present.      But   I   can   come   here   and   get   a  great   deal. 
DIR.     School  plays  have  heretofore  been  thrown  in   for 
amusement   rather   than   made   integral   parts  of   the   year's 
work. 

PROD.  I  don't  see  how  you  could  carry  out  the  promise 
of  thorough  dramatic  training  for  these  children  and  still 
include  all  the  present-day  school  subjects. 

DIR.  We  do  have  to  limit  the  periods  for  the  preparation 
of  plays  far  too  rigidly,  especially  in  the  older  groups.  Last 
year,  for  instance,  the  fifteen-year-old  class  developed  the 
idea  of  a  pageant — a  drama  of  evolution  called  From  Dust 
to  Dust.  It  opens  with  the  impregnation  of  matter  with 
life,  in  the  strange  half-light  of  cosmic  space.  Out  of  the 
shadows  two  grains  of  dust  swirl  into  combination,  grow 
and  expand.  Through  the  phases  of  animal  adaptation 
the  animals  evolve.  Then  comes  primitive  man.  The  evolu- 
tion of  man  was  to  include  episodes  through  ancient,  mediae- 
val and  modern  times.  The  children  were  staggered  as  they 
envisaged  the  scope  of  the  plan.  Limits  of  time  and  school 
conditions  made  it  necessary  to  select  only  certain  scenes  out 
of  the  original  scheme.  The  opening  of  the  play  is  im- 
pressive and  gives  a  sense  of  awe  and  wonder.  The  finale 
occurs  in  a  modern  school,  3000  A.D.  Infant  prodigies  in 
spectacles  and  blue  rompers  hold  forth  on  light  rays  and 
baby-carriage  romances.  The  professor  announces,  when  a 
student  is  about  to  choke  himself  with  his  own  experiment, 
"Well,  I'm  sure  I  can't  do  anything  about  it.  The  policy 
of  the  school  definitely  sets  forth  that  the  instructors  are 
by  no  means  to  interfere  with  a  pupil  while  he  is  expressing 
himself." 

PROD.     So  these  youngsters  can  give  a  satiric  thrust! 
DIR.    Oh,  they  are  quite  merciless  at  times.    But  in  other 
moods  a  profound  yearning  drives  them  in  search  of  some 
unassailable  truth,  some  ultimate  value  to  hold  them  secure 
amid  the  swirling  chaos  of  life. 

PROD.  Tell  me  a  little  more  of  your  preliminary  work 
with  the  younger  children. 

DIR.     They  begin  by  imitating  familiar  animals,  bunnies, 
pussies,  dogs,  bears,  and  so  forth. 
PROD.     But  all  children  do  that. 

DIR.  We  encourage  their  first  impulses  of  imitation. 
They  are  play,  but  to  us  they  are  also  the  foundation  for 
future  dramatic  work.  Sometimes  the  shy  playfulness  of 
a  tumbling  kitten,  or  the  rhythmic  thud  of  a  lumbering 
elephant  or  the  flying  leap  of  an  escaping  rabbit  crosses  their 
class-room  floor.  These  fragmentary  animal  plays  grow 
into  complete  pantomimes  of  animal  folk-tales.  They  re- 
main in  wordless  action  until  all  at  once  the  necessity  of 
further  expression  produces  a  grunt  or  growl,  or  a  tri- 
umphant phrase  at  the  climax 
of  a  play. 

PROD.  That's  good.  I  say 
that,  I  suppose,  because  it  fits 
in  with  my  theory  that  pure 
miming  should  be  the  only  way 
of  expressing  action  until  a 
sense  of  necessity  forces  words 
into  the  scene. 

DIR.  It's  not  easy  to  hold 
children  to  the  use  of  panto- 
mime. 

PROD.     Is  that  because  there 
is   so  little  genuine  pantomime 
Evil  Angel         WSt&  (Continued  on  page  560) 


Color  for  School  Walls 

Mural  Paintings  by  George  Laurence  Nelson 


ONE  thinks  backward  of  school  buildings  as  cheerless 
places,  the  bare  windows  pouring  a  chill  light 
upon  unadorned  walls ;  of  here  and  there  an  attempt 
to  coax  growing  plants  in  a  row  of  pots ;  of  paper 
flowers  cut  out  by  the  younger  grades ;  of  worthy  but 
gray  engravings,  of  sepia  reproductions  of  brilliant 
paintings  —  all  so  dull.  And  of  children  who  love 
brightness  and  story.  .  .  .  But  original  paintings  are 
expensive.  An  occasional  association  has  arisen  in 


parts  of  the  country  to  purchase  good  paintings  to 
present  to  the  public  schools.  And  in  a  few  places  the 
children  themselves  have  by  concerts  and  plays  raised 
the  money  to  enliven  their  own  walls. 

A  number  of  these  murals  in  the  New  York  public 
schools  by  George  Laurence  Nelson,  painter  and 
instructor  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  were 
procured  through  such  efforts  of  the  children.  They 
are  designed  to  fit  the  minds  of  young  people  in  ideals 

and  allegory.  As  is  the  case  in 
all  murals,  much  of  their  value 
is  lost  here  by  reproduction 
without  color  and  without 
their  natural  setting  as  a  part  of 
the  space  for  which  they  were 
designed.  The  painting  above, 
Education  Inspires  Youth,  is 
the  center  of  three  above  the 
entrance  at  Public  School  55, 
the  Bronx,  New  York  City,  the 
left  panel  being  Service,  the 
right,  Loyalty.  In  the  same 
school  is  another  painting  by 
Mr.  Nelson,  the  Ideal  School, 
which  shows  the  three  activities 
of  the  school,  work,  study  and 
play.  Children  of  this  school 
posed  for  the  figures  in  these 
groups,  and  brought  flowers 
and  even  their  pet  rabbit  to  be 
a  part  of  the  design.  The 
painting  at  the  left  is  part  of  a 
large  decoration  for  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Plattsburgh. 
It  pictures  young  students  com- 
ing from  small  communities  to 
talk  over  their  education  with 
the  instructor  and  their  glimpses 
of  wider  horizons.  F.  L.  K. 


THROUGH    NEIGHBORS'    DOORWAYS 


A  Moral  Boundary  for  Civilization 


By  JOHN  PALMER   GAVIT 


XT   MAKES    a  great   difference   in   the   way 
things  appear,  whether  you  are  on  the  out- 
side looking  in,  or  on  the  inside  looking  out. 
As    the    old    rigamarole    put    it:    "Did   you 
ever  stop  to  think  how  much  nicer  it  is  to 
sit  in  a  carriage  and  think  how  much  nicer  it 
is  to  sit  in  a  carriage  than  it  is  to  walk  than  it  is  to  walk  and 
think  how  much  nicer  it  is  to  sit  in  a  carriage  than  it  is  to 
walk?"    Sound  sense  and  psychology  that,  and  a  deep  truth. 
So,  sitting  as  I  am  at  this  writing  somewhat  deeply  within 
the  house  and  the  life  behind  the  German  neighbors'  door- 
way, Secretary  Kellogg's  multilateral  peace  proposal,  involv- 
ing in   words  at   least   the  complete   abandonment   of   war 
as  an  instrument  of  international  intercourse,   I  get  a  dif- 
ferent slant  upon  it  from  what  would  be  possible  from  the 
proposing  end.  Oddly  enough,  however,  the  different  slant 
does    not    materially    change 
the  aspect.  So  far  as  I  can  see 
or    sense    the     underground 
currents    that    flow    through 
from     other    countries,     the 
complete   good    faith   of   the 
United  States  as  a  people — 
and  equally  that  of  Mr.  Kel- 
logg himself  and  Mr.  Cool- 
idge  behind  him — is  accepted 
at   par   in   every   responsible 
jarter. 


BARRING  the  somewhat 
vague  but  very  wide- 
spread fear  of  Russia,  whose 
mysterious  potentialities  are 
regarded  (chiefly  because  of 
the  mystery)  with  a  trepida- 
tion not  unlike  that  of  a 
family  of  children  living 
next-door  to  a  cemetery; 
these  nations  are  looking  up- 
on each  other  with  less  and 
less  of  suspicion.  The  de- 
feat and  disarming  of  Ger- 
many, compelling  her  leader- 
ship to  find  other  than 
military  terms  in  which  to 
express  both  self-defense  an.l 
ambition,  has  had  much  to 
do  with  this.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinct softening  of  feeling  in 
Germany  and  France  to- 
ward each  other.  Even  on 
the  subject  of  the  eastern 
boundary — the  Polish  Corri- 


dor— about  whose  injustice  and  political  absurdity  (as  they 
see  it)  all  Germans  regardless  of  political  complexion  are 
unanimous,  there  is  a  curious  kind  of  patience ;  hope  that 
somehow  time,  economic  factors,  a  growth  of  reasonableness, 
will  bring  about  a  solution. 

OF  COURSE,  in  Germany  as  elsewhere,  there  are  the 
hard-boiled,    the    die-hards,    the    congenital    believers 
in  force  as  the  only  means  by  which  international  relations 
can  be  adjusted;  but  they  are  not  much  listened  to.    For  the 
time  being  anyway,  these  peoples  have  had  enough  of  that. 
The  chief  disturbing  factor  is  Italy;  nobody  knows  what 
might  emerge  from  that  source  in  case  Mussolini  and   his 
associates  should  think  it  necessary  to  meet  internal  dissatis- 
faction by  a  war-diversion.     Over  against  that,  however,  is 
a  certain  confidence  that  in  the  show-down  the  rest  of  the 

world  would  not  permit  it. 
Italy  could  not  carry  on  war 
on  any  considerable  scale 
without  the  consent  of  Eng- 
land and  France — not  to 
mention  the  United  States — 
and  supplies  of  materials 
from  Germany.  A  highly 
sophisticated  old  diplomatist 
who  speaks  "American"  said 
to  me: 

"I  see  only  a  boastful  chap 
indulging  in  big  talk,  de- 
claring that  he  can  and  will 
lick  anybody  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, understanding  all 
the  time  very  well  that  the 
policeman  on  the  beat  won't 
let  him." 


The  Bulletin  (Glasgow) 


NO  PLACE  TO  PLAY  WITH  FIRE 
The  World:  "Hey,  you — /  Qet  out  of  there! 
Want  to  set  the  whole  place  ablaze  again?" 


o 


NCE   in   the   old   days 
Cuba,       General 


in 


Weyler,  the  Spanish  gover- 
nor-general, told  our  min- 
ister, General  Fitzhugh  Lee, 
that  a  regiment  of  Spanish 
soldiers  could  march  from 
New  Orleans  to  New  York 
without  difficulty. 

"They  could,  Your  Ex- 
cellency," replied  Lee,  "pro- 
vided they  behaved  them- 
selves." 

"And  supposing  they  did 
not,  what  you  call  'behave 
themselves'  ?" 

"They  would  be  arrested 
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by     the     first     constable     they     met,"     said     the     minister. 

NOW  the  truth  is  that  the  only  country  which  is  really- 
feared  by  this  Europe,  when  you  come  to  the  sub- 
ject of  world  peace  and  measures  to  maintain  it  by  any 
sort  of  international  agreement,  is  the  United  States.  Almost 
universally  there  is  the  feeling,  not  that  the  United  States 
is  disposed  or  likely  in  any  circumstances  to  commit  aggres- 
sion upon  any  European  country;  but  that  in  the  event  of 
such  aggression  on  the  part  of  any  other  country,  and 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  nations  members  of  the  League 
of  Nations  to  repress  it,  the  United  States  would  under- 
mine and  defeat  those  measures  by  supplying  war  materials 
to  that  aggressor;  would  ostentatiously  demand  "neutral" 
rights  of  free  transit,  "freedom  of  the  seas,"  etc.,  and  so 
nullify  the  effort.  We  are  not  suspected  of  war-inten- 
tions on  our  own  part ;  we  are  believed  to  have  our  national 
conscience  located  more  or  less  exclusively  in  the  cash- 
drawer. 

THIS  is  why  Mr.  Kellogg's  big  initiative  is  regarded 
as  so  important — far  beyond  the  significance  or  utility 
of  any  words  in  the  multilateral  treaty  which  he  has  pro- 
posed and  which  has  been  so  enthusiastically  accepted  almost 
everywhere.  By  this  oroposal  the  United  States  has  com- 
mitted itself  morally,  unequivocally,  to  the  cause  of  the 
outlawry  of  war.  It  is  felt  that  for  us  to  propose  such 
a  sweeping  agreement  has  put  us  in  such  a  position  morally 
that  to  violate  its  spirit  in  any  circumstances  would  place 
us  beyond  the  pale  of  human  decency.  And  I  must  say  again 
that  no  one  worthy  of  attention  with  whom  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter  has  appeared  to  have  the  slightest  doubt 
of  our  good  faith.  The  thing  is  thought  to  have  signi- 
ficance far  beyond  the  scope  of  mere  expressions.  As  Pro- 
fessor Madariaga  said  in  the  London  Times,  "from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  world  community,  the  Briand-Kellogg 
'conversations'  are  perhaps  the  greatest  event  since  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations  entered  into  force,  and,  if 
'event'  sounds  too  sanguine,  let  us  say  'promise'." 

Right  here  it  is  appropriate  to  mention  that  the  original 
suggestion  was  made,  not  by  M.  Kellogg,  not  by  M.  Briand, 
but  by  Professor  Shotwell  of  New  York,  to  whom  history 
some  day  ought  to  give  primary  credit  in  this  business. 
Hitherto  it  has  not  been  customary  to  attribute  to  their  real 
sources  the  initiative  in  such  matters.  Generally  monarchs 
and  prime  ministers  have  swiped  the  glory. 

A  NOTHER  thing  stands  out,  marking  the  distance  we 
/~\_  have  come.  Proposals  for  the  perpetuation  of  inter- 
national peace  are  nothing  new.  More  than  three  hundred 
years  ago  (1623),  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Thirty  Years 
War,  one  Emeric  Cruce  published  at  Paris  a  book  pro- 
posing a  universal  association  of  monarchs,  as  "images  of 
God,  guardians  of  peoples,"  to  be  something  like  a  league 
of  nations.  Henry  IV,  king  of  France,  put  forth  his 
"Great  Design"  to  the  same  general  purpose.  Even  William 
Penn  contributed  a  dream.  You  will  find  all  this  and  much 
more  set  forth  in  Dwight  W.  Morrow's  admirable  study, 
The  Society  of  Free  States,  published  (Harpers)  in  1919. 
But  all  the  old  schemes  contemplated  monarchs  disposing 
of  their  peoples  with  all  good-will.  This  Kellogg  proposal 
makes  the  high  contracting  parties 

.  .  .  declare  in  the  names  of  their  respective  peoples  that  they 
condemn  recourse  to  war  for  the  solution  of  international  contro- 
versies, and  renounce  it  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy  .  .  . 
agree  that  the  settlement  or  solution  of  all  disputes  or  conflicts 


of  whatever  nature  or  of  whatever  origin  they  may  be,  which 
may  arise  between  them,  shall  never  be  sought  except  by  pacific 
means. 

SO  FAR  as  mere  words  go,  a  coach-and-four  can  be 
driven  through  the  document.  "Self-defense"  remains 
the  primary  right  of  every  nation,  and  each  reserves  in 
one  way  or  another  liberty  to  define  that  term  as  regards 
its  own  actions.  In  the  nature  of  the  tangled  international 
situation,  Great  Britain,  for  example,  will  construe  as 
"self-defense"  resistance  to  any  interference  with  Egypt, 
Mesopotamia,  India,  etc.  At  the  last,  the  virtue  and  virility 
of  the  whole  enterprise  hang  upon  the  state  of  mind.  States 
of  mind,  especially  in  the  mobs  of  ill-informed,  easily  led 
human  beings  constituting  the  nations,  are  ephemeral;  and 
those  who  play  upon  them  know  how  to  use  the  instruments 
and  emotions  out  of  which  states  of  mind  are  swiftly 
created  and  swayed. 


important  thing  to  realize  is  that  the  will-to-peace, 
[  based  in  a  realization  of  the  consequences  of  modern 
war,  is  growing.  And,  what  is  more  important,  habits  and 
instrumentalities  such  as  never  existed  before  are  in  being 
and  functioning  tolerably  well  for  international  understand- 
ing and  cooperation.  As  a  rule,  men  do  not  fight  when 
they  are  working  together  to  common  purpose. 

When  we  refused  to  join  the  League  of  Nations,  an  enter- 
prise peculiarly  American  in  its  initiative,  we  threw  away 
a  position  of  moral  leadership  and  imperilled  the  success 
of  the  undertaking.  It  has  succeeded  greatly  despite  our 
attitude.  Events  and  necessity  have  compelled  us  to  associate 
ourselves  with  its  operation  in  innumerable  ways;  the 
logic  of  history  during  these  past  ten  years  has  drawn  us 
closer  and  closer  to  it  and  in  it.  We  almost  belong.  Now 
Mr.  Kellogg  has  in  great  measure  restored  to  us  that  sur- 
rendered leadership.  He  has  gone  far  to  make  international 
understanding  fashionable.  It  is  a  great  stride,  far  out- 
reaching  the  scope  of  mere  disarmament  proposals.  In  the 
face  of  such  a  declaration  as  this,  competition  in  the  build- 
ing of  navies  becomes  prima  facie  absurd. 

EUROPE  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  mili- 
tary unpreparedness  of  the  United  States  means  noth- 
ing in  the  long  run.  They  saw  Uncle  Sam  slowly  but 
surely  get  his  old  steam-roller  into  action ;  they  remember 
what  that  action  meant.  So,  when  that  same  Uncle  Sam 
assumes  the  leadership  in  a  common  declaration  that  there 
shall  be  no  more  of  that,  they  take  it  seriously,  more  or  less 
regardless  of  the  forms  and  technical  sufficiency  of  the 
words  in  which  it  is  expressed.  It  was  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  Germany  would  welcome  the  move;  she  has 
nothing  to  lose  and  all  to  gain.  Japan  likewise.  Of  im- 
mensely greater  significance  and  propitious  import  is  the 
adherence  of  Italy,  France  and  Great  Britain. 

With  all  allowance  for  human  frailty  and  the  futility 
of  "scraps  of  paper"  as  bulwarks  against  eruptions  of  "self- 
defense,"  a  great  step  has  been  taken ;  a  corner  turned  in 
the  progress  of  the  race. 

A  VERY  hard-boiled  and  notably  cynical  old  German 
Nationalist  said  to  me,  of  the  Kellogg  proposal: 
"It  is  to  be  taken  very  seriously.     This  thing  has   im- 
mense scope.    Your  secretary  of  state  has  not  only  assumed 
for  your  country  a  great  moral  obligation,  he  has  created 
a  moral  boundary  for  the  rest  of  us.     Any  nation  assuming 
this  obligation  will  by  violating  its  spirit  place  itself  outside 
the  pale  of  civilization." 
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AMERICAN  INQUISITORS:  A  Commentary  on  Dayton  and  Chicago,  by 
Walter  Lippmann.  Macmillan.  120  pp.  Price  $1.25  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

THE    INQUIRING   MIND,    by   Zechariah    Chafef.   Jr.     Harcourt.     276   pp. 

Price  $2.50  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 
HOW   WE  GOT   OUR  LIBERTIES,   by  Lucius  B.   Swift.     Bobbs-Merrill. 

304  pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid   of  The  Survey. 
THE   WARS   OF  THE   GODLY,   by   Reuben   Maury.     McBride.     318   pp. 

Price   $3.50   postpaid   of    The   Survey. 
WAYNE  WHEELER,  Dry  Boss,  by  Justin  Steuart.    Revell.    304  pp.    Prtce 

$3.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

HE  ancient  cry  is  abroad  again — church  versus 
state!  The  searchlight  of  the  presidential  cam- 
paign  has  just  illumined  one  sector  of  a  broad 
battle.  Men  are  asking  everywhere:  What  is 
truth?  How  may  we  find  truth?  You  mav 
choose  one  of  four  answers:  through  experience 
judged  by  reason  (science);  through  revelation  of  God's  will 
by  a  church  that  is  infallible  (Catholicism),  by  a  church  based 
on  the  individual  conscience  guided  by  scripture  (Protestantism), 
the  will  of  the  people  (democracy).  The  entanglement  of 


PRESSURE   POLITICS:    The  Story  of  The  Anti-Saloon  League,  by  Peter 
Odegard.     Columbia    University  Press.     299   pp.     Price   $3.50  postpaid   by 

THE   ROMAN   CATHOLIC   CHURCH   IN   THE   MODERN    STATE,   by 
Charles  C.  Marshall.     Dodd-Mead.     350  pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The 

AL     SMITH,     THE    POPE     AND    THE    PRESIDENCY,    by    Theodore 

Schroeder.     Published  by  the   author,    18   East  10   Street,  New    York   City. 

212  pp.    Price  $2.50. 
CATHpLICISM    AND    THE    AMERICAN    MIND,    by    Winfrcd    Ernest 

Garrison.     Willett,   Clark  &•  Colby.     267  pp.    Price  $2.50   postpaid   of  The 

Survey. 

these  ways  to  truth  has  left  the  plain  man  puzzled  and  lonely, 
or  skeptically  indifferent. 

Is  he  a  citizen  of  New  York  or  of  the  City  of  God?  Which 
set  of  laws  shall  he  obey?  What  police  powers  has  each 
sovereignty?  If  his  hope  be  in  eternity,  what  can  he  do  now 
to  win  eternity:  follow  reason  and  science — be  a  modernist? 
Follow  revelation  and  tradition — be  a  fundamentalist?  Follow 
his  sole  conscience — be  a  Quaker  (or  Anarchist)  libertarian? 
Follow  pragmatic  humanitarianism — be  a  social  service  Chris- 
tian? The  immediate  issue  sharpens  down  to  this:  Is  the  will 
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of  God  incarnate  in  the  pope?  Or  the  president?  Or  perhaps 
in  the  Committee  on  Intellectual  Cooperation  of  the  League 
of  Nations?  And  is  it  true  (or  was  it  ever)  that  vox  populi 
is  vox  Dei? 

The  restless  urgency  of  the  quest  is  proven  by  the  list  of 
books  above,  all  published  within  six  months.  They  constitute 
a  compendium  of  the  main  issues,  and  I  shall  try  to  tell  what 
each  offers  to  those  who  are  trying  to  keep  their  heads  in  this 
hurly-burly. 

WALTER  LIPPMANN,  in  the  deepest  and  simplest  book 
he  has  written,  presents  the  irreconcilable  conflict  between 
the  few  who  can  depend  on  the  experimental  and  inconclusive 
ways  of  reason  and  the  democratic  masses  of  Dayton  or  Chicago 
who,  busy  with  every-day  living,  must  depend  on  easily  grasped 
general  dogmas — the  fundamentalism  of  revealed  religion,  or 
the  slogans  of  nationalistic  history.  The  danger,  to  him,  is 
that  since  democracy  pays  the  piper  (school  bills)  it  will  call 
the  tune,  to  wit,  no  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  an  American, 
not  a  universal,  version  of  history.  Second,  since  few  are  yet 
ready  for  the  delicate  faiths  of  reason,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
our  democracy  to  be  tolerant.  The  book  is  a  lengthened  state- 
ment, lightened  by  admirable  Socratic  dialogs  between  Bryan 
and  Jefferson,  fundamentalist  and  modernist,  of  the  yet  un- 
answered question:  How  can  the  tyrannic  democracy  be  taught 
to  hearken  to  and  follow  the  critics  and  innovators  who 
challenge  the  very  axioms  on  which  the  democracy  believes 
its  safety  and  success  depend? 

Mr.  Lippmann  admirably  points  out  that  with  the  increas- 
ing leisure  granted  by  mastery  of  machines,  more  of  us  may 
learn  the  life  of  reason.  He  also  refuses  to  win  the  easy 
laugh  by  castigating  the  folly  of  the  people's  leaders.  But 
however  honest  and  noble  this  study,  it  solves  nothing  and 
offers  no  program.  Its  value  is  in  the  clear  statement  of  the 
problem,  the  "recognition  of  the  value  of  the  traditionalist's 
point-of-view,  and  the  rejection  of  the  slogans  of  immature 
radicals  who  regard  liberty  as  a  ticket  on  a  personal  joy-ride. 

THE  Inquiring  Mind  by  Chafee  is  just  that.  It  will  teach 
you  how  to  approach  these  problems.  The  author  is  a 
lawyer,  a  New  Englander,  and  a  conservative  in  politics  and 
economics.  But  his  love  of  liberty,  constitutional  rights,  fair- 
play,  and  reason  have  enabled  him  to  transcend  all  native  bonds 
and  become  interpreter  and  defender  of  human  rights.  These 
are  studies  of  test-cases  of  freedom  and  serve  as  foot-notes  to 
his  fine  book,  Freedom  of  Speech.  They  range  from  the  Bimba 
case,  involving  religious  liberty,  to  studies  of  the  use  of  in- 
junctions in  strikes.  They  will  bring  you  up-to-date  on  the  actual 
daily  struggles  to  keep  us  free.  But  more  than  aught  else, 
Chafee  teaches  an  attitude — the  very  attitude  Mr.  Lippmann 
believes  is  our  salvation,  that  of  open-mindedness  to  all  truth 
and  all  men  while  one  clings  to  his  own  faith  and  standards. 

THE  same  attitude,  in  less  degree,  is  revealed  by  Lucius 
Swift's  primer-like  and  naive  study  of  the  origins  of  our 
liberties.  His  struggle  is  hard  because  he  is  a  legalist  and  a 
humanitarian,  not  a  libertarian.  His  ideal  of  freedom  is  limited 
to  constitutional  forms.  He  admires  all  the  old  revolutionists, 
but  distrusts  all  the  new.  Yet  this  fight  to  be  fair,  tolerant, 
and  escape  from  prejudice  is  wholly  fine,  and  represents  perhaps 
the  exact  situation  in  which  many  intelligent  people,  newly 
concerned  with  liberty,  find  themselves.  They  are  willing,  but 
fearful.  So  his  book  will  be  an  easy  first  step.  It  gives  a  digest 
of  how  hard  the  fight  has  been  and  sets  forth  historical  back- 
grounds in  an  interesting,  if  not  always  realistic,  manner. 
The  long  chapter  on  religious  liberty  in  England  and  the  United 
States  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  our  present  conflict. 
But  do  not  stop  with  him.  He  is  not  always  complete  or  sound. 
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N  Wars  of   the  Godly,  Reuben   Maury  tells  the  oft  bloody 
tale  of  the  struggles  of  the  sects  from  the  days  of  Puritan 


intolerance  and  Maryland's  dealing  with  the  Catholics  down 
through  the  Know-Nothings  and  American  Protective  Associa- 
tion to  date  with  the  Ku  Klux  Klan's  attack  on  Catholic  and 
Jew.  He  gives  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  serial  of  which 
the  last  instalment  is  the  drama  of  this  presidential  campaign. 
The  tale  is  vastly  enlightening,  even  consoling,  for  it  proves 
these  outbursts  are  not  fatal.  He  shows  that  the  danger  is 
not  in  religion  or  the  churches,  but  in  the  use  of  religious 
bigotry  by  politicians.  He  also  shows  that  these  politico- 
religious  crusades  always  petered  out,  and  the  sought  were 
never  attained. 

Mr.  Maury  is  really  giving  the  history  of  the  fight  by 
American  nativism  against  the  Catholic  Church,  and  its  often 
alien  constituency.  He  does  not  cover  the  crusade  against  the 
Mormons,  the  discriminations  against  Jews,  or  the  minor 
sufferings  of  the  Christian  Scientists.  The  book  is  marred  by 
a  flip  journalism  and  a  kind  of  hard-boiled  youthful  cynicism, 
but  the  style  can  be  disregarded  for  the  real  meat  of  research 
the  volume  offers. 

THE  passage  of  the  prohibition  Amendment  by  the  organ- 
ized political  powers  of  the  American  Protestant  churches 
is  really  the  text  of  Pressure  Politics,  and  the  life  of  Wayne 
Wheeler,  field  marshall  of  the  movement.  Mr.  Odegard  takes 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  as  a  specimen  of  a  pressure  group 
that  by  highly  organized  propaganda  forces  legislative  action. 
But  though  he  seems  to  feel  there  was  something  wrong  in 
this  method  for  the  churches,  I  cannot  see  any  proofs  of  sub- 
version of  state  sovereignty  or  interference  with  religious 
liberty.  Indeed,  I  think  the  author  could  have  gotten  a  better 
specimen  of  a  pressure  group  in  the  giant-power  lobby.  The 
League  produced  none  of  the  evils  of  the  church  in  state.  It 
did  not  coerce  voters  by  threats  of  damnation  or  promises  of 
paradise  (the  awful  and  dangerous  prerogative  of  religions) 
but  moved  them  by  arguments  based  on  morals,  economics, 
health,  labor,  and  humanitarianism.  It  got  voters  and  funds 
from  the  churches,  but  it  enforced  no  church  dogma  of  dis- 
crimination on  the  state.  The  league's  sin,  if  any,  seems  to 
have  been  that  it  got  prohibition  by  political  methods  before 
it  had  educated  the  people  to  obey  or  enforce  the  law;  and 
that  the  success  of  its  politics  sidetracked  its  moral  and  edu- 
cational efforts  before  the  job  was  done. 

WAYNE  WHEELER  is  clearly  revealed  as  depending 
almost  solely  on  political  methods  in  this  book  that  is 
more  a  study  of  his  legislative  endeavors  than  of  his  personal 
life  or  even  of  the  man  as  a  type.  Mr.  Odegard  is  rich  in  the 
minutiae  of  organization,  and  Mr.  Steuart  in  legislative  detail, 
but  somehow  both  miss  throwing  light  either  on  prohibition 
as  a  social  fact  or  the  churches  as  agents  of  morality  through 
secular  persuasions. 

IF  a  Catholic  is  ever  elected  President  of  the  United  States, 
will  the  Pope  run  the  White  House?  That  is  the  real 
church-state  issue  in  American  popular  thought.  Here  are 
three  books  that  give  the  Anti-Catholic  critique.  Mr.  Marshall, 
expanding  his  famous  Atlantic  Monthly  letter  to  Governor 
Smith,  gives  an  unimpassioned  full-length  study  of  the  claims 
of  the  Catholic  Church  as  revealed  in  its  own  dicta;  Mr. 
Schroeder  questions  the  governor's  personal  psychology  with 
that  wealth  of  erudite  citation  and  psychologic  interpretation 
that  make  his  books  more  enlightening  and  more  confusing 
than  those  of  any  other  student  of  liberty;  Mr.  Garrison, 
literary  editor  of  The  Christian  Century  and  professor  of 
church  history  in  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  offers  to  Protestants  as  fair  an  interpretation  of  "the 
mysterious  stranger"  as  he  is  able  to  compass  within  the  limits 
of  his  prejudice. 

All  three  come   to   the  same  conclusions:   that   according  to 
the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church  it  can  never  tolerate  other 
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churches  where  it  has  power  to  outlaw  them ;  that  by  nature 
it  believes  that  God  is  higher  than  Caesar  and  that  it  is  only 
practical  compromise  that  keeps  the  church  from  proclaiming 
its  own  sovereignty  superior  to  the  state's ;  that  the  church's 
claim  to  jurisdiction  over  the  morals  of  its  communicants  sets 
up  a  twilight  zone  wherein  fall  the  grave  problems  of  educa- 
tion and  marriage  over  which  both  church  and  state  claim 
rights.  They  believe  these  doctrines  are  not  issues  in  daily 
practice  but  that  they  contain  the  permanent  germs  of  conflict, 
however  sincere  Governor  Smith  may  be  in  his  belief  that  in 
office  he  can  fulfil  his  constitutional  oath  and  his  submission 
to  the  church  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Schroeder  is  particularly  interesting  because  he  speaks 
for  the  agnostic  libertarian  who  must  protect  himself  by  keep- 
ing the  state  absolutely  secular.  He  suggests  that  the  president, 
though  he  may  not  be  able  to  legislate,  appoints  the  supreme 
judiciary  that  passes  on  all  legislation.  None  of  these  men 
questions  Governor  Smith's  personal  sincerity ;  they  think 
either  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about,  or  that  he 
carmot  predict  what  he  would  do  under  pressure. 

THIS  question  of  liberty  versus  authority,  whether  the 
authority  be  state  or  church,  is  the  paramount  issue  of  our 
generation.  You  would  do  well  to  understand  its  meaning. 
Mr.  Lippmann  will  give  you  the  metaphysics,  Mr.  Maury  the 
American  history  in  rough,  and  Mr.  Marshall  the  present 
status.  Your  own  decision  will,  of  course,  depend  on  whether 
you  believe  in  a  soul  of  which  the  destiny  is  in  part  fixed  by 
what  you  do  on  earth,  and  in  an  eternity  that  is  longer  than  a 
presidential  term,  or  even  the  duration  of  a  scientific  hypothesis. 

LEON  WHIPPLE 

tWitches  and  Warlocks 
MIRROR   FOR   WITCHES,   bv  Esther  Forbes.     Houghton   Mifflin.     214 
pp.     Price   $2.50   postpaid   of   The   Survey. 

HANNAH  BILBY,  that  "lusty,  jealous  woman,"  was 
haunted  by  fear  because,  after  twenty  barren  years  she 
had  deceived  her  husband  by  the  promise  of  an  heir.  And  so, 
as  her  supposed  time  drew  near,  she  told  herself  and  her  neigh- 
bors that  her  unborn  babe  had  been  "blasted"  by  the  witchcraft 
of  queer,  alien  little  Doll  Bilby.  Doll  was  the  foster  child  that 
Captain  Jared  Bilby  brought  home  from  France  after  the  holo- 
caust at  Mont  Hoel,  when  more  than  two  hundred  Bretons, 
Doll's  mother  and  father  among  them,  were  burned  as  "witches 
and  warlocks.'' 

Hannah's  tale  (and  her  jealousy)  went  with  Doll  to  the 
New  World.  At  Cowan  Corners,  near  Salem,  arose  other 
circumstances  that  only  witchcraft  could  explain.  A  dangerous 
bull,  for  instance,  came  tamely  enough  to  the  goblin-girl.  The 
deacon's  stolid  son  who  "lusted  after  Doll  with  an  unholy  pas- 
sion," quickly  wasted  away  to  a  shadow.  The  Thumb  twins 
nearly  died  of  the  sickness  that  seized  them  after  eating  the 
poppets  Doll  fashioned  for  them.  Doll  herself,  shunned  and 
lonely,  haunted  by  vague  memories  of  her  dead  mother  and 
her  mother's  folk  tales,  scarred  by  her  childhood's  horror, 
swept  by  yearnings  she  did  not  understand,  unnerved  by  her 
foster  father's  death,  unable  to  attain  to  "the  peace  of  God"- 
Doll  found  a  fierce  satisfaction  and  final  content  in  her  own 
aloofness,  in  her  dedication  to  Satan,  in  her  secret  blasphemies, 
most  of  all,  in  that  passionate  and  tender  "demon  lover"  her 
Black  Lord  sent  her. 

Esther  Forbes  puts  aside  the  terminology  of  modern  psychol- 
ogy. She  tells  her  poignant  tale  with  the  righteous  pen  of  a 
hundred-per-cent  Christian  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  sets 
down  "the  Life,  Machinations  and  Death  of  Famous  Doll 
Bilby"  in  those  comfortable  days  when  judge  and  hangman 
and  minister  of  God  had  rid  Salem  neighborhood  of  the  worst 
of  its  witches. 

This  Mirror  for  Witches  reflects  not  only  the  moving  story 
of  a  tortured  child.  It  brings  before  us  a  community  ruled  by 
fear  and  ignorance,  living  under  the  shadow  of  a  hideous  deity 
and  the  smoke  of  a  burning  hell.  And,  as  we  peer  more 


closely,  it  shows  us,  too,  the  narrow  faith  of  each  age  in  its 
own  superior  wisdom ;  and  perhaps,  also,  a  glimpse  of  some 
clear-eyed,  gently  ironic  writer  of  a  more  civilized  day,  weaving 
his  story  against  the  background  of  a  remote,  incredible  twen- 
tieth century,  with  its  savage  "red  raids"  and  brutal  lynchings, 
its  prison  cells  and  electric  chairs,  its  Yellow  Peril  and  Bolshevik 
Menace,  its  faith  in  liquid  fire  and  poison  gas  and  battleships 
and  trenches! 

BEULAH  AMIDON 

Social  Science  Builds  a  Monument 

THE  POLISH  PEASANT  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA,  by  William 
I.  Thomas  and  Florian  Znaniecki.  Knopf.  Two  volumes.  2250  pp. 
Price  S10.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  republication  of  this  monumental  work  in  two  volumes, 
instead  of  five  in  the  original  edition,  without  abridgement 
and  at  a  price  about  one-third  of  the  original,  is  an  event  of 
significance  in  American  social  science,  and  incidentally  in 
American  book  manufacturing.  In  the  decade  passed,  nothing 
has  challenged  its  right  to  first  place  in  the  growing  list  of 
scientific  monographs  on  peoples  and  cultures. 

Not  intended  primarily  as  an  ethnographic  study  of  the 
Polish  peasant — although  it  has  become  the  standard  reference 
work — it  is  rather  an  experiment  in  the  application  of  the 
sociological  method  to  the  problems  of  social  life.  The 
methodological  note  of  86  pages,  and  the  introduction  of  216 
pages,  are  regarded  by  competent  sociologists  as  the  most  com- 
prehensive, the  most  fundamental,  and  the  most  analytical 
exposition  of  scientific  method  in  the  social  sciences  in  existence. 
Here  is  set  forth  the  theory  underlying  the  attempt  to  apply 
to  social  reality  a  procedure  analogous  to  the  rational  technique 
which  has  yielded  such  amazing  results  from  material  reality. 

That  such  a  technique  would  revolutionize  our  control  over 
the  crises  that  constantly  arise  in  social  life,  is  scarcely  open 
to  doubt.  The  need  for  some  such  method  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  "ordering-and-forbidding"  technique,  i.e.,  meeting 
a  social  problem  "by  an  arbitrary  act  of  will  decreeing  the 
disappearance  of  the  undesirable  or  the  appearance  of  the 
desirable  phenomena,  and  using  arbitrary  physical  action  to 
enforce  the  decree,"  is  still  characteristic  of  much  of  our 
•  present-day  education  and  social  work,  and  of  almost  all  our 
legislative  procedure  and  political  action. 

This  method,  Thomas  points  out,  is  equivalent  to  the  magical 
stage  in  the  development  of  natural  science.  While  the  method 
of  common  sense  may  be  considered  an  advance  over  this 
magical  procedure,  it  is  still  essentially  primitive  when  con- 
trasted with  the  method  of  science. 

The  Polish  Peasant  offers  next,  the  first  exhaustive  study 
of  what  happens  to  an  immigrant  group  in  the  process  of  ad- 
justment to  a  new  culture.  To  present  a  full  view,  the  authors 
have  studied  their  group  not  merely  in  America  but  in  their 
European  habitat. 

The  obvious,  but  often  neglected  truth  is  that  the  immigrant 
is  not  an  individual  who  comes  from  a  vacuum  and  enters 
another  vacuum,  but  rather  that  he  emerges  from  a  peasant 
community  that  has  already  been  more  or  less  disorganized 
and  enters  a  new  village  community  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  city,  where  his  old  values  are  subjected  to 
strain  that  often  reaches  the  breaking  point.  He  does  not  cease 
to  play  a  role  in  and  be  a  part  of  his  old-world  community,  but 
his  experiences  reverberate  back  upon  the  group  from  which  he 
came,  thus  accelerating  the  process  of  disorganization  there. 

Not  the  least  important  aspect  of  The  Polish  Peasant,  for 
the  student  of  human  behavior,  is  the  method  of  collecting  and 
treating  source  materials.  The  first  volume  consists  almost 
entirely  of  immigrant  letters  collected  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  value  of  letters  and  similar  personal  documents  has, 
as  a  result  of  this  study,  risen  considerably  in  the  eyes  of 
sociologists  and  social  workers.  Similarly,  the  vividly  detailed, 
annotated  Life-Record  of  an  Immigrant,  which  takes  up  about 
a  third  of  the  second  volume,  has  stimulated  our  appreciation 
of  autobiographical  materials  in  the  analysis  and  treatment  of 
behavior  problems. 

LOUIS   WlRTH 
The  University  of  Chicago 


nowadays     to     stimulate     the 
impulse? 

DIR.  Partly.  But  a  more 
fundamental  cause  is  the  de- 
pendence of  our  entire  system 
of  education  on  written  and 
printed  words.  You  probably  don't  know  how  many  current 
juvenile  books  are  in  the  form  of  printed  plays. 

PROD.     Are  they  all  bad? 

DIR.  By  no  means.  But  the  mistake,  from  my  point  of 
view,  is  in  placing  printed  plays  in  the  hands  of  children.  They 
should,  I  believe,  work  up  the  subject  matter  of  a  play  for 
themselves.  The  moment  children  focus  their  attention  on  set 
speeches  they  let  the  other  elements  of  their  acting  slip. 

PROD.  You're  describing  just  the  trouble  with  our  profes- 
sional actors  nowadays.  They  really  believe  it's  possible  to  act 
with  voice  and  face  alone. 

DIR.  I  once  had  an  interesting  test  of  the  relative  value  of 
improvisation  and  set  dialog,  with  a  group  of  nine-year-old 
children.  Two  new  girls  entered  the  group  from  a  public 
school  where  they  had  given  plays  from  printed  books.  They 
patronized  a  class  which  merely  made  up  plays.  The  upshot 
was  a  demand  for  printed  plays.  The  class  teacher  and  I  drew 
back  for  the  time  being  and  watched.  At  first  the  children  got 
a  great  thrill  out  of  doing  plays  the  grown-up  way.  But  with 
the  monotonous  repetition  of  set  speeches  the  glamour  was  soon 
lost.  Our  boys  and  girls  felt  the  production  go  dead  on  their 
hands.  As  constant  criticism  was  levelled  at  the  dull  routine, 
even  the  two  girls  began  to  admit  that  perhaps  a  school  play 
was  more  interesting  if  you  made  it  up  as  you  went  along. 

PROD.  But  how  do  you  lead  your  children  on  to  realize 
the  limitations  imposed  on  a  play  by  its  relation  to  an 
audience  ? 

DIR.  We  begin  by  spending  a  good  deal  of  time  in  a  class 
discussion  of  the  material.  The  main  ideas  are  set  down  in 
rough  descriptive  form.  Here  the  teacher's  part  is  important. 
Often  suggestions  are  made  which  an  alert  and  creative  teacher 
is  able  to  value  more  truly  than  the  group.  She  can  also  steer 
them  away  from  old  plots  and  give  them  the  courage  to  ex- 
periment freely.  If  the  teacher  sees  that  a  suggested  episode  is 
good  narrative  but  bad  theater,  she  can  induce  the  children  to  put 
it  to  an  immediate  test,  either  in  a  pantomime  or  an  improvisa- 
tion of  the  idea.  She  often  has  one  half  the  class  try  out  the 
play  while  the  other  shares  the  position  of  audience  with  her. 
Playing  audience  to  each  other's  rehearsals  is  one  of  the  most 
direct  ways  of  developing  in  the  children  a  critical  sense  of 
what  constitutes  good  dramatic  entertainment. 

PROD.  And  how  do  you  go  about  making  stage  sets,  cos- 
tumes and  other  properties? 

DIR.  It  is  important  when  a  group  is  attempting  to  arrange 
material  in  dramatic  form  to  train  them  to  think  and  feel 
about  their  production  as  a  whole,  to  imagine  not  only  the 
dialog  but  the  settings  and  costumes,  as  well  as  the  mood  in 
which  the  scene  is  to  be  played. 

PROD.  Do  you  mean  that  children  should  be  trained,  con- 
sciously, to  do  several  things — even  several  new  things — at  one 
ana  the  same  time? 

DIR.  Of  course  that  is  contrary  to  the  accepted  pedagogical 
theory:  Concentrate  on  one  thing  until  you  can  do  it  per- 
fectly. But  I  meant  what  I  said.  The  added  effort  of  attempt- 
ing to  do  several  things  simultaneously  is  amazingly  educative. 
And  incidentally,  in  the  case  of  a  play  it  improves  the  produc- 
tion as  well  as  the  children.  But  of  course  this  method  de- 
pends on  a  teacher  who  realizes  its  possibilities. 

PROD.  It  seems  to  me  you  ought  to  have  more  time  than 
is  available  in  an  ordinary  school  program  for  so  fundamental 
a  scheme. 

DIR.  That's  perfectly  true.  This  is  how  I've  come  to  see 
the  relation  of  these  productions  to  the  education  of  the  future. 
I've  always  felt  that  the  essence  of  life  manifests  in  the  form 
of  pure  and  intense  drama.  I  have  always  understood  it  as 
a  dramatic  opposition  of  forces  and  temperaments  and  our- 
selves as  actors  of  rather  limited  roles.  Suppose,  then  that 
this  urge  to  play  and  pretend  were  taken  seriously  as  the 
groundwork  of  education.  I  suggest  that  we  might  build  a 
more  complete  plan  of  education  by  placing  drama  in  its  widest 
sense  at  the  very  foundation  of  a  scheme. 
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PROD.     That's    an    exciting 
idea. 

DIR.     What    I'm    imagining 
would  lead  not  alone  to  a  dif- 
ferent focus  of  latent  potenti- 
alities.   It  would  ultimately  in- 
clude, in  fresh  guise,  al!  those  interests  now  classed  as  education. 

PROD.  I  didn't  assume  that  you  meant  to  abolish  reading  and 
arithmetic. 

DIR.  But  they  would  fall  into  a  less  important  place,  as 
useful  tools,  not  ends  in  themselves.  Many  people  would  smile 
at  this  suggestion  of  mine  and  say,  "You  are  simply  projecting 
the  play-school  idea  a  step  further."  That's  not  what  I'm  after. 
It  would  mean  work,  hard  work,  all  around.  But  the  work 
might  spring  from  elements  more  essential  than  those  touched 
by  current  methods  of  schooling.  We  would  base  our  school 
drama  on  study  of  the  nature  and  potentiality  of  the  children 
concerned.  And  the  object  of  this  new  type  of  drama  would 
not  be  piay  production  as  an  end  in  itself  but  deeper  individual 
self-knowledge  and  understanding  of  others. 

PROD.  How  would  you  set  about  developing  this?  Cer- 
tainly nothing  else  could  be  so  important. 

DIR.  Our  present  education  leaves  us  in  a  state  of  ignorance 
about  ourselves  and  others  that  is  simply  colossal.  Society  as 
expressed  in  our  present  type  of  education  is  in  a  conspiracy 
to  make  us  slaves  to  our  own  peculiarities.  The  world  calls 
these  tendencies,  gifts  or  talents.  But  have  you  ever  stopped 
to  realize  that  specialization  is  really  a  lop-sided  development 
of  an  individual?  And  the  real  job  of  education  ought  to  be 
to  develop  what  is  still  buried  or  less  evolved  in  our  natures. 

PROD.     What  part  of  us  do  you  consider  buried? 

DIR.  About  90  per  cent  of  what  we  really  are  is  pushed  out 
of  sight  by  the  time  we're  seven  years  old.  Current  standards 
force  below  the  surface  the  most  essential  parts  of  our  nature. 
We  all  learn  to  wear  a  mask  with  which  to  cut  ourselves  off 
from  that  whole  self  we  might  have  been. 

PROD.  Aren't  you  simply  referring  to  the  Freudian  uncon- 
scious in  which  most  of  our  real  wishes  remain  unsatisfied? 

DIR.  That,  and  more.  You  see,  our  ignorance  of  ourselves 
is  not  only  on  the  emotional  plane.  We  are  quite  as  ignorant 
of  the  workings  of  our  mental  and  physical  life. 

PROD.     I  don't  follow  you. 

DIR.  You  are  surprised  at  my  suggesting  that  we're  un- 
conscious of  our  physical  life.  By  that  I  mean  the  instinctive 
functioning  of  the  life  of  this  organism,  the  incessant  mechanical 
reactions  of  these  bodies  of  ours.  They  have  all  sorts  of  unique 
peculiarities  of  motion,  gesture,  tone  of  voice  and  posture.  But 
in  our  present  abysmal  self-ignorance  we  can  tell  more  about 
the  habits  of  any  other  person's  body  than  our  own. 

PROD.  That's  true.  But  I  had  taken  that  for  granted.  We 
can  naturally  see  the  other  fellow  better  than  ourselves. 

DIR.  What  an  admission  of  failure  that  implies!  And  how 
useless  such  information  must  really  be.  At  bottom  we  are 
aware  that  we  understand  nothing  unless  we  know  ourselves. 
And  yet  we  know  that  we  understand  any  acquaintance  better 
than  our  own  self. 

PROD.  But  how  can  we  know  ourselves  in  terms  of  the 
nature  of  our  own  bodies?  Aren't  you  suggesting  the  impos- 
sible? Of  course  we  can't  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us. 

DIR.  Now  that  is  just  what  I  am  getting  at.  Why  do  we 
assume  that  our  own  bodies  and  natures  must  remain  hidden 
and  unknown  to  the  one  person  who  is  on  the  most  lasting  and 
intimate  terms  with  a  given  organism?  Your  assumption  is  the 
usual  one.  But  because  we  know  so  little  of  ourselves  is  no 
proof  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  improve  the  situation. 

PROD.    And  how? 

DIR.  Not  by  more  of  the  kind  of  education  we  already 
have.  Nor  by  a  mere  uncovering  of  our  unconscious  emo- 
tional life  can  we  penetrate  to  a  complete  basis  for  reeducation. 
We  can't  get  away  from  this  body  that  each  of  us  has  always 
with  us  and  of  which  we  know  so  little.  To  most  people  it 
would  be  useless  to  suggest  what  I  am  now  saying  to  you:  that 
efforts  to  become  more  aware  of  our  own  gesture,  movements, 
tone  of  voice  and  general  bodilj  habits  through  a  special  train- 
ing in  pantomime  and  allied  arts  for  the  playing  of  roles,  might 
lead  to  a  more  profound  self-knowledge  and  would  therefore 
form  a  sound  basis  for  an  education  of  the  future. 
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evidently  the  intent  of  the  legislature 
that  no  appointment  should  be  made,  he 
would  abide  by  it,  and  he  signed  the  bill. 
Thus  the  trials  and  triumphs  ended  for 
that  year.  But  though  no  word  of  re- 
proach ever  reached  the  chairman  for 
that  slip  in  the  typed  sheet,  she  looked 
back  with  envy  upon  happy  days  when 
there  was  no  need  of  legislatures,  for  the 
laws  were  made  in  heaven  and  written 
without  typographical  errors  on  tables  of 
stone. 

About  this  time  I  began  to  marvel  that 
an  old  book,  called  The  Trials  of  Life, 
could  have  been  condensed  as  recently  as 
1800  into  but  two  volumes,  for  to  keep 
grey  skies  a  neutral  tint,  little  boys  were 
seen  selling  papers  as  of  yore.  Then  be- 
gan the  long  uphill  law-enforcement 
struggle,  with  visits  of  a  committee  to 
the  mayor,  the  safety  director,  the  chief 
of  police,  and  to  school  principals.  There 
was  no  time  for  discouragement,  but 
steadfastness  and  persistence  had  to  be 
stretched  over  weary  months,  and  the 
situation  is  still  far  from  satisfactory. 

Troubles  were  not  coming  singly,  even 
in  politics,  and  I  recall  a  terrible  meeting 
of  that  period.  As  the  League  of  Women 
Voters'  meeting-place  was  to  be  changed, 
it  was  allowed  to  convene  in  the  Council 
chamber  for  its  pre-election  hearing  of 
candidates.  During  the  campaign  the 
mayoralty  fight  had  been  bitter,  and  as 
this  meeting  was  the  last  one  before  the 
fatal  day,  all  the  seats  were  taken  long 
before  the  opening,  and  the  aisles  were 
crowded  with  people  coming  in  to  see  the 
excitement.  Some  present  were  surprised 
that  in  its  all-partisan  policy,  the  League 
had  invited  the  Socialist  candidate  to 
speak  with  the  others,  but  his  name  was 
on  the  official  ballot  and  the  League  knew 
the  advantage  of  hearing  all  sides.  The 
Socialist,  however,  proved  the  least  dis- 
turbing of  the  speakers,  for  the  mayor 
and  the  vice-mayor  running  against  him, 
began  to  shake  vouchers  in  each  other's 
faces,  and  charges  and  counter-charges 
filled  the  air.  This  appeared  to  be  the 
time  for  the  chairman  to  have  what  is 
known  as  POISE,  but  the  room  did  seem 
rather  warm  at  times.  However,  the 
excitement  cooled  down,  the  candidates 
recovered  their  best  behavior,  and  some 
of  the  bitterness  escaped  when  we  joined 
in  a  little  laughter,  the  only  thing  left 
we  could  all  do  together. 

Having  a  fellow-feeling  for  women  in  industry,  I  was  ready 
to  testify  in  another  legislative  adventure  to  my  firm  belief  in 
the  Minimum  Wage  Commission  Bill  as  a  preventive  measure 
to  keep  women  from  going  down  below  the  life-line  of  normal 
living.  Whoever  wrote  I  Dreamt  That  I  Dwelt  in  Marble 
Halls  should  have  added  a  verse  about  the  fatigue  of  lobbying 
hack  and  forth  on  the  stone  floors  of  the  State  House.  The 
first  campaign  was  lost  through  an  ugly  political  deal,  and  for 
the  second  attempt  two  years  later,  the  women  worked  ardently 
to  convince  the  legislators  of  the  need  to  protect  the  52  per  cent 
of  the  working  women  in  Ohio  that  government  reports  showed 
were  receiving  less  than  a  living  wage.  But  the  manufacturers 
were  not  idle,  and  after  long  sessions  through  weary  weeks, 
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Vacuum  cleaners*  dishwashers,  wash- 
ing machines,  ironers,  electric  ranges, 
and  many  other  appliances  save 
time,  and  they  work  for  a  few  cents 
a  day.  Ask  your  lighting  company  or 
dealer  to  show  you  the  improved 
electric  appliances  which  make 
possible  the  economies  of  the  com- 
pletely  electrified  home.  The  G-E 
monogram  is  your  assurance  that 
they  are  electrically  correct  and 
dependable. 


-the  time  for  the  things 
you  have  been  wanting  to 
do.  In  the  completely  elec- 
trified home  the  clock  is 
full  of  those  precious  min- 
utes. 

Make  electrical  helpers  do 
all  your  tiresome,  beauty- 
consuming  household  tasks. 
Learn  to  use  electricity. 
Every  electric  outlet  in 
your  home  is  a  potential 
source  of  comfort  and 
leisure. 
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the  matter  was  referred  to  a  commission  of  the  Assembly. 
It  was  undeniable  that  the  members'  desks  had  been  piled 
high  with  the  studies  of  the  United  States  government,  of  the 
Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio,  the  Consumers'  League  and 
other  authorities ;  that  scientific  material  was  put  before  them 
to  prove  the  effect  of  the  law  in  other  countries  and  states. 
Though  it  represented  an  investigation  of  three  years  of  em- 
ployer, employe,  and  the  effect  on  the  public,  few  would  read 
it,  and  the  representative  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association 
called  it  "the  uplift  stuff  with  which  the  lady  politicians  were 
trying  to  save  the  world."  The  controversy  ended  temporarily 
by  the  Assembly  appropriating  five  thousand  dollars  for  their 
committee  to  visit  Wisconsin,  California  and  Massachusetts  to 
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find  out  the  working  of  the  law  there,  as  well  as  to  see  the 
sights  of  the  cities.  All  the  friends  of  industry  knew  when 
that  commission  was  appointed  what  the  verdict  would  be. 

At  the  first  hearing  in  the  State  House  various  advocates 
spoke  in  defense  of  their  measure.  The  part  assigned  to  me 
was  unexpected — not  the  actual  conditions,  nor  the  benefits  of 
the  law  elsewhere,  nor  even  an  explanation  of  the  bill  itself, 
any  one  of  which  could  have  been  an  outlet  for  my  eloquence, 
but  I  was  left  to  the  last  and  then  hurriedly  told  by  the  chair- 
man, who  had  been  studying  the  effect  of  the  other  speakers, 
to  go  to  it.  Well,  I  did.  But  the  Minimum  Wage  Commission 
Bill  went  too — down  to  its  defeat  in  the  adverse  report  brought 
in  after  months  of  public  hearings  over  the  state,  at  which,  of 
course,  the  thousands  needing  the  wage  could  not  testify  with- 
out being  immediately  discharged  from  their  jobs.  The  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  making  mandatory  laws  unconstitutional 
was  later  a  death  sentence,  but  the  group  that  cares  so  much 
about  the  harm  done  by  low  wages  may  eventually  find  the  way 
ahead  to  make  justice  for  women  in  industry  constitutional. 
There  seems  to  be  immortality  for  some  bills,  and  that  one 
may  already  have  begun  its  future  life — perhaps  it  is  not  dead 
but  sleeping. 

Toledo  needed  a  full-time  health  commissioner.  To  put  it 
abreast  of  progressive  cities  and  to  create  an  intelligent  public 
opinion  back  of  the  movement,  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
united  with  two  leading  health  organizations  to  bring  prominent 
speakers  on  the  subject.  An  effort  had  to  be  made  to  get  the 
officials  out  to  hear  them,  and  the  press  helped  tremendously, 
but  later  a  councilman,  all  on  his  own,  introduced  prematurely 
a  resolution  for  a  full-time  man,  and  this  threw  the  machine 
into  action  in  order  to  continue  its  policy  of  non-action. 

Those  interested  signified  their  desire  to  speak  at  the  com- 
mittee hearing  on  this  bill,  but  to  postpone  decision,  the  mat- 
ter was  afterward  referred  to  a  smaller  committee,  whose 
chairman  was  a  ward  politician.  Again  the  organizations  sent 
representatives  to  the  meeting  in  his  club-rooms,  and  I  can  still 
see  the  glistening  frosting  on  the  cake  with  which  he  would 
bait  us,  and  smell  the  coffee  whose  genial  warmth  was  to  enable 
them  to  drop  the  whole  matter  with  good  feeling  all  around. 
One  of  the  city  physicians  told  how  satisfactory  health  condi- 
tions were,  and  another  stated  that  there  would  not  be  work 
enough  for  a  full-time  man.  But  the  mayor  heard  both  sides 
impartially  and  had  much  material  put  before  him  to  show 
what  was  meant  by  a  modern  health  administrator.  There 
things  remained  until  the  organizations  brought  another  speaker 
on  public  health. 

BY  this  time  the  citizens  had  discovered  that  Toledo  did  not 
have  a  full-time  man,  and  the  candidates  in  the  mayoralty 
campaign  were  asked  how  they  felt  about  engaging  one,  their 
replies  being  loud-pedaled.  After  election  the  change  seemed 
assured  as  promised,  but  a  visit  later  to  the  new  mayor  re- 
vealed that  the  money  for  it  had  not  been  put  in  the  budget. 
That  made  it  impossible  to  go  ahead  with  the  project,  but  the 
women  could  not  help  observing  that  money  was  found  for 
other  unexpected  demands.  Forewarned,  the  same  representa- 
tives of  the  District  Nurse  Association,  the  Public  Health 
Association,  and  the  League  of  Women  Voters  called  on  the 
mayor  before  the  budget  was  made  for  the  following  year, 
and  he  gave  the  joyful  news  that  he  had  put  it  in.  Even  so, 
there  was  further  delay,  though  this  dream  has  now  come 
true;  but  it  required  rigid  observance  of  the  laws  of  hygiene 
to  keep  that  group  strong  enough  themselves  to  stay  with  it 
until  the  city  health  could  be  improved. 

The  next  adventure  was  in  social  hygiene.  Of  course,  I 
knew  that  the  last  age  had  prayed  in  vain  to  get  the  prostitute 
into  heaven,  and  that  charity  had  built  innumerable  rescue 
homes  from  which  she  had  escaped  as  soon  as  possible.  But 
though  our  mothers  had  improved  on  their  mothers'  silence 
about  sex  and  at  least  whispered  about  it,  and  our  generation 
went  to  lectures  on  social  hygiene,  it  was  a  subject  toward 
which  I  was  content  to  feel  I  was  not  drawn.  Thus  that  com- 
mittee in  the  league  was  more  pretentious  looking  on  the 
letterhead  than  in  its  endeavors,  for  it  was  a  shy,  under- 
nourished little  group  with  dissolving  chairmen,  inactive  and 
invisible  members. 

One  dav,  when  all  the  League  committees  were  thinking  in 
opposite  directions  and  interested  members  wanted  to  tell  the 


president  certain  things  she  should  know  "for  the  good  of  the 
cause,"  when  every  hour  was  taken  with  a  meeting,  when  the 
treasurer  announced  there  was  not  enough  money  to  pay  the 
out-of-town  speaker  the  following  day,  when  the  tax-papers 
had  to  be  made  out,  and  the  cook  was  leaving,  a  reporter 
phoned  to  inquire  if  it  were  true  that  the  chairman  of  social 
hygiene  of  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters  would  be 
in  town  the  following  noon.  Had  the  prayer  of  the  righteous 
availed,  she  would  not  have  arrived  that  week,  but  she  did, 
and  speedily  introduced  us  to  our  venereal  clinic,  discussed  the 
situation  with  representatives  of  the  Vice  Commission,  the 
Public  Health  Association,  and  other  societies,  and  talked  to 
an  interested  group  we  had  scrambled  together  for  luncheon, 
looking  at  us  reproachfully  and  saying:  "You  know  your  condi- 
tions are  really  very  dreadful!  Aren't  you  women  going  to  do 
something  about  them?" 

BY  the  time  she  had  finished,  we  were  all  100  per  cent  social 
hygiene  workers.  We  were  to  visit  the  courts,  the  jail,  and  the 
Municipal  Hospital,  and  to  get  the  records  three  years  back, 
to  learn  for  ourselves  of  the  discrimination  against  women  in 
the  punishment  of  sex  offenses.  We  read  later  with  zeal  the 
leaflets,  and  copies  of  the  Ohio  law  on  sex  offenses,  with  the 
Board  of  Health  regulations  on  venereal  disease.  It  wa»  ap- 
parent the  town  was  to  be  cleaned  up.  Then  the  valiant  local 
chairman  went  after  other  women,  and  some  honestly  said 
that  that  line  of  work  did  not  appeal  to  them,  it  was  all  too 
dirty  to  get  mixed  up  in;  it  was  a  fine  thing,  but  a  few  women 
would  never  be  able  to  do  anything  about  the  men;  others, 
that  their  husbands  objected  to  their  being  thrown  with  that 
terrible  class  of  people,  and  it  needed  certain  types  not  naturally 
sensitive  as  they  were,  to  do  the  work;  but  here  and  there 
a  woman  came  forward,  and  then  several  ventured  forth. 

Meantime,  the  city  was  hard  pressed  for  funds  and  a  means 
of  retrenchment  lay  in  the  venereal  clinic.  The  town  was 
agog  with  the  advantage  and  disadvantage  of  the  tax-payers 
continuing  it,  and  after  much  discussion,  the  board  of  the 
League  sent  a  letter  to  the  City  Council,  stating  its  position 
in  regard  to  the  unholy  alliance  then  existing  between  the 
police  and  health  officers.  The  Ohio  statutes  of  1919  clearly 
defined  prostitution  as  a  crime  for  men  and  women,  yet  the 
police  picked  up  diseased  women  prostitutes  on  suspicion  and 
brought  them  in  the  patrol  wagon  to  the  hospital  for  com- 
pulsory treatment,  making  the  disease  and  not  the  sex  offense 
the  crime.  This  policy,  the  letter  pointed  out,  officially 
recognized  an  illegal  situation  that  the  police  were  merely  ex- 
pected to  make  hygienic,  and  to  bring  about  a  fundamental 
change,  the  League  of  Women  Voters  advocated  law  enforce- 
ment which  would  apply  equally  to  men  and  women.  It  re- 
minded the  honorable  body  that  the  first  effort  to  combat  the 
ancient  evil  had  been  segregation,  but  only  women  were 
segregated;  next  came  medical  treatment,  but  only  women 
were  compelled  to  take  it;  and  then  came  vice-repressive  laws, 
but  those  too  were  enforced  only  against  women  who  alone 
were  brought  into  court,  after  which  they  were  free  to  resume 
their  wretched  trade.  This  method  was  unfair  to  women,  it 
was  only  partial  protection  to  the  public,  and  was  certainly 
wasteful  of  the  tax-payers'  money.  It  asked  that  the  Division 
of  Health  make  available  skilled  relief  to  the  diseased,  but 
that  the  police  should  not  be  allowed  to  bring  in  women 
prostitutes  to  the  clinic  before  they  were  convicted  of  a  sex 
offense.  To  promote  a  single  standard,  the  next  step  should 
be  law-enforcement,  by  which  men  and  women  should  be 
brought  up  for  sex  offense  for  which  both  would  be  charged. 

THAT  letter  opened  the  long  campaign  against  the  worst  of 
the  old  discriminations  against  women.  The  committee  had 
asked  at  the  clinic  the  method  of  receiving  patients,  the  number 
of  men  and  the  number  of  women ;  they  studied  court  records 
to  find  how  many  men  were  convicted  as  against  the  number 
of  women ;  they  consulted  probation  officers  and  policewomen ; 
inspected  the  Detention  Home  and  talked  with  the  judges 
about  the  effect  of  low  fines.  Then  a  program  was  arranged 
for  a  public  meeting  on  the  Voter's  Responsibility  for  Vice 
Conditions,  with  various  authorities  speaking;  the  report  of  the 
committee's  findings  was  given,  and  an  open  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  mayor,  asking  why  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  women  were  held  against  one  man,  when  the  general  code 


applied  to  both  sexes.  Was  it  not  a  recognition  of  the  double 
standard  to  enforce  it  against  women  only?  Why  was  the  in- 
junction and  abatement  law  against  disorderly  houses  not  en- 
forced?— and  other  questions  that  the  committee  had  not 
understood  in  their  study  of  the  city. 

The  mayor  promptly  invited  the  women  to  confer  in  his 
office.  He  was  courtesy  itself.  Come  what  may,  he  was  going 
to  be  a  gentleman,  and  he  patiently  explained  how  simple  it 
was  when  one  was  familiar  with  the  difficulties:  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  evidence  against  the  men.  Then,  said  we,  when 
two  were  guilty,  why  go  on  through  the  ages  punishing  only 
one?  That  did  seem  a  bit  unjust,  and  it  became  evident  that 
explanations  made  it  less  clear  to  the  women  why,  with  good 
laws  in  Ohio,  there  was  official  acceptance  of  existing  condi- 
tions. When  a  difference  of  opinion  came  about  the  wording 
of  one  of  the  statutes,  he  probably  hoped  to  end  the  interview 
by  promising  to  look  it  up. 

Then  the  women  did  an  unforgivable  thing — they  handed 
him  the  marked  copy  of  the  code  that  they  had  brought  with 
them.  There  was  nothing  to  do  after  that  but  for  him  to 
agree  to  talk  with  the  chief  of  police  and  the  prosecutor,  and 
as  the  climax  to  a  trying  hour,  the  women  asked  what  day 
they  could  return  for  the  answer. 

A  day  was  set  and  then  changed.  That  date  had  to  be  post- 
poned. There  were  unavoidable  delays.  At  the  last  minute 
the  next  appointment  had  to  be  called  off.  Again  affairs  of  im- 
portance claimed  His  Honor's  attention.  Then  those  pester- 
ing women  would  write  again,  most  respectfully  inquiring  when 
they  could  see  the  mayor.  He  finally  succumbed,  and  many 
interviews  were  held  in  the  City  Hall  with  the  officials 
responsible. 

THE  committee  tried  to  remember  certain  rules:  to  know 
thoroughly  what  they  were  to  discuss;  to  have  the  proof  of 
any  charge;  to  keep  always  to  the  point  under  discussion;  to 
assume  a  willingness  to  cooperate  on  the  part  of  those  in 
control ;  to  keep  good-natured  and  riot  take  too  much  of  the 
officials'  time.  For  instance,  the  mayor  would  state  that  after 
he  had  received  a  report  of  certain  houses  from  the  Council 
of  Churches,  he  had  had  them  closed,  some  nine  times  in  a  year. 
Then  an  address  would  be  handed  him  of  a  place  known  to  be 
protected.  He  resented  at  first  any  insinuation  of  graft,  which 
was  promptly  disavowed  in  his  own  case.  Then  he  promised 
to  have  the  matter  investigated.  But  it  was  pointed  out  that 
if  the  low  fines  did  not  check  a  repetition  of  the  offenses,  if 
prosecution  were  brought  under  the  state  law  instead  of  the 
city  ordinance,  and  prison  sentences  and  stiffer  fines  given,  it 
might  not  be  necessary  to  close  one  house  nine  times. 

One  day  the  mayor  delivered  an  address  on  the  prevalence 
of  vice  which  he  believed  was  no  worse  here  than  elsewhere, 
for  try  as  the  administration  would  there  would  always  be 
some  breaking  the  law,  and  that  he  felt  instead  of  resorting 
to  the  courts,  which  were  slow  at  best,  that  the  strong  arm 
methods  were  more  efficacious.  In  their  ignorance,  the  women 
asked,  Whose  arm  that  would  be?  But  he  meant  by  that, 
notifying  the  underworld  to  leave  town!  When  they  asked 
then  about  the  meaning  of  the  majesty  of  the  law,  he  smiled 
benignly  at  such  credulity,  though  he  admitted  later  that  it 
was  a  vicious  circle  that  fined  a  woman  and  then  freed  her 
to  return  to  her  old  life,  or  drove  her  to  another  city  for  the 
few  weeks  of  a  local  clean-up. 

Needless  to  record,  the  newspapers  were  not  averse  to  telling 
the  city  of  these  interviews,  and  week  by  week  the  women 
saw  themselves  on  the  front  page  with  the  big  headlines  of 
hold-ups  and  movie  scandals;  but  now  the  new  Municipal 
Hospital  has  no  compulsory  clinic,  it  is  a  general  one  where 
men  and  women  can  go  of  their  free  will.  The  county 
prosecutor,  however,  refused  to  bring  a  test  case  for  the  city 
under  the  injunction  and  abatement  law,  because  he  did  not 
believe  in  that  law — though  the  mayor,  to  his  everlasting  credit, 
had  the  evidence  prepared  for  the  prosecution.  Here,  un- 
fortunately, the  women  fell  down,  owing  to  domestic  casual- 
ties, and  this  neglect  of  official  duty  could  not  at  that  time  be 
taken  up.  But  before  the  election  of  the  new  prosecutor  (the 
other  being  honored  in  the  election  as  a  Common  Pleas  judge), 
each  candidate  was  asked  if  he  would  enforce  that  law,  and 
the  women  will  stay  on  that  unfinished  job. 


A  help  in 


TTOUSEWORK  .  .  .  washing  .  .  .  clean- 
OI  in&-  These  are  things  that  Mrs. 

Wikoski    can    understand.  Helpful 
IVf  TIC  \X7T1^OG11^T      bints  on  these  topics  will  invite  her 
IKS.  V       .JV^/OJVJ.     confidence  and  respect. 

Perhaps,  for  example,  Mrs.  Wikoski  does  not  know  about 
Fels-Naptha.Yet  Fels-Naptha  can  give  her  extra  help  that 
will  make  her  washing  and  cleaning  easier  and  quicker. 
Minutes  saved  in  an  already  overburdened  day. 

Fels-Naptha,  you  see,  brings  two  safe,  active  cleaners  in- 
stead of  one.  Unusually  good  soap  and  plenty  of  dirt-loosen- 
ing naptha  combined,  by  the  exclusive  Fels-Naptha  process, 
in  one  golden  bar. 

Working  together,  they  loosen  the  dirt  and  carry  it  away, 
getting  the  wash  fresh  and  clean  without  hard  rubbing  — 
lightening  every  soap-and-water  task.  And  this  is  extra  help 
for  which  Mrs.Wik.oski  will  be  truly  grateful. 

We'd  like  you  to  know  more  about  Fels-Naptha.  If  you'll 
write  us,  mentioning  the  Survey  Graphic,  we'll  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  trial  bar,  with  our  compliments.  You  can  buy 
Fels-Naptha,  of  course,  at  all  grocers. 

FELS-NAPTHA 

01928?Fel.&  Co.  THE  GOLDEN  BAR  WITH  THE  CLEAN  NAPTHA  ODOR 


"MODERN  HONE  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  fourth  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

Aik  for  Booklet  S — it  will  be  tent  postpaid. 
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Co-operative  Apartment  for  Sale 

Solve  your  apartment  hunting  problem  once  and  for  all 
by  the  purchase  of  a  modern  Co-operative  Apartment  in 
a  restricted  community. 

4  Rooms         Cash  Required  $1000.00 
(Terms  can  be  arranged) 

Monthly  maintenance  $48.48  plus  monthly  stock  payment 
of  $12.50. 

Also  available,  five  'and  six  rooms. 

Take  Corona-Flushing  Subway   (I.R.T.,  BM.T.,  or  2nd 
Avenue  "L")    to   Bliss  Street. 

CITY  HOUSING  CORPORATION 

4625  Queens  Boulevard 

Long  Island  City,  New  York 

Phone  Stillwell  8475.  Open  daily  including  Sundays 


EAST-WEST  MAGAZINE 

A  beautiful,  inspiring,  illustrated  magazine  devoted  to  Oriental 
lubjecti.  Many  famous  writers  of  East  and  West  Articles  on 
the  non-sectarian  spiritual  message  of  India,  and  the  three-fold 
development  of  man's  body,  mind  and  soul.  Practical  metaphysics 
»nd  psychology  simply  presented. 

A  free  sample  copy  of  EAST-WEST  will  be  mailed 
if    10c     Is    sent    to     cover     postage     and     handling 

"YOGODA" 

•  70-page  descriptive  booklet  outlining  the  system  and  practical 
technique  fo'r  physical  development,  health,  concentration  and 
spiritual  growth,  taught  by  Swami  Yogananda  of  India,  and 
endorsed  by  Amelita  Galli-Curci.  Luther  Burbank,  Vladimir 
Rosing,  Clara  Clemens  Gabrilowitsch,  Countess  Ilya  Tolstoy, 
Louis  E.  Van  Norman  and  thousands  of  other  American  students. 
Send  10c  for  descriptive  booklet  "Yogoda" 

EAST-WEST,  Dept.  F 

3880   SAN    RAFAEL   AVE.,    LOS   ANGELES,   CALIF. 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 


SAN  LUIS  OPEN  AIR  SCHOOL 

COLORADO   SPRINGS,   COLO. 

A  progressive  Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Boys  and  Girls, 
Kindergarten  to  ninth  grade  inclusive.  College  preparatory,  General 
Courses,  and  boarding  department  for  girls.  Country  life.  Outdoor 
classes  and  sleeping  porches. 


FRANCE 


The    Ami 


Chateau  deBures 


the     Old     W  •  r  1  d 

Par    Villennes, 
Seine   et   Oise,    France 
Country   Boarding   School  to   Prepare   Boys  for   American   Colleges 
30    acres.      Own   farm.      New    dormitories    with    outdoor   sleeping 
porches.      Gymnasium.      Athletic    fields.      17    miles    from    Paris. 

Paris   American  Haw   Srliool  31     Rue     Boileau.     Paris,     XVle 
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Both     Schools,— Modem.    Progressive    Methods.       IS    American    and    Foreign    Masters. 
For  information  address.  Executive  Secretary,  Box  675,  Amherit,  Mass. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH 
BUREAU.  500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 
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It  had  seemed  some  days  that  the  committee  would  be  the 
death  of  the  mayor,  and  I  regret  to  write  of  his  demise,  though 
I  like  to  think  that  the  women  were  a  means  of  grace  to  him 
as  he  bore,  with  apoplectic  forbearance,  women's  plans  to  change 
a  situation  by  law  enforcement  that  men  had  accepted  as  in- 
curable. It  was  indeed  a  far  cry  from  the  old  days  of  rescue 
work  for  fallen  women  to  the  modern  view  that  legislative 
methods  of  injustice  to  women  prostitutes  could  never  be  a 
basis  for  morality.  The  new  plan  goes  after  the  profiteers 
of  commercialized  vice,  not  its  victims. 

Another  adventure  in  politics  was  in  regard  to  a  psychiatric 
clinic  for  the  courts,  which  the  Women's  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  had  persuaded  seventy-nine  men  and  women's  organ- 
izations to  endorse.  This  represented  some  work,  as  in  addi- 
tion to  the  difficulty  of  spelling  the  word,  there  were  its 
pronunciation  and  real  meaning,  and  the  news  came  too  late 
in  the  campaign  that  authorities  preferred  the  use  of  the  words 
"mental  clinic"  in  its  stead.  There  was  no  opposition  to  its 
establishment:  the  judges  favored  it,  and  the  county  com- 
missioners, under  whose  jurisdiction  it  came,  were  for  it,  both 
before  and  after  election.  The  physician  in  charge  of  the 
county  hospital  was  told  by  the  commissioners  to  go  ahead 
with  his  plans,  and  the  doctor  selected  to  head  it  went  to 
Boston  and  took  a  preparatory  course  in  the  work.  Conse- 
quently it  was  startling  to  be  told  one  morning  that  the  clinic 
was  off  as  there  was  no  money.  A  committee  of  men  and 
women  called  upon  the  commissioners,  and  I  shall  never  forget 
that  ^humiliating  demonstration  of  what  is  known  as  practical 
politics  and  boss  rule.  It  was  true  they  had  thought  it  was 
possible  to  have  the  clinic;  true  that  the  trained  people  engaged 
had  given  up  other  positions,  and  would  be  out  hundreds  of 
dollars  by  the  unfair  cancellation;  but  it  had  developed  there 
was  no  money;  and  after  long  pauses,  the  men  avoided  our 
eyes  and  looked  sheepishly  out  of  the  window. 

After  consultations  of  the  groups  interested,  the  committee 
was  advised  to  talk  it  over  with  the  political  boss  who  had 
held  it  up.  They  were  told  they  must  deal  with  the  politicians 
themselves,  if  political  matters  were  to  be  decided,  and  the 
women,  as  a  last  resort,  called  upon  the  head  of  the  party  in 
power.  It  was  apparent  a  bad  day  had  gone  before,  and  his 
usual  suave  manner  was  worn  off  in  patches.  He  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  have  the  administration  have  money  for 
every  good  thing,  but  owing  to  the  extravagance  of  the  preced- 
ing political  party,  there  was  barely  enough  to  get  through 
the  year,  and  with  the  budget  before  him  he  summed  up  im- 
pressively how  necessary  all  the  other  items  were.  But  when 
reminded  that  money  had  been  found  for  a  worthy  object  not 
originally  included,  the  interpolation  won  no  favor  for  the 
intercessors.  Then  it  was  explained  that  the  clinic  would  later 
save  the  county  more  than  its  cost,  but  the  patronizing  answer 
was  that  he  wished  he  might  share  our  enthusiasm,  and  when 
its  success  was  mentioned  in  other  cities,  he  smilingly  ended  the 
interview  by  announcing  he  was  willing  for  others  to  make  the 
jazz  experiments.  Thus  the  power  of  one  man  blighted  the 
growth  of  democracy. 

THE  whole  sad  tale  was  told  the  women  in  open  meeting, 
and  there  is  the  work  to  do  over  by  going  back  to  plough  the 
ground  again  and  to  plant  more  seeds  among  the  organizations 
that  the  belated  harvest  may  yet  be  gathered,  and  more  of  the 
misguided  salvaged  by  the  courts. 

In  the  last  analysis,  if  the  results  of  these  adventures  in 
politics  were  weighed,  there  would  be  little  measurable  gain. 
Women  are  not  allowed  to  share  equally  with  men  in  the  im- 
portant offices  of  the  parties;  there  are  still  some  under-age 
newsboys  on  the  downtown  streets;  broken  families  badly 
mended  in  the  court;  underpaid  women  in  industry;  avoidable 
sickness  in  the  community;  commercialized  vice  rampant  in 
our  midst;  the  political  boss  flourishes,  and  the  indifference  of 
the  voters  is  chronic.  There  are  still  no  women,  even  mothers 
— ridiculous  as  it  is — allowed  on  the  board  of  the  Children's 
Home,  the  Board  of  Education  nor  the  City  Council. 

But  the  women's  part  is  to  work  for  these  dreams  to  come 
true,  not  to  stop  to  check  up  the  results  that  can  only  be  ap- 
parent as  one  measures  progress  by  decades  and  contrasts 
conditions  ten  years  ago  and  now.  Many  times  it  is  difficult 
to  know  which  changes  are  most  needed,  but  if  Browning  is 
right  and  there  is  no  lost  good,  such  of  the  endeavors  as  were 
wise  may  remain  as  foundations  for  future  building.  No  one 


who  cares  for  a  cause  more  than  for  life  itself  should  waste 
energy  complaining  of  public  indifference,  or  of  the  lack  of 
workers,  for  some  one  has  pointed  out  there  must  be  the  sense 
of  time  of  the  geologist,  and  who  knows  but  that  which  is 
invisible  today  may  be  slowly  taking  form  for  tomorrow? 
Meantime  we  are  learning. 

Women  voters  have  no  monopoly  of  the  political  virtues, 
but  what  some  of  them  have  taught  me  by  their  information 
and  consecration  has  so  enriched  my  memories  that  these  little 
adventures  in  politics  have  been  among  the  most  blessed  ad- 
ventures of  my  life. 


HOW  PAY  SICKNESS  BILLS? 

(Continued  from  page  543) 


amount — $4.0,000  to  $50,000 — while  upon  some  300  families 
illness  falls  so  lightly  that  altogether  they  pay  out  less  than 
$10,000.  With  families  of  large  income  the  expense  figures 
will  be  larger;  with  smaller  incomes  they  will  be  less;  but 
always  the  expenditures  will  be  highly  uneven  and  always  any 
particular  family  will  be  uncertain  into  which  group — happy 
or  unhappy — it  will  fall. 

Recently  114  members  of  the  Washington  office  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reported  their  sickness  expenditures 
for  a  year  for  publication  in  the  Bureau's  Monthly  Review. 
Their  grand  total  was  $13,992,  an  average  of  $123  per  family. 
But  19  families,  or  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  group,  had  to 
spend  $6,878,  practically  one-half  of  the  total,  an  average  of 
$362  for  each  of  these  burdened  few.  At  the  other  extreme, 
there  were  64  people,  or  56  per  cent,  who  paid  out  only  20  per 
cent  of  the  whole  amount.  These  114  persons  were  largely 
single  men  or  women  or  had  very  small  families.  Their  salaries 
mostly  ran  under  $2,000,  very  few  exceeding  $3,000.  Is  it 
because  they  live  in  Washington  that  they  show  a  higher  average 
amount  spent  for  sickness  than  the  other  groups  so  far  studied? 
With  them,  as  with  the  others,  half  the  financial  burden  falls 
on  one-sixth  of  their  number. 

"Against  fire,  flood  and  pestilence,  good  Lord  deliver  us." 
Against  industrial  accident  and  death,  organized  insurance  now 
says  to  over  30.000,000  Americans,  "Against  their  financial  con- 
sequences we  deliver  you."  Why  not,  also  against  the  inviting 
uncertainties  of  sickness?  Obviously  the  way  to  ease  an  uneven 
burden  is  to  distribute  it;  but  the  principle  is  more  simple  than 
its  application.  Death  is  easily  provable,  rarely  sought,  and 
not  to  be  counterfeited.  Sickness  may  be  too  easily  provable! 
One  can  buy  sickness  insurance  policies  from  commercial  insur- 
ance companies,  but  the  varieties  and  vaguenesses  of  sickness 
and  the  likelihood  that  when  policies  are  sold  to  individuals 
the  more  sickly  people  will  be  the  chief  customers,  have  caused 
the  rates  to  be  high  and  the  benefits  usually  restricted. 

Writing  insurance  for  groups  of  people  instead  of  for  individ- 
uals— groups  already  organized  on  the  basis  of  neighborhood, 
occupation,  or  fraternal  association,  wipes  out  the  danger  of 
selecting  the  sickly  risks,  and  greatly  cheapens  the  insurance. 
Hopeful  beginnings  at  group  sickness  insurance  for  employes  of 
some  establishments  have  been  made  and  this  form  of  self- 
protection  is  increasing. 

Merely  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  distributing  the  burden 
is  of  itself  an  enormous  step  forward.  Once  recognize  the 
insurance  principle  as  the  only  sound  foundation  for  dealing 
with  an  uneven  and  uncertain  financial  burden,  and  the  intelli- 
gence and  ingenuity  of  Americans  will  grapple  with  ways  and 
means  of  applying  the  principle  successfully.  The  checks  will 
become  clear  of  the  stupid  budget-making  which  has  figured 
out  annual  allowances  for  sickness  on  the  same  basis  as  for  the 
regularly  recurrent  needs  for  food  and  clothing — budget-making 
sins  of  which  commercial,  labor  and  (save  the  mark!)  medical 
and  charitable  organizations  alike  have  been  guilty.  In  the 
recent  report  on  The  Cost  of  Living  in  Twelve  Industrial 
Cities,  issued  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  we 
read  (pages  45-46) :  "However,  the  wage-earner  living  on  a 
fair,  minimum,  American  standard  should  have  a  sufficient  in- 
come to  pay  for  the  expenses  arising  from  illness,  and  there  has 
been  allowed  in  this  budget,  therefore,  an  arbitrary  amount  of 
twenty  cents  weekly  for  each  member  of  the  family  to  cover 
the  ha/ard  of  illness.  This  will  pay  for  ordinary  care  of  health, 
including  teeth,  eyes  and  occasional  special  attention." 


Christ    Church    of   Jersey    City, 
New  Jersey,  selected  a  campaign 
firm  which  is  SUCCESSFUL- 
MARTS  &  LUNDY,  Inc. 

At   the  conclusion   of   the   campaign,    Henry  F. 
Drewes,  the  Chairman,  said: 

"By  order  of  the  President  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Christ  E.  L.  Church,  I  have  been  -in- 
structed to  write  you  a  letter  of  thanks  for  the 
efficient  service  rendered  and  for  the  way  and  man- 
ner the  campaign  of  raising  $60,000  for  our  Church 
Building  Fund  has  been  handled,  and  which  amount 
we  so  successfully  reached." 

MARTS  &  LUNDY,  INC. 

Directors  of  Successful  Campaigns 

527  FIFTH  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Financing  Philanthropy,  quarterly  paper,  free  on  request 
$173,000,000   raised  to  date 


Who  it  Competent  to  Plan 

INSTITUTIONS 

A  building  is  merely  a  housing  for  a  function.  What  is  to 
be  done  daily,  every  hour  in  the  day,  by  every  person  in  an 
institution,  must  be  outlined  before  a  suitable  building  can 
be  planned.  A  building  can  be  planned  only  by  one  who 
knows  how  to  outline  the  functions. 

Henry  C.  Wright 

Consultant  on  Institutions 
189  Fourth   Avenue,   New  York  City 

Aids  trustees  in  outlining  functions,  developing  plans,  and  also  in 
•olving  administrative  problems. 


CASH  for  Your  Spare  Time 

A  new  feature  of  the  Literary  Guild  enables  you  to  earn  a 
liberal  commission  by  enrolling  members  and  at  the  same  time 
build  a  permanent  business  for  yourself. 

Spend  a  few  minutes  of  your  spare  time  daily  in  this  pleasant 
and  dignified  pastime.  Your  efforts  backed  by  $80,000.00  adver- 
tising program  this  fall.  No  previous  experience  necessary.  We 
have  prepared  a  booklet  which  tells  you  how  to  present  the  Guild 
plan  and  make  selling  easy.  Send  for  a  copy  TODAY.  Address 

Mr.    Michael   Shepard,    Dept.   S-8 

THE  LITERARY  GUILD  OF  AMERICA,  Inc. 

55    Fifth    Ave.,    New    York 
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We  need  not  stop  to  consider  whether  the  sum  of  $10.40  per 
year  per  individual  is  sufficient.  From  what  we  know  of  the 
uneven  incidence  of  illness,  we  see  as  human  facts  that  even  if 
a  thousand  families  of  four  persons  each  could  secure  satisfac- 
tory care  for  an  "average"  of  only  $51  a  year,  about  840  of 
these  families  would  spend  only  about  $31  while  160  would  be 
faced  with  an  average  burden  of  $162.50,  which  is  as  high  as 
one-tenth  of  the  annual  "average  minimim  cost  of  maintaining 
a  fair  American  Standard  of  Living"  (in  these  cities),  as  esti- 
mated by  the  board. 

Once  recognize  the  facts  of  the  uneven  financial  burden  of 
sickness,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  grasp  the  insurance  principle. 
Taking  hold  of  the  pripciple  will  not  solve  the  problem;  but 
until  we  have  accepted  it  we  are  not  even  upon  the  track. 

As  we  go  up  in  the  economic  scale  to  individuals  with  incomes 
of  $1,500  to  $3,000  and  families  who  have  $2,500  to  $5,000  a 
year,  there  is  usually  some  margin  over  necessities  and  "mini- 
mum comforts,"  and  sickness  is  not  a  serious  financial  prob- 
lem if  there  is  not  too  much  of  it.  Of  a  thousand  such  fam- 
ilies, only  the  200  (or  less)  upon  whom  high-cost  sickness  will 
fall  in  any  given  year,  will  face  financial  difficulty.  For  the 
middle  classes  the  sharp  edge  of  the  sickness  burden  would  be 
removed  if  they  could  insure  against  high-cost  sickness.  For 
them — for  most  of  the  readers  of  this  magazine — the  nub  of 
the  situation  is  here. 

IS  such  insurance  practicable?  Can  such  sickness  be  defined 
and  segregated  in  insurable  terms  and,  if  so,  what  would  be 
the  cost  of  insurance  against  it?  High-cost  sickness  is  too 
varied  to  bo  definable  medically  as  such;  but  in  city  life  most 
of  it  has  these  characteristics — it  is  predominantly  major  surgery 
and  it  is  mostly  cared  for  in  the  hospital.  There  are  high-cost 
illnesses  which  fall  into  neither  of  these  categories,  but  a  large 
proportion  do. 

Can  insurance  against  the  cost  of  surgery  and  hospital  care 
be  devised  and  marketed?  Have  we  facts  sufficient  to  define 
the  frequency  and  cost  and  therefore  the  necessary  insurance 
rates?  Available  material  is  scanty,  but  if  the  resources  of 
business  and  research  organizations  were  put  at  work  to  collect 
more,  a  mass  of  data  could  be  secured  from  accessible  sources. 
From  such  facts  as  have  come  to  me,  I  believe  the  cost  of  such 
insurance  would  be  less  than  ten  dollars  per  year  per  person, 
if  any  considerable  unselected  group  were  insured,  and  that 
it  would  be  an  attractive  offering  to  the  "middle  class"  who, 
while  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
are  strategic  and  voiceful.  Such  insurance  would  have  immense 
significance  not  only  to  the  families  benefited,  but  also  to  the 
hospitals  and  doctors  whose  earnings  it  would  stabilize  from  this 
vitally  important  section  of  the  public. 

A  critic  tells  how  one  of  his  friends  had  a  bill  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  for  an  appendix  operation,  and  another  one  of  five 
thousand  for  a  serious  mastoid.  "How,"  he  asks,  "can  you  ex- 
pect any  insurance  rates  to  cover  professional  fees  in  addition 
to  hospital  charges,  as  of  course  they  must  do  if  the  insurance 
is  to  be  of  much  use?" 

Such  sceptics  must  be  reminded  that  surgical  fees  in  four 
figures  happen  much  less  frequently  than  they  are  talked  about, 
and  that  only  a  minute  fraction  of  the  43,000,000  gainfully 
employed  persons  in  this  country  have  incomes  sufficient  to  make 
such  fees  reasonable.  With  the  costs  of  medical  service  among 
those  with  incomes  of  over  $10,000  a  year — much  less  than  one 
per  cent  of  the  43,000,000 — we  need  not  be  greatly  concerned. 
The  large  majority  of  surgeons  will  find  it  much  to  their 
interest  to  receive  a  moderate  but  certainly  paid  fee  from  per- 
sons who  now  enter  hospital  wards  and  pay  a  ward  rate  to  the 
hospital  but  no  fee  at  all  to  the  doctor;  and  from  persons  who 
now  secure  care  as  private  or  semi-private  patients,  but  whose 
professional  bills  are  not  paid  or  are  paid  only  in  part.  Patients, 
doctors  and  hospitals  have  much  to  gain  from  any  plan  which, 
without  interference  with  the  patient's  choice  of  doctor  or  of 
the  doctor's  personal  relation  to  his  patient,  will  place  in  the 
patient's  hand  the  money  with  which  to  meet  the  financial  obli- 
gations of  sickness. 

WITHIN  the  last  few  years,  over  two  and  a  half  million 
middle-class  persons  in  Germany  who  are  above  the  upper 
financial  limits  of  the  compulsory  insurance  system,  have  taken 
out  policies  with  insurance  companies  according  to  which  they 


may  employ  the  doctors  and  hospitals  of  their  own  choice  and 
secure  from  the  insurance  company  85  per  cent  of  the  charges. 
The  fact  that  they  must  pay  the  remaining  15  per  cent  out  of 
their  own  pockets  is  reported  to  be  a  pervasive  arid  effective 
check  upon  abuse  of  the  plan.  A  Berlin  university  professor 
said  to  me  last  year,  "Any  serious  illness  in  my  family  would 
mean  that  we  should  have  to  be  charity  patients  if  it  were  not 
for  this  insurance."  The  85  per  cent  idea  may  be  worth  in- 
corporating in  an  American  plan. 

"INSURANCE  against  high-cost  sickness  will  touch  the  "middle 
J[  classes"  only.  The  distribution  of  the  financial  burden  of 
sickness  is  more  important  for  those  who  sit  on  less  secure 
economic  foundations.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  these  many 
people  can  pay  for  adequate  medical  service,  even  if  its  expense 
is  distributed,  unless  the  present  cost  of  private  service  is 
reduced.  Here  we  need  facts,  just  such  facts  as  it  may  be 
hoped  the  studies  of  the  national  Committee  on  the  Cost  of 
Medical  Care  will  furnish,  on  the  expense  of  various  forms  of 
care  and  the  remuneration  of  the  physicians  and  other  agents 
furnishing  lit.  How  far  down  in  the  economic  levels  of  the 
population  the  voluntary  insurance  principle  will  take  us  we 
can  not  know  until  we  have  sounded  out  much  more  fully, 
first,  the  possibilities  of  increasing  the  readiness  of  the  popula- 
tion to  spend  more  money  for  the  care  of  sickness;  second,  the 
possibilities  of  reducing  the  cost  of  adequate  service. 

The  purely  financial  aspects  of  the  burden  of  sickness  are 
comparatively  simple  as  compared  with  the  professional  side 
Thus  far  this  article  has  dealt  only  with  finance.  Reduction 
in  the  cost  of  service,  if  this  is  possible  without  sacrifice  of  real 
efficiency,  means  dealing  with  professional  and  financial  aspects 
together — wrestling  with  such  problems  as  the  wastes  due  to 
unnecessary  overhead ;  to  the  confusions  of  specialism ;  to  the 
over-elaboration  of  medical  procedures  and  the  evil  of  fee- 
splitting;  the  wastes  due  to  over-built,  under-used  or  poorly 
administered  hospitals — problems  in  which  the  lay  public  shares 
responsibility  with  the  professional,  and  in  the  solution  of  which 
both  must  cooperate. 

Such  problems  require  in  a  vast  and  varied  country  like 
America,  not  only  "study"  but  also  practical  experimentation. 
That  they  are  live  problems  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  med- 
ical and  lay  groups  are  now  "experimenting"  in  numberless 
ways.  Doctors  in  the  Middle  West  have  established  group 
clinics  to  reduce  the  cost  of  office  overhead  and  to  improve 
service  through  the  professional  benefits  of  organized  coopera- 
tion. Eastern  cities  establish  non-commercial  but  self-support- 
ing pay  clinics  providing  medical  care  at  cost  "for  persons  of 
moderate  means."  Mining  companies  have,  more  or  less  of 
necessity,  organized  plans  of  medical  service  for  employes  and 
their  families  living  in  isolated  communities,  usually  sharing  the 
expense  with  the  employes.  A  great  industry  in  a  city  in  New 
York  State  has  established  and  finances  a  complete  system  of 
medical  care  for  the  employes  and  their  dependents  in  hospital, 
home  and  doctor's  offices.  Five  mills  in  a  southern  town  have 
joined  in  building  a  hospital  and  in  a  self-supporting  insurance 
scheme  for  the  workers  and  their  families,  opening  this  also 
to  the  general  population  of  the  locality.  A  medical-service 
company  has  been  operating  in  one  section  of  New  York  City 
for  years,  prov'ding  considerable  though  not  complete  service  to 
its  members  for  an  annual  fee.  County  medical  societies  are 
cooperating  with  health  departments  in  experiments  whereby 
inoculations  against  diphtheria  or  smallpox  and  other  personal 
services  in  preventive  medicine,  will  be  done  not  by  salaried 
doctors  but  by  physicians  selected  and  paid  by  the  family. 

SOME  schools  and  numerous  important  colleges  have  set  up 
for  their  students,  a  few  also  for  their  faculties,  systems  of 
organized  service  for  which  most  of  the  expense  is  covered  by 
a  fixed  annual  fee.  Hospitals  all  over  the  United  States  are 
advertising  their  interest  in  "the  patient  of  moderate  means;" 
a  few  have  made  an  agreement  with  their  medical  staffs  where- 
by persons  of  "especially  moderate"  incomes  receive  service  for 
a  rate  which  covers  both  the  doctor's  and  the  hospital's  charges 
and  is  collected  by  the  hospital  through  which  the  doctor  receives 
his  fee.  Patients  who  cannot  bridge  that  wide  financial  gap 
between  ward  care  in  which  the  doctor  gets  nothing,  and  the 
two  or  three  times  higher  cost  of  the  usual  semi-private  serv- 
ice, can  thus  secure  hospital  care  at  a  rate  they  can  pay  and 


th:  doctor  will  receive  a  definite  remuneration  instead  of 
nothing. 

Those  and  numerous  other  undertakings  in  which  physicians 
and  laymen  are  cooperating,  are  only  drops  in  the  bucket  as 
furnishing  service  to  a  nation  of  120,000,000  people,  but  as 
contributions  to  the  policies,  methods  and  financing  of  some 
future  plans  in  which  the  benefits  of  modern  scientific  _  medi- 
cine can  be  brought  to  Everyman's  door,  they  may  be  significant. 
Only  the  test  of  experiment  can  determine  either  their  medical 
adequacy  or  their  expense. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  complex  and  intimate  elements 
which  permeate  the  professional  aspect  of  the  sickness  prob- 
lem render  it  impossible  that  any  simple  or  universally  applicable 
plan  of  simplifying  and  improving  medical  service  while  at  the 
same  time  reducing  its  cost,  can  be  applied  throughout  this 
country  on  any  machine-made  or  standardized  scheme.  Care 
in  sickness  is  intimately  personal.  It  touches  deep  emotions. 
It  is  not  a  field  for  wholesale  dealing.  Its  problems  are  not 
to  be  solved  by  the  panacea  of  some  universal  legislative  scheme 
of  state  insurance,  nor  by  the  panacea  of  keeping  things  as  they 
are.  Perhaps  panaceas  are  useful  as  bogies  to  keep  extremists 
busy  and  help  other  people  to  see  the  boundaries  of  the  road. 
Three  principles  we  may  hold  fast  to:  first,  that  medical  care 
must  be  personal  in  order  to  be  effective;  second,  that  medical 
service  must  be  organized  in  order  to  be  either  effective  or 
economical;  and  third,  that  the  financial  burden  of  sickness 
must  be  distributed  if  people  are  to  escape  either  charity  or 
neglect. 


A  QUAKER  EMPLOYER  BUILDS  A  COMPANY 
UNION 

(Continued  from   page   547) 


rates  and  for  such  periods  of  time  as  may  hereafter  be  determined 
by  a  committee  authorized  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
company. 

The  administration  of  this  fund  is  in  the  hands  of  a  joint 
committee  comprising  three  members  annually  elected  by  council 
and  two  annually  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
company.  Any  employe  laid  off  or  put  on  part-time  because  of 
lack  of  work,  whose  annual  compensation  is  less  than  $2,600 
and  who  has  not  signed  a  definite  written  statement  that  his 
or  her  employment  is  temporary,  is  entitled  to  share  in  the 
fund.  The  periods  of  unemployment  compensation  range  from 
three  weeks  for  employes  of  three  months'  standing,  to  twenty- 
six  weeks  for  those  whose  service  has  extended  over  five  years 
or  more.  Employes  with  dependents  receive  75  per  cent,  and 
employes  without  dependents  50  per  cent  of  their  wages  for 
the  normal  work-week.  The  same  percentages  apply  in  com- 
pensation for  hours  lost  through  reduction  of  the  working  week 
below  forty-four  hours.  Moreover,  workers  transferred  from 
their  regular  jobs  to  jobs  paying  a  lower  rate  are  entitled  to 
the  same  percentage  of  the  difference  between  earnings  on  the 
two  jobs  and  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

And  finally,  at  the  instance  of  the  management,  a  commit- 
tee of  council  worked  out  with  one  of  the  great  insurance 
companies  a  retirement  pension  plan  which  assures  super- 
annuated employes  a  moderate  income  upon  retirement.  Under 
this  plan,  the  company  has  purchased  for  all  employes  who 
have  been  with  it  five  years  or  more,  an  annuity,  payable 
upon  retirement,  for  men  at  the  age  of  seventy,  for  women 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  equal  to  2  per  cent  of  their  earnings 
with  the  company  at  date  (1927).  For  those  who  thereafter 
voluntarily  participated  in  the  plan  by  purchasing  income 
annuity,  it  is  the  company's  intention  to  purchase  each  year 
for  each  employe  of  five  years'  standing  or  more  a  service 
annuity  equivalent  to  2  per  cent  of  the  employe's  earnings 
for  the  year.  For  employes  who  do  not  so  participate,  serv- 
ice annuities  will  amount  to  I  per  cent  of  salary,  instead  of 
2  per  cent.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  accrued  annuities  for 
the  five-year  period  before  the  employe  becomes  eligible  for 
the  service  annuity  will  be  2  per  cent  of  the  total  salary  of 
that  five-year  period.  Thus,  if  an  individual's  earnings  at 
the  retirement  age  total  $45,000,  the  total  service  annuity 
payable  for  life  after  the  retirement  age  will  be  2  per  cent 
of  $45,000,  or  $900  per  year — $75  per  month.  The  maximum 
service  annuity  will  be  $150  per  month.  The  income  annuity, 
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however,  added  to  the  service  annuity  may  substantially  in- 
crease this  amount. 

This  is  only  a  rough  summary  of  the  major  achievements 
of  the  cooperative  committees  of  council  and  management. 
The  question  immediately  arises  as  to  the  degree  to  which 
these  social  measures  are  an  expression  of  democratic  opinion. 
For  the  fact  is,  that  after  the  first  active  years  when  the 
major  problems  were  those  of  hours  and  wages  and  the  regu- 
lation of  discharge,  the  initiative  came  largely  from  man- 
agement. 

If  one  compares  this  record  with  that  of  the  most  success- 
ful trade  unions,  one  finds  that  while  actual  accomplishments 
run  closely  parallel,  the  initiative  under  union-management 
cooperation  has  very  consistently  been  maintained  by  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  workers.  Nevertheless  in  such 
cases,  too,  the  initiative  has  rarely  come  from  the  ranks,  but 
from  the  executives  of  the  union  and  their  technical  advisers. 
In  the  independent  union,  as  well  as  in  the  company  union, 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  leadership  is  to  keep 
alive  the  interest  of  the  rank  and  file  once  acceptable  stand- 
ards of  hours  and  wages  have  been  established. 

The  question  which  my  critical  friends  have  most  fre- 
quently raised  is  whether  under  such  a  plan  as  the  L.  and 
N.  Cooperative  Association  the  workers  are  actually  free  and 
feel  themselves  free  to  raise  issues  of  importance  to  themselves. 
I  have  had  unlimited  opportunity  to  discuss  the  matter,  both 
with  executives  and  rank  and  file  workers,  under  a  great 
variety  of  conditions.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
testimony  of  one  of  the  men  now  at  the  bench,  whose  long 
period  of  service  here  was  interrupted  by  some  years  of 
employment  in  other  establishments,  may  be  taken  as  char- 
acteristic. 

"When  I  make  favorable  comments  on  such  a  organization  as 
you  have  here,"  I  said  to  him  one  day,  "there  i»  a  tendency  upon 
the  part  of  my  labor  friends  to  say  that  the  workers  are  not  free 
to  discuss  such  matters  as  you  and  I  have  been  discussing.  Do 
you  yourself  feel  under  restraint  in  discussing  them  with  me?" 

"I  always  feel  free  to  criticize,  condemn  or  anything  else,"  he 
answered.  "It  is  taken  as  it  is  given." 

"When  you  answer  my  questions,"  I  continued,  "are  you  weigh- 
ing your  answers  against  what  your  foreman  may  think?" 

"No,  I  am  answering  them  as  you  ask  them.  I  can  talk  that 
way  here.  But  I  have  been  in  plants  where  I  would  not  care  to 
talk  that  way,  where  the  attitude  of  the  management  makes  the 
employes  feel  it  is  not  their  place  to  criticize  or  take  any  interest 
in  anything.  I  think  it  is  more  or  less  the  Cooperative  Association 
here  that  makes  you  feel  free." 

MANY  critics  of  company  unionism  would  say  that  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  hiring  and  firing  constitute  the  acid 
test  of  independence,  just  as  critics  of  the  trade  unions  contend 
that  one  _of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  closed  union  shop  is  the 
domineering  business  agent  and  his  arbitrary  protection  of 
incompetence.  Under  the  constitution  of  the  L.  and  N. 
Cooperative  Association,  the  council  has  created  an  appeal 
board  to  which  all  employes  are  urged  to  carry  grievances, 
especially  in  case  of  discharge.  To  be  sure,  the  decisions  of 
this  board  must  be  approved  by  the  management  and  to  this 
fact  critics  may  naturally  attribute  the  very  small  number  of 
appeals  made  by  discharged  workers.  During  the  entire  year 
1925,  for  example,  there  were  only  three  such  appeals.  In 
two  cases  the  discharge  was  sustained;  in  one  case  the 
board  recommended  reinstatement  and  the  management 
adopted  this  verdict.  Inasmuch  as  the  average  working  force 
during  1925  numbered  four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  men 
and  women,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  exits,  of  whom 
twenty-seven  were  discharged,  this  seems  an  incredibly  small 
number  of  appeals. 

An  analysis  of  the  discharge  procedure  in  the  L.  and  N. 
Company  goes  far  to  explain  the  mystery.  No  foreman  may 
discharge  any  workman  on  his  own  judgment.  If  he  is  for 
any  reason  dissatisfied  with  an  employe  he  states  his  dissatis- 
faction to  the  committee  which  reviews  the  performance  of 
all  workers  once  every  three  months,  and  he  also  consults 
the  head  of  the  employment  department  and  the  factory  super- 
intendent. Even  when  they  concur  with  his  judgment,  he 
may  not  finally  discharge  any  one  without  the  approval  of  the 
factory  manager,  who  subjects  the  entire  record  to  careful 
scrutiny. 
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Members  of  the  rank  and  file  have  explained  the  small 
number  of  appeals  in  much  the  same  terms.  After  the  most 
careful  search,  I  have  not  found  a  single  instance  in  which 
an  employe  was  discharged  for  anything  which  might  remotely 
be  considered  a  matter  of  opinion,  or  in  the  nature  of  "union 
activity,"  or  for  any  similar  cause. 

In  the  files  of  a  magazine  published  by  a  school  maintained 
by  the  Quakers,  I  found  a  paper  which  Morris  Leeds  had 
read  in  the  Third  Month,  1902. 

"Labor  organizations,"  he  there  said,  "have  probably  done  most 
to  improve  conditions  of  the  laboring  people  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  our  attitude  toward  them,  wherever  we  have  occasion  to  come 
in  contact  with  them,  should  be  one  of  sympathy  and  discriminat- 
ing support." 

"FOLLOWING  this  cue,  I  cross-questioned  a  number  of  the 
Ji  older  employes  to  discover  whether  at  any  time  they  had 
attempted  to  form  a  trade  union.  They  vaguely  recalled 
that  in  the  very  early  days  one  of  their  number  had  joined 
a  union  and  had  attempted  to  organize  a  local. 

"What  was  the  name  of  that  union?"  I  asked  one  of  the  men 
who  had  belonged  to  it 

"The  Instrument  Makers'  Union,"  he  answered. 

"Was  it  affiliated  with  any  national  union?" 

"Yes,  with  the  Metal  Workers'  Union." 

"Did  you  come  in  contact  with  officials  of  the  Metal  Workers' 
Union?" 

"No." 

"Did  you  formulate  any  demands  when  you  organized?" 

"No." 

"Did  you  discuss  your  organization  with  any  of  the  executives 
of  the  company?" 

"Yes,  we  discussed  it  with  Dr.  Northrup  and  Mr.  Leeds  so  that 
if  we  were  to  start  a  union  they  would  not  have  anything 
against  it." 

"What  was  the  nature  of  that  discussion?" 

"I  do  not  remember." 

"How  long  did  the  union  last?" 

"The  man  who  started  it  was  a  good  mechanic.  He  was  elected 
president.  He  thought  he  would  get  pretty  good  pay  out  of  the 
union,  but  he  did  not  do  so,  so  he  left  and  it  fell  apart.  He  was 
the  first  one  who  got  out  of  the  union  and  so  the  rest  got  out  too; 
one  by  one  we  just  dropped  out." 

From  that  day  to  this  none  of  the  workers  in  the  factory 
has  manifested  the  slightest  interest  in  the  larger  social  idealism 
which  characterizes  the  organized  labor  movement  at  its  best. 

Practically  all  of  the  workers  I  interviewed  realized  that 
the  conditions  under  which  they  work  are  exceptionally  good, 
but  not  one  of  them  has  shown  the  slightest  disposition  to  help 
workers  in  other  establishments  win  similar  advantages.  Their 
general  attitude  seemed  to  be  that  there  is  nothing  which 
they  could  gain  by  affiliation  with  trade  unions.  When  I  told 
one  of  the  older  workers  about  the  sacrifices  which  I  had 
seen  workers  in  the  needle  trades,  for  example,  make  not 
only  for  fellow-workers  in  other  shops,  but  for  workers  in 
other  industries  who  were  struggling  to  attain  such  standards 
of  hours  and  wages  as  they  themselves  enjoyed,  his  only 
answer  was  to  shake  his  head  and  say  smilingly,  "I  suppose 
we  are  rather  self-satisfied." 

This  ingrowing  quality  of  company  unionism  even  at  its 
best,  which  I  have  noted  not  only  in  the  Leeds  and  Northrup 
factory,  but  also  in  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  factory  and  the 
West  Lynn  factory  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  has 
been  the  subject  of  frequent  discussion  between  Morris  Leeds 
and  myself.  He  has  not  been  disposed  to  take  it  lightly. 
During  the  past  year  he  initiated  a  conference  of  a  number 
of  company  union  representatives  to  consider  their  common 
industrial  and  social  interests.  He  eagerly  participated  in  a 
conference  with  a  number  of  trade  union  leaders,  called  to 
promote  an  objective  attitude  toward  all  experiments  in  indus- 
trial government. 

In  the  course  of  this  conference,  he  suggested  that  in  his- 
torical retrospect  it  might  be  found  that  neither  trade  unions 
as  they  now  exist,  important  as  he  recognized  their  services 
to  be,  nor  company  unions  at  their  best,  represented  the  final 
form  of  industrial  relations.  Both  in  their  kind  might  some 
years  hence  be  seen  as  experiments.  In  a  letter  commenting 
on  my  West  Lynn  article,  he  summarized  his  attitude: 

(Continued  on  page  573) 
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Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  develop  cooperation 
between  home  and  school,  and  an  informed 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  highest 
advantages  for  all  children. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL,  CHURCH  MIS- 
SION  OF  HELP — 27  West  25th  St., 
New  York.  Agency  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
dealing  with  problems  of  unadjusted  youth 
through  social  case  work  method.  Seventeen 
units  have  been  established,  maintaining 
staffs  of  trained  case  workers  in  nine  states. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL   OF   WOMEN— 

370  Seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Clearing  house 
for  35  women's  organizations.  Valeria  H. 
Parker,  M.D.,  President. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  CIRCLE  FOR 
COLORED  PEOPLE,  Inc.— 370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jesse  E. 
Mooreland,  Pres.;  Dr.  George  C.  Booth, 
Treasurer;  Miss  Belle  Davis,  Executivt 
Secretary. 

To    organize    public    opinion    and    support 
for    health    work    among    colored    people. 
To   create   and    stimulate   health    conscious- 
ness   and    responsibility    among    the    col- 
ored people  in  their  own  health  problems. 
To   recruit,   help   educate  and   place   young 

colored   women  in  public  health  work. 
Work      supported      by      memberships      and 
voluntary  contributions. 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs, 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Rover,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  te 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
laving  projects  available  on  request. 

THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS— At  the  Chil- 
dren's  Village,  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 
properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engage 
in,  or  already  engaged  in,  institution  work. 
Provides  opportunity  for  carefully  guided 
study  in  all  phases  of  institution  management 
and  activities.  Aims  to  -furnish  a  trained 
personnel  for  child  car-ins  Institutions.  The 
first  and  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  For  further  information  address 
Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Managing  Director. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE -For  social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec, 
sec'y;  17  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  honor- 
ary president;  Miss  Rose  Schneiderman, 
president;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given. 


NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE  UNION— Mr,.  Ella  A. 

Boole,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago 
Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  through  the  department  of  Child 
Welfare,  Economics  of  Prohibition,  Social 
Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction, 
Racial  Groups,  and  other  allied  fields  of 
endeavor.  Official  publication:  "The  Union 
Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  — 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen 
of  America  an  adequate  opportunity  for 
wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  itt 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  tht 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods:  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin- 
cipal; W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holsey, 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

THE  WOMEN'S  FOUNDATION  FOR 
HEALTH,  Inc. —  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York.  Lenna  L.  Means,  M.D.,  Med.  Dir. 
To  create,  among  the  apparently  well,  an  in- 
dividual and  community  health  consciousness 
by  interpreting  the  technique  of  the  health 
examination  and  a  definitely  prescribed 
health  building  program  with  Positive  Health 
as  the  ultimate  goal.  Official  Text:  Hand- 
book on  Positive  Health,  $1.50.  Courses  in 
Good  Body  Mechanics  adapted  to  group  and 
individual  needs. 

WORKER'S  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICA — A  cooperative  Educational 
Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Workers.  476  We»t 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  Spencer  Mine' 
Jr.,  Secretary. 


(Continued  from  page  569) 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  most  satisfactory  progress  will  be 
made  if  we  have  alongside  of  each  other  in  this  country  the  de- 
velopment of  both  types  of  labor  organization.  ...  I  think  that 
an  enlightened  management  developing  the  company  union  idea 
has  an  opportunity  to  work  out  happier  conditions  of  labor  than 
are  likely  to  be  developed  under  the  trade  union  idea,  but  this  is 
very  unlikely  to  happen  in  any  large  number  of  cases  unless  under 
fome  spur  of  necessity.  This  will  be  given  if  there  are  successful 
trade  union  organizations  and  each  should  react  on  the  other  in 
a  beneficial  way. 

This  attitude  has  recently  received  interesting  support 
through  the  action  of  one  of  the  great  trade  unions  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  In  the  May,  1928, 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Electrical  Workers,  the  victory  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in  the  injunction  suit  brought 
by  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  to  restrain  the 
federation  from  attempting  to  organize  its  company  union 
employes,  is  hailed  as  meaning  "a  change  in  the  historical 
course  of  American  business." 

Now  the  protagonist  in  this  campaign  to  organize  the 
Interborough  employes  was  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employes  of  America.  On  March 
25,  1928,  this  A.  F.  of  L.  union  signed  an  agreement  with 
the  Mitten  Management  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit 


Company,  which  deals  with  its  employes  both  in   Philadelphia 
and  in  Buffalo  through  company  unions. 

So  far  as  Philadelphia  and  Buffalo  are  concerned  [runs  this 
agreement]  conditions  there  are  to  remain  as  at  present,  insofar 
as  organization  activities  are  concerned,  it  being  desirable  that 
the  situation  on  these  properties  so  remain  as  at  present  in  order 
that  the  standard  of  economic  excellence  of  these  companies  now 
being  operated  by  Mitten  Management  be  the  standard  by  which 
union  performance  in  cooperation  with  Mitten  Management  on 
their  properties  shall  be  measured.  ...  It  is  now  understood  and 
agreed  that  the  activities  of  the  Amalgamated  in  this  respect  shall 
be  restricted  to  properties  that  are  to  be  acquired  or  operated  by 
Mitten  Management  in  the  future. 

In  the  opening  paragraph  of  this  article,  I  referred  to  my 
former  doctrinaire  attitude  toward  the  trade  unions  in  the 
past  tense.  Increasingly,  however,  as  I  study  the  develop- 
ment of  industrial  government,  I  not  only  agree  with  Morris 
Leeds  that  "labor  organizations  have  probably  done  most  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  the  laboring  people,"  but  also  that 
they  are  likely  to  do  most  in  the  future.  The  condition  .of 
this  possible  service,  however,  is  that  they  must  adopt  the 
experimental  attitude  and  master  those  scientific  procedures 
which  are  implicit  in  the  Mitten-Mahon  agreement  and  to 
which  such  organizations  as  the  Leeds  and  Northrup  Co- 
operative Association  owe  their  existence. 
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Educational  Directory 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


TULANE  UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Graduate  training  for  Family  Case  Work,  Medical 
Social  Work,  Community  Work,  and  Social  Research. 
Supervised  field  work  with  New  Orleans  social  agen- 
cies. Credit  towards  advanced  academic  degrees. 

Courses  begin   October  1   and  February  1.    Bulletins 
and   other  information   sent  on   request. 


The  National  School  oj 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  for 
Professional  Study 


A  graduate,  resident  school  maintained  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  professional  leadership  in  the  Association. 
Open  also  to  graduate  students  preparing  for  work  with 
women  and  girls  in  social  and  religious  organizations. 
Single  courses  may  be  taken  in  connection  with  graduate 
work  at  Columbia  or  other  institutions. 

Winter  session   begins   September  26. 


For  information  address 
135  East  52nd  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


tlntesitP  of  Chicago 

QCfte  &rafcuate  &cf)ool  of  Social  g>ert»ue  3bmt  nistratton 


ACADEMIC  YEAR,  1928-29 

Autumn  Quarter,  October  I — December  21 
Winter  Quarter,  January  2 — March  22 

Spring  Quarter,  April  I — June  12 

Summer  Quarter  begins  June  17,  1929 

Courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 

A  limited  number  of  qualified  undergraduate  and 

unclassified  students  admitted.  Bulletins  on  request. 


School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 

Western  Reserve  University 

Established  in  1916  in  answer  to  the  request  of  eighteen 
tocial  and  civic  organizations  of  Cleveland,  the  School 
of  Applied  Social  Sciences  functions  as  a  graduate, 
professional  School  offering  training  in  social  administra- 
tion through  correlated  academic  study  and  practical 
field  work,  in  some  cases  remunerative,  in  Cleveland 
locial  agencies.  Application  must  be  made  in  advance. 

James  Elbert  Cutler,  Ph.D.,  Dean 
2117  Adelbert  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


CAROLINA  NEW  COLLEGE 

BURNSVILLE,  N.  C. 

A  junior  college  with  a  program  of  progressive 
education.  Open  only  to  folks  who  want  to  learn. 
No  term  credits  or  passing  of  "subjects".  Grad- 
uation based  on  a  demonstration  of  understanding 
and  power.  Delightfully  located  in  the  Southern 
Appalachians.  Rates  unusually  moderate.  Write 
for  literature. 

LEROY  F.  JACKSQN,  President. 


THE    PENNSYLVANIA    SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 


A   New   Program   of 
Graduate  Training 


lor 


Community  Social  Work,  Social 
Case  Work  and  Public  Health  Nursing 

Terms  open  September  17,  January  X  and  March  IB 


311  South  Juniper  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co- 
operation with  other  organizations,  to  orig- 
inate and  disseminate  educational  material  m 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts, 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knight- 
hood of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  school! 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  char- 
acter training  through  actual  practice.  Offi- 
cers: Dr.  John  H.  Finley.  Pres.;  Charlei 
F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.—  Dr.  William 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president:  Dr.  Charlei 
P  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E. 
Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clarence  J. 
D'  Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W. 
Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  delinquency,  and 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior, 
education,  industry,  psychiatric  social  serv- 
ice, etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00 
a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin"  month- 
ly, $1.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK  —  Porter  R.  Lee.  president,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  sec'y,  277 


efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  th« 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quartely  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia from  June  26th  to  July  3rd,  1929. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all 
members  upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee 
of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS 
AND  TEACHERS  -  Mrs.  A.  H.  Reeve. 
President.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Watkins,  Executive 
Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  develop  cooperation 
between  home  and  school,  and  an  informed 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  highest 
advantages  for  all  children. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL,  CHURCH  MIS- 
SION OF  HELP  —  27  West  25th  St., 
New  York.  Agency  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
dealing  with  problems  of  unadjusted  youth 
through  social  case  work  method.  Seventeen 
units  have  been  established,  maintaining 
staffs  of  trained  case  workers  in  nine  states. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL   OF   WOMEN— 

370  Seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Clearing  house 
for  35  women's  organizations.  Valeria  H. 
Parker,  M.D.,  President. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  CIRCLE  FOR 
COLORED  PEOPLE,  Inc.  —370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theodor« 
Roosevelt,  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jesse  E. 
Mooreland,  Pres.;  Dr.  George  C.  Booth, 
Treasurer;  Miss  Belle  Davis,  Executiv« 
Secretary. 

To    organize    public    opinion    and    support 
for    health    work   among    colored    people. 
To  create  and   stimulate   health   conscious- 
ness   and    responsibility    among    the    col- 
ored people  in  their  own  health  problems. 
To   recruit,  help  educate  and   place  young 

colored   women   in   public  health   work. 
Work      supported      by      memberships      and 
voluntary  contributions. 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrt. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Rover,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as^  te 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
laving  projects  available  on  request. 

THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS_At  the  Chil- 

dren's  Village,  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 
properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engage 
in,  or  already  engaged  in,  institution  work. 
Provides  opportunity  for  carefully  guided 
study  in  all  phases  of  institution  management 
and  activities.  Aims  to  -furnish  a  trained 
personnel  for  child  caring  Institutions.  The 
first  and  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  For  further  information  address 
Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Managing  Director. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social 
service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec, 
sec'y;  17  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  honor- 
ary president;  Miss  Rose  Schneiderman, 
president;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given. 


NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE  UNION— Mrs.  Ella  A. 
Boole,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago 
Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  through  the  department  of  Child 
Welfare,  Economics  of  Prohibition,  Social 
Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction, 
Racial  Groups,  and  other  allied  fields  of 
endeavor.  Official  publication:  "The  Union 
Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  — 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen 
of  America  an  adequate  opportunity  for 
wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  iti 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  tht 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskegee 
idea  and  methods:  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin- 
cipal; W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holsey, 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

THE  WOMEN'S  FOUNDATION  FOR 
HEALTH,  Inc. —  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York.  Lenna  L.  Means,  M.D.,  Med.  Dir. 
To  create,  among  the  apparently  well,  an  in- 
dividual and  community  health  consciousness 
by  interpreting  the  technique  of  the  health 
examination  and  a  definitely  prescribed 
health  building  program  with  Positive  Health 
as  the  ultimate  goal.  Official  Text:  Hand- 
book on  Positive  Health,  (1.50.  Courses  in 
Good  Body  Mechanics  adapted  to  group  and 
individual  needs. 

WORKER'S  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICA — A  cooperative  Educational 
Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Workers.  476  We«t 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  Spencer  Mit1e' 
Jr.,  Secretary. 


(Continued  from  page  569) 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  most  satisfactory  progress  will  be 
made  if  we  have  alongside  of  each  other  in  this  country  the  de- 
velopment of  both  types  of  labor  organization.  ...  I  think  that 
an  enlightened  management  developing  the  company  union  idea 
has  an  opportunity  to  work  out  happier  conditions  of  labor  than 
are  likely  to  be  developed  under  the  trade  union  idea,  but  this  is 
very  unlikely  to  happen  in  any  large  number  of  cases  unless  under 
iome  spur  of  necessity.  This  will  be  given  if  there  are  successful 
trade  union  organizations  and  each  should  react  on  the  other  in 
a  beneficial  way. 

This  attitude  has  recently  received  interesting  support 
through  the  action  of  one  of  the  great  trade  unions  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  In  the  May,  1928, 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Electrical  Workers,  the  victory  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in  the  injunction  suit  brought 
by  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  to  restrain  the 
federation  from  attempting  to  organize  its  company  union 
employes,  is  hailed  as  meaning  "a  change  in  the  historical 
course  of  American  business." 

Now  the  protagonist  in  this  campaign  to  organize  the 
Interborough  employes  was  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employes  of  America.  On  March 
25,  1928,  this  A.  F.  of  L.  union  signed  an  agreement  with 
the  Mitten  Management  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit 


Company,  which  deals  with  its  employes  both  in   Philadelphia 
and  in  Buffalo  through  company  unions. 

So  far  as  Philadelphia  and  Buffalo  are  concerned  [runs  this 
agreement]  conditions  there  are  to  remain  as  at  present,  insofar 
as  organization  activities  are  concerned,  it  being  desirable  that 
the  situation  on  these  properties  so  remain  as  at  present  in  order 
that  the  standard  of  economic  excellence  of  these  companies  now 
being  operated  by  Mitten  Management  be  the  standard  by  which 
union  performance  in  cooperation  with  Mitten  Management  on 
their  properties  shall  be  measured.  ...  It  is  now  understood  and 
agreed  that  the  activities  of  the  Amalgamated  in  this  respect  shall 
be  restricted  to  properties  that  are  to  be  acquired  or  operated  by 
Mitten  Management  in  the  future. 

In  the  opening  paragraph  of  this  article,  I  referred  to  my 
former  doctrinaire  attitude  toward  the  trade  unions  in  the 
past  tense.  Increasingly,  however,  as  I  study  the  develop- 
ment of  industrial  government,  I  not  only  agree  with  Morris 
Leeds  that  "labor  organizations  have  probably  done  most  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  the  laboring  people,"  but  also  that 
they  are  likely  to  do  most  in  the  future.  The  condition  .of 
this  possible  service,  however,  is  that  they  must  adopt  the 
experimental  attitude  and  master  those  scientific  procedures 
which  are  implicit  in  the  Mitten-Mahon  agreement  and  to 
which  such  organizations  as  the  Leeds  and  Northrup  Co- 
operative Association  owe  their  existence. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertise- 
ments eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge, 'first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts  5%  on  three  insertions; 
10%  on  six  insertions. 


Addreu  Advertising 
Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Assistant  head  worker  for 
settlement  house  in  New  York  City.  Must 
understand  children's  work.  State  qualifi- 
cations. 6191  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Married  couple.  Man  to  act 
as  Boys  Supervisor  and  woman  to  act  as 
supervisor  of  primary  department,  ages 
three  to  six.  State  age,  experience  and 
training  and  salary  expected  in  your  first 
letter  with  photo.  Children's  Home  in  state 
of  Pa.  6186  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  A  Head  Nurse  for  Jewish 
sanatorium.  Applications  must  be  accom- 
panied by  photograph  and  full  professional 
and  personal  information.  Address  Medical 
Director,  P.  O.  Box  537,  Denver,  Colorado. 

TRAINED  and  experienced  teacher  for 
adult  immigrants  in  New  York  Settlement. 
Full  time  resident  position.  6178  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Experienced  boys'  worker, 
afternoon  and  evenings  or  evenings  only 
for  settlement  house  in  New  York  City. 
Must  know  how  to  direct  clubs.  Address 
6184  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Experienced  woman  as  boys' 
supervisor;  training  and  ability  essential; 
small  progressive  institution.  Open  Sep- 
tember i.  Address  6176  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labo- 
ratory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  Woman  with  experience 
and  training  to  take  charge  of  babies  de- 
partment ages  from  three  to  seven.  About 
sixteen  children  assigned  to  the  depart- 
ment. Send  references,  training,  salary 
expected  and  photo  in  first  letter.  Institu- 
tion located  in  the  East.  6187  SURVEY. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

THE  MARKS  NATHAN  JEWISH 

ORPHAN  HOME 
Herewith    declares    vacancies 
in     the     following     positions: 

1.  Supervisor    Boys'    Department  —  Jewish 

young  man,  single,  with  good  educa- 
tional and  cultural  background  and 
successful  experience  in  handling 
adolescent  boys. 

2.  Supervisor   Girls'   Department  —  Jewish 

young  woman,  single,  qualifications 
same  as  in  No.  i. 

3.  Supervisor    for   younger    girls  —  Jewish 

young  woman,  single,  preferably  with 
a  kindergarten  or  recreational  work 
background,  must  be  sympathetic. 

4.  After  Care  Worker  and  general  Inves- 

tigator— mature  Jewish  young  woman 
with  case-work  experience. 
Only  people  with  strong  pleasing  person- 
alities and  with  potential  executive  ability 
will  be  considered. 

Good  salaries  and  good  prospects  for 
right  persons.  . 

Apply  to  E.  TROTZKEY,  Supt.,  1550  S. 
Albany  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  Alert  men  and  women  in 
every  community  to  represent  The  Nation 
— America's  oldest  and  largest  liberal 
weekly.  Our  circulation  is  on  the  up-curve 
and  our  commissions  are  as  liberal  as  our 
editorial  policy.  Whether  you  want  extra 
money  for  extra  pleasures  or  a  steady 
addition  to  your  income,  you  can  earn  it 
by  making  friends  for  The  Nation.  For 
further  information  address  Department  12, 
The  Nation,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City. 

MEN  WANTED 

MEN  interested  in  advancing  in  the 
field  of  institution  and  social  work  are 
wanted  as  students  in  The  National  Train- 
ing School  for  Institution  Executives  and 
Other  Workers.  See  classified  Ad  on 
Page  575. 


Workers   Available    Now ! 


Institution*:  Superintendents  and  assistants,  Children's  supervisors  and  matrons  Teachers 
Nurses,  Housekeepers,  Dietitians,  etc. 

HotaUalt!  Superintendents  and  assistants,  Physicians,  Trained  Nurses,  Medical  Social 
workers,  R.N.,  Dietitians,  Admitting  Officers,  Technicians,  Psychiatric  Social  workers 
Occupational  Therapists  and  Office  Assistants. 

Our  service  to  employers  ii  without  charge.      Communicate  by  letter  or  telephone. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE  DIVISION 

of  the 

EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

GERTRUDE  D.  HOLMES,  Director 

100    East    Forty-second    Street  Aoency    Telephone 

Ashland  6000 


New  York,   N.  Y. 


COLLEGIATE  SERVICE, 

Inc. 

Occupational  Bureau  for  College  If  omen 

11    East  44th  Street 
New  York  City 

Social    Work'   Dcpt.    in   charge  of   Pauline   R. 

Strode,     Ph.B.     University     of     Chicago    and 

graduate    of    Chicago    School    of    Civics    and 

Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE  R.   STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 

18    EAST    4isr    STREET,    NEW    You 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


WANTED 

WOMAN:  Capable  executive,  ex- 
perienced, for  Director  of  Hospital 
Social  Service  Department.  Hospital 
now  undergoing  considerable  expan- 
sion program.  Write  fully,  stating 
age,  education,  training  and  experi- 
ence. Maurice  Dubin,  Mt.  Sinai  Hos- 
pital, Fifth  and  Reed  Sts.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


WANTED:  Secretary,  as  head  of  depart- 
ment dealing  with  group  and  community 
activities  in  foreign  communities  by  October 
first.  6192  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Headworker  for  small,  well 
equipped  settlement  house  in  New  York 
City.  Applications  will  be  treated  in  con- 
fidence and  should  give  detailed  informa- 
tion regarding  age,  salary  desired,  experi- 
ence, training,  education  and  aims.  6200 
SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT  required  by  Jew- 
ish Home  to  take  care  of  boys  from  8  to  16 
years  of  age.  State  education,  age,  and 
experience.  6201  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXECUTIVE,  at  present  engaged  as 
executive  director  large  institution,  New 
York  City;  available  responsible  posi- 
tion administrative  business  management. 
Highly  educated,  speaks  several  languages, 
creative  ideas,  systematizer.  Forceful. 
Thorough  knowledge  music  (piano,  di- 
recting, sight  reading),  expert  typist.  Mar- 
ried. 36  years  of  age.  One  daughter  fif- 
teen. Would  consider  maintenance.  Wife 
expert  house  manager.  Highest  credentials. 
6183  SURVEY. 


POSITION  as  Superintendent  in  small 
institution  for  boys,  have  had  fifteen  years 
experience.  Can  furnish  splendid  refer- 
ences. 6193  SURVEY. 
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"Home  -  Making   as   a   Profession" 

It  a  SO-pp    111.  handbook— It's  FREE.     Home-study 

Domestic   Science   courses,   for   teachinc.    Institution 

management,   etc..   and  for  home  making   efficiency. 

An.   School   ot   Home  Economies.  849  E.  58th  St..  Chlcaif 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WOMAN  of  long  experience,  recreation 
work  wants  part  time  position  in  dra- 
matics, folk  or  ball  room  dancing  in  New 
York  City  or  Chicago.  Address  6190 
SURVEY. 

COMMUNITY  CENTER  EXECUTIVE 
(Jewish)  available  for  part-time,  settle- 
ment, community  or  synagogue  center  in 
New  York  City.  Ten  years  experience. 
College  graduate.  Graduate  social  work 
study.  6196  SURVEY. 

COLLEGE      GRADUATE,      A.B.      and 

A.M.  degrees,  experience  in  case  work  and 
as  office  secretary,  wishes  position  as  case 
or  settlement  worker  in  South.  6189  SURVEY. 

SUCCESSFUL  WOMAN  EXECUTIVE 
(Jewish).  Twelve  years  experience.  High- 
est credentials.  Will  be  available  after 
October  ist  to  direct  settlement,  center  or 
orphan  home.  Apply  6155  SURVEY. 

REGISTERED  NURSE,  experienced  in 
care  of  children  and  institutional  work 
desires  position  where  such  experience  will 
prove  an  asset.  Children  needing  conva- 
lescent care,  or  motherless  children. 
Suburbs  of  New  York  preferred.  Available, 
after  September  first.  Address  Box  6173 
SURVEY. 

MIDDLE-AGED  MARRIED  MAN  de- 
sires position  as  executive  in  orphanage 
or  small  school  for  delinquent  children. 
Has  completed  course  of  training  in  in- 
stitution work.  Excellent  references  avail- 
able. 6157  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Position  by  young  college 
woman  with  several  years  experience  as 
assistant  superintendent  in  large  institu- 
tion. Graduate  dietitian.  Special  ability 
with  girls.  Can  put  institution  on  feet 
financially  if  behind  on  budget.  Excellent 
references.  6162  SURVEY. 

SINGLE,  middle  aged  poultryman, 
thoroughly  experienced,  open  for  position. 
Knows  gardening  and  care  of  lawns; 
handy  with  tools,  also  painting.  Excellent 
references.  6179  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  desires  po- 
sition as  Resident  Director  or  Executive 
Secretary  in  Settlement,  Community  Center 
or  Girls'  Club.  6147  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Position  in  settlement  or  in- 
stitution by  boys'  worker  with  five  years 
experience.  A.B.  degree.  Wife  has  teach- 
ing and  settlement  experience.  Can  do 
light  work.  6171  SURVEY. 

MAN,  36,  college  graduate,  executive, 
adaptable,  varied  experience,  fourteen 
years  constructive  social  work  with  large 
Jewish  organization,  available  for  institu- 
tional work  or  welfare  organization.  6199 
SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  teacher,  desires  part 
time  resident  position  in  settlement  or  in- 
stitution in  or  very  near  New  York  City. 
6204  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN  desires  preventive  and 
after  care  work  with  juveniles  or  director 


after  care  worK  witn   juveniles  or  i 
in  settlement,  well  trained,  progressive,  ex- 
perienced worker.    6195  SURVEY. 


MORE  than  an 
employment 
bureau.  An  ex- 
change of  advice 
and  information 
between  workers 

and  agencies  in  the 

fields  of  social  work  and  public  health 
nursing. 

WANTED  NOW 

Headworlcer, settlement,  middle  vest. 
Organizerand  executive, Ep:icop«lian 

preferred,  touth. 
Visitor,  children's  agency,  eait. 
Organizer,  employment  work  for 

handicapped,  middle  west. 
School  nurse,  middle  west. 
Asst.  director,  visiting  nurse, east. 
County  nurse,  west  coast. 


in\ 

(Agency) 

j;o  EAST  Mnd  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


TRAINED,  competent  executive;  man 
of  proven  ability,  desires  change.  Now 
superintendent  of  large  city  welfare  organ- 
ization, with  27  paid  workers.  Possesses 
initiative,  experienced  in  Welfare  activi- 
ties. 6188  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  teacher,  desires  resi- 
dent position  in  institution  in  or  about 
New  York.  6202  SURVEY. 

A  SUPERINTENDENT,  a  college  grad- 
uate with  wide  experience  with  Delinquent 
and  Dependent  Boys  will  be  available  in 
the  near  future.  Familiar  with  every  de- 
tail of  institution  work,  farm,  shop,  school 
and  recreational  activities.  Experience  has 
been  in  State  and  private  institutions.  6159 
SURVEY. 


WORKERS   ALL 

In  the  Social  Field 

EXECUTIVES  O 

ASSISTANTS  • 

Whether  you  want  a  change  of  posi- 
tion, or  would  like  just  to  see  what 
you  miff/it  get,  read  the  classified  ad- 
vertisements in  the  Survey  Graphic 
and  Survey.  They  will  keep  you  in- 
formed of  various  matters  such  as 
salaries,  vacancies,  etc. 


BACK  NUMBERS 
WANTED 

If  you  have  no  further  need  for 
your  Surveys  of  the  following  dates, 
will  you  be  good  enough  to  return 
them  for  our  use? 

1928 
January   I 

1927 

March  i 
April  i 
May   15 
June    Graphic 


Do  You  Know  the  Need 


-for  trained   executive  and  other 


workers    in    institutions? 

Do  you  realize  the  constant  demand 
from  Boards  of  Directors  for  practi- 
cally trained  workers  to  fill  important 
positions? 

The  new  National  Training  School 
for  Institution  Executives  and  other 
Workers  at  the  Children's  Village, 
Dobbs  Ferry,  offers  practical,  techni- 
cal training,  for  this  field. 

The  first  and  only  school  of  its  type 
in  the  country. 

Warmly  endorsed  by  State  Depart- 
ments of  Welfare  and  Boards  of  In- 
stitutional Control. 

Fall  Course  of  Twelve  Weeks  Opens 
October  i,  1928.  Registration  Naia  Open. 

For  further  information  address 
LEON    C.    FAULKNEK,   Managing   Director 

THE    NATIONAL   TRAINING 
SCHOOL 

FOR     INSTITUTION      EXECUTIVES 

AND    OTHER    WORKERS 
Dobbs    Ferry-on- Hudson,    New    York 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that 
w«  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheaper 
than  you  can  in  your  own  office. 

Let  us  estimate  on  your  next  job 

Webster  Letter  Addressing  & 
Mailing  Company 

34th  Street   at  8th   Avenue 

Lackawanna   1 830 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 
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Ask  The  Survey  about  Ui  ! 


Classified  Advertisements 

should  reach  the  offices  of 

The  Survey 

as  follows: 

For   Graphic  number,    loth   of   the 
month    preceding    publication    date. 

For   Midmonthly,    a8th    of    month 
preceding  publication  date. 


SURVEY) 


APARTMENTS 
FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 


For  those  who  must  have  refined 
surroundings,  there  are  2,  3  and  4- 
room  apartments  for  sale  and  for 
rent  at  the  East  River;  offering  fire- 
places, refrigeration,  roof  garden, 
superb  views.  Moderate  prices.  Ris- 
ing values.  Ten  Mitchell  Place,  Beek- 
nan  Hill,  New  York  City.  Agent: 
B.  S.  GEARY,  25  West  44th  St.  Murray 
Hill  4120. 


APARTMENT  TO  SHARE 

WANTED:  A  young  man  interested  in 
recreational  work  to  share  a  four-room 
apartment  with  two  other  men  in  a  model 
tenement  house  for  $12  a  month  plus  two 
periods  of  work  per  week.  Telephone 
Drydock  9099.  6197  SURVEY. 

FOR  THE  HOME 


SOCIAL  AGENCIES  TAKE 
NOTICE 


A  I  arop  Rrirlr  Hmice  Spacious   grounds,    at- 

H  Large  BTOK  nouse  tractive  n<.ighb0rhood, 

in  a  wide-awake  Mid-Western  city  will  be 
given  to  a  reliable  organization  representing 
church  or  charitable  interests  for  one-third 
of  the  actual  cost  price.  Account  of  organi- 
zation activities  should  be  presented.  6198 
SURVEY. 


New   Hampshire 

RENT   A   VACATION   COTTAGE 

in  quiet  New  Hampshire  hills.  Equipped 
for  six.  Rent  $40  a  month.  Olive  Cadbury, 
Council  of  Social  Agencies.  Indianapolis 


PAMPHLETS 


in' 


4J1«    Bradley,    fimoue   expert, 
aoowi  just  how  to  make  home 
oeoking.     cake-making,     candy 
making  dre  bu  proflta.  How  to 
eater,  run  profitable  TEA    ROOMS. 
MM«T  Inna.  Cafeterias,  etc. — orer  51  wan 
u   Make    Money  I    Write   today   for   lllua. 
bMklot   "Cooklni   tor  Profit."   It'l   FRE». 

AMiieM  Sekeel  rf  Be«e  £<«••».  849  L  58*  Street  Oicaii 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate 
lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertisements 
eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including 
Address  or  box  number.  Minimum  charge, 
first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders. 
Discounts  5%  on  three  insertions;  10%  on 
six  insertions. 

Address    Advertising    Department 

THE  SURVEY 

112    East    19th    Street,    New   York   City 


CAVDY  MAKING  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice 
Bradley,  illus.  folder  describing  home- 
study  course,  with  "work  sheet"  formu- 
las, sales  plans,  equipment,  etc.,  for 
APPROVED  Home-Made  Candies;  free 
with  sample  "work  sheet".  Am.  Sch.  of 
Economics,  5772  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

JUNIOR  Crvics  collects  news  and  views  of 
scattered  causes  of  youth's  self-govern- 
ment throughout  America.  "Outlook" 
size,  monthly,  dollar  per  year,  edited  by 
Junior  Republic  graduate.  Box  381, 
Litchfield,  Conn. 

"TRAINING  FOR  LEADERSHIP,  A  Practical 
Program  Based  Upon  Many  Years  of 
Experience."  Philip  L.  Seman,  Jewish 
People's  Institute,  3500  Douglas  Blvd., 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Single  Copy  $.50. 


PERIODICALS 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 


Nevertheless,  the  labor  turn- 
over was  of  such  serious  pro- 
portions that  it  commanded 
the  attention  of  the  entire 
organization.  After  a  thorough 
study  of  the  situation  it  was 
discovered  that  living  conditions  in  the  city  were  not  good,  public 
health  was  not  properly  safeguarded,  facilities  had  not  been  pro- 
vided for  proper  use  of  leisure  time  and  many  other  factors 
which  are  known  to  make  a  more  contented,  stable  force  were 
lacking.  The  corporation  immediately  went  at  the  task  of  bet- 
tering these  conditions  and  found  a  ready  response  in  lower  turn- 
over and  thus  lower  costs.  The  earning  capacity  of  the  com- 
pany was,  of  course,  raised  to  a  higher  level  as  a  result. 

Nobody  wants  to  live  where  there  are  not  adequate  hospital 
facilities,  proper  sanitation  and  recreational  and  intellectual 
opportunities.  The  returns  which  come  to  a  corporation  from 
better  social  conditions,  are  so  positive  and  unmistakable  that 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  whether  or  not  participation  in 
community  activities  is  profitable,  from  a  purely  selfish 
dollar-and-cent  viewpoint.  The  experience  of  many  of  our 
corporations  in  personnel  and  community  work,  the  activities 
of  many  of  our  insurance  companies  in  work  of  this  sort  are  a 
great  tribute  to  their  business  sagacity  as  well  as  to  their 
humanitarian  instincts. 

In  considering  the  relationship  of  a  corporation  to  community 
welfare  there  is  or.e  factor  which  is  rarely  mentioned.  It  is 
the  part  which  the  corporation  staff  should  and  very  often 
does  play  in  personally  helping  to  work  out  these  problems. 
In  my  home  city  the  greatest  assistance  is  given  all  movements 
looking  to  civic  betterment  by  the  executives  and  personnel  of 
the  plants.  Many  of  them  serve  on  boards  of  directors  and 
committees  and  hundreds  annually  take  part  in  the  community 
chest  campaign.  Many  of  them  are  young  men  and  they  all 
bring  to  this  work  a  fresh  point  of  view,  a  trained  and  searching 
analysis  of  the  problems  presented  and  tremendous  vigor  in 
putting  things  across. 

In  spite  of, the  fact  that  financial  participation  seems  the 
point  most  often  stressed,  it  would  appear  to  be  an  open 
question  whether  this  type  of  service  is  not  more  valuable 
than  just  dollar-support  of  a  project.  It  brings  to  social  work 
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a  young,  keen  point  of  view, 
one  that  must  be  "shown,"  and 
it  builds  the  corporation  into 
the  community  life  as  nothing 
else  will.  Of  course  the  ideal 
situation  is  to  have  both  types 

of  support — financial  and  personal,  and  it  is  my  belief  that 
this  is  coming  with  great  rapidity  in  our  American  communities. 
Corporations  are  not  slow  to  accept  responsibility,  but  they 
must  be  "shown."  The  result  should  be  helpful  to  all. 

One  other  factor  should  be  mentioned.  As  every  one  knows, 
a  corporation  is  allowed  to  deduct  as  expense  in  figuring  income 
tax,  payments  on  account  of  plant  welfare  work,  taxes,  etc., 
hut  not  contributions  to  such  organizations  as  community 
chests.  Part  of  the  tax  which  is  paid  may  be  doing  exactly  the 
type  of  work  done  by  community  chest  agencies,  but  the  former 
;i>ay  be  deducted  and  the  latter  not.  Individuals  get  credit  for 
contributions,  but  not  corporations.  More  and  more  are  cor- 
porations coming  to  consider  that  payments  to  community 
chests  and  like  organizations  are  part  of  the  expense  of  doing 
business  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  as  deductible  expense 
items  as  such.  There  is  a  direct  return  to  a  corporation  from 
a  contented,  prosperous  staff  and  the  work  of  a  privately 
financed  hospital  contributes  to  this  return  in  exactly  the  same 
way  that  an  efficient  public  health  department  does.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  they  should  be  considered  alike  by  the  govern- 
ment for  income-tax  purposes,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  this  can 
be  adjusted  in  the  not  distant  future. 

One  might  go  further,  especially  in  quoting  the  words  of 
such  men  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover,  who  spoke  at 
the  Citizens'  Conference  on  Community  Welfare  in  Washing- 
ton in  February.  Mr.  Hoover  pointed  out  that  "All  these 
things  are  the  tests  of  the  spiritual  development  of  men  and 
communities."  Further,  that  "no  civili7ation  can  stand  which 
disregards  the  things  of  the  spirit  and  the  test  of  real  progress 
of  a  nation  is  the  standard  of  moral  and  spiritual  force  in  our 
national  life."  It  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  workaday  cor- 
poration activity  to  the  ideas  quoted  above,  but  the  corporations 
which  are  recognizing  the  intangible  values  in  their  relation- 
ships with  their  staffs  and  their  communities  are  the  ones 
which  are  building  soundly  for  the  future  of  American  industry. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

SK.  RATCLIFFE,  well-known  to  Survey  readers 
as   a  keen   and  timely  interpreter  of  British  po- 
^    litical    events,    has    recently   joined    the   staff   of 
The   New  Statesman.    His   present   article    (page 
579)    was   prepared,   he  writes   us,   in  the   light   of  two 
developments  of  importance:  "the  new  Left  Wing  revolt, 
and  then  a  turn  in  the  Tory  Party  which  has  made  it 
seem  as  though  we  may  be  in  for  a  political  crisis  before 
the  general  election  comes  in  sight." 

SURVEY  READERS  who  recall  Miss  YOUMANS'  story, 
Opportunity  Night,  in  The  Survey  of  September  i, 
1927,  will  welcome  this  account  of  another  phase  of  the 
night  life  of  Chicago  children,  which  she  sees  through  her 
work  as  director  of  the  child-labor  department  of  the 
Juvenile  Protective  Association  of  that  city.  Page  581. 

DR.  RENE'  SAND  served  during  the  War  in  his  native 
Belgium  as  head  of  a  military  hospital.  He  first 
came  to  this  country  to  attend  the  International  Child 
Welfare  Conference  in  1919,  and  has  been  a  frequent 
visitor  since.  Dr.  Sand  acted  as  secretary  of  the  First 
International  Conference  of  Social  Work,  which  he  re- 
ports for  us,  page  583. 

DR.    ALICE   E.   JOHNSON    discusses   the    danger   of 
bringing  up  our  children  to  be   "different,"  on  the 
basis  of  her  wide  experience  as  a  practicing  psychiatrist 
(page   589).     She  is   also  clinical   professor  of  psychiatry 
at  the  Women's  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia. 

HERBERT  L.   LOMBARD,  M.D.,  is  epidemiologist  of 
the     Massachusetts     State     Department    of     Health. 
Page  591. 


CAPITOLA    PINCHES    ALLEN    is    doing    graduate 
study  at  the   University   of  Washington,   and   occa- 
sionally  works    as    a    volunteer    for   the    Social    Welfare 
League  of  Seattle.    Page  593. 

"T  T     P.  K."  is   a   social   worker  who  has  known   New 
JTT«  Bedford  closely  for  some  fourteen  years.   Page  594. 

SYLVIA  CHATFIELD  BATES,  who  was  for  some 
years  a  teacher  of  English  in  secondary  schools, 
is  doubtless  known  to  many  Survey  readers  as  a  novelist 
and  short-story  writer.  Her  latest  novel,  That  Magic 
Fire,  was  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  this  month.  She 
sends  her  article  (page  597)  from  the  MacDowell  Colony 
in  Peterborough,  N.  H.,  where  she  is  at  work  on  another 
story. 

MARGARET    NAUMBURG   is    an   occasional   writer 
and  lecturer  on  various  phases  of  the  "new"  edu- 
cation.   She  is  now  in  France,  where  she  plans  to  spend 
some  months  in  study  and  travel.    Page  598. 

•"THOMAS  D.  ELIOT,  formerly  of  the  department  of 
A  sociology  at  Northwestern  University,  is  to  join  the 
faculty  of  Pomona  College,  California,  this  fall.  Page  601. 

EDWIN   G.   EKLUND   is   director   of   the   Council   of 
Social  Agencies  in  Springfield,  Illinois.    Page  603. 

HOW  Cleveland  finds  out  about  its  city,  and  how  it  is 
trying  to  put  its  civic  resources  for  beauty  and 
learning  at  the  service  of  all  its  people,  are  told  in  two 
articles  by  Clevelanders  which  are  crammed  with  sug- 
gestions for  other  enterprising  communities.  (Page  605.) 
HOWARD  WHIPPLE  GREEN  is  secretary  of  the  Cleveland 
Health  Council  and  in  charge  of  its  research  and  sta- 
tistics. MILDRED  CHADSEY  is  director  of  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Association  of  Cleveland. 

DOROTHY    WYSOR    is    executive    secretary    of    the 
Travelers'  Aid  Society  of  Los  Angeles.    Her  paper 
(page   612)    is   based  on   an   address  before  the   annual 
meeting  of  the   National   Association   of  Travelers'   Aid 
Societies  at  Memphis. 

FOR  permission  to  publish  The  Romanzas  Train  Senora 
Nurse,  by  Alice  Evans  Cruz,  which  appeared  in  The 
Survey  of  August  i,  and  Tell  It  to  the  Iceman,  by 
Virginia  Conklin,  in  the  issue  of  August  15,  The  Survey 
is  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  editors  of  The  Public 
Health  Nurse.  By  regrettable  oversight,  this  acknowl- 
edgment was  omitted  at  the  time  of  their  publication. 
Both  stories  received  honorable  mention  in  the  prize 
story  contest  conducted  by  The  Public  Health  Nurse 
during  the  spring. 
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British  Labor's  New  Program 


By  S.  K.  RATCLIFFE 


A  CERTAIN  assembly  in  Kansas  City  ten  years  ago 
/\  is  one  of  my  vivid  memories.  It  was  the  annual 

Z»A  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  held  amid 
/  \_  the  most  difficult  circumstances  of  the  last  year 
"*  of  the  War,  and  the  program  committee  asked 
me  to  explain  the  new  program  of  the  British  Labor  Party 
which  at  that  distracted  time  was  arousing  great  curiosity 
throughout  the  world.  I  did  it,  as  I  remember,  in  a  half- 
hour's  speech,  and  then  and  for  a  year  or  more  afterwards 
I  was  interested  to  note  how  keen  and  widespread  was  the 
discussion  provoked  by  a  manifesto  sent  out  by  a  political 
party  in  England,  a  party  which  was  not  then  supposed  to 
be  nearing  the  hour  of  taking  control  of  the  government. 

Well,  the  pamphlet — which  bore  the  title  Labor  and  the 
New  Social  Order — was  a  fine  statement  and  appeal.  It 
was  written  by  Sidney  Webb  in  a  single  concentrated  effort 
of  mind  and  pen,  with  a  glow  of  eloquent  conviction  which 
those  who  know  Mr.  Webb  only  from  the  newspaper  cari- 
catures of  him  had  no  reason  to  expect.  It  was  brief,  direct, 
and  entirely  lucid.  Everywhere  people  were  impressed  and 
captured  by  it,  and  I  think  it  met  with  an  especially  cordial 
response  from  the  forward-looking  men  and  women  of  the 
colleges  and  churches.  It  did  service  as  an  informing  and 
clarifying  instrument,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  had  much 
to  do  with  the  creation  of  the  friendly  atmosphere  amid 
which,  in  1924,  Ramsay  MacDonald,  took  office  as  prime 
minister. 

Labor  and  the  New  Social  Order  was  a  document  of 
1918,  the  most  encouraging  party  utterance  heard  as  the 
War  was  drawing  to  an  end.  No  one  can  have  imagined 
that  during  its  short  spell  of  office  the  Labor  Government 
could  do  much,  or  indeed  anything  measurable,  towards  the 
fulfilment  of  its  program.  For  that  very  short  interval — • 
eight  months — it  was  in  office  without  voting-power.  At  the 
first  sign  of  its  wishing  to  give  legislative  effect  to  any  part 
of  its  scheme  of  economic  reconstruction,  the  two  other  par- 


ties would  have  combined  to  bring  about  its  overthrow.  Of 
that  there  was  no  doubt.  But  four  years  have  now  passed 
since  the  Labor  Party  ceased  to  be  responsible  for  the  gov- 
ernment. A  Conservative  administration  has  held  office 
with  an  immense  majority;  the  opposition  parties  have  been 
nowhere.  In  these  years,  until  the  present  summer,  the 
Liberals  alone  have  been  active  in  program  making.  With 
Lloyd  George  it  is  a  favorite  activity,  and  the  large  polit- 
ical funds  of  which  that  restless  politician  has  command 
make  it  easy  for  him  to  finance  a  research  department  and 
to  employ  the  corps  of  energetic  men  who  have  produced 
the  successive  Liberal  schemes  of  reconstruction,  agrarian 
and  industrial.  Meanwhile,  Ramsay  MacDonald  and  his 
colleagues  have  laid  themselves  open  to  the  criticism  that  they 
were  not  competing  with  the  Liberals,  were  allowing  their 
case  to  go  by  default,  and  they  were  told  that,  unless  they 
bestirred  themselves  they  would  find  the  general  election  of 
1929  coming  upon  them  before  the  rank  and  file  of  Labor 
had  been  provided  with  a  fighting  program. 

The  answer  to  this  criticism  is  now  available  in  the  shape 
of  a  fifty-page  pamphlet,  Labor  and  the  Nation,  issued  by  the 
Labor  Party  in  cooperation  with  the  trade  unions.  It  is 
at  present  a  draft  only,  to  be  submitted  to  the  party  con- 
ference in  October,  every  affiliated  body  having  the  right  to 
propose  amendments. 

THE  new  program  offers  various  points  of  contrast  with 
the  manifesto  of  ten  years  ago.  It  is,  for  one  thing,  much 
larger  and  more  detailed.  It  could  not  be  a  duplication  of 
its  famous  predecessor.  That  was  a  statement  of  aims  in 
general  terms  and  a  rousing  popular  appeal.  The  Labor 
Party  has  since  been  in  office.  It  had  to  keep  in  mind  the 
certainty  that  the  public  would  read  the  present  manifesto 
with  one  main  purpose — namely,  to  find  out  what  it  is  that 
Ramsay  MacDonald  and  his  colleagues  intend  to  do,  or  to 
attempt,  in  the  not  improbable  event  of  their  being  called 
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upon  to  form  a  second  Labor  government.  Therefore  the 
manifesto  had  to  be  a  collective  effort :  not  the  eloquent  call 
of  a  single  intellectual  leader,  but  a  considered  utterance  of 
the  party's  executive  group.  Readers  familiar  with  the  style 
of  the  more  influential  labor  writers  will  be  able  to  find 
traces  of  certain  minds.  They  may  say:  "This  is  the  cool 
sense  of  Arthur  Greenwood;  that  is  the  fervor  of  Ramsay 
MacDonald ;  that,  again,  could  only  have  come  from  the 
fine  mind  and  masterly  pen  of  R.  H.  Tawney."  And  they 
would  probably  be  quite  near  the  mark.  But  the  important 
thing  is  that  Labor  and  the  Nation  is  the  party  program,  the 
authoritative  announcement  of  what  England  is  to  expect 
when  the  day  comes — as  certain  a  day,  almost,  as  next  Christ- 
mas— when  a  Labor  prime  minister  is  once  again  seated  in 
Downing  Street. 

THE  authors  of  the  pamphlet  deemed  it  necessary  to 
begin  with  an  attack  upon  the  Baldwin  government,  for 
its  failure  especially  to  grapple  with  the  grave  problems  of 
industry,  unemployment,  and  taxation.  Next  they  make  a 
passing  reference  to  the  Liberal  Party  schemes  of  social  re- 
construction, pausing  only  to  remark  that  these  contain  a 
reluctant  admission  of  the  necessity  of  certain  principles  for 
which  Labor  has  long  stood.  They  affirm  that  the  mission 
of  the  Labor  Party  is  to  initiate  and  control  the  transition 
to  a  new  era,  an  inevitable  revolution  that  must  if  possible 
be  pacific.  They  say: 

While  its  eyes  are  on  the  future,  its  feet  are  firmly  planted 
on  the  ground  of  today.  Its  policy  is  no  patchwork  of  odds 
from  this  party  and  ends  from  that,  hastily  thrown  together  in 
the  hope  of  recapturing  the  votes  of  a  disillusioned  electorate. 
It  is  designed  for  the  practical  necessities  of  a  world  econom- 
ically unified  and  dependent  for  its  welfare  on  the  deliberate 
adaptation  of  industrial  power  to  social  purposes,  in  which  the 
fabric  of  civilization  is  threatened  equally  by  the  imperialism 
that  would  sacrifice  the  well-being  of  humanity  to  vulgar 
dreams  of  national  self-aggrandizement,  and  by  the  materialism 
that  subordinates  the  finer  potentialities  of  man's  nature  to  the 
worship  of  obsolete  property  rights  and  the  pursuit  of  divi- 
dends. It  rests  on  the  faith  that  love  is  stronger  than  hate, 
reason  more  potent  than  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  a  decent 
regard  for  the  common  interests  of  mankind  a  surer  basis  for 
a  stable  society  than  the  arrogance  of  dominant  classes  or  the 
jealous  ambitions  of  contending  nations. 

They  proceed  to  summarize  the  chief  aims  of  the  party: 

1.  To  secure  to  every  member  of  the  community  the  stand- 
ards of  living  necessary  for  a  healthy  life  necessary  to  a  healthy 
and  self-respecting  existence. 

2.  To  convert  industry  from   a  sordid   struggle   for  private 
gain  into   a  cooperative   undertaking,  carried   on   for  the  com- 
munity and  amenable  to  its  control. 

3.  To  extend  rapidly  and  widely  those  forms  of  social  pro- 
vision— education,  public  health,  housing,  insurance,  pensions — 
in  the  absence  of  which  the  individual  is  the  sport  of  economic 
chance. 

4.  To  adjust  taxation  to  secure  that,  while  provision  is  made 
for  the   improvement  of  industry,   surpluses  created   by   social 
effort  shall  be  applied  for  the  good  of  all. 

5.  To  establish  peace,  freedom,  and  justice  by  removing  the 
root  causes   of  war — international   disputes — by    disarmament, 
and  by  renouncing  war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy. 

This  is  the  brief  and  general  statement  of  aims.  The 
detailed  application  made  in  the  second  part  of  the  manifesto 
is  more  precise  than  we  have  had  it  previously.  It  involves, 
needless  to  say,  a  denunciation  of  the  attempt  to  compete 


with  rival  nations  by  pushing  down  still  further  the  stand- 
ards of  the  English  worker.  The  Labor  Party  is  at  one 
with  the  American  view  in  this,  that  it  is  wholly  against  a 
policy  that  would  curtail  the  purchasing  power  of  the  home 
public  and  thereby  deprive  British  producers  of  their  most 
important  market.  The  party 

in  full  accordance  with  the  best  economic  opinion,  stands  for 
the  systematic,  universal,  and  thorough-going  application  of  the 
policy  of  fixing  minimum  standards  of  life  and  employment,  in 
such  a  way  as  at  once  to  safeguard  the  workers  against  the 
downward  pressure  of  unscrupulous  or  incompetent  employers 
and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  industrial  organization. 

Its  proposals  for  dealing  with  what  in  England  today  is 
the  terrible  and  chronic  evil  of  unemployment  comprise  the 
control  of  youthful  workers,  the  transference  of  labor  in 
seasonal  occupations,  and  a  large  scheme  for  the  development 
of  national  resources,  especially  of  roads;  one  main  ex- 
pedient being  the  creation  of  a  National  Economic  Com- 
mittee over  which  the  prime  minister  will  preside.  This 
part  of  the  program  affords  a  parallel  to  a  portion  of  the 
Liberal  plan,  wherein,  it  may  be  remarked,  the  proposals 
are  worked  out  with  greater  thoroughness — as,  for  example, 
in  the  matter  of  National  Economic  and  Industrial  Coun- 
cils. The  Labor  Party,  of  course,  is  far  more  drastic  when 
it  comes  to  the  problems  of  public  ownership  and  national 
control  of  the  great  productive  services — land,  coal  and 
power,  transport.  Here,  needless  to  say,  the  keyword  is 
Nationalization : 

Without  haste  but  without  rest,  with  careful  preparation, 
with  the  use  of  the  best  technical  knowledge  and  managerial 
skill,  and  with  due  compensation  to  the  persons  affected,  the 
Labor  Party  will  vest  their  ownership  in  the  nation,  and  their 
administration  in  authorities  acting  on  the  nation's  behalf.  .  .  . 
Confirmed  as  to  the  wisdom  of  its  policy  by  practical  experi- 
ence of  the  waste  and  inefficiency  of  private  ownership  in  in- 
dustries which,  whether  called  private  or  not,  are  essentially 
public  in  character,  the  Labor  Party  will  proceed  to  carry  it 
forward  with  the  utmost  rapidity  that  circumstances  allow. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  nationalization  of  transport 
and  the  unification  and  nationalization  of  the  coal  mines 
would  be  given  an  early  place  on  the  program;  while  agri- 
culture, "still  among  the  greatest  of  British  industries," 
would  be  brought  within  a  plan  of  national  scope  to  include 
security  of  tenure,  the  fixing  of  prices  for  produce,  and  the 
reorganization  of  the  home  meat  supply. 

FOR  the  general  reader,  more  interested  in  ideas  and 
movements  than  in  the  details  of  a  single  nation's  pro- 
gram, the  last  twenty  pages  of  the  pamphlet  will  be  far 
more  attractive  than  the  first  portion.  Here  he  will  find 
a  statement  of  the  greater  needs  of  the  nation  of  today  and 
tomorrow,  and  will  recognize  the  ground  and  the  atmos- 
phere as  similar  to  that  of  Labor  and  the  New  Social  Order ; 
and  he  will  find,  moreover,  a  clear  and  fine  declaration  of 
the  aims  of  Labor  in  respect  of  the  wider  British  Common- 
wealth and  the  problems  of  international  peace.  The  final 
paragraph  is  as  follows: 

To  its  faith  in  personal  liberty  and  social  equality  it  joins, 
what  is  no  less  essential  to  a  civilized  society,  the  conviction 
that  the  law  of  life  is  cooperation,  and  that  the  progress  of 
mankind  is  to  be  achieved,  not  through  the  struggle  for  personal 
gain  or  individual  self-aggrandizement,  but  by  the  deliberate 
organization  of  the  resources  of  the  whole  community  in  the 
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service  of  all.  It  is  on  such  foundations,  the  Labor  Party 
holds,  that  the  socialist  commonwealth  of  the  future  must  be 
built.  It  appeals  to  men  and  women  of  good-will  in  all  classes 
of  the  community  to  aid  it  to  accomplish  that  indispensable  task. 

There  are  certain  aspects  of  this  whole  business  of  plan- 
ning for  the  remolding  of  England — from  the  equalitarian 
national  housekeeping  of  Bernard  Shaw  in  The  Intelligent 
Woman's  Guide,  to  this  manifesto  of  the  Labor  Party — 
which  are  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  which  seem  to  me 
to  present  some  difficulties  that  are  not  by  any  means 
sufficiently  discussed.  I  should  like  to  recur  to  them  in 
a  later  article.  Here,  in  conclusion,  I  will  say  only  a 
few  words  about  another  matter,  a  matter  of  immediate 
concern. 

Fine  programs  of  reconstruction  are,  necessarily,  the  work 
of  the  few,  the  small  group  of  leaders  and  thinkers.  It  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
interest  they  create  in  the  rank  and  file,  or  even  of  the  ex- 


tent to  which  they  influence  the  local  workers  in  the  party 
and  the  candidates  for  parliament.  How  far,  for  example, 
is  the  left-wing  movement  of  the  Independent  Labor  Party 
connected  in  any  way  with  the  national  program?  I  am 
disposed  to  answer  that  it  is  hardly  connected  at  all.  Max- 
ton  and  Cook,  who  are  disgusted  with  the  parliamentary 
Labor  Party,  and  markedly  hostile  to  the  leadership  of 
Ramsay  MacDonald,  are  rebellious  much  more  on  account 
of  method  and  of  pace  than  of  program.  They  are  evan- 
gelical missioners,  the  minor  prophets  of  the  movement. 
What  they  demand  is  socialism-in-our-time,  not  careful  plans 
for  making  the  transition  to  the  new  era.  That  is  the  weak- 
ness of  their  position  in  the  common-sense  world  of  British 
labor.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  the  strength  of  their 
appeal  to  the  great  mass  of  workers  disheartened  by  the 
degradation  of  their  standard  of  living  and  driven  to  despair, 
in  one  great  industry  after  another,  by  the  long  continuance 
of  casual  employment  or  of  no  work  at  all. 


Kindergartens  of  Crime 


By  F.  ZETA  YOUMANS 


THE  lower  level  of  a  Chicago  boulevard  some 
night  at  eight-thirty.  Trucks  back  up  to  a  long 
platform.  Boys  come  strolling  in — boys  fifteen, 
twelve,  ten  years  old.  They  clamber  up  to  the 
platfrom,  gather  into  close  groups,  bent  over,  con- 
centrated on  the  moment's  game.  They  light  cigarettes  and 
puff  away  at  them,  lounging  on  the  seats  of  the  trucks. 
Suddenly  activity  begins.  Bundles  of  papers  catapulting 
from  the  chutes.  The  trucks  are  quickly  loaded.  Out  they 
roar,  one  after  another,  and  on  each  truck,  boys — five,  ten, 
fifteen  boys  to  a  truck — little  and  big.  The  joy  of  it !  They 
cling  on  casually,  waving  unconcerned  arms  and  legs  at  the 
sides.  They  disappear  into  the 
night.  Riding  on  swift-going 
trucks  at  night.  Free  from  con- 
trol. Yet  controlled  for  the  sake 
of  circulation.  North,  east,  south 
west  they  are  carried,  irrespective 
of  where  they  live.  At  far- 
distant  corners,  one  after  another 
is  set  down,  each  with  his  quota 
of  papers  to  dispose  of.  Big  boys, 
fourteen  years  old,  maybe;  little 
boys  nine  or  ten.  At  I  A.  M.  the 
friendly  truck  returns.  Coffee 
and  sandwich  at  a  neighboring 
lunch-room.  Settle  accounts  with 
your  driver.  Fifty  cents,  a  dollar 
in  profits,  and  back  you  roar, 
picking  up  here  a  boy  and  there 
a  boy  until  all  are  accounted 
for. 

Fifteen  boys  to  your  truck. 
Five,  staying  at  home,  drop  off 
at  convenient  corners.  The  rest 
stay  on  the  trucks  to  roar  away 
through  the  lighted  empty  streets 
back  to  the  garage.  Two-thirty 
A.  M.:  In  a  little  upper  room  Shall  the  truant 


over  the  garage  games  are  already  in  progress.  Dice  click. 
Cards  are  shuffled  and  dealt.  Everybody  has  money  to 
wager — his  night's  profits.  Boys  and  more  boys  swarm  up- 
stairs to  take  part  in  or  watch  the  games.  There  are  coarse 
jokes  and  cursing.  There  is  money  lost  and  won.  "Benzine 
lost  his  week's  pay,"  the  word  goes  round.  Benzine  is 
twelve.  He  has  not  been  home  for  two  months.  Five  A.  M. : 
The  game  breaks  up.  The  gray  dawn  begins  to  show  over 
the  lake.  Time  to  go  to  bed.  On  the  table  in  the  little  upper 
room.  Under  the  table.  On  the  seats  of  the  big  trucks — 
silent  now,  bereft  of  power — in  the  bodies  of  the  trucks. 
One  by  one  the  boys,  big  and  little,  dispose  themselves  in 

the  most  convenient  places  for 
rest.  Sometimes  the  sleeping 
quarters  at  the  garage  are  so 
crowded  that  there  is  not  room 
for  all  of  the  boys,  so  they  go  to 
a  "hotel"  near  by  where  they  can 
have  a  night's  lodging  for  25 
cents.  The  story  of  the  number 
of  boys  sleeping  each  night, 
varied.  Twenty,  thirty,  forty 
boys  were  reported  at  different 
times.  Never  less  than  twenty. 
A  few  big  boys  over  sixteen, 
many  fourteen  and  under.  Al- 
ways some  little  ones. 

From  the  first  of  November, 
1927,  returns  on  this  method  of 
increasing  circulation  began  to 
come  in  at  the  Juvenile  Court. 
Boy  after  boy  came  before  Judge 
Bartelme  with  the  same  story. 
Truant  from  school.  Away  from 
home.  Working  at  night  for  the 
paper.  Sleeping  in  the  garage. 
One  meal  a  day  supplied  by  the 
Courtesy  The  Ounce,  New  York  manager  of  the  garage — coffee,  a 
defeat  the  school?  Hamburger  sandwich,  cookies  or 
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cake.  Hours  spent  in  the  cheap 
shows.  Other  hours  "hanging 
around  the  plant."  Raids  on 
lunch  wagons  for  food.  Early 
morning  foraging  for  break- 
fasts. Money  lost  at  gambling  ; 
filched  from  pockets  when 
asleep.  Three,  four  meals  a 
day,  all  the  same — coffee, 
sandwich,  cookies.  Boys  away 
from  home  months  at  a  time. 
Frantic  parents  besieging  the 
garage  to  be  turned  away  with 
gruff  denial  that  boys  were 
there.  Boys  with  new  shoes 
and  sheepskin  lined  coats,  the 
gift  of  the  garage  boss.  Boys 
all  without  money  for  their 
weeks  of  work,  all  filthy, 
some  in  need  of  delousing, 
some  too  sick  to  be  sent  to  the 
Parental  School  at  once.  Then 
a  check  was  made  at  the 
Parental  School.  Of  the  three 
hundred  boys  there,  more  than 
half — one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four — have  been  truant  from 
school,  away  from  home  and 
earning  their  way  by  news- 
paper selling.  All  of  these 
boys  were  under  sixteen.  Many 
of  them  were  seventh-  and 
eighth-grade  boys,  too  young 
to  be  granted  work  certifi- 
cates, bright  boys  who  had 
never  been  delinquent  before. 
From  November  until  Jan- 
uary, personal  conferences 
were  held  between  representa- 
tives of  the  Juvenile  Pro- 
tective Association  and  the 
assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  newspaper.  Letters  were 
exchanged.  Promises  were 
made.  But  still  the  boys  told 
the  same  story  in  court.  Finally,  after  another  Juvenile 
Protective  Association  conference  with  the  newspaper,  the 
garage  manager  was  invited  to  the  Juvenile  Court.  Even 
then  weeks  elapsed  before  the  final  order  was  given  and 
apparently  obeyed,  to  exclude  all  boys  under  sixteen  from 
sleeping  in  the  garage  or  about  the  plant.  Several  boys  are 
still  missing  from  home,  not  to  be  located.  But  the  steady 
stream  of  boys  from  the  night  newspaper  selling  to  the 
Parental  School  has  been  checked  for  the  present. 

NOW  it  is  frankly  admitted  by  newspaper  men  that  the 
drivers  of  these  night  trucks  are  of  the  roughest  possible 
element.  Gunmen,  inasmuch  as  many  of  them  are  armed 
with  a  miniature  machine  gun  small  enough  to  be  concealed 
in  a  pocket,  ready  to  shoot,  in  their  own  conferences,  at  a 
false  word  or  gesture  from  one  of  their  number.  Possibly 
not  gangsters  but  not  far  enough  removed  from  the  gangster 
to  be  tutors  of  small  boys.  That  they  are  lacking  in  all  sense 
of  responsibility  toward  the  community  or  the  boys  whom  they 
employ  goes  without  question.  These  men  are  the  night 
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Joseph 

Joseph  was  nine  in  March,  and  has  been  committed 
for  the  first  time  to  the  Parental  School  for  truancy. 
He  left  home  in  November  and  was  away  for  three 

months.  He  slept  in  the  T Garage  and  sold 

papers  from  9:30  p.m.  to  2  a.m.,  making  fifty  or 
sixty  cents  a  night.  Joseph  knows  not  the  sound  of  th. 

Sometimes  I  took  money  home  to  my  mudder.  She 

always  needs  money.  My  fader  died  eight  years 

ago.  My  mudder  cleans  a  building  at  night.  I  got 
tree  sisters,  one  older,  one  younger  dan  me.  Nobody 
works  except  my  mudder.  I  wanted  to  help  her  so 
I  went  sellin"  papers.  The  boss  promised  a  sheep- 
skin lined  coat  an"  big  boots  if  we  worked  till  Christ- 
mas. Sure  I  got  'em,  and  a  Christmas  basket  with 
lumber  jackets,  an"  dresses,  an"  underwear,  an"  meat, 
an"  candy  an"  peanuts  for  my  mudder  an'  sisters.  .  .  . 
Every  night  we  played  cards  an"  dice  upstairs  in  de 
garage — an'  in  de  trucks.  We  played  "66"  an"  "7j4". 
Sometimes  I  lost  all  my  money.  I  hid  fifty  cents  in 
my  shoe  for  food  the  next  day  an'  bet  de  rest.  Once 
I  won  $2.75.  I  was  afraid  to  go  to  sleep.  Awl  I 
was  afraid  of  gettin'  robbed.  Dey  rob  yer  when  yer 
asleep.  I  kep'  awake  till  five  an'  den  I  went  home 
an'  gave  de  money  to  my  sister.  .  .  .  Once  die  boys 
stole  de  money  I  hid  in  my  shoe.  Dey  play  tricks 
in  de  garage.  When  yer  sleepin'.  De  boys  dat  wake 
up  first.  Dey  set  fire  to  my  pants  once.  Dey  burned 
a  big  hole  in  hot"  legs.  Dey  cut  de  buttons  off  my 
pants.  .  .  .  A  lot  of  boys  robbed  candy  outen  a 
"Baby  Rut'  "  candy  store.  When  dey  needed  blankets 
— in  cold  wedder  dey  broke  windows  in  autos  and 
robbed  blankets.  Sometimes  a  whole  pile  of  boys 
ud  go  out  at  two  o'clock  to  rob  tings  out  of  cars. 
Dey'll  turn  up  de  seats  an'  take  tools,  an*  dey'd  find 
men's  gloves  an"  scarfs.  Dey'd  sell  'em  to  de  men 
'at  ran  de  lunch  cart  near  de  plant.  Once  a  lot  of 
boys  hid  in  de  horse  stable  on  Grand  Avenue — at  tree 
in  de  mornin" — an'  one  boy  went  out  an'  trew  a  stone 
an'  broke  a  window  in  a  lunch  room  acrost  de  street. 
Den  he  wistled  an'  all  de  boys  ran  out  of  de  stable 
an"  raided  de  lunch  room.  Dey  got  cigarettes  and 
cigars,  an'  candy,  an'  money  outen  de  cash  register. 
.  .  .  Naw,  I  didn't  save  anytin".  I  had  seven  cents 
when  de  cops  picked  me  up. 
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salesmen,  under  pressure  to 
dispose  of  a  constantly  in- 
creasing quota  of  newspapers. 
According  to  a  signed 
opinion  of  one  of  the  news- 
paper owners,  who  had  been 
informed  of  the  conditions, 
the  drivers  are  not  contribut- 
ing to  the  delinquency  of  the 
boys,  but  are  engaged  in  teach- 
ing them  a  skilled  trade,  far 
better  for  them  than  loafing 
about  the  streets.  Yet,  for 
three  months,  at  least,  this 
education  in  a  "skilled  trade" 
cost  the  city  fifty  dollars  a 
month  for  each  of  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  boys, 
who  had  given  up  education 
and  home  to  live  with  the 
gang.  The  city  paid  out  $2,460 
in  an  attempt  to  return  these 
children  to  normal  life.  The 
experiment  is  a  bold  one. 
What  home  could  compete  in 
fascination  with  the  lure  of 
night  rides  on  the  rushing 
trucks  with  that  undisciplined, 
nomadic  life  which  leaves  in 
many  cases  its  permanent 
stamp  on  the  child's  character? 
Here,  if  you  please,  is  re- 
cruiting ground  for  our  gangs 
and  our  criminals. 

For  years  the  Juvenile  Pro- 
tective Association  had  a  sim- 
ilar exploitation  to  face  with 
another  Chicago  newspaper. 
There,  too,  small  boys  were 
allowed  to  sleep  on  the  prem- 
ises and  were  led  into  all 
sorts  of  delinquencies.  There, 
too,  we  have  been  able  to 
check  the  worst  of  the  situa- 
tion. That  does  not  mean  that 
we  have  put  an  end  to  all  night  selling  on  the  part  of  small 
boys.  Illegal  employment  still  continues  on  the  part  of  both 
papers.  On  one  corner,  typical  of  many  others,  we  found  a 
well-dressed,  fine-appearing  boy  of  fifteen.  We  were  told 
he  was  the  newspaper  seller,  but  there  was  no  outward 
evidence.  He  is  snugly  seated  in  a  warm  shoe-shine  shop — 
selling  papers  exactly  as  Tom  Sawyer  got  his  fence  white- 
washed. Nineteen  children  were  doing  the  work,  outside  in 
the  bitterly  cold  night.  Five  of  them  were  girls  under  four- 
teen years  of  age.  (The  present  ordinance  forbids  street 
trading  to  girls  under  eighteen.)  Two  of  the  girls  were  his 
sisters.  The  other  fourteen  children  were  ten-,  nine-  and 
eight-year-old  boys,  working  for  the  magnificent  profit  of 
half  a  cent  a  paper.  Ten  were  about  all  they  could  dispose 
of  in  a  night.  The  older  boy  said  he  netted  two  dollars  a 
night  for  the  children's  work. 

Upon  the  presentation  of  these  facts,  the  Illinois  Child 
Labor  Committee  has  formed  a  sub-committee,  with  an 
officer  of  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  as  chairman, 
composed  of  local,  affiliated  organizations  to  secure  better 
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regulation  of  street  trades  in  Chicago.  The  plan  is  under 
way  and  we  hope  to  present  a  definite  program  in  the  near 
future.  That  such  conditions  are  even  permitted  to  be  tried 
in  Chicago  is  one  of  the  interesting  paradoxes  of  our  present 
way  of  living.  We  have  the  whole  of  our  respectable 
citizenry — even  the  world's  greatest  newspaper — crying  out 
against  crime,  against  our  inefficient  handling  of  criminals 
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before,  during  and  after  trial.  We  have  a  crime  commission, 
we  have  public  officers  committed  to  a  program  for  the 
suppression  of  crime.  We  have  newspapers  vivid  in  their 
denunciation  of  everybody  else's  delinquency  on  the  subject 
of  crime  and  criminals — and  we  find  them  running  and 
defending  efficient  all-night  kindergartens,  guaranteed  to 
teach  the  first  steps  of  a  criminal  career. 


The  International  Fortnight  in  Paris 


By  RENE  SAND 


cei 
on 


B{  taking  part  in  the  first  International  Social  Wel- 
fare Fortnight,  which  met  in  Paris,  July  2  to  13, 
six  thousand   men  and  women,   representing  fifty 
countries,  from  Soviet  Russia  to  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  from  Chile  to  Japan  and  Siam,  from 
Australia  to  Hungary  and   Turkey,   responded  to  the  call 
of  social  work  and  international  understanding.     Is  there  a 
better  proof  that  governments  are  expressing  the  common 
will  of  mankind  in  signing  covenants  for  peace  as  well  as 
international  agreements  for  fighting  evils  of  all  kinds? 

Imagine  an  ultra-modern  building  in  the  heart  of  the 
residential  part  of  Paris.  Five  auditoriums,  specially  con- 
structed for  ideal  acoustics,  house  the  section  meetings  and 
the  plenary  sessions.  A  gallery  offers  an  exhibit  of  posters, 
diagrams,  case-work  material. 

But  the  heart  of  the  congresses  is  the  vast  lobby,  in  which 
there  is  a  constant  passing,  grouping  and  regrouping  of 
delegates.  They  talk  intensely  and  cordially.  A  German 
explains  to  some  French  members  how  they  ought  to  make 
social  insurance  profitable  to  public  health.  A  Soviet  dele- 
gate unfolds  the  tale  of  the  village  "red  corner"  (community 
center)  and  of  the  "wall  newspaper,"  a  manuscript  poster, 
which  every  one  is  allowed  to  write  his  comments,  his 
questions,  his  answers.  An  Ukrainian  Red  Cross  official 
shows  how  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the  crippled 
is  realized  by  uniting  them  in  cooperative  unions.  Americans 
are  subjected  to  a  heavy  fire  of  questions  on  community 
chests,  social  surveys,  training  schools  for  social  work. 

Not  only  in  the  congress  itself,  but  in  the  numerous 
kindred  group  meetings,  dinners  and  other  parties,  the  same 
mood  prevailed.  When  the  French  social  workers  invited 
their  fellow-workers  from  abroad  to  a  luncheon,  a  German 
social  worker  replied  to  the  toast  "Our  Guests." 

Cooperation  was  the  motto  throughout — cooperation  be- 
tween nations,  and  also  between  specialists  and  groups.  The 
fortnight  united  the  four  Congresses  of  Housing  and  Town 
Planning,  of  Child  Welfare,  of  Statutory  and  Voluntary 
Assistance,  and  of  Social  Work.  The  Child  Welfare  Con- 
gress itself  was  organized  in  common  by  the  three  Interna- 
tional Child  Welfare  Unions,  which  hitherto  had  called 
their  own  separate  meetings.  The  four  congresses  sought 
a  common  material  expression  in  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion of  Housing  and  Social  Progress,  in  which  twenty 
nations  participated — a  very  interesting  show  indeed,  wholly 
modern  in  its  presentation  and  in  its  purpose. 

In  the  housing  section,  two  lessons  stand  out:  the  uni- 
versality of  the  town-planning  movement,  extending  to 
regional  planning  and,  in  Great  Britain,  almost  to  nation- 


wide planning;  second,  the  effort  to  house  decently  the 
poor  and  the  very  poor,  expressed  in  a  striking  way  by 
the  Austrian  exhibit.  Imagine  a  chess-board,  with  a  hun- 
dred cases:  94  are  empty;  an  electric  bulb  is  drawn  on  6 
cases.  This  represents  the  proportion  of  dwellings  lighted 
by  electricity,  before  the  War,  in  Vienna,  among  the  work- 
ing class.  Side  by  side,  another  chess-board  with  99  cases 
showing  an  electric  bulb:  the  present  situation  in  that 
same  poverty-stricken  capital  of  a  dwindled  country. 

In  the  social  section  of  the  exhibition,  a  series  of  six 
posters  depict  the  main  causes  of  poverty ;  from  each  one, 
arrows  lead  to  the  preventive  and  curative  remedies :  social 
work  visualized  in  a  nutshell.  A  model  child-welfare  center 
shows  the  continuity  of  effort  from  the  prospective  mother 
to  the  adolescent  boy  or  girl.  That  French  social  agencies, 
noted  for  their  individualism,  should  have  united  in  these 
two  common  exhibits,  is  not  only  a  testimony  to  the  ability 
of  Madame  Roger  Sciama  and  Madame  Gonse-Boas,  their 
organizers,  but  also  a  proof  that  the  movement  for  coordina- 
tion is  gaining  ground  everywhere. 

Space  is  too  short  to  describe  the  national  exhibits.  Here 
again,  Austria  stands  out,  with  its  striking  way  of  making 
statistics  understandable  even  to  the  illiterate.  Let  us  men- 
tion simply  that  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  single  object 
in  the  exhibition  is  the  complete  layette  which  the  city  of 
Vienna  presents  to  every  mother  as  soon  as  the  birth  is 
registered,  and  the  gift  is  accepted  by  rich  and  poor  alike. 

THE  Housing  and  Town-Planning  Congress,  firmly 
rooted  in  the  permanent  membership  consisting  in  the 
municipal  administrations  of  many  important  cities  through- 
out the  world,  has  a  well-established  tradition  of  inter- 
nationalism and  technicality.  The  themes  chosen  this  rime 
were :  building  costs,  rural  housing,  housing  of  the  very  poor, 
mass  and  density  of  building  in  relation  to  open  spaces  and 
traffic  facilities,  legal  and  practical  difficulties  in  carrying 
out  town  and  regional  plans. 

The  pioneer  of  trie  town-planning  movement,  Sir 
Ebenezer  Howard,  having  unfortunately  died  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  congress,  Paul  Strauss,  former  minister  of 
health  in  France  and  president  of  the  fortnight,  took  the 
chair,  with  Mr.  Chapman  (London)  as  organizing  secre- 
tary. Needless  to  say,  the  Regional  Plan  of  New  York 
loomed  large  in  the  debates.  Excursions  showed  some  fine 
town-planning  work  realized  in  the  outskirts  of  Paris. 

The  International  Child  Welfare  Congress  was  also  pre- 
sided over  by  M.  Strauss,  with  Dr.  Lesage  (Paris)  as 
secretary.  The  five  questions  on  the  agenda  were:  maternity 
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homes,  breast-feeding,  open-air  institutions,  social  work  on 
behalf  of  children,  and  children's  courts. 

About  one  hundred  resolutions  were  voted.  Of  course, 
no  startling  novelty  could  be  discovered  either  in  the  speeches 
or  in  the  recommendations,  but  no  doubt  many  who  had 
come  with  limited  experiences  and  narrow  views  left  "im- 
proved." The  visits  to  numerous  agencies  added  to  the 
interest  of  the  meetings. 

The  Congress  on  Assistance  relies,  like  the  Housing 
Congress,  on  a  permanent  organization. 

Meeting  under  the  chairmanship  of  Countess  Henry  Car- 
ton de  Wiart  (Brussels),  with  Georges  Rondel  (Paris) 
as  secretary,  it  discussed  the  progressive  substitution  of  pre- 
vention for  relief  (M.  Van  Overbergh,  Brussels) ;  assistance 
of  foreigners  in  distress,  considered  from  the  point  of  view 
of  existing  conventions  (Prof.  Valagussa,  Rome)  ;  the  assis- 
tance of  those  not  entirely  deprived  of  means,  but  in  need 
of  help  (Mile.  Chaptal,  Paris) ;  the  assistance  of  the  aged 
(Dr.  Polligkeit,  Frankfurt)  ;  the  assistance  of  the  mentally 
defective  (Miss  Fox,  London). 

THE  International  Conference  of  Social  Work  was  the 
first  of  its  kind,  and  the  fact  that  it  gathered  three  thou- 
sand delegates  proves  conclusively  that  there  is  a  need  for  such 
meetings.  The  plan  of  the  conference  originated  in  the  minds 
of  the  European  social  workers  invited  to  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  in  Atlantic  City  (1919)  and  later  in 
Washington  (1923).  Warmly  endorsed  by  Julia  C.  Lathrop, 
Homer  Folks,  and  later  by  Grace  Abbott,  Jane  Addams, 
Mary  Van  Kleeck,  John  A.  Kingsbury,  John  M.  Glenn, 
and  others,  the  suggestion  was  studied  by  a  committee  which 
reported  at  the  Toronto  (1924)  and  at  the  Cleveland 
(1926)  meetings,  finally  getting  from  the  National  Con- 
ference the  authorization  to  cooperate  with  the  organizers 
of  the  International  Conference  and  to  put  one  thousand 
dollars  at  their  disposal. 

The  General  Council  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  So- 
cieties recommended  to  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  to  asso- 
ciate itself  in  the  preparation  of  the  International  Conference. 

An  organizing  committee,  placed  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Alice  G.  Masarykova,  the  illustrious  promoter  of  social 
work  and  Red  Cross  work  in  Czechoslovakia,  obtained  the 
support  of  prominent  social  workers  in  about  twenty  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  financial  contributions  from  American 
foundations,  Red  Cross  societies  and  various  other  groups. 

When  time,  place,  program  and  constitution  had  been 
settled  in  the  Paris  (1926)  and  Prague  (1927)  meetings 
of  the  committee,  a  tremendous  task  began.  Forty  national 
reports  on  the  state  of  social  work,  of  training  for  social 
work,  of  social  case  work,  of  social  work  and  industry,  of 
social  work  and  public  health  were  published  in  English, 
in  French  and  in  German,  as  a  preliminary  documentation. 
The  twenty-five  themes  chosen  for  section  meetings  were  also 
illustrated  by  reports  distributed  in  three  languages  a  month 
before  the  conference.  Twenty-three  addresses  were  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way  for  the  plenary  sessions,  but  not  dis- 
tributed. To  realize  the  difficulties  of  such  a  task,  one  must 
remember  that  there  is  no  international  terminology  for 
social  work;  suitable  French  and  German  expressions  had 
to  be  coined  even  for  such  current  terms  as  "social  case 
work,"  and  reciprocally  names  had  to  be  devised  for  German 
and  French  expressions  which  have  no  equivalent  in  English. 
In  order  to  insure  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  Norah  Hill 
of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  had  to  revise  about 


one  million  words  of  English  text,  and  the  secretary-general 
of  the  conference  one  million  words  of  French  text. 

Before  the  conference  met,  there  were  results  to  show. 
National  committees  of  social  work  created  in  about  thirty 
countries  had  brought  together,  often  for  the  first  time, 
scattered  and  even  rival  or  antagonistic  forces.  National  Con- 
ferences of  Social  Work  gathered  as  a  preparation  for  the 
International  Conference.  Bibliographies  were  published, 
exhibitions  organized.  National  social  work  received  an 
impetus  and  an  organization. 

The  conference  opened  formally  on  July  8,  with  an  ad- 
dress by  the  president,  Dr.  Masarykova,  whose  philosophical 
sense  and  poetical  gifts  expressed  themselves  strikingly. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  statutes  having  been 
approved,  the  Organizing  Board  having  been  appointed  as 
Executive  Board  of  the  conference,  the  plenary  sessions  and 
the  section  meetings  unfolded  themselves  with  clock-like 
regularity  during  five  days.  At  the  final  meeting,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  voted: 

That  the  Executive  Board  of  the  conference  be  given  full 
powers  to  organize  another  International  Conference  of  Social 
Work; 

That  it  should  make  every  effort  to  coordinate  this  second 
conference  with  other  congresses  having  similar  aims; 

That  the  board  be  authorized  to  co-opt  new  members; 

That  the  national  committees  already  formed  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  conference  be  invited  to  place  their  organization 
on  a  permanent  basis. 

Dr.  Masarykova  closed  the  conference  by  asking  the  social 
workers  so  to  unite  and  multiply  their  efforts  that  those 
who  fell  during  the  War  to  guide  us  should  not  have  laid 
down  their  lives  in  vain. 

Space  prevents  consideration  of  the  kindred  group  meet- 
ings on  the  prevention  of  blindness  (Dr.  Humbert  in  the 
chair,  Eleonor  P.  'Brown  as  principal  speaker),  on  colonial 
social  service  (Renee  de  Montmort  in  the  chair,  the  wife 
of  Marshall  Lyautey  as  principal  speaker),  on  protective 
work  for  girls  (Maude  Miner  Hadden  in  the  chair,  Dame 
Rachel  Crowdy,  chief  of  the  social  section  of  the  Secretariat 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  as  principal  speaker)',  on  the  part 
played  by  women  in  social  work  (Arthur  Fontaine,  chair- 
man of  the  International  Labor  Office  in  the  chair,  with 
women  speakers  from  seven  nations). 

THE  finishing  touch  was  the  excursion  by  motor  car, 
down  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Seine  to  the  Castle 
of  Argeronne,  in  Normandy.  This  vast  historic  mansion, 
whose  incomparable  furniture  and  works  of  art  would  grace 
any  museum,  has  been  made,  by  the  will  of  its  owner  Mile. 
de  Montmort,  a  center  for  the  gathering  of  international 
or  national  groups  aiming  at  securing  new  developments  in 
social  work.  There  the  girl-guide  movement  in  France  was 
born,  there  the  French  public-health  nurse  came  into  her 
own,  there,  more  recently,  the  health  center  was  discussed 
by  a  French  elite.  A  day,  or  even  an  hour  in  Argeronne, 
gives  every  one  who  is  blessed  by  this  experience  a  lesson  in 
gentle  cooperation.  But  there  was  another  reason  for  the 
presence  of  delegates  of  the  conference  in  Argeronne:  Mile, 
de  Montmort  had  been  the  first  in  France  to  accept  the  plan 
of  the  conference  and  to  work  for  its  realization.  That  the 
last  occasion  in  which  members  of  the  conference  met  should 
have  centered  around  her  was  a  well-earned  homage  to  one 
of  the  finest  figures  of  modern  France,  blending  the  charm 
of  old  aristocracy  with  the  most  modern  spirit. 
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THE  A.  F.  OF  L.  TRIES  BOSS  RULE 

"~1~"X  OSS  RULE"  has  always  been  a  red  rag  to  trade 

f     unionists.    Labor  orators  and  labor  editors  have 

^\   hurled  anathemas  at  the  tyrannical  Big  Boss  who 

J  arbitrarily    "hires    and    fires,"    who    turns    his 

workers  off  without  a  hearing,  without  so  much 

as  "and  this  is  why  I  won't  keep  you  on  the  job — ."    It  is 

all    the    more    amazing,    therefore,    to    find    the    American 

Federation  of  Labor  using  these  despised  tactics  in  its  recent 

dealings  with  Brookwood  Labor  College. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  at  its  August 
meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  urged  all  unions  affiliated  with 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  withdraw  their  support  from  Brookwood, 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  an  endowment  campaign.  Matthew 
Woll's  report,  on  which  the  council's  action  was  based,  is 
said  to  charge  Brookwood  with  teaching  doctrines  antagonis- 
tic to  federation  policy,  and  with  permitting  "pro-Soviet 
demonstrations."  The  action  was  taken  without  any  one  at 
Brookwood  knowing  that  an  inquiry  was  under  way.  The 
majority  of  the  men  and  women  making  up  Brookwood's 
Board  of  Directors  are  officers  of  organizations  affiliated 
with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  None  of  them  was  consulted  or  given 
the  courtesy  of  a  hearing. 

Founded  in  1921,  Brookwood  Labor  College  at  Katonah, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
thorough-going  experiments  in  workers'  education  in  this 
country.  It  has  a  full-time  school  year  of  eight  months,  and 
a  two-year  as  well  as  a  one-year  course.  Its  work  is  definitely 
planned  as  training  for  enlightened  leadership  in  the 
American  labor  movement.  The  school  now  has  more  than 
a  hundred  graduates.  Numerous  union  groups  have  con- 
tributed to  its  endowment  and  its  current  expenses  and  have 
raised  scholarship  funds  to  send  one  or  more  of  their  own 
members  to  Brookwood.  The  college  has  also  been  from 
the  first  a  center  for  labor  gatherings.  Brookwood  Insti- 
tutes, organized  from  time  to  time  to  consider  the  special 
problems  of  a  particular  group  of  workers  or  some  general 
problem  such  as  unemployment  or  mechanization,  common 
to  many,  are  an  outstanding  contribution  to  labor's  under- 
standing of  its  own  situation  and  of  the  tools  and  techniques 
of  organized  effort  (see  page  588  in  this  issue). 

Ironically  enough,  A.  J.  Muste,  director  of  the  school, 
learned  for  the  first  time  of  the  council's  action  while  he 
was  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  carrying  through  successful  nego- 
tiations for  bringing  a  union  of  several  thousand  independent 
textile  workers  into  the  A.  F.  of  L.  A  hastily  summoned 
meeting  of  the  Brookwood  Board  of  Directors  wired  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  asking  for  a  hearing, 
but  the  council  had  adjourned  before  the  message  was  re- 
ceived. A  telegram  was  then  sent  to  William  Green,  presi- 
dent of  the  federation,  repeating  the  request  for  a  hearing 
and  asking  for  a  copy  of  the  charges  against  Brookwood 
and  of  the  evidence  in  support  of  them.  Mr.  Muste  points 
out  in  a  recent  statement: 

Fundamentally    the    question    is    one    of    freedom    in    labor 


education.  Labor  demands  freedom  of  teaching  in  the  schools, 
stands  for  objective  consideration  of  all  sides  of  a  controversial 
issue,  denounces  all  attempts  to  throttle  freedom  by  yellow-dog 
contracts  and  whatever  means.  At  Brookwood  all  issues  con- 
fronting the  labor  movement  are  discussed,  all  points  of  view 
are  given  a  hearing,  no  effort  is  made  to  indoctrinate  anybody, 
to  force  any  opinions  down  any  one's  throat,  to  tell  people 
what  to  think.  But  rather  we  strive  to  develop  in  the  students 
the  ability  to  think  for  themselves  and  to  settle  problems  on 
the  basis  of  facts  and  not  prejudices  or  mere  opinions.  Whether 
this  type  of  labor  education,  the  only  type  that  in  the  long  run 
can  be  of  any  value,  is  to  be  maintained,  constitutes,  I  believe, 
a  fundamental  issue  in  this  entire  situation. 

But  to  the  rank-and-file  trade  unionist,  as  well  as  to  the 
general  public,  the  important  question  will  probably  be,  not 
educational  freedom  but  "boss  rule."  What  does  it  mean, 
this  business  of  hire-and-fire,  this  kick-you-out-without-a- 
hearing  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  ?  Can  they  get  away  with  it  ?  Or  will  there  be  a  wave 
of  protest  which  will  convince  the  general  officers  that 
Brookwood  College  is  entitled  to  a  fair  and  impartial 
hearing  and  that,  in  future,  organized  labor  must  not  itself 
take  over  methods  the  use  of  which  by  "the  bosses"  it  has 
so  vociferously  and  so  justly  condemned? 

QOLD  FOR  THE  COMMON  QOOD 

HOW  vast  a  store  of  wealth  has  been  set  aside  in  the 
endowed  foundations  for  philanthropic  efforts  is  dis- 
closed in  a  recent  bulletin  prepared  by  Pierce  Williams  for 
the  Association  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils.  Seven 
of  these,  Mr.  Williams  estimates,  have  a  combined  endow- 
ment of  approximately  half  a  billion  dollars,  while  their 
aggregate  annual  income  is  $28,500,000  or  nearly  half  as 
much  as  is  raised  each  year  by  the  three  hundred  community 
chests.  All  of  these  seven  foundations  have  come  into 
existence  since  the  turn  of  the  century:  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board  in  1903 ;  the  Milbank  Fund  Association,  later 
the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  in  1905 ;  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  in  1907,  the  Carnegie  Corporation  in  1911,  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  in  1913,  the  Commonwealth  Fund 
and  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial  in  1918. 
While  each  has  a  well-defined  policy  of  its  own,  setting  it 
apart  from  the  others,  there  are  certain  general  principles 
that  govern  them  all.  They  do  not  grant  charitable  aid  to 
individuals.  They  do  not,  ordinarily,  engage  in  emergency 
relief  work,  although  there  have  been  notable  exceptions  to 
this  policy,  such  as  aid  for  Chinese  famine  and  Japanese 
earthquake  sufferers  and  grants  for  relief  work  in  Europe 
following  the  War.  And  on  the  theory  that  the  endowed 
foundation  should  not  relieve  contemporary  society  of  its 
obligation  to  support  its  own  day-by-day  charitable  work, 
these  foundations  do  not  ordinarily  contribute  to  the  current 
budgets  of  welfare  agencies,  though  here,  also,  there  are 
exceptions.  Thus  by  the  good  fortune  and  generosity  of  a 
score  of  its  citizens.  America  has  gained  a  power  of  wealth 
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for  investment  in  the  welfare  of  the  future  which  the  world 
probably  never  has  equalled.  It  is  flowing  out  under  con- 
scientious and  intelligent  leadership  into  research,  into 
experiments  in  health,  education,  and  the  organization  of 
life  for  the  greater  happiness  of  many.  "If  any  one  trend 
seems  to  characterize  the  policies  and  activities  of  these 
foundations,"  says  Mr.  Williams,  "it  is  perhaps  their  in- 
creased expenditures  for  fellowships  to  enable  gifted  scien- 
tists and  scholars  to  pursue  their  search  for  knowledge." 
As  that  knowledge  snowballs  into  increasing  bulk,  there 
comes  an  increasing  urgency  in  the  need  for  its  distribution 
and  application,  as  the  editor  of  The  Survey  pointed  out  in 
a  recent  article.  Here  is  a  problem,  and  a  growing  one,  to 
test  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  those  who  are  responsible 
for  administering  the  foundations  and  also  the  ability  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  commonweal  to  mint  the  gold  of 
research  and  learning  into  a  social  currency  which  will  enrich 
the  lives  of  many  millions. 

EXTRY.'    EXTRY/ 

WHILE  popular  opinion  and  legal  restriction  have 
increased  the  age  at  which  children  enter  most  occu- 
pations, newsboys,  according  to  a  recent  survey  by  the 
Federal  Children's  Bureau,  seem  little  older  than  in  the 
days  when  Horatio  Alger  cast  romantic  halos  over  the 
efforts  of  gallant  youngsters  to  support  widowed  mothers 
and  orphaned  brothers  and  sisters.  At  least  in  these  days, 
few  children  in  the  street  trades  seem  to  be  working  because 
of  dire  want.  The  bureau's  study,  covering  several  thousand 
children  in  eight  widely  separated  cities,  showed  that  the 
great  majority  came  from  homes  in  which  both  parents  were 
living  and  in  which  the  father  was  the  chief  breadwinner. 
Yet  in  these  cities  from  a  tenth  to  a  fifth  of  all  the  newsboys 
were  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  in  all  of  them  children  as 
young  as  six  or  seven  and  sometimes  even  five,  were  regularly 
engaged  in  street  selling.  "All  the  boys  do  it,"  they  ex- 
plained; or  "There's  nothing  else  to  do;"  or  "It's  good 
a-goin*  sellin'." 

While  newspaper  selling  does  not  necessitate  a  boy's 
leaving  school,  it  is  likely  to  mean  little  time  for  real  play 
or  the  preparation  of  home  lessons  or  sharing  in  family  life, 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  often  spells  late  hours,  hasty  and 
inadequate  meals,  exposure  to  bitter  weather,  or  nights  spent 
in  distribution  rooms,  and  the  rough-and-tumble  adventures 
described  elsewhere  in  this  issue  by  F.  Zeta  Youmans, 
writing  of  Chicago,  conditions  which  the  bureau  found 
paralleled  in  other  cities.  Distribution  rooms,  the  report 
declares,  "too  often  attract  the  type  of  men  from  whom  the 
newsboy  may  learn  at  first  hand  the  language,  philosophy, 
and  technique  of  the  loafer  and  tramp,  or  even  the  thief, 
the  gambler  and  the  moral  pervert." 

The  similarity  of  the  conditions  found  in  this  survey  and 
those  of  similar  studies  made  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  offers 
little  hope  that  conditions  will  right  themselves,  but  shows 
that  in  some  respects  they  are  likely  to  grow  worse  rather 
than  better.  The  bureau  recommends  therefore  that  news- 
paper-selling should  be  regulated  as  are  other  forms  of  child 
labor ;  that  the  minimum  age  for  licenses  should  be  as  high 
as  public  opinion  will  support,  since  some  of  the  worst 
features  of  the  trade  make  it  as  undesirable  for  boys  of 
fourteen  and  fifteen  as  for  the  little  chaps  of  ten  or  eleven ; 
that  where  there  is  regulation  rather  than  prohibition  of 
selling,  the  hours  be  fixed  at  from  7  A.  M.  till  6.30  in  the 
evening,  a  measure  which  would  take  care  of  the  peak  of 


the  trade  and  yet  make  it  possible  for  children  to  get  sleep 
and  reach  home  at  a  reasonable  time  after  dark  in  the  winter. 
The  badge  system  seems  the  most  effective  method  of  en- 
forcement, while  administration  by  an  effective  school- 
attendance  department  gives  promise  of  the  best  results.  In 
Boston  and  Milwaukee  the  organization  of  "newsboys' 
republics"  or  clubs,  based  on  principles  of  self-government, 
has  proved  most  helpful  as  an  extra-legal  aid  to  enforcement. 
The  children's  own  explanations  of  their  reasons  for  working 
stress  the  fact  that  many  children  are  in  the  trade  chiefly 
because  they  lack  something  better  to  do  after  school. 

HOBO  CHILDREN 

A  STUDY  of  the  army  of  children  who  last  year  left 
the  public  schools  of  one  large  American  city  to  be- 
come migratory  workers  is  soon  to  be  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Women  and  Children  of  Pennsylvania's  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industry.  A  preliminary  report  of  the 
survey,  which  was  made  under  the  joint  direction  of 
Charlotte  E.  Carr  of  the  labor  department  and  Henry  J. 
Gideon,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Compulsory  Education, 
Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  covers  the  age,  nativity,  work- 
time,  lost  school-time,  age-grade  conditions  of  nearly  two 
thousand  Philadelphia  children  who  worked  on  New  Jersey 
truck  farms  in  the  spring  and  fall  of  1927,  instead  of  going 
to  school.  Eighty  per  cent  of  these  children  lost  more  than 
one  month  of  school  and  nearly  20  per  cent  lost  three  months 
or  more.  Almost  2  per  cent,  taken  out  early  in  the  spring 
as  well  as  kept  out  of  school  in  the  fall,  lost  between  five 
and  six  months  of  the  school  year.  Seventeen  per  cent  of 
the  child  workers  were  under  eight  years  of  age  and  more 
than  60  per  cent  were  under  twelve.  Practically  all  were 
native-born,  of  foreign-born  parents,  and  went  to  the  farms 
as  members  of  a  family  group.  Ninety-six  per  cent  of  the 
fathers  were  Italian.  Sixty-four  per  cent  of  the  young 
migratory  workers  were  over  age  for  their  school  grade,  as 
compared  with  36  per  cent  of  all  Philadelphia  children  en- 
rolled in  the  elementary  public  schools. 

The  preliminary  report  of  this  study  gives  no  illuminating 
"side  lights"  and  attempts  no  interpretation  of  its  figures. 
But  its  careful  statistical  tables  draw  a  sharp,  if  generalized, 
picture  of  these  child  workers  and  their  environment: 
parents  with  old-world  ideas  of  "putting  the  children  to 
work";  unstable  family  incomes,  largely  dependent  on  un- 
skilled seasonal  jobs;  willingness  of  farmers  to  substitute 
child  labor  for  adult  labor;  failure  of  present-day  child- 
labor  laws  to  protect  agricultural  child  workers.  These 
factors  combine  to  rob  Tony  and  Rosa  of  their  fair  share 
of  schooling,  the  chief  influence  likely  to  make  possible  for 
them  something  more  useful  and  more  satisfying  than  their 
parents'  toiling,  ill  paid,  uncertain  lives  as  casual  laborers. 

PRO  PATR7A 

DESPITE  popular  ideas  of  Italian  fecundity,  recent 
dispatches  from  that  country  report  a  declining  birth- 
rate, .especially  in  the  cities  of  the  north.  In  the  first  six 
months  of  1928,  births  in  Florence  hardly  equalled  the 
deaths  in  number ;  in  Bologna  the  balance  was  adverse,  while 
even  the  smaller  cities,  such  as  Verona,  Ferrara  and 
Cremona,  show  the  same  almost  universal  downward  trend. 
A  falling  birth-rate  contradicts  the  Fascist  philosophy  of  a 
flourishing  state,  and  expedients  to  counteract  it  are  not 
lacking.  A  friend  of  The  Survey,  writing  from  Rome,  lists 
some  of  these.  First,  a  bonus  of  from  2OO  to  400  lire 
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($io.5O-$2i.oo)  was  offered  for  families  with  eighteen 
children.  Then  the  necessary  number  of  offspring  was  re- 
duced to  twelve,  and  recently  to  ten.  The  names  of  families 
writing  in  to  claim  the  bonus  are  published  in  the  daily 
newspapers.  Several  months  ago  the  city  of  Milan  began 
offering  free  passes  on  the  tram  system  to  any  family  with 
ten  children,  or  seven  if  the  head  of  the  family  was  a 
government  employe.  Rome  followed  suit,  and  a  feverish 
competition  fanned  by  the  newspapers  is  on  between  Milan 
and  Rome  to  see  which  city  will  first  achieve  the  million 
mark  in  population.  Florence  exempts  a  family  with  ten 
children  from  paying  taxes.  Apparently  the  burden  of 
bonuses  is  becoming  a  little  heavy,  for  recently  Mussolini 
sent  an  order  to  the  prefects  of  communities  to  ask  employers 
to  contribute  to  the  fund  as  a  patriotic  duty.  Gifts  have 
also  been  sent  by  the  Duce  to  Italian  families  living  outside 
of  Italy,  and  reduced  railroad  rates  are  offered  to  expectant 
mothers  to  return  to  the  homeland  so  that  their  babies  may 
be  born  under  the  Italian  flag.  How  this  effort  is  apparently 
abetting  nature  in  one  instance  is  disclosed  in  a  triumphant 
communication,  headed  The  Joy  of  a  Fascist,  recently 
published  in  the  Messagero: 

"I  wish  to  announce  that  Saturday  my  wife  gave  birth  to 
three  children.  Triplets  used  to  be  a  rare  occurrence,  but 
since  the  exhortation  of  our  glorious  Duce  they  now  com- 
mence to  be  frequent. 

"My  case,  however,  or  rather  that  of  my  wife,  is  alto- 
gether wonderful.  When  you  think  that  after  eight  sons 
born  one  at  a  time,  now  they  begin  to  come  three  at  a  time ! 
My  only  grief  is  that  the  newborn  are  all  girls  and  will 
not  be  able  to  bear  arms  for  their  Great  Country.  Having 
six  sons  living,  the  triplets  have  increased  the  size  of  our 
familv  in  one  stroke  50  per  cent.  And  continuing  in  this 
fashion,  my  wife,  who  is  only  thirty-three,  will  eventually 
be  able  to  form  an  entire  company!  Long  live  Italy,  long 
live  the  Duce,  long  live  the  Family!" 

QUAKER  WOMEN  STUDY  THEIR  JOB 

WITH  the  double  purpose  of  trying  to  find  out  how 
women  may  improve  the  quality  of  their  relationship 
with  their  household  employes  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
greater  efficiency  and  harmony  in  the  home,  a  group  of 
Quaker  women  are  making  a  survey  of  present  needs  and 
existing  practice  in  ten  thousand  homes  in  and  near 
Philadelphia. 

This  group  of  women  has  been  meeting  for  a  number  of 
years  to  discuss  child  psychology,  progressive  education, 
household  budgets,  and  other  phases  of  the  modern  woman's 
enlarging  "sphere."  Their  interests  fitted  in  with  those  of 
the  Germantown  Y.W.C.A.,  which  has  been  organizing 
groups  of  household  workers  for  recreation  and  good  fellow- 
ship. The  Y.W.C.A.  secretary,  on  the  basis  of  her  ex- 
perience with  these  workers,  suggested  that  perhaps  the 
employing  group  should  take  the  lead  in  putting  domestic 
employment  on  a  more  satisfactory  and  more  efficient  basis. 
A  Bureau  of  Household  Occupations  for  Philadelphia  was 
suggested,  but  on  the  advice  of  Mary  Anderson  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  a  preliminary  survey  of  actual  con- 
ditions was  first  undertaken.  A  Central  Committee  on 
Household  Occupations,  with  a  paid  executive,  was  organized 
to  carry  on  the  study.  With  the  help  of  the  Women's 
Bureau,  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  the  industrial 
department  of  the  National  Y.W.C.A.  and  others,  two 
questionnaires  were  drawn  up.  The  first  has  been  sent  to 


ten  thousand  homemakers  in  and  near  Philadelphia,  to  de- 
termine the  number  of  their  household  employes,  their  race, 
age,  training  and  experience,  the  method  of  selecting  them, 
wages  or  salaries  paid,  hours  of  work,  hours  of  recreation, 
how  work  is  planned,  and  household  equipment.  The 
committee  has  had  the  cooperation  of  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  the  College  Club  and  many  other  women's 
organizations.  The  returns  from  this  questionnaire  are  now 
being  tabulated  by  the  Women's  Bureau  in  Washington. 
Through  the  second  questionnaire,  for  employes,  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  learn  as  far  as  possible  what  the  household 
employe's  actual  experience  is  at  the  present  time. 

In  addition,  intensive  case  studies  are  being  made  in  a 
number  of  homes  where  there  is  apparently  a  satisfactory 
working  relationship  between  employer  and  employe. 

The  report  of  this  survey,  which  is  to  be  published,  should 
be  a  genuine  contribution  to  the  effort  of  the  modern  woman 
to  do  her  traditional  job  intelligently,  justly  and  with  a 
maximum  of  satisfaction  to  her  entire  household. 

WORKERS'  WIVES 

WIVES  of  plumbers,  carpenters,  lithographers,  postal 
clerks,  electrical  workers,  machinists,  bookkeepers, 
garment  workers,  printers,  painters,  and  engineers  to  the 
number  of  about  fifty  spent  a  week  recently  at  an  educa- 
tional institute  at  Brookwood  Labor  College.  The  insti- 
tute was  sponsored  by  the  Associated  Auxiliary  Council  of 
New  York,  a  federation  of  the  women's  auxiliaries  of  sev- 
eral trade  unions  in  the  greater  city.  Many  American 
unions  have  such  auxiliaries  for  the  wives,  daughters,  sisters 
and  friends  of  their  members,  the  total  auxiliary  membership 
in  the  country  being  about  one  hundred  thousand.  Their 
activities  have  until  recently  been  confined  largely  to  occa- 
sional relief  work  in  time  of  strike,  and  for  the  rest  to  tea 
and  bridge  parties.  In  recent  years  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of 
the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  under  the 
leadership  of  Grace  B.  Klueg,  has  taken  the  initiative  in 
developing  an  educational  program  for  the  auxiliaries  as 
well  as  increased  activities  in  such  fields  as  the  organization 
of  women  workers  and  cooperative  enterprises.  The  publi- 
cation of  educational  leaflets,  organization  of  workers'  edu- 
cation classes,  a  week-end  institute  for  the  wives  of  anthra- 
cite miners  in  Pennsylvania  in  June,  and  the  recent  institute 
at  Brookwood  are  among  the  results  of  the  new  movement. 
A  committee  has  been  established,  further  to  promote  edu- 
cational activities  among  working-men's  wives. 

Why  are  our  husbands  out  of  work?  What  is  all  this 
talk  in  the  papers  about  Power  Trust  propaganda  in  the 
public  schools?  What  am  I  to  do  with  Johnny  or  Jane 
who  is  nervous  and  won't  mind?  Are  the  public  schools 
doing  sound  educational  work,  and  what  is  this  experi- 
mental education  that  people  are  talking  about?  Is  an- 
other war  really  brewing,  and  what  can  wives  of  workers 
who  have  homes  to  keep  and  children  to  bring  up  do 
about  it?  Would  it  help  unemployment  if  married  women 
were  prevented  from  getting  jobs?  Such  questions  as  these 
were  raised  by  these  women  and  "discussed  with  experts 
in  various  fields.  Those  who  have  academic  notions  about 
education  would  have  been  surprised  at  the  eagerness,  the 
penetration,  the  realistic  thinking  on  many  points  of  these 
women,  most  of  whom  had  had  very  little  conventional 
schooling  but  all  of  whom  had  been  up  against  the  realities 
of  our  industrial  system.  To  a  considerable  extent,  these 
women  still  rule  their  homes,  daughters,  sons,  husbands.  If 
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to  their  zeal,  their  native  intelligence  and  practical  interest, 
they  can  add  knowledge,  they  may  contribute  inspiration  and 
guidance  at  many  points  in  the  life  of  the  family,  the  school, 
the  community,  the  nation,  and  the  labor  movement.  Given 
a  group  so  strategically  situated,  the  nascent  educational 
movement  among  them  may  well  be  regarded  as  not  the 
least  significant  development  in  the  field  of  adult  education. 

AMERICANS  AND  THEIR  LEISURE 

WHAT  are  Americans  doing  with  their  new  leisure, 
is  the  question  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education 
recently  set  itself  to  answer.  In  its  report  on  this  inquiry, 
the  bureau  points  out  that  "hours  of  labor  have  decreased 
two  and  three  hours  a  day,  Saturday  half-holidays  are  be- 
coming more  general,  the  five-day  week  is  appearing  here 
and  there.  Many  people,  the  bureau  finds,  are  using  the 
time  thus  left  on  their  hands  for  broadening  their  education. 

More  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  universities  are  con- 
ducting courses  attended  by  adults  who  want  more  or  special 
education,  students  in  quest  of  learning  rather  than  credits 
toward  a  degree.  Those  who  enroll  in  these  non-credit 
courses  need  not  have  any  previous  college  experience  nor 
even  have  finished  highschool.  Elementary  subjects  are 
not  taught.  They  may  be  studied  in  extension  courses,  or 
in  the  night  schools  organized  as  part  of  the  public-school 
system  of  most  cities. 

About  one  hundred  universities  and  colleges  in  this  coun- 
try now  offer  correspondence  courses.  So  many  subjects 
are  covered  by  these  courses  that  an  Alaska  miner,  a  Pitts- 
burgh steel  worker,  a  Montana  farmer,  a  North  Carolina 
housewife  can  pursue  almost  any  cultural  or  professional 
interest  in  spare  hours  at  home. 

A  further  development  in  this  field  of  constructive  use  of 
leisure  is  the  reading  course  for  specific  purposes,  conducted 
by  many  college  and  university  extension  divisions.  Thirty- 
seven  institutions  reported  that  they  provide  home-reading 
courses,  frequently  based  on  reading  guides  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Education  or  the  American  Library  Association. 
One  college  enrolled  one  thousand  seven  hundred  alumni 
in  one  year  for  such  courses. 

In  view  of  the  shortened  working  hours  for  masses  of 
American  workers,  the  bureau  urges  that  as  the  next  step 
all  agencies  engaged  in  extension  work  would  do  well  to 
organize  for  cooperative  effort.  "Such  an  organization,  in 
which  the  state  department  of  education  should  be  repre- 
sented, might  mobilize  the  available  teacher  talent  and 
apply  it  where  it  is  most  needed.  The  strength  of  the 
appeal  of  this  opportunity  to  further  education  to  those 
who  have  specialized  is  surprising.  Many  specialists  who 
would  not  take  a  regular  teaching  position  are  found  willing 
to  instruct  groups  at  special  times  and  places.  It  thus  comes 
to  pass  that  extension  classes  often  have  superior  teachers." 

THE  WEAKER  SEX 

yi7  7  HATEVER  her  relative  deadliness,  the  female  of 
VY  the  species  seems  more  durable  than  the  male.  Or 
to  put  it  another  way,  women  get  sick  more  often  than  men 
but  die  less  frequently.  Census  reports  analyzed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  show  that  in  the 
United  States  in  recent  years,  there  are  about  106  boy 
babies  born  to  each  100  girls.  All  through  childhood  and 
beyond,  however,  the  male  death-rate  is  higher  than  the 
female,  so  that  in  a  stationery  American  population,  i.e.  one 
in  which  there  was  no  immigration  and  the  birth-rate  and 
death-rate  were  balanced,  in  adult  life  the  two  sexes  would 


be  practically  equal  in  numbers.  A  recent  report  of  tbr 
U.  S.  Public  Health  service,  covering  the  record  of  about 
eight  thousand  persons  for  nearly  two  years  and  a  half, 
gives  the  first  available  information  in  this  country  on  the 
sex  incidences  of  various  diseases  at  different  ages  in  a 
general  group.  Among  children  under  ten,  the  boys  had 
the  worst  of  it  in  respect  to  illness  from  infectious  diseases, 
diseases  of  the  ears  and  eyes,  skin,  colds,  and  digestive 
troubles.  But  after  that  age,  though  the  women  averaged 
longer  lives  than  the  men,  they  also  showed  consistently 
higher  sickness  rates.  In  accidents,  however,  men  seem  to 
have  an  undesirable  pre-eminence.  A  digest  of  accidental 
deaths  and  injuries,  just  made  public  by  the  American  Red 
Cross,  shows  that  about  twice  as  many  men  and  boys  are 
hurt  in  street  accidents  as  are  women  and  girls.  "This 
may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  more  men  and  boys 
are  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  and  hence  are  more 
often  on  the  street  according  to  safety  experts,"  the  report 
declares,  "but  this  accounts  only  in  part  for  the  inequality 
in  the  number  of  deaths.  Women  have  been  found  to  figure 
in  fewer  automobile  accidents,  so  it  is  the  experts'  opinion 
that  the  female  exhibits  greater  caution — while  the  male, 
being  of  a  more  adventurous  type,  does  not  always  look 
before  he  leaps."  From  this  let  the  back-seat  driver  take 
what  comfort  she  can! 

BUSINESS  OF  BEINQ  CITIZENS 

AFTER  winning  the  vote,  an  impressive  number  of 
American  women  have  turned  their  attention  to  see- 
ing that  the  suffrage  privilege  is  wisely  used.  Led  by  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  federated  clubs  and  similar 
organizations,  groups  of  women  have  tried  to  promote  the 
study  both  of  the  philosophy  and  the  methods  of  popular 
government.  In  Wisconsin,  the  state  university  has  re- 
peatedly given  such  groups  the  help  of  its  resources — 
libraries,  experts,  programs,  study  outlines.  It  has  ex- 
perimented with  correspondence  courses  on  election  methods 
and  government.  Recently  its  extension  division  cooperated 
with  several  women's  organizations  in  carrying  through 
a  state  conference  on  government,  under  the  leadership  of 
Almere  L.  Scott,  head  of  the  division's  department  of  debat- 
ing and  public  discussion. 

The  conference,  held  on  the  university  campus,  was  open 
alike  to  men  and  women  and  was  planned  as  a  forum  for 
non-propaganda  discussion  of  some  of  the  important  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  both  state  and  national.  It  was  attended 
by  more  than  a  hundred  individuals  from  twenty-five  com- 
munities, representing  such  diverse  organizations  as  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  G.A.R.,  the  Y.W.C.A., 
Wisconsin  Conference  of  Social  Work,  Wisconsin  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  women's  clubs,  prohibition  groups, 
public  libraries,  Wisconsin  Power  and  Light  Company. 
The  questions  discussed  at  the  various  sessions  included 
federal  versus  state  control  of  water  power,  federal  and 
state  legislation  for  infancy  and  maternity,  party  government 
in  the  United  States,  strength  and  \veakness  of  Wisconsin 
Child-Welfare  laws,  state  revenues  and  state  expenditures, 
national  issues  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Democrat,  national 
issues  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Republican. 

Copies  of  the  proceedings,  with  outlines,  charts  and 
bibliographies  will  be  sent  to  all  registrants  and  will  be 
available  at  cost  to  those  unable  to  attend  the  conference. 
Out  of  the  conference  have  come  also  outlines  for  study, 
by  clubs  and  adult-education  groups,  of  taxation  and  of 
party  government. 


HEALTH 


The  Unpardonable  Sin  of  Exclusiveness 


By  ALICE  E.  JOHNSON,  M.  D. 


DR.  WILLIAM  A.  WHITE  tells  us  that  the 
way  to  reach  the  goal  of  mental  hygiene  is  to 
make  an  intelligent  attack  on   the  problem  of 
bringing   the   instincts  into   the   service   of   the 
individual.     The  first  thought  that  will  occur 
to  our  minds — our  minds  being  what  they  are — is  that  we 
must  bring  our  instincts  under  the  control  of  reason. 

This  answer  would  be  wrong,  for  it  can  not  be  done. 
We  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  reasonable  beings,  but  it 
is  very  unreasonable  to  think  so.  Reason  hasn't  a  chance 
in  an  encounter  with  instinct.  The  only  thing  in  the  world 
that  can  impress  an  instinct  is  another  instinct,  or  a  part 
of  the  same  one.  Reason  has  a  definite  role  in  human  life, 
and  if  it  knew  its  limitation  it  could  play  that  role  better 
than  it  does.  The  sole  business  of  reason  is  to  throw  a  light 
on  the  way,  to  bring  more  things  into  the  field  of  action. 

Instincts  are  racial  habits,  developed  in  response  to  the 
three  biological  necessities — preservation  of  the  individual, 
preservation  of  the  race,  and  preservation  of  society.  All 
action  serves  one  or  more  of  these  purposes.  But  these  three 
purposes  being  separate  things,  the  instincts  are  naturally 
antagonistic  to  each  other.  They  arc,  in  fact,  belligerent 
competitors  for  the  individual's  inherent  energy.  As  one 
grows  stronger  the  others  become  weaker. 

In  the  new-born  child  it  is  the  self-preserving  instinct  that 
must  give  the  greatest  service.  The  preserving  and  develop- 
ing of  the  self  is  the  greatest  need  of  a  beginning  life.  Most 
of  the  growing  child's  energy  must  flow  in  that  groove. 
Then  when  the  self-serving  actions  and  feelings  have  had 
this  first  chance  to  grow  into  the  child's  reflexes  as  fixed 
habits,  they  have  the  strongest  kind  of  tendency  to  stay 
there  and  hold  the  position  against  all  comers,  without  re- 
gard for  any 
other  necessity 
of  human  exis- 
tence. Based 
on  this  fact 
is  the  popular 
belief  that 
egotism  is  the 
characteristic 
expression  of 
human  nature. 
Each  one, 
looking  into 
himself,  sees 
self-devotion 
as  the  ruling 
motive  there 
and  assumes  it 
to  be  the  nat- 


ural    state    of 


'Yes — Louise  is  a  very   unusual  child!" 
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all,  with  no  thought  as  to  whether  the  preponderance  of  this 
instinct  may  not  be  an  acquired  trait. 

There  is,  however,  nothing  particularly  human  about 
egotism.  It  is  a  characteristic  that  we  have  inherited  from 
our  prehuman  ancestors  and  it  was  much  stronger  in  them 
than  with  us.  As  our  nature  becomes  more  and  more  hu- 
man this  quality  of  egotism,  or  self-aloneness,  is  seen  to  be 
in  an  increasingly  precarious  position.  It  now  has  a  full- 
grown  competitor  that  it  has  good  reason  to  fear.  This 
champion  of  humanness  is  the  instinct  for  social  unity.  It 
is  the  demand  within  us  for  wholeness,  for  "togetherness." 
This  instinct,  long  neglected  though  it  has  been  and  treated 
as  a  sort  of  Cinderella  step-sister,  is  no  parvenu.  It  has  an 
ancient  and  vigorous  lineage,  appearing  in  nature  as  elec- 
trical attraction,  chemical  affinity,  plant  tropism,  and  animal 
herd  instinct.  At  last  it  has  flowered  in  the  life  of  man 
as  social  consciousness. 

>'.!•  a, — 

IT  is  a  basic  right  of  a  child  to  recognize  this  unifying 
force  in  himself,  and  to  see  it  as  the  greatest  good,  as 
goodness  itself  in  fact.     This  right  is  denied  the  child  by 
society,  because  of  the  well-nigh  universal  illusion  of  sep- 
arateness  in  which  we  live. 

A  young  child  at  first  feels  himself  an  integral  part  of  his 
social  environment,  takes  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  without 
need  of  thought  about  it.  All  too  soon  he  loses  this  happy, 
free  feeling,  because  everything  possible  is  done  in  his  training 
to  destroy  it.  He  may  be  set  apart  by  the  love  and  attention 
he  gets  in  his  home  as  well  as  through  cruelty  and  neglect. 
Through  a  child's  superiority  equipment,  he  is  often  as 
over-individualized  as  through  any  inferiority  he  may  have. 
Parents  continually  speak  of  their  wish  to  give  their  chil- 
dren "every 
advantage" — 
meaning  ad- 
vantage over 
other  people, 
of  course.  A 
child  needs  op- 
portunity ;  he 
does  not  need 
advantage. 
When  children 
are  told  they 
must  not  play 
with  the  boy 
next  door, 
with  no  true 
explanation  of 
the  reason 

Courtesy  The  New  Masses    wJ1y)    they    are 
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that  prohibition  more  than  any  boy  can  ever  damage  them. 
Exclusiveness  is  the  unpardonable  sin  against  mental 
hygiene — exclusiveness  of  people,  of  experience,  of  knowl- 
edge, of  any  fact  of  life.  And  yet  nearly  everybody  wishes 
above  all  things  to  be  exclusive.  They  are  proud  of  it 
where  it  exists,  and  make  claims  to  it  where  it  does  not. 
The  "high  hat",  rampant,  is  the  coveted  crest.  Through 
the  attitude  of  those  about  him,  a  child  comes  to  believe 
that  supreme  virtue  lies  in  having  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
any  number  of  people  and  things.  If  his  natural  inclusive- 
ness  makes  a  sneaking  attempt  at  friendliness,  he  is  shown 
very  promptly  that  this  is  due  to  a  weakness  in  himself  that 
he  must  try  to  outgrow. 

IN  our  work  we  recognize  certain  classes  of  children  as 
subject  to  peculiar  danger  of  maladjustment.  The  only 
child,  the  very  bright  one,  those  with  subnormal  intelligence 
or  chronic  physical  disease,  children  whose  parents  give  them 
too  much  money — all  these  have  received  special  attention 
from  the  mental  hygienist.  The  special  danger  in  all  such 
cases  lies  in  the  ease  with  which  these  unfortunates  can 
be  excessively  individualized.  They  develop  exclusiveness, 
either  from  fear  or  vanity.  It  is  usually  from  both,  for 
most  of  the  fear  in  life  is  fear  of  having  one's  vanity  hurt. 
The  popular  belief  that  nervous  diseases  are  caused  by 
something  that  happens  to  the  individual  from  without  sim- 
ply is  not  true.  They  are  due  to  the  personal  reaction  of 
the  individual  to  what  happens. 

As  adults  who  have  accepted  the  egotistical  standard  of 
life  from  our  earliest  years,  we  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  social  consciousness.  It  is  more  than 
sociability,  or  being  a  gool  mixer;  it  is  not  mere  altruism, 
or  so-called  generosity ;  it  is  not  doing  good  to  people.  All 
these  things  may  be,  and  frequently  are,  motivated  by  the 
self-serving  instinct.  But  to  feel  good  when  one  is  not  good 
is  a  calamity.  Nothing  is  good  that  is  not  good  for  life,  and 
the  worst  possible  thing  for  life  is  to  divide  it. 

The  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  whole  of  society  has 
been  likened  to  that  of  a  single  cell  to  the  body.*  Take  the 
case  of  a  liver  cell.  It  lives  and  performs  its  function,  not 
for  itself  alone,  not  for  other  cells  like  itself,  but  for  itself 
and  other  liver  cells  and  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  all  at 
the  same  time  and  by  the  same  action.  Its  own  existence 
is  immensely  important  and  yet  it  would  mean  nothing  at 
all  if  separated  from  the  body.  Here  is  no  submerging  of 
the  individual  in  the  group,  and  no  evasion  of  responsibility; 
and  here  is  no  occasion  for  altruism.  This  is  a  complete 
pooling  of  interest  with,  at  the  same  time,  complete  speciali- 
zation of  function. 

A  CHILD  has  a  basic  right  to  feel  that  his  moral  resources 
are  pooled  with  those  of  all  life.  Nature  herself  has  not 
withheld  this  right,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  we  are  united  into 
one  integrated  whole,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  No  one 
of  us  can  have  any  good  that  is  not  shared  in  some  degree 
with  all  others ;  and  each  is  an  actual  partaker  in  the  pain 
and  degradation  of  every  man  who  fails.  Humanity  must 
rise  or  sink  together.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  solitary 
human  being.  It  is  only  our  wilful  blindness  that  makes 
us  think  so. 

If  social  consciousness  were  recognized  in  our  homes  for 
what  it  is,  we  would  not  have  the  spectacle,  so  common  now, 


•  Smuts:    Holism  and   Evolution 


of  little  children,  mere  babies,  living  continually  in  an  atti- 
tude of  defensive  antagonism  and  resistance,  shy,  full  of 
fear  and  self-consciousness,  or  with  a  compensatory  aggres- 
siveness against  their  fellows.  We  would  not  be  sending 
our  young  people  out  into  life,  tense  with  a  shrinking  dread, 
haunted  with  fear  of  failure  and  of  the  supposed  hostility 
of  their  competitors,  burdened  with  an  ambition  that  is  the 
expression  of  parental  vanity  and  not  of  the  youth's  own 
natural  talents.  We  would  not  see  boys  and  girls,  with  so- 
called  border-line  mental  diseases,  passing  by  hundreds  into 
our  over-crowded  psychopathic  hospitals.  And  criminality 
of  all  kinds  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

If  social  consciousness  were  allowed  to  get  frankly  into 
the  reflexes  of  children  just  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough 
to  recognize  the  existence  of  other  people,  men  and  women 
would  not  approach  middle  life  with  the  agonizing  feeling 
that  their  lost  youth  had  left  them  nothing  to  go  on  with, 
that  coming  years  hold  only  unbearable  loneliness  and  fail- 
ure, that  old  age  waits  as  a  horror. 

THE  patients  who  find  their  way  into  the  consulting-room 
of  the  psychiatrist,  however  varied  their  other  symptoms, 
all  have  this  in  common:  an  atrophied  social  consciousness 
that  has  let  their  self-serving  instinct  run  riot.  There  is  no 
sense  of  unity  in  the  self  or  with  life,  and  they  are  lost  in 
themselves.  Nobody  has  a  nervous  breakdown  while  his 
life  is  flowing  in  harmony  with  the  lives  of  other  people. 
Before  he  can  be  mentally  ill  he  must  develop  the  illusion 
that  he  is  alone  against  hostile  forces. 

In  the  present  and  past  organization  of  society,  it  is  the 
sex  instinct  that  is  considered  the  black  sheep  among  our 
natural  impulses  and  it  is  this  which  is  blamed  for  most 
of  the  unpleasant  disturbances  of  life.  When,  and  if,  this 
is  the  cause  of  trouble,  it  is  not  due  to  any  fault  in  the  in- 
stinct itself.  Sex,  love  of  all  kinds,  is  a  real  danger  to 
egotism,  and  if  the  self-serving  instinct  be  strong  enough, 
it  will  impress  all  love  into  the  service  of  the  ego,  turning 
it  into  self  love.  Such  perversion  of  love  is  seen  every- 
where, and  is  commonly  accepted  as  natural,  as  in  the  case 
of  mothers  who  withhold  their  children  from  a  free  life 
in  order  to  gratify  their  own  maternal  cravings  or  in  the 
jealousy  and  possessiveness  of  the  sex  relation.  Social  con- 
sciousness is  the  only  force  that  can  preserve  the  sex  instinct 
free  for  its  natural  purpose  and  at  the  same  time  prevent 
its  over-development. 

OOCIETY  is  sick  with  the  exaggerated  individualism  of 
yj  its  members.  The  lives  of  millions  of  men  and  women 
are  unhappy,  futile,  miserable  with  a  sense  of  incompleteness. 
Abounding  life  and  joy  surges  in  upon  them  from  every  side, 
but  enthroned  egotism  turns  it  back. 

If  the  suggestion  for  an  attack  on  the  problem  given  here 
be  indeed  intelligent,  we  should  see  now  just  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  our  mental-hygiene  work  for  children.  We 
are  undertaking  nothing  less  than  the  production  of  an 
immunity  in  the  individual  against  mental  disease  and  all 
manner  of  incomplete  living.  We  are  trying  to  do  this  by 
conditioning  the  young  child's  reflexes  through  the  balanced 
exercise  of  all  his  instincts  without  allowing  preeminence 
to  any  one.  Specifically,  we  are  trying  to  prevent  egotism 
from  usurping  the  energy  that  belongs  by  right  of  inheritance 
to  love  and  social  consciousness.  To  have  social  conscious- 
ness trained  into  his  reflexes  from  earliest  life  is  the  su- 
preme right  of  every  child. 


Illness  in  City  and  Country 

By  HERBERT  L.  LOMBARD,  M.D. 


IN  the  spring  of 'i 927  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Public    Health   conducted    morbidity   surveys    of    two 
communities:  Winchester,  a  suburb  of  Boston,  with  a 
population  of    11,890;   and   Shelburne-Buckland,   two 
adjacent  townships  in  western   Massachusetts  with   a 
combined  population  of  3,093.    These  places  were  chosen  as 
being    fairly    typical    of    urban    and    rural    communities. 
Winchester  is  largely  residential,  although  there  are  a  few 
manufactories,     industries     and     small     stores.      Shelburne- 
Buckland  is  largely  a  farming  community,  with  a  few  small 
industries  in  the  village  of  Shelburne  Falls.   Information  was 
obtained  by  house-to-house  canvasses,  regarding  all  sickness 
during  the  past  year  for  every  member  of  the  family  and 
the  communicable-disease  history  of  all  children  under  the 
age  of  twenty.    The  results  of  the  surveys  are  reported  in 
detail  in  the  current  American  Journal  of  Public   Health 
and  in  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine   (Vol.  98, 
No.  12). 

Records  were  obtained  from  9,746  individuals  in  Win- 
cheste'r  and  from  1,278  individuals  in  Shelburne-Buckland. 
The  average  age  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shelburne-Buckland 
is  35-3  years,  of  Winchester  30.5  years  and  of  Massachusetts 
29.4  years.  The  sex  ratio  of  Winchester  is  80.8  males  for 
every  IOO  females;  of  Shelburne-Buckland  93.1  males  for 
every  zoo  females  and  of  Massachusetts  96.3  males  for  every 
100  females.  The  foreign-born  comprise  20.6  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  Winchester  and  8.9  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Shelburne-Buckland. 

During  the  year  preceding  the  survey,  3,152  residents  of 
Winchester  and  553  residents  of  Shelburne-Buckland  were 
reported  as  sick.  This  comprises  32.4  per  cent  of  the  sur- 
veyed population  of  Winchester  and  43.3  per  cent  of  the 
surveyed  population  of  Shelburne-Buckland.  The  accom- 
panying table  shows  the  percentage  of  individuals  who  re- 
ported one  or  more  illnesses. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  SICK  INDIVIDUALS  BY  NUMBER  OF 

ILLNESSES 
One  Two 

illness         illnesses 

Winchester  82.0  14.8 

Shelburne-Buckland     82.2  14.8 


Three  Four 

illnesses  illnesses 

2.8  .1 

2.7  .2 


A  comparison  of  the  morbidity  rates  of  Shelburne-Buck- 
land and  Winchester  is  interesting,  although  the  number  of 
cases  in  Shelburne-Buckland  is  too  small  in  some  instances 
to  be  statistically  significant.  The  respiratory  diseases  have 
higher  rates  in  Winchester  than  in  Shelburne-Buckland ; 
this  is  probably  a  real  difference  between  urban  and  rural 
communities.  Communicable  diseases  have  a  higher  rate  in 
Shelburne-Buckland  than  in  Winchester;  this  is  due,  how- 
ever, to  an  unusual  prevalence  of  whooping-cough  and 
chicken-pox  in  Shelburne-Buckland  in  the  period  of  the 
survey.  Over  a  period  of  ten  years  there  were  only  slight 
differences  between  the  two  communities. 

Cancer,  nephritis,  heart  disease,  rheumatism  and  nervous 
diseases  show  higher  rates  in  Shelburne-Buckland  than  in 
Winchester.  While  some  of  these  differences  are  not  sig- 


nificant statistically,  they  reflect  what  might  be  expected 
from  the  older  population  of  Shelburne-Buckland.  "All 
others,"  which  includes  ill-defined  diseases  and  such  symp- 
toms as  pain  and  swelling,  has  a  higher  rate  in  Shelburne- 
Buckland  than  in  Winchester.  This  may  in  some  measure 
indicate  the  difference  in  diagnosis  between  rural  and  urban 
communities. 

In  both  Winchester  and  Shelburne-Buckland  the  females 
have  higher  morbidity  rates  than  the  males,  the  ratio  being 
1.24  in  Winchester  and  1.32  in  Shelburne-Buckland.  In 
Winchester  this  sex  difference  occurs  in  all  age  groups.  In 
Shelburne-Buckland  it  occurs  in  all  age  groups  except  those 
"under  15"  and  "over  75."  When  childbirth  and  diseases 
of  the  female  genitals  are  omitted,  there  is  still  an  excess 
of  illnesses  among  females,  the  ratio  being  1.20  in  Winchester 
and  1. 1 1  in  Shelburne-Buckland.  The  death-rates  in  both 
localities  are  greater  among  males  than  among  females,  the 
ratio  being  .97  and  .96  respectively. 

In  Winchester  there  were  significant  differences  between 
the  morbidity  rates  for  the  various  economic  groups,  the 
poor  having  the  lowest  rate  and  the  comfortable  the  highest. 
In  Shelburne-Buckland  there  were  no  significant  differences 
between  the  economic  groups.  In  Winchester  the  percentage 
of  physicians  employed  increased  with  the  economic  status, 
while  in  Shelburne-Buckland  they  did  not.  The  findings 
regarding  illness  and  economic  status  are  felt  to  be  caused  by 
rural  and  urban  differences,  since  the  economic  status  varies 
less  in  the  rural  communities. 

THE  average  time  lost  by  male  earners  in  Winchester  was 
6.3  days,  in  Shelburne-Buckland  n.O  days;  by  female 
wage-earners  in  Winchester  2.5  days  and  in  Shelburne-Buck- 
land, 15.0  days.  The  Winchester  figures  are  more  stable  than 
those  of  Shelburne-Buckland  due  to  the  size  of  the  sample. 
Three  per  cent  of  the  population  of  both  communities 
was  hospitalized  during  the  year.  A  greater  percentage  of 
childbirths  was  hospitalized  in  Winchester  than  in  Shelburne- 
Buckland.  Of  all  births  in  Winchester,  63  per  cent  oc- 
curred in  hospitals,  while  in  Shelburne-Buckland  only  30 
per  cent. 

The  communicable-disease  rates  for  the  two  communities 
are  similar  both  for  the  individual  and  the  combined  diseases. 
The  reporting  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  was  good  in 
both  places,  the  other  five  diseases  were  not  well  reported, 
but  they  were  three  times  as  well  reported  in  Winchester 
as  in  Shelburne-Buckland.  In  only  one  year  of  the  ten 
years  have  we  figures  on  the  percentage  of  cases  of  com- 
municable diseases  seen  by  physicians  in  the  two  communi- 
ties. In  Shelburne-Buckland  about  85  per  cent  of  the  cases 
of  communicable  diseases  occurring  were  seen  by  physicians, 
and  in  Winchester,  90  per  cent.  If  this  is  taken  as  a  picture 
of  what  occurred  in  the  other  nine  years,  there  is  but  one 
conclusion  to  be  drawn,  namely,  that  the  physicians  are  not 
reporting  to  the  local  boards  of  health  many  of  the  com- 
municable diseases  of  childhood. 

Definite  conclusions  regarding  rural  and  urban  differences 
cannot  be  drawn  from  the  findings  in  these  two  samples. 
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Other  surveys  should  be  conducted  to  either  prove  or  dis- 
prove our  findings.  Females  have  a  higher  morbidity  rate 
than  males  but  a  lower  mortality  rate  in  both  Winchester 
and  Shelburne-Buckland.  The  respiratory  diseases  are  more 
common  in  Winchester,  the  urban  community.  Both  the 
number  of  illnesses  reported  and  the  percentage  of  physicians 
employed  increased  with  the  economic  status  in  Winchester, 
while  there  were  no  differences  in  Shelburne-Buckland. 
Communicable  diseases  were  reported  poorly  in  both  places, 
but  better  in  Winchester  than  in  Shelburne-Buckland,  while 
the  incidence  of  communicable  disease  was  practically  iden- 
tical in  the  two  communities. 


IT  might  seem  unnecessary  to  keep  talking  about  anything 
so  well-known  and  well-established  as  vaccination  against  small- 
pox, but  point  for  still  more  propaganda  appears  in  the  recent 
announcement  of  the  American  Association  for  Medical  Progress 
that  in  1927,  for  the  fifth  successive  year,  the  United  States 
had  more  cases  of  smallpox  than  any  other  country  except 
India — 38,498  in  all  as  compared  with  33,343  in  1926.  As  usual, 
cases  are  most  numerous  in  parts  of  the  country  where  anti- 
vaccination  sentiment  runs  strongest.  For  sixteen  states  in 
which  vaccination  history  was  recorded  in  1925  and  1926  (16,658 
cases)  the  association  reports  that  91  per  cent  of  the  persons 
afflicted  with  smallpox  had  never  been  vaccinated,  7  per  cent 
had  been  vaccinated  seven  years  or  more  previously,  and  only 
2  per  cent  had  been  vaccinated  within  seven  years,  many  of 
these  latter  after  their  exposure  to  the  disease. 

MODERN  ART,  as 
well  as  modern  science, 
has  been  invoked  in  the 
popular  leaflet  on  head- 
ache just  published  by 
the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company — in 
fact,  modern  machinery 
as  well,  since  the  bulle- 
tin likens  the  headache 
to  the  danger  signal  on 
an  automobile  motomet- 
er  and  explains  that  it 
is  as  illogical  merely  to 
take  "headache  pills"  to 
cover  up  the  pain  as  it 
would  be  to  throw  cold 
water  on  the  motometer 
in  the  expectation  that 
by  counteracting  the 
warning  one  was  help- 
ing the  over-heated  en- 
gine. Under  medical  advice,  headache  medicines  have  their  uses 
as  a  palliative,  but  a  headache  is  a  symptom  that  something  is 
wrong  somewhere  which  merits  a  careful  study  of  the  whole 
body  that  the  trouble  may  be  found  and  corrected,  whether  it 
be  eye-strain,  anemia,  infection,  hysteria  or  what-not.  "The 
humblest  and  least  distinguished  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body 
can  order  the  lordly  head  to  ache  for  it,  and  the  head  has  no 
alternative  but  to  obey."  The  moral — sensible  and  temperate 
living  should  keep  you  free  from  headaches,  but  if  it  fails  to 
do  so — see  your  doctor! 

ANNUAL  TUBERCULIN  TESTING  of  every  school  child 
in  the  United  States  was  advocated  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Meyers  of 
Minneapolis  as  the  next  step  in  prevention  and  early  treatment 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association 
in  Portland,  Oregon.  "An  intensive  campaign  in  the  schools 


of  this  country  to  detect  tuberculosis  infection  and  properly 
treat  the  infected  will  call  the  attention  of  the  children,  the 
teachers,  the  parents  and  the  entire  community  to  tuberculosis," 
said  Dr.  Meyers.  "Moreover,  the  finding  of  tuberculosis  in- 
fection can  be  used  as  an  entering  wedge  in  our  attack  upon 
other  diseases  that  reduce  resistance  or  predispose  to  tubercu- 
losis, such  as  diphtheria,  smallpox  and  scarlet  fever." 

The  Trudeau  medal,  given  yearly  by  the  association  for  the 
best  contribution  toward  prevention  or  treatment,  was  awarded 
a  foreign  physician,  Sir  Robert  W.  Philip,  M.  D.,  L.  L.  D., 
president  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  of  the  Tubercu- 
losis Society  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
Dr.  Philip's  world-famed  "Edinburgh  plan"  was  originated  in 
1887  with  the  tuberculosis  dispensary  as  pivot  and  has  served 
as  model  since  that  time.  The  Trudeau  medal  went  to  Dr. 
Theobald  Smith  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  in  1926,  the  year 
of  its  founding,  and  to  Dr.  Edward  K.  Baldwin,  successor  to 
Dr.  Edward  L.  Trudeau  as  head  of  the  famous  sanitarium  at 
Saranac  Lake,  in  1927.  Dr.  Eugene  L.  Opie  of  Philadelphia 
was  elected  president  of  the  association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

A  FIRST  International  Congress  of  Mental  Hygiene  will  be 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  the  spring  of  1930,  according  to 
official  announcement  by  the  organizing  committee  of  which 
Clifford  W.  Beers  is  chairman.  It  had  been  planned  tenta- 
tively to  hold  the  meeting  in  1929,  but  the  postponement  has 
been  made  so  that  the  American  Psychiatric  Association  and 
the  American  Association  for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble-minded 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  arrange  to  hold  their  1930  annual 
meetings  at  the  same  time.  Persons  who  wish  to  be  kept 
informed  of  the  progress  of  plans  for  the  congress  should  send 
their  names  to  Mr.  Beers  at  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  The  growing  strength  of  the  mental-hygiene  movement 
in  this  country  is  swelled  by  the  opening,  on  September  I,  of 
a  new  traveling  clinic  in  Virginia,  which  will  serve  the  schools, 
medical  and  social  agencies  in  the  various  counties  of  the  state, 
and  will  examine  and  treat  all  delinquent  children,  according 
to  the  recent  announcement  of  Frank  Bane,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare.  Establishment  of  this  clinic  has  been  made 
possible  by  a  contribution  of  approximately  $40,000  by  the 
Commonwealth  Fund.  Its  staff  will  include  a  psychiatrist,  a 
psychologist  and  two  psychiatric  social  workers. 

SCHOOL  HEALTH  PROGRAMS  FROM  MANY 
LANDS,  the  official  report  of  the  Health  Section  of  the  World 
Federation  of  Education  Associations,  which  held  its  biennial 
meeting  in  Toronto  in  August,  1927,  has  just  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  published  form  under  the  imprint  of  the  American 
Child  Health  Association  cooperating  with  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company.  Representatives  of  twenty-one  coun- 
tries discussed  at  those  meetings  the  training  of  leaders  in 
school  health,  methods  of  health  education  in  elementary 
school,  highschool  and  college,  the  school  health-service  program, 
and  the  contributions  of  national  health  and  educational  asso- 
ciations and  business  groups.  Copies  of  the  report  may  be 
obtained  from  the  association  at  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City;  price  fifty  cents.  Of  like  interest,  now  that 
September  is  opening  the  school  doors,  is  The  Deafened  School 
Child,  a  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Health  Problems 
in  Education  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  the 
American  Medical  Association,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Organizations  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing 
and  the  New  York  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  Inc. 
This  report,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Thomas  D. 
Wood,  chairman,  considers  the  extent  and  importance  of  de- 
fective hearing  in  school  children,  the  detection  of  deafened 
children,  knowledge  essential  for  the  teacher  and  school  nurse, 
medical  treatment  and  educational  provisions  for  deafened 
children,  with  a  substantial  summary  of  conclusions  and  a 
bibliography. 
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Seattle's  Jobless,  1927-28 

The  Facts  on  Unemployment  in  One  Community 

By  CAPITOLA  PINCHES  ALLEN 


AJRVEY  of  the  agencies  in  Seattle  dealing  with 
employment,  made  last  April,  shows  this  city 
suffered  from  the  general  depression  which 
prevailed  all  over  the  country,  and  that 
unemployment  was  greater  this  winter  than 
the  preceding  one. 

An  investigation  conducted  by  ten  charitable  organizations 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Community  Fund  revealed  that 
about  thirty  thousand  of  their  applicants  were  unemployed. 
The  city's  free  employment  agencies  found  that  the  ratio 
of  applicants  to  the  number  of  jobs  offered  was  higher  this 
year.  The  proportion  of  women  applying  was  much  greater, 
due  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  family  in  many 
cases  was  out  of  work. 

Statistics  from  the  domestic  placement  bureau  of  the 
Y.W.C.A.  showed  an  increase  in  applicants  of  6  per  cent 
to  15  per  cent  in  1927-28  over  the  preceding  winter,  with 
an  increase  of  placements  of  15  per  cent  to  25  per  cent, 
while  the  increase  in  employers  served  was  only  3  per  cent. 
The  labor  turnover  was  un- 
usually high — as  the  large 
percentage  of  placements  in- 
dicates— and  the  demand  for 
hour  workers  had  dropped 
off  considerably. 

The  Goodwill  Industries 
had  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  first-time  applicants 
of  60  per  cent  in  January 
and  14  per  cent  in  Feb- 
ruary over  the  corresponding 
months  of  last  year. 

Seattle  has  a  large  floating 
population  during  the  winter 
months.  Alaska  each  fall 
turns  into  this  port  thou- 
sands of  men  from  the 
fisheries,  canneries  and 
mines.  The  fruit  pickers 
and  packers  of  eastern 
Washington  and  the  grain 
harvesters  as  far  east  as 
Montana  come  here  on  ac- 
count of  the  mild  climate. 
It  is  estimated  that  twenty- 
thousand  itinerant  laborers 
winter  here  each  year.  This 
winter  saw  a  larger  number 
of  these  men,  and  many  of 
them  with  less  money  than 


usual  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  Alaska  fish  catch  last 
summer.  Some  of  these  men  who  might  have  gone  south 
stayed  here  because  of  lack  of  funds  and  because  of  the 
severe  depression  in  the  southern  coast  cities.  The  prospect 
for  the  fishermen  has  not  lightened  much  this  summer.  The 
halibut  catch  has  been  very  light,  due  to  low  prices,  and 
a  strike  of  the  salmon  trollers  in  southeastern  Alaska  is 
reported. 

This  floating  population  when  "broke"  seeks  the  missions, 
the  Volunteers  of  America  and  the  Salvation  Army.  The 
bread-line  of  the  Volunteers  was  72,938  for  1927,  an  in- 
crease over  1926  of  24  per  cent.  In  January  and  February 
of  this  year  43,400  meals  were  furnished,  and  22,600  free 
beds.  The  Salvation  Army  from  the  first  of  November, 
1927,  to  the  last  of  February,  1928,  gave  15,900  free  meals, 
an  increase  of  over  loo  per  cent  for  the  same  period  of  the 
previous  year. 

Some  relief  work  was  provided  by  the  Park  Board  for 
these  men.  A  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated 

towards  the  building  of  a 
new  municipal  golf  course. 
This  work  was  done  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Vol- 
unteers of  America.  About 
650  men  were  given  work, 
no  man  being  allowed  more 
than  six  days.  This  gave 
each  a  little  cash  to  pay  the 
fee  for  a  job  or  transpor- 
tation to  it. 

Unemployment  in  Seattle 
usually  begins  to  decline 
about  February  20.  At  that 
time  repair  work  starts  on 
the  transcontinental  rail- 
roads, and  the  lumber  camps 
open  up.  A  few  weeks  later 
the  fishermen  leave  for 
Alaska.  The  withdrawal  of 
these  laborers  relieves  the 
situation  considerably.  This 
year  saw  a  decided  decrease 
in  unemployment  after  that 
date,  but  it  was  still  greater 
than  usual  for  that  period  of 
the  year. 

Unemployment  among  the 
permanent  laborers  of  Seattle 
was  not  severe,  although 
there  was  a  decided  business 


Wortman  in  The  New  York  World 
"/  hear  papa  walkin'  up  the  stairs  very 
slow,  so  don't  ask  him  if  he  got  a  job" 
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depression.  Robert  H.  Harlin,  secretary  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  estimated  that  from  5  per  cent  to  10 
per  cent  of  the  unions'  members  were  jobless  this  winter, 
which  was  somewhat  higher  than  last  year.  The  building 
trades  unions  had  some  work  throughout  the  winter,  but 
other  unions  were  harder  hit.  The  typographical  union  in- 
augurated (March  i)  a  five-day  week  with  a  system  of 
rotation  so  all  members  might  receive  some  work.  The 
laundry  drivers  also  felt  the  depression  keenly,  and  the  metal 
workers  had  practically  no  work. 

The  teamsters'  union  had  10  per  cent  of  its  members 
unemployed,  and  they  also  rotated  work.  This  union  offers 
a  fairly  accurate  index  to  general  business  conditions,  since 
all  industry  is  dependent  more  or  less  upon  the  hauling 
of  goods. 

The  stevedores  had  a  decrease  in  employment  of  21  per 
cent  to  25  per  cent  over  the  same  period  last  year.  Since 
much  of  the  freight  leaving  this  port  is  through-shipments 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  these  figures  do  not 
reflect  local  conditions  entirely. 

While  Seattle  experienced  a  severe  depression  in  business 
during  the  winter,  the  present  outlook  is  much  better.  There 
is  little  similarity  between  the  industrial  situation  of  the 
summer  and  that  of  the  winter,  because  Seattle  is  a  city  of 
seasonal  labor.  With  the  coming  of  summer  many  lines  of 
industry  resume  activities  that  have  been  dormant  during 
the  winter.  A  second  survey  of  the  welfare  agencies  made 
in  June  shows  a  marked  improvement  in  the  employment 
situation.  Some  agencies  report  conditions  better  this  year 
than  last,  while  others  have  found  them  not  as  good.  Among 
the  unskilled  labor,  the  turnover  is  not  as  great  this  year. 

THE  Social  Welfare  League  shows  a  sharp  drop  in  the 

number  of  cases  of  unemployment  per  100  families 
served,  both  over  the  winter  months  of  this  year  and  over 
the  corresponding  months  of  last  year,  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

1926-27  1927-28 

November                    33  39 

December                    37  46 

January                       41  40 

February                      36  37 

March                        37  24 

April                           27  17 

May                             25  II 

Three  large  enterprises  in  this  state — the  Skagit  River 
power  project  for  the  city  of  Seattle,  the  new  Great 
Northern  Railway  tunnel  through  the  Cascade  mountains, 
and  the  Kittitas  County  reclamation  project — have  provided 
employment  for  great  numbers  of  unskilled  labor.  Employ- 
ment can  be  provided  for  all  mature  unskilled  women  seeking 
work,  but  the  summer  vacation  throws  many  highschool 
girls  on  the  labor  market.  It  is  difficult  to  place  these,  and 
the  turnover  is  great  due  to  their  inexperience. 

Employment  for  skilled  labor  has  greatly  improved.  The 
metal  workers'  union,  which  was  one  of  the  groups  severely 
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affected  by  the  winter's  depression,  now  reports  plenty  of 
jobs  for  all  its  members.  The  factories  making  men's  work 
clothes  are  running  steadily,  but  their  output  is  somewhat 
lighter  than  last  year,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  surplus 
stock  accumulated  during  the  slack  times  of  the  winter. 

This  summer  has  seen  a  decided  increase  in  building 
operations.  Permits  for  the  first  five  months  of  this  year 
amount  to  $17,000,000  as  compared  with  $13,000,000  for 
the  same  period  of  1927,  while  for  the  first  nineteen  days  of 
June  they  were  $5,i9O,33O.  The  number  of  small  buildings 
and  dwellings  is  not  as  high  this  year  as  usual.  The  great 
bulk  of  construction  is  large  office-buildings,  apartments  and 
hotels.  With  the  amicable  settlement  of  the  carpenters' 
controversy  for  a  shorter  week  to  correspond  to  that  of  the 
other  building  trades,  in  which  they  were  granted  the  five- 
day  week  for  the  four  summer  months,  the  building  program 
is  being  carried  out  and  all  laborers  in  that  line  are  working. 

IN  considering  the  general  condition  of  business  in  Seattle 
for  the  summer  it  is  difficult  to  segregate  the  permanent 
industrial  activities  from  the  business  resulting  from  tourist 
travel.  Seattle  is  a  tourist  and  convention  city.  In  addition 
to  the  thousands  of  tourists  visiting  the  city  this  year,  it  is 
estimated  that  there  have  been  more  than  16,000  delegates 
to  various  conventions. 

This  traveling  population  has  two  effects  upon  the  local 
labor  market:  It  increases  the  amount  of  business,  but  it  also 
provides  more  people  to  fill  the  available  jobs.  Many  of 
the  tourists  try  to  earn  their  way  as  they  go  from  place  to 
place,  while  others  are  pleased  with  the  West  and  decide 
to  stay  here.  The  stenographers  and  office  workers  feel  this 
outside  competition  the  most,  and  there  is  probably  more 
unemployment  in  that  class  of  workers  than  in  any  other 
group.  A  serious  problem  that  confronts  them  is  the  influx 
of  school  teachers  from  the  country  and  small  towns  seeking 
employment  for  the  summer  months. 

Another  source  of  seasonal  employment  is  the  summer 
resorts.  They  require  cooks,  waiters,  chambermaids,  etc. 
Many  of  these  positions  are  filled  by  college  students. 

There  is  always  a  demand  for  berry  pickers  in  the  White 
River  valley  between  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  but  not  all  those 
looking  for  employment  can  take  this  work,  as  it  necessitates 
living  on  the  berry  farms  in  small  shacks  provided  for  them. 
Girls  cannot  accept  this  work,  neither  can  part  of  the 
family  go  if  some  of  the  members  are  employed  in  the  city. 
Berry  picking  is  used  by  many  families,  however,  as  an 
opportunity  to  get  a  summer  outing  and  at  the  same  time 
to  earn  some  money. 

While  Seattle  in  summer  has  been  busy  and  prosperous, 
this  activity  does  not  give  much  insight  into  next  winter's 
prospects.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  the  building  now 
under  way  will  last  well  into  next  year.  Industry  in  general 
seems  to  be  on  the  road  to  recovery  from  the  winter's  de- 
pression, although  some  complaints  of  lack  of  business  are 
still  heard.  Its  progress,  of  course,  depends  somewhat  on 
the  general  conditions  of  the  entire  country. 


Strike  Days  in  New  Bedford 


THE  new  car  stood  in  the  drive.     It  had  just  been 
delivered — a  glorious  object  in  its  black  and  red 
paint    and    glittering    nickel    appointments.      The 
family  stood  at  gaze  admiringly.    At  that  moment 
a  youth  of  perhaps  sixteen  came  up  the  drive.    He 
had  no  eyes  for  the  car  but  made  straight  for  the  owner: 
"Please,  will  you  give  me  some  work  on  your  place?    Want 
to  earn  enough  for  a  pair  of  shoes." 
»     «     *     • 

THE  article  was  finished  after  several  weeks'  work. 
The  author  placed  it  in  a  large  square  envelope  and 
set  forth  to  find  a  typist.  He  went  to  a  young  stenographer 
suggested  by  a  friend.  Together  they  looked  over  the  pages. 
The  typist's  face  fell,  she  flushed  and  tears  came  into  her 
eyes  as  she  saw  the  unfamiliar,  technical  words.  After 
struggling  through  several  pages  the  author  saw  that  he 
would  have  to  seek  more  expert  help,  so  he  took  the  manu- 
script away,  saying  he  would  try  to  find  some  one  else  to 
copy  it.  On  the  next  floor  the  court  stenographer  showed 
herself  quite  equal  to  the  situation  and  eager  for  work.  "I 
can  have  it  ready  for  you  tomorrow  if  necessary."  Soon 
after  the  author  had  returned  to  his  desk  the  telephone  rang. 
It  was  the  typist.  "I  am  very  anxious  to  do  that  work  for 
you.  I  will  gladly  copy  the  article  for  your  correction, 
then  make  a  second  copy  and  charge  you  for  only  one." 
She  could  not  conceal  the  disappointment  in  her  voice  when 
she  learned  that  the  work  had  been  given  elsewhere. 
*  *  *  « 

I  NEEDED  a  work  table.  There  were  few  persons  in 
the  large  department  store,  although  it  was  a  Satur- 
day afternoon.  I  was  the  only  passenger  in  the  elevator 
that  carried  me  to  the  third  floor,  and  the  elevator  waited 
for  me  while  I  searched.  There  was  no  other  customer 
in  the  furniture  department.  I  made  my  choice,  and  asked 
when  the  table  could  be  delivered.  "Would  you  like  it 
this  afternoon?  No  trouble  at  all."  The  table  reached 
my  house  within  an  hour.  I  heard  later  that  that  particular 
store  is  losing  four  thousand  dollars  a  week  on  unpaid 
instalment  dues  on  furniture. 

»     »     *     » 

OUR  waitress  comes  to  us  by  the  day.  She  lives  in  the 
neighborhood,  in  a  neat  frame  house  which  she  and 
her  husband  own,  and  having  no  children  she  is  glad  to 
add  to  the  family  income.  I  wanted  to  get  her  views  on 
the  strike.  In  a  way  she  and  her  husband  are  outsiders. 
He  is  employed  in  an  iron  foundry — one  of  the  few  indus- 
tries, other  than  textile  mills,  that  the  city  boasts.  "Well, 
Miss,  /  don't  think  much  of  the  strike,  to  tell  you  the  truth. 
Of  course  I  don't  know  much  about  it  but  they  do  say 
that  most  of  the  operatives  are  not  for  it,  that  they're  just 
driven  into  it  by  a  few  leaders."  In  a  subsequent  conversa- 
tion with  Katy,  one  in  which  the  strike  did  not  figure,  I 
learned  that  she  and  her  husband  had  bought  a  few  shares 
of  Sharp  Mill  stock  several  years  ago.  The  mill  did  sensa- 
tionally well  for  a  time  and,  lured  by  the  prospect  of  easy 
money,  they  recently  put  all  their  savings  into  stock  of  this 
one  mill.  Without  emotion,  Katy  told  me  they  had  lost 
nearly  every  cent. 


THE  rector  looked  up  from  his  unfinished  sermon  to 
greet  a  caller,  a  stranger  to  him.  After  a  few  prelim- 
inaries the  caller  made  his  business  known.  "I  came  to  see 
if  you  would  use  your  influence  to  urge  your  parishioners 
to  go  back  to  work  when  the  mills  open  next  Monday.  The 
suffering  here  is  widespread,  the  operatives  must  lose  in 
the  end,  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  further  postponement 
of  their  inevitable  surrender.  The  manufacturers  have 
proved  the  truth  of  their  ultimatum  that  a  10  per  cent 
wage  cut  is  necessary  if  production  is  to  continue."  The 
rector  frowned  and  began  to  pace  his  study.  The  stranger, 
encouraged,  proceeded.  "I  came  to  see  you  simply  as  an 
interested  citizen  who  has  had  occasion  to  observe  condi- 
tions here  during  the  thirteen  weeks  since  the  wage-cut 
notices  were  posted  and  the  strike  started.  Every  one  in 
this  city  is  suffering  as  a  result  of  the  strike,  the  rich  as 
well  as  the  poor.  Many  of  your  parishioners  are  operatives; 
their  families  are  hungry,  their  rent  is  unpaid,  their  idle- 
ness is  leading  to  unfortunate  habits  which  will  handicap 
them  all  their  lives  and  will  set  a  bad  example  to  their 
children.  As  one  humanitarian  to  another,  I  ask  you  to  urge 
your  people  to  go  back  and  end  this  era  of  suffering.  For 
thirteen  weeks  they  have  earned  nothing ;  the  manufacturers, 
in  offering  to  open  the  mills,  are  extending  to  them  the 
means  of  independence." 

The  rector  returned  to  his  desk.  "But,  my  dear  sir,"  he 
replied,  "a  wage  cut  is  a  palliative  measure.  It  does  not 
cure  this  trouble  at  its  root.  Do  you  realize  that  there  are 
probably  too  many  mills  in  this  city?  Do  you  know  that 
these  mills  do  not  cooperate,  that  there  is  a  fierce  competition 
among  them?  A  buyer  may  shop  around  and  find  a  mill 
that  will  under-sell  its  neighbors  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street.  Do  you  know  that,  five  years  ago,  during  the  last 
serious  business  depression,  when  operatives  were  working 
half  time  or  not  at  all,  one  of  these  mills  was  paying  32  per 
cent  dividends  to  stockholders?  How  can  a  10  per  cent 
wage  reduction  offer  a  solution  to  the  difficulties  presented 
by  this  situation  ?"  After  the  exchange  of  further  arguments, 
during  which  neither  gentleman  succeeded  in  convincing 
the  other,  the  stranger  took  his  departure.  The  rector  was 
not  satisfied.  He  took  steps  to  trace  the  identity  of  his 
caller  whose  name  he  had  asked.  He  learned  that  the  man 
was  a  private  detective.  Further  investigation  led  to  a 
strong  suspicion  that  he  had  been  employed  by  the  Manu- 
facturers' Association  to  enter  a  helpful  wedge  with  certain 
of  the  city's  clergy.  What  followed  may  or  may  not  have 
had  direct  connection  with  the  stranger's  visit.  On  the 
following  Sunday,  a  prominent  pastor  of  one  of  the  largest 
Roman  Catholic  churches  in  the  city  exhorted  his  flock  to 
hold  out  and  not  accept  the  bait  dangled  by  the  manufac- 
turers in  announcing  that  the  mills  would  open  with  the 
proposed  wage  cut  in  effect.  The  local  press  carried  the 
whole  story,  with  editorial  comment  characterizing  as  utter- 
ly stupid  such  devious  efforts  to  end  the  strike. 
•  •  •  • 

A  DOUBLE  line  of  children  extended  for  three  blocks 
from  the  door  of  the  Washington  Club.     The  club 
was  dispensing  its  bi-weekly  ration  to  children  of  striking 
operatives.    Each  child  carried  a  pail  or  bowl  and  returned 
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home  with  nice,  steaming  soup  and  a  whole  loaf  of  bread. 
Repeaters  were  not  discouraged:  The  club  would  give,  as 
long  as  the  supplies  held  out,  to  any  who  cared  to  receive. 
The  children  were  orderly  and  quiet;  they  were  dressed  in 
their  best  clothes  and  seemed  quite  matter-of-fact  in  their 
attitude  towards  the  whole  proceeding.  This  was  familiar 
routine.  The  line  had  none  of  the  aspects  of  the  ordinary 
bread-line.  A  man  in  shirt  sleeves  drove  up  in  a  Ford,  his 
neatly  dressed  wife  and  a  little  girl — the  latter  not  more 
than  four  years  old — got  out.  They  had  only  one,  she 
was  not  old  enough  to  go  alone,  but  she  could  carry  a  pail 
and  they  might  as  well  get  their  share.  The  man  sat  in 
his  car  by  the  curb  and  watched  his  little  girl  hurry  forward 
to  take  her  place  at  the  end  of  the  long  line;  he  watched 
her  until  she  disappeared  through  the  door  of  the  club-house, 
her  mother  waiting  outside. 

H.  P.  K. 


A  SUMMARY  of  child  labor  information  for  each  state  is 
published  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  (215 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York),  in  convenient  loose-leaf  form 
with  paper  covers.  The  information  includes  "an  analysis  of 
the  law  under  nine  headings  (minimum  age  for  employment, 
school  attendance,  hours  of  work,  night  work,  work  permits, 
agriculture  and  domestic  service,  street  trades,  dangerous 
trades  and  occupations,  workmen's  compensation)  with  an 
indication  of  the  points  in  which  the  law  is  weak;  figures 
relative  to  child  labor  and  school  attendance  and  the  rank  of 
the  state  in  these  respects;  publications  dealing  with  child 
labor  in  each  state." 

THE  FIRST  REVISION  of  its  commodity  list  is  announced 
by  the  Consumers'  Club  (see  The  Survey,  January  15,  1928, 
page  493).  This  list  was  originally  compiled  more  than  a  year 
ago  by  a  volunteer  committee  headed  by  F.  J.  Schlink,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  American  Engineering  Standards  Committee. 
Originally  prepared  for  the  private  use  of  members  of  a 
community  church  at  White  Plains,  it  was  made  more  generally 
available  some  months  ago.  The  Consumers'  Club  through 
its  commodity  list  "wishes  to  assist  consumer  members  in 
buying  good  products  honestly  advertised  and  sold  at  reasonable 
prices."  Its  dues  are  two  dollars  a  year,  which  cover  the 
mechanical  cost  of  preparing  and  distributing  the  commodity 
lists.  The  address  of  the  club  is  2  West  43  Street,  New  York. 

A  YEAR  AGO  the  paper  box  industry  in  New  York  City 
suffered  a  nineteen  weeks'  strike  for  higher  wages,  shorter 
hours  and  better  physical  conditions.  The  strike  was  broken 
by  the  united  stand  of  all  the  employers  affected,  and  the 
workers  gained  nothing.  A  citizens'  committee,  after  attempt- 
ing public  hearings  on  the  situation,  found  that  it  could  not 
proceed  because  there  was  no  factual  material  on  the  issues 
involved  in  the  strike.  At  the  request  of  Acting  Mayor  Mc- 
Kee,  the  State  Department  of  Labor  undertook  an  investigation 
of  the  industry.  The  report  of  this  survey,  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Women  in  Industry,  has  just  been  published  (Special 
Bulletin  154).  The  sections  on  physical  conditions,  plant  hours, 
rates  and  earnings  of  workers  represent  a  week  in  April,  1927. 
Stability  of  employment  and  annual  earnings  were  studied 
through  payroll  records  of  a  year  immediately  preceding  the 
strike.  The  report  as  a  whole  gives  a  picture  of  the  irregular- 
ity of  employment,  the  low  earnings,  the  unnecessary  dirt  and 
discomfort  and  the  helplessness  of  workers  in  a  small,  un- 
standardized  industry.  The  report  includes  interesting  facts 


on  the  comparative  wages  of  men  and  women  in  semi-skilled 
and  unskilled  processes,  and  comparative  wages  in  union  and 
non-union  shops.  It  was  found,  for  instance,  that  no  union 
men  workers  earned  less  than  $16  a  week,  and  that  3  per  cent 
of  the  non-union  workers  fell  in  this  wage  group.  Under 
$20  a  week,  there  were  3  per  cent  of  the  union,  10  per  cent 
of  the  non-union  workers;  under  $25,  8  per  cent  of  the  union, 
22  per  cent  of  the  non-union.  The  figures  are  equally  reveal- 
ing for  women  workers  and  for  other  wage  groups. 

IN  response  to  a  demand  from  business  women  and  girls  for 
material  for  the  use  of  groups  discussing  the  married  woman 
in  business,  the  National  Board  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  has  recently 
issued  Jobs  and  Marriage,  a  series  of  discussion  outlines  pre- 
pared by  Grace  Coyle  (The  Woman's  Press,  600  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York;  price  $1.00).  The  book  attempts  to  help 
business  women  answer  two  questions  that  many  of  them  are 
personally  facing:  "Shall  I  go  on  with  my  job  after  I  am 
married?"  and  "What  do  I  think  about  the  employment  of 
married  women?"  It  is  divided  into  nine  sections:  The  Mar- 
ried Women,  The  Working  Wife  and  her  Husband;  What 
Happens  to  the  Home?  To  the  Children?  To  the  Woman 
Herself?  The  Double  Salary — Is  it  Necessary?  In  the 
Office;  What's  the  Answer?  The  Older  Married  Woman  in 
Business. 

A  DRIVE  to  cut  down  the  accident  toll  in  the  building  trades 
has  been  inaugurated  in  California.  During  the  past  four  years, 
there  have  been  more  accidents  among  this  class  of  workers 
than  in  any  other  occupational  group  in  the  state:  626  deaths, 
756  permanent  injuries,  72,081  temporary  injuries.  Will  J. 
French,  director  of  the  state  department  of  industrial  relations, 
states  that  "Plans  are  under  contemplation  to  enlist  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  employers,  employes,  insurance  companies 
and  allied  groups.  .  .  .  What  can  be  done  is  illustrated  by  the 
construction  of  ...  the  new  twenty-six-story  administrative 
structure  of  the  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  in  San 
Francisco,  built  under  the  watchful  eye  of  a  safety  engineer. 
Not  one  life  was  lost  in  the  building,  there  were  no  serious 
accidents,  and  the  contractors  secured  a  substantial  return  on 
the  insurance  premium  because  of  the  fine  experience." 

TRADE  UNION  Policies  and  Tactics  is  the  title  of  the 
second  pamphlet  in  the  educational  series  of  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union.  It  is  the  outline  of  a 
course  given  for  several  years  by  David  J.  Saposs  in  the 
Workers'  University  of  the  union.  The  syllabus  is  offered  for 
general  distribution  in  the  belief  that  "the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  labor  movement  will  depend  upon  the  sum  of 
industrial  and  historical  knowledge  that  the  workers  col- 
lectively possess."  It  is  pointed  out  in  the  foreword  that  the 
importance  of  this  outline  "rests  very  largely  upon  the  method 
by  which  it  came  into  being.  .  .  .  Over  a  period  of  several 
years  the  outline  was  continually  revised  by  Mr.  Saposs.  In 
this  revision  he  was  following  the  general  policy  of  the  Work- 
ers' University — that  the  contribution  made  by  students  in  the 
class-room  discussions  should  be  incorporated  into  the  body  of 
the  course.  The  result  in  this  case  is  a  pamphlet  in  which 
scholarly  research  is  enriched  by  the  daily  experience  of  the 
workers."  The  outline  is  divided  into  ten  sections,  covering 
underlying  forces,  industrial  evolution,  economic  and  political 
attempts  to  change  the  present  system,  form  and  structure  of 
trade  unions,  the  I.  W.  W.,  the  immigrant  in  the  labor  move- 
ment, the  intellectual  in  the  labor  movement,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  future  of  trade  union  action. 
Each  section  is  followed  by  a  brief  bibliography.  The  pamphlet 
is  valuable  not  only  for  workers'  education  groups,  but  also 
for  college  groups  and  individuals  interested  in  American 
trade  unionism. 


EDUCATION 


Books  for  Grown-Ups 

By  SYLVIA  CHATFIELD  BATES 


PICTURE  to  yourself  a  literate  German,  Pole,  Rus- 
sian, Norwegian,  Finn,  Dane,  Czech,  French- 
man, or  Jew  from  any  land,  newly  come  to  this 
country.  Upon  arrival  at — and  escape  from — Ellis 
Island,  his  first  pressing  necessity  is  to  know  the 
English  language  in  order  to  earn  his  living.  But  he  wants 
more.  On  fire  with  ambition  and  interest  in  a  new  world, 
he  longs  not  only  to  adjust  himself  to  it  economically  but 
to  understand  it,  to  find  it  beautiful  and  great,  to  love  it. 
He  is  dazzled  with  objects  bought  with  money,  few  of 
which  he  can  hope  soon  to  possess,  amazed  by  mechanical 
appliances  that  are  commonplace.  He  is  unaware  that  once 
a  great  American  wrote,  "We  must  not  only  have  hydrogen 
in  balloons,  and  steel  springs  un- 
der coaches,  but  we  must  have 
fire  under  the  Andes  at  the  core 
of  the  world."  He  detects  no 
such  undying  "fire  under  the 
Andes"  of  North  America,  for 
it  is  successfully  hidden  from 
him.  Perhaps  he  may  naively 
inform  some  good  American — 
whose  ancestors  took  part  in  an 
event  called  by  that  scarlet  word 
Revolution — that  America  has  no 
"ideals,"  no  goal  but  money,  no 
beauty,  no  art,  no  soul.  How 
have  we  so  misrepresented  our- 
selves ? 

We  have  not,  I  submit,  al- 
lowed the  soul  of  America  to 
speak  to  those  who  in  varying 
degrees  are  eager  to  hear  and 
respond.  The  recent  changes  in 
our  immigration  laws  have  re- 
sulted in  the  coming  to  this 
country  of  an  increasingly  large 
proportion  of  northern  Euro- 
peans, highly  literate  in  their 
own  language.  This  type  of 
man  and  woman — a  reincarnation  of  the  pioneer  type  we 
are  so  proud  of — is,  after  he  gets  here,  very  "human."  Tired 
with  unaccustomed  work — often  menial  at  first,  since  he 
must  take  what  he  can  get — exploited  perhaps,  he  plods  to  a 
night  class  in  English  which  is  his  one  bright  hope.  Here 
he  would  like  to  find  this  shrieking,  booming,  whirling, 
grasping  America  interpreted.  He  is  rather  sentimental 
about  it  sometimes.  He  would  willingly  kindle  to  the  fire 
if  he  could  feel  its  glow. 

Devoted,  sound,  and  sometimes  inspired  work  is  being 
done  in  adult  education  in  this  country,  especially  for  the 
illiterate  foreign-speaking  adulti  But  material  for  use  in 
advanced  classes  is  sadly  lacking.  There  is,  however,  a  project 
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afoot  which,  if  it  can  be  carried  out — and  by  that  one  means 
if  it  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself — will  change  the  situation 
and  relieve  the  need.  The  project  rests  on  the  double 
premise  that  genius  passes  on  the  soul  of  a  land,  is  the  fire 
at  the  core  of  the  world,  and  that  this  torch  should  be 
handed  newcomers  in  the  twilight  of  doubts.  "We  will," 
thought  Caroline  Whipple,  Supervisor  of  Immigrant  Edu- 
cation, New  York  State  Department  of  Education,  "give 
them  American  genius  in  a  form  which  they  can  read.  It 
is  the  literate,  the  advanced,  who  are  not  taken  care  of.  Let 
us  now  provide  for  them."  So,  with  W.  C.  Smith,  head 
of  the  Immigrant  Education  Bureau  at  Albany,  and  with 
the  writer  of  this  article,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  W.  D. 

Howe,  of  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons'  Educational  Department, 
the  Real  America  Series  was 
planned.  Moby  Dick  is  the  first 
book  of  the  series.  It  is  hoped 
that  other  American  classics  may 
follow. 

Melville's  famous  chronicle  of 
the  White  Whale  was  chosen  for 
the  following  reasons:  It  has  re- 
cently been  given  its  proper  place 
among  the  world's  masterpieces; 
it  is  essentially  American  in 
spirit,  representing  a  famous  and 
typical  phase  of  American  life 
and  achievement  in  the  once 
great  whaling  industry,  and  the 
pioneer  courage  which  drove  the 
men  of  Nantucket  and  New  Bed- 
ford to  dare  the  terrors  of  the 
oceans;  and  last,  the  book  may  be 
read  as  a  story  of  the  sea  or  as 
an  epic  of  the  human  spirit — the 
immortal  conflict  between  the  in- 
domitable soul  of  man  and  the 
forces  in  the  world  which  only 
he  dares  to  assail. 
One  of  those  for  whom  this  new  publishing  venture  was 
planned,  after  reading  the  adaptation  of  Moby  Dick,  wrote: 
"We  involuntarily  think  on  Homer's  Odyssey.  .  .  .  This 
book  even  in  the  shortened  form  is  full  of  poetry.  The 
actions  are  so  fascinating  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  lay 
the  book  away.  .  .  .  Very  seldom  have  I  seen  a  description 
of  the  beauty  and  wildness  of  the  sea,  her  malice  and  her 
greatness,  as  in  this  simply  written  novel.  .  .  .  This  book 
will  be  valuable  not  only  for  the  studying  of  the  English 
language  but  also  for  the  introduction  into  the  American 
literature.  ...  It  was  with  a  thankful  heart  that  I  laid 
the  book  away." 

For  those  who  do  not  believe  in  adaptations  it  may  be 
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well  to  point  out  that  experience  indicates  that  while  the 
adult  wants  story  and  thought  to  hold  his  interest,  instead 
of  too  much  "practical  material,"  he  cannot  sustain  his  in- 
terest while  floundering  in  a  new  language.  The  aim  here 
was  to  keep  the  spirit  and  style  of  Melville,  while  cutting  his 
long  sentences,  to  select  the  high  spots  of  the  story,  and 
avoid  his  many  digressions.  The  vocabulary  is  based  on 
the  first  five  to  six  thousand  words  of  the  Thorndike  graded 
word  list,  and  the  Rejall  list  for  literacy  tests,  exceptions 


and  sea  terms  being  put  in  a  glossary.  There  is  no  reason 
why  those  who  acquire — by  reading  this  little  book — a  love 
of  Melville  cannot  go  on  to  the  original.  It  is  doubtful  if 
otherwise  they  would  read  it. 

As  for  carrying  out  the  rest  of  the  project,  nothing  defi- 
nite can  yet  be  promised.  Various  suggestions  have  been 
made,  and  more  would  be  welcome.  One  of  Cooper's  novels, 
a  volume  of  great  American  short  stories,  biography,  and 
plays  may  be  done. 


A  Challenge  to  John  Dewey 


By  MARGARET  NAUMBURG 


The  Director  of  a  Modern  School. 

Two  Normal  School  Students. 

IST  STUDENT.  We've  just  spent  our  morning  going 
through  the  school. 

2ND  STUDENT.  This  school  is  not  like  other  modern 
ones  we've  visited. 

DIRECTOR.    How  do  you  think  it  differs? 

IST  STUDENT.  The  children  here  impress  me  as  being 
more  social  and  more  individual  than  in  other  schools. 

DIR.  What  the  school  is  consciously  striving  for  is  a 
simultaneous  expansion  within  the  group  life  as  a  whole  and 
within  the  personal  existence  of  each  child.  This  attitude 
has  determined  its  form  and  organization  at  every  step. 

1ST  STU.  It  was  a  relief  as  we  wandered  through  studios, 
class-rooms  and  laboratories  to  see  some  of  the  new  educa- 
tional ideas  put  Into  practice. 

2ND  STU.     We're  sick  and  tired  of  being  fed  so  much 
new  theory  in  our  university  courses  and  then  seeing  so  little 
of  it  put  to  use.     Our  practice  teaching  is  a  sad  business — 
always  excuses  why  one  can't 
change    school    procedure   too 
suddenly. 

DIR.  I  find  that  there  are 
any  number  of  eager  young 
teachers,  like  you  two,  hungry 
for  freer  developments  in  edu- 
cation. What  age  children 
interest  you  most? 

BOTH  STU.  Oh,  the  younger 
ones! 

DIR.    And  why? 

1ST  STU.  One  can  make  a 
fresh  start  with  little  children. 

2ND  STU.  And  the  powers- 
that-be  are  less  likely  to  bind 
you  to  fixed  grade  require- 
ments in  the  lower  classes. 

DIR.  I  think  you're  both 
right.  It's  only  in  the  lower 
grades  and  kindergarten 
groups  that  the  teachers'  train- 
ing schools,  or  even  most  of 
our  so-called  modern  schools, 
are  attempting  any  serious  re- 
adaptation  of  the  curriculum 
to  the  psychological  needs  of 
children. 

IST  STU.     I've  often  been 


A  ND  now  comes  questioning  of  the 
•**•  project  method,  which  has  seemed 
to  many  of  us  the  most  complete  expres- 
sion of  the  "new"  education.  Margaret 
Naumburg's  educational  theories  were 
put  to  the  test  of  actual  use  at  Walden 
School,  New  York  City,  which  she 
founded  and  directed  for  twelve  years. 
On  the  basis  of  this  experience  with  real 
children  in  a  successful  school,  she  chal- 
lenges both  the  philosophy  and  the 
practice  of  the  project  method  as  they 
have  been  worked  out  by  American 
educators  under  John  Dewey's  leader- 
ship. Miss  Naumburg  also  questions  the 
worth  of  much  of  our  normal-school  and 
teachers' -college  training.  This  article 
is  an  abbreviated  chapter  from  her  forth- 
coming book,  The  Child  and  the  World 
(Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company],  a 
series  of  discussions  of  modern  educa- 
tion. Another  of  these  dialogs  appeared 
in  The  Survey,  September  I,  1928. 


overwhelmed  by  the  amount  of  teaching  technique  imposed, 
on  us  and  the  slight  consideration  of  fundamental  and  spirit- 
ual values. 

2ND  STU.  Still,  it  is  true  that  there  has  been  one  great 
transformation  in  the  schools  of  this  last  generation.  I  mean 
the  serious  attempt  to  socialize  school  work  by  relating  all 
studies  to  community  life.  Don't  you  think  we've  at  least 
begun  to  educate  children  more  genuinely  for  citizenship? 
DIR.  Yes,  "citizenship"  is  the  slogan  of  every  educational 
institution  nowadays.  But  to  what  extent  have  you  seen 
this  changed  aspect  in  our  schools,  and  to  what  extent  have 
you  merely  heard  it  described? 

1ST  STU.    They  do  say  a  lot  of  things  in  our  courses  that 
no  one  gets  a  chance  to  do. 

2ND  STU>    There  has  been  the  application  of  the  project 
method  in  the  schools. 

DIR.    Yes,  there  has.    And  I  should  like  to  ask  you  both 
to  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  project  method. 

2ND  STU.  Isn't  it  the  most  hopeful  method  of  transform- 
ing the  old,  rigid  type  of 
school?  It  puts  all  the  em- 
phasis on  the  correlation  of 
school  subjects  around  some 
real  social  interest  of  the  chil- 
dren. That  means  organizing 
a  school  for  the  good  of  the 
community,  as  well  as  for  the 
growth  of  the  children. 

Dm.  You  have  given  an 
answer  straight  from  your 
lecture  courses.  If  one  is  in- 
terested in  modern  education 
in  these  days,  there  is  supposed 
in  the  training  schools  to  be 
nothing  beyond  the  project 
method.  But  outside,  in  the 
new  schools,  many  other  things 
have  begun  to  happen. 

IST  STU.  How  do  you 
make  the  group  work  and 
play  here  grow  directly  from 
the  children's  own  interests 
rather  than  from  the  teachers 
suggestion?  The  opposite  is 
true  in  the  other  schools  I've 
visited,  all  based  on  the  proj- 
ect method. 

DIR.     To  answer  that,  I'll 
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have  to  go  back  to  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  for  a 
moment.  Rousseau,  although  the  source  of  our  modern  ideas 
on  education,  did  not  relinquish  the  aristocratic  relation  of 
private  tutor  and  privileged  pupil.  Pestalozzi,  moved  by  the 
condition  of  the  neglected  children  of  the  poor,  first  formu- 
lated the  conception  of  education  as  an  inalienable  right  of 
all.  Then  Froebel  put  his  weight  on  the  undeveloped  inner 
power  of  children  and  insisted  on  their  capacity  for  self- 
activity.  He  was  far  from  putting  it  completely  into  prac- 
tice. But  then,  so  are  we  today.  My  chief  interest  in 
Froebel,  however,  is  as  an  influential  predecessor  of  John 
Dewey.  But  it  is  altogether  on  the  side  of  social  develop- 
ment in  education,  in  recapitulation  of  the  race  experience 
for  the  individual,  never  on  that  of  inner  individual  expan- 
sion, that  Dewey  grounds  himself  in  Froebel.  Occupations, 
using  the  same  term  as  Froebel,  are  what  Dewey  calls  those 
schemes  of  educational  activity  planned  around  some  scien- 
tific life  interest.  And  now,  in  the  most  recent  terminology, 
we  know  these  "occupation  schemes"  as  "projects."  When 
Dewey  sums  up  his  point  of  view  by  saying,  "You  can  con- 
centrate the  history  of  all  mankind  into  the  evolution  of 
flax,  cotton  and  wool  fibers  into  clothing,"  we  have  a  clear 
suggestion,  I  think,  of  the  way  the  acceptance  of  his  social 
approach  to  education  has  broken  up  the  former  method  of 
organizing  a  conventional  school  program  around  the  three 
R's  and  the  old-time  history  and  geography  lessons. 

IST  STU.  But  what  about  Dewey's  method  of  putting 
socialized  occupation  schemes  into  practice  in  his  school? 

DIR.  I  wish  I  had  seen  his  school  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Some  unpublished  notebooks  on  the  activities 
of  the  school  that  Dewey  once  showed  me  first  gave  me 
a  definite  conception  of  his  methods.  Of  course,  the  gen- 
eral organization  of  work  in  this  school  to  include  primitive 
and  home  life  as  the  chief  centers  of  interest  has  been  writ- 
ten up  at  length  by  Dewey  and  his  followers.  But  what 
interested  me  was  an  examination  of  these  teachers'  records 
of  work  accomplished  by  classes  from  one  school  term  to 
another.  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  regularly  all  the 
schemes  of  making  and  doing  were  set  beforehand.  For 
instance,  if  the  processes  of  preparing  wool  was  the  topic, 
every  child  concluded  his  work  either  by  making  a  small 
rug  or  v/eaving  a  large  one  in  collaboration  with  his  class. 

IST  STU.  That  is,  in  the  records  of  Dewey's  own  teach- 
ers you  saw  a  tendency  to  emphasize  a  uniform  project  in 
groups  at  a  given  period  of  organized  work. 

DIR.  Exactly  that.  The  work  was  freshly  arranged 
around  activities  that  cut  across  the  former  theoretical  divi- 
sions of  subject  matter.  But  the  making  and  doing  of  things 
was  always  subordinated  to  a  social  plan,  not  related  to  the 
individual  capacities  and  tastes  of  the  children.  The  second 
point  that  stood  out  in  these  records  was  the  repetition  of 
the  same  project  by  all  children  in  a  given  group,  whether 
they  made  churns  or  looms  or  paintings  of  Eskimo  life. 

IST  STU.  But  there  must  have  been  freedom  and  spon- 
taneity unheard  of  at  that  time  in  other  schools. 

2ND  STU.  And  surely  encouraging  children  to  work 
through  direct  effort  with  real  experiences  involved  atten- 
tion to  individual  development. 

Dm.  Certainly.  I'm  assuming  with  you  now  all  the  posi- 
tive things  that  Dewey  did  to  transform  the  old  pedagogy. 
But  his  influence  went  deeper  in  transforming  the  curriculum 
than  in  forwarding  the  independent  development  and  activity 
of  the  children  themselves. 

IST  Sru.     I've  never  heard  that  distinction  made  before. 


DIR.  Can't  you  see  why  Dewey  avoided  the  problem  of 
dealing  further  with  individual  development? 

2ND  STU.  Perhaps  because  he  was  absorbed  in  trying  to 
place  a  new  valuation  on  the  social  side  of  education. 

DIR.  Partly  that,  but  deeper  still  it  coincides  with  his 
entire  philosophy  and  temperament.  Dewey  is  very  chary 
of  the  inner — the  subjective — life  at  any  time.  Just  today 
I  came  across  this  in  his  Experience  and  Nature:  "Things 
are  first  acted  toward,  suffered,  and  it  is  for  the  things  them- 
selves as  they  are  followed  up,  to  tell  by  their  own  traits 
whether  they  are  'subjective'  or  'objective.'  These  terms,  like 
'physical'  and  'psychical,'  express  classification,  discrimina- 
tions, and  there  is  no  presumption  of  primacy  on  the  side 
of  the  subjective.  As  a  matter  of  historic  fact,  the  primitive 
bias  of  man  is  all  toward  objective  classification."  Do  you 
agree  with  me,  I  wonder,  in  interpreting  the  trend  of  man, 
in  the  light  of  the  new  analytic  psychology,  as  at  least 
coordinately  subjective  and  objective  in  development? 

IST  STU.  I  know  very  little  about  this  new  psychology. 
But  I  do  know  that  I  feel  that  both  sides  of  possible  develop- 
ment, the  subjective  and  objective,  must  exist  in  all  human 
beings  as  soon  as  they  are  born  into  this  world. 

DIR.  Then  consider  this  statement  on  the  place  of  emo- 
tion in  education  from  Dewey's  Pedagogic  Creed,  written 
many  years  ago:  "I  believe  that  the  emotions  are  the  reflex 
of  actions.  I  believe  that  to  endeavor  to  stimulate  or  arouse 
the  emotions  apart  from  their  corresponding  activities  is  to 
introduce  an  unhealthy  and  morbid  state  of  mind.  I  believe 
that  if  you  can  secure  right  habits  of  action  and  thought  with 
reference  to  the  good,  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  the  emotions 
will  for  the  most  part  take  care  of  themselves.  I  believe 
that  next  to  deadness  and  dullness,  formalism  and  routine, 
our  education  is  threatened  with  no  greater  evil  than  senti- 
mentalism.  I  believe  that  this  sentimentalism  is  the  neces- 
sary result  of  the  attempt  to  divorce  feeling  from  action." 
There  is  implicit  in  this  what  he  directly  states  in  later 
books,  that  the  objective  (the  non-emotional)  is  prior  to  the 
subjective  (the  emotional).  But  from  our  point  of  view 
there  must  be  a  recognition  of  the  subjective  inner  life,  of 
feeling  as  coexistant  and  coessential  with  our  life  of  action, 
before  education  can  orient  individual  children  to  a  funda- 
mental social  adaptation.  As  I  see  it,  unless  the  growth  of 
the  inner  life  of  feeling  is  nurtured  as  carefully  as  that  of 
exterior  social  action,  children  cannot  function  harmoniously 
in  the  social  life  of  either  childhood  or  maturity. 

IST  STU.  You  seem  to  ascribe  the  same  weight  to  in- 
dividual as  to  social  development. 

DIR.  Yes,  I  feel  that  our  entire  generation  is  obsessed 
with  the  urge  to  socialize  the  world  by  compulsion,  because 
we  all  lack  the  faith  of  inner  purpose.  In  the  schools  I  find 
that  the  first  concern  is  not  with  human  beings  but  with 
producing  a  particular  type  of  society.  This  mistaken  em- 
phasis springs,  as  I  see  it,  from  a  diminution  of  proportionate 
weight  on  the  spiritual  values  of  each  life  and  an  exaggera- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  external  products  of  herd  existence. 

IST  STU.  But,  in  past  civilization,  the  emphasis  has  often 
been  more  positively  on  spiritual  values  than  it  is  today. 

DIR.  Yet  the  inner  life  of  the  individual  except  in  the 
name  of  religious  instruction,  has  never  been  of  serious  edu- 
cational concern.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  the  world  has 
always  been  afraid  to  come  to  grips  with  this  explosive  emo- 
tional force.  And  so  our  defensive  puritan  morality  has  not 
been  without  effect  in  discounting  the  value  of  emotional 
expression  in  education.  If  we  could  only  hold  in  mind  that 
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the  emotional  and  the  social  life  are  not  isolated,  but  con- 
stantly blending,  acting  and  reacting  on  each  other  like  two 
currents  in  a  single  stream! 

2ND  STU.    When  does  this  dual  development  begin? 

DIR.  As  I  see  it,  there  is  in  each  child  a  life  force,  a 
potential  power,  an  essential  urge.  Before  birth,  during 
intra-uterine  existence,  the  child  is  already  an  active  force 
capable  of  moving  and  feeling.  Always  it  is  part  of  a  uni- 
verse. It  exists  in  realms  beyond  itself,  in  a  world  that  is 
capable  of  affecting  it  just  as  it  can  rouse  and  move  this 
world.  Within  this  conformation  of  a  universe  and  a  new- 
made  self  lies  the  theater  for  the  interplay  of  our  myriad- 
patterned  feelings,  thoughts  and  actions  yet  to  be.  From 
birth  the  child's  world  expands  to  include  a  father,  brothers, 
sisters,  grandparents,  nurse,  or  other  household  intimates. 
In  this  sense,  he  needs,  in  the  earliest  phase  of  life,  to  make 
adjustment  between  himself  and  the  world  outside.  There 
are  then  these  two  poles  of  force  from  the  beginning — the 
ego  and  the  world.  Existence  always  consists  of  a  double 
rhythm,  a  swing  of  energy  out  towards  the  world  and  a  pull 
back  from  the  world  to  the  "ego"  again.  And  this  double 
movement  of  force  manifests  as  both  emotion  and  action. 
It  is  as  capable  of  originating  as  activity  and  being  trans- 
ferred into  feeling,  as  it  is  of  commencing  with  emotion  and 
turning  back  into  movement. 

1ST  STU.  The  behaviorists  ignore  the  movement  from 
inner  feeling  to  outer  action. 

DIR.  So  I  find  myself  unable  to  agree  wholly  with 
either  Dewey  or  the  behaviorists,  who  see  all  emotional  or 
psychic  states  as  entirely  explicable  by  conditions  of  environ- 
ment, nor  can  I  go  the  whole  way  with  the  analysts,  who 
translate  all  physical  symptoms  into  terms  of  psychic  or 
emotional  states.  I  see  the  human  mechanism  as  far  more 
complex  and  unique  than  either  of  these  groups  is  willing 
to  admit. 

IST  STU.    In  what  way? 

DIR.  As  I  understand  it,  our  own  bodies  as  mechanisms 
are  equally  capable  of  transforming  our  life  forces  from  an 
emotional  energy  to  physical  action,  or  vice  versa,  from 
muscular  movement  into  emotional  states.  To  me  they  are 
different  manifestations  of  a  single  force.  And  however  we 
attempt  to  decide  whether  muscle  contraction  precedes  emo- 
tion or  feeling  precedes  gesture,  we  shall  always  fail  to  track 
an  emotion  or  a  movement  to  its  ultimate  source. 

2ND  STU.    Why? 

DIR.  Our  estimate  of  which  is  cause  and  which  is  effect 
hinges  entirely  on  the  particular  point,  in  a  long  series  of 
causes  and  effects,  on  which  we  choose  to  take  our  stand. 

IST  STU.  Then  the  differentiation  in  pattern  of  human 
reaction  is  a  matter  of  personality? 

DIR.  Yes,  the  hope  of  education  in  the  future  depends 
on  a  deeper  penetration  of  the  problem  of  type.  Until  we 
truly  comprehend  the  fundamental  difference  in  psychic  me- 
chanisms of  the  jolly,  outgoing,  sociable  child  and  the  acutely 
reticent,  over-moody  one,  we  can't  help  them  to  fulfill  their 
own  potentialities  or  to  overcome  their  psychic  difficulties. 

IST  STU.  You  think  that  is  the  chief  problem  of  educa- 
tion? 

DIR.  What  can  be  the  use  of  presenting  any  subject  mat- 
ter, however  well  organized,  if  the  children's  inner  lives  are 
not  moving  so  as  to  allow  either  interest  or  attention  ? 

2ND  STU.  If  that's  true,  it  makes  me  resent  the  long  time 
spent  in  my  normal  course  on  methods  of  teaching  and  the 
slight  attention  given  to  psychology. 


DIR.  Even  more  serious  is  the  lack  of  awareness  of  the 
crucial  problem  of  individual  adjustments  in  almost  all 
schools.  Perhaps  this  begins  to  suggest  to  you,  with  what 
you  have  noticed  in  visiting  the  groups  this  morning,  that 
there  is  need  of  an  absolutely  new  technique  of  education: 
first,  in  dealing  with  individual  adjustments  for  each  child 
and  then  with  the  group  activity.  It  requires  a  different 
psychological  approach  in  the  teachers  and  a  complete  re- 
organization of  school  programs. 

2ND  STU.  Would  you  give  us  a  little  clearer  sense  of 
how  you  relate  the  particular  type  of  social  activity  in  this 
school  to  individual  orientation  ? 

DIR.  That  is  the  point  from  which  we  started  when  you 
asked  about  the  distinction  between  this  school  and  those  car- 
ried on  by  the  project  method.  To  us,  groups,  like  individ- 
uals, have  an  inner  life  and  each  manifests  it  in  unique 
forms  of  its  own.  Every  group  has,  so  to  speak,  a  person- 
ality, made  up  of  the  complex  factors  of  whatever  individuals 
compose  it.  The  same  care  and  attention  we  advocate  for 
the  individual  child  must  be  devoted  to  the  combined  life 
of  a  group  of  children,  as  it  passes  through  its  phases  of 
physical,  emotional  and  intellectual  adaptation.  In  spite  of 
the  increasing  attempts  of  schools  to  crowd  children  into 
fixed  forms,  two  groups  never  are,  nor  could  they  be,  iden- 
tical, since  they  are  composed  of  the  sum  total  of  an  ir- 
reproducible  combination  of  individuals  who  fuse  but  once 
at  a  given  time  and  place.  The  method  necessary  for  teach- 
ers dealing  with  such  a  socialization  of  group  life  from 
within  is  far  more  complex  than  that  of  the  project  method. 

2ND  STU.  I  see  at  last  the  distinction  you  make.  Sociali- 
zation by  the  project  method  is  fore-planned,  around  a  cen- 
tral scheme.  You  don't  develop  your  social  life  from  out- 
side but  work  to  encourage  an  interior  social  growth  from 
within  every  class  according  to  its  particular  make-up. 

IST  STU.  But  very  small  children  aren't  naturally  social. 
They  grab  and  snatch  and  pull,  don't  they? 

DIR.  But  in  the  right  nursery-group  environment  this 
very  current,  normally  self-seeking,  breaks  against  a  world 
of  similar  entities.  For  instance,  the  self-interest  of  two  or 
three  children  toward  a  common  aim,  in  block  building, 
brings  them  into  sudden  contact,  where  the  need  of  one  for 
the  others  in  a  play  scheme  is  greater  than  the  compulsion 
to  grab  blocks  and  build  alone.  Isn't  that  temporary  sub- 
ordination of  self-interest  to  the  sharing  of  a  common  pur- 
pose the  best  that  we  ever  achieve  in  adult  social  life? 

2ND  STU.  But  you  see  this  growth  of  interior  group  life 
as  related  always  to  individual  development? 

DIR.  One  cannot,  except  theoretically,  consider  an  in- 
dividual apart  from  some  social  milieu  or  group.  And  the 
group  is  surely  nothing  but  the  transient  pattern  of  some 
combination  of  individuals  at  a  given  time  and  place.  So 
that  although,  for  the  purpose  of  analysis,  we  may  consider 
these  two  factors  as  temporarily  separate,  they  are  in  fact 
the  dual  aspects  of  all  existence.  There  is  no  life  without 
the  interaction  of  the  self  and  the  related  group  or  world. 

IST  STU.  That's  a  simple  way  of  explaining  the  lifeless- 
ness  of  most  schools. 

DIR.  They  never  think  in  these  terms  at  all.  I  see  as 
the  school's  real  function  the  creation  of  an  environment  in 
which  the  twofold  rhythm  of  group  and  individual  life  may 
develop  into  a  truly  social  form.  For  without  the  expansion 
of  many-sided  individuals  there  can  be  no  vital  and  varied 
social  group.  And  without  constant  deepening  of  a  com- 
plex group  life,  there  can  be  no  complete  individuals. 
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Should  Courts  Do  Case  Work? 

By  THOMAS  D.  ELIOT 
N  recent  years  there  has  been  increasing  emphasis  upon      teachers  to  parole  boards.    The  educational  system  should 


I  the  assumption  by  educational  authorities  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  treatment  of  problem  children  as  essen- 
tially an  educational  function.  The  center  of  gravity 
has  shifted  from  the  court  to  the  educational  and 
welfare  system. 

This   view   does   not   in   the   least   discount   the   judicial 
function.    Courts  will  be  equally  or  more  indispensable  as 


be  conceived  as  including  all  special  efforts  to  educate  or 
reeducate  and  rehabilitate  the  unusual  or  maladjusted — from 
the  superior  to  the  imbecile,  from  the  too-docile  to  the 
neurotic  or  delinquent. 

I  am  not  so  rash  as  to  propose  that  all  such  agencies 
forthwith  be  put  under  a  single  board  of  education.  The 
important  thing  is  to  see  as  a  unit  their  joint  task,  to  con- 


a  division  of  function  is  thoroughly  worked  out.    Is  not  the     ceive  it  as  an  organizable  whole,  and  to  get  the  educational 
essential  job  of  a  court,  as  such,  to  hear  and  decide  issues      and  other  agencies  together  in  a  working  program.    What- 


that  have  not  proved  soluble  by  voluntary  adjustment? 
We  shall  always  have  such  cases,  and  we  shall  therefore 
always  need  the  judicial  agency.  But  judicial  functions  are 
thus  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  treatment  functions, 


ever  preventive  agencies  are  already  under  the  aegis  of  a 
board  of  education  should,  however,  be  especially  closely 
coordinated  and,  if  possible,  administered  as  a  unit.  Such 
are  all  the  special  services — medical  inspection,  school 


which  are  educational  and  curative  in  character.    Different     nursing,  attendance  control,  vocational  guidance  and  place- 
expert  training  is  required,  and  the  separation  of  powers  is     ment,    psychological    testing,   visiting    teachers    and    special 

schools  and  classes. 

These  services  all  deal  with  individual  children.  They 
represent  educational  case  work,  as  contrasted  with  edu- 
cational group  work  in  the 
class-rooms.  They  are  like 
the  staff  services  of  an  army 
as  contrasted  with  its  regi- 
mental rank  and  file.  Nearly 
all  of  them  sooner  or  later 
have  to  tackle  neglected  or 
behavior-problem  children ; 
at  least  they  should  be 
equipped  and  organized  to 
undertake  such  service. 

When,  therefore,  it  is 
proposed  that  the  educa- 
tional and  welfare  system 
shall  assume  the  primary 
and  inclusive  responsibility 
for  the  prevention  of  neglect 
and  delinquency,  it  is  by  no 
means  the  same  as  to  advo- 
cate that  the  schools  shall 
take  it  over.  The  word 
schools  suggests  brick  and 
mortar  and  the  standardized 
curriculum  for  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  ages.  The 
educational  system  is  obvi- 
ously a  much  broader  and 
adaptable  conception. 

Confusion  of  these  terms 
accounts  for  many  of  the 
objections  that  have  been 
raised  to  the  proposal.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  "schools" 
are  not  equipped  to  take  on 


desirable.  Juvenile  courts  should  not  themselves  carry  on  the 
treatment  of  children. 

The  division  of  labor  between  essential  functions  increases 
rather  than  decreases  the 
need  of  coordination  and 
cooperation  between  the 
courts  and  the  agencies  of 
treatment.  The  court  should 
be  available  whenever  an 
otherwise  irreconcilable  issue 
arises  between  treatment 
agencies  and  families,  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of 
the  child.  It  should  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  both 
parties :  either  of  the  family 
against  undue  paternalistic 
officiousness,  fads  or  incom- 
petence; or,  of  the  experts 
as  representing  the  rights 
and  the  professional  skills 
of  the  community. 

On  the  other  hand  the 
educational  and  welfare 
system  should  represent  the 
organized  and  skilled  efforts 
of  the  community  to  safe- 
guard, treat  and  guide 
behavior  into  channels  of 
harmonious  adjustment. 
They  include,  of  course,  the 
schools,  libraries,  museums, 
and  other  normal  agencies 
for  normal  children.  They 
range  from  nursery  school 
to  adult  education ;  but  they 
also  range  from  visiting 
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this  work;  but  the  educational  system  is,  or  can  be.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  schools  are  incompetent  to  do  it;  but  the 
special  services  and  bureaus  and  other  agencies  are  or  can 
be  competent.  (For  that  matter,  courts  can  also  be  incom- 
petent, politics-ridden,  or  ill-equipped.)  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  school  does  not  control  the  spare  time,  the  vacations, 
the  under-  or  over-age  children;  but  the  staff  services  could 
eventually  attain  such  control.  If  the  educational  system 
lacks  equipment,  personnel  or  jurisdiction  for  such  work, 
the  civic  organizations  should  see  to  it  that  they  are  brought 
up  to  a  new  standard.  We  cannot  and  need  not  wait  for 
the  alleged  mass  routine  of  the  schools  to  be  modernized 
before  introducing  such  special  preventive  work.  If  there 
be  any  such  over-standardization  in  education  it  may  indeed 
get  broken  up  more  quickly  through  the  leavening  influence 
of  these  expert  case  workers,  than  in  any  other  way.  "After 
all,"  as  Julia  Lathrop  once  remarked,  "a  child's  welfare  is 
best  served  by  keeping  everything  normal  about  him,  keeping 
him  a  school  child  even  if  he  diverges  from  the  straight  and 
narrow  path."  Even  with  the  existing  bureaus  and  services, 
our  educational  systems  are  already  able  to  reach  the 
majority  of  children  sooner,  more  easily,  and  more  calmly, 
than  can  the  courts.  The  points  of  view  suggested  above 
have  been  stated  by  many  authorities,  whom  I  have  cited 
elsewhere,  on  the  basis  of  experience  in  courts  and  education. 

NEAR  approaches  to  the  full  coordination  of  educational 
case  work  have  been  found  in  Oakland,  Bridgeport, 
Albany,  Youngstown,  Evanston,  Minneapolis,  Newark, 
Cincinnati,  Lincoln  (Nebraska)  and  doubtless  in  other  com- 
munities with  which  I  am  out  of  touch.  Coordination  does 
not,  of  course,  mean  confusion  of  function  as  between  visiting 
teachers  and  vocational  guides,  nurses,  or  attendance  officers. 

The  joint  interests  of  education  and  welfare  in  the  pre- 
vention of  delinquency  were  cemented  on  a  nation-wide 
basis,  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  contact  was  made  between 
the  National  Education  Association  and  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work.  There  is  now  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Behavior  Problem  Children,  appointed  from  both 
bodies,  and  gradually  working  out  plans  for  surveys  and 
reports.  I  hope  that  some  similar  linkage  may  be  developed 
with  the  National  Crime  Commission,  through  such  en- 
lightened persons  as  Dr.  Louis  N.  Robinson,  Mr.  Newton 
D.  Baker,  and  Professor  Raymond  Moley. 

A  consistent  theory  of  the  division  of  labor  between  courts 
and  the  educational  system  would  be  that  no  case  should  be 
permitted  to  come  before  court  officials  until  it  had  first 
been  worked  with  or  at  least  investigated  and  passed  upon 
by  non-court  agencies  of  adjustment — medical,  social  or 
(preferably)  educational.  No  case,  however  serious,  would 
be  referred  by  the  educational  or  other  treatment  agency, 
unless  it  proved  impossible  to  control  the  situation  on  a 
voluntary  or  persuasive  basis.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
situation  were  appealed  to  the  court  as  insoluble  except  by 
adjudication  and  court  order,  the  court  should  have  such 
ample  jurisdiction  as  to  enable  it,  in  any  situation  however 
trivial,  to  protect  families  or  ensure  treatment,  as  might 
seem  best  to  it  in  the  given  case.  The  court  order,  however, 
would  not  be  carried  out  by  court  agency,  but  by  whatever 
treatment  agency  the  court  decided  upon. 

Courts  as  such  should  not  carry  on  treatment.  To  be 
sure,  among  the  many  agencies  to  which  the  courts  order 
children  for  care,  one  type,  namely  probation,  is  attached 
to  the  court  itself.  This,  however,  is  an  historical  accident 


of  law.  Flexner  and  Baldwin,  in  their  standard  work, 
Juvenile  Courts  and  Probation,  say:  "Probation  is  not  a 
judicial  function.  It  is  executive,  similar  to  the  administra- 
tion of  a  reformatory  institution.  It  is  wholly  unlike  the 
judicial  function." 

I  am  not  advocating  as  an  expedient  measure  the  trans- 
fer of  probation  to  the  educational  system.  This  would 
be  consistent  with  a  logical  theory  of  social  division  of 
labor,  and  the  same  probationary  treatment  could  still 
be  given,  non-compulsorily  or  ordered  by  the  court,  if  the 
probation  department  (or  a  bureau  of  identical  functions) 
were  established  under  educational  or  public-welfare  auspices. 
The  non-compulsory  "probation"  would  then  have  the 
psychological  and  social  advantage  of  not  being  associated 
(as  are  the  present  "unofficial  cases")  with  the  court;  and 
the  further  advantage  of  gearing  in  even  more  closely  with 
other  educational  and  treatment  services  of  the  child-caring 
system. 

This  point  of  view  should  not  be  interpreted  as  evidence 
of  any  reflection  upon  courts  or  lack  of  confidence  in  pro- 
bation as  a  social  process.  Probation  represented  a  tre- 
mendous step  in  advance  and  an  indispensable  one.  The 
responsibility  of  the  courts  in  the  child-caring  system  as 
conceived  in  this  larger  way  would  be  increased  rather  than 
lessened.  The  necessary  court  functions  of  investigation, 
inspection,  and  the  like,  if  thoroughly  administered,  would 
probably  require  at  least  as  many  and  just  as  skilled  workers 
as  are  now  probation  officers.  New  probation  jobs,  under 
administrative  rather  than  judicial  control,  would  expand 
rather  than  contract  that  profession. 

Some  courts  are  proud  of  their  so-called  unofficial  work. 
If  its  quality  measures  up  with  the  standards  of  good  work 
for  official  probation,  they  can  justly  be  proud  of  the 
quality  of  it.  The  fact  that  this  work  is  recognized  as 
not  needing  judicial  action,  and  the  vast  extent  and  spon- 
taneous expansion  of  such  work,  should  indicate  that  it  could 
be  better  carried  on  under  recognized  and  standard  non- 
court  auspices — preferably  educational  clinics  or  adjustment 
offices. 

In  1913  I  found  the  Cleveland  Juvenile  Court  under- 
taking a  great  deal  of  so-called  unofficial  work — both 
hearings  and  treatment.  Recent  figures  show  that  about  a 
third  of  the  children  and  more  than  half  of  the  adults  are 
so  handled  by  that  court.  It  is,  of  course,  desirable  to  "keep 
children  out  of  court."  But  is  this  keeping  them  really  out 
of  court?  And  are  there  not  other  ways  of  getting  the  same 
result  or  better? 

While  juvenile  and  family  courts  may  well  curtail  their 
efforts  in  treatment  as  fast  as  suitable  non-court  agencies  are 
established,  they  need,  on  the  other  hand,  personnel  for 
checking  up  facts  and  results,  larger  powers  of  control  for 
the  cases  legitimately  appealed  to  them,  and  sufficient  juris- 
diction over  adults  and  domestic  relations  to  control  parents 
and  the  family  as  a  unit,  when  need  be.  So  far  as  possible, 
the  parents  rather  than  the  children  should  be  summoned 
into  the  spotlight  of  the  court  hearing. 

I  have  long  favored  the  giving  to  juvenile  courts  a 
power  which  might  be  called  "moral  injunction" — to  stop 
at  once,  pending  legal  proceedings,  any  place  of  amusement, 
and  the  like,  at  which  it  could  be  shown  that  children  were 
being  corrupted.  There  is  no  reason  for  waiting  until  the 
horse  is  stolen,  i.e.  until  the  children  are  actually  corrupted. 
It  should  be  as  possible  thus  to  prevent  irreparable  moral 
damage  before  it  has  occurred,  as  it  is  to  prevent  imminent 
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property  loss.  Similarly,  contributing  to  delinquency  should 
be  subject  to  injunction  in  advance  of  its  successful  con- 
summation. Protective  work  would,  I  think,  welcome  such 
backing.  Lawyers  seem  never  to  fail  us  in  finding  legal 
warrant  for  what  is  sufficiently  wanted,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  legal  ways  could  be  found  to  give  to  the  juvenile  or 
family  court  these  very  valuable  powers. 

Lest  the  logically  consistent  but  somewhat  drastic  theory 
above  presented  be  mistaken  for  a  program,  permit  me  to 
suggest  a  program,  which,  while  not  thoroughgoing,  is  at 
least  not  inconsistent  with  sound  theory.  In  a  city  already 
well  equipped  both  with  socialized  courts  and  socialized 
agencies  for  education  and  welfare,  the  following  might  be 
offered  as  a  not  too  Utopian  platform: 

1.  An  appraisal  of  all  non-court  preventive  agencies. 

2.  Coordination  (either  administrative  or  consultive)  of  these 
agencies,   especially    of   those    already   within    the    educational 
system. 

3.  Establishment  of  district  headquarters,  under  educational 
or  welfare  auspices,  where  visiting  teachers,  attendance  officers 
and  others  could  receive  and  handle  cases  or  visit  homes. 

4.  An  agreement  with  the  police  by  which  as  many  cases  as 
possible  would  be   (if  really  necessary)  brought,  or  better  yet 
reported,  first  to  the  adjustment  office   at  the  school  building 
or  social  center,  rather  than  to  a  police  station  or  court  office, 
so  that  the  educational  authorities  could  make  use  so  far  as 
possible    of    the    educational    attitudes    and    absence   of    ill-will 
involved  in  the  school  or  welfare  relationship  as  compared  with 
those  involved  in  the  police  or  court  relationship. 

5.  A  strengthening  of  the  good  work  of  the  women  police, 
and  of  their  cooperation  with  educational  agencies. 

6.  A  thorough  understanding  with  the  court  and  the  public 
to  the  effect  that  the  coordinated  preventive  agencies  want  all 
non-compulsive    cases    referred    to    them    through    the    district 
offices  or   through  central  headquarters,  for   diagnosis,   assign- 


ment and  treatment;  informally  if  possible,  and  not  through 
the  court  or  police  if  it  be  avoidable. 

7.  A  readiness  of  the  court  and  its  officers  to  check  up  all 
otherwise  irreconcilable  disputes  between  agencies  and  families 
as  to  facts,  treatment,  or  custody — no  matter  whether  the  points 
at   issue   be    mild    or    serious,    provided    they    are    considered 
essential  to  the  child's  welfare. 

8.  The  assignment  of  probation  officers  increasingly  to  in- 
vestigative  and   follow-up  work,   as  liaison  between   the  court 
orders  and  the  treatment  agencies. 

9.  More  social  case  work  in  the  educational  system,  espe- 
cially vocational  guidance,  placement,  clinics,  visiting  teachers, 
and  twenty-four-hour  schools  or  homes. 

10.  A  like  increase  in  the  court's  jurisdiction  so  as  to  have 
a  unified  family  court  with  separate  sessions  for  the  various 
kinds  of  cases,  ready  to  support  the  treatment  agencies  as  long 
as  they  deserve  support  whenever  disputed  cases  arise. 

11.  More  protective  treatment  available  for  boys  and  girls; 
and  more  power  to  the  court  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  pro- 
tective agencies  by  injunction  against  pathological  conditions  as 
well  as  by  control  of  adult  or  juvenile  individuals. 

12.  A  study  of  the  reeducational  possibilities  of  the  correc- 
tional institutions  administered  under  educational  and  welfare 
personnel   and   policies.     Make    it   possible    for   the    occasional 
case   to  be   voluntarily  committed,   with   due   safeguards   and 
records,  but  without  court  action  unless  it  is  later  demanded 
by  either  party. 

This  program  is  not  offered  specifically  for  any  one  city, 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  local  situation  would  be  necessary 
for  anything  so  specific.  One  might  be  proposing  the  actual, 
or  the  unsuccessful,  or  the  impossible.  But,  in  so  far  as 
local  conditions  or  plans  correspond  in  practical  measure  to 
such  a  scheme,  I  believe  that  that  community  may  be 
congratulated. 

[Portions  of  a  paper  given  at  the  conference  on  The  Juvenile  Court  and 
The  Educational  System,  under  the  auspices  of  The  Woman's  City  Club  of 
Cleveland,  February,  1928.] 


Rechristened  and  Remade  at  Sixty-five 


By  EDWIN  G.  EKLUND 


THE  Home  for  the  Friendless  in  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois, is  sixty-five  years  of  age.  Its  reputation  and 
good  name  extend  for  miles  in  every  direction; 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  left  it  by 
will,  and  funds  for  its  current  operation  are 
easy  to  obtain. 

Any  name  that  is  hoary  with  age  and  has  become  a  house- 
hold word  has  lost  to  those  of  us  who  use  it  frequently  the 
connotations  that  are  apparent  to  the  plastic  minds  of 
children  and  to  the  unaccustomed  ears  of  adults,  and  a 
name  used  by  one's  grandparents  has  a  respect  and  a  kind 
of  halo  that  attaches  itself  in  spite  of  the  character  of  the 
name  itself.  Consequently,  when  the  corporation  of  the 
Springfield  Home  for  the  Friendless  was  renamed  the 
Children's  Service  League  of  Sangamon  County,  when  the 
old  institution  became  the  Children's  Home,  and  when  the 
program  was  expanded  to  include  all  varieties  of  children's 
case  work,  a  very  significant  step  was  taken  for  which  the 
members  of  that  association  deserve  generous  praise. 

The  thing  of  importance  to  those  interested  in  remaking 
social  work  is  to  know  how  this  was  accomplished,  whether 
by  revolution  or  by  evolution.  Since  the  process  of  change 
finds  its  definite  beginning  in  the  Springfield  Survey  of 


1913,  and  fifteen  years  were  required  to  bring  about  the 
changes  indicated  by  the  recent  activities,  one  may  be  justi- 
fied in  calling  it  evolution. 

For  the  ten-year  period  following  this  famous  Springfield 
Survey,  slight  changes  were  made  in  the  work  of  caring  for 
children  committed  to  the  Home  for  the  Friendless.  A  more 
general  plan  of  placing  children  in  free  homes  was  developed, 
more  attention  was  given  to  the  development  of  adequate 
control  of  admissions,  and  the  standard  of  operating  the 
institution  was  raised. 

Fortunately,  the  superintendent  who  was  engaged  about 
seven  years  ago  saw  the  need  for  an  enlarged  program  of 
child  welfare  in  the  community,  and  began  working  for  this. 
Then,  in  1924,  the  Springfield  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
made  a  renewed  study  of  the  social  activities  for  children 
and  started  a  general  program  of  children's  case  work  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Family  Welfare  Association,  but 
directly  under  the  control  of  a  joint  Committee  from  that 
organization  and  the  Home  for  the  Friendless.  This  com- 
mittee supervised  admissions  to  the  home,  began  the  develop- 
ment of  a  boarding-home  and  child-placing  program,  and 
introduced  to  the  community  the  Child  Guidance  Clinic  of 
the  Illinois  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  About  a 
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year  later  this  Children's  Bureau,  as  it  was  called,  was 
separated  from  the  supervision  of  the  Family  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation, its  staff  was  expanded,  and  its  program  started 
developing  rapidly. 

A  year  after  the  Children's  Bureau  was  started,  the 
directors  of  the  Home  for  the  Friendless,  in  recognition  of 
the  need  of  expanding  their  own  activities  in  order  to  im- 
prove their  general  plan  of  child  welfare,  petitioned  the 
council  for  permission  to  expand  their  activities  to  include 
those  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  In  considering  this  propo- 
sition, the  council,  although  recognizing  the  desirability  of 
such  a  step,  informed  the  Home  for  the  Friendless  that 
general  child-welfare  work  could  not  function  adequately 
under  the  name  of  Home  for  the  Friendless,  and  that  cer- 
tain changes  in  its  organization  and  scope  of  activities  must 
be  made  before  such  steps  could  be  taken.  Not  only  the 
attachment  for  the  familiar  name  and  the  old  traditions, 
but  also  the  legal  problem  of  conserving  their  property  and 
endowments,  and  the  need  of  being  in  a  position  to  receive 
further  bequests  without  becoming  involved  in  legal  en- 
tanglements with  estates  or  heirs,  had  to  be  considered. 

Following  the  change  of  name  and  organization,  came 
the  problem  of  working  out  details  for  the  union  of  the 
activities  represented  by  the  Children's  Bureau  and  the 
institutional  activities  represented  by  the  Children's  Home. 
Carefully  worked  out  and  detailed  plans  were  drawn  up, 
of  which  the  following  seem  the  most  important:  The 
members  of  the  directing  body  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
were  elected  as  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
new  Children's  Service  League.  The  staffs  of  both  organi- 
zations were  continued  intact.  The  non-institutional  program 
of  child  welfare -retained  its  downtown  office,  and  was  placed 
under  the  general  supervision  of  a  committee  consisting  of 
the  former  directors  and  a  number  of  new  directors  taken 
from  those  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  home.  The 
activities  of  the  institution  itself  were  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  another  committee.  The  superintendent  of 
the  home  and  the  director  of  the  non-institutional  activities 
are  members  of  both  committees.  In  the  downtown  office 
will  be  kept  records  of  the  children  and  finances,  and  a  desk 
for  the  superintendent  of  the  home,  so  the  tie-up  will  be  as 
close  as  possible  during  the  present  period  of  consolidation. 

For  other  communities  that  may  have  children's  institu- 
tions which  have  not  yet  adapted  themselves  to  modern 
methods  of  child  care,  this  information  is  given  in  the  hope 
that,  with  careful  consideration,  publicity,  and  good  luck 
they  may  be  able  to  accomplish  a  similarly  desirable  end. 


BELIEVING  that  the  disproportionate  contribution  of  the 
Negro  residents  to  the  prison  population  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
was  not  a  measure  of  innate  racial  depravity  but  rather  a  sign 
of  the  maladjustment  of  new  and  handicapped  migrants,  the 
police  department  of  that  city  has  maintained  since  1924  a 
special  department  for  its  colored  citizens,  known  as  the  Friendly 
Service  Bureau,  under  the  direction  of  L.  M.  Shaw,  police 
social  worker.  This  officer  is  no  sense  a  detective;  he  is  not 
interested  in  making  arrests;  his  work  is  primarily  that  of 
coordinating  the  efforts  of  the  police  department  to  prevent 
crime,  with  public  and  private  agencies  and  with  interested 
citizens.  The  bureau's  advisory  committee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Professor  Herbert  A.  Miller  of  the  department  of 
sociology  of  Ohio  State  University,  includes  in  its  membership 
the  mayor  and  director  of  public  safety  ex-officio,  the  chief  of 


police,  and  representatives  of  the  Columbus  Urban  League 
and  other  public-spirited  citizens.  The  bureau  investigates 
complaints  made  to  the  police  concerning  juvenile  delinquency 
or  defective  home  or  neighborhood  conditions  among  Negro 
residents;  it  supervises  Negro  probationers,  paroled  prisoners 
and  "potential  delinquents,"  and  works  in  cooperation  with 
public  and  private  agencies  and  through  branches  in  various 
neighborhoods  for  the  development  of  wholesome  community 
activities  and  the  better  understanding  of  the  causes  and  pre- 
vention of  crime.  In  1925  there  were  7,100  Negro  arrests  in 
Columbus;  in  1926,  4,630;  while  1927  held  the  gain  and  pushed 
it  still  further,  registering  4,528. 

A  CROSS  INDEX  of  all  Wisconsin  laws  relating  directly  to 
children  has  just  been  issued  in  bulletin  form  by  the  bureau 
of  economics  and  sociology  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
extension  division,  as  an  aid  for  those  interested  in  developing 
a  children's  code  for  that  state.  Among  its  important  classi- 
fications are  child  labor,  guardianship  and  custody,  juvenile 
courts,  neglected  or  abused  children,  home-finding  and  illegiti- 
macy, with  citations  to  the  many  widely  separated  chapters  of 
the  Wisconsin  statutes  dealing  with  these  subjects.  The  index 
was  compiled  by  Ida  Helen  Steel  under  the  direction  of 
Professors  R.  J.  Colbert  and  Kimball  Young. 

WHAT  happens  to  the  families  of  prisoners  in  Kentucky  is 
the  subject  of  a  study  by  Ruth  S.  Bloodgood  just  issued  by  the 
federal  Children's  Bureau.  Most  Kentucky  prisoners,  she  finds, 
are  employed  in  manufacturing  industries  operated  under  con- 
tract between  the  state  and  certain  commercial  firms:  Their 
rate  of  pay  is  usually  IO  cents  a  day,  with  a  maximum  of  15 
cents,  so  that  even  a  prisoner  who  is  regularly  employed  can 
contribute  only  $23.40  a  year  towards  his  family's  support. 
Prisoners  employed  in  road  work  receive  from  50  cents  to  $l 
a  day,  and  preference  in  assignment  to  this  is  given  to  the 
men  with  families  of  greatest  dependency.  Many  of  these  men 
fail  to  send  money  home,  however,  since  no  law  compels  them 
to  do  so.  A  case  study  of  families  of  210  prisoners  at  the 
State  Reformatory  and  State  Penitentiary  revealed  that  more 
than  half  the  mothers  were  working  outside  their  homes,  at 
anything  they  could  find  to  do,  often  under  the  most  difficult 
conditions.  Three-quarters  of  the  families  had  been  compelled 
to  move  to  different  quarters,  often  to  the  already-crowded 
homes  of  relatives.  More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  families  had 
been  self-sustaining  before  the  father's  imprisonment,  while  a 
large  majority  of  the  men  were  under  40  years  of  age,  at  a 
period  when  their  burden  of  family  support  was  heaviest. 

Among  the  recommendations  made  by  the  report  for  meeting 
the  problem  of  the  prisoner's  family  in  Kentucky  are  the 
development  of  a  labor  system  which  will  permit  the  employ- 
ment of  all  able-bodied  prisoners  at  a  reasonable  wage;  com- 
pulsory regular  contributions  to  their  families  of  a  portion  of 
the  earnings  of  prisoners  with  dependents;  public  provision  for 
aid  to  dependent  children  in  their  own  homes,  including  children 
of  prisoners  whose  contributions  to  family  support  from  their 
own  earnings  are  insufficient  (a  bill  authorizing  the  counties 
to  provide  such  aid  was  passed  in  March  of  this  year,  so  that 
Kentucky  has  now  joined  the  43  other  states  which  aid  de- 
pendent children  in  their  own  homes — the  children  of  prisoners 
being  included  in  over  half  of  them) ;  and  continued  encourage- 
ment of  the  splendid  work  done  by  the  Mutual  Welfare  League 
of  the  reformatory  and  the  establishment  of  a  similar  organi- 
zation in  the  penitentiary.  Fortunately  conditions  in  Kentucky 
are  not  typical  of  the  United  States  since  a  minimum  wage  of 
50  cents  a  day  for  prisoners'  labor  is  usual,  with  a  maximum 
varying  from  $i  to  $2.50,  while  a  number  of  the  states  have 
provisions  for  the  payment  of  part  or  all  of  the  prisoners' 
earnings  directly  to  their  wives  or  other  dependents. 


COMMUNITIES 


Census  Tracts  for  Community  Planning 


By  HOWARD  WHIPPLE  GREEN 


D 


EFINITE   knowledge   of    the    composition   and 
characteristics  of  the  population  of  a  large  city 


26  persons  per  acre,  but  for  a  particular  district  it  may  be 
141  persons  per  acre,  or,  as  in  certain  census  tracts  in  New 

as  a  whole  is  interesting  but  not  very  useful  in  York  City,  650  persons  per  acre.  People  can  not  reside  on 
planning  social  programs.  The  fact  that  a  total  the  top  of  steel  mills  or  railroad  yards,  and  therefore  the 
population  of  I,OOO,OOO  people  includes  6o,OOO  true  or  net  density  of  the  population  calculated  on  the  net 
Negroes,  or  300,000  foreign  born,  or  such  numbers  born  available  property  for  residential  sites  is  more  important 
in  each  foreign  country;  that  32,000  own  their  own  homes  than  the  gross  density  as  calculated  on  the  total  area  which, 
free  from  mortgage;  or  that  7  per  cent  of  the  adult  popula-  in  addition  to  including  industrial  property  and  railroad 
tion  is  illiterate,  contributes  little  in  the  planning  of  specific  lands,  may  include  extensive  water  areas. 


social  programs  other  than  to  indicate  possible  problems 
which  should  be  solved.  Similar  analyses  of  the  population 
by  wards,  which  usually  cover  considerable  areas  and  in- 
clude large  populations,  are  of  little  more  use  to  the 
scientific  worker. 

If  we  know,  however,  that  40  per  cent  or  that  53  per  cent 


The  knowledge  that  the  total  death-rate  for  the  city 
is  9.6  or  the  infant  mortality  rate  is  56  or  the  tuberculosis 
death-rate  is  80  is  all  interesting  but  not  of  much  aid  to 
the  health  worker  interested  in  using  rifle  methods  in  public- 
health  work  rather  than  shot-gun  methods.  However,  the 
death-rate  or  infant  mortality  rate  or  tuberculosis  death-rate 


of  the  entire  adult  population  of  a  certain  small  district  is      of  a  neighborhood  is  of  great  value,   especially  when   the 


illiterate;  that  50  per  cent  of  the  population  of  one  small 
district  is  under  15  years  of  age  while  in  another  the  cor- 
responding figure  is  4  per 
cent ;  that  99  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  one  district  is 
foreign  born  or  of  foreign- 
born  parents;  or  that  per- 
haps 59  per  cent  were  for- 
eign born  and  that  84  per 
cent  of  these  foreign  born 
were  born  in  pre-war  Hun- 
gary, these  facts  give  a  pic- 
ture of  an  actual  neighbor- 
hood, and  a  definite  basis  for 
a  program  to  meet  its  special 
needs. 

A  basis  for  such  fact-find- 
ing and  action  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  use  of  census 
tracts  which  have  been  de- 
termined for  the  nine  cities 
in  the  United  States  with 


RESIDENTIAL     AREA     Of     CENSUS     TRACTS 
GREATER     CLEVELAND 

OfVCLAK)   *CM.TH    OOlMCa 


Residences   are  excluded  from   exten- 
sive  areas   in   a  large   industrial   city 


composition  of  the  population  of  the  neighborhood  is  known. 
Aid  is  given  families  in  certain  census  tracts  over  long 

periods  of  years,  the  courts 
are  kept  busy,  the  funds 
of  the  family-case-working 
agencies  are  expended,  the 
services  of  the  clinics  are  de- 
manded and,  to  what  avail? 
The  wart  is  kept  trimmed, 
the  aesthetic  senses  are  ap- 
peased and  the  entire  body 
progresses.  But  for  how  long 
is  this  maintained  before  the 
wart  is  entirely  removed,  be- 
fore the  source  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  eliminated,  before 
the  fundamental  conditions 
existing  in  the  census  tract 
are  corrected?  Only  by 
minute  analyses  of  small 
areas  of  our  large  cities  can 
the  problems  be  ascertained 


with   any  degree  of  exactness  and  only  by  such  measures 
is  any  permanent  relief  likely  to  be  sought. 


a  population  of  500,000  or  more  in   1910.     Census  tracts 

have  been  utilized  in  the  analysis  of  the  population  of  New 

York  City,   Cleveland   and   Chicago.     These   census   tracts 

or  sanitary  districts,  as  sometimes  called,  are  areas  of  con-      '  I   "HE  analysis  of  the  population  of  Cleveland  by  census 

stant  size  and  of  constant  geographic  location.    They  can          _   tracts  gives  the  fundamental  basis  for  intelligent  com- 


be used  for  collecting  all  sorts  of  demographical  and  social 
data  and  as  well  data  of  interest  to  commercial  enterprises. 
Comparisons  may  be  made  of  the  composition  of  the  popula- 
tion in  each  census  tract  as  enumerated  in  1910,  with  that 
enumerated  in  1920,  and  it  will  shortly  be  possible  to  make 
a  comparison  with  that  in  1930.  Trends  of  population  can 
be  determined  and  future  trends  predicted  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  accuracy. 


munity  planning  of  social  work.  Diverse  data  are  con- 
stantly being  accumulated  by  these  areas.  The  number  of 
births,  the  number  of  deaths,  the  causes  of  the  deaths,  the 
cases  of  communicable  diseases,  the  number  chronically  sick 
and  indigent,  the  criminals  apprehended,  the  juvenile-court 
cases,  the  extent  of  prostitution,  the  number  of  illegitimate 
births,  the  number  of  deserted  families  seeking  the  aid  of 
family-case-working  agencies  and  other  information,  col- 


The  density  of  the  population  for  the  whole  city  may  be      lected  and  analyzed  by  census  tracts  of  known  population 
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and  characteristics,  aid  in  scientifically  coping  with  many 
of  the  situations  which  exist. 

And  again  in  Cleveland  the  accumulation  of  this  data 
is  greatly  simplified  by  the  use  of  a  location  index*  by 
which  means  the  census  tract  may  be  immediately  determined 
from  the  street  address.  In  fact,  such  locations  may  be  made 
at  a  rate  approaching  1,000  per  day. 

The  Federal  Census  Bureau  in  Washington  has  cooperated 
with  other  cities  in  enumerating  their  population  by  census 


*  An  analysis  of  Population  Data  by  Census  Tracts  with  Location  Index, 
.Cleveland  and  Vicinity,  by  Howard  Whippfe  Green. 


tracts.  For  the  special  census  of  Detroit  in  1925,  census 
tracts  were  established  and  the  population  so  enumerated. 
As  the  time  of  the  1930  census  approaches,  the  plans  for 
the  enumeration  of  some  120,000,000  people  are  being 
formulated.  All  cities  having  a  population  of  100,000  or 
more  in  1920  are  being  laid  out  by  blocks  for  the  enumera- 
tion. This  makes  possible  the  compiling  of  data  by  census 
tracts.  The  analysis  and  tabulation  of  the  detailed  informa- 
tion obtained  in  the  enumeration,  at  present,  can  only  be 
made  at  private  expense  but  the  value  of  the  information 
to  civic  and  commercial  bodies  is  so  great  that  local  financial 
support  is  relatively  easy  to  obtain. 


Cultural  Centers  and  Hinterlands 


By  MILDRED  CHADSEY 


DROVES  of  children  are  crowded   into  a  street- 
car, hustled  across  a  traffic-strewn  street,  marched 
in  close  file   through  the  park,   to   the  marble 
portals    of    the    museum.     Like    pilgrims    to    a 
shrine   these   children   come,   a  class  each  hour 
from  nine  in  the  morning  until  three  in  the  afternoon,  for 
five  days  a  week,  from  schools  far  and  near,  but  generally 
far.    On  Sundays  and  holidays,  especially  in  the  spring  and 
summer,  other  bands  of  pilgrims  trudge  in — fathers,  mothers, 
brothers,  sisters,  cousins.     They  have  planned   for  months 
to  make  the  pilgrimage.    They  have  a  wonderful  time,  but 
it  will   be   a  long  time,   perhaps   years,   before   they  come 
again.     It  was  such  an  effort  and  the  distance  was  so  great. 
These  bands  of  school  children,  these  family  groups,  are 
the  people  every  director  likes  to  think  his  museum  serves. 
But  how  does  it  serve  them?     Do  infrequent,   brief,   and 
casual  visits  to  the  shrine  of  the  humanities,  the  museums, 
the  symphony  halls,  the  theaters,  the  university  lecture  halls 
effect  a  sort  of  aesthetic  or  intellectual  purification,   as  a 
visit  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  effects  a  spiritual  purifica- 
tion?   And  does  the  pilgrim  prove  to  be  a  staunch  vessel 
worthy  of  carrying  back  to  his  arid  hinterland  the  cultural 
waters  that  it  so  much  needs? 

Every  city  has,  or  is  in  the  process  of  developing,  its  cul- 
tural centers,  as  monumental  buildings,  domes,  facades, 
portals,  gardens  and  greenswards  emerge  from  the  steam  and 
smoke.  Every  city,  too,  has — or  is  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ing— its  cultural  hinterlands,  those  remote  neighborhoods  of 
drab  houses,  treeless  streets,  garish  movies  and  shoddy  stores, 
grim  school-houses  and  churches  that  shriek  to  heaven.  Some 
of  the  more  prosperous  have  bigger  houses,  more  movies  and 
more  stores,  lodge-halls  and  dance-halls  and  restaurants.  The 
less  prosperous  have  community  centers  and  social  settle- 
ments that  bear  feebly  a  sputtering  torch  of  a  dying  culture. 
But  most  of  these  hinterlands  have  neither  the  vestige  nor 
the  semblance  of  an  intellectual  life  beyond  the  school  walls. 
They  are  far  removed  from  the  places  where  art,  music, 
drama  and  science  flourish  and  few  of  them  are  ever  invaded 
by  the  purveyors  of  ideas.  What  is  to  be  done  about  salvag- 
ing the  vestiges  of  the  foreign  culture  that  has  all  but  died 
in  hinterlands  such  as  these,  and  in  encouraging  a  new  cul- 
tural growth  in  waste  places? 

For  more  than  three  years  Cleveland  has  been  at  work 
developing  a  Cultural  Center  at  the  University  Circle.  The 
plans  call  for  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
erection  of  monumental  buildings  for  museums,  for  the 


symphony  orchestra,  concerts,  art  galleries,  lecture  halls  and 
laboratories.  To  quote  the  President  of  Western  Reserve 
University,  "There  will  be  buildings  to  house  all  that  one 
may  ask  of  education,  art,  science,  music,  medicine — all  that 
one  may  require  of  the  cultural  side  of  life." 

But  even  as  the  plans  for  this  vast  and  elaborate  Cultural 
Center  are  emerging  into  the  reality  of  sites  purchased  and 
buildings  begun,  the  institutions  that  are  located  or  are  plan- 
ning to  locate  at  the  University  Circle  are  struggling  to 
break  the  fetters  that  bind  them  to  one  place. 

The  Art  Museum  and  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
have  recently  begun  to  recognize  the  difficulties  that  people 
have  in  coming  from  distant  districts  to  them,  and  look  with 
envious  eyes  upon  the  fine  and  growing  system  of  eighteen 
branch  libraries.  But  museums  are  not  supported  by  tax 
levies,  as  are  libraries  and  public  schools.  Branch  museums 
would  cost  vast  sums  of  money,  not  only  for  buildings  but 
for  exhibits  and  staffs;  and  that  money  would  have  to  be 
obtained  from  private  sources.  Museum  collections  cannot 
be  duplicated,  as  can  collections  of  books,  and  branch  muse- 
ums cannot  be  made  from  the  discards  of  the  main  museums. 
It  is  fairly  evident  that  Cleveland  cannot  at  present  develop 
a  system  of  branch  museums  of  art  or  natural  history,  and 
must  content  itself  with  small  traveling  exhibits  in  schools 
and  branch  libraries. 

NOT  only  the  museums  are  recognizing  the  need  of  ex- 
tending their  work.  Western  Reserve  University  has 
proposed  a  plan  of  junior  colleges  away  from  the  university 
campus.  Cleveland  College  already  holds  classes  in  the 
school  buildings  in  two  suburbs,  and  in  the  main  library 
building,  and  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  go  further. 
The  Adult  Education  Association  is  attempting  to  develop 
programs  of  lectures  and  study  and  discussion  groups  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  city,  especially  in  those  districts  where  branch 
libraries  may  be  of  assistance. 

Out  of  all  of  these  plans  or  desires  to  decentralize  work, 
considered  at  various  meetings  of  the  Cleveland  Conference 
on  Educational  Cooperation,  grew  the  germ  of  a  plan  for 
the  development  of  one  central  place  in  a  district  through 
which  all  of  the  educational  and  cultural  forces  serving  the 
district  might  operate.  The  idea  was  a  capital  one,  but  it 
might  have  remained  a  homeless  waif  had  not  the  Cleveland 
Public  Library  come  forward  to  offer  its  Carnegie  West 
Branch  Library  as  a  place  to  try  out  this  venture  in  co- 
operation. The  attractive  and  well-planned  building  with 
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its  spacious  corridors,  its  study  and  club  rooms  and  its  audi- 
torium, lent  itself  admirably  to  the  undertaking,  but  even 
so,  it  seemed  necessary  to  make  some  alterations.  It  seemed 
quite  necessary  to  have  members  of  the  museums  staffs  sta- 
tioned there  during  exhibits,  to  have  cases  made  for  exhibits, 
and  to  have  an  increased  staff  at  the  library  to  keep  the 
building  open  on  Sundays,  holidays  and  some  evenings.  In 
brief,  it  seemed  necessary  to  have  thirty  thousand  dollars. 
The  money  was  not  forthcoming  either  as  a  contribution  nor 
from  the  budgets  of  the  participating  institutions.  However, 
in  February  of  this  year  the  West  Carnegie  Branch  Library 
Cultural  Center,  as  it  is  somewhat  sententiously  called, 
opened,  undismayed  because  it  was  not  all  that  had  been 
dreamed  of,  and  undaunted  because  it  had  no  visible  means 
of  support. 

The  plan  was  that  the  Art  Museum  would  place  an  ex- 
hibit there  every  month,  using  the  walls  and  supply  their 
own  cases  for  some  objects  of  art.  The  Natural  History 
Museum  and  the  Historical  Society  were  also  to  have  ex- 
hibits that  would  be  changed  monthly.  For  these  exhibits 
special  cases  had  to  be  made  and  the  money  for  these  cases 
was  contributed  by  an  interested  individual.  On  different 
Tuesdays  of  each  month  these  exhibits  would  be  changed, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  day  each  new  exhibit  was  in- 
stalled, a  lecture  would  be  given  in  the  auditorium,  the 
subject  relating  to  the  exhibit.  On  a  fourth  Tuesday  eve- 
ning a  musical  program  would  be  given  by  the  Institute  of 
Music  or  the  Musical  Arts  Association.  If  there  be  a  fifth 
Tuesday,  the  Adult  Education  Association  would  plan  for 
special  lectures  on  topics  of  current  interest  in  public  affairs. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  Tuesday  programs,  children  would 
be  brought  in  classes  from  the  schools  to  study  the  exhibits 
and  receive  special  instructions,  rather  than  to  be  taken  to 
the  museums  that  are  so  far  away. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  make  the  first  month's  program 
one  of  distinction.  The  Art  Museum  had  an  exhibit  of 
paintings,  textiles  and  prints  and  Henry  Turner  Bailey, 
Dean  of  the  Art  School,  gave  a  lecture  on  Art  in  Cleveland. 
The  Natural  History  Museum  had  an  exhibit  of  birds  of 
the  South  Atlantic  including  its  famous  albatross.  George 
Finlay  Simmons,  Captain  of  the  Natural  History  Museum 
ship,  "The  Blossom,"  gave  his  famous  illustrated  lecture — 
Twenty  Thousand  Miles  in  the  Blossom.  The  Historical 
Society  had  an  exhibit  of  materials  relating  to  Washington 
and  Lincoln,  and  E.  J.  Benton,  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Western  Reserve  University,  spoke  on  the  subject, 
Are  the  Historians  Changing  the  Interpretation  of  Wash- 
ington and  His  Time?  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  the 
Yale  historical  film  of  this  period.  On  a  fourth  evening  a 
trio  from  the  Institute  of  Music  gave  a  concert. 

THE  average  attendance  at  the  Tuesday  evening  meetings 
during  the  first  month  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
adults,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  their  progeny  to  register 
their  presence.  Considering  that  all  the  furies  of  February 
were  let  loose  on  all  of  these  Tuesday  evenings,  and  that 
this  was  the  first  series  of  lectures  of  this  kind  ever  offered 
in  this  district,  the  attendance  showed  that  the  people  were 
ready  to  share  in  the  wider  interests  of  the  city.  In  view 
of  the  paucity  of  organizations  in  this  district  it  became  the 
task  of  the  Adult  Education  Association  to  try  to  form  new 
groups  on  the  basis  of  interest  rather  than  to  appeal  to 
groups  already  formed.  It  has  thus  far,  through  a  series 
of  talks,  brought  together  one  group  of  women  who  are 


interested  in  the  application  of  art  to  household  furnishings 
and  dress,  and  another  group  interested  in  the  profession  of 
parenthood.  A  women's  club  of  the  district  is  including  art 
appreciation  in  its  program  and  plans  a  monthly  visit  at  the 
center  for  special  instruction  by  a  member  of  the  educa- 
tional staff  of  the  Art  Museum.  A  nature-study  club  has 
been  formed  and  received  monthly  instruction  by  a  member 
of  the  educational  staff  of  the  Natural  History  Museum. 

The  experiment  has  been  extended  to  two  more  districts 
that  have  new  branch  libraries.  These  libraries  were  opened 
with  the  announcement  of  the  branch  cultural  center's  pro- 
gram for  the  season,  so  that  the  people  of  those  districts 
think  of  the  exhibits,  lectures,  concerts,  and  study  classes  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  building's  program.  In  a  word,  they 
think  of  the  building  as  not  only  a  library,  but  as  a  cultural 
center  where  the  library,  the  museums  and  the  other  educa- 
tional and  cultural  forces  combine  to  make  an  oasis. 

WILL  speakers  and  teachers  and  musicians  of  the  first 
rank  continue  to  take  long  trips  to  hinterlands  just 
for  the  sake  of  the  cause  ?  Will  the  audiences  continue  to  be 
so  interested  and  responsive  that  they  will  compensate  the 
performers,  or  will  the  cooperating  organizations  have  to  have 
extra  budgets?  Will  staffs  of  the  museums  be  able  to  carry 
the  extra  work  of  preparing  exhibits  and  meeting  the  groups 
that  come  for  special  talks?  Will  these  centers  be  able  to 
plan  programs  that  will  do  more  than  entertain  and  yet 
will  hold  the  interest  of  many  people  of  an  alien  culture 
combined  with  a  pseudo-American  ambition  to  "get  on  in 
the  world?"  Is  the  librarian  going  to  insist  that  her  build- 
ing be  first  and  primarily  a  library,  and  is  the  custodian 
going  to  resent  a  more  general  use  of  the  building  that  means 
extra  work  for  him  ?  These  and  more  are  questions  still  to 
be  answered. 

Why  attempt  to  develop  these  branch  cultural  centers  in 
branch  libraries  rather  than  in  school  buildings?  The  school 
buildings  do  appear  to  be  the  logical  place  and  perhaps  other 
cities  should  try  to  develop  them  there.  The  prime  reason 
for  the  present  plan  in  Cleveland  is  that  the  pleasant — and 
in  some  cases,  new — library  buildings  more  readily  adapt 
themselves  to  these  uses  than  do  school  buildings.  The  audi- 
toriums are  attractive  and  intimate;  the  study  rooms  lends 
themselves  to  round-table  discussions  and  the  charm  that 
books,  pictures,  and  other  objects  of  art  and  science  give  to 
the  place  all  tend  to  create  an  environment  of  maturity  and 
freedom  in  contrast  to  the  environment  of  childhood  and 
discipline  that  pervades  a  school  building. 

At  present,  because  of  budget  limitations,  the  Cleveland 
Library  can  keep  its  branch-library  buildings  open  only  one 
night  a  week.  Ways  and  means  must  soon  be  evolved  to 
keep  them  open  more  nights  during  the  week  and  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  The  essence  of  such  a  center  is  that  it 
belongs  to  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  to  serve  them — 
not  on  special  occasions  but  on  all  occasions.  It  will  never 
do  this  until  every  member  of  the  family,  individually  and 
collectively,  acquires  the  habit  of  not  only  going  there  reg- 
ularly to  attend  a  class  or  listen  to  a  lecture  or  music,  but 
of  strolling  there  during  leisure  hours  or  at  times  when  life 
bears  in  too  closely  to  see  what  is  new  and,  what  is  more 
important,  to  enjoy  anew  the  things  that  are  familiar  and 
dear.  When  the  people  of  a  neighborhood  can  do  this  and 
then  come  out  to  view  the  old  familiar  commonplaces  of  their 
lives  in  the  glow  of  a  new  appreciation  and  understanding 
of  values,  our  hinterlands  no  longer  will  be  cultural  wastes. 
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Prevention,  Not  Palliation 


By  GEORGE  B.  FORD 

A 5  fourth  of  the  twelve  volumes  of  the  published  Re- 
gional Survey,  The  Regional  Plan  of  New  York  has 
published  a  study  of  port  and  industrial  areas  and  their 
relation  to  transportation,  prepared  by  Harold  M.  Lewis, 
executive  engineer  of  the  Regional  Plan,  with  supplementary 
reports  by  William  J.  Wilgus  and  Daniel  L.  Turner, 
consulting  engineers.  At  last,  after  all  these  years  of  a 
hand-to-mouth  development  of  New  York's  transit  and 
transportation  services,  we  now  have  available  a  clear-cut, 
authoritative  statement  of  the  problem  based  on  real  facts. 
What  is  more,  for  the  first  time  we  have  a  quantitative 
study  of  the  movement  of  people  and  goods  in  and  out  of 
New  York  and  across  from  one  outlying  section  to  another. 
For  the  first  time  it  is  possible  to  visualize  the  problem  in 
its  entirety  and  to  frame  a  comprehensive  plan  and  program 
for  its  solution. 

It  appears  that  the  problem  is  briefly  this:  A  city  the 
size  of  Chicago  or  Paris  actually  moves  into  lower  Man- 
hattan every  morning  and  out  again  every  night.  New 
York  handles  one-quarter  of  all  of  the  exports  and  imports 
of  the  United  States.  In  addition  four-fifths  of  all  the 
railroad  freight  entering  or  leaving  New  York  has  to  be 
moved  by  water.  The  result  is  clearly  stated  by  Thomas 
Adams  in  a  foreword  to  the  report,  which  emphasizes  the 
need  of  preventing  congestion  rather  than  seeking  expensive 
palliatives  once  it  has  become  established  and  the  fallacy 
of  the  belief  that  increased  facilities  for  rapid  transit  will 
encourage  decentralization.  "Rapid  transit  begins  by  reliev- 
ing housing  congestion,"  Mr.  Adams  declares: 

It  ends  by  increasing  congestion  at  the  occupational  center. 
The  only  way  to  promote  decentralization  is  by  a  properly 
balanced  distribution  of  both  industries  and  population  over 
wider  areas  with  a  lessening  of  the  necessity  of  travel  between 
the  place  of  work  and  the  home.  The  want  of  proper  scale 
between  building  heights  and  densities  and  the  open  spaces 
surrounding  them  is  a  chief  cause  of  both  transit  and  traffic 
congestion.  The  present  serious  difficulties  in  Manhattan  exist 
at  a  time  when  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  buildings  exceed 
ten  stories  in  height.  The  real  problem  is  what  is  going  to 
happen  when  the  land  in  Manhattan  is  put  to  its  full  use.  The 
least  that  can  be  done  is  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  evils 
of  congestion  in  suburban  areas  where  they  do  not  yet  exist. 

New  York  is  exceptionally  fortunate  in  having  such 
enormous  areas  with  navigable  water  frontage  and  good 
rail  connections  as  yet  untouched.  Along  the  shore  of  the 
Bronx,  around  Jamaica  Bay,  along  the  Jersey  Bayonne 
waterfront  and  back  in  the  Hackensack  meadows  and  the 
Arthur  Kill,  there  is  enough  available  area  for  port  and 
rail  terminals  backed  up  by  industry  to  take  care  of  many 
times  the  present  development.  What  is  more,  everything 
that  is  done  to  foster  this  outlying  development  will  tend 
to  relieve  the  present  rapidly  growing  transit  and  freight 
congestion  in  Manhattan  and  the  nearer  sections  of  Brooklyn 
and  Queens,  for  each  of  these  decentralized  business  and 
industrial  developments  can  be  readily  bordered  by  their 
own  local  housing.  It  is  also  most  interesting  to  know  that 
this  decentralization  should  pay  for  itself  and  should  not 
entail  any  permanent  subsidizing  on  the  part  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  city. 

We  must  continue  to  use  zoning  and  similar  restrictions 
as  palliatives,  but  the  great  effort,  and  the  only  one  that  is 


going  to  count  in  the  long  run,  is  the  encouragement  of 
intelligent  decentralization  of  the  means  of  livelihood.  If 
brains  and  capital  are  concentrated  on  this  the  rest  will 
follow. 


IN  COOPERATION  with  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association,  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  has  announced 
a  new  program  to  help  parents  to  meet  the  problems  of  children 
and  young  people  arising  out  of  sex  relationships.  Conferences 
on  the  church  and  social  hygiene  have  been  held  in  several 
large  cities  and  it  is  hoped  to  organize  as  a  result  a  large 
number  of  parents'  study  classes  at  which  material  and  methods 
of  sex  education  will  be  presented  as  a  part  of  the  teaching 
program  of  the  churches.  "It  is  a  surprising  fact  that  the 
members  of  our  churches,  the  very  people  who  are  most  con- 
cerned with  the  preservation  of  the  home  and  the  building  up 
of  wholesome  relations  between  the  sexes,  should  have  been 
so  hesitant  in  adopting  constructive  programs  of  sex-education," 
said  Benjamin  S.  Winchester,  secretary  of  the  Council's  Com- 
mission on  Christian  Education,  in  announcing  the  new  project. 
"While  the  Church  delays,  sensational  newspapers  and  motion 
pictures,  and  unsupervised  relationships  on  playground  and 
the  street,  are  all  the  time  making  boys  and  girls  acquainted 
with  the  abnormalities  and  perversions  of  sex.  How  are  they 
to  receive  right  information  and  be  trained  in  wholesome  atti- 
tudes if  the  Church  does  not  help  the  parents  wisely  to  fulfill 
their  responsibility?" 

OPENED  thirty  years  ago,  in  three 
tenement  rooms  over  a  delicatessen 
shop  on  Avenue  B,  New  York  City, 
Christadora  House  is  celebrating 
this  autumn  in  a  sixteen-story  build- 
ing just  one  block  from  the  original 
site.  The  new  building  embodies 
also  a  new  idea,  for  atop  the  five  stories  which  house  the  settle- 
ment with  its  swimming  pool,  gymnasium,  club  rooms  and  class- 
rooms, game  rooms,  concert  hall  and  auditorium  and  music 
school  and  so  on,  there  is  a  nine-story  residence  club  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  young  men  and  women  in  business  and 
professions  "who  would  like  to  be  a  part  of  a  community  and 
share  in  the  responsibilities  of  being  a  neighbor."  The  club 
residence  has  its  own  entrance,  its  own  lounge  and  dining-room 
and  a  roof  garden  looking  out  over  the  East  River,  in  addition 
to  its  spacious  and  sunny  single  bedrooms  arranged  in  suites 
of  two  or  three,  each  suite  with  its  own  foyer,  bath  and  tele- 
phone. The  residents  will  share  in  the  activities  of  the  house, 
and  a  small  surplus  from  the  moderate  charges  for  rooms 
will  go  to  settlement  maintenance.  Miss  C.  I.  MacColl,  who 
with  Miss  S.  L.  Carson  founded  the  house,  is  still  its  head- 
worker,  and  the  new  building  and  its  equipment  are  the  gift  of 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Curtiss  James.  Each  week  five  thousand 
neighbors  passed  through  the  front  door  of  the  building 


which  preceded  this,  and 
for  twice  as  many.  For 
has  grown  from  a  couple 
basement  to  sixteen 
"railroad  flats"  in  nearby 
the  same — "tree  rooms 
a  half,"  as  one  irate 
her  home — and  there  is 
ever  for  a  place  to  swim 
for  the  active  youn;^ 
in  these  sketches, 


the     prospectus 
chapter  in  settle- 


rhich 


now  there  will  be  room 
while  Christadora  House 
of    rooms    and    half    a 
spacious     stories,     the 
streets  remained  much 
and    a   vinda    and 
tenant    described 
more   need   than 
or  sing  or  jump 
persons  suggested 
reproduced  from 
describes  this  new 
ment  history. 
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The  Defects  of  Their  Virtues 

WHY    MEN    FAIL,    edited    by    Morris    Fishbein    and    William    A.     White. 
Century    Co.      344    pf.      Price    $2.00   postpaid    of    The   Survey. 

THE  tale  is  told  of   Hipparchus  the  Pythagorean, 
that,  being  guilty  of  writing  the  tenets  of  Pytha- 
gorus  in  plain  language,  he  was  expelled  from  the 
school,    and    a   pillar    was    raised    for   him    as    if 
he  had  been  dead.     Let  this  be  a  warning  to  the 
ten  distinguished  psychiatrists  who  have  written  this  book. 
There  may  be  ten  white  pillars  raised  and  ten  good-hearted 
physicians  fleeing  from  the  wrath  of  the  mighty  society  of 
those  for  whom  obscurity  is  the  hall-mark  of  science.     For 
these  chapters  are  so  beautifully  lucid  that  not  only  he  who 
runs  may  read  but  he  who  wishes  to  think  can  turn  the 
trick  with  swiftness  and  gratitude. 

The  book  makes  no  pretence  to  profundity  or  originality. 
It  tells  a  simple  tale,  one  that  we  all  can  bear  hearing,  about 
those  oft-times  unnoticed  qualities  in  ourselves  that  make 
for  failure.  Sometimes  they  are  as  plain  as  pikestaffs.  But 
psychological  pikestaffs  have  a  curious  way  of  not  being 
seen  when  most  they  ought  to  be. 

Consider  the  job  of  parenthood.  We  sentimentalize  about 
it,  but  most  of  us  who  are  parents  have  little  notion  of  what 
spokes  we  are  often  putting  into  the  wheels  of  our  children's 
success.  Or  consider  sex  as  it  enters  business.  In  how  far 
does  it  contribute  to  the  failure  of  the  man  or  of  the  woman? 
Or  consider  wives  who  help  their  husbands  to  fail.  Ob- 
viously they  do,  and  yet  just  as  obviously  they  do  not  seem 
to  realize  that  this  is  exactly  what  they  do  do.  Or  consider 
day-dreamers  and  bluffers.  We  have  them  with  us  always. 
May  not  psychology  the  giftie  gie  them  to  see  themselves 
as  others  see  them?  Or  take  our  "blues"  or  our  various 
fears.  We  have  them,  but  half  the  time  we  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  them  or  about  them.  If  wisdom  can  come 
down  from  the  mountain  top  and  tell  us  about  these  un- 
settling things,  ought  it  not  be  well? 

The  ten  psychiatrists  who  have  joined  in  the  making  of 
this  book  are  so  competent  in  their  field  that  we  may  be 
quite  certain  of  the  wisdom.  What  is  more,  we  may  feel 
assured  that  with  the  wisdom  there  will  be  no  admixture 
of  that  which  is  dangerous  to  the  uninstructed.  The  follow- 
ing names  should  give  assurance:  Dr.  William  A.  White, 
Dr.  Douglas  A.  Thorn,  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Ruggles,  Dr.  Smith 
Ely  Jelliffe,  Dr.  George  K.  Pratt,  Dr.  Karl  Menninger, 
Dr.  Morris  Fishbein,  Dr.  Abraham  Myerson,  Dr.  Anita 
M.  Miihl,  Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson,  Dr.  Herman  Adler.  Fur- 
ther assurance  is  given  by  the  fact  that  the  articles  were 
written  as  a  result  of  the  Conference  of  Psychiatrists  held 
in  Cincinnati,  June,  1927,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 


Wortman   in   New    York    World 


"What's    the    book    you're    readin     like?" 
"It's  like  Shakespeare,  only  more  so." 

can  Medical  Association  and  the  American  Psychiatric  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  book  is  in  the  finest  sense  a  popularization.  It  does 
what  James  Harvey  Robinson  a  number  of  years  ago  asked 
this  age  to  do,  namely,  to  humanize  its  science.  In  the 
sanest,  clearest  and  most  helpful  way  the  book  presents  to 
the  layman  much  of  what  he  needs  to  know  about  what  is 
dangerous  to  his  welfare.  If  the  ten  white  pillars  are  raised, 
I  for  one  shall  decorate  them  with  ten  grateful  wreaths. 

H.  A.  OVERSTREET 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York 


Public  Welfare 


THE   SCIENCE   OF   PUBLIC   WELFARE,    by   Robert    W.    Krlso.      Holt. 
428   pp.     Price  $3.50   postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

MR.  KELSO  has  undertaken  an  ambitious  task  in 
attempting  to  delineate  The  Science  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. He  deals  clearly  and  effectively  with  the  legal  back- 
ground and  historical  development  of  our  efforts  to  cope 
with  problems  of  poverty,  of  insanity  and  mental  defect, 
of  crime  and  disease.  The  genesis  of  public  and  private 
care,  their  interrelationship,  and  the  unfortunate  misunder- 
standing too  often  found  between  their  several  advocates, 
are  discussed. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  the  prog- 
ress of  public  welfare  in  all  of  these  United  States,  and  the 
author  has  drawn  his  material  largely  from  his  own  com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  pointing  out  significant  achieve- 
ments however  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  English 
background  of  our  institutions,  and  the  record  of  their 
transplanting  to  the  soil  of  the  colonies  is  given  with  illumi- 
nating quotations  from  source  material  which  add  materially 
to  the  value  of  the  book. 
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Its  great  weakness  seems  to  lie  in  the  failure  of  the  author      along  with  intelligent  facts,  has  today's  requirements  of  "punch 
to  realize  the  full  significance  of  some  of  the  developments  in      and  pep"  and  is  readable  and  likeable  as  fiction 


mental  science  to  which  he  refers,  and  his  apparent  obsession 
with  the  science  of  the  eugenic  pessimists  who  see  our  civiliza- 
tion menaced  by  the  degenerate  offspring  of  Europe's  defectives, 
multiplying  "unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation."  He  accepts 
the  fact  that  psychiatry  is  making  a  contribution  to  the  solution 
of  behavior  problems,  but  appears  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
hard-and-fast  line  between  the  mentally  abnormal,  and  sub- 


as  fiction. 

You  will,  running  through  a  dozen  chapters,  be  cheered  on 
your  way  by  amusing  black  and  white  pictures,  and  you  will 
find  your  way  to  health  charted  by  such  adaptions  as  "The 
Watch  Dog,"  "Watch  your  Plumbing,"  "Sleep  to  Live,"  head- 
ing easily  read  chapters  full  of  sound  truths  on  the  way  to 
keep  well. 

Mr.  Funk   and  his  publishers  have  done  an  interesting  and 


normal,  and  the  rest  of  the  population  and  that  when  the  former      helpful   book   between   them.     You   find   yourself   having  your 


have  been  weeded  out  of  our  criminal  groups  there  will  remain 
"the  plain  villain"  (his  own  term)  for  justice  to  deal  with 
and  institutions  to  "reform."  The  "worthy  poor"  can,  appar- 
ently be  separated  from  the  "work-shy"  by  means  of  the  good 
old  rock-pile  and  the  workhouse  test.  There  is  no  reflection  in 
the  book  of  the  Webbs'  attitude  to  the  problem  of  destitution, 
or  to  the  conception  of  treatment  to  be  applied  to  persons  of 


troubles  laughed  away  instead  of  being  terrified  into  more 
diseases;  but  the  light  surface  covers  sound  advice,  practical 
suggestions  and  hard  common  sense. 

How  to  Live  Longer  is  an  interesting  and  practical  piece  of 
writing,  well  arranged,  and  clearly  written  by  a  man  who 
knows  what  he  writes  about.  I  can  think  at  this  moment  of 
half  a  hundred  people  to  whom  I  would  like  to  give  this  book; 


abnormal  behavior  as  opposed  to  the  idea  of  either  punishment      Sayi"g  meanwhile-  as  the  author  does  in  his  concluding  para- 

graph : 

"You  have  read  this  book,  now  use  it — and  long  life  to  you!" 

KENNETH  W.  WIDDEMER 


or  reformation.  The  exaggerated  notion  of  the  contribution  of 
mental  deficiency  to  all  social  problems  current  a  few  years  ago 
is  dogmatically  stated,  and  conclusions  drawn  therefrom  with 
equal  assurance. 

The  book  leaves  considerable  doubt  in  the  mind  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  "science"  which  is  assumed  in  the  title.  We 
have  a  record  of  the  trial-and-error  method  by  which  humanity 
has  attempted  to  patch  up  the  broken  places  in  the  social  fabric 
in  the  past,  and  a  rather  bold  prophecy  of  future  developments 


Economics  Illuminated 

THE  ROAD  TO  PLENTY,  by  William  T.  Foster  and  Waddill  Catching, 
Houghton,   Mtffltn.      231    pp.      Price  $2.00  postpaid  of    The  Surrey 

SINCE    Henry   George   wrote   Poverty   and    Progress,    few 
books  on  economics  have  been  as  readable  and  convincing 


that  will  follow^  the  acceptance  of  the  author's  thesis  that  our      as  the  Road  to  Plenty.     It  has  style,  human  incident,   drama, 


"brindle   strains"   must  be   eliminated   in   defence   of   the   race. 
That  science  itself  U  less  certain  today  than  yesterday  of  the 


sentiment  and  enthusiasm. 

The  theme  is  developed  through  a  Pullman-smoker  conversa- 
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determiners  of  defect  and  pathology,  and  consequently  more  wary  tion  between  a  business  man,  a  salesman,  a  professor,  a  lawyer 
of  methods  of  "elimination"  which  may  rob  us  of  genius  as  well  and  a  congressman.  The  old  tunes  we  know  so  well'  about  the 
as  psychopaths,  should  perhaps  dampen  our  enthusiasm  for  this  causes  of  unemployment  and  business  depression  are  sung:  "Nat- 
ural laws  well  grounded  in  human  nature";  "Nothing  can  be 
done  about  it."  The  "Little  Gray  Man,"  a  social  worker,  is 
a  thorn  in  the  flesh.  He  will  not  re*t  content  and  stirs  up  the 
business  man  who  by  quiet  questions  upsets  the  professor's  pet 
theories  and  incidentally  some  of  the  most  cherished  opinions  of 
our  day.  Many  of  them  have  enraged  us  because  of  our  help- 


simple,  if  heroic  panacea. 

Carnegie  Institute   of  Technology 


MARY  CLARKE  BURNETT 


A  Correction 

THE  review  of  Convalescence  by  John  Bryant,  M.D.,  in  this 


Many  Happy  Returns 


HOW   TO    LIVE   LONGER,    by   John   Clarence   Funk. 
Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
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department  last  month  (see  The  Survey,  August  15,  p.  514),  !fssness  to  refute  them.  This  part  is  alone  worth  the  price  of 
contained  the  cheerful  statement  that  copies  of  the  book  are  fne  boolc-  The  business  man  argues  that  the  right  uses  of  sav- 
available  for  free  distribution.  This  is  all  wrong.  The  price  in£f  would  prevent  booms  and  depressions.  The  discussion  re- 
of  the  volume,  which  has  300  pages,  104  illustrations  and  index,  mains  lively  and  natural,  leading — Oh  miracle! — to  a  conclusion, 
is  $5.00.  It  is  published  by  the  Sturgis  Fund  of  the  Burke  The  conclusion  is  a  plan  of  action  to  stabilize  production  and 
Foundation,  and  may  be  ordered  through  The  Survey.  employment.  It  involves  among  other  things,  the  creation  of 

a  federal  board  supplementary  and  analogous  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  If  the  reviewer  explained  the  plan  you  might 
not  read  the  book.  Then  you  could  not  write  with  under- 
standing and  vigor  to  your  congressman  when  this  plan  enters 
the  field  of  practical  politics.  Before  this  can  occur,  there  must 
be  many  more  people  equipped  with  the  facts  this  book  contains 
with  which  to  drown  out  such  phrases  as:  "Not  more  than  the 
usual  and  necessary  amount  of  unemployment,"  "You  can't 
change  the  law  of  supply  and  demand"— with  which  inactivity  is 
justified  and  peace  of  mind  maintained  by  those  who  do  not 
suffer. 

The  Road  to  Plenty  presents  recent  facts  in  practical  eco- 
nomics, few  of  which  were  known  or  taught  in  colleges  ten  years 
ago.  Long  called  "the  dismal  science,"  it  is  becoming  positively 
joyous  as  it  presents  ways  of  controlling  industrial  movements 
in  the  interest  of  human  welfare.  Its  recent  great  strides  are 
comparable  to  the  more  conspicuous  progress  in  chemistry  and 
electricity. 

The  authors  have  accomplished  two  things  which  might  have 
seemed  to  be  impossible  in  the  same  book.  They  have  written 
so  popularly  and  entertainingly  that  the  Road  to  Plenty  has  al- 
ready been  printed  serially  in  several  daily  newspapers.  At  the 
same  time,  the  matter  is  so  solid  that  serious  students  are 


FASHIONS  have  changed  in  many  things   in  the  past   few 
years.     We    have    shortened   skirts    and   hair — and    books. 
It  is  not   only  fiction   and   philosophy  which  have   been   shorn 
of  long-drawn-out  detail  but,  as  in  the  present  case,  books  of 
medical  information. 

A  generation  ago  the  non-medical  public's  only  approach  to 
questions  of  sickness  or  health  were  unapproachable-looking 
volumes  filled  with  strange-colored  plates  and  phrases  unin- 
telligible enough  to  frighten  the  average  reader  to  death,  aided 
by  voluminous  footnotes  still  more  unintelligible.  Looking 
through  its  pages  in  search  of  information  about  a  certain  pain, 
one  was  liable  to  be  led  astray  by  any  number  of  diseases,  from 
smallpox  to  croup,  which  were  apparently  heralded  by  just 
such  symptoms  as  the  one  which  sent  us  to  the  book  in  search 
of  a  little  clear  information. 

But  nowadays  you  may  dare  to  read  your  book  of  informa- 
tion before  you  have  your  pain  and  be  helped,  not  harmed. 
Mr.  Funk,  in  How  to  Live  Longer,  meets  all  the  requirements 
of  today's  readers;  the  little  book  in  its  bright  orange  jacket, 
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attracted.  The  two  authors  are  mutually  supplementary.  Mr. 
Foster  is  primarily  an  economist,  educator  and  writer.  Mr. 
Catchings  is  best  known  as  a  reorganizer  of  sick  corporations, 
an  active  director  in  very  healthy  ones,  and  the  lawyer  member 
of  an  important  banking  house.  Together  they  have  written  four 
books,  of  which  this  is  the  fourth:  Money,  Profits,  Business 
without  a  Buyer,  and  The  Road  to  Plenty.  They  are  sold  by 
the  Pollak  Foundation,  Newton,  Massachusetts,  at  two  dollars 
for  the  four,  a  price  a  commercial  publisher  could  obtain  for  one. 

OTTO  T.  MALLERY 

Labor's  Rough  Seams 

MISLEADERS  OF  LABOR,  by  William  Z.  Foster.  Trade  Union  Edu- 
cational League.  336  pp.  Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

WRECKING  THE  LABOR  BANKS,  by  William  Z.  Foster.  Trade  Union 
Educational  League.  60  pp.  Price  25  cents  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

IF  you  want  to  know  the  worst  that  can  be  said  about  the 
American  labor  movement  and  about  the  corruption, 
stupidity  and  inefficiency  of  its  officialdom,  you  will  find  it 
in  Misleaders  of  Labor,  and  in  the  pamphlet,  Wrecking  the 
Labor  Banks,  which  is  an  amplification  of  one  of  the  chapters 
in  the  book.  It  is  a  hair-raising  recital.  It  has  a  certain  fascina- 
tion as  of  melodrama.  "Papers!  Papers!  All  about  graft  in 
the  unions,  high  finance  in  labor  banks,  selling  elections,  cor- 
rupt alliance  with  political  machines!" 

Is  it  fact  or  fiction?  Many  of  the  things  Mr.  Foster  says 
are  so.  A  great  many  students  of  the  American  Labor  move- 
ment, not  members  of  the  left  wing,  will  agree  substantially 
with  the  general  analysis  of  the  position  in  which  the  move- 
ment finds  itself  and  how  it  got  that  way.  You  have  to  make 
allowances,  of  course.  The  book  is  a  tract  and  has  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  that  type  of  literature.  The  indictment  is  here, 
not  the  defense.  There  are  inaccurate  statements,  statements 
that  are  highly  debatable  but  nevertheless  set  down  without 
qualifications,  sentiments  unsupported  by  evidence.  The  injunc- 
tion that  nothing  be  set  down  in  malice  is  not  strictly  observed. 
There  are  those  who  ought  to  know  who  have  the  greatest 
admiration  for  the  energy,  level-headedness,  and  ability  with 
which  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  in  particular 
is  fighting  its  way  out  of  the  mess  in  which  their  last  conven- 
tion found  their  banking  and  investing  enterprise,  and  who 
regard  it  as  particularly  unfortunate  that  this  aspect  of  the  mat- 
ter is  not  brought  out  in  these  publications. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  book  offers  the  program  of  the 
Left  Wing,  namely  the  Workers  Party  and  the  Trade  Union 
Educational  League:  drive  corrupt  and  bureaucratic  officials 
out  of  power;  amalgamate  craft  organizations  into  industrial 
unions;  democratize  the  unions  and  eliminate  gangster  control; 
oppose  all  forms  of  union  management  cooperation,  such  as  the 
B.  and  O.  plan;  campaign  aggressively  to  organize  the  mass 
of  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  workers;  abolish  race,  sex,  and 
age  barriers  to  admission  to  the  unions;  form  a  labor  party; 
struggle  against  American  imperialism.  The  agency  advocated 
through  which  this  program  is  mainly  to  be  carried  out  is  the 
Left  Wing. 

The  serious  student  and  the  honest  trade  unionist  not  al- 
ready devoted  to  the  Left  Wing  faith,  may  not  dissent  from 
this  platform  as  a  whole,  but  they  will  question  whether  the 
implications  of  some  of  its  planks  have  been  thoroughly  and 
soundly  worked  out,  or  are  merely  convenient  campaign  slogans, 
and  will  have  their  doubts  about  the  competency  of  the  Left 
Wing,  at  least  as  at  present  constituted  and  led,  to  discharge 
the  responsibility  assigned  to  it.  However,  I  suggested  at  the 
beginning  that  if  you  wanted  to  know  the  worst  about  the 
American  labor  movement,  you  ought  to  read  this  book;  I  will 
say  now  that  I  believe  the  book  should  be  taken  seriously  and 
that  you  should  read  it  if  you  make  a  practice  of  keeping 
abreast  of  developments  in  the  field  of  labor,  whether  you  care 
for  melodrama  or  not. 

A.  J.  MUSTE 


Nutrition  Studied 


HANDBOOK  ON  DIET,  by  Eugene  E.  Marcovici,  M.D.  P.  A.  Davit 
Company,  Philadelphia.  323  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

""HIS  book  is  disappointing  in  that  it  presents  information 
A  on  diet  from  which  the  same  standpoint  as  did  the  most 
up-to-date  books  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  Here  and  there  the 
author  has  included  a  scrap  of  information  which  is  the  result 
of  modern  nutrition  studies,  but  in  the  main  the  vast  amount 
of  knowledge  gained  through  animal  experimentation  in  a  score 
of  laboratories  over  a  period  of  two  decades  is  essentially 
ignored. 

E.  V.  McCoLLUM 

Political  What's  What 

A  POLITICAL  HANDBOOK  OP  THE  WORLD— PARLIAMENTS, 
PARTIES  AND  PRESS,  edited  by  Malcolm  W.  Davis  and  Walter  H. 
Mallory.  Published  by  Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Press.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

ALMOST  indispensable  to  students  of  international  matters 
is  this  new  Handbook,  comprehensively  showing  the  com- 
position of  the  governments  of  the  world,  the  names,  character 
and  aims  of  political  parties,  and  the  affiliations  and  general 
color  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  each  country.  The  book  is 
unique  in  both  character  and  value,  and  will  appeal,  in  the 
character  and  range  of  its  very  precise  information,  alike  to 
editors,  lawyers,  teachers  and  students,  dealing  with  any  aspect 
of  government  and  journalism. 

J.  P.  G. 

Let's  Use  the  School-house 

THE  COMMUNITY  USE  OF  SCHOOLS,  by  Eleanor  T.  Glueck.  Williams 
and  Wilkins.  222  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  ^Survey. 

WHEN  New  England  really  was  new,  school  houses  were 
used  by  the  community.  Some  fifteen  years  ago,  the 
tendency  became  a  Big  Idea  (to  say  whose  might  rekindle 
ancient  fires)  for  integrating  communities  where  "differences 
of  race,  of  religion,  of  political  affiliation,  of  economic  and  social 
status  [were]  blocking  each  other  in  community  effort,"  to 
quote  Eleanor  T.  Glueck.  Her  book  on  The  Community  Use 
of  Schools  represents  an  up-to-date  collection  of  facts.  That 
it  was  badly  needed  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  vintage  of 
much  of  her  source  material. 

The  fervid  prophecies  of  the  modern  movement's  first 
proponents,  long  since  modified  by  practical  community 
workers,  have  not  come  completely  true.  Nor  have  the  fore- 
bodings of  its  opponents.  There  is  no  stampede  to  the  polls 
by  a  one-hundred-per-cent-intelligent  electorate.  Neither  have 
neighborhoods  been  demoralized,  or  school  houses  demolished, 
by  dancing  or  playing  there.  But,  Mrs.  Glueck  shows,  the 
use  of  school  houses  as  centers  for  culture,  recreation,  civic 
discussion  and  other  profitable  purposes  by  communities  "is 
rapidly  growing  throughout  the  country." 

The  once  burning  issue  of  "public"  versus  ."private"  control 
has  apparently  been  won  by  advocates  of  the  former.  Only 
"in  ii  per  cent  of  instances,  private  organizations  have  entire 
control  of  school  center  work."  But  in  New  York  City  at 
least,  this  reviewer  ventures  to  inject,  officialdom's  attitude 
toward  private  ventures  has  been  increasingly  one  of  con- 
structive sympathy. 

When  it  comes  to  financial  support  for  school  community 
centers,  private  interests,  it  appears,  make  a  better  showing. 
Twenty-one  per  cent  of  school  centers  are  supported  by  funds 
emanating  from  the  people  themselves — contributions,  ad- 
mission fees,  etc.  Thirty-five  per  cent  by  funds  from  the  same 
source  plus  revenues  from  public  taxation.  The  remaining 
44  per  cent  are  entirely  tax  supported. 

So  much  for  the  issues  which  pitted  brother  against  brother 
fifteen  years  ago. 

As  for  community-center  activities,  apparently  the  ever- 
vital  principle  of  allowing  the  community  to  do  pretty  much 
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what  it  wants  to  do  is  being  maintained.  In  her  Summary 
and  Conclusions,  Mrs.  Glueck  speaks  a  liberal  word  for  the 
recreational  program  as  "helping  to  break  down  the  barriers 
between  people  of  different  creeds,  nationalities,  social  and 
economic  strata,  thus  creating  a  basis  for  friendly  contact 
among  them."  But  that  which  should  be  noted,  particularly 
by  school  officials,  is  the  following:  "If  the  school  is  to  become 
a  true  community  center,  it  must  meet  other  community  needs, 
besides  those  for  recreation;  and  the  time  has  now  arrived 
for  the  creation  of  a  program  of  community  organization, 
through  the  school,  which  shall  fulfill  the  deeper  purposes  of 
the  movement."  Its  fulfillment,  she  concludes,  depends  upon 
"the  growing  relationship  of  the  day  school  and  the  com- 
munity," a  trenchant  sentence  to  those  who  already  have  either 
vaguely  or  clearly  sensed  this  tendency. 

SEYMOUR  BARNARD 

Lovely  Germany 

GERMANY    TEN    YEARS    AFTER,    by    George   H.    Dantm.     Houghtm 
Mifflin.    295  pp.   Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

HPHIS  book  is  not  a  Siegfried's  America  Comes  of  Age,  but 
JL  quite  as  absorbing.  The  author,  exchange  professor  at 
Leipzig,  tells  in  chatty  style  of  German  transformations.  No 
pretension  to  complete  analysis  is  made,  but  sympathetic  ob- 
jectivity is  sought.  The  result  is  a  somewhat  fragmentary 
although  detached  and  impartial  picture  of  German  life.  One- 
third  of  the  book  deals  with  political,  economic,  and  social 
phases;  another,  with  educational;  and  the  last,  with  art  and 
literature. 

The  outlook  is  from  academic  groves,  whence  the  author 
surveys  the  thought  currents  and  psychological  moods  of  the 
nation  with  profound  insight.  In  this  psychoanalysis  we  see 
how  greatly  years  of  isolation  have  deepened  the  hypersensi- 
tiveness  and  lack  of  objectivity  in  the  German  mind,  and  how 
separatistic  tendencies,  summoned  by  defeat  from  the  mediaeval 
past,  are  supplanting  the  unities  of  1871.  Great  longing  for 
fellowship  with  their  class  thoughout  the  world  is  discovered 
among  the  intellectuals.  Withal  the  profounder  cultural  one- 
ness endures  and  the  nation's  intellectual  vitality  persists. 
Although  age  is  sadly  reminiscent,  youth,  impatient  of  poverty 
and  restriction,  indulges  a  romantic  longing  toward  the  future 
and  outside  lands.  Literary  creativeness  is  dead. 

The  woods  are  sometimes  obscured  by  the  academic  trees 
in  the  author's  vision.  Thus  his  grasp  of  the  communistic 
movement  misses  certain  realities.  Peasant  Germany  is  not 
seen  at  all.  One  wishes  that  both  the  peasant  and  the  proletarian 
mind  could  have  been  analyzed  along  with  the  intellectual. 

Despite  certain  alterations,  the  author  leaves  the  impression 
that  Germany  has  not  changed  much.  It  continues  "to  run 
surprisingly  deep  and  true  to  the  old  channels,  still  following 
long  established  folkways." 

NEWELL  L.  SIMS 

Oberlin  College, 

Babbitt  Psyched  or  Babbitt  Saved? 

FEAR:    The  Autobiography   of  James   Edwards,   by  John  Rathbone   Oliver, 
M.D.     Macmillan.     366  pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  novel  attempt  to  "put  over"  a  combination  of  religion 
and  psychiatry  in  first-personal  fiction  is  praise-worthy  and 
almost  successful.  The  vivid  drive  and  personal  plausibility  of 
some  passages  overcome  the  improbable  premises.  A  country 
boy  with  childhood  fears  and  inferiorities  becomes  a  prominent 
business  man,  "successful"  but  fundamentally  uncreative  and 
unsatisfied.  He  therefore  compensates  by  being  self-important. 
This  defense  fails  before  a  death-fear  which  gets  him  into 
obsessive  rituals  of  luck.  He  "regresses"  into  an  anxiety 
neurosis  and  his  up-to-date  son  gets  him  into  a  sanitarium. 
A  somewhat  emotionally  unstable  psychiatrist,  idealized  as  a 
patient  would  idealize  him,  does  a  good  job  on  the  patient, 


finishes  up  the  "cure"  to  mutual  satisfaction  with  a  brand  of 
religion  ostensibly  selected  by  the  patient. 

The  thesis  is  that  psychopathic  patients  need  religion  and 
that  psychiatrists  need  the  ministers — for  themselves  as  well 
as  their  patients.  As  a  particular  example  of  such  uses  of 
religion  the  case  is  not  so  bad.  One  may  perhaps  resent,  how- 
ever, the  apparent  implication:  that  all  psychopathies  and  every 
psychopath  need  religion,  and  this  particular  brand  is  the 
ultimate  solution.  From  the  Emmanuel  Movement  to  such 
recent  tributes  as  that  of  Dr.  Fosdick,  we  know  the  reciprocal 
values  of  physician  and  pastor;  but  a  universal  prescription  is 
too  much  like  diagnosis  and  treatment  by  correspondence, 
which  is  hardly  professional. 

Furthermore,  the  type  of  religion  here  used  as  a  meant  to 
cure  depends  for  success  upon  a  capacity  (perhaps  a  survival 
from  childhood)  to  believe  implicitly,  to  make  religion  an  all- 
sufficient  end  in  itself.  It  is  also  a  type  of  ritual  and  dependence 
as  a  buttress  for  the  tottering  sense  of  security.  Babbitt 
Edwards  is  still  seeking  safety  first  in  the  bosom  of  mother 
church.  If  the  patient  becomes  disillusioned  at  any  point,  his 
balance  may  again  totter,  and  then  where  is  his  "cure  of 
souls?"  The  last  estate  of  that  man  shall  be  worse  than  the 
first.  Has  he  been  psyched — or  saved? 

THOMAS  D.  ELIOT 

What  Can  Be  Built? 

THE  LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  ZONING,  by  Newman  F.  Baker.     University 
of  Chicago.     182  pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

ZONING  is  the  regulation  of  the  height,  bulk  and  use  of 
buildings  under  the  community  power  sometimes  called  the 
police  power.  Comprehensive  zoning  was  first  established  in 
Greater  New  York  eleven  years  ago,  and  from  that  city  it 
has  spread  to  more  than  six  hundred  municipalities  in  the 
United  States.  Ten  years  ago  many  considered  that  zoning 
constituted  an  interference  with  private  property  rights  that 
would  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  The  federal  constitu- 
tion and  the  state  constitutions  provide  that  a  person  shall 
not  be  deprived  of  his  property  except  by  due  process  of  law. 
Under  this  provision  the  courts  have  been  wont  to  annihilate 
unusual  and  invasive  regulations  of  property.  The  establish- 
ment of  zoning  in  this  country  was  plowing  new  ground.  The 
precedents  of  other  countries  were  not  of  much  assistance,  be- 
cause in  those  countries  courts  cannot  overturn  the  acts  of 
legislative  bodies.  During  the  past  ten  years  the  legality  of 
zoning  has  produced  divergencies  of  court  opinions.  Five  years 
ago  a  decided  trend  began  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of 
zoning  ordinances.  This  increased  until  it  reached  its  climax 
in  the  overwhelming  opinion  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  favor  of  zoning,  handed  down  in  1926  in  the  Euclid 
Village  (Ohio)  case.  Six  months  ago  New  Jersey  and  Georgia 
were  the  only  states  whose  courts  did  not  recognize  the  con- 
stitutionality of  zoning  for  use.  Since  that  time,  New  Jersey 
has  adopted  a  constitutional  amendment  in  favor  of  zoning  by 
the  greatest  majority  of  votes  ever  given  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  in  that  state.  It  can  now  be  said  that  the  con- 
stitutionality of  zoning  is  established  throughout  this  country. 

The  Federal  Department  of  Commerce  became  interested, 
about  five  years  ago,  in  spreading  sound  information  on  this 
subject.  Through  an  advisory  committee  it  prepared  a  good 
form  of  state-enabling  act  for  zoning,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  many  states.  Comprehensive  zoning  has  been  molded  into 
a  fairly  exact  science  during  the  past  ten  years  by  state  legis- 
latures, courts  and  municipalities.  It  has  its  faults,  but  on 
the  whole  it  has  succeeded  in  bringing  a  high  degree  of  pro- 
tection to  localities  against  chaotic  buildings  and  improper  in- 
vasions of  uses. 

Mr.  Baker  was  an  assistant  corporation  counsel  of  Chicago, 
during  the  period  of  stress  and  storm  on  this  subject  in  Illinois. 
His  book  admirably  shows  the  gradual  development  of  this 
form  of  regulation  during  its  first  ten  years.  The  great  in- 
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terest  of  this  development  has  been  on  the  legal  side  and  can 
be  set  forth  best  by  a  competent  lawyer  in  an  exposition  of  the 
conflicting  court  opinions.  How  far  will  the  courts  allow 
zoning  to  be  based  on  aesthetics?  What  is  the  proper  border- 
line of  the  variance  powers  of  boards  of  appeals?  What  makes 
a  good  state-enabling  act,  and  what  makes  a  sound  zoning 
ordinance?  Questions  like  these  are  answered  by  Mr.  Baker 
in  the  light  of  ten  years  of  court  interpretations.  The  book  is 
especially  valuable  in  tracing  the  gradual  growth  of  court 
opinions  in  favor  of  constitutionality,  culminating  in  the  com- 
prehensive and  sweeping  declaration  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  this  form 
of  regulation. 

EDWARD  M.  BASSETT 
Counsel  for   the   Zoning   Committee 

Social  Theories  Dissecfted 

CONTEMPORARY    SOCIOLOGICAL    THEORIES,    by    Pitirim    Sorokin. 
Harper  &  Brothers.     785  pp.    Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  Tht  Survey. 

SEVERAL  times  a  year  we  read  a  lamentation  on  the  dis- 
parate existence  and  development  of  sociology  and  social 
work.  Both  sociologists  and  social  workers  have  contributed 
to  this  literature  of  regret.  Their  labors  should  come  to  an 
end.  In  Contemporary  Sociological  Theories,  Professor  Sorokin 
gives  an  array  of  sociological  assumptions  and  theories  which 
are  constantly  in  the  minds  of  both  sociologists  and  social 
workers.  Here  is  the  most  adequate  factual  criticism  of  social 
theory  that  has  appeared  in  English.  There  are  other  good 
monographs  and  critical  biographies,  but  none  of  them  com- 
pares with  this  study  of  social  theory  in  comprehensiveness  and 
excellency  of  criticism. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience  Professor  Sorokin  classifies  the 
various  schools -of  contemporary  sociology  under  nine  headings: 
Mechanistic  School,  Synthetic  and  Geographic  School  of 
Le  Play,  Geographical  School,  Biological  School,  Bio-Social 
School,  Bio-Psychological  School,  Sodologistic  School,  Psycho- 
logical School,  and  the  Psycho-Sociologistic  School.  Professor 
Sorokin  advances  no  particular  claims  for  his  classification  ex- 
cept that  it  enables  him  to  bring  some  order  out  of  the  sociolog- 
ical chaos.  This  is  superior  to  the  chronological  discussion  of 
social  theory,  because  it  gives  a  consistent  point  of  view  and 
enables  the  reader  to  see  how  a  social  theory  is  revived  in  one 
generation  after  another.  Ordinarily  criticism  of  sociological 
theory  has  been  philosophical.  The  author  does  not  disparage 
philosophical  criticism,  but  he  indicates  its  limitations  and  the 
iced  for  factual,  or  scientific,  criticism.  He  brings  to  bear  upon 

icory  a  vast  fund  of  statistical  facts  with  which  he  trims  the 
universal  claims  of  some  of  the  theories  to  matters  of  very 
small  concern.  Like  a  refrain  this  question  runs  through  the 
book:  "Can  these  propositions  meet  successfully  a  scientific 
test?  I  am  afraid  they  cannot."  Then  he  proceeds  to  show 
how  one-sided  they  are  and  what  limited  applications  they  have. 

There  is  hardly  a  sociological  school  mentioned  by  Sorokin 
but  has  its  followers  among  social  workers.  Their  most 
fortunate  allegiance  is  to  the  case  method  of  Le  Play,  and 
perhaps  their  most  unfruitful  loyalty  at  the  present  time  is  to 
Freudian  impressionism  as  an  explanatory  technique.  The 
chapters  on  the  Synthetic  and  Geographic  School  of  Le  Play 
and  on  the  Psychological  School  are  particularly  valuable  to 
the  intellectual  equipment  of  social  workers. 

One  source  of  Sorokin's  superiority  over  English  and 
American  writers  on  social  theory  is  the  fact  that  he  has 
recourse  to  the  literature  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  writers, 
oriental  and  occidental  writers  and,  most  important,  modern 
Italian,  Russian  and  Polish  writers.  It  is  quite  amazing  how 
frequently  West  European  sociology  has  announced  a  new  dis- 
covery which  was  not  new  at  all  but  had  been  elaborated  by 
some  of  the  ancients  or  by  an  earlier  Russian.  The  phrase, 
"contemporary  sociologists,"  refers  to  the  last  sixty  or  seventy 
years,  and  about  the  only  new  thing  for  which  these  sociologists 


can  take  credit  is  emphasis  upon  more  exact  methods  and  es- 
pecially statistical  methods.  Sorokin  looks  for  some  social  ex- 
perimentation in  the  future,  but  he  believes  that  the  most  fruit- 
ful work  will  be  done  by  the  application  of  the  statistical 
method  to  social  data. 

R.  CLYDE  WHITB 

Ourselves  Through  Tardieu's  Eyes 

FRANCE  AND  AMERICA,  by  Andre  Tardieu.    312  pp.    Houshton-Miffli* 
Co.,  Boston,    Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

r~T~'HE  fallacy  underlying  most  books  of  this  kind,  and  discus- 
JL  sions  of  them,  is  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  native  psycho- 
logy, persistent  throughout  any  social  group,  and  peculiar  to  a 
geographical  region  politically  delimited.  There  is  such  a 
psychology,  but  it  is  a  very  ephemeral  thing  in  point  of  time,  and 
insofar  as  it  attaches  to  such  a  group,  it  is  frequently  swept  away 
by  surges  of  raw  primitive  emotion  in  which  all  racial  and 
national  groups  are  more  or  less  alike.  The  point  is  that  in  this 
volume  we  have  America  and  France  viewed  and  contrasted,  not 
from  a  French  point  of  view  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
particular  and  rather  irascible  Frenchman.  You  need  not  hunt 
far  to  find  another  Frenchman  whose  point  of  view  and  con- 
clusion therefrom,  in  interpreting  precisely  the  same  agreed  state 
of  facts,  would  be  quite  different. 

Taking  it  so,  however,  and  making  allowances  also  for  the 
fact  that  this  book  was  written  by  a  man  still  in  the  mental 
excitement  of  the  War  which  made  chaos  of  so  much  that  he 
loved,  M.  Tardieu  may  well  be  listened  to  by  thoughtful 
Americans.  As  Walter  Lippmann  says,  here  is  "the  comment 
of  a  wise  old  uncle  who  really  knows  why  they  didn't  get  on." 
The  common  gush  about  Lafayette — who  had  mighty  little 
French  backing  when  he  came  over  to  help  in  our  revolution — 
and  the  sentimentalities  of  certain  kinds  of  tourists,  need  to  be 
brushed  aside  while  we  look  at  realities,  however  testily  stated. 

The  trouble  with  M.  Tardieu's  book  is  that  he  very  pain- 
stakingly sets  forth  the  way  in  which  the  French  have  come 
to  be  what  they  are  and  think  (as  they  do,  but  discusses  America 
quite  superficially  and  with  reference  chiefly  to  a  temporary 
condition  and  attitudes  relating  to  the  recent  war.  He  does 
not  understand  permanent  America  anything  like  as  well  as  he 
thinks  he  does.  It  is  absurd  to  compare  him,  as  he  has  been 
compared,  with  James  Bryce  as  an  analyst  of  American  life 
and  temperament.  By  his  own  definition  he  is  incapable  of 
anything  but  essentially  hostile  criticism.  This  "old  uncle" 
cannot  comprehend  our  youthful  exuberances  and  stupidities 
any  better  than  other  "old  uncles"  understand  those  of  their 
nieces  and  nephews.  His  own  sinfulness  is  necessarily  blase. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  much  and  various  food  for  thought  and 
provocation  for  self-analysis  in  this  book.  As  M.  Tardieu  him- 
self says — first  assuming  that  we  are  perennially  potential 
enemies:  "France  and  America  can  neither  understand  nor 
appreciate  one  another  until  they  are  told  frankly  what  separates 
them  and  are  guided  toward  reasoned  cooperation."  To  this 
end  this  volume  appreciably  contributes,  even  though  other 
equally  frank  tellers  might  say  things  substantially  different. 

J.  P.  G. 

Government  at  Work 

PRINCIPLES    OF    PUBLIC   ADMINISTRATION,    by    W.    P.    Willoueh- 
by.       Johns   Hopkins.       720    pp.       Price    $5.00    postpaid    of    The    Survey. 

THE  spectacular  aspect  of  government  is  the  political — 
with  its  mimetic  warfare  of  campaigns,  its  oratory,  catch 
phrases,  shibboleths  and  emotional  debauch.  This  has  been  the 
part  of  government  interesting  to  newspaper  Fourth-of-July 
orators,  and  in  old  school  histories.  The  day-to-day  routine 
of  government,  the  transforming  of  law  into  factory  inspection, 
milk  inspection,  workmen's  compensation,  mothers'  pensions, 
and  the  like,  is  not  spectacular,  is  matter  of  fact  It  has  received 
very  little  attention.  {Continued  on  page  618) 
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Choosing  the  Personnel  of  a  Staff 


By  DOROTHY  WYSOR 


following  observations  about  employment 
are  based  on  twenty  persons  who  were  on 
the  staff  of  the  Travelers'  Aid  Society  of 
Los  Angeles  between  June  I,  1927,  and 
June  30,  1928.  I  am  considering  only 
apprentices  or  volunteers  in  training — not 
executives,  practicing  social  workers  or  clerical  force. 

It  is  not  always  possible,  especially  in  the  early  history  of 
an  agency,  to  choose  personnel.  The  exigencies  of  the 
situation  often  do  that.  But  for  the  past  four  years  we  have 
had  some  degree  of  choice  and  have  therefore  established 
employment  policies  from  which  we  depart  only  after 
mature  consideration. 

The  policies  relate  to :  age ;  education  and  background ; 
health ;  personality. 

AGE:  The  society  does  not  usually  employ  people  under 
twenty-one  nor  much  over  thirty-five.  We  believe  that  young 
women  of  twenty-one  are,  as  a  rule,  not  mature  enough  to 
engage  in  social  work  even  though  they  are  graduates  of 
schools  of  social  work.  We  find  no  answer  to  the  question 
of  where  they  are  to  mark  time  while  they  acquire  the 
experience  and  maturity  which  our  profession  calls  for.  If 
we  wish  to  recruit  college  graduates  we  can  hardly  ask  them 
to  spend  a  few  years  doing  something  else  and  then  come 
to  us  at  twenty-five  to  begin  their  life  work  on  our  unen- 
ticing  salaries. 

As  for  persons  over  thirty-five:  First,  they  may  not  prove 
adaptable  enough  to  learn  a  new  type  of  work  and  new 
attitudes  of  mind ;  and  second,  the  physical  strain  of  the 
apprentice  period  with  its  heavy  demands  on  body  and  mind 
may  be  too  much  for  people  past  first  youth.  Also,  these 
older  people  have  very  often  not  had  the  college  advantages 
which  young  people  of  the  same  class  get  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course.  We  make  frequent  exceptions  to  this  rule  and 
have  recruited  a  few  of  our  most  successful  workers  from 
the  older  group.  We  explain  on  first  contact,  however,  that 
the  older  person  has  to  compete  with  a  large  group  of 
younger  people,  that  the  volunteer  and  apprentice  period 
must  be  longer,  that  the  cards  are  stacked  against  the  older 
person  and  even  moderate  success  is  doubtful,  and  that  only 
exceptional  determination  and  ability  for  the  work  will  win 
in  the  face  of  these  odds.  If  the  worker  then  proves  herself 
in  the  training  period  to  such  an  extent  that  we  wish  to 
employ  her  as  a  regular  staff  member,  we  are  especially 
careful  in  regard  to  the  health  examination ;  and  we  often 
have  an  agreement  that  the  society  will  not  be  ethically 
responsible  in  case  of  a  breakdown,  especially  if  the  worker 
is  over  forty. 

If  Professor  E.  L.  Thorndike  is  right  in  his  researches 
(The  Survey,  April  i,  1928),  showing  that  the  capacity 
for  learning  is  unimpaired  at  about  forty  and  continues  with 
only  slight  impairment  for  many  years,  it  may  be  that  the 


consideration  of  physical  strain  is  the  only  legitimate  ob- 
jection to  employment  of  older  persons.  However,  practical 
experience  has  convinced  me  that  whereas  our  capacity  to 
learn  and  adapt  may  be  unimpaired,  most  of  us  fall  into 
a  habit  of  inflexibility  and  become  set  in  our  ways  of 
thinking  and  doing  when  we  reach  the  forties.  As  I  write 
these  lines  it  occurs  to  me  also  that  I  know  of  no  facts 
proving  a  greater  tendency  to  physical  breakdown  of  social 
workers  in  the  years  thirty-five  to  fifty  as  contrasted  with 
age  twenty  to  thirty-five.  Observation  leads  me  to  think, 
however,  that  the  younger  workers  are  able,  as  a  rule,  to 
cover  more  ground  and  handle  a  larger  amount  of  the  type 
of  work  which  requires  much  walking  and  stair-climbing 
as  well  as  thinking  and  planning. 

The  twenty  persons  considered  in  this  study  are  grouped 
as  follows  as  to  age  at  the  time  of  employment: 

21-25 12 

26-35 4 

36-45 3 

Over  45 I   (one  of  our  best  workers) 

EDUCATION  AND  BACKGROUND:  We  tend  to  choose  the 
college  graduate  and,  if  possible,  the  college  graduate  who 
has  had  some  courses  in  the  social  sciences.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  social  worker  who  has  had  college  training 
is  better  equipped  than  the  one  who  has  not  had  it.  Then, 
too,  the  standards  of  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers  are  veering  rapidly  in  this  direction  and  we  do  not 
want  to  choose  workers  who  will  not  be  able  to  qualify  as 
members  of  the  association.  We  make  numerous  exceptions, 
taking  into  consideration  such  factors  as  a  culture  back- 
ground, travel,  and  above  all,  a  love  of  reading  and  study. 
We  warn  the  non-college  graduates  in  the  same  way  that  we 
do  the  older  persons,  that  the  cards  are  stacked  against  them, 
that  the  period  of  probation  will  be  long,  and  that  unless 
the  degree  of  ability  is  exceptional,  even  mediocre  success  is 
doubtful.  We  also  exact  a  promise  of  extension-course 
study  and  continuous  reading  in  professional  and  allied  fields. 

ANALYSIS  of  our  employed  staff  shows  the  increasing 
tendency  to  employ  college  graduates,  as  indicated  by 

the  following  table: 

College     Non-College 

Total     Graduates    Graduates 
On  staff  i  year  or  less  21  19 

"     2  years  33° 

"       "     2-3  years  3  i 

"       "     3  years  or  more  303 

This  does  not  give  a  complete  picture,  as  those  who  left 
the  staff  prior  to  June  I,  1928,  are  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  three  workers  who  have  been  with  the 
society  over  three  years  and  who  are  not  college  graduates, 
had  had  previous  training  in  social  work.  Nearly  all  of  the 
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later  employes  are  college  graduates  and  some  are  graduates 
of  a  school  of  social  work;  all  have  commenced  their  pro- 
fessional life  with  this  society. 

HEALTH:  All  employes  of  the  society  must  be  examined 
by  a  physician  of  the  board.  The  physicians  often  recom- 
mend for  employment  even  though  the  person  may  not  be 
really  a  good  health  "risk,"  but  this  is  with  the  proviso 
that  the  society  is  not  ethically  responsible  in  case  of  break- 
down. We  believe  that  this  is  a  fairer  stand  to  take  than 
that  of  refusal  ever  to  employ,  for  example,  a  person  with 
arrested  tuberculosis.  Such  a  person  may  be  quite  well  able 
to  work  and  yet  has  always  a  doubtful  health  future. 

PERSONALITY:  Personality  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  guess- 
work in  the  employment  of  young  social  workers.  Con- 
siderable study  has  been  given  by  Evelyn  Gardner  and 
others  to  the  personal  qualifications  which  are  essential,  or 
at  least  ideally  desirable,  in  social  workers.  We  need  the 
same  personality  qualifications  which  are  desirable  in  any  of 
the  professions  where  personal  relationships  are  important 
as  well  as  technique  and  professional  knowledge.  I  agree 
with  Dr.  Erie  Young  that  the  same  personal  qualities  which 
help  a  social  worker  would  be  of  help  in  the  ministry,  the 
law,  teaching,  medicine.  There  are  certain  things  that  we 
look  for— and  look  out  for,  and  probably  we  judge  per- 
sonality on  the  basis  of  what  is  most  attractive  to  us.  I 
always  inquire  into  motivation  and  am  reluctant  to  employ 
a  worker  whose  replies  seem  to  me  to  indicate  a  "slushy" 
or  sentimental  attitude,  or  who  is  seeking  social  work  be- 
cause of  a  strong  religious  bent.  In  the  latter  case  I  advise 
the  field  of  religious  education  as  likely  to  be  more  satis- 
fying. We  are  all  afraid  of  people  who  seem  very  tense 
and  nervous,  although  in  our  office  several  such  workers 
have  developed  well  and  recovered  from  this  tensity.  Most 
of  us  are  attracted  towards  "open"  friendly  natures  and 
perhaps  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  such  people  are  likely 
to  do  better  than  the  closed-in  temperament,  even  though 
the  latter  may  often  be  more  thoughtful  and  intellectual. 
It  is  important  that  social  workers  should  be  able  to  get  on 
well  with  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  people,  and  even 
though  the  prospective  worker  may  be  very  young  it  is 
usually  possible  to  get  some  information  as  to  whether  or 
not  she  has  this  talent  of  getting  on  with  others. 

It  has  been  my  experience,  however,  that  the  most  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  people  may  make  very  good  social  workers. 
The  twenty  people  I  have  especially  considered  for  this 
article  are  as  different  in  temperament,  in  interests,  and  in 
approach  to  their  work  as  they  are  in  physical  appearance ; 
yet  all  of  them  are  doing  some  good  and  useful  work.  Some 
of  them  are  much  better  adapted  to  one  phase  of  their  work 
than  to  other  phases,  some  are  successful  with  children,  some 
with  adolescents,  some  with  the  aged,  some  with  the  insane, 
and  a  few  are  fortunate  in  all  phases. 

THERE  are  not  many  geniuses  entering  social  work.  We 
must  be  satisfied  with  people  able  to  do  good  and  use- 
ful work  though  neither  it  nor  they  are  superlatively  ideal. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  good  thing  that  we  do  not  have  many  in- 
tellectual geniuses  or  superior  I.Q's,  for  such  people  are  not 
usually  so  organized  as  to  bear  well  the  steady  drive  and 
humdrum  tasks  of  social  work.  It  is  also  doubtful  if  at 
present  we  have  enough  outlet  to  offer  unusual  ability. 

One  occasionally  sees  a  certain  sort  of  genius — an  emo- 
tional rather  than  intellectual  genius — which  is  at  home  in 
social  work.  I  wish  that  we  could  gobble  it  all  up  and  keep 
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it  from  going  into  other  professions  or  into  marriage  and 
the  home!  It  is  something  which  is  not  technique,  some- 
thing which  is  not  education,  something  which  is  not  any- 
thing the  psychologists  and  psychiatrists  can  isolate  for  us 
in  their  analyses  of  personality.  One  sees  it  at  long  intervals, 
and  it  may  appear  not  only  in  the  mature  but  also  in  the 
very  young  person  who  cannot  know  much  of  life  through 
experience.  It  is  a  genius  for  sympathy  and  understanding 
and  for  creative  human  relationships.  When  the  deep  feeling 
of  this  temperament  is  combined  with  a  good  head  and  a 
good  balance,  fortunate  indeed  is  the  social  agency  who  has 
acquired  the  possessor  of  these  qualities!  Such  people  act 
on  others  like  a  beneficent  magic,  seeming  to  draw  out  from 
them  actual  evil  spirits  of  selfishness,  egocentricity,  mean- 
ness and  greed.  Where  they  go  sorrows  lighten,  hope  and 
courage  spring  afresh,  and  even  the  most  sterile  soil  gives 
forth  new  promise.  I  believe  in  the  methodology  of  social 
case  work  and  think  that  even  this  rare  genius,  this  great 
gift  of  the  healer,  can  be  made  more  creative  by  utilizing 
the  common  sense  and  the  scientific  approach  inherent  in 
the  case-work  method.  But  science  can  never  actually  take 
the  place  of  that  wonderful  gift;  it  can  only  help  us  to 
make  such  genius  as  we  have  in  human  relationships  as 
useful  as  possible,  be  our  spark  small  or  great.  Some  little 
spark  we  must  have,  else  we  do  not  belong  in  social  work 
at  all,  or  in  any  work  which  is  built  up  on  personal 
relationships. 

/"COMPARING  the  young  people  now  entering  social 
\^_j  work  and  those  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  there  is  a 
difference  of  motivation  and  certainly  there  is  a  difference  of 
expression  of  motivation.  Most  young  people  if  asked  why 
they  wish  to  be  social  workers  say  they  think  it  would  be 
"interesting"  or  "exciting";  occasionally  they  say  it  is  be- 
cause "they  like  people"  but  the  adventure  motive  seems  to 
be  the  one  dominant,  or  at  least  the  one  most  readily  ex- 
pressed. I  seldom  see  or  hear  of  a  young  person  who  seems 
to  feel  passionately  about  changing  the  social  order,  or  whose 
mood  is  that  of  hurling  herself  against  the  world's  suffering, 
or  who  thinks  of  any  "cause"  as  worth  a  life's  effort.  Perhaps 
these  changes  are  in  the  direction  of  honesty  and  reality  and 
certainly  they  are  less  likely  to  lead  to  disillusionment  and 
defeat.  They  are  not  likely  either  to  lead  to  great  leadership. 
The  devoted  pioneers  whose  unfashionable  figures  roused 
such  burning  love  and  faith  in  the  youthful  hearts  of  some 
of  us  who  are  now  growing  gray  in  the  profession,  will  be 
a  strange  myth  indeed  in  a  few  more  years.  But  each 
generation  has  its  own  cues  to  live ;  and  as  we  look  at  the 
younger  one  across  the  gulf  which  separates  every  war 
generation  from  the  next,  it  may  be  as  well  that  our  scarred 
eyes  cannot  convey  to  them  anything  of  what  we  believed 
in  or  of  what  happened  to  our  faiths  and  hopes.  If  theirs 
are  pitched  lower  perhaps  they  will  not  suffer  such  ship- 
wreck, or  find  themselves  in  the  end  so  bankrupt. 

Another  change  that  I  notice  relates  to  marriage.  Ten 
out  of  the  twenty  social  workers  of  this  study  are  married 
and  the  rest  are  apparently  soon  going  to  be.  Such  a  pro- 
portion of  married  women  on  the  staff  of  any  social  agency 
would  have  been  incredible  ten  years  ago.  Probably  it  is 
related  to  the  tendency  of  women  everywhere  to  marry  and 
continue  their  work.  Or  could  it  be  that  social  workers  are 
growing  more  attractive  and  therefore  can  get  husbands 
more  readily?  Or  is  it  due  to  the  absence  of  the  single- 
minded  passion  for  a  cause,  (Continued  on  pane  621) 
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California  Elections 

SPEAKING    of    California— as   most   of 
us  will  be  doing  for  several  months  to 
come    (Nat.   Con.   of   Social   Work   in    San 
Francisco,   June   26  to  July   3,    1929) — the 
following  have  been  elected  officers  of  the 
California  Conference  of  Social  Work: 
President — Chester    H.   Rowell,   Berkeley 
Vice-Pres.— Ethel  Richardson  Allen,  Pas- 
adena 

Treasurer — A.  B.  C.  Dohrmann 
Regional    Vice-Presidents — Wanda    Muir 
Hanna,  Martinez;  Dr.  W.   C.  Selleck, 
Riverside;  Nancy  Winch  Emery,  Santa 
Barbara;  W.  A.  Collins,  Fresno. 
The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in 
San  Francisco  coincident  with  the  National 
Conference  of  Social   Work. 

What  the  West  Wind  Brought 

ryHE  Sage  of  the  Tall  Corn,  T.  J.  Ed- 
1^  monds,  never  misses  an  opportunity. 
Announcement  from  him  of  an  annual  meet- 
ing is  salted  with  Iowa's  glory  and  pep- 
pered with  agrarian  wit:  "The  Mississippi 
Valley  Conference  on  Tuberculosis,  which 
will  meet  in  Des  Moines,  September  17-19, 
will  bring  to  the  'aerial  cross-roads',  for- 
merly known  as  the  'Nation's  Convention 
City'  and  still  more  formerly  known  as  the 
'Kernel  of  the  Corn  Belt',  a  number  of  New 
York  celebrities,  including  Dr.  Linsley 
Williams,  Basil  G.  Eaves,  Nora  Reynolds, 
Phillip  P.  Jacobs,  and  other  inmates  of  the 
Pcnn  Terminal  Building. 

"M.  A.  Auerbach,  president  of  the  con- 
ference, will  be  the  most  distinguished 
representative  of  the  literary  hub  of  the 
country,  which  will  be  recognized  by  Sur- 
vey readers  as  Indianapolis.  Jones  of  St. 
Louis  will  be  among  those  present. 

'This  distinguished  gathering  of  500 
'sanitarians'  will  discuss  publicity  methods, 
money  raising,  the  artistry  of  Christmas 
seals,  ship-building,  personal  characteristics 
of  public-health  nurses,  and  other  subjects 
relating  to  tuberculosis." 

Meet  Mr.  McCoy 

ANEW  member  joins  The  Survey's 
itinerant  family  on  October  i.  Bruce 
McCoy,  graduate  of  the  National  Recrea- 
tion School  and  recently  on  the  staff  of  the 
Madison  Square  Boys'  Club,  New  York 
City,  becomes  a  Survey  field  worker,  suc- 
ceeding Walter  L.  Morrison,  who  resigned 
for  study  in  Europe.  Mr.  McCoy  will  at- 
tend many  of  the  state  conferences  of 
social  work  and  public-health  nursing.  He 
hopes  to  meet  you. 

Washington  University  Expands 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY  at  St. 
Louis  has  scheduled  twelve  courses 
in  social  work  for  the  coming  year.  Most 
of  these  will  be  held  in  the  late  afternoon 
or  evening  so  as  to  be  available  to  local 
social  workers.  The  faculty  of  the  School 


of  Social  Work,  under  direction  of  Frank 
J.  Bruno,  has  been  increased  to  take  care 
of  the  enlarged  program. 

New  York  School's  Faculty 

IN  the  summer  quarter  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  courses  were 
given  by  the  following,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  staff:  Thomas  D.  Eliot  of  North- 
Western  University,  who  is  to  be  at 
Pomona  College,  Claremont,  California, 
next  year;  Robert  T.  Lansdale,  director 
of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.;  Mary  E.  Boretz,  director 
Home  Bureau,  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian 
Society,  New  York  City;  Josephine  Brown, 
associate  field  director,  American  Associa- 
tion for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work ; 
John  Davvson,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Community  Chest,  New  Haven;  H.  Ida 
Curry,  assistant  secretary  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  New  York  City; 
Elizabeth  Clark,  field  secretary  of  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America;  Harriet  E. 
Anderson,  field  director,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Travelers'  Aid  Societies,  New  York 
City;  Dr.  Walter  C.  Klotz,  director  of 
Cornell  University  Medical  College,  New 
York  City. 

Resignations  from  the  staff  are  Ordway 
Tead  and  Leroy  Ramsdell. 

During  the  year  1928-29,  in  addition  to 
courses  given  by  regular  members  of  the 
staff,  courses  are  scheduled  by  Grace 
Marcus  and  Eleanor  Neustaeder  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society. 

Helps  for  Publicitors 

'  I  'vVO  recent  publications: 

X  Social  Hygiene  News  for  July  Ji, 
published  by  American  Social  Hygiene  As- 
sociation, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 
Contains  pertinent  suggestions  for  making 
up  an  exhibit  for  a  national  conference,  a 
state  fair,  a  meeting  of  specialists. 

Illinois  Health  News,  published  by  State 
Dept.  of  Public  Health,  Springfield,  111.  The 
complete  scenario,  with  words  and  illus- 
trations, of  Sell-Health-O  Circus,  written 
by  Katherine  M.  Morrey  and  presented  in 
the  interest  of  dental  hygiene. 

Tribbers 

THERE  is  a  persistent  hangover  in 
North  Carolina  of  the  old  Rooseveltian 
theory  that  large  families  should  be  en- 
couraged by  government  bonus.  This  is 
responsible  for  the  idea  that  a  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars  will  be  given  by  the 
governor  to  every  family  into  which 
triplets  are  born. 

A  few  days  ago  a  round-faced  Negro 
woman  was  ushered  into  the  office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare. 

"Well'm,  we  needs  help  and  we  needs 
it  bad,"  she  announced.  "Wese  got  trib- 
bers  bawn  in  our  house,  and  dey  told  us 
out  in  the  country  that  the  governor  sho' 
would  help  you  if  you  had  tribbers. 


"My  daughter  has  them  three  tribbers 
out  there  in  a  Ford  car.  We  paid  a  man 
to  bring  'em  up  here  fuh  the  governor  to 
see — but  he  wan't  there  and  a  lady  sent 
us  over  here  to  see  you. 

"We  just  got  to  git  help.  Them  tribbers 
is  three  months  old  and  it's  a  heap  of  trou- 
ble to  raise  'em.  She  cain't  nuss  'em — be- 
cause she  got  milk  leg  and  been  sick.  So 
we  got  to  have  help  to  feed  them  babies," 
she  reiterated. 

"Has  she  any  more  children?"  questioned 
the  commissioner. 

"Yas'm,  she's  got  more  chillun,"  the 
woman  answered.  "She  started  out  with 
twins  and  had  a  single  one  between.  But 
these  here  tribbers — I  tells  yuh,  they's  a 
heap  of  trouble.  We  needs  help  and  God 
knows  we  needs  it  bad." 

The  woman  was  sent  to  the  county  super- 
intendent of  public  welfare  who  will  see 
that  something  is  done  for  the  "tribbers" 
which  are  such  a  source  of  dismay  to  their 
grandmother. 

Lucy  Lay,  in  Public  Welfare  Progress, 

Pub.   by   N.   C.   State   Board   of 

Charities  &  Public  Welfare. 

Miscellaneous 

U.  S.  CIVIL  SERVICE  commission  an- 
nounced open  competitive  examinations  for 
the  positions  of  psychiatric  social  worker 
(salary  $1860  a  year)  and  junior  social 
worker  (salary  $1680  a  year).  Applica- 
tions must  be  made  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 29,  1928.  Full  information  may  be  had 
by  writing  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  MOTHERS  JOURNAL  is  the  title 
of  a  new  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the 
care  of  infants  and  young  children.  The 
announced  list  of  writers  includes:  Dr. 
Herman  N.  Bundesen,  Dr.  A.  Graeme 
Mitchell,  Professor  Ernest  A.  Groves, 
Sidonie  M.  Gruenberg,  Professor  Harry  A. 
Overstreet,  Professor  Lewis  M.  Terman. 

THE  SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL 
SAFETY  CONGRESS  will  be  held  in  New 
York  at  the  Pennsylvania,  Waldorf-Astoria, 
and  other  hotels,  October  1-5  inclusive. 
There  will  be  general  and  sectional  meet- 
ings dealing  with  industrial,  public  and 
home  accident  prevention,  also  commercial 
and  educational  exhibits.  The  School,  Pub- 
lic Safety,  and  Women's  Sessions  will  be 
held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  For  com- 
plete program  address  National  Safety 
Council,  108  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  or 
21  East  40  Street,  New  York. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the 
American  Civic  Association  will  be  a 
traveling  meeting  October  8-13.  The  dele- 
gates will  travel  from  point  to  point 
through  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  Ten- 
nessee, holding  meetings  en  route. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDENTS' 
EXTENSION  has  provided  the  sum  of 
$11,250  to  promote  welfare  work  among 
foreign  students  at  the  University  of  Chica- 
go during  the  year  1928-29;  and  there  has 
also  been  received  a  pledge  from  the  Leila 
Houghteling  Fund,  Incorporated,  to  the 
amount  of  $50,000,  for  establishing  the 
Leila  Houghteling  Fellowship  and  Scholar- 
(Continued  on  page  619) 
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"Looking  Backward" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  read  Miss  Sanville's  review  of  my 
Evolution  of  Pennsylvania  Penology,  in  the  March  15  issue  of 
The  Survey.  She  criticizes  the  book  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  only  a  history  of  Pennsylvania  penology  and  not  a  guide 
to  future  progress.  I  only  pretended  to  write  a  history,  though 
I  would  agree  with  Miss  Sanville  that  future  progress  is  more 
important  than  past  failures.  Yet,  an  understanding  of  the 
past  may  be  of  some  value  in  guiding  future  developments. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  write  contemporary  history  in  a  manner 
likely  to  please  all  parties  involved.  An  authority  of  equal 
competence  with  Miss  Sanville  has  criticized  me  on  exactly 
the  opposite  ground,  namely,  that  I  did  not  refrain  from 
attempting  to  assess  the  latest  developments  and  to  express 
opinions  thereupon.  He  claimed,  that  I  had  gone  altogether 
too  far  in  abandoning  the  function  of  an  historian,  as  a 
chronicler  of  the  past,  and  had  been  unable  to  restrain  my 
impulse  as  a  sociologist  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  present 
conditions  and  to  offer  suggestions  as  to  how  to  move  ahead. 

Miss  Sanville  believes  I  have  been  niggardly  in  recognizing 
the  achievements  of  prison  reform  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  last 
decade.  Still  another  commentator  alleges,  on  the  contrary, 
that  I  have  been  a  victim  of  the  enthusiasms  of  the  present 
group  of  reformers  and  have,  in  discussing  the  last  decade, 
described  many  things  as  permanent  achievements  which  have 
been  in  reality  only  the  laudable  aspirations  of  the  reformers. 
Certain  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Penal 
Affairs,  of  which  Miss  Sanville  is  secretary,  feel  that  I  have 
been  unfair  in  giving  so  little  space  to  the  work  of  that  society, 
as  compared  to  my  treatment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison 
Society,  but  some  members  of  the  latter  society  have  been 
pained  that  on  page  396  I  mentioned  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
mittee on  Penal  Affairs  as  the  more  alert  and  active  of  the 
two  prison  societies  at  the  present  time.  Without  going  into 
the  relative  merits  and  activities  of  the  two  organizations 
today,  no  one  could  well  doubt  that,  in  an  historical  survey, 
the  older  organization  is  entitled  to  the  more  extensive  notice. 
Further,  my  material  on  recent  events  was  read  in  proof- 
sheets  by  the  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Penal 
Affairs  and  all  of  his  suggestions  were  duly  heeded. 

Miss  Sanville  is  quite  right  that  my  book  was  originally 
compiled  in  1918-19,  and,  but  for  a  gross  breach  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  to 
Investigate  Prison  Systems,  would  have  been  published  by 
the  committee  at  that  time.  I  did,  however,  make  an  honest 
effort  to  collect  all  the  salient  facts  concerning  the  last  decade. 
I  followed  the  accounts  of  the  legislative  progress  and  wrote 
to  the  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  the 
leading  prison  reform  societies,  individuals  prominent  in  prison 
reform  in  Pennsylvania,  and  officers  of  the  penal  institutions. 
Finally,  I  submitted  my  proofsheets  to  the  most  competent 
critics  I  was  acquainted  with.  I  freely  grant  that  there  may 
have  been  many  cases  of  oversight  and  disproportionate 
emphasis,  but  no  one  can  accuse  me  of  not  making  an  effort 
to  bring  things  down  to  date.  It  would  have  been  an  excellent 
thing  if  I  could  have  taken  a  month  or  two  to  visit  the  various 
institutions  in  1927,  but  this  was  out  of  the  question  on 
account  of  considerations  of  time  and  expense.  Such  informa- 
tion dealing  with  desirable  additions  in  the  second  edition,  as 
has  been  embodied  in  Miss  Sanville's  review  will  be  welcomed 
from  her  or  any  other  interested  and  competent  person. 


I  must  protest,  however,  that  I  have  not  been  guilty  of 
many  of  the  instances  of  oversight  with  which  Miss  Sanville 
charges  me.  If  my  history  gets  less  adequate  as  the  present 
is  approached,  so  her  reading  must  have  become  less  precise 
in  the  more  recent  sections.  The  recent  developments  as  to 
the  parole  situation  are  described  on  pages  325-30,  including 
the  latest  criticism  by  the  Pennsylvania  authorities.  The 
Indeterminate  Sentence  Law  of  1923  is  cited  extensively  on 
pages  324-5.  If  the  original  law  is  described  more  in  detail, 
it  is  solely  because  the  initiation  of  the  system  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  historically  and  has  been  the  point  of  departure 
for  future  developments.  The  institutions  for  defective  delin- 
quents are  described  on  page  345.  The  new  provision  for  the 
transfer  of  women  prisoners  from  other  institutions  to  Muncy 
is  mentioned  on  page  332  and  page  402.  I  have  hardly  bestowed 
disproportionate  praise  upon  the  Allegheny  County  Workhouse, 
as  I  gave  three  times  as  much  space  to  the  Muncy  institution, 
assigning  only  six  lines  to  a  description  of  the  excellent  work 
done  by  Mr.  Leslie.  It  probably  is  true,  however,  that  I  have 
not  said  enough  about  Muncy,  though  I  do  make  it  clear  that 
it  is  much  more  modern  in  its  methods  than  the  Huntingdon 
institution. 

In  conclusion,  if  one  desires  to  look  into  a  somewhat 
different  estimate  of  my  book  I  might  refer  to  the  long  review 
contributed  to  the  Prison  Journal  for  January  by  Albert  H. 
Votaw,  a  writer  of  well-known  moderation  and  restraint,  and 
one  certainly  better  qualified  than  Miss  Sanville  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  an  historical  treatment  of  prison  methods  in  the 
Keystone  State.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  Miss  Sanville  in  any 
honest  effort  to  make  suggestions  for  improving  future  editions 
of  my  book.  I  merely  complain  against  her  complete  failure 
to  indicate  that  I  had  attempted  to  bring  the  material  up  to 
date,  to  mention  all  important  recent  developments  and  to  be 
fair  to  all  parties  involved,  even  including  a  long  quotation 
from  Dr.  Potter,  allowing  her  to  state  in  her  own  words  the 
outstanding  aspects  of  penological  progress  under  the  new 
dispensation  in  Pennsylvania. 

HARRY  ELMER  BARNES 

'Northampton,  Mass. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  There  is,  in  Mr.  Barnes'  letter,  a  most  wel- 
come intimation  that  a  second  edition  of  his  Penology  in 
Pennsylvania  is  to  be  expected.  I  am  gratified  indeed,  if  my 
review  has,  to  any  degree,  assisted  in  pointing  out  to  Mr. 
Barnes  how  such  a  revision  might  make  his  book  a  powerful 
ally  to  those  who  are  now  trying  to  help  Pennsylvania  continue 
its  fine  old  traditions  in  penology.  At  the  rate  in  which  penal 
matters  are  now  developing  in  the  Quaker  State,  keeping 
up-to-date  will  be  a  lively  task — and  one  well  worth  the  doing. 
Good  luck  to  Mr.  Barnes  in  his  fine  enterprise! 

FLORENCE  L.  SANVILLB 
Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Penal  Affairs 


"Shall  Social  Workers  Punish?" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  was  once  so  thrilled  by  the  annual  report 
of  a  new  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  that  I  sat  up  all 
night  to  finish  reading  it. 

•  Mr.  Burr  Blackburn's  pioneer  work  in  establishing  state 
public  welfare  in  Georgia  is  now  well  known,  and  I  have  so 
often  been  in  thorough  agreement  with  his  serious  questioning 
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of  stereotyped  and  pseudo-social  work  that  I  feel  free  to 
register  an  emphatic  negative  in  reply  to  his  suggestion  that 
doctors  and  social  workers  shall  cut  loose  entirely  from  their 
hard-won  and  still  all  too  rare  friendly  alliances  with  law 
procedure. 

As  I  must  be  brief  I  cannot  touch  upon  the  wide  range 
of  social  work  and  the  law,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Blackburn  in 
The  Survey  of  July  15,  but  will  take  up  his  implication  that 
case  workers  compromise  with  archaic  criminal  law.  Com- 
promise often  means  an  agreement  to  go  forward  with  some 
few  essentials.  Lawyers  are  also  committed  to  individual 
treatment  as  well  as  doctors  and  social  workers,  and  it  is 
when  members  of  each  of  these  three  groups  get  together  in 
case  method  and  treatment  that  real  social  work  can  happen. 

Social  work  is  still  very  young  in  the  South — barely  twenty- 
five  years  old — and  in  its  enthusiastic  beginnings  old  caste 
feeling  played  a  part.  It  was  unthinkable  that  the  refined 
young  women  who  composed,  as  they  do  now,  the  majority  of 
social  workers  should  ever  appear  in  a  court  room  either  as  a 
"next  friend"  or  as  a  witness  against  the  prisoner.  I  was,  I 
think,  the  first  so-called  "lady"  to  appear  as  a  witness  in  a 
police  court  in  South  Georgia,  and  was  only  allowed  to  plead 
with  the  Recorder  for  my  client  after  I  had  politely  declined 
to  have  my  deposition  taken  in  a  nice,  quiet  room  near  by.  This 
is  one  of  the  strongest  reasons,  I  believe,  why  the  law  has 
not  caught  up  with  some  of  the  other  splendid  social  think- 
ing in  the  South,  and  why  family  case  workers  "seem  to  have 
the  idea  that  some  clients  need  case  work  and  others  criminal 
prosecution." 

I  have  known  a  skilled  case  worker  to  follow  Timothy  Ryan 
and  others  like  him  into  court  both  as  complainant  and  prose- 
cutor, and  never  produce  any  distrust  or  dislike  in  his  family 
or  in  the  wretched  Timothy  himself.  It  all  depends  on  what  you 
call  case  work,  and  who  is  doing  it,  and  the  court  into  which 
Timothy  is  brought. 

Case  work  is  sometimes  a  word  to  conjure  with.  And  child- 
welfare  work  is  still  all  too  often  in  the  hands  of  unskilled 


meddlers,  or  frankly  ignorant  sentimentalists.  We  see  probation 
work  in  the  hands  of  ex-policemen  who  must  interpret  the  law 
as  a  threat.  Are  they  not  called  "officers"? 

No,  Mr.  Blackburn,  let  us  not  to  the  marriage  of  true 
legal  and  social  minds  admit  impediment! 

HELEN  B.  PENDLETON 

Shepherdstown,  W.   V a. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Mr.  Blackburn,  in  his  article  Shall  Social 
Workers  Punish,  is  off  on  the  wrong  foot.  He  is  confusing 
ends  by  misinterpreting  means.  The  essence  of  his  plea  in  the 
last  analysis  is  a  different  form  of  compulsion  than  is  now 
prevalently  in  use.  He  is  willing  to  involve  the  social  worker 
in  the  more  complicated  and  less  satisfactory  use  of  the  civil 
courts  because  he  is  afraid  of  what  the  end  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure might  be.  In  a  word,  he  rightly  sees  that  the  social 
worker  must  in  cases  inevitably  reach  the  point  where  he  is 
unable  to  cope  with  the  situation  himself,  and  must  bring  in 
another  force  in  the  community  to  assist  him.  Changing  from 
the  criminal  to  the  civil  courts  would  be  jumping  from  the 
frying-pan  to  the  fire.  Finis  would  either  never  be  written  or 
would  be  interminably  deferred. 

If  the  criminal  courts  and  prisons  are  pest  houses,  the  social 
worker's  attack  should  be  to  clean  them  out.  They  will  never 
die  of  atrophy,  and  we  would  be  sticking  our  heads  in  the 
sand  to  ignore  them,  as  suggested.  Let  us  be  practical.  Civil 
procedure  would  not  change  anything,  except  to  make  matters 
worse.  The  use  of  the  courts  is  not  necessarily  an  admission 
of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  case  worker.  Indeed  it  may  be 
just  as  much  a  step  in  good  case  work  as  an  appeal  to  the 
hospital  to  help  cure  physical  or  mental  disease.  Courts,  and 
probation,  and  prisons  may  be  bad.  If  so,  then  social  work 
should  be  done  with,  on,  to  and  for  them,  in  order  that  the  case 
worker  may  have  no  qualms  in  using  them. 

MAURICE  TAYLOR 

Director,  General  District  Service 
Boston,  Mass. 


BOOKS  IN  OUR  ALCOVE 

(Continued  from  page  613) 


The  publications  of  the  Institute  of  Governmental  Research, 
of  which  the  book  under  consideration  is  one,  have  fortunately 
emphasized  the  administrative  aspect  of  government.  The 
"service  monographs"  covered  individual  services,  offices, 
bureaus  and  commissions.  The  "studies  in  administration" 
presented  the  problems  underlying  administration  of  major 
functions  or  structures  of  government,  finance,  the  budget, 
health,  justice,  accounting,  and  the  like.  The  series  on  the 
"principles  of  administration"  attempted  to  formulate  the 
principles  underlying  these  general  functions,  retirement  of 
public  offices,  purchasing,  accounting  and  personnel. 

Professor  W.  F.  Willoughby  in  his  Principles  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration now  goes  up  to  the  mountain  top  and  surveys  the 
whole  series  of  studies  which  he  has  directed,  and  formulates 
the  general  principles  underlying  public  administration.  It  is 
an  excellent  piece  of  analysis  of  the  problem  on  the  wide  basis 
of  fact,  dealing  particularly  with  our  national  government. 
It  is  comprehensive,  covering  the  five  main  fields  of  public 
administration:  (i)  general  or  overhead  administration, 
(2)  organization,  (3)  personnel,  (4)  supply,  and  (5)  finance. 
The  only  book  at  all  comparable  to  this  is  White's  Introduction! 
to  the  Study  of  Public  Administration,  which  is  an  excellent 
introduction  emphasizing  'personnel,  but  does  not  discuss  the  last 


two  topics  or  the  first  one  adequately.  This  was  Professor 
White's  purpose.  There  is  no  longer  any  excuse  with  the 
publication  of  this  book  for  inadequate  emphasis  on  administra- 
tion in  political  science,  with  neglecting  basic  training  for  public 
service,  and  for  confining  oneself  to  descriptive  courses  in 
political  science  instead  of  dealing  with  principles. 

The  book  is  intended  for  the  student  of  political  science,  and 
if  its  752  pages  are  not  too  formidable,  for  public  "officials 
having  to  do  with  matters  of  general  legislation  and  administra- 
tion rather  than  the  technicians."  This  book  should  make 
people  realize  that  passing  social  laws  is  not  enough,  but  ad- 
ministration is  just  as  important,  and  perhaps  more  difficult 
to  achieve  than  legislation.  It  should  make  people  aware  that 
government  is  important  not  only  on  election  days  and  during 
legislative  sessions,  but  on  every  day  of  the  year.  For  social 
workers  interested  in  government — and  what  social  worker  is 
not  interested  in  this  greatest  of  modern  social  workers? — 
this  is  an  indispensable  though  not  an  easy  book.  It  contains 
much  that  the  official,  and  more  that  the  political  scientist  will 
want  to  know,  but  which  is  not  so  necessary  for  the  social 
worker;  but  it  gives  a  view  of  government  with  a  wide  range 
of  information  and  underlying  principles  which  a  social  worker 
should  not  be  without.  E.  A.  KIRKPATRICK 
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APPEALS  BY  MAIL 

BETTER  LETTER  SHOP,  INC., 

106  East   19th  St.,  New   York  City. 

A    dependable  and  complrtt 

t  9  r  v  i  c  t   of    Quality. 

Appeal  letters  and  literature  written  by  experts. 
Multigraphing,  Addressing  and  Mailing. 
Mimeographing;  Hooven  Letters;  Lists  compiled. 
Careful  attention  to  out  of  town  orders. 

Samples    &    references    on    request. 

DIRECT-BY-MAIL 


AHREND  LETTERS,  INC.,  52  Duane  St. 
N.  Y.  C.  Publicity  and  fund-raising  cam- 
paigns promoted.  Conception,  copy,  produc- 
tion. Newi  Value  and  Human  Interest  clever- 
ly  treated.  Staff  of  175;  resultfnl;  reasonable. 
Ask  for  IDEAS. 

HOOVEN  LETTERS,  INC.,  387  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Individually  typewritten  let- 
ters. Enormous  capacity.  Low  prices.  Com- 
plete lenricc.  Accounts  anywhere  handled 
Completed  letters  returned  by  express  for  local 
mailing. 


FACSIMILE  LETTERS 

D.  H.  AHREND  CO.,  INC.,  52  Duane  St., 
N.  Y.  C  Oldest,  largest  plant  in  East 
Ahr  end- Process  letters  closest  approach  to 
actual  typewritten  letter.  Complete  mailing 
•enrice.  Any  quantity,  any  time,  Hits  held 
confidential.  Attractive  prices.  Postal  bring! 
iamoles  and  customers  served. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


R.  ORTHWINE,  344  W.  34th  St..  N.  Y.  C. 
Invincible  steel  files,  letter  and  cap  sizes,  with 
all  standard  combinations;  steel  storage  cabi- 
nets—office furniture,  wood  and  steel,  commer- 
cial grades  and  up.  Office  supplies,  marble 
desk  sets,  etc.  Wholesale  and  retail,  attractive 
prices — write. 

PURO  FILTER  SERVICE  (formerly  Cent.- 
drink),  with  "the  Coil  that  Cooli"— «  health 
necessity.  A  wonderful  Filter-Purifier,  in- 
stalled and  maintained  by  experts.  Send  fat 
booklet  or  representative.  Pure  Filter  Corp., 
440  Lafayette  St..  N.  Y.  C 


ENGRAVING 


GILL  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Photo  Engraven 
140  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C  Careful,  expert, 
artistic  work.  Twenty-four  hour  service.  AM 
The  Survey  about  us.  We  do  all  the  enrraf 
ing  for  Survey  Midmonthly  and  Survey 
Graphic. 


PRINTING 


PAUL  OVERHAGE,  Inc.,    229    West    2lt> 

St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Telephone:  Pennsyl- 
vania 7370.  Printer*  of  magazine*,  houw 
organs,  annual  reports,  educational  pamphlets, 
money-raising  campaign  literature.  Modem 
equipped  plant  for  economical  production. 


TYPEWRITTEN  LETTERS 


HOOVEN  LETTERS,  INC.,  387  Fourt. 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Individually  typewritten  let 
ten.  Enormous  capacity.  Low  price*.  Com 
plete  service.  We  prepare  copy  and  campaign! 
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ship  Fund  in  the  School  of  Social   Service 
Administration,   University  of  Chicago. 

L.  A.  HALBERT,  executive  director  of 
the  Kansas  City  Council  of  Social  Agencies, 
has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the  Charity 
Bureau,  Kansas  City  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. It  is  this  body  which  conducts  the 
annual  financial  campaign  for  social  work 
in  Kansas  City.  Mr.  Halbert  succeeds  E. 
A.  Sandier.  Walter  W.  Warren  will  con- 
tinue as  assistant  in  the  bureau. 

MARGARET  HUGHES,  R.N.,  topped 
the  list  in  a  civil-service  promotional  ex- 
amination, which  makes  her  chief  nurse  of 
Field  Service  in  the  South  Division  of  the 
Municipal  Tuberculosis  Nurses  of  Chicago. 

STELLA  FERRYMAN  and  Christianna 
Lohrmann,  both  of  the  Indianapolis  Family 
Welfare  Society,  have  been  awarded 
scholarships  of  $1,200  by  the  Indianapolis 
Foundation  for  study  in  a  school  of  social 
work.  They  have  applied  to  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work. 

Elections  and  Appointments 

JESSIE  M.  ADAMS,  formerly  with  Family  Welfare 
Society,  Indianapolis,  appointed  church  secre- 
tary, Irvington  M.  E.  Church,  Indianapolis. 

MASY  ANNIS  appointed  secretary  Lane  County 
VjaPfcr'  A.  R.  C.,  Eugene,  Ore.,  succeeding 
Margaret  Barnard. 

BETHEL  BAILEY,  formerly  with  Family  Service 
Bureau,  Warren,  O.,  now  with  Family  Society 
of  Milwaukee. 

MARGARET  BARNARD,  formerly  executive  secretary 
Lane  County  Chapter,  A.  R.  C.,  Eugene,  Ore., 
appointed  executive  secretary  Los  Angeles  Chap- 
ter, A.  R.  C.,  succeeding  Margaret  Gilbert, 
resigned. 

ISABEL  BEARDSLEY  elected  general  secretary  Bu- 
reau cf  Social  Work,  Hamilton,  O..  John  D. 
Andrews,  president. 

MADELAINE  RUSSELL  BIGGER  appointed  itinerant 
Junior  Red  Cross  worker  in  eastern  area. 

BURR  BLACKBURN,  formerly  with  Georgia  State 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  now  with  Wiscon- 
sin Industrial  Lenders'  Association,  studying 
the  effect  of  the  small  loans  law  of  Wisconsin. 

ELIZABETH    BRADSHAW,   formerly  industrial  secre- 

'v"&°4  AY'W,£  A"  Columbu».  O..  now  on  staff 
Y.W.C.A.,    Bmghamton,    N.    Y. 
HARRY  BRAZEAU,    formerly  on   staff  of  recreation 
department,  Turners  Falls,  Mass,  now  director 
of   recreation,    Branford.    Conn. 


DR.  STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLASS,  formerly  health  officer 
of  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.,  now  medical 
field  secretary.  National  Tuberculosis  Assoc. 
JAMES  GARRISON,  recent  graduate  of  National 
Recreation  School,  appointed  superintendent  oi 
recreation,  Austin,  Texas. 

NELLIE  A.  GEALT,  formerly  director  of  social 
service,  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  now 
superintendent.  Northern  Liberties  Hospital. 
Philadelphia. 

CORA  D.  GREENE,  formerly  educational  secretary 
Public  Charities  Association  of  Pa.,  and  secy.- 
treas.  Pa.  Conference  on  Social  Welfare,  now 
associate  director  in  charge  of  publicity,  Com- 
munity Chest,  Bridgeport. 

VIOLET  H.  HODGSON,  recently  with  city  health 
department,  Boston,  now  assistant  to  general 
director,  Nat.  Org.  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 
ELIZABETH  HOWEB,  formerly  with  Associated 
Charities  of  Pittsburgh,  now  with  Family  Serv- 
ice Bureau,  Warren,  O. 

MARGARET  HYDE,  formerly  physical  director  Y.W. 
C.A.,  Columbus,  O.,  now  on  staff  Y.W.C.A.. 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

H.  JOSEPH  HYMAN,  formerly  with  Assoc.  Jewish 
Charities,  Baltimore,  now  director  of  Indian- 
apolis Jewish  Federation,  succeeding,  George 
W.  Rabinoff,  resigned. 

MARJORIE  JACKSON,  formerly  director  of  Red 
Cross  service,  Nat.  Soldiers  Home,  Sawtelle, 
Calif.,  appointed  executive  secretary,  San  Diego 
Chapter,  A.R.C.,  succeeding  Pauline  Gardescu, 
resigned. 

PAUL  JESSEN,  recent  graduate  of  National  Recre- 
ation School,  appointed  superintendent  of  rec- 
reation. Kenosha,  Wise. 

HELEN  KERSEY,  formerly  field  representative  A. 
R.C.,  for  Idaho,  appointed  assistant  dean  of 
women,  University  of  Idaho. 
DAVID  KILGORE,  formerly  director  of  recreation, 
Branford,  Conn.,  now  director  of  recreation, 
Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

DR.  J.  H.  MEYER,  formerly  health  commissioner 
at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va..  appointed  health  com- 
missioner of  Richland  County  and  Mansfield,  O. 
ELIZABETH  MOORE,  formerly  a  district  superin- 
tendent of  Wisconsin  Children's  Home  and  Aid 
Society,  now  on  staff  Children's  Aid  Society, 
St.  Louis  as  director  Department  of  Investiga- 
tion and  Advice. 

MAHY     O'BRIEK     appointed     executive     secretary 
Catholic    Service    League,    Massillon,    O.,    suc- 
ceeding Jane  A.   Clark. 
ALICE  M.    OLESON  appointed   field  representative, 

A.R.C.,  for  Idaho,  succeeding  Helen   Kersey. 
LILY  M.  PECK,  formerly  secretary  of  Boston  So- 
cial Union,  now  on  staff  of  South  End  House. 
Boston. 

DONALD  E.  PRATT  appointed  junior  staff  member 
National  Tuberculosis  Assoc. ,  effective  October  1. 
GEORGE  W.  RABINOFK,   formerly  director  of  Jew- 
ish   Federation    of   Indianapolis,    now   with    Bu- 
reau  of   Social    Research,    New  York   City. 
A.    STUART    REED,    formerly    Nat.    Council    Y.M. 
C.A.   executive    in    charee    of   boys'   work,    now 
secretary   for   boys'  work.   New  York  City. 
JEAN  D,  RICHARDS  has  joined  the  campaign  serv- 
ice,   National    Tuberculosis    Association. 
MARION    SCHARR,   formerly  eirls'   secretary   Pitts- 
burgh, Pa..  Y.M.  and  Y.W.H.A..  now  director 
of  Communal   Building  activities,   Jewish    Com- 
munity   Center  Association,  Indianapolis. 
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RUTH  STACY  appointed  secretary  Social  Serviof 
Exchange,  Sioux  City,  la.,  succeeding  Helen 
Kinquist. 

MARJORIE  STIMSON,  formerly  nursing  field  repre- 
sentative A.R.C.  for  Massachusetts,  appointed 
assistant  to  general  director  Nat.  Org.  for  Pub 
lie  Health  Nursing,  succeeding  Mary  A. 
Brownell,  resigned. 

WILLARD  SUTHERLAND,  recent  graduate  National 
Recreation  School,  now  field  worker.  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America. 

NAOMI  UNCAPHER,  formerly  girl  reserve  secre- 
tary, now  general  secretary  Y.W.C.A.,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  succeeding  Jennie  Thompson. 

CHARLES  WELLS,  recent  graduate  National  Rec- 
reation School,  now  a  dra_ma  worker  on  staff 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America. 

HAROLD  WHITE,  recent  graduate  National  Recre- 
ation School,  now  with  Recreation  Department, 
Houston,  Texas. 

ROWAN  R.  WHITE  appointed  junior  staff  member 
National  Tuberculosis  Association. 

DR.  SHIRLEY  W.  WYNNB  appointed  health  com- 
missioner of  New  York  City,  succeeding  Dr. 
Louis  L.  Harris,  resijrned.  Dr.  Wynne  has 
been  on  the  department  staff  for  the  past 
twenty-one  years. 

Y.W.C.A.  ABROAD:  Appointed  to  Constantinople, 
Genevieve  Lowry,  formerly  general  secretary  at 
Des  Moines,  as  general  secretary;  A.  Wrey 
Warner  as  physical  director;  and  Alma  Rowe. 
Appointed  to  Manila,  P.  I.:  Lois  Wier  as  health 
education  director,  Georgia  Marin  as  girls'  work 
secretary.  To  China:  May  Bagwell  as  indus- 
trial secretary. 

Resignations  and  Leaves 

JANE  C.  ALLEN  has  resigned  as  general  director 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing. 

MARY  A.  BFOWNELL  has  resigned  as  assistant  to 
the  general  director,  National  Organization 
Public  Health  Nursing,  effective  October  1. 

GERTRUDE  GKITNER  resigned  as  psychiatric  social 
worker  A.R.C.  at  U.S.  Naval  Hospital,  Mare 
Island.  Calif  Mary  E.  Bond,  formerly  at 
National  Soldiers'  Home,  Sawtelle,  Calif.,  suc- 
ceeds her  temporarily. 

MARGARET  GILBERT  resigned  as  executive  secre- 
tary Los  Angeles  Chapter,  A.R.C. 

BELLE  THOMPSON  GOODNOW  resigned  from  staff 
National  Tuberculosis  Association. 

RUTH  B.  HARTER.  resigned  as  secretary  for  hos- 
pital service,  State  Charities  Aid  Association  of 
New  York,  to  become  consultant  to  architects 
and  hospital  authorities. 

MARGARET  HODGES  resigned  as  vocational  secre- 
tary Joint  Vocational  Service,  New  York  City, 
after  five  years  service  as  vocational  secretary, 
first  of  the  A.A.S.W.  then  with  the  Joint  Voca- 
tional Service  for  social  workers  and  public 
health  nurses. 

DORIS  HOWARD  resigned  as  director  of  Red  Cross 
service,  U.  S.  Veterans'  Hospital,  Tucson. 

LOUISE  L'ENGLE,  assistant  to  the  director  of 
nutrition  service  at  national  headquarters  A. 
R.C..  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence. 

DR.    GEORGE    B.    MANGOLD,   formerly   director   of 
the  Missouri  School  of  Social  Economy  and  for 
(Continued  on   page  621) 


DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 
INC. — Margaret  Sanger,  President,  104 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  (2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly), 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION  Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 

secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CON- 
TROL OF  CANCER— Dr.  George  A. 

Soper,  managing  director,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  To  collect,  collate  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 


Publications   free  on   request, 
bership  dues,  $5.00. 


Annual  mem- 


ASSOCIATED     GUIDANCE     BUREAU, 

INC. — 16  East  S3rd  Street,  New  York. 
Telephone:  Plaza  9512.  A  non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em- 
ploying highest  social  work  standards.  Sup- 
plies, trains,  and  supervises  carefully  selected 
governesses,  tutors,  companions,  and  play 
leaders.  For  information  address  Jess  Ferl- 
man.  Director. 

THE  BOY  CONSERVATION  BUREAU— 

90  West  Broadway.  Suggests  all-the-year- 
round  Home  Schools  for  needy  boys.  TeL 
Walker  0313.  E.  W.  Watkins.  Exec.  Sec'y. 

CHILD    WELFARE    COMMITTEE    OF 

AMERICA,  INC.— 730  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  To  secure  home  life  for  normal 
dependent  children  in  preference  to  insti- 
tutions: to  secure  Mothers'  Allowance  lawi 
in  states  having  none;  to  urge  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  home  aid;  to  promote  proper 
laws  affecting  adoption,  boarding  out  and 
placing  out  of  dependent  children;  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  States 
Council  of  Committee  comprises  volunteer 
representatives  in  practically  every  state. 
Sophie  Irene  Leeb,  President;  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  Honorary  President; 
Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First  Vice- 
President;  Edward  Fisher  Brown,  Executive 
Secretary. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF 
AMERICA  — C.  C.  Carstens,  director.  130 
E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league 
of  children's  agencies  and  institutions  to  se- 
cure improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooper- 
ates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results 
in  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  INCOR- 
PORATED— Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  A  national,  non-sectarian  training 
school  scientifically  equipped  for  the  study, 
education  and  development  of  problem  boys 
and  girls,  on  commitment  and  by  private 
arrangement — ages  7  to  16.  Supported  large- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions.  For  further 
information  address  Leon  C.  Faulkner, 
Managing  Director. 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME 
MISSIONS — 105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 
Composed  of  the  Protestant  national  women's 
home  mission  boards  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Purpose:  To  unify  effort  by 
consultation  and  cooperation  in  action. 

Florence  E.  Quinlan,   Executive  Secretary. 

Migrant   Work,    Laura   H.    Parker,    Secre- 

Religious  Work  for  Indian  Schools, 
Helen  M.  Brickman,  Director. 

Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating  People, 
follow-up  of  New  Americans. 

Women's  interdenominational  groups  — 
state,  county,  and  local — are  affiliated. 

EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUN- 
CIL OF  AMERICA— L.  W.  Wallace, 
President;  Guy  A.  Henry,  General-Director, 
Times  Bldg.  New  York.  Conducts  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  to  promote  eye 
hygiene.  Urges  correction  of  eye  defects, 
protection  against  hazards,  proper  lighting. 
Comprehensive  publications — lantern 


Cooperation 


ilides- 
of      social 


lecture      material, 
agencies  invited. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 

AMERICA Constituted  by  28  Protestant 

communions.  Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarland  and 
Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22nd 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F. 

E.    Johnson,    Sec'y. 

Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service. 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y;  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick, 
Sec'y;  Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr. 
G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 

FOUNDATION  FOR  STUDY  OF  PRO- 
HIBITION AND  THE  NEGRO— 

H.  J.  Mason,  Director,  Research  and  Pub- 
licity. M.  W.  Degan,  President;  I.  Garland 
Penn.  Founder.  Wiley  College,  Marshall. 
Texas. 

GIRLS  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  IN 
AMERICA  —15  East  40th  Street,  New 
York.  Girls  and  women  working  together 
to  uphold  Christian  standards  of  daily  living 
in  the  home,  in  the  business  world,  and  in 
the  community.  Numbers  nearly  60,000, 
with  branches  in  44  states. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL   OF   WOMEN— 

370  Seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Clearing  house 
for  35  women's  organizations.  Valeria  H. 
Parker,  M.D.,  President. 


Too  High  A  Standard 


OPEAKING  of  standards  (and  high 
O  standards  are  what  the  organiza- 
tions listed  here  are  promoting)  ap- 
parently a  standard  can  be  too  high. 

Witness,  the  following  letter  sent  by 
a  Chinese  publishing  house  when  re- 
turning a  manuscript,  and  reprinted  in 
The  Public  Health  Nurse: 

"We  read  your  manuscript  with 
boundless  delight.  By  the  sacred  ashes 
of  our  ancestors  we  swear  that  we 
have  never  dipped  into  a  book  of  such 
overwhelming  mastery.  If  we  were  to 
publish  this  book  it  would  be  impos- 
sible in  the  future  to  issue  any  book 
of  a  lower  standard. 

"As    it   is   unthinkable    that   within 
the  next  ten  thousand  years  we  shall 
find    its   equal,   we   are,   to  our   great 
regret,    compelled   to    return    this   too 
divine  work  and  beg  you  a  thousand 
times  to  forgive  our  action." 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY) 
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THE  LEAGUE  TO  ABOLISH  CAPITAL 

PUNISHMENT — A  national  organization. 
104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Dr. 
George  W.  Kirchwey,  Chairman;  Vivian 
Pierce,  Executive  Secretary.  Organized  to 
abolish  capital  punishment  in  every  state 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Annual 
membership  $1,  $5,  $10,  and  $100,  includinr 
monthly  Bulletin. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S    CHRISTIAN    ASSOCIA- 

TIONS Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 

Miss  Mabel  Cratty,  general  secretary,  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Thii 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive 
and  traveling  secretaries  to  cover  work  ifl 
the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  businrat, 
student,  foreign  born,  Indian,  Colored  aii't 
younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  seer* 
taries  at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient. 
Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 

TEE — Wiley  H.  Swift,  acting  general  sec- 
retary, 215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  adyite 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 


NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION, INC.  (est.  1912,  incorp.  1914), 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Algonquin  9690). 
Promotes  as  its  chief  object  the  building  of 
character  in  the  children  of  America  through 
the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co- 
operation with  other  organizations,  to  orig- 
inate and  disseminate  educational  material  in 
the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts, 
slides,  and  insignia.  Through  its  "Knight- 
hood of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  char- 
acter training  through  actual  practice.  Offi- 
cers: Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Charles 
F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 


THE    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  William 

H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E. 
Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clarence  J. 
Df  Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W. 
Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  delinquency,  and 
other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior, 
education,  industry,  psychiatric  social  serv- 
ice, etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00 
a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin"  month- 
ly, $1.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK — Porter  R.  Lee,  president.  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  sec'y,  277 
E.  Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  issues  a  quartely  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia from  June  26th  to  July  3rd,  1929. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all 
members  upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee 
of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  — 
Lewis  H.  Cams,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Rover,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  ta 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 
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NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS 
AND  TEACHERS— Mrs.  S.  M.  N.  Marrs, 
President.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Watkins,  Executive 
Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  To  develop  cooperation 
between  home  and  school,  and  an  informed 
public  opinion  which  will  secure  highest 
advantages  for  all  children. 

THE  NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVES 
AND  OTHER  WORKERS— At  the  Chil- 
dren's Village.  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  To  furnish  adequate  training  to 
properly  qualified  people  wishing  to  engage 
in,  or  already  engaged  in,  institution  work. 
Provides  opportunity  for  carefully  guided 
study  in  all  phases  of  institution  management 
and  activities.  Aims  to  furnish  a  trained 
personnel  for  child  caring  Institutions.  The 
first  and  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  For  further  information  address 
Leon  C.  Faulkner,  Managing  Director. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  CIRCLE  FOR 
COLORED  PEOPLE,  Inc.  —370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Col.  Theoder* 
Roosevelt,  Honorary  President;  Dr.  Jesse  E. 
Mooreland,  Pres.;  Dr.  George  C  Booth, 
Treasurer;  Miss  Bell*  Davis,  Executiv* 
Secretary. 

To    organize    public    opinion    and    support 
for    health    work   among   colored    people. 
To   create  and   stimulate   health   conscious- 
ness  and    responsibility    among    the    col- 
ored people  in  their  own  health  problems. 
To  recruit,   help  educate  and   place  young 

colored    women   in   public  health  _  work. 
Work      supported      by      membership!      and 
voluntary  contributions. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION—370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Dr.  Eugene  L.  Opie,  president;  Dr.  Linsly 
R.  Williams,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
of  methods  and  program  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distri- 
buted through  state  associations  in  every 
state.  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,  popular 
monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house 
organ,  free. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social 

service  among  Negroes.  L,.  Rollings  worth 
Wood,  ores. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec, 
sec'y;  17  Madison  Are.,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 

LEAGUE Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  honor- 
ary president;  Mis*  Rose  Schnaderman, 
president ;  311  South  Ashland  Bird..  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Stands  for  self-goTermnent  in 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  giren. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  — 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Joseph 
Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucber,  secretary. 
To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen 
of  America  an  adequate  opportunity  for 
wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION—  For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment 
in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  th« 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases 
of  the  race  problem  and  of  the  Tuskege* 
idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin- 
cipal; W.  H.  Carter,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Holsoy, 
secretary,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

THE  WOMEN'S  FOUNDATION  FOR 
HEALTH,  Inc.—  370  Seventh  Art.  New 
York.  Lenna  L.  Means,  M.D.,  Med.  Dir. 
To  create,  among  the  apparently  well,  an  in- 
dividual and  community  health  consciousness 
by  interpreting  the  technique  of  the  health 
examination  and  a  definitely  prescribed 
health  building  program  with  Positive  Health 
as  the  ultimate  goal.  Official  Text:  Hand- 
book on  Positive  Health,  $1.50.  Courses  in 
Good  Body  Mechanics  adapted  to  croup  and 
individual  needs. 

WORKER'S  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICA — A  cooperative  Educational 
Agency  for  the  promotion  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion among  Industrial  Workers.  476  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  Spencer  Miner 
Jr.,  Secretary. 
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the  last  three  years  director  of  the  Board  of 
Religious  Organizations,  St.  Louis,  has  resigned 
to  become  associate  professor  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California. 

PAULINE  MARSHALL  resigned  as  disaster  case 
worker  A.R.C. 

DR.  MAX  MASON  resigned  as  president  of  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  to  become  head  of  Division 
of  National  Sciences,  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

MASSILLON,  O.,  Y.M.C.A. :  L.  J.  France  resigned 
as  boys'  work  secretary;  succeeded  by  Ralph 
Knight.  Russell  E.  Close  appointed  assistant 
Dbys_ical  director.  John  Halco  resigned  as  ac- 
tivities secretary. 

JACOB  MIRVASS,  director  of  activities  and  Mrs. 
Mirvass,  case  worker,  of  the  Omaha  Jewish 
Center,  have  resigned. 

MRS.  JEAN  L.  TEETER  resigned  as  executive  sec- 
retary Community  Chest,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

JENNIE  THOMPSON  resigned  as  general  secretary 
Y.W.C.A.  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Marriages 


HELEN  KIWQUIST  resigned  as  secretary.  Social 
Service  Exchange.  Sioux  City,  la.,  to  be 
married. 

GEORGIA  NORTH  has  resigned  from  the  staff  of 
St.  Louis  Provident  Association  to  marry  How- 
ard Smith.  Their  home  will  be  in  Champaign. 
111.,  where  Mrs.  Smith  will  join  the  staff  of 
Family  Welfare  Society. 

MARGARET  B.  REED,  for  the  past  three  years  di- 
rector of  child  health  education,  Ohio  Public 
Health  Association,  was  married  to  Dr.  Edwin 
S.  Shane  and  will  live  in  Circleville,  Ohio. 

JANE  REESE,  secretary  Floyd  County,  Towa  So- 
cial Service  League,  Charles  City,  la.,  was 
married  to  H.  Leon  Mitchell,  Rockford,  la. 

BERTHA  L.  STEIN,  formerly  county  health  nurse, 
Nolan  Count  v.  Texas,  has  left  for  Korea 
where  she  will  be  married  and  make  her  home. 

ELIZABETH  L.  ^TEIN,  recently  extension  secretary, 
(Wens  Family  Welfare  Society,  New  York, 
was  married  to  William  T.  C.  Healy  and  is 
living  in  Boston, 


BULLETIN    BOARD 

MINNESOTA  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  St. 
Paul,  September  8-15.  Secretary,  Mrs.  John 
J.  Doyle,  413  Administration  Building,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

ANNUAL  FALL  CONFERENCE  FELLOWSHIP  OF 
''•\  ''INTIMATION  :  Camp  \Vocolom.  Vlnnroe,  New 
York,  September  13-16.  Address:  Amy 
Blanche  Green,  383  Bible  House,  Astor  Place, 
New  York  City. 


MASSACHUSETTS  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Norton,  September  14-16.  Secretary,  Charles 
A.  Gates,  134  State  House,  Boston. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  CATHOLIC  CHARITIES: 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  September  16-19.  Ad- 
dress: Dr.  John  O'Grady,  305  Vermont  Build- 
ing,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION: 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  September  17-19.  Presi- 
dent, Murray  E.  Auerback,  Pythian  Bldg., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

ILLINOIS  CONFERENCE  ON  PUBLIC  WELFARE: 
Quincy,  September  24-28.  Secretary,  Edna 
Zimmerman,  The  Capitol,  Room  530,  Spring- 
field. 

COLORADO  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Denver, 
September  27-29.  Secretary,  Jessie  Lummis, 
531 — 14th  Street,  Denver. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  GRAPUATE  NURSE  ASSOCIATION: 
Martinsburg,  September  27-29.  Secretary, 
Mary  E.  Reid,  1408  Quarrier  Street,  Charles- 
ton. 

NATIONAL  SAFETY  COUNCIL:  New  York  City,  Oc- 
tober 1-5.  Address:  Julien  H.  Harvey,  21 
East  40th  Street,  New  York  City.  . 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  ot 
AMERICA:  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  October 
1-5.  Secretary,  H.  S.  Braucher,  315  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

BIENNIAL  WISCONSIN  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK:  Milwaukee,  October  2-5.  Secretary, 
Aubrey  W.  Williams,  University  Extension 
Building,  Madison. 

UTAH  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  October  3-4. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Amy  Brown  Lyman,  28 
Bishop's  Building,  Salt  Lake  City. 

MISSOURI  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE: 
Columbia,  October  4-6.  Secretary,  Bertha  B. 
Howell,  2221  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis. 

ALABAMA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Eufaula, 
October  4-6.  Secretary,  Linna  H.  Denny,  1320 
N.  25th  Street,  Birmingham. 

ILLINOIS  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION:  Macomb, 
October  4-6.  Address:  Ada  H.  Hess,  Board  of 
Vocational  Education,  Springfield. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION:  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  October  5-11.  President,  E.  R.  Cass, 
135  East  15th  Street,  New  York  City. 

WISCONSIN  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Kenosha, 
October  8-10.  Secretary,  Mrs.  C  D.  Partridge, 
527  Layton  Avenue,  Cudahy. 

OHIO  WELFARE  CONFERENCE:  Columbus,  October 
9-12.  Secretary,  Mary  B.  Holsinger,  277  East 
Long  Street,  Columbus. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  GIRL  SCOOTS:  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado.  October  9-13.  Address: 
Jane  Deeter  Rippin,  670  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


REGIONAL  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  CONFERENCE:  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  October  11-13.  Address:  Ray 
H.  Everett,  American  Social  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion, 370  7th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

INDIANA  STATE  NURSES'  ASSOCIATION:  Indian- 
apolis, October  12-13.  Secretary,  Rosetta 
Graves,  Union  Hospital,  Terre  Haute. 

INDIANA  STATE  CONFERENCE  ON  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Terre  Haute,  October  13-16.  Secretary,  John 
A.  Brown,  Room  416  State  House,  Indianapolis. 


KANSAS  GRADUATE  NURSES'  ASSOCIATION:  Topeka, 
October   10-11.     Secretary,   Felicitas  Dyer,    1615 
Huntoon  Street,  Topeka. 
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referred  to?  In  any  case  I  believe  it  is 
a  good  thing  for  social  work,  whether 
it  is  good  for  the  home  or  not.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  how  sublimation 
of  the  natural  instincts  really  works  in 
practice  and  not  as  an  interesting  theory, 
might  take  a  celibate  occupation  such  as 
ours  has  been  for  study.  In  one  way  or 
another  nature  collects  the  price  from 
those  who  have  broken  her  laws,  and  the 
price  is  often  far  from  pleasant  to  see. 
Yes,  the  young  recruits  do  well  to  marry 
and  have  their  profession  too,  even  if  the 
latter  has  to  be  sandwiched  in  a  little 
casually,  or  the  former  does  not  work 
well.  Experience  may  enrich  even  though 
it  has  not  led  to  happiness.  If  there  is 
any  quality  more  desirable  than  another 
in  social  workers  it  is  a  certain  generosity 
of  spirit,  and  deprived,  defrauded  lives 
do  not  furnish  a  good  soil  for  generosity. 
The  more  normal  the  experiences  social 
workers  have  the  better  for  us  and  for 
all  who  have  to  do  with  us  as  friends, 
as  co-workers,  and  above  all  as  clients 
whose  fate  may  depend  on  our  humanity, 
our  tolerance  and  our  simple  understand- 
ing of  the  roots  of  life. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Headworker  for  small,  well 
equipped  settlement  house  in  New  York 
;ity  Applications  will  be  treated  in  con- 
fidence and  should  give  detailed  informa- 
tion regarding  age,  salary  desired,  exper 
ence,  training,  education  and  aims. 

SURVET. 

WANTED:  Director  of  Boys  work  in 
Boston  settlement.  Give  full  account  of 
education  and  experience.  6211  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  WANTED:  National 
Jewish  Institution  making  wide  appeal 
to  American  Jews  desires  immediate  ser- 
vices of  men  experienced  in  Jewish  com- 
munal work,  particularly  fund-raising  cam- 
paign organization.  Unusual  opportunities. 
Attractive  salaries.  Permanent  position, 
to  first-class  men.  Apply  P.O.B.  408,  Madi- 
son  Square  Station,  New  York  City. 

WANTED  by  Lincoln  House  Associa- 
tion, Boston,  Mass,  (a  Neighborhood 
House),  a  woman  graduated  from  an  ac- 
credited School  of  Household  Economics, 
capable  of  studying  the  home  needs  of  a 
city  neighborhood  and  basing  her  pro- 
grame  of  teaching  on  her  findings.  Espe- 
cially is  experience  desired  in  developing 
an  interest  in  young  women  in  the  prep- 
aration for  home-making  in  its  many 
aspects.  Applications  to  be  addressed  to 
Grace  T.  Wills,  Director-in-Charge,  80 
Emerald  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

TRAINED  and  experienced  teacher  for 
adult  immigrants  in  New  York  Settlement. 
Full  time  resident  position.  6178  SURVEY. 


MEN  WANTED 


MEN  interested  in  advancing  in  the 
field  of  institution  and  social  work  are 
wanted  as  «tudent»  in  The  National  Train- 
ing School  for  Institution  Executives  and 
Other  Workers.  See  classified  Ad  on 
Page  575. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

THE  MARKS  NATHAN  JEWISH 

ORPHAN  HOME 
Herewith    declares    vacancies 
in     the     following     positions: 
i.  Supervisor    Boys'    Department  —  Jewish 
young  man,  single,   with   good   educa- 
tional   and    cultural    background    and 
successful      experience      in      handling 
adolescent    boys. 

i.  Supervisor  Girls'  Department  —  Jewish 
young  woman,  single,  qualifications 
same  as  in  No.  I. 

3.  Supervisor    for   younger    girls  —  Jewish 

young  woman,  single,  preferably  with 
a  kindergarten  or  recreational  work 
background,  must  be  sympathetic. 

4.  After  Care  Worker  and  general  Inves- 

tigator— mature  Jewish  young  woman 
with  case-work  experience. 
Only  people  with  strong  pleasing  person- 
alities and  with  potential  executive  ability 
will  be  considered. 

Good  salaries  and  good  prospects  for 
right  persons. 

Apply  to  E.  TROTZKLY,  Supt.,  1550  S. 
Albany  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

SUPERVISOR  required  by  Jewish  Home 
to  take  care  of  boys  from  8  to  16  years 
of  age.  State  education,  age,  and  experi- 
ence. 6201  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Secretary,  as  head  of  depart- 
ment dealing  with  group  and  community 
activities  in  foreign  communities  by  October 
first.  6192  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labo- 
ratory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
W  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  Illinois. 


WANTED 

WOMAN:  Capable  executive,  ex- 
perienced, for  Director  of  Hospital 
Social  Service  Department.  Hospital 
now  undergoing  considerable  expan- 
sion program.  Write  fully,  stating 
age,  education,  training  and  experi- 
ence. Maurice  Dubin,  Mt.  Sinai  Hos- 
pital, Fifth  and  Reed  Sts.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Workers   Available    Now ! 

Social  Wtlfar*  and  Rmligioat  Organization..-  Executive  secretaries,  Family  Case  w '°A?n- 
Club  and  Recreation  leaders,  Psychiatric  Social  workers,  Public  Health  Nurses,  Child  Welfare 
workers,  Church  secretaries,  Directors  of  Religious  Education  and  Administrtakm  personnel. 

Inttittttionmi  Superintendents  and  assistants,  Children's  supervisors  and  matrons,  Teachers, 
Nurses,  Housekeepers,  Dietitians,  etc. 

Hotpitati :  Superintendents  and  assistants,  Physicians,  Trained  Nurses,  Medical  Social 
workers,  R.N.,  Dietitians,  Admitting  Officers,  Technicians,  Psychiatric  Social  workers, 
Occupational  Therapists  and  Office  Assistants. 

Our  service  to  employers  is  without  charge.      Communicate  by  letter  or   telephone. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE  DIVISION 

of  the 

EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPORATION 


GERTRUDE  D.  HOLMES,  Director 


100    East    Forty-second    Street 
New  York,   N.  Y. 


Agency    Telephone 
Ashland  6000 


Opportunities 

Case  worker,  Juvenile  Protective 
Assn.,  N.  Y.  $1,800. 

Case  worker,  community  center, 
N.  Y.  $1,800. 

Medical  case  worker,  Nov.  1st,  for 
Dispensary,  Penna.  $1,600-$1,800. 

Director,  Child  Welfare  Bureau, 
South.  $2,500. 

Child  welfare  workers.   $1,500-$!, 800. 
Family  case  workers,  beginners  and 
exp.     $1,200-$1,800. 

Case  work  supervisor,  Family  Wel- 
fare, Penna.  $2,500-$3,000. 

Personnel  director,  Department  store, 
Ohio.  $3,000. 

Executives  (5)  with  group  and  case 
work  training.  East  and  Mid- 
West.  $2,200-$2,500. 

County  child  welfare  workers  (2). 
$1,800. 

Assistant  director,  Child  Welfare 
dept.,  East.  $3,500. 

Case  worker,  problem  girls,  Penna. 
$1,800. 

Botany  teacher,  Children's  laborato- 
ries, N.  Y.  $1,500. 

Young  man  for  boys'  work,  Settle- 
ment, college  town,  East.  $175  mo 

Director  of  girls'  work,  settlement, 
East.  $2,000. 

Kitchen  and  dining  room  mgr., 
restaurant,  college  town,  East. 
$150  mo.  and  maintenance. 


COLLEGIATE  SERVICE 

INCORPORATED 

Occupational  Bureau  for 
College   Women 

11   East  44th  StreetNaw  York  City 


WANTED:  Crafts  woman,  trained  s< 
cial  worker  for  home  teaching  and  visitin 
by  New  York  City  charitable  societ; 
6209  SURVEY. 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  4iST  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Lexington    2593 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 
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"Home -Making   as   a   Profession' 

Ii  t  »0-pp.  ilL  handbook— lt'§  FREE.     Home-itud? 
Domestic    Science    courses,    for    teactmii,    Institution 
management,   etc.,   and  for  home  making   efficiency- 
Am.  School  91   Home  Economic*,  849  E.  Sat!)  St..  Chleai 


